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ORGANIZE! 


* THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


I. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the om) nt of chaplains in Con- 
S l 
ums, other DS aU 
Publis money, shall be discontinued. R 7 

. We demand that au public 1 ae for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
ahall one. 


4. We demand that all un services now sustained 

by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
p, shall bu prohibited. 


6. Wo demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta abhall wholly cease. 
6 We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments the government shall be abol- 
„and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altiea of perjury aball be established In its stead. 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall de re- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
aball be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

® Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 

a) administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shal) be conceded to 8 any other spe- 
eia) religion; that our entire political sys shall be fonnd- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this ond shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, aud promptly made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It la our profound conviction that the safety ot 
— pgp ms institutions is imperilled, the advanos of ofvili- 
EA impeded, and the most sacred hta of man in- 


ta 
Sidon n least interference of the State la matters of 


’ 

Whereas, Certain Fare inconsistencies with the general 
of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prso- 
administration of our tical . — threateuing the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 

schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land ; 
Tumerrore, We, the un ed, hereby associate our- 
salves together under the follow: 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


ART, 1.—The vame of this Association shal) be Tux LiB- 
ERAL UE o 


Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall bo to se- 
eure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
um“ throughout country, and especially in —, und 
thereby to affect the total separation of Church and 
State In fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, When 2 and to colperatu heartily 
with all the liborals of country in furtherance of the 
above-uamed object. 


A. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
hall be regular local mee „ free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all sach other means aa are peacsable, orderly, 
and right. 

Arr. 4.—Such measures shall be 1 * for raising funds 
for the League as shall be proscribed inthe By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 8 

Arr. b.—Any pro may become a member of the League 
by ee or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


Amr. 6.—Ths Officers of the League shall be a President, 
e Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Kxeocu- 
tive Committee of threa members ; and thelr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. The Preaidunt 
and Beere de ez-oficio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
Arr. 1.—Theees Articles of t may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
ameud- 


ı provided due notice of the propoved 
ments shal) have been sent to every member at least two 
woeks previous to such meeting. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, ace NOXL page. 


“Lf we are to have another contest in the near future of 
our national exlatence, I predict that the dividing Une will 
not be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriotiem aad 
intelligence on the one aide, and superstition, ambition 
and ignorance on the other, Now, the centennial year o 
our national existence, I believe, isa good time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundations of the structure 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years 
ago at Lexi n. Lat us all labor to add all ndedful puar- 
antoes for the nocurity of free btm ag free speech, a free 
press, pute morala, unfettered relig ous sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
natlonalſty, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for thelr sup- 
port shall be appropriated to the suppor: of any seotarian 
schowls. Resolve that uelt zer State or Natloa, not both 
combined, shall support Institutions of learning other than 

sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
land the . of à good common schoo) education, 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or ath-lstical dogmas. 
Leave the matter of religion to the fawilly altar, the 
Church, and the private school qnpporte! entirely by pri- 
vate contributions. Keep the Church and the State for- 
F GRANT, dt Dos Moines, Sept. 
, 18ib- 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUDSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 

Seorron 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law zeapacping an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any p. ular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or pranting any special privilege, Im- 


munity, or advan any sect or religious body, or to 


auy number of sects or religious bodies, or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either direotly or indircotly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
s@ote or religious bodies; or abridgin the freedom of 
speech or of the presa, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required ax a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
pabio trust, in any State, No person shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or her ty, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or pralty, ts consequence of 
auy opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig» 
iou, No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she ls not a yolun- 
tary member. 

BEOTION 3.— Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civ) division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any pitt, grent, or 
. on, for the support, or in aid of, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of ahy religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

KOTION 4.—Congress hall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


7 ~ GLIMPSES. 


Harpy New YEAR to all our friends, and a hap- 
py new century to the Great Republic! 

Tue RADICAL CLUB of Philadelphia has published 
a collective and vigorous protest, in the New York 
Tribune of December 30, against closing the doors of 
the Centennial Exposition on Sundays, 

A Sioux Cuter, called Running Antelope," said 
that, when he first heard of it, he was much sur- 
prised that the white men had killed their Savior, but, 
now he knew them better, he had changed his mind. 

FATHER HENNESSEY, of Jersey City, hàs devised 
another plan for smoothing over the difficulties toa 
recognition and support of Catholic schools by the 
State. See an account of it copied in another col- 
umn of this issue. 

Miss KATE FIELD says that a tanner remarked 
lately: If I had not read Carlyle, I should never 
have made my leather so good.“ That la a nobler 
tribute than the great public ovation of Carlyle’s 
elghtieth birthday. 

Mr. FRoTHINGHAM opened last Sunday the Horti- 
eultural Hall lecture course of this winter with a very 
instructive paper un The Soul of Transcendental- 
ism,” A full hall, aa usual, attested his popularity 
with thinking Bostonians. a 

Ir is STATED that an effort to abolish the religious 
test in New Hampshire, which at present excludes 
all but “Protestants” from the offices of governor, 
senator, and representative, will be made at the next 
session of the Legislature. 

Tux CaraoLic Freeman's Journal, of New York 
city, was greatly displeased at Senator Kernan's op- 
position to the priesthood on the school question, 
and regrets that it gave him support three years ago 
for Governor, snd later for Seuator. 

Tae Pore has expressed hia ‘‘good-will’’ towards 
the Centennial Exposition through Cardinal An- 
tonelll, by promising to contribnte articles to the ex- 
hibition. He would show it much more effectually 
by calling off his dogs from the school system they 
are so savagely worrying. 

Mn. Conw.y’s lecture on the religions of India, 
with sketches of eminent Orientallste in London, 
and their influence on England, at the Parker Me- 
morlal Hall, on Monday evening next, ia one that 
will doubtless have a large hearing. Mr. Conway 
makes his themes very Interesting. 

Rey, Dr, Curry, editor of the New York Metho- 
dist Christian Advocate, says that the greatest objec- 
tion in bla mind to the Gray Nuns Act” is the pub- 


lic or State recognition of any church-school of any 
kind. Exactly so; but why, then, does he want the 
State to keep the public schools Protestant church- 
echoole—which they are to-day ? 

Tae CHRISTMABR issue of the New York Tribune 
said: The unprecedentedly large number of letters 
on the school question which have been received by 
the Tyibune since the President’s Message was sub- 
mitted to Congress is a striking proof of the extra- 
ordinary interest which is taken by the public in this 
great lseue.“? Yet some wilfully fatuous journals 
persist in treating the lesue as Invented for political 
capital. 

Ir Is well-known that the people of New Jersey 
recently adopted a Constitutional Amendment tazing 
church property. Now the Methodist clergy of 
Jersey City propose to dispute this provision. The 
New York Herald says that they have adopted a 
resolution not to pay taxes on church property, but 
to carry the question into the courts. The members 
of the Methodist church were unanimous in support 
of the amendments, and now they find that one 
amendment le most detrimental to the interests of 
thelr church.” 


ConGRESSMAN SEELYE has just told a reporter of 
the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican that he ls 
equally opposed to the Romish and secular theory of 
public school education; that what he wants is to 
keep the Bible in the schoola as now. This is the 
position of the overwhelming majority of Evangelical 
Protestants; but Professor Seelye, who is a warm 
advocate of the Christian Amendment, sees clearly 
that without this Amendment the Bible cannot be 
kept in the schools permanently. Why is so little 
intelligence displayed on this subject? The Bible 
must come ont of the schools, or the Christian 
Amendment, with all Its tyrannical consequences, 
must go into the Constitution. 


Tite Laws of New York provide that police courta 
shall send vagrant children to institutions of the 
same religious denomination as the parents of those 
children. In consequence of this provision, the Ro- 
man Catholic Protectory in Westchester receives a 
very much larger number of uch children than are 
sent to the House of Refuge. This arrangement well 
illustrates the cunning devices by which Romanism 
is steadily undermining our republicanism to the full 
extent of Its power. If anything ia absurdly and 
monstrously unjust, it is the principle on which the 
above law is founded. When parents are elther so 
criminal, so neglectful, or so untortunate as to turn 
thelr children loose upon the streets, and theraby 
compel the State to assume the responslbility and the 
expense of bringing them up, the parents’ rightful 
control over the children absolutely ceases; and the 
State should provide for the little ones according to 
the method proved by experience to be most effective 
in making them good citizens. By what right is it 
called upon to compel such children to inherit the 
same ignorance and superstition which have cursed 
the parents and made the children mere paupers and 
public burdens? The Catholics, In this as in other 
matters, have entrapped the State into conceding a 
mischievous and vicious principle; namely, the right 
of criminal or panper parents to entall their own gu- 
perstitions on thelr children, to the equal hurt both of 
the children and of the community, All thie non- 
sanse should be brushed aside without hesitation, 
Vagrant children should be reared on the principles 
of sound educational science, applied by wise, kind, 
and experienced superintendents in well-endowed 
State institutions; and with these Institutions no 
sect, Catholle or Protestant, should be permitted to 
Interfere in the slightest degree. The public have 
got to learn a lesson not only of wisdom, but of 
courage also, In dealing with all such questions, or 
they will hatch ont a broad of social mischisfs worse 
than a nest of rattleanakee. 
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Atomism in Science and Religion. 


‘TENTH LECTURE IN THE 8£VENTH COURSE OF SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON LEOTURES, GIVEN UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, AT HOR- 
TICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MAROH 21, 1875. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


The baby new to earth and aky 
What time his tender palm is prast 
Agalnst the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘‘this 18 J.“ 


But, as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “1" and “me,” 
And finds "I am not what I see 

And other than the things I touch." 


So rounds he to a separate mind 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 
— Tennyson. 

The Atomic Theory of the conetitution of matter, 
in some form or other, is accepted to-day by the great 
majority of scientific men. 

„The general doctrine of the atomic theory,“ says 
Whewell, in hie History of the Inductive Sciences 
[vol. II., p. 289], „ now firmly established over the 
whole of the chemical world. There still remain 
several controverted polnts.... Such controyerted 
points do not belong to our history, which treats 
only of the progress of aclentific tratha already rec- 
ognized by all competent judges,” 

Comte says, in hia Positive Philosophy [vol. I., p. 
$25: Martineau, Eng. Ed.. referring to the modern 
revival of this theory by Dalton: The principle is 
in such harmony with acientific conceptions in all 
departments, that it appeared like a happy general- 
ization of the most familiar ideas of scientific men in 
every province of natural philosophy; and ite uni- 
versal and immediste admission took place as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, editor of Nature, says in 
that recognized 1 of science in England {under 
date of Nov. 11, 1 
the atomic theory l as been accepted by the majority 
of chemists, as may be seen on even acursory inspec- 
tion of the current literature of their selence.“ 

Professor Tyndall says, in his Fragments of Science 
[p. 86]: Long thinking and experimenting on the 
materiala which compose our world have led philos- 
ophers to conclude that matter is composed of atoms 
from which, whether separate or in combination, the 
whole material world ia built up,” 

The North British Review, inita number for March, 
1868, says: In other words, all men of science be- 
lieve, consciously or not, in atoms indivisible and 
imperishable. ... It is singular to find modern sci- 
ence returning to the never ending motion of the old 
Greek atom.” 

Professor Alexander W. Williamson, in his insu- 
gural address as President of the British Association 
at Bradford, in the year 1873, bore the following 
testimony to the same general fact: Since the 
father of modern chemiatry, the great Dalton, gave 
to chemiste a firm hold of the idea of atoms, their 
labors have been continually guided by that funda- 


9]: There can be no doubt that 


mental idea, and have confirmed it by a knowledge 
of more and more facts, while at the same time 
steadily adding to our knowledge of the properties of 
atoms. Every chemist who is investigating a new 
compound takes for granted that It must conalat of a 
great number of atom-clusters (called by him mole- 
cules), all of them alike, and each molecule consiat- 
ing of a certain number of atoms of at least two 
kinds. One of his first endeavors is to ascertain how 
many atoms of each kind there are in each molecule 
of the compound... Every good analysis of a pure 
compound leads to results which approximate to 
those required by the Atomic Theory; and chemists 
trust so thoroughly to the truth of that guide that 
they correct the resulte of such analysis by the ald of 
It... . We have the testimony of the great Berzelius 
to the flood of light which the idea of atoms threw 
on the facts respecting combining proportions which 
had been accumulated before it was made known; 
and from that time forward ita value has I In- 
creased as each succeeding year augmented the num- 
ber of facts which it explained... . I cannot quit 
this part of my subject without alluding to the fact 
that some few chemists, of such eminence as to be 
entitled to the most respectful attention, have of late 
years expressed an opinion that the idea of atome is 
not necessary for the explanation of the changes in 
the chemical constitution of matter, and have sought 
as far as possible to exclude from their Janguage any 
allusion to atoms. It would be out of place on this 
occasion to enter into any discussion of the questions 
thus raised; but I think it right to point out: 

“I, That these objectors have not shown us any 
inconaistency in the atomic theory, nor in the conclu- 
sions to which it leads. 

“II. That neither these nor any other philosophers 
have been able to explain the facta of chemistry on 
the assumption that there are no atoms, but that 
matter is infinitely divisible. 

III. That, when they interpret their analysis, 
these chemists allow themselves neither more nor 
less latitude than the atomic theory allows; in fact, 
they are unconsciously guided by it. 

These facts need no comment from me.. . The 
answer to our question respecting the meaning of 
the earnest work which le going on in our science 
must, I think, now be plain to you. Chemists are 
examining the combining power of atòma, and get- 
ting clear ideas of the constitution of matter.“ 


THE ANCIENT ATOMIC THEORY. 
Now I need not detaln you with any long account 


of the history of this great theory. The atomistic 


philosophy of Greece had ita rise In the fourth and 
third centuries before the Christian era. Anaxag- 
oras taught the doctrine of the seeds of things,” 
or homoiomereiai, as they were styled by later 
writers; namely, that the ultimate elements of things 
are like the things themselves, being ‘particles 
which are homogeneous in each kind of body, but 
various in different kinds.“ For instance, bone is 
made of ultimate bone-atoms, which have precisely 
the same qualities as bone itself; and, since it is food 
that makes the bones, flesh, and blood, food contains 
bone-atoms, flesh- atoms, blood-atoms, and 80 forth. 
Both Whewell and Professor Maxwell consider this 
doctrine of Anaxagoras opposed to the atomistic 
philosophy of Leucippus and Democritus, who came 
after him; but Lewes | History of Philosophy, vol. I., 
p. 101] takes the profounder view that Atomism ia 
homwomerianism stripped of qualities. It is there- 
fore the system of Anaxagoras greatly improved." 
Ueberweg also discerns that his doctrine is ‘a sort of 
qualitative Atomism.““ [History of Philosophy, vol. 
I., p. 69.] Regarding Anaxagoras, therefore, aa the 
logical precursor of Empedocles, Democritus, Epicu- 
rus, and Lucretius, the latter of whom has given us 
the best exposition of the ancient atomic theory in 
his great poem On the Nature of Thingo,’’ I have 
thought it only just to mention his service to science 
in this first crude yet fruitful speculation, because 
Professor Tyndall wholly forgot Anaxagoras in his 
famous Belfast address of last year. 

In the revival and elaboration of the ancient 
atomic theory of Greece, which, as I have shown, is 
the germ of the recognized basis of modern chem- 
istry, a great many students of Nature have shared, 
I will briefly sketch the essential features of this 
theory as Lucretius left it, and then describe the con- 
dition to which it has been brought by the discoy- 
eries and calculations of modern science, 

Lucretius did not use the word atoms; his favorite 
expressions are primordia or ordia prima, fret be- 
glnnings,“ and semina serum, seeds of things.“ 
According to him, nothing exists but atoms in ever- 
lasting and rapid motion, on the one hand, and void 
space, on the other; all else is opinion,” The 
atoms are solid, hard, indestructible, minute, yet not 
infinitely eo, having parts, yet “‘strong in everlasting 
singleness,” unalterable, indivisible. All that exists 
ie the result of their combined masses and motions. 
To account for their motion, he supposes an eternal 
“fall? or rain of atoms from infinite space above to 
infinite space below, purauing straight and paralle) 

athas sheer downwards forever, with immense veloc- 

ty. But In this way nothing could ever have been 
produced; and, in orderto explain the origin of the 
system of things as it ia, he le obliged to make the 
extraordinary assumption that, at ‘‘quite uncertaln 
times and uncertain points of space,“ they werve“ 
just a little from thelr paths, come thus into colli- 
sion, and by mutual entanglement and ever-contin- 
nous motion, bounding and rebounding from each 
other without end, build up the existing universe, 
This “‘swerving” from parallel paths is the famous 
doctrine of the “declination of atoms“; and it In- 
volved the admission of a certain sort of free-will. 
Lucretius believed In free-will; but, instead of at- 
tributing it to man, he attributed it to the atoma 
themselves. This, in brief, is the atomic theory of 


Lucretius, which differed from that of Democritus 
in at least one important respect: Lucretius held 
that the atoms moved at first onlyin one and the 
same direction, and consequently had to account for 
thelr Indispensable ö by a species of free 
volition; while Democritus held that they moved 
equally in all directions, and could postulate the 
necessary collisions without the aid of any euch du- 
bious hypothesis. 

Now two principles are contained in this Lucretian 
doctrine which are common to it with all modern 
forms of the atomic theory; namely, atoms can nel- 
ther be created nor destroyed, and their motions can 
neither be created nor destroyed. Each atom, he 
held, preserves Its velocity unaltered, whether it con- 
tinues on forever in a solitary path or enters into col- 
llaion and combination with other atoms. Even in 
solid bodies, according to him, each atom is still 
moving with all its original velocity; and he explains 
the deceptive appearance of rest by likening the 
solid body to a distant flock of sheep, in which the 
lambs are skipping about with great activity, yet 
which looks to the beholder merely like a white patch 
on the green hill-side. This isa remarkable case of 
what Professor Tyndall calle the ‘scientific imagi» 
nation,” and fairly illustrates the poetic genius of 
Lucretius, 


THREE PHASES OF THE MODERN THEORY. 


To trace step by step the development of the atomic 
pec in the hands of modern investigators would 
equally transcend the limits of the occasion and the 
limits of my power. Wenzel, Higgins, J. B. Richter, 
Dalton, Thomson, Berzelius, Wollaston, Gay-Lussac, 
Berthollet, Davy, Humboldt, Daniel Bernouilll, 
Lesage, Herapath, Joule, Krönig, Stokes, Stoney, 
Loschmidt, Helmholtz, Clausius, Faraday, Playfair, 
Maxwell, Sir W. Thomson, Boltzmann,—all these, 
and a host of others, have had more or less to do 
with establishing the atomic theory on its present 
firm foundation; and immense labors still remain to 
perfect it. On this subject, as on all others, think- 
ers seem to divide themselves into schools. There 
is the occult agency school, and there is also the dis- 
placement school, which again is subdivided into 
two minor parties. Thus we have three chief forms 
or phases under which the atomic theory is held to- 
day by our contemporaries; and so great is the im- 
portance of thia theory in its bearings upom the for- 
mation of a true philosophy of the universe, that you 
will pardon me, I trust, if I now proceed to etate 
briefly these three differing views of the atomic con- 
stitution of matter. 

1, The occult agency school believe that force 
can be exerted by one stom upon another with- 
out being transmitted by any material medium. 
They believe both In solid atoms and in void space, 
somewhat after the manner of Lucretius; but, while 
he admitted the existence of no force except that of 
physical collision, this school believe that each atom 
is the sent of attractive and repelling, perhaps oblique 
and tangential, forces; that it exerts energy which 
acte across void space upon other atoms in a manner 
quite incomprehensible to us. They refer to the law 
of gravitation, by the terms of which every particle 
of matter In the universe attracts every other parti- 
cle, with a force directly proportional to ite mass and 
Inversely proportional to the square of the distances; 
and they urge with cogency that, If this law is true, 
and if vold space anywhere exists, then the gravita- 
tive energy must act across this void. Every atom, 
on this view, ia ensphered in the midst of occult 
forces reaching out mysteriously to the outermost 
bounds of the universe, but decreasing in intensity 
as the distance increases; and the atom itself may 
be likened to the solid nucleus of a comet, with an 
immaterial envelope extending in all directions with- 
out limit. There la a tendency in this theory to 
abolish the solid nucleus altogether, or metam or- 
phose it into the mystic point of Boscovich, a mere 
position or centre of force without extension, a 
mathematical point endowed with dynamical prop- 
erties; but I can only sketch in outline now. 

2. The first division of the displacement school 
believe in hard atoms of two orders, one ponderable 
and the other imponderable (at least in comparison 
with the first); and they admit the existence of void 
space. Sir John Herschel asks why the atoms of a 
solid may not be imagined to be as thinly distributed 
through the space it occupies as the stars that com- 

ose a nebula; and compares a ray of light penetrat- 
În glaas to a bird threading the mazes of a forest.“ 
[FToumans“ New Chemistry, p. 37.] By undulationa 
among the imponderable atoma, which are supposed 
to be infinitely smaller than the ponderable, and to 
interpenetrate all bodies perceptible by the senses, 
such phenomena as those of light, gravitation, et 
cetera, are explained, or supposed to be explained. 
But this theory admits the existence of no occult 
forces; every effect is the result of impacts of atom 
on atom and of communicated motion. All phe- 
nomena are thus the consequence of the mechanical 
e of atoms, either of one order or of the 
other. A 

3. Tul second division of the displacement school 
believe in a single omnipresent fluid, a universal 
ether filling all space and leaving no void or vacuum 
anywhere. They believe that the elementary atoms 
assumed by the chemical laws of definite and multi- 
ple proportions, with their universal properties of 
cohesion, hardness, elasticity, mass, weight, and so 
forth, are almply various minute portions of this 
omnipresent flaid which have received some kind of 
eddying motion; that these innumerable tiny whirls 
ina limitleas ocean of ether, by various combina- 
tlons of form and motion, produce all the phenomena 
of grosa matter, while the circamambient ether, by 
other motions, transmita the undulations known as 
light, radiant heat, magnetism, and so forth; that 
the ether may act upon the atomic whirls, and recip- 
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tocally be acted upon by them, but the nature of this 
action differs greatly from that of the atoms on each 
other; that the creation or destruction of these 
whirl-atoms ía impossible to us, and not due to any 
forces known to us. According to this view, all mo- 
tion is by displacement, either of the fluid whirl- 
koms or of the fluid which eternally encompasses 
them and undulates in response to their least change 
of position, 

hese three chief phases of the atomic theory in its 
modern form differ in many respecta, I need not 

nt ont how, from the Lucretian or Democritean 
orm of it. But they all agree in this: that matter 
as known to our senses consists of an {llimitable 
number of infinitesimal parts or atoms; that these 
atoms are neither destructible nor creatable; that 
the sum of the atoms is constant, and the sum of 
their motions is constant too, however variously die- 
tributed it may be; and that all phenomenal forms 
and masses are merely combinations in endless 
variety of these ultimate elements. As to which of 
these three phases of the theory is true, or whether 
any one of them is true, itis not for me to decide; 
that the essential theory in some form le true, I can- 
not donbt. The notion of the Infinite divisibility of 
matter ia both a physical and a metaphysical ab- 
surdity, and the only alternative ls ita ultimate In- 
divistbility; which is only another name for the 
atomic theory. (If I may be permitted to quote 
words of my own, I would cite this passage from the 
North American Review for July, 1864: “That a 
cubic foot of tron consists of two halves, that each 
half consists of two-fourths, each fourth of two- 
eighths, and so forth, ia a necessary truth; and of 
auch division there can be no arbitrary termination. 
Bat the partition in this case is merely nominal, not 
real; and it extends so far only as the mind follows 
out the process in 8 .. Matter, there- 
fore, ia not winter divisible in thought. Neither 
can an infinite division of matter be poselble in fact, 
For, inasmuch as mere division cannot annihilate 
anything, it could never reduce extended matter to 
rape h and concrete units must still subsist as 
the condition of all discrete quantity, In other 
words, matter, while existent at all, must exist as an 
aggregate of extended parts... . Extended unite of 
matter actually indivisible by existent forces must be 
concladed to exist, That greater forces might con- 
tinue the division is not to be rashly denied; but to 
suppose that any force whatever could continue it 
far enough to destroy all units of extension, Is to fall 
into a metaphysical absurdity. Nothing short of the 
annihilation of matter would abolish the necessity 
of the existence of infinitesimal extended atoms; 
their e imagination has no bearing 
on the question.” Yet Mr. John Fiske, borrowing 
gratuitous difficulties from Herbert Spencer, is un- 
able to decide, in the first chapter of his Cosmic Phi- 
losophy, whether matter is ultimately divisible or in- 
divisible. The almost universes! acceptance of the 
essence of the atomic theory by the modern sclentifle 
world is certainly a conclusive reply to Herbert 
Spencer and his very able disciple.) 


THE KINETIC THEORY OF GABES, 


Unnumbered questions still remain to be an- 
swered, no matter what theory is held respecting the 
ultimate constitution of matter; and the answering 
of these questions is a part of the unfinished work 
of sclence. But results have already been attained 
which seem to establish it as a certain truth that 
atoms of inconceivable minuteness are the ultimate 
constituents of matter as we know It, whether the 
existence of vacua is admitted or denied, and wheth- 
er all known forces can be reduced ultimately to mere 
modes of motion or not. Permit me to describe 
briefly the actual state of positive knowledge on the 
subject, on the authority of those whose names are a 
an ciani guarantee of their own competency to 
Speak. i 

Professor Clerk-Maxwell, one of the most distin- 
guished promoters of molecular selence, in a per 
read before the British Association in 1873, at Brad- 
ford,—uaing the word molecule as ‘the more general 
term” including both atome and primary combina- 
tions of atoms,—says :— 

“We may divide the ultimate results into three 
ranks, according to the completeness of our knowl- 
edge of them: 

“To the firat rank belong the relative masses of the 
molecules of different gases, and thelr velocities In 
metres per second. These data are obtained from 
experiments on the 9 ＋ and density of gases, 
and are known to a high degree of precision. 

In the second rank we must place the relative size 
of the molecules of different gases, the length of their 
mean paths, and the number of collisions in a second. 
These quantities are deduced from experiments on 
the three kinds of diffusion, Their received values 
must be regarded as rough approximations till the 
methods of experimenting are greatly improved, 

There le another set of quantities which we must 
place In the third rank, because our knowledge of 
them is neither preclee, as in the first rank, nor ap- 
proximate, as in the second, but is only as yet of the 
nature of a probable conjecture, These are the abso- 
lute mass of amolecule, its absolute diameter, and the 
number of molecules in a cubic centimetre. We 
know the relative masses of different molecules with 
great accuracy, and we know their relative diameters 
approximately. From these we can deduce the rel- 
ative densities of the molecules themselves. So far 
we are on firm ground.“ 

In his In l address as President of the Brit- 
ish Association, in 1871, at Edinburgh, Sir William 
Thomson, another eminent worker in the same field 
of molecular science, thus alludes to recent discov- 
eries :— 

The greatest achievement yet made in molecular 
theory of the properties of matter is the Kinetic 


Theory of Gases, shadowed forth by Lucretius, 
definitely stated by Daniel Bernouilli, largely devel- 
oped by Herapath, made a reality by Joule, and 
worked out to its present advanced state by Clausius 
and Maxwell. Joule, from his dynamical equivalent 
of heat, and his experiments upon the heat pro- 
duced by she condensation of gas, was able to esti- 
mate the average velocity of the ultimate molecules 
or atom composing it. His estimate for hydrogen 
was 6,225 feet per second at temperature 60° Fah- 
renhelt, and 6,055 feet per second at the freezing- 
point, Clausius took fully into account the impacts 
of molecules on one another, and the kinetic energy 
of relalice motions of the matter constitating an in- 
dividual atom, He investigated therelation between 
their diameters, the number in a given space, and 
the mean length of path from impact to impact, and 
so gave the foundation for estimates of the absolute 
dimensions of atome, to which I shall refer later. 
He explained the slowness of gaseous diffuslon by 
the mutual impacts of the atoms to which I shall 
refer Jater, and Jaid a secure foundation for a com- 
plete theory of the diffusion of fluids, previously a 
moat refractory eni The deeply penetrating 
genius of Maxwell brought in viscosity and thermal 
conductivity, and thus completed the dynamical ex- 
planation of all the known properties of gases, ex- 
cept their electric resistance and brittleness to elec- 
tric force, 

No such comprehensive molecular theory had 
ever been even imagined before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Definite and complete in its ares as it is, it le 
but a well-drawn part of a great chart in which all 
physical science will be represented with every prop- 
erty of matter shown in dynamical relation to the 
whole, The prospect we have now of an early com- 
pletion of this chart is based on the assumption of 
atoms. But there can be no permanent satisfaction 
to the mind in explaining heat, light, elasticity, dif- 
fusion, electricity, and magnetism, in gases, liquids 
and solids, and describing precisely the relations of 
these different states of matter to one another by 
statistics of great numbers of atoms, when the prop- 
erties of the atom itself are simply assumed, hen 
the theory of which we have the first instalment in 
Clausius’ and Maxwell’s work le complete, we are 
but brought face to face with a superlatively grand 
2 is the inner mechanism of the 
atom 


THE NATURE OF ATOMS, 


What light, then, has been thrown on this “inner 
mechanism”’’ of the atom, by actual discovery ? 

Helmholtz has proved that in a perfect fluid one 
vortex or whirlpool canuot destroy another, cannot 
cut through or divide it in any way from the outside; 
so that a system of vortex- atoms, shaped each like a 
ring of smoke expelled from the mouth of a skilful 
smoker, and consisting of a great number of small 
circles arranged side by side in the form of a larger 
circle and all revolving in the same direction, would 
be an atomic system in which the atoms would be 
indestructible by any mutual action. Sir William 
Thomson seized on this conception of a ring-shaped 
vortex-atom, as meeting both the theoretical and 
practical requirements of the case. Instead of the 
hard and solid atom of Lucretius flying in the midst 
of void space, we thus have an atom of whirling 
fluid shaped like a ring, yet just as indestructible as 
the other, moving with equal velocity through an in- 
finite ocean of kindred fluid. This newest concep- 
tion is of a vastly more complex nature, raising new 
and profoundly interesting questions, and indicating 
a great dynamical advancement on the hard mechan- 
ism of the Lucretian atomology. But the interlor 
structure of atoms must remain a matter of mere 
conjecture, until many other fundamental points are 
first settled. 

But, leaving the question of the“ Inner mechan- 
ism” of atoms undetermined, itis a fundamental part 
of the atomic theory In all ita forme that atoms of the 
same kind should contain exactly the same amount of 
matter, or be exactly equal In weight; otherwlse the 
laws of definite and multiple proportions could not 
be true. Their origin (according to Maxwell) can- 
not be referred to evolution, which implies continual 
change; whereas the atom is unchangeable, and is 
the condition rather than the consequence of evolu- 
tion. In fact, Sir John Herschel considers that the 
exact equality of each molecule to every other gives 
it the character of a manufactured article“; from 
which Professor Maxwell concludes that it must 
have been manufactured by Divine power, whereas 
it is at least as logical to conceive it as eternal and 
self-existent. 

In respect to consistency, the atom is no longer 
conceived as a hard, rigid body, but as elastic and 
subject to Internal movements which, according to 
Stokes“ discovery, constitute periodical or chro- 
nometric vibrations; and it therefore emits light- 
rays whose wave-lengths may be compared by 
means of the spectroscope to within one ten-thou- 
sandth part. The {identity of these vibration-periods 
in atoms of the same chemical class, whether they 
exist In the earth, the sun, or the stars, has been 
proved by the spectroscope. 

The relative atomic weights have been ascertained 
with great precision in consequence of Dalton’s dis- 
coveries: the absolute weights are known only by 
‘probable conjecture,” but Maxwell calculates that 
one septillion of hydrogen-molecules would weigh 
only between four and five grammes; that is, in the 
neighborhood of seventy grains Troy. 

As to size, Loschmidt, of Vienna, first estimated 
the diameter of a molecule in 1865; Stoney, in 1868; 
and Sir W. Thomson, in 1870. made independent es- 
timates from different data, Reasoning from Loach- 
midt's data, Maxwell calculates that a row of about 
two million hydrogen-atoms would be about one 
millimetre long, or nearly four one-hundredths of 


an inch; while Thomson, ina paper communicated 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society on March 
22, 1870, from calculations made on the thickness of 
the film of a water bubble, declared that, “if a film 
of one two-hundred-millionth of a centimetre thick 
can exist as liquid at all, it is perfectly certain that 
there — os many molecules in Its thickness. 
That is, one flve-hundred-milllonth of an inch can- 
not very much exceed the diameter of a molecule of 
water, ? 

With reference to the number of molecules ina 
cubic centimetre of any gas, at standard pressure 
and temperature, Professor Maxwell estimates that 
there are abont nineteen qulntilllons of them in that 


space. 
— it will be remembered, conceived that 
atoms were in continual and rapid motion; at first, 
only in one direction, but, in consequence of werv- 
ing” and ensuing collision, in various directions. 
Thus he held that they were constantly rebounding 
from each other, without ever losing their velocity 
or being worn away by the violence of the blows 
they received from each other. This, substantially, 
is the doctrine of modern science also, Profeseor 
Maxwell attributes the recent progren of molecular 
physics to a study of the mec cal effects of the 
impact of these endlessly flying molecules ons upon 
another. The constant succession of these strokes 
upon any confining surface ia the accepted explana- 
tion of the pressure of air and other gases. M. 
Lesage, of Geneva, has even attempted to give a 
mechanical explanation of gravitation In this man- 
ner; assaming that atoms are flying In all directions 
through space with vast velocity, he considers that 
the * of the sun and the earth is due to the 
fact that they each shield the other from many of 
these atomic blows in front, while the blows on the 
back, not being neutralized by similar blows in front 
push the two bodies towards each other! This is, o 
conrse, an oxtrs nt hypothesis; though interest- 
— * showing the general drift of scientific specu- 
lation. 

This “Kinetic Theory of Gases,“ explaining Rob- 
ert Boyle's law that the pressure of air is propor- 
tional to its density by means of the impacts of fy- 
ing molecules, has of course concentrated attention 
on the velocity of these molecules and the number 
of collisions between them. For instance, a cubic 
centimetre of hydrogen, at the temperature of melt- 
ing ice and at a pressure of one atmosphere, weighs 
0.600804 of a gramme. At what rate must the 
hydrogen-molecules be fying, in order to produce 
the observed pressure on 6 confining surface? 
Dr. Joule, as the answer to this question, gira 1,859 
metres or 6.000 feet per second. That is, the average 
velocity of the atoms is considerably more than a 
mile in every second! This exceeds the velocity of 
the swiftest cannon-ball. Other gases have a much 
smaller velocity; oxygen-molecules, according to 
Maxwell's tables, move at the rate of 466 metres per 
second, or one-fourth as rapidly: ammonia at the 
rate of (00 metres. But all gases have a molecular 
velocity much higher than that of bullets. It we 
wish,” says Maxwell, “to form a mental representa- 
tion of what is golng on among the molecules in 
calm air, we cannot do better than observe a swarm 
of bees, when every individual bee ls flying furious- 
ly, first In one direction, and then in another, while- 
the warm as a whole either remaina at rest or sails. 
slowly through the air.“ Elsewhere he directs his 
audience to concelve the molecules of the air in the 
hall to be shooting about in all directione at the rate 
of seventeen miles a minute. We are perpetually 
under the hottent fire that can be eg peg 

Now by experiments on the diffasion of gases it 
has been ascertained how far a molecule travels, on 
an average, before coming Into collision with an- 
other. ia distance Professor Clausius has called 
the mean path” of a molecule. Itis a very small 
quantity, only about the tenth part of the length of 
a wave of light, and occupying an inconcelvably 
small time. Anatom of hydrogen undergoes abont 
17,750,000,000 collisions in every second; an atom of 
oxygen, 7,646,000,000 collisions in every second. In: 
all cases, the course of an atom le changed billione 
of times in a second, in consequence of these end- 
leas and rapid collisions; and the actual distance 
traversed, as measured between the initial and 
terminal points of ite path during a given time, le 
therefore very small. For crookedness, the path of 
chain-lightning will bear no comparison with that of 
these wonderful and tireless little travellers. 

Such, then, is about the sum of the actual resulte 
hitherto attained In the study of the atomic consti- 
tation of matter. Astronomical and terrestrial 
magnitudes,” saya Professor Maxwell, in a passage 
which has been deservedly praised by Professor 
Tyndall, ‘are far inferior In scientific importance to 
that most fundamental of standards which forms 
the base of the molecular system. Natural causes, 
as we all know, are at work, which tend to modify, 
if they do not destroy. all the arrangements and di- 
mensions of the earth and the whole solar system. 
But though In the course of ages catastrophes have 
ocenrred and may yet oceur in the heavens, though 
ancient systems may be dissolved and new systems 
evolved out of their ruins, the molecules ont of 
which these systems are built—the foundation stones 
of the material universe remain unbroken and un- 
worn. 


ATOMS AS INDIVIDUALS. 


Modern science, then, teaches us that the universe 
is built up out of atoms, combining into compounds 
of ever greater and 1 complexity. An omni- 
present ether, a perfect fiuid’’ without friction of 
part with part, contains an illimitable number of 
tiny eddies or vortices, consubstantlal with itaelf, 
whose motions of vast velocity have given rise to all 
the complicated phenomena of the cosmos. It 
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might be urged that the notion of a “‘perfect fuld” 
not composed of atoms is a fiction; for every known 
Huid is a compound of the very atoms which this 
„perfect fluid“ is devised to explain, and the imag- 
ined “‘perfection,”’ postulating an absolute conti- 
nuity of matter which is contrary to all we know of 
finids, Ki the very conception of fluidity it- 
self, It will be discovered, I think, on closer anal- 
ysis, that the ether itself must be com of ulti- 
mate particles of some sort, to explain which a still 
more subtile ether must be postulated, and ao on for- 
ever. 


“Big fleas have IIttle fleas upon their backs to bite ‘em, 
And little fleas have smaller fleas, and so ad infinitum." 


After all, Nature being manifest] ay a of 
parts, the assemption of ultimate minima Nature, as 
alton entitled atoms, cannot be evaded; and it 
seoms as if the very conception of Being itself was 
thus resolved into an infinite multiplicity, to the 
total destruction of all real unity. 

I do not see how to escape this conclusion, so lon 
as the unity sought is a purely physical or materi 
unity, The only unity that seems beyond the reach 
of this all-powerful solvent of logic Ia of a different, 
a purely dyoamionl, order, But nothing that science 
has proved, or can possibly prove, in the direction of 
a universal atomism, will stand in the way of the 
unity I referto. Iam willing to admit, even in ad- 
vance of all discoveries or theorles known to me, 
that a universal ether exists, absolutely homoge- 
neous with itself throughout the infinitade of apace; 
that in this ether ring-shaped vortices, or whirls o! 
any desired shape, of infinitesimal size and of in- 
finite number, constitute the first order of atoms; 
that molecules of these vortex-atoms are connected 
in some sixty or more different ways to constitute 
the known chemical elements, as a second order of 
atoms, which are regarded as elementary merely be- 
cause they have never yet been decomposed; and 
that all the binary, ternary, and other compounds 
known to experimental science, are really at the 
third remove from atomic elmplicity, A more thor- 
ough-going atomic theory than this I cannot con- 
ceive. Nevertheless, that being proved which ia 
proved, the conditions of a true dynamical unity are 
Still untouched, 

1. Atoms of the same chemical species are known 
to be absolutely equal in combining power, and 
therefore in the quantity of matter they each con- 
tain, as Maxwell admits. They are also absolutely 
equal in their internal movements or harton pa 
riods, and consequently in the character of the light- 
rays they emit; as ia also admitted on spectroscopic 
evidence. That is, one hydrogen-atom la exactly like 
all other hydrogen-atoms, and so on, This abao- 
lute similarity, however, is itself a fact which de- 
mands a scientific explanation in an especial degree, 
being a fact of the widest generality and of incon- 
testable genuineness. What mechanical theory has 
ever yet been devised to explain it? 

2. The different chronometic vibrations which 
Stokes has shown to be characteristic of atoms of 
different species testify to a regularity of internal 
movements for which no cause can be assigned in 
the physical environment—teatify, in fact, to a sort 
of atomic vitality strikingly analogous to that of the 
lowest organisms. What mechanical theory has 
ever been devised to explain it? - 

3. The enormous velocity of the atoms, and the 
constant expenditure of energy required to sastain 
their motion, and the absolute equality of velocity 
in all atoms of the same species, are inexplicable by 
any known causes. What mechanical theory has 
ever been devised to explain it? 

4. The constitution of the entire atomic system is 
auch that It has ensured the gradual evolution of a 
cosmos ont of a relative chaos. What mechanical 
theory has ever been devised to explain it? 

5. Supposing that the ultimate atome could, by 
anguessed discoverles and unsuspected improve- 
ments of instruments, be brought within the reach 
of our senses of aight, touch, smell, taste, hearing, 
nothing could be discovered in them but the power 
of affecting human nerves in such manner as to pro- 
duce corresponding sensations. In the last analysis, 
these sensations are all that is known, or can be 
known, respecting any object of the senses; and all 
that the senses, aided or unaided, can testify to is 
the existence of an external power competent to af- 
fect them, What mechanical theory has ever been 
devised to explain it? 

Such questions as these might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. They all point to some other than mechani- 
cal answer; to some anewer that shall be couched in 
terme of a pure dynamism to which no data of sense 
or imagination correspond. In a word, they all 
point to the existence of a Universal Power which is 
at the same time Universal Mind; they all point to 
the truth that more cannot come out of matter, its 
constitution, its laws, its processes, than it contained 
at the outset; they all point to a profound identity 
between the finite thought which interrogates and 
the infinite Thought which is interrogated; they all 
point to the conclusion that Atoms are the Individu- 
als of the Material Universe—that these Individuals 
are all specialized or focalized manifestations of a 
dynamical and intelligent Infinite,—and that in the 
highest sense the Universal is the only Individual or 
Indivistble, In a word, they all minister to aclentific 
theism, by which alone can the Universe be made a 
unity in human thought. 

INDIVIDUALS AS ATOMS, 


To me all this wonderful system of atoms revealed 
by sclence, each instinct with the capacity to perform 
Its own tiny part exactly, without fail, in such order 
and invariability that out of the primeval fire-cloud 
there emerges at last a boundless cosmos of harmony 
and beauty, peopled with souls that can think the 
true and love the lovely and do the right,—to me, I 


say, thie atom-system ie s luminous self-revealing of 


what men thoughtleasly style the Unknowable, but 
what In reality may be known and read in every 
corner of this magnificent universe. Science, with 
her reclamation of vast stretches of waste marsh 
lands from the ocean of ignorance, ie but extending 
the empire of thought over regions where thought- 
lessness has brooded like an all-concesling sea-mist. 
She is but making evident to us, in her rapidly grow- 
ing atomic theory, the primary concentrations of 
that Universal Power which is yet never divided 
from itself. I my grant to her all that she de- 
mands in the eternal banishment of antique errora— 
all that she seeks in the rednction of universal mat- 
ter to ether-vortices or atoms of some other nature, 
and the government of all the motions by strict! 

mechanical laws: in all that I doubt not she wi) 

sooner or later succeed. But she cannot succeed, 
and will not long persevere to try, in explaining by 
mechanical laws alone whence motion originally 
proceeds or what it finally ultimates in. Origin and 
end alike are one; and thatia Mind, Onein Many, 
Many in One; science, philosophy, and religion are 
alike concerned in the perpetual vision of that great 
central truth. 

Towards these views, I believe, modern thought 
betrays a steady and increasing tendency, But what 
special appropriateness is there in bringing them for- 
ward here? Why should I weary you with arid 
abstractions or dry scientific theories, when so many 
practical reforms are clamoring for attention at our 
doors? Perhaps I am greatly in error; but between 
such abstract speculations as these and the great 
practical reforms of the day I seem to discern a pro- 
found connection. What we think of matter vitally 
affects what we think of man; and what we think of 
man will vitally affect what we do for bim. While I 
do not wish to press analogy too far, I find no ques- 
tion more full of grave significance, more sure to 
arrest the attention of all who take it in, than this: 
“Am Ian atom?” 

Not an atom, of course, in the sense of Democritus 
or Thomson; yet in asense which every quick wit 
will divine. Atom and individual are the same: one 
signifies not to be cut,“ the other not to be 
divided.“ Molecular science is not more concerned 
than antbropology or religion with the problem: 
What is the nature of the ultimate unit, the atom, the 
Individual?“ Sociology finda its molar mass in 
universal society; its molecule in the family; its 
atom in the individual. What it teaches respecting 
these is tò shape the destinies of uncounted genera- 
tions, Agaln are we confronted with the question: 
“Am I an atom? What is this being of mine that 
the common tongue should call it individual, or 
indivisible? Has it any such sacred anity as shall 
justify the boast? What is its relation to the aocial 
and the cosmical whole? Ia it one of the perma- 
nent elemente or ultimate unite without which the 
whole could not exist? Was it beginningless— will 
it be endless? Am I a simple essence or monad, 
not composed of parta, and therefore not again 
resolvable into parts? What is that within me 
which sere ‘I,’ and refuses to consider itself as 
more or leas than one? Why does it refuse to be 
analyzed Into a mere stream of fleeting impressions, 
or mere serlated states of consclousness? Why is 
the preservation and development of my individual- 
lty so supremely precious to me? Am I, or am I 
not, In any real sense, an individual, an atom ?"’ 

Certainly I shall not presume or pretend to find 
answers for all these questions. I put them only to 
suggest the profound connection between the atom- 
ism of science and the atomism of religion, Of one 
thing, however, I am sure. Radicalism to-day le 
tired of the one-sided individualism which, like the 
ancient atomic theory of Lucrotius, sets up the 
individual against all comers as an absolute unit 
independent of „Il save itself, heeding no law an 
knowing no power but that of its own “primordial 
motlon.“ In its reaction against the encroachments 
of society on individual rights, it sometimes stands 
ao atifily straight as to lean backwards. This is not 
well or wise. The atom cannot. secede from the 
solar or coemical systems of which it isa part. If 
radicalism means atomiem in the old Lucretian 
sense, and teaches that the individual is self- 
subsistent, even to the extent of ignoring a single 
natural obligation involved in the solidarity of man, 
it must revise both its theory and Its practice in the 
light of a more modern theory, or it will be swept 
away ss an anachronism. F do not believe in the 
old-fashioned atomism, either in scienco or in 
society or in religion. I believe in the atomic theory 
as carried forward and developed into the atomo- 
dynamic theory, which Includes all that atomism 
bas to teach, but adds the elements of a profound 
philosophical, social, and religious unity. Hegel 
wrote: In recent times, the atomistic view has 
become in politics still more important than in phys- 
ies. According to it, the will of the individuals as 
such is the principle of the State; the source of 
attraction (association) is the particalarity of, our 
needs and greeds; and the Universal, the State itself, 
is the external relation of contract.’’ [Quoted in 
Stirling's Secret of Hegel, vol II., p. 212: Eng. Ed. 
It is this old atomistic conception of the individua 
will, rather than the universal reason, as the ulti- 
mate principle and appeal, that produces both the 
oppression of minorities by majorities and the indif- 
ferentism of individuals to their public duties, The 
trouble lies in leaving the universal out of sight. 
Individualists in the old atomistic sense appeal to 
the law of their own nature as supreme over all 
soclal law,—which is well enough, nay, necessary, 
when social lawis based on anything more narrow 
than universal reason; but social law is far more the 
expression of the common nature of all than is will- 
ingly conceded by old-atomistic indlvidualists, and 
then its claim to be obeyed is also the claim of the 


individual's own nature also. The atomo-dynamical 
view emphasizes the value of the individual, and the 
sanctity of his rights, just as strongly as the old- 
atomistic view; but in the individual himself it die- 
cerns the universal also, and counts this as the 
individual's best. Hence it has a rational reverenee 
for the State as the necessary expression of the 
unſversal element in all individuale, —as the enact- 
ment and institution of the universal reason and 
conscience, and not at all as that of the majori- 
ty's will aa such, To dispute and disobey this uni- 
versal authority le to violate, not the arbitrary com- 
mands of man, but the sacred behests of ourown 
highest nature and the supreme sanctitles of the 
universe itself. : 


THE ATOMICITY OF THE BOUL. 


Regarding the Individual, then, as on the one 
hand the highest known expression of the Universal 
Power of the cesmos, and on the other as a centre 
of conscious moral and intellectual life which playa 
a fundamental, Independent, and dignified part in 
the economy of human society, the new atomic 
theory of man is the theory of scientific radicaliem ; 
and the supreme value and function of the individ- 
ues is that of the true atom or ultimate unit of human 
life. 

But I ought to point out the limitation of the 
analogy 1 have indicated between the atem of physt- 
cal science and the atom of anthropological science, 
The former is held to be uncreatable and indestruct- 
ible; of the latter this is not affirmed. The physical 
atom, so far as is yet known, is not a product of 
evolution, though this may yet be discovered to be 
the fact, in which case the analogy would bold far 
more profoundly than I now venture to press it; the 
human atom, fo far as is yet known, je a product of 
evolution, though this too may yet be discovered to be 
otherwise, as bas indeed been held by those who 
believe in the eternal preéxietence of the soul. 
Certain it is that we know the physical atom only 
as manifesting the same fundamental and uncbange- 
able properties; while we know the human atom es 
manifesting only qualities and powers which beccme 
gradually developed into maturity and gradually fall 
into decay. This is an important difference; but it 
does not destroy the still more important resem- 
blance. 

Although, consequently, the permanence of 
the human atom is not to be considered as a 
matter of scientific knowledge, but rather as a great 
luminous hope which sheds divine beauty over our 
relations to each other and to the universe, I must 
not omit to point out that hitherto the concentrated 
analyses of science and philosophy have falled to 
resolve the indivisible person into elements—failed 
to decompose the ego into parts—failed to get rid, at 
least ns a phenomenal fact, of the atomicity of the 
soul. This principle the greatest analyst that per- 
haps ever lived, Immanuel Kant, declared to be“ the 
highest principle of all exercise of the understand- 
ing”; and the tireless ingenuity of his critice and 
opponents have failed to shake it. Without this 
principle, which he calla the Synthetical Unity of 
Apperception, nothing can be thought or cog- 
nized,” he says, because the given representations 
would not have in common the act of the appercep- 
tion J think, and therefore could not be connected 
in one self-conscionsness,” [Critique of Pure Reason, 
p. SA: Bobn’s Ed.] In other words, the self-con- 
ecious unit which is named J ia a constant and neces- 
sary element in all thought, all knowledge, al! feel- 
ing, all volition; it cannot possibly be resolved into 
a stream of successive Impressions or states of con- 
sciousness, for it accompanies them all, is presup- 
posed by each end every one of them, and alone 
gives them unity or coherence. Apart from all spec- 
ulation, considered simply as a fact which must be 
acknowledged as a fact, this unity of pereonality, 
this atomicity of the soul, must be accepted in its 
entirety. Whether I have existed heretofore or 
shall exist hereafter, I refuse to be extinguished as 
an absolute unit while I do exist; and so much as 
this all sclence that deserves the name will at once 
concede to me. Iam not a mere fascicle of Impres- 
sions, a mere bundle of sensations, a mere row of 
beade without a string; I am myself, and that self, 
from its beginning to its end, If end it is to have, ls 
absolutely one. 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


Here, then, in the midat of an eternal and bound- 
less universe, stands the tiny Individual—the ulti- 
mate atom of all human life. What is hia origin? 
What is hia history? What is his destiny? These 
are questions that rise up from the depths of every 
developed consciousness, in hours of meditation, 
with imperative and startling emphasis. They de- 
mand reply, even if they fail to recelve it; they rise 
up again and again; they haunt our innermost souls; 
they will not down at our bidding. Each of you, for 
himeelf or herself, gives an answer of some sort. 
Shall I give you mine? 

What is the origin of an animal oraplant? Have 
you accounted for it when zan baye named its par- 
ents or ancestral flower? Not at all. To produce 
those parents or that ancestral flower, an environ- 
ment was necessary,—éoil, sunshine, rain, day, night, 
food, climate, solar system, x universe of combining 
and fostering Influences. And this universe that ex- 
ints and produces animale and plants—it too is the 
product of its own past, without which it could never 

ave produced an animal or a plant. The whole cos- 
mical system, with Its boundless extent in space and 
its endless history in time,—all this is necessary to 
account for the origin of a aingle daisy ; all its forces, 
all ite laws, all its long career of evolution from the 
primeval nebula, all the astronomical, geological, 
and dynamical antecedents that have gone to make 
this total system of things in which we live—all this 
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ie necessary to account for the minutest organism 
that appears. No leaa than this is the origin of the 
Individual. It takes a universe to make a Man, He 
is the child of the All; and, if the All be God, then 
is he in the highest and noblest sense the child of 
God. Yes, his origin ie naught less than the Infi- 
nite, the Eternal; all the forces of the illimitable uni- 
verse have come to a focus in him; and in the ab- 
sence of one of them he could not be what he is. 
The origin of the Individual is the Universal, and 
the Universal alone. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

And his history—what of that? 

g in a tiny germ hidden from all observa- 
tion, the Individual is a portion of another organism, 
the inpouring of a sacred maternal life into a form 
destined to become an objective, new, and indepen- 
dent eee in the outer world. Its history is that 
of ever-increasing isolation; detached from the moth- 
er's body, clinging to the mother’s hand, golng out 
from the eheltering roof of home, mixing in allen 
and transient scenes, yet ever concentrating within 
itself more and more that is unknown to others and 
communicable to none—verily, It Ia a life of Increas- 
ing loneliness that the Individual leads. All thie is 
simply the penalty and the glory of increasing indi- 
viduality—‘‘ronnding to a separate mind.’ 

Yet all the while is thie Individual reéntering 
again into the Universal. He forma close and dear 
ties into which he pours his very soul; he mingles 
with other lives, and merges his interests, his 
hopes, his thoughts, his volitlons, in ever-widening 
eireles of human life; he becomes more and more a 

of the great human world that surrounds him. 
And, if he be not a petty soul, he mingles the cur- 
rent of his own being more and more with the great 
currents of the universe, and finds peace, even in his 
increasing solitude, through an ever-increasing one- 
ness with the All. 

Thus the history of the Individual is donble—de- 
veloping into greater Individuality and isolation, de- 
veloping into greater unity with the Universal 
whence he came, 


THE DESTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


And his destiny—what of that? 

His o le the Universal—his end must be the 
Universal too, But there are two possible ways to 
be considered of re-nniting with the Universal. 

One way is that of re- tion, surrendering up 
the elements of hie belng, both physical and spiritu- 
al, into the great ocean-reservoir of illimitable Be- 
ing, and passing out of all individual oxistence. 

ere are those who believe in this,—those even who 
rejoice in the prospect of it. The idea of final re-ab- 
sorption into the Infinite lies at the heart of more 
than one great world-religion. 

But there is another way also, open at least to 
thought. It is to return to the Universal life of Nat- 
ure, not by the extinction of Individual being, but 
by the perfection of it, Unconsclous unity with 

ature in our origin—conscious unity with her In 

our end: that le the bellef of many others, and the 
heart of other great world-religions. It means that 
the same processes of increasing individuality and 
increasing sympathy with the universal, going on si- 
multaneously and perpetually, are a higher mode of 
union with the All than is possible by the resolution 
of all individual being back into its primal elements, 
If individuality Is itself dedicated to the universal,—- 
if truth, goodness, love, the welfare of each and all, 
become the loadstone of the private soul that attracts 
all its sympathies and activities towards the same 
great ends that Nature herself holds precious,—then 
the return to the Untversal which is indeed inevita- 
ble becomes great and glorious, and holds out a daz- 
zling prospect to struggling human souls, From 
Nature we come with all the elements of our being: 
back to Nature ought we to 45 with our ripened 
a and perfected spiritual life. 
Which of these two ways is indeed the true one 
that lies before us? Verily I know not; but I too 
hope and aspire. And there is nothing to chill this 
hope, if we can meanwhile live worthily by the high 
law I have tried to explain, Again and again is it 
found true, that selfishness ia death; the only true life 
worth living is the life that, in the midst of all par- 
ticularities, yearns upwards towards the Universal, 
the Divine, and steadfastly refuses to live by any 
lowerlaw. Nature and God—are they not the same? 
Do our bodies tell more of his secrets than our souls 
—our intelligence, our moral nature, our great loves 
and hopes and aspirations? We sre made individu- 
als at a vast cost—4 cost involving the whole past of 
the whole universe. Is it all fornaught? The in- 
dividual is not truly such, not truly an atom, unless 
eternal too, I cannot persuade myself that Nature 
is unable to finish her own work, to complete her 
half-developed plans, to fulfil her own ideal, and cre- 
ate an individual that shall know and love her divine 
self with a boundless, endless devotion, To the rct- 
ual truth of things must every noble heart and mind 
bow, before all else; yet if this be not the truth, it 
has learned so to counterfeit trnth’s ineffable beauty 
that I, for one, know not how to distinguish one 
from the other. A mere atom In the bosom of infin- 
ity, still must I obey the law of my own nature, and 
yearn towards the Universal as my being’s end and 
alm—not as if I were a mere fleck of foam tossed up 
on the surface of the great ocean of existence to per- 
ish again forever, but as if I were a trne child of the 
Universal whence I came, fitted by life’s hard strug- 
gle to inherit Its own eternity, 


„PA, I uvEss our man Ralph is a good Christian,” 
How s0, my boy?’ ‘Why, pa, I read In the Bible 
that the wicked shall not live out half their days; 
and Ralph aays that he has lived out since he was a 
little boy.“ 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


SOLUTION PROPOSED BY A CATHOLIC PRIEST IN JER- 
BEY CITY—THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFERED 
THE CHARGE OF A PAROCHIAL BCHOOL, 


The Rev. Patrick Hennessey, pastor of St. Patrick's 
Church on Ocean Avenue, Jersey City, has maintained 
a parochial school with six hundred scholars for the 
past three years, and now has submitted a formal prop- 
osition to the Board of Education that it shall take 
charge of the school. He gays that the public schools 
in the district are already crowded, and it will cost 
the city $15,000 per annum, without the cost of a 


building, to provide for the education of these chil- 
dren. He offers to place the schools under the 
charge of the Board, charging nothing for the rent of 


the buildings or school furniture and apparatus, all 
of which are of the best quality, and in good order, 
He will also have the school-rooms heated, swept, 
and kept in order free of cost. He will furnish two 
male teachers, one as principal at an annual uny 
of $800, the other as assistant at a salary of $500, He 
will furnish one female principal at a salary of $400, 
and as many assistants as may be required at $250 
per year each. All teachers shall be subject to the 
examination of the Board. No religious instruction 
will be allowed except the reading of a portion of the 
Bible in the morning and the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Ifthe Board will use the same booke as are 
now in use, he will furnish them gratis; if it decidea 
to adopt the books in use in the other public schools, 
the books to be supplied at the expense of the city. 
Father Hennessey also offers to take care of the school 
if the Board sees fit to appoint him, free of expense. 
He argues that it will be a great saving for the tax- 
payers, as the achool will not cost the city over 
84,000 per annum. He believes that this will afford 
a practical solution of the school difficulty, as It will 
simply substitute the Douay Bible for the King James 
version, and will be very economical. 

The Board referred this communication to a spe- 
cial committee, consisting of President Lyon and Di- 
rectors Chapman, McGrath, Thomas, and Jewell. 
President Lyon is an Episcopalian, born in this conn- 
try. Mr, Chapman is also a native of this country, 
a Methodist, and editor of the Booksellers’ Guide. 
Mr. McGrath is of Irish descent, and a Catholic. 
Mr. Thomas is a printer in this city, a member of 
the Order of United American Mechanics, and a 
Presbyterian. Mr. Jewell was born in this country, 
and ja a Presbyterian.— N. F. Tribune, Dec. 20. 


—— ͥ — — r 
METHODISTS AND THE SOHOOLS. 


THE “GRAY NUNS ACT’’—OPPOSITION TO SENDING 
GREAT NUMBERS OF CHILDREN TO THE CATHO- 
LIC PROTECTORY. 


At the Methodist Preachers’ meeting at No. 805 
Broadway, yesterday morning, the subject of the 
“Gray Nuns act” was discussed. At a previous 
meeting the Rey. Dr. Howard Crosby was present, 
and spoke of the action taken by the Presbyterian 
Church, He read the memoria] which was adopted at 
a joint meeting of the Synods of Albany, New York, 
Geneva, and Western New York, held inthis city Dec. 
8, and which complained that the enactment e pura- 
ly sectarian, conferring upon the schools under the 
control of one religious sect, rights and privileges not 
enjoyed or desired by any other sect; that it confers a 
virtual power upon a corporation outside of our edu- 
cational system to provide teachers for that system, 
contravening thus the general act concerning public 
ivstruction, and your memorialists ask that the law be 
repealed.” It was expected that the memorial would 
be approved at the meeting yesterday, but owing to 
some delay it was postponed until the next session. 
Several of those present spoke on the subject, all of 
them in favor of the memorial. After the meeting, 
the Rev. Dr. Curry, of the Christian Advocate, said 
it was the intention of members of the church tosign 
a petition for an unconditional repeal of the enact- 
ment. 

Another subject which came before the meeting 
was the law which provides that police courts shal 
send v t children to institutions of the same re- 
ligious denomination as the parents of those chll- 
dren, By means of this law the Roman Catholic 
Protectory in Westchester receives a very larga ma- 
jority of such children, compared with the number 
who are sent to the House of Refuge, A prominent 
member of the Methodist Church eald yesterday, 
that this was a more important subject than the 
“Gray Nuna act.“ The objection raised to the law 
is that the city of New York should not support in 
this way a great Roman Catholic institution.— NV. T. 
Tribune, Dec, 23, 


Jo WILL OBSERVE from this word pater,” said 
a achool-master to his pupil, “the great flexibility of 
the Latin language. ater lea father; and here we 
have patruus, an uncle; and propatruus, a great- 
uncle, on the father’s side. Can you make any such 
change in our language? Pater, patruus, propatruus 
father; ie there any way you can change father 
into uncle in English?” “I don't think of any,“ 
replied young Hopeful, “unless you can get him to 
marry your aunt.’ 


A LETTER was posted at the chief post-office in 
London a while aince, bearing the subjoined (min- 
ute though somewhat Indefinite) address: To my 
sister Bridget or else to my brother Tim malony or 
if not to gudy her mother in law who came to 
americy but did not stay long and went back to the 
ould country—in care of the Praste who live in the 
Parish of balcanbury in Cork or if not to some Da- 
cent Neighbor in Freland,” 

— — — — — 

TAILOR (measuring fat customer): Would you 

hold the end, sir, while I go round?“ 


Poetry. 


THE KING'S PICTUBE, 


The King from the council chamber, 
Came weary and sore of heart; 

He called to Tiff, the painter, 
And apake to him thus apart: 

“J am sickened of faces ignoble, 
Hypocrites, cowards, and knaves! 

I shall shrink to their shrunken measure, 
Chief slave in a realm of slaves, 


“Paint me a true man’s picture, 
Gracious, and wise, and good, 

Dowered with the strength of heroes, 
And the beanty of womanhood, 

It shall hang in my inmost chamber, 
That, thither when I retire, 

It may fill my soul with Its grandeur, 
And warm it with sacred fre.” 


go the artist painted the picture, 
And it hang in the palace hall; 
Never a thing so lovely 
Had garnished the stately wall. 
The King, with bead uncovered, 
Gazed on it with rapt delight, 
Till it suddenly wore strange meaning, 
And baffled his questioning sight. 


For the form was his supplest courtier’s, 
Porfect in every limb; 7 

But the bearing was that of the henchman 
Who filled the flagons for him; 

Tho brow waa a priest's who pondered 
His parchments early and late; 

The eye was a wandering minstrel's 
Who sang at the palace gate; 


The lips, half ead and half mirthful, 
With a flitting, tremulous grace, 

Were the very lips of a woman 
He had kissed in the market place; 

But the smiles which her curves trangfgured, 
As a rose with its shimmer of dew, 

Was the swile of the wife who loved him, 
Queen Ethelyn, good and true. 


Then: “Learn, O King,” sald the artist; 
“This truth that the picture tells: 
That, in every form of the human, 
Some hint of the Highest dwells; 
That, scanning each living temple 
For the place whore the vall is thin, 
We may gather by beautiful glimpses 
The form of the god within.” 
Selected. 
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THE LAWS CONCERNING NEWSPAPERS. 


1, Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
. as wishing to continue the subscription. 

2. If subscribera wish their papers discontinued, pub- 
lishers may continue to send them until all arrearages are 


pald. 

3. 1f subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, and the paver ie sent to the former direction, 
they are held responsible, Notice should always be given 
of the removal. 

4. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take thelr papers 
from the office or place to which they are sent, mer are 
held responsible until they setde bills and give notice to 
discontinue. 

5. The courts have decided that refasing to take a 
from the office, or removing and icaving it 
prima facte evidence of intentional fraud, 

6. Any person who receives a newspaper and makes use 
of it, whether he bas ordered it or not, will be held in law 
to be a subscriber. 

7. Lf subscribers pay in advance, they are bound to give 
notice to the publisher at the end of their time if they do 
not wieh to continue taking it; otherwise the publisher is 
authorized to continue to tend It. amd the sybrenbere will 
be responsible until an expresi notice, with payment of all 
arrears, is gent to the publisher. 


aper 
uncalled for, is 
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Office. 
THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without secking to harmonize it with the Bible. 


It nizes no duthority but that oi reason and right. It 
Delores in Trutb, Freedom, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Lova. 


N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for suything published in its columns 
except for his or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contrivutions will in every caso be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the weer The editor is obliged to re- 
serve the right of withholding from publication any article 
of a libellous or immoral character. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 
Feanors ELLINGWOODARBOT,. « . . «= Editor, 

Oocraviva RROOKA FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAM H, SPENOER, MRS. E. D. CHENEY, Rev. CHABLES 
‘Vorszy (England), GROBRGE JacoB HOLYOAKE (England), 
Dav H. CLABK, Zditorial Contributors. 


A WRITER in the North American Review (October, 
1869, page 354) la quoted by the Nation as authority 
for the statement that the word God is but a 

variant pronunciation of the word Odin or Wodan 
(Guodan), by which the Norseman personified the 
‘all-pervading’ Storm-wind.““ 

Ir 1s necessary to contradict once more a rumor 
which has been set in circulation (apparently with 
malicious motives): namely, that THe INDEX la 
about to suspend publication. No such purpose or 
necessity exists; THE INDEX will continue to be pub- 
lished as heretofore, Its prospects are better than 
they were a year ago, and we hope it will live to epeak 
Its uncompromising word for many years to come. 

Mr, Dyer D. Lust, whose name is well known to 
our readers as author of several articles of unusual 
merit in these columns, met with a sad railroad scel- 
deut lately, by which hia leg was broken. Great 
sympathy ia felt for him by his fellow-townsmen of 
Northampton, who, as the Springfield Republican 
states, kindly remembered him Christmas week 
with a gift of $200.’ His friends at a distance will 
share our own pleasure at this richly deserved trib- 
ute of estedm, 

A BOUND VOLUME of Tne INDEX, either for 1871 
or 1872, will be given as a premium to each new sub- 
ecriber who remite $3.20 for a year’s subscription, or 
to each old subscriber who remits $3,20 for a new 
subscriber obtained by means of his or her efforts, 
The volume will be sent by express at the reciplent’s 
expense; but no volume will be sent at all unless it 
is claimed at the time of making the remittance, 
This offer can only remain in force a little while, as 
the supply of volumes le small; but it ia one which 
those who know the value of these volumes will 
hasten to Improve. 

A PHYSICIAN whose untiring efforts to advance 
the cause of liberalism have commanded our sincer- 
ont gratitude writes as follows: ‘I cannot help think- 
ing that the Administration is stealing the thunder 
of Taz Inpex. To organize the liberal element of 
the country will be a tronblesome matter, but after 
the anti-slavery triumph we must not despair. We 
are slowly working towards the formation of a 
League in our valley. My acquaintances at different 
places are exerting themselves to secure subscribers 
for Tur INDEX for the coming year. The devotees 
of superstition are almost everywhere wallowing in 
revival mud. Medically speaking, I agree with you 
that this is ‘hysterical Christianity.“ 

THE CLOSING paragraph of Mr. Frothingham’s 
discourse on The Lord's Day,“ published in THE 
INDEX of December 23, prompted Bishop Ferrette to 
send usa little French hymn which he wrote a few 
days previously for the use of hia French congregs- 
tlon in Boston, and in which," he saya, precisely 
the same sentiments, namely, those of the whole 
Christian Church up to the invention in England of 
the Protestant Sabbath, are expressed.“ We append 
it for the sake of our readers who are familiar with 


French :—’ 
CHANT DU PREMIER JOUR, 
De 'éternel sabbat dissipant lew tenebres, 
Dieu dit, Solt la fumiére! et la lumiére fut. 
Et d'un plus nolr sabbat foulant les draps funehres, 
Le Soleil de Justice, dolipss, reparut. 


Car du monde naisaant la clarté matinſere 

Tut des nults, des sabbats, après le premier jour. 
Lo Christ ressuscité no meurt plus. Sa lumibre 
Des sabbats et des nulta Ignore le retour. 


Qne le pecheur, avengle à l'éternelle aurore, 
Dans la nuit du sabbat demoure enseveli. 

Du Premler Jour du Christ la clarté brille encoro. 
Elle éclaire l'Eglise, ot n'a jamais pili, 


— 


THE UNFINISHED WINDOW, 


When, at the command of Aladdin, the genie of 
the lamp had erected over-night the wonderful palace 
for the reception of the Sultan'a daughter, twenty- 
three of the windows in the great domed hall were 
lavishly decorated with jewels of the costliest kind; 
but the twenty-fourth was purposely left plain and 
incomplete, that the Sultan himself might have the 
glory of putting the finishing touch to such an in- 
comparable structure. Fur a whole month all the 
Sultan's jewellers and goldsmiths labored assidu- 
ously to decorate this unfinished window In a style 
not unworthy of its superb companions; but, after 
utterly exhausting the resources of the imperial 
treasury, they found themselves unable to finish 
even one side of it, In this perplexity, Aladdin or- 
dered them to undo thelr work and restore to their 
master hie jewels. He then rubbed hia lamp, and 
bade the genle to complete the hall; which was im- 
mediately done, to the astonishment and delight of 
the Sultan. l 

Ia it strange that the inadequate propositions of 
ex-Speaker Blaine, President Graat, the Union 
League, and others, to supply the omitted guarantees 
of religious freedom in the United States Constitu- 
tion remind us irresistibly of the unfinished window 
In Aladdin’s palace? The majestic Constitution of 
this great republic was planned and established by 
men ot ideas,—nay, by the very genie of Liberty, in- 
spiring their brains, nerving their hands, firing their 
hearts; but they left one of its jewelled windows un- 
finished. The Constitution has no adequate pro- 
vision for the protection of the most precious of all 
rights—the right of free religion—the right of free 
thought, free speech, free press, free education, To- 
day men of mere shifts and expedlents are stepping 
forward to complete what men of ideas and princi- 
ples commenced; but, like the Sultan's jewellers and 
goldemiths, they will find thelr puny resources ut- 
terly unequal to so grand a task, They will botch 
the job; their work must sooner or later be done all 
over agaln. Only the genie of Liberty can finish 
what the genle of Liberty began, 

It ia persistently urged by many thinkers, both 
Christian and non-Christian, that the political and 
social life of every nation is dominated, shaped, and 
directed by the religion ef that nation; that the 
mightiest forces at work in national development are 
religious forces; that the aprings of vitality in great 
communities as such, no lese than in individual ex- 
istence, can be discovered nowhere but in the unl- 
versal consciousness of obligation under eternal 
moral law; In short, that all political and social in- 
atitutlona are the direct or indirect outgrowth of re- 
liglous ideas, sentiments, and convictions. Statedin 
broad and general terme like these, the position ls 
one which we have never controverted and do not 
now controvert; but the moment that it Is translated 
into the technical terme of any special world-religion, 
itimmedlately becomes a falsity so far as thie conn- 
try lo concerned. We admit that religion le the vital 
or formative principle of every grent national organ- 
jem; but we deny that religion as construed by the 
technical religionista of America is the vital or form- 
ative principle of this republic, 

What is their claim? That this is a Chrietian 
country; that Christianity is the national religion of 
the United States, although the Christian Church, 
as a visible ecclesiastical organization, is confessedly 
not established by law; coneequently, that a per- 
sonal God, as the Supreme Being, Author, and Au- 
thority of Christianity,—the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
{ta authoritative revealer and head,—the Bible, as its 
authoritative sacred book,—and the Lord's Day” or 
„Sabbath,“ as ita authoritative sacred day,—are all 
part and parce! of the national religion of the United 
States, and justly entitled, If not to formal recogni- 
tion (as claimed by the Chriatianizera of the Consti- 
tution), at least to informal authority and practical 
supremacy in all legislation. This claim le main- 
tained and acted upon by the great majority of Prot- 
estant Evangelical believers, and is the only ground 
on which the practices protested against in the De- 
mands of Liberalism” can be even feebly defended. 

But this claim must be denied by every American 
citizen who comprehends the true spirit of the insti- 
tutions under which he lives, Just as the Church 
has an indefeasible right to be judged by its own col- 
lective and authoritative declarations, as contained 
In Its great historical creeds and confessions and 
illustrated by ite own corporate acts, and not to be 
judged by or held responsible for the erratic utter- 
ances of individuals who set all these things at de- 
fiance; so also the Republic, as a great State inde- 
pendent of the Church, has an equally indefeasible 


right to be judged solely by ita own SUtboritative 
utterances In its Constitution, treatise, and laws. 
Judged by this standard, the United States cannot 
intelligently be declared to be a Christian country; 
or, if intelligently so declared, the declaration must 
be coupled with a demand to amend the Constitution 
in accordance with the alleged fact. For the Consti- 
tution, treaties, and laws of the United States, as a 
nation, render this country totally independent of 
Christianity and all its sacred authorities. The 
Christian religion has here no national right but to 
be nationally ignored, and left to provide for itself 
on its own private responsibility, The Christian 
Church is not s national church, and the Christian 
religion la not the national religion; the attempt to 
make either of them a national institution is an at- 
tempt to deliver over this purely secular republic to 
a foreign power. And that is neither more nor leas 
than treason. 

Nevertheless, the republic has ite own purely sec- 
ular religion, declared luminously in Its Constitnticn 
and exemplified (with sad deviations) in ite history. 
It is the religion of political and personal freedom, 
of widely diffused education, vf equal and universal 
human rights, of justice between man and man and 
the brotherhood of universal benevolence which 
inevitably grows out of justice between man and 
man. Few, perhaps, are prepared to admit that 
these glorious yet simple things are enough to con- 
stitute a religion; yet what do they lack? They 
baye proved their vitalizing power as a religion by 
creating a political organiem of majestic proportions, 
of an unprecedented type, of a cohesive strength 
sufficient to survive the earthquakes of foreign war 
and domestic rebellion; they have proved thelr pow- 
er to create civic heroes by the hundred and soldier 
martyra by the hundred thousand; they have proved 
their power to kindle fires of self-devotion, self- 
sacrifice, and moral enthusiasm which burn in mil- 
Hons of breasts to-day, and gird Columbia with a 
wall of living flame; they have proved their power 
to inspire in a great nation an inextingulshable faith 
in ita own future, and a purpose stubborn as ateel to 
crush all parties and all administrations which im- 
peril this future by fostering political corruption or 
betraying the cause of public virtue and public in- 
telligence, Millions and millions of lives are ready 
to be devoted to the defence of the republic, and to 
the defence of the real religion of the republic, just 
as soon as the enemy that plots their ruin dares to 
reveal openly its hideous face, Freedom, justice, 
knowledge, equal rights—these are the religion that 
bullds no churches and hirea no priests, but makes 
every honest citizen’s heart an altar and the republic 
itself a temple. If Christianity, Catholic or Protes- 
tant, dares to carry ita lust of power so far sa to at- 
tack overtly the real safeguards of this religion, It 
will eventually be made apparent that the republic 
of the United States prizes Its secularism above its 
Christianity, and haa a religion of ite own against 
which the gates of heaven shall not prevail, 


The religion of every free State is free religion; 
and free religion, on ita political side, is absolute 
seculariam—the absolute restriction of government 
to the transaction of all public affairs by the simple 
rules of intelligence, justice, liberty, and equal 
rights, and the absolute exclusion of all rules intro- 
ducing revelations or supernaturaliema or ecclesiasti- 
cisms of any sort. This is the common religion of 
mankind, Every special religion pretenda to include 
it, but crucifies it in the act. Christlanity pretends 
to include it, but violates it by its peculiar claime. 
The moment that revelations or aupernaturalleme or 
eccleslasticisms are Introduced into government, the 
rules of intelligence, justice, freedom, and equal 
rights are straightway trampled on, There le nota 
Christian in the United States who would not de- 
clare that he belleved unreservedly in intelligence, in 
justice, in freedom, in equal rights; and a govern- 
ment, therefore, administered faithfully by these 
purely secular principles, cannot really give him any 
reasonable cause of complaint. But there is not a 
Christian in the United States who is sufficiently 
Christian to think that the government ought not to 
be absolutely secular, that would not break the laws 
of intelligence, justice, freedom, equal rights, for the 
sake of making the government Christian. 


Here is the difficulty: all bonest citizens want the 
government to be intelligent, free, just, and equi- 
table,—and some of the honest citizens want it also 
to be Christlan in the sense of giving special privi- 
leges to Christianity. But the wish of thie Chrietian 
party is contradictory of the wish of the whole peo- 
ple, including themselves; and it is no reason for de- 
feating the wish of the whole people that the Christ- 
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lan party cherish contradictory wishes. Let the 
government be absolutely secular, and the wish of 
the whole people is gratified—one wish of the Christ- 
lan party being gratified at the expense of. the other. 
Bot if that wish of the Christisn party which re- 
quires the government to be Christian should be 
gratified, then not only is the wish of the whole peo- 
ple defeated by this defeat of justice, but the very 
Christian party who galn their one wish defeat their 
own other wish at the same time unwittingly. It is 
thus plain that the Christian party cannot satisfy at 
once their two wishes to have the government just 
and to have it Christian; in any event, one of these 
two wishes must defeat the other; and it is much 
better, even for the Christian party itself, that that 
one of their two wishes should be defeated whose de- 
feat ensures the victory of the wish of the whole peo- 
ple (including themselves) for real justice to all. 

So much only of religion, therefore, can justly be 
incorporated into our political institutions as is com- 
mon to the whole people; namely, so much of it as 
consists in freedom, Intelligence, justice, equal 
rights before the laws. Whatever in religion denies 

or violates these things tends to destroy our national 
existence, and ie treasonable in fact, if not in inten- 
tion. But these things constitute the real religion, 
the purely natural and secular religion, which has 
created the repablic, Inspired Its whole history, and 
given it the promise of an Illustrious, noble, and 
happy future. It la manifestly evident that the Im- 
perfect guarantees of this political secularism, of this 
utter divorce of Church and State, need now to be 
perfected. The ‘‘unfilulshed window“ of the Con- 
stitution needs now to be completed. Leaving each 
individual at perfect liberty to add on his own ac- 
count to this common religion of the whole people 
whatever tenets he may hold to be true, and what- 
ever practices he pleases that are no Infringement of 
his neighbors rights, the republic should now re- 
strain and chain forever the restless ambition which 
seeks continually to impose on the whole people the 
special religious beliefa and practices of only a part 
of the people. Let auch a Constitutional amend- 
ment be now adopted as shall make the separation of 
Church and State no longer a matter merely of na- 
tional tradition or disputed inference, but a great 
principle fully and explicitly declared in the great 
charter of all our civil and religious liberties. 
With this purpose in view, and with all the light 
thrown on the subject by recent events, we submit 
the following form of amendment to public con- 
sideration :— 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. s. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE 1, 

SECTION 1.—WNeither Congress nor any State 
shall make any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or favoring any 8 of relig- 
ion, or prohibiting the free exercise eof; or per- 
milling in any degree a union of Church and State, 
or granting any special privilege, immunity, or ad- 
vantage to any sect or religious body or to any 
number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the 
people of any State, either directly or indirectly, for 
the support of any sect or religious body or of any 
mumber of sects or religious bodies; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right 
K e people peaceably lo assemble and to petition 

Government for a redress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.— Vo reliyious test shall ever be re- 
quired as a condition of suffrage, or us a qualiji- 
cation to ps ofie or public trust, in any State. 
No persons ever in any State be deprived of 
any of his or her rights, privileges, or capacities, 
or disqualified for the performance of any public 
or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give ev- 
idence in any court of law or equity, in consequence 
of any opinions he or she may hold on the subject 
of religion. No person shall ever in any State be 
required by law to contribute directly or indirectly 
to the support of any religious society or body d 
which he or she ts not a voluntary member. 

SECTION 3.—Weither the United States, nor any 
State, Territory, municipality, or any civil division 
of any State or Territory, shall levy any tax, or 
make any t, grant, or appropriation, for the sup- 
port, or in aid, of any church, religious sect, or 
nomination, or any school, seminary, or institution 
of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of any 
reliyious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which religious practices shall be observed; 
or for the support, or in aid, of any religious 
charity or purpose of any sect, order, or denomi- 
nation whatsoever. 

SECTION 4.— Congress shall have power to en- 
Sorce the various provisions of this Article by ap- 
propriate legislation. 

This amendment is as comprehensive and as thor- 
ough as we can make It. The frst section provides 


for the total separation of Church and State, cover- 


ing the exemption of charch-property from taxation; 
the aecond section provides for the persona! religious 
righta of each and every citizen; the third section 
(being Judge Hurlbut’s admirable proposition) pro- 
hibits sectarian appropriations, and provides for a 
genuinely unsectarlan public school system; and the 
fourth section provides for the efficient execution of 
the foregoing provisions. No measure less thorough 
ought to be adopted, for no measure less thorough 
cap accomplish the entire secularization of the State. 
All who intelligently believe in that principle and 
favor {ts practical adoption by the nation will, we 
think, give their cordial assent and sympathy to this 
proposition. Who will circulate for signatures a 
petition asking Congress to recommend thia Relig- 
lous Freedom Amendment to the various States for 
adoption as part of the fundamental law of the 
land? Who will thus do his part towards complet- 
Ing the “unfinished window’’ of our glorious Con- 
stitution, by decorating it with the priceless jewels 
of religious liberty, equality, and justice? Or must 
it be sung of the great founders of the republic, as 
Longfellow sang of the dead Hawthorne and bis un- 
completed romance :— 
“Ah, who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lont clew regain? 
The unfinished window of Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain |" 
— — . —— — 

GRRRTING FROM OUR GERMAN FRIENDS, 


It ls with great pleasure that we have recelved and 
now publish the following fraternal letter to the 
Liberal Leagues from the Union of German-Ameri- 
can Liberal Societies. The cordial and friendly 
sentiments expressed by the President and Secre- 
tary of the Union will certainly be reciprocated very 
heartily by the members of the Liberal Leagues. 
As the Leagues have not yet entered into any or- 
ganic connection, but propose to discuss and act 
upon some plan looking to that end at a general con- 
vention in Philadelphia next summer, we can only 
express here a hope that both American-born and 
German-born American citizens who believe in the 
actual separation of Church and Btate will codperate 
in all possible ways with each other {in securing that 
great object. When the Liberal League convention 
is nssembled at Philadelphia next summer, we do 
not doubt that it will do all in Its power to recipro- 
cate the courtesies uow tendered by the officera of 
the Union, whose letter is as follows ;— 

TO THE LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Thanking you for your cordial invitation to attend 
your late September convention at 1 and 
assuring you of the most earnest determination to 
labor hand in hand with you, to make propaganda 
for, and eventually to enforce by political action, the 
“Demands of Liberalism” as stated in THE INDEX, 
the undersigned, officers of the Union of German 
American Liberal Societies, take pleasure in an- 
nouncing to you that thie organization will hold its 
fourth triennial at Philadelphia, during the Inst 
week of June, in the one hundredth year of Amer- 
ican independence; and that in connection there- 
with (the nee day to be made known hereafter) le 
to be held a convention of delegates from all the 

ate and liberal societies, clubs, and leagues 
a e United States; the object of the latter assem- 
blage belng the framing of a platform, and the dis- 
cuasion of Ways and means to a concerted action of 
all friends of uncurtailed liberty and equal justice. 
Besides the Demands of Liberalism” forming the 
basia of your organization, other reformatory de- 
mande will be proposed for discussion and adoption, 
which we hope will meet your approval, and insure 
your codperation, 

In order that there may be no — of exclusive- 
nese or misapprehension in regard to the motives for 
holding a separate convention nearly at the same 
time with that callad by your sister organization, we 
will here state the principal reasons for this action, 
A formal reason (sufficient in itself for the officers of 
a democratic organization like ours) js, that a reso- 
lution adopted at our last convention in 1874 makes 
it our duty to hold the convention at the time and 
place before stated. But the principal reason ls 
that the societies forming our union were founded 
by and were composed almost etd of, members 
of German birth or descent, who, although moatly 
able to rend and write the English language besides 
thelr own, and even to speak It for the purposes of 
every-day life, still could not ably and eloquently ex- 
press their views, or do justice to themselves and 
thelr constitnenta when taking part In public dis- 
cussions carried on in a language not thelr mother- 
tongue. 

In conclusion, we would propose that both our 
organizations be mutually represented at each other’s 
conventions by delegates who would form a connect- 
ing-link, and insure a harmonious and effective coöp- 
eration. 

In the name of the German American Union 
of Liberal Societies, we sign with friendly greeting, 
Yours for truth and justice, 

J. E. Lovis, President. 
Emit Monawerz, Secretary. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec, 20, 1875, 


For Tax Impex.) 
CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY B. C. 


Mr. Gilbert Haven, a Methodist bishop who is 
somewhat notorious for vigorous and extravagant 
statement, made a characteristic speech in this city 
recently, In which he exhorted his hearers, mostly 
mlnisters, to pray for the reélection of Gen. Grant. 
Being taken to task for this pecullar union of poli- 
tics and prayer, by both the ungodly and the religious 

ress, the unterrified bishop replies with the follow- 
ng excruciating bit of rhetoric; ‘‘Chase and Greeley 
and Sumner and Wilson are towering warnings to 
the American Ta le how they consider the work of 
renewing the land accomplished, and set themselves 
against him whom God hath selected for this renewal, 

ad Wilson thrown his mighty influence on the side 
of the President; bad he cordially supported the 
reconstruction measure still needed to insure liberty 
and safety to our land, and to the late and not yet 
fread slave; had he helped pass the force bill, and the 
education bill, and the marriage bill, and otber bills 
necessary to secure equal 1 * to all, he would 
have been allve to-day. But he put himself against 
these demands of God and the hour; and was not, 
for God took bim.“ We are sorry to observe that 
some people have become greatly excited by this 
language, one writer even calling it “horrible blas- 
phemy.“ We beg leave to assure our readers that 
there is no necessity for the expression of even the 
mildest indignation, Coming from an ordinary 
mortal, the above language, of course, would be 
looked upon as blasphemous, or insulting, or inde- 
cent; but coming from Mr, Gilbert Haven, we are 
sure that it means nothing—absolutely nothing. 
After s certaln amount of practice in the making of 
3 statements, a man's words become mean- 
ingless to all persons but bimself, and, according to 
our observation, the period of Mr. Haven's appren- 
ticeship ended some time ago. We should be unable 
to repress our indignation‘against the Methodicts for 


making a bishop out of a man whose characteristics 


were so well known as were those of Mr. Haven 
before his election to that position, were it not for 
our conviction that they are now profoundly repent- 
ant for that creat misdeed. It is not difficult to 
imagine the pioua resignation of the leaders of the 
denomination, if, upon awaking some morning, they 
should learn unexpectedly that Brother Gilbert 
was not, for God took him.” 


The above reference to Methodism leads us to say, 
with all due respect to the members of that denomi- 
nation, that they are threatened by an evil far more 
to be dreaded than the burden of carrying Mr. 
Haven, though the latter should live to the age of 
Methuselah. The mischief wrought by a boome- 
rang bishop may be calculated, or, in commercial 
phrase, discounted,“ in advance, and to a certain 
extent, therefore, may be guarded against, But 
when a moral standard has been once lowered, the 
process of getting it back again to its former eleva- 
vation Is apt to a long and difficult one, And 
this demoralization la the present danger of the 
Methodists. The former denominational zeal has 
greatly abated. The leaders are beginning to see 
vistons of vast projects, and dream dreame of great 
enterprises to be carried out by thelr great organiza- 
tion, And in the furtherance of thelr schemes some 
of them are becoming indifferent to the moral char- 
acter of those who will help them. Only thus can 
we account for the nomination by one of their num- 
ber, at a recent ministers’ meeting, of Benj. F. 
Butler for the Presidency. This man believes that 
Butler will help bim in “putting through“ the 
‘‘force™ bill, the marriage“ bill, and other bills 
which he desires to have served up, & la Haven, for 
the political regimen of the Southern people; and, 
occupied with these pet schemes, he utterly ignores 
not only Butler’s opinions upon the moat fundes- 
mental questions of legislation, but aleo his moral 
character and disposition. The apotheosis of the 
Butlers, Tweeds, and Fisks is one of the most dis- 
heartening signs of our civilization; and when a 
clergyman is guilty of this same degrading idolatry, 
the denomination which can endure him without 
rebuke may well begin to suspect that something is 
wrong in its moral standards. We trust to see some 
of the guns which have been liberally discharging 
hot shot in the direction of the harmless Haven 
— toward this new candidate for unworthy 
ame. 


A very interesting question la In course of prepara- 
tion for the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, The Mormons have always main- 
8 tha N 8 sag er passed by 

ongresa net polygamy in Utab. e eas 
follows: When the present. territory of Utah was 
ceded to the United States by Mexico, the treaty ex- 
pressly stipulated that all dwellers in the territory 
were to be allowed the free erercise of thelr respec- 
tive religions. The Mormons were then In the terri- 
tory. Consequently, they argue, the practice of po- 
lygamy, which is commanded by their religion, is 
2 by treaty-obligation, and cannot, therefore, 

interfered with by Congress. So confident are 
the Mormons of the strength of their case that they 
have procured the formal indictment of one of their 
number—no less a person than Brigham Young’s 
private secretary, e has just been tried and found 
guilty of polygamy by a jury composed principally 
of Mormons, Brigham Young being among the wit- 
nesses. All legal forms have been strictly complied 
with In order that the case, which has already been 
appealed, may be decided by the Supreme Court 
solely upon ita merits, If the decision be in favor 
of the Mormona, we do not know why the Chinamen 
may not take courage and begin to send for thelr 
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wives; and all Mobammedane who may hereafter 
come to this country would also be protected (at 
least in Utah) in the enjoyment of the full practice 
of their religion, If the Sultan of Turkey be driven 
out of Europe, as now seems probable, he may be 
enabled by this deelsion to set up hiv harem, and 
read the Koran in our Western land, The prospect 
becomes distressing. We exbort our Christian 
friends to hurry slong their Constitutional amend- 
mont, or the followers of Joe Smith, Mohammed, 
and Confucius may yet outvote the true believers, 


A beautiful instance of Christian love has recent- 
ly been witnessed at Abingdon, Illinois, in which 
place the Campbellites, as they are termed by out- 
siders (or Christians, aa they term themselves), have 
acollege, For many years, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, the administration of the college has been 
marked by diasensions and quarrels, and for the past 
two years there has been open warfare between two 
opposing factions, The Christian“ Church of the 
town has been divided by the same strife, and a new 
church formed by seceding members. The two col- 
lege parties, each backed up by a Christian church, 
have not only blackguarded one another without 
stint, but have burned effigies, defaced dwellings, 
und threatened personal violence. On Christmas 
Day, at a Sunday-schoo) festival, a regular fight took 

Jace between members of the two factions, and 

uring the fight, which does not appear to have been 
conducted according to the rules of the Prize Ring, 
the Rev. Mr. Perleey, President of the college, was 
beaten to death, Behold, how these Christians love 
one another! 


From Christian love we turn to an Illustration of 
Christian morality. The Rev. Mr. Hepworth’s 
church in New York ls encumbered with a debt of 
$190,000. The congregation la large, and the Sunday- 
schoo! flourishing, the Bible-class alone numbering 
one hundred and fifty. But the interest on the debt 
ie an unpleasant burden even for this prosperous so- 
ciety. It has been decided, therefore, to allow the 
mortgage to be foreclosed, and the church bullding 
to be sold at auction. Of course, in these times, 
there is no demand for expensive church property. 
No one i nes that the bailding will sell for more 
than a mall fraction of Its cost. It will be quietly 
bid in, therefore, at a low figure, by a member of the 
society, who will by-and-by pass it over to its present 
owners for the amount of his bid. By this strictly 
legal transaction the society will gain probably $100,- 
000, and the holders of the mortgage will be de- 
frauded of the same amount. If this proposed scan- 
dalous transaction le carried out, it will not be the 
first instance of a Christian church guilty of similar 
dishonesty, And yet, the Sunday after the consum- 
mation of this precious bit of rascality, the reverend 
and godly pastor of the church will preach probably 
about the corruption of politicians, the sinfulness 
of the world, and the necessity of coming to Jesus 
for clean hands and a pure heart, 


Mr. Chock Wong, editor of a Chinese paper pub- 
lished in San Francisco, has announced his intention 
of applying for naturalization papere at the United 
States District Court. If Mr. Wong’s application is 
prania (and we know of no legal ground on which 

tcan be refused), hie example will probably be fol- 
lowed by others of the same race. It is useless to 
deny the fact that the idea of admitting the China- 
man to citizenship la a very distasteful one to many 
excellent people. The Chinaman differs so greatly 
from the New Englander In religion, traditions, lan- 

e, habits, and physical peculiarities, that it is 

cult to conceive the two as dwelling together in 
harmony under the same national roof. Neverthe- 
less, he may yet become a most useful citizen. In 
Northern Australia and In the Pacific Islands, the 
Chinaman has exhibited a wonderful power of 8 
ability to new circumstances, a power not yet fully 
8 in California because of the antagonistic 
influences by which he has been surrounded. If we 
are to continue to have the Chinaman among us, it 
10 certainly better to have him a citizen, with the 
balance-welghts of wife and children, and the owner- 
ship of a house-lot, than to have him remaln in hie 
present anomalous condition, 


The Beecher-Tilton controversy Is again to be 
opened. Mr. Beecher's church has voted to accede 
to the request of Mrs. Moulton for a mutual council 
of Congregational churches, to decide upon the 

mestions at lesue between herself and Plymouth 

hurch; and this mutual council is to be followed 
by an advisory council to be called by Plymouth 
Church alone. We sincerely trust that we are not to 
be called upon to witness another farce IIke that of 
the previous council. If these new councils are 
simply to decide some petty questions of church dis- 
cipline, they should not be convened; at least, not in 
connection with this diagusting controversy, There 
is one question only in this connection in which peo- 
ple In general are interested—the question of the 
guilt or innocence of Mr, Beecher; and bearing upon 
this question there ia, we are Informed, an immense 
mass of evidence excluded on technical grounds from 
Mr. Tilton's civil suit for damages, which has not 
yet been given to the public. If a church council is 
willing to take up this evidence, properly sift it, and 
determine its value, it may settle finally this un- 
savory affair; but we have little faith that any 
church council will properly undertake or execute 
this task, Mr. Beecher has neyer shown the slight- 
est disposition to have this evidence produced; but, 
whenever any plan has been proposed which seemed 
likely to include it, he has begun to talk about 
‘wolves and foxes,“ or something equally Irrelevant. 
Until his guilt or innocence has been determined in 
the light of his evidence, Mr. Beecher cannot hope 


to be left in peace in his position as a Christian min- 
ister, ox even to be received much longer in respec- 
table society. In addition to the ecclesiastical coun- 
cila we are to have legal proceedings, Mr. Moulton 
having brought eult against Mr. Beecher for $50,000 
damages for malicious prosecutions, and, if we are 
correctly advised, the form of the suit is such that 
essential evidence, excluded from Mr. Tilton’s suit, 
must now be admitted. 


Communications. 


AN EOHO OF THE PAST. 


In the summer of 1838, Mr. Emerson gave his 
famous address before the Divinity School. It was 
the event of the season, and as a literary product un- 
surpassed, I never read it without increasing admi- 
ration of Emerson's ability as a thinker and a writer. 
It is the ne plus ultra of hia prose style, and is evenly 
excellent throughout, Jeremy Taylor or Milton, 
Landor or De Quincey, may have finer passages, but 
none has continued at such an elevation, or written 
so long with so much grace and grandeur. The 
rhetoric is gorgeous as a butterfly’s wing, but the 
thought is packed and solld as a blazing diamond. 

But its literary value le least to whoever can In- 
terpret the significance of a prophet-voice, and Its re- 
lation tothe times, The tone of the address marks 
its quality, and la the test of Its power, And how 
lofty and spiritual it was! Not “a voice crying in the 
wilderness” merely, but a silyer-tongued trumpeter 
standing in the noonday light of civilization, and 
challenging the ag | throng to attend the warning. 
The silvery tones of that trumpet-volce went in at 
ears stuffed with cotton, and appealed to Interests 
mightier than trade or commerce. But the chief 
effect was in another quarter, That voice shook the 
temples and synagogues of the popular religion— 
shook them as with thunder, and earthquake, and 
fire. The ministering priesta at the altar trembled 
and grew pale,—or ran out lu terror of their lives. 
What did the voice mean? what could it portend? 

Andrews Norton, the Unitarian champion, the 
critical Gollah and Coryphwus of the liberal wing of 
religionista, spoke to the assembled bands of the 
clergy, taking for his theme The Latest Form of In- 
fidelity,” ithout designating Mr, Emerson in par- 
ticular, his guns were double-shotted, and almed at 
the structures of that philosophy of which Emerson 
was considered the ablest New England representa- 
tive and exponent, But historical proofs of Christ- 
ianity, and critical reasonings drawn from the text, 
could not touch à man who built securely on the 
sublime bases of the soul itself, 

„The antick pillars massy-proof”’ of Mr. Emerson’s 
dwelling did not crumble and fall, because they did 
not feel the cannonade. Mr. Emerson had no call 
to answer, and did not answer. But ‘‘a champion of 
transcendentalism’’—so Mr. George Ripley was des- 
e forth, in an elaborate review of 

r. Norton, entitled, The Latest Form of Infidel- 
ity’ Examined.” It was issued anonymously in the 
form of a letter to Mr, Norton, and the writer subse- 
quently added two more letters, and published the 
whole in book form under his name. About the 
same time, Theodore Parker entered the lists, ap- 

earing, singularly enough, under an assumed name, 
nae tract called The Previous Question between 
Mr. Andrews Norton and his Alumni, moved and 
handled, in a letter to all those gentlemen, by Levi 
Blodgett.” I have never seen this tract of Parker's; 
but Mr. Frothingham, In hie life of Parker, says It 
was “admirable for clearness, pith, and point.” 
There were other replies, by Browneon, and J. F. 
Clarke, and one of singular beauty“ from The- 
ophilus Parsons, Richard Hildreth, the historian, 
addressing Mr. Norton, wrote On Miracles as the 
Foundation of Religious Faith,’—an anonymous 
tract which has escaped the notice both of Weles and 
Frothlngham. 

Meanwhile there was a great stirring in the camp 
ot Orthodoxy; the Princeton reviewers got hold of 
Emerson at last, and did him up lu two articles on 
German transcendentalism and the influence of the 

nttonophy of Cousin, and Ite effect in this country. 

hese articles were written by Doctors Hodge and 
Alexander, assisted by Professor A. B. Dodd. They 
were able on thelr side, and were republished with 
an introductory note by A. N. [Andrews Norton], in 
Cambridge, 1840. This was about the end of the 
controversy, as It appeared in print; though the sub- 
ject continued to be agitated in the newspapers for a 
while longer. 

Throughout the storm Mr. Emerson sat serene, and 
apparently unconscious that he had done anything to 
cause such disturbance in the religious world. 
Young ministere were especially excited, and 
preached Emerson, or about Emerson. By the older 
clergy he was recognized as the head and fount of 
that dangerous radicalism which has leavened the 
Cambridge Divinity School ever since, and has been 
a thorn in the side of Unitarianlsm to this day, To 
show the attitude and feeling of Mr. Emerson, we 
shall quote some sentences from letters passing be- 
tween him and his friend Henry Ware, JT., Occa- 
sioned by a sermon Mr. Ware preached on the Per- 
sonality of God,“ which it was thought Mr. Emerson 
had denied. Mr. Ware says, referring to the un- 
qualified statements“ of the address, that some of 
them appear to me more than doubtful, and that 
their prevalence would tend to overthrow the au- 
thority and influence of Christianity. On this ac- 
count, I look with anxiety and no little sorrow to the 
course which your mind ia taking. That I appreci- 
ate and rejoice in the lofty Ideas and beautiful images 
of spiritual life which you throw out, and which stir 


so many soula, is what gives me a great deal more 
pleasure to say,” 

Mr. Emerson in reply, after speaking of the pain 
of dissent, and the dissent of dear friends and bene- 
factors of mine,” answers in thie noble strain: “Yet 
as my conviction is perfect in the substantial truth of 
the doctrine of this discourse, and is not very new, 
you will see at once that it must appear to me very 
important that it be spoken; and I thought I would 
not pay the nobleness of my friends so mean a com- 
pliment as to suppress ve position to their sup- 
posed views ont of fear o ence. I would rather 
say to them: These things look thus to me; to you 
otherwise. Let us say out our own uttermost word; 
and be the all-pervading truth, as it surely will, jad 
between us. Either of us would, I doubt not, 
equally glad to be apprised of his error.” 

Mr. Ware, in a subsequent letter accompan à 
sermon which he sent to Mr. Emerson, hopes t 
“he has not argued unfairly” sgainet Mr. Emerson’s 
positions; elnce “I do not know by what arguments 
the doctrine that ‘the soul knows no persons’ is jasti- 
fied to your mind.“ He (Mr. Ware) thinke that men 
do not sufficiently realize the fact of the Divine Per- 
son; and, after lamenting his beirg brought into “n 
sort of public opposition’ to Mr. Emerson, he con- 
cludes with the ancient mazim, Amicus Plato. 
amicus Socrates, sed amica Veritas.” 

Mr. Emerson replies: The letter was right manly 
and noble.“ But neither that nor the sermon dis- 
turbs hie habitual contentment, or his resolution 
that “you should say your thought whilst I ea 
mine.“ Then follows this interesting avowal an 
confession: ‘‘I believe I must tell you what I think 
of my new position. It strikes me very oddly that 
good and wise men at Cambridge and Boston should 
think of raising me into an object of eritielem. I 
have always been, from my incapacity of methodical 
writing, ‘a chartered libertine,’ freé to worship and 
tres to rail—lucky when I could make myself under- 
stood, but never esteemed near enough to the insti- 
tations and mind of society to deserve the notice of 
the masters of literature and religion. I have ap- 
preciated fully the advantages of my position; for I 
well know that there is no scholar less willing or lesa 
able to be a polemic. I could not give account of 
myself if challenged; I could not ibly give you 
one of the ‘arguments’ you cruelly hint at, on which 
any doctrine of mine stands. For I do not know 
what arguments mean in reference to ey expression 
of a thought. I aoigh in telling what I think; but 
if you ask me how I dare say so, Í am the most help- 
less of mortal men. I do not even eee that either of 
these questions admits of an answer. So that in the 
present droll posture of my affairs, when I see myself 
auddenly raised into the importance of a heretic, I 
am very uneasy when I advert to the supposed duties 
of such a personage, who ie to make good his thesia 
against all comers. I certainly shall do no such 
thing. I shall go on just a» before, seeing whatever 
Ican and telling what I see, and I suppose with the 
same fortune that has hitherto attended me—the joy 
of finding that my abler and better brothers, who 
work with the sympathy of society, loving and be- 
loved, do now and then unexpectedly confirm my 
perceptions, and find my nonsense ie only thelr own 
thought in motley. And so I am, ete., ete.” 

It is nigh forty years since these worda were writ- 
ten; and Mr. Emerson’s name is now a household 
word all over the land. It ia pronounced with re- 
spect and veneration in twohemispheres. Wherever 
hin fame has gone (and hin writinga are read by the 
most intelligent, thoughtful, and cultivated men), 
there have gone the ‘‘uttermost word“ of that spirit 
of trath to which his whole life has been devotedly 
loyal, the lofty charm of spiritual ideas, and that 
n beauty of his prose style which have 
their culmination and perfect incarnation in the ad- 
dress to the Divinity School. Its delivery marked a 
‘white day“ in the literary and religions annala of 
New England. JOHN SAVARY, 

Wasninoton, D. C., Dec., 1875. 


— ö .òmwã— 
A REJECTED ARTICLE. 


[The difficultles encountered by liberals in any at- 
tempt to get a fair hearing from the general public 
ars illustrated in the rejection of the following letter 
by the Washington, D. C., Tribune. It has kindly 
been sent to us by the writer, presumably for publi- 
cation.—Ep, | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE WASHINGTON TRIBUNE :— 

The Tribune of this morning says :— 

“Ag a matter of fact, both the Grant and the 
Blaine amendments to the Constitution are uncalled 
for, useless, answer no good purpose, and are designed 
to guard against dangera that exist solely in the im- 
aginations of two candidates for the Presidency.” 

This is an assertion which will by no means secure 
the unanimous coficurrence of the party which the 
Tribune represents. It may not be known to its edi- 
tor that a movement exists, and fortwo or three years 
has existed, entirely independent of either of the 
existing political parties, looking to the actual and 
entire separation of Church and State in this coun- 
try; and the necessity of such a movement cannot be 
ae shown than by its platform, as follows, enti- 

ed:— 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


Here followed the Demands.““] 
rgauizations to the number of twenty-five or 
more have been formed in the principal cities of the 
East and West under the name of Liberal Leagues,“ 
and the movement hay an organ in THE JNDPX, pub- 
lished at Boston, and edited by Francis E. Abbot, an 
able and zealous advocate of tbe "Demands. 
If the Democratic party wante to place itself 
squarely on the platform of religious liberty, let it as- 
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sume a position as unequivocal as the above indi- 
cates, and there can then be no suspicion that it is 
acting for or against any particolar sect or religions 
faction. Nothing short of this can satisfy an honest, 
earnest, and consistent desire for the utter and abso- 
lute separation of Church and State. 
Respectfully, Gro. M. Woon, 
President Liberal League of Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 13, 1875. 


— e — 
WHY HE BEFUSED TO TAKE 


INDEX.” 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Almost mournful is the misapprehension which 
some intelligent and good men entertain with re- 
spect to the real mission of TRE IND Rx, and the im- 
portant part it is acting In the great social revolution 
through which we are now passing. An invitation to 
a friend to join a club to take THE INDEX called out 
the following answer, which shows how easy it is to 
rest in old assumptions, the correctness of which is 
not seen to be called in question :— 

“My friend Tou ask me if I will subscribe 
for THE INDEX, published at Boston, Maas., at a 
reduction of one dollar. I aay no, even If it should 
discount as much more. Tax INDEX may not do 
me — 0 I think it would not do me good. I 
must say I have no money to use to promote infidel- 
ity. Ithas a mission; and one of {ts main designs 
is to weaken the affection for the Bible, on which it 
throws so much contempt, as well as on the Christ- 
lan religion. Till something better is found, I shall 
use my money and influence for that, Ican say, as 
Dr. Franklin is said to have spoken, ‘If the world is 
bad, with all the hopes and restraints of religion, 
what would it be without any?“ No, my dear friend, 
I think a poor religion is better than none. I pity 
that man who has no hope, and who lives In this 
world without hope, and without God. But the re- 
ligion of Christianity is founded on a rock, and will 
stand against all the machinations of men or evil 
spirits. All such as have a good hope are through it 
measurably happy, while the bold and nunchastened 
scoffer is unhappy. No hope of living after he shuf- 
fies off this mortal coll. 

More safe, and much more modest tis to say, 
God will not leave mankind without a way; 
And that the Scriptures, though not everywhere 
Free from corruption, or entire, or clear, 

Are incorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire 

In ali things that our needful faith require. 

If others, in the same glass, better see 

Ils for themselves they look, but not for me; 


For my salvation must its doom receive, 
Not from what othera, but what L bolleve. 
* a 


For points obscure sre of small use to learn, 
But true and common faith ts mankind's groat concern.“ 

It ia not falr to assume that documents not exam- 
ined or allowed to speak for themselves can do no 
good; that Taz INDEX Ar e Infidelity in the 
better sense of the word faith; that it designs to 
weaken affection for anything good in the Bible, or 
to throw contempt on what substantial religion there 
fein Christianity; that hostility to religion de shown 
by efforts to remove the sham that usurps ita place; 
that the hopes and restraints supposed to spring 
from a plece of artificial machinery named religion 
must necessarily make the world any the better; 
that a poor religion cannot be improved, or cannot 
be replaced by a better; that a selfish and vain hope 
for personal advantage or promotion, which has no 
reasonable basis, can promote human welfare; that 
mankind become immortal solely through freaks of 
the imagination; that he who seeks to Inspire hu- 
manity with a noble and salutary faith deserves the 
name of scoffer; that the perpetual goodness of the 
Creator is represented by an obscure, Imperfect, and 
corrupt guide, instead of by the real way of human 
life which is beling constantly revealed; that con- 
science requires any faith in such a guide, as God’s 
last word to man; that faith in dogmas prescribed 
has anything to do with man’s ultimate destiny; 
— what a multitude embrace must necessarily be 

rue. 

The real merits of the present agitation will not be 
understood by persons who makeit matter of prin- 
ciple never to look beyond the prejudice in which 
they have been educated, O. C. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Dec. 23, 1875. 


NOT INSANE, 


M. H. L., in Tue Inpex of Dec. 2, says: “I 
write to say that I think Moody insane and a dan- 
gerous man to run at large“; and quotes from him 
the following to prove it :— 

“I have a son, and no one but God knows how I 
love him; but I would see those beautiful eyes dug 
out of his head to-night rather than see him grow 
up to manhood, and go down to his grave without 
Christ and without hope.“ 

Now, judging him from his own stand-point (and 
wo cannot rightly judge him from any other) Mr. 
Moody has put the case with infinite mildness and 
moderation. Only hie eyes dug out! Why, sir, if I 
believed in Moody's hell, and my eon had as many 
eyes as there are stars in the heavens or leaves in the 
forests, and the digging process should consume as 
many millions of years as there are drops of water 
in the ocean, it would be an act of infinite mercy to 
hand him over to the surgeon, if that alone could 
satisfy the demands of Infinite Justice, to commence 
Operation at once, 

The work would all be accomplished in the early 
twilight of hell’s everlasting midnight. Insane? 
No! Moody ts the sanest Christian I have heard of 
for years; and he and bis backers would be more 
sane and rational as Christians, should tbey all go 
stark mad. The insane ones are those who careless- 
ly ses tho world tottering on the “‘ragged edge“ of 
hell and damnation, a floating magazine of powder 
over a “lake of fire,” and give no warning cry. 


made la the appearance of Villari’s volumes. 


Go on, brethren Moody and Sankey; daub with no 
untempered mortar; hack with no broken sword; 
mask no battery; strike straight from the shoulder 
until you drive them to Jesus or to Bedlam. Be 
honest and congistent. Let us have more logic or 
less Christianity; and, if M. H. L. senda you to the 
mad-house, we will promptly forward your discharge. 

E. F. Rive. 

SPARTA, Wis. 


Mr. Epiror:— 

In a recent number of TRE INDEX appeared an arti- 
cle on Unitarian principles by Rev. Henry Blanch- 
ard, of this city. The article contained the followin 
impressive statement, as his understanding of one o 
the panapa of Unitarianism :— 

III. To rely on reason, when the individualreason 
has been informed by the common reason of mankind, 
and helped by the divine reason. 

Perceiving much wisdom in this Trinitarian indi- 
vidualism, I have sought to apply It to my dally life; 
but without flattering success. 

Upon aguiring of my grocer to-day for good pota- 
toes, he informed me that he would send a sample to 
my house for trial, and, if they suited my taste, re- 
quested my order. I replied: “Certainly; I rely on 
taste, when the Individual taste has been informed 
by the common taste of mankind, and helped by the 
divine taste.” 

Query.—How soon can I decide upon my Geers 
request, and what shall I do for potatoes pending my 
decision ? T. M. LAMB. 

Worcester, Mass., Dec, 22. 


A FRESH light has just been thrown upon one of 
the most hideous epochs of modern history by Pro- 
fessor Villari’s publication of the despatches of An- 
tonio Giustinian, who was the ambassador of Venice 
in Rome from 1502 to 1505. These papers were 
among the valuables carried to Vienna by the Aus- 
trians when they withdrew from Italy; and one of 
the benefits arising from the restitution ge = 

hey 
cover the last sixteen monthe of the pontificate of 
Alexander VI. and the commencement of that of 
Julius II., their main interest naturally centring in 
the sayings and doings of the Borgias while their 
ambitious schemes were ripening to fruition, to be 
cut short by the sudden death of the father. It 
would not be easy to convey a more vivid impression 
of the scandals of the time than is afforded by the 
quiet jottings of the Venetian diplomat, recording 
how the Holy Father amused himself with comedies 
and masquerades and the sports of the Carnival of 
1508, when, his son having captured and slaughtered 
the Orsini at Sinigaglia, he was completing the task 
by executing and porun the members and ad- 
herents of the family in Rome, sacking thelr palaces, 
and carrying off the booty to the Vatican, No time, 
apparently, was lost in this latter portion of the 
work, hen the Cardinal of St. Angelo died, as 
was asserted of polson, on the night of April 10-11, 
Glustinian, visiting the Pope on the 11th, was car- 
ried by him Into a room where his creatures were al- 
ready busily engaged in counting the spolle of the 
victim; and Borgia pathetically complained that he 
was reported to have secured at least 80,000 to 100,- 
000 ducata by the operation, but that there was only a 
paltry 23,832, to confirm which he called upon those 
engaged in the work to verify his statement. It is 
some satisfaction to know that when, four months 
after thie, the monster died, he made el pil brutto, 
mostruoso et orrendo corpo di morte che vedesse 
mai, and that for very shame his corpse could not 
be openly shown to the people in the funeral cere- 
monies, The faculty of abhorrence seemed to have 
been exhausted by the revelations of Burchard and 
the suggestiveness of Machiavelli; bat Giustinian 
has shown us the possibility of even deeper degrada- 
tion In an infallible Vicegerent of Christ.—Nation, 


Dec, 23. 
— — — 

WITHIN THE near memory of comparatively young 
men business was transacted as usual upon Christ- 
mas day, except by Episcopalians and Roman Catho- 
lies; and the courts held their sessions without inter- 
mission throughout the State. We need not com- 
ment upon the very different sentiment and practice 
in regard to the day at the present time. The first 
Innovation, or at least the firat leading to very frult- 
ful results, was made in the circuit court of the 
United States, sitting at Boston, at Its October term, 
1852. Christmas occurred in that year on Saturday, 
us will be the case the present year. On the Friday 
preceding, the district-attorney, Mr. Lunt, moved the 
court to adjourn over until Monday, out of regard to 
the day. The excellent judge, Mr. Justice Sprague, 
hesltated about so serious a departure from the uni- 
versal custom of the courts. In hie own court a cap- 
ital case had been argued on Christmas day not long 
before. He is said to have remarked to a friend 
afterwards that he was a Puritan, not an Episcopa- 
lian, though, as we have already remarked, the Puri- 
tan was first applied to those who sought for refor- 
mation In the English Church, of which class mostly 
were the Massachusetts coloniste, while the Pilgrima 
at Plymouth were dissenters. Judge Sprague, how- 
ever, as a justice of a United States Court, had a 
right to do as he pleased, and finally granted the mo- 
tion at the urgent request of the district-attorney. 
It was not long, we believe, before the Supreme Court 
of the State followed the example thus set, until, by 
the passage of the statute of 1856, the legislature 
constituted Christmas a legal holiday. This is the 
history of the legalization of the day In Massachu- 
setts at so recent a period; and the progress of Epis- 
copacy in this State ls no doubt owing in no small 
measure to the change thus officially established.— 
Boston Advertiser, Dec. 24. 
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Sanctuary of Superstition. 


A FEARFUL TNO.— Ie It, or fa It not, a fearful 
thing to fall into the handa of the living God? The 
Bible aye It is a fearful thing. The Bible ia right.“ 
Rev. J. D. Fulton, D. D., in Boston. 


A New INDUCEMENT.—Why, I heard of one phy 
sician who attended sick folks ina hospital, and he 
noticed thia: that the sick ple who were Christ- 
lans got well much quicker than those who were no 
and it led him to think, Well, if the religion 
Christ Is good like that for sick folks, it surely must 
de good for those that are well.“ -H. L. Hastings, 
Editor of Me Christian.” 


Nor AUTHORIZED To Drscuss.—That a body of 
ministera unknown as to their ecclesiastical polity 
should here discuss the very foundation of Method- 
ism ia horrible. If this discuasion [on the future 

unishment of the wicked] be allowed, I desire to 
Lave my name stricken from the rolls.—Dr. Curry, 
at New York Methodist Preachers’ Meeting in 1808. 


INFALLIBLE.—The Bible ia avein of pure gold, 
unalloyed by quartz, or any earthly substance. This 
is a star without a speck; a sun without a blot; a 
light without darkness; a moon without pale- 
ness; a glory without a dimness. Oh, Bible! It can- 
not be sald of any other book that It ia perfect and 
pure; but of thee we can declare all wisdom is gatb- 
ered up in thee, without a particle of folly. This ie 
the judge that ends the strife, where wit and reason 
fall. This ia the book untainted by any error; but 
Is pure, unalloyed, perfect truth,—Spurgeon, 


Losr.—Oh, tis a terrible thing to be lost In the 
wilderness; to be lost in an abyes ef vice and sin; 
to be lost at sea; to have your ship ground to frag- 
ments amid the roaring tumult of the breakers and 
the frowning terrors of a lee shore; to feel that only 
one single plank holds you back from death, and 
that that will soon be swept from your enfeebled 
grasp; but oh, how much more terrible to be lost in 
eternity, to be shipwrecked and dashed along dark 
ruin’s fiery coast, to be drowned in destruction and 

rdition, to be lost amid the surging billows of the 
ake of fire and brimstone—to be Lost! LOST! Lost! 
—Leafleta for Letters, No. T: Christian Publication 
Society, Boston. 


Tun MISERY oF Onrnopoxv.—In looking over 
the private papers left In my bande by a very dear 
friend at her death, many years eince, I find records 
of her religious struggles which stir my heart with 
grief and pity, that what she bad been educated to 
consider religion“ should have thrown her beauti- 
ful and sensitive nature into such states of suffering. 
She was naturally conscientious in the highest de- 
gree, and her whole moral character waa of rare ele- 
vation and purity, Her intellectual endowments 
were also of a superior order, so that all the elements 
of her being combined to give intensity to feelings 

rompted and controlled by the ideas into which she 

ad from her birth been indoctrinated, and from 
which the environments of her situation afforded no 
means of escape. In melancholy contrast with the 
gladsome Light and Liberty’ which it is the mis- 
sion of THE INDEX to diffuse amid the darkness and 
constraint of existing falsittes and dogmas, I will 
transcribe for ita “Sanctuary of Superstition’ some 
passages from the records referred to. A. II. 

"I have spent days and nights in such agony as 
never mortal long endured without sinking Into 
death-like, calm despair, or experiencing that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
How earnestly, how sincerely (and it does always 
seem that I was sincere, that no one could be more 
80), did I pray to God, and how constantly, in bitter- 
ness of soul, did I try to lift my heart to him! I did 
desire that the choicest blessinge earth could give 
might be taken from me rather than they should 
keep me from loving God,—rather than they should 
comfort me in the least, till I had made my peace 
with bim. Oh, how many hours I havespentin that 
old garret, seated on old Jumber behind the chimney 
to ayoid observation, and thought I would rather re- 
main there all my days than become thoughtless 
again, Ob, what tears of anguish have I shed in 
that spot, and how my beart did all but break! I 
dare not write all. It is wonderful I live and have 
my reason, and no one knows how wonderfal. For 
what could I have been preserved, from that awful 
step which wild despair had prompted me to take, 
when Satan had almost got entire posression of mef 
And when I became less wretched, I did think I 
took great delight in reading the Bible and singing 
hymns, and thought my joy and strange delight pro- 
ceeded from a love to the Saylor which was just be- 
ginning to be lighted up in my soul. But my rejole- 
{ngs were of short continuance. I saw that my 
prayers and songs of praise were sinfal mockery. and 
an abomination, and then I laid me down and wept, 
and tried to give myself away again and again, and 
then sunk exhausted into an almost sengeless state, 
In which I imagined myself in a very perilous situa- 
tion, and was just ready to fall, when an arm was ex- 
tended, and I awoke. Never did I feel such sweet 
peace, I tried to dismiss the Impression, tried to 
think ils all a dream.’ I had no hope, though I 
had not one desire to enjoy anything in this world, 
and had no pleasure in anything. Every one en- 
couraged me to hope—sald J had much more reason 
than many Christians. Now why did I not nettle 
down on A false hope? This was the second time I 
had been pat In this situation, and in jost such a sit- 
uation as I fear many are who are thought pious.” 
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THE INDEX Ame 


To increase general intelligenos with respect 
to religion: 


To fonter a hobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the lindi- 
vidanl: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for raperstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hata, bumanitsrianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in'selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when tho welfare of humanity bere and 
pow shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


tu addition to ita general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX |e pecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION oF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucstional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
yeatiges of ecclesiastical contro] must be 
wiped out ot the Constitutions and Statutas 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, u 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
mont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voruur has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
foal readers, Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and ruch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most Uberal terms are offered, 


TEHMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
Jars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riek, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office monty order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money Ip each case, 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By F. J. PROUDHON, 


Prefaced by s sketch of Proodhon's Life and Works, by J. A. Le and containing 


as a Frontlop 
Bun. R. TUCKER, 


e a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Transla! 


from the French by 
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CHAPTER III. 
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MAIN OF PROPERTY, 
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cide, 
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Property is Impossible, because it la pow- 
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MENT AND OF Right, 
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91. Ot ber Mural Sense in Man and the 
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på 3. 2 the Third Degree of Sociability, 
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$1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 


Origin of Property. 
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MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE, 
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A masterly work, indispensable to all who 
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best method of securing those rights. 
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entertaining reading... . The story is told 
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that caused the rain of the experiments 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JANUARY 13, 1876. 


WHOLE No, 316. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecolesiastion) 

shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the em ＋ of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


A. We demand that all public en for educa- 
Hona aad charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
cease, 


4 We demand that all religious services now sustained 

the government shall be ished; and 8 that 

6 use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensl- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
p, Shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the a: tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of alj religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
bed, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its atead. 

J. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing the obewrvance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
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8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Liberty. 


S 
rel 3 ouren itical system ound- 
ed and . 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It ts our profound conviction that the safety of 
— institutions ls imperilled, the advance of civili- 
gation impeded, and the most sacred righta of man in- 
— by oe least interference of the State in matters of 

; an 
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Whereas, Certain v6 inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the folowing 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1,—The uam of this Association shall be Taz Lrs- 
AL LEAGUE OF 8 


Arr. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
tam” throughout the conntry, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 

beral League, when orgauized, and to cotiperate heartily 
with all the liborals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 


ART. 3.—The moans employed in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local mectings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the prese in gen- 
oral, and all such other means a3 are peaceable, orderly, 
und right. 

Arr. 4—Such measures shall be i ae for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed In the By-Lawe by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 


Arr. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by snbecribing his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 


Asr. 6.—The Officers SF thé League shall be a President, 
a Vica President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
ph a ie Ce 
commo! to these offices. 0 nt 
and Secre 1 pe be ar-oficlo delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
Arr. 1,—These Articles of ent may be amended 
1 three-fourths vote of the members present at any re 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 
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“If we are to have another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon’s, but between pario ism and 
intelligeoce on the one side, and superstition, ambition 
und ignorance on the other. Now, the centennial year of 
our national existance, I believe, 16 a ood time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundations of the atructure 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years 

at Lexington, t us all labor to add all nredfal goar- 
anteon for the security of free thought, free speech, à free 
press, pure morals, unfettered roligious sentiments, and of 
equal hta and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
nationality, color, or r jon. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their sup- 
port shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
schools, Resolva that neituer State or Nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
tunity of a good common school education, 

th sectarian, pagan, or athelatical dogmas. 
Leave the matter of religion to the familly altar, the 
Church, and the private school supported entirely by pi 
vate contributions. Keep the Church and the State for- 
"—Pamsipkwr Guanr,at Des Afoines, Sept. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


El 

SECTION 1.—Noither Co nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establiahment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religlon, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies, or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or n the freedom of 
bpeech or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dreas of grievances, 

SECTION 2.—No religions teat shall ever be required ag 2 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
pobio trust, in any State. No permon shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of aw of his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinione he or sbe may hold on the subject of relig- 
ion, No person shall ever In any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
tary member, 

SEOTION 3,—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, e or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in nid of, any church, 
re pipon sect, or denomination, or any school, semloary, or 
institution of learning, in which the falth or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of ahy religious charity or purpose of 

ny sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ECTION 4.—Congreas Shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT suggests (and the suggestion 
is a good one) that all those who favor the open- 
Ing of the Centennial Exposition on Sundays should 
write to Mr. John Welsh, Chairman of the Cen- 
tennlal Commission, respectfully protesting against 
closing the doors on that day. 

THE STATEMENT of the German semi-officia) jour- 
nals that the Ultramontanes are abandoning their 
opposition to the Prussian government is denied by 
the Berlin Germania (Ultramontane), which declares 
that submission to the State as required by Prussia 
Is contrary to the fundamental principles of the Cath- 
olic Church, and can never be accorded. 

THE PROBIBITIONIST CONVENTION at Syracuse, 
N. I., on December 8, memorialized the Legislature 
of that State “to amend the Constitution so that the 
Bible will be secured in the public schools.“ The 
Christian Amendment is stealthily but ateadlly work- 
ing Its way into the mind of the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal party, which contributes the largest element to 
the Prohibitionist party. 

A LARGE MEETING of citizens was held in New 
York, on last Monday evening, January 10, at Rey. 
Dr. Burchard's Preabyterian Church, in favor of re- 
taining the Bible In the public schools. Earnest ad- 
dresses were delivered by Mr. C. H. Luscomb, Rey. 
H. C. Cronin, Rev. Dr, Burchard, and others. How 
any one not wilfully blind can persist in maintaining 
that the Protestant denominations as such are in 
favor of secular schools, passes our comprehension. 

WE ARE very glad to be corrected by a correspond- 
ent respecting Rey. Dr. Curry’s position on the school 
question. Trusting to the report of an “Interview’’ 
with him contained (we belleve) In a New York daily, 
we intimated last week that he favored retention of 
the Bible in the schools. We are now pleased to ac- 
knowledge that some just received editorial articles in 
the Christian Advocate, presumably his, show the 
contrary to be the fact, Would that all Protestants 
were as fair and wise as these articles are! 

Tue Boston Globe says that on the Sunday after 
Christmas Dr, Bartol gave an instance of his per- 
sonal experience with the Free Religionists, showing 
that sometimes they are tntolerant of freedom of 
thought, their conduct herein comparing unfavorably 
with the courtesy and candor of the Unitarian Con- 
ference of Essex, the members of which listened to 
the same sentiments without objection.” We are 
constrained to believe that the reporter la responsible 
for a gross and grave misrepresentation of Dr. Bar- 


tol’s language; it is Incredible to un that he should 


ever have said anything so unjust and untrue as 
that. 

JoHN Bricur uttered a weighty truth, when he 
said: “Nothing tends more to impede the progress 
of liberty, nothing Is more fatal to independence of 
spirit in the public, than to add to the powers of the 
priesthood In matters of education. If you give 
them such Increased powers by legislative enact- 
ment, you do more than you can effect by any other 
means to enslave and degrade the people subject to 
their influence.“ Those who are disposed to substi- 
tute denominational for secular schools will do well 
to ponder these sentences of Mr. Bright, 

Report says that “certain prominent Catholic 
citizens of Providence propose to establish a Catho- 
lic Protective Association, the chief, If not exclusive, 
purpose of which shall be to protect the interests of 
Catholics in relation to the public schools, more 
especially to protest and provide against any unjust 
removals of Catholic teachers.“ Of course this 
means fresh attacks on the school system. Catho- 
lica aa citizens have the same rights as all other 
citizens in the public schoole; Catholics as Catholica 
have no rights there at all. Will some one of our 
Providence friends procure for us farther informa- 
tion on this subject? 

Mn. Conway, as we learn on excellent authority, 
has had only one engagement with a Young Men's 
Christian Association (that at Elmira, N. T.), in his 
locturing tour this winter; and that is the only In- 
stance thus far in which he has been defrauded of 
hia proper compensation. After the lecture, the 
committee waited upon him, sald they were in finan- 
cial straits, and should pay him twenty-five dollars 
less thau the contract price. In all his other numer- 
ous engagements the contract has been promptly and 
honorably fulfilled; but the “Young Christiana,” 
after first securing the lecture, economized by with- 
holding part of what they had promised to pay. 


THE FARCICAL nature of official oath-taking was 
well illustrated atthe recent admission of members 
of the new Legislature at Albany to their seats. 
Each man was required to swear that he had not 
been guilty of bribery or corruption at the election 
at which he was elected; and the oath was taken, 
according to report, with mutual winks, nods, and 
smiles. Not only had they been guilty of these 
crimes, but they publicly made a jest of the perjury 
they were committing in denying the fact. Thus 
the oath, one of the Christian features of the gov- 
ernment” which the Christlanizers are strenuous to 
retain, ie utterly powerless to secure truth-telling 
after all, and only adds a new etench to the corrup- 
tion it cannot restrain. 

THE PROPLE are beginning to discuss the Christ- 
lan Amendment reform.“ A public debate was 
held at Creatine, Ohio, on the evening of December 
28, on a resolution—That the proposed Amend- 
ment to our National Constitution, so as to recognize 
God as the source of all authority and power in civil 
government; the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler of 
nations, and his revealed will—the Bible—as of su- 
preme authority in civil governments, ls incompati- 
ble with the principles of a a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and such an Amendment would endanger 
the liberties, prosperity, and happiness of the peo- 
ple.“ Dr. E. Booth and Dr. L. P. Harris took the 
affirmative side, and Professor H. H. George and 
Rev. J. P. Lytle the negative. The chief argument 
of the latter was that the Amendment was necessary 
in order to hold the Bible in the public schools, and 
to preserve inviolate the Sabbath laws,’’ The Crest- 
line Advocate of January 1 says: If there had been 
another meeting announced, the hall would not have 
contained the audience,” As it was, the Opera 
House was largely attended by the intelligent portion 
of the community.“ 
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Deliverance, not Perfection, the Aim of 
Religion. 


A LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES. 


My DEAR Mr. AnBor:— 

You characterize religion as the effort of man to 
perfect himself, This 1e a singularly clear and bold 
atatement of our modern Poe of culture, and is 
worth any dozen pages o r. Matthew Arnold’s 
euphemistic maundering to the same general pur- 
pose. But the judgment, wherever I find it, seems 
to me saturate and sven sodden with inexperience, 
unreason, and impiety; and, however rash it may be 
on my part to assail it In the person of its stoutest 
defender, I can better afford to risk a broken head 
than to keep silence, 

I pronounce the judgment inezperienced, because 
it violates the Integrity of the race-tradition, which 
implies: that religion is the Instinct of man not to 
perfect—but to get deliverance from himself. 

I cail it also unreasonable, because moshing can 
strike n rational imagination a» more wantonly ab- 
surd than to find a creature charged by ite Creator 
with the provision of its own deatiny. 

And I stigmatize it flnally as impious, because the 
dictate of true plety the world over is to find none of 
its 3 or coveted satisfactions in self, but all 
in . 

Such are the counts of my Indictment stated in auc- 
cesslve order; but in arguing them I shall lay aside 
all formality, and deal with them in simultaneous 
order. That la to say, I shall appeal from what 
seems to me your very revolting statement on the 
subject, to the heart of your readers rather than 
their head, 

I frankly confess, then, in limine, that, if there be 
the least fibre of truth in your definition above 
quoted, my whole religious life of more than forty 
years’ duration has been a sheerinfatuation, ‘‘Very 
possibly,” you may reply; “but what does that 
prove?’ It proves nothing, of course, as to the ab- 
atract merits of our discussion; but itis an imputa- 
tion which—as brought home to me by your dictum— 
I cannot at all afford to admit; which, indeed, I am 
naturally driven to resent and snap my fingers at, 
It is by no means a question of science, mind you, 
which you are here canvassing, nor even a question 
of dogmatic falth, but really of the most intimate 
and hidden life of the soul; and the testimony of the 
humblest intellect in regard to It, therefore, provided 
it be a veracious intellect, is as absolutely valid as 
that of the highest. No one can have, for example, 
a more unaffected respect for your scientific intelli- 
gence than I have, and your remarkably lucid style 
of exposition. But I distinctly maintain that the 
aclentific intellect, as such, is of absolutely no author- 
ity—because it is wholly Inexpert,—In any question 
touching the conscious life of man as distinguished 
from his sensible eziatence. Itis as Inveterately blind 
In fact to religious light—that is, to the whole realm 
of truth lying within man’s free or inorganic con- 
sclousness—as an ow! is to daylight; and its most 
impressive affirmations strike one, accordingly, not 
as a less but only asa more darkling and conceited 
Tuwhit! and Tuwhoo! But you are a man of so 
manful a pattern—that la, of so clear and clean an in- 


tellectual make, —that one hates to see your fine per- 
spicacity clouded, and your. fine genius weighted, by 

6 dull scientific sciolism, and the insolent scientitic 
pretension, of the time. I for my part al ways feel dis- 
posed to insist, en révanche, that you belong by spirit- 
ual nativity to the side of philosophy alone, the aide of 
living knowledge, and inward Invincible faith. At 
any rate, this is the reason why I do not hesitate to 
free my mind to you in this very hearty way. 

What, then, is the definition of religion I would 
propose in lieu of yours? Tours errs in my opinion 
utterly, because it disowns any historic induction; 
because it consents, for example, to erase Christian 
civilization from the records of the mind, and to look 
upon the last twenty centuries of human history as 
practically non avenues, or unelapsed, as simply of no 
account whatever in determining the rellgious prob- 
lem. I, in my turn, consequently, should be very 
carefol to frame my definition in such a way as ef- 
feetually to exclude your error. In other words, I 
should frame it in such a form as to gather in the in- 
tense, concentrated, and exhaustive light shed upon 
the religious problem by the most momentous era of 
the world’s history, that era of distinctively infirm 
Christian fellowship whose literal close I myself 
am cheerfully awaiting and invoking, because I liye 
in the contident hope and expectation of very soon 
witnessing its Infinite and eternal spiritual resurrec- 
tion. I should unquestionably say to myself, for ex- 
ample: Mr. Abbot's definition of religion is a pal- 
pably Jewish one, and if any thing is clear to my 
mind, it is that the Jewish pretension has Jong since 
received its historic quietus and refutation in the in- 
tellectual developments of Christianity. Let me be 
sure, accordingly, to neglect no sdvautage given me 
by the pecullar intellectual genius of the latter dis- 

nsation,’’ The reason why I style your sentiment 

ewish ls that ita principle was actually incarnate 
in that fanatical polity; was formally on trial there, 


and had a final verdict rendered againetit. That is 


to say, the principle of selfhood, absolute and unre- 
lated as you yourself hold it, was hypothetically 
posited in that shameless economy as the true basie 
of intercourse between God and man, as a legiti- 
mate link of connection between lofinite and finite, 
and had an ample chance allowed it, in the historic 
vicissitudes of the nation, to vindicate its truth, if 
truth it had; and yet it was found conspicuous) 
wanting ln that divine rubstance. To the Jewis 
apprehension not mankind, but the Jew alone, was 
the depositary of the Divine love, and he alone, 
consequently, the heir of all Divine culture and 
blessing. 

True,“ you say; but when I allege self-perfec- 
tlon as the principle and aim of the religious life, I 
allege it in no private but only in a public or univer- 
sal sense, as being the Interest of all men, Jew and 
Gentile slike.” 

But that consideration does not improve your 
case. All you do, so far I can see, is spiritually to 
democratize the Jewish virus, and by diffusing it 
among all mankind hide ita ungodly flanks from the 
scourge of a just reprobation. But surely when a 
pestilence visita a town, the part of true wisdom is 
not to make it epidemic, but to restrict its ravages, 
if you can, to the family In which it breaka out. 
The Jewlah infatuation—the principle of supreme 
selfishness and worldliness which Illustrated itself 
in that representative economy—is not s literal but a 
spiritual temper of mind. It Is not a particular but 
a universal malady, inherent In us by virtue exclu- 
sively of our finite generation; and no one, there- 
fore, would dream of identifying the literal Jew 
with it save in his public capacity, or as playing the 
devil's part—the part of divinely permitted spiritual 
egotiom, lust, and vindictivenesa—in the great educa- 
tive drama of human history. No, my friend, you 
alone, as doctrinally determined, are the true or 
spiritual Jew, when you are thus found, in the fast 

thering twilight of our crumbling civilization, au- 
fasion enough to attempt reorganizing man's blass- 
edness in the lineamenta of bis primal curse; 
which is his instinctive and persistent desire to 
find life in himself organically defined, and not in 
God or his kind. 

And now I am ready to hazard my definition. In- 
atructed, then, by the waning light of our literal 
Christian consclence on the one hand, and by the 
waxing light on the other of our soclalized or splr- 
itual Christian perception, I do not hesitate to de- 
fine religion as a deatblesa divine Instinct in man, 
prompting him todespiee, disown, and reject himself 
utterly: why? Simply on the ground of the selt- 
hood never helping, but, on the contrary, always fa- 
tally hindering by its insane exactions, his free or 
Immortal spiritual conjunction with infinite good- 
ness and truth, 

Why, in truth, should you and I crave to be perfect 
in ourselves, when we are already perfect ln our cre- 
ative source, and our spotless kind? Can there be 
in the point of view of philosophy, any more radical 
Insanity than thia? If you hold, as I doubt not you 
do, to the truth of creation, and If you admit, as I 
doubt not you will, that creation Is rationally incon- 
celvable, save as an exact equation between creative 
substance and created form, why upon earth should 
you be found cherishing auy private aima, or seeking 
to save your individual self? Why not rather let your- 
self go forever, content to find your coveted life, and 
health, and peace—your coveted spiritual perfec- 
tlon—solely in God or your kind? We ourselves 
are neither our own substance, nor yet our own form; 
nelther our own absolute being, nor yet our own 
contingent existence. No doubt we seem to our- 
selves to be both one and the other of these things, 
But I need not remind a man of your pith that 
what seems Is never a direct, but always the inverse, 
attestation of what really is, What, then, le the use 
of cultivating this strictly vicious semblance, this 
purely fallacious quantity, which we denominate 
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ourselves? Has doing so ever profited andy man of 
woman born? has it ever brought him peace of 
mind? has it ever brought him the sincere respect 
of his kind? Why, then, should we not all of us re- 
solve, with this inspiring new year, to whistle it 
down the wind, and bid it fool us no longer? 

I, for my part, and God helping me, mean to do 
so, Lam tired to death almost of my long bondage 
to the will of the flesh, forever and forever prompt- 
ing me painfully to pursue this mocking iynia fatuua 
of self-righteousness, when our modest race-right- 
eousness stands by unheeded, offering me its solid 
and deathless divine satirfactiona without money 
and without price. I have never got the least gain 
from the pursuit, but always shame and confusion of 
face instead. For whenever my infatuation has 
shone brightest, and I have been on the very verge 
apparently of achieving a perfect self-complacency, 
I have instantly been presged anew to the neck in a 
bog of unclean thoughts and criminal loves. Clan- 
destine things are never so attractive to me—the in- 
most sweetness of the evil and the false le never so 
intoxicating to my imagination—as when I am most 
bent upon purging myself inwardly into the Divine 
likeness, Such stiee of ignominy as my patient, un- 
teachable idiocy bas been dragged through, by the 
crazy effort thus to realize spiritual conjunction with 
God ln my proper person, and not exclusively In my 
proper nature! But even that patient idiocy had ita 
divine limitation, and has now effectually broken 
down, leaving me to see the desire after personal 
holinese—that desire of man to perfect himself 
which you avouch as the end of all religions disci- 
ere be the root of all true insanity among men. 

will none of it, therefore, any more. Rather let 
me find myself corroded with every lust denounced 
by the decalogue than undertake again to compase 
a divine righteousness in myself, or apart from m 
grent, magnanimona, so long-suffering and crucifie 

ind. Bare existence even is a boon to which I no 
longer feel in myself a tittle of sanction, I am self- 
conscious, or appear to exist in myself, not be- 
cause I am aught more than an appearance, but 
because my great race alone exists, and reflecta 
upon me her supreme reality. My conscious- 
ness and yours are only a feeble echo—are, at 
most, a far-off and empty reverberation of that 
lustrous, divine reality. We have absolutely no 
paride either of being or of existence in ourselves. 
50 shallow, indeed, is the existence or selfhood 
which we claim to ourselves, and on the strength of 
which we daily pipe such fantastic pæans to our own 
purity and prowess as make the angela blush, that a 
grain of sand breathed into our weasand, or a slight 
excess of carbon infused into our blood, will disperse 
itin an instant like the mere mirage it is; and what 
does such a beggarly selfhood or existence aa this 
argue, if not that it was given us not to cherish, or 
cultivate, but simply to epend and get rid of? How? 
Why by simply reacting from it towarde God and 
our race; by simply tuming it into the base fuel 
which alone it was designed to be—fuel to a pure 
— of emancipated desires and regenerate affec- 

one, 

Let us look out, my friend, accordingly, how we 
become definitively wedded in thought, either of us, 
to our own personal consequence, or are caught as- 
siduously nursing and coddling distinctively personal 
ende of action, For in that case we shall fix our- 
selves in unrelleved intellectual night, or go on to 
reallze in the perpetual chase of shadowe a forfeiture 
of every ennobling joy which the divine substances 
of the world are empowered and aching to yield. 

I am so glad I have done as to be very sorry that I 
could not have finished my task sooner; and I re- 
main, my dear friend, with the most perfect personal 
reapect and sympathy, 

ours, 


CAMBRIDGE, Jan, 9. 


HENBY JAMES. 


WHITHER TENDING? 

In the appendix of Mr. W. R. Greg’s book entitled 
Rocks Ahead is an easay entitled "Three Men and 
Three Eras,” which may be read with mach profit by 
thoughtful persons, even if they cannot approve the 
writer's aweeping conclusions, Mr. Greg's purpose 
Is to show that the United States as a representative 
of the virtue and power of free Institutions to elevate 
the national Iſte is proving a failure; that the evils of 
popular government are overmastering the advan- 
tages; and that the tendency is to demoralization 
and wreck. For thle porpose he reviews the condi- 
tlon of our national life in the eras of Washington’s, 
Jackson’s, and Buchanan’s administrations. The 
essay was written, we judge, in 1800 or 1861. Itis 
supplemented by a view of the United Statea in re- 
cent years, lately written, the argument of which is 
that the tendency formerly observed has not been ar- 
rested, and that this nation is drifting recklessly to 
the bad. This is not the judgment of a man who 
imagines there can be no government worth the 
name without a king and an aristocracy; but of a 
contemplative and philosophical student of institu- 
tions, who to all appearances would be glad to take a 
different view of his convictions if what is true would 
let him. He says, indeed, No Englishman who is 
not meanly malignant can dwell upon the picture 
without grief and shame.“ 

Mr. Greg understands the nature of our institu- 
tions such as they were and such as they are, and 
writes about them with falrnese and discrimination 
within certain limitations. The grand features of 
our form of government in its original conditions, 
those upon which Ita security and permanence were 
rensonably believed by the fathers to depend, are dis- 
tinctly enumerated. The extraordinary and para- 
mount powers conferred on the Supreme Court, and 
the irremovability of judges, were ordained to secure 
the supremacy of law and purity in the administra- 
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tion of justice. The consequences of too sudden 
and simultaneous changes in the governing body 
were provided against by appointing the elections 
for different terms and at different epochs. A for- 
mal process for amending the organic law was fixed. 
The electoral college was regarded as a sure device 
to secure the election of the President by the wisest 
heads in the nation. The executive head was 
strengthened by making the President supreme over 
appointments, and able to select and retain his min- 
isters In defiance of hostile majorities in Congress. 
Finally, and in the writer’s view most Important, the 
‘excessive preponderance of the Democratic ele- 
ment’’ was prevented by the electoral qualifications 
which existed in the several States,—a property qual- 
ification, the payment of direct taxes, and usually a 
certain length of residence, The new political or- 
ganization in Washington's hands worked well, and 
the executive seemed almost strong enough. Such 
difficulties as arose were easily surmounted by his 
romptitude, resolution, and courage. But Wash- 
ton was ® man in a million,” Hie rapid, com- 
prehensive, and discriminating sketch of Washing- 
sona — Asha and statesman will rank wi 
e most in ent aod just eulogies aver paid 
that exalted —— j * 4 r 
Forty years from the beginning of Washington’s 
torn? Jackson was President. The area of the coun- 
try had been more than doubled by the cession of 
Louisiana and the seizure of Florida.’ 


country were many and important, aud all tended 
to Increase the uncontrolled power of the popular 
will, and were so many progressive encroachments of 
Democracy.“ Nota single State admitted after the 
year 1800 required any property qualification for the 
exercise of the saftragé, and the older States had re- 
duced or abrogated their established qualifications. 
During the interval between Washington and Jack- 
son there was a still more fatal innovation” in the 
judiciary system, The notion was fostered by Jet- 
ferson that the judiciary, like every other depart- 
reniet D be made dependent on the popular 
breath. Under that President sixteen judges were 
dismissed, and their courts abolished by Congreas 
without notice and without compensation. th 
Jefferson and Jackson pertinaciously urged the lim- 
itation of judicial appointments to four or slx years, 
removable by the President and Senate, thus reduc- 
ing their holdings to absolute n and be- 
fore the end of the latter's term five States had gone 
a step farther and made the judges elective for a 
term of years. The representatives in Congress had 
several times raised their own pay. The Democratic 
instinct, than which nothing is keener or aurer,” 
had contrived to neutralize without formally repeal- 
ing the provision of the Constitution committing the 
election of President to a body of select men,” 
chosen for that duty. ‘‘Finally it was reserved for 
General Jackson to give the most desperate and fatal 
blow to the dignity and purity of republican govern- 
— in America ever inflicted upon it by friend or 

“Daring Washington's eight years of administra- 
tion, he only removed nine persons from office; one, 
2 foreign minister, at the Instance of the French di- 
rectory; the other eight for causes assigned. Poll- 
tics had nothing to do with any of these cases, 
Adams also removed nine subordinate officera, but 
none for political reasons. Jefferson removed thirty- 
nine, but, as he solemnly declared and was ready to 
prora not one of them because his political opinions 

fered from his own.... Madison made Ave re- 
morale; Munroe nine; John Quincy Adama two only. 
General Jackson was no sooner Inaugurated than he 
dismissed from office nearly every man who had op- 
posed him, or whose friends had voted for hia op- 
nent, and replaced them by partisans of bis own, 
e number thus removed was variously stated: his 
enemies mention two thousand ; his friends admitted 
siz hundred and ninety.” . 

The evils of the practice which has since become 
10 general, of making removals from and appolnt- 
ments to the civil service dependent upon personal 
and political allegiance, have seldom been so tersely 
and strikingly set forth as in thivessay. The growth 
and encouragement of the notion of the “manifest 
destiny” of the nation to despoll other nations of 
their American possessions, the Increasing power of 
the errmsg ts Sete rp the sanction and encour- 
agement by Jackson himself of brutal violence In re- 
talſatlon for words spoken In debate, are also men- 
tioned among the evidences of national deterioration, 

Thirty years later, in Buchanan's administration, 
the evil tendencies had developed in a yet more 
alarming degree. The abolition of all qualifications 
for the exercise of electoral rights had been conaum- 
mated in nearly all the States. Elections had, asa 
natural sequence, fallen Into the hands of profes- 
sional agents, who worked the whole machinery for 
candidates who employed them, ho spared neither 
calumny, intimidation, promises, nor bribes; and 
who are, as might be anticip ted, among the moat 
noxious class of bankrupts and disreputable row- 
dies.” The elective principle in the appointment of 
22 for short terms prevalled in twenty-two States; 
in three others they were elected for the term of good 
behavior, and in two others they were appointed for 
a term of years by the governor. The evil working 
of this policy in various ways is explained, lynch law 
being one of the ontgrowths of Its inefficlency. In 
the matter of the election of President, the business 


{a so managed that he is chosen by a minority, and Is 
so in the control of professional politicians that the 
most worthy men are seldom nominated by party 
conventions, The insolent attitude of the slave 
oligarchy Is accurately described, and the brood of 
fateful phenomena which Sumner so faithfully de- 
scribed in his speech on the Barbarism of Slavery,” 
Buchanan's character, as a representative of the kind 
of on who were elevated to high office in that era, 
is keenly analyzed, and the startling contrast between 
the leading men of his administration and the asso- 
elates of Washington is revealed. Finally,“ says 
Mr. Greg, the recent deliberate treason of three 
members of the Cabinet, and the proved frauds of 
one of them, need only to be recalled to mind to give 
us a conception how deeply immorality of every sort 
must have eaten Into the heart of political circles in 
America.“ 

The . portlon referring to the recent 
history of the United States is characterized by no 
more hopeful tone. The progress of corruption in all 
departments appears to be rapid and appalling. 
His position la fortified by extracts from the North 
American Review and other authorities that dis- 
cover the sores of our civil polity. The most dan- 
gerous of all present evils, however, is, he thinks, 
our utterly wrong licy of recruiting the civil ser- 
vice, At the end he presents some important sta- 
tistics to show that the present condition is not en- 
tirely due to the degeneracy of the same people, but 
to the fact that we are a different people. The 
Americans of the days of General Grant can scarcely 
be said to be the descendants of the Americans of 
Washington's 9 He estimates the proportion 
of original British stock to be but forty-six per cent. 
of the whole, and says: Such a change as this since 
the days of Washington could not possibly have 
taken place without entalling a change of character 
of almost equal magultude, even if other circum- 
stances had not exercised great influence alse.“ 

While Mr, Greg’s facts and conclusions are :? 
gestive of much that is going wrong, and which It 
will be the work of the immediate future to correct, 
he signally falle to take into account facta and infa- 
ences of supreme importance that are all the time at 
work counteracting the evil tendencies. Our grand 
system of popular education, the constantly increas- 
Ing interest of all citizens in public affairs, which is 
sure to make iteelf active and dominant in any grand 
emergency, the intelligent and self-sacrificing patri- 
otism that can always be appealed to with confidence 
whenever there ls imminent danger,—these are facts 
that no broad survey will leave out of sight. The 
corrective forces are always at work, and on the 
whole tioy a working successfully. There are 
wrongs to righted, no doubt, and diseases to be 
cured, and tendencies to be balked, and weaknesses 
to be guarded against; but we believe that, even in 
the United States, “humanity moves onward.” We 
are yet a young nation, and possibly have grown u 
rather loose-jointed, and reckless, and uncultured. 
Nevertheless, we are not utterly lusensible of our 
shortcomings, and if our way of improvement is dif- 
ferent from England’s or any other nation’s, it ls 
pretty safe and certain. The honest men outnumber 
the rogues by a > ake working 1 and keep a 
sharp eye on them all the time. e cannot do 
everything at once. It is something to have got rid 
of elavery. Let us not despair of accomplishing civil 
service reform. As to universal suffrage, we are un- 
"likely to go back, but it can be made unnecessary to 
go back Us educating all to the degree of exercising 
their privileges intelligently and patriotically.—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 
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A RELIGIOUS WAR NEAR AT HAND, 
BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 


Many a quiet reader, on seeing this heading, will 
say: ‘‘Exaggerationagain. Anothersensation novel. 
Another partisan trick.“ Now, though euch of- 
fences as these are not justly chargeable to me, still 
upon this question, any more than upon any other, 
I would not have the reader to accept my statements 
as authoritative. I mean to prove by facts, which, 
unfortunately, are unquestionable, that the Roman- 
ism of the present day, far from being a religion, is 
only an ssive and contentious political system, 
and that, in view of thegigantic organizations which 
the Jesus and Rome are everywhere developing, a 
religious war is inevitable, and even near at hand. 

Assuredly it is not the indifferentiste in religion 
who will begin this war. Yet they, too, will perforce 
take part in it, in defence of their civil and political 
rights, which will be attacked by the Jesuits and 
Romanists, For it is to be observed that the Jesuits 
and Romaniata aim not only at universal religious 
supremacy, but also at supremacy in civil and polit- 
ical matters, The temporal, say they, must be sub- 
ordinate to the spiritual; the State to the Church, 
Since the publication of the Syllabus this has been 
a commonplace; and it is manifest that just now the 
Company of Jesus and Rome are making every ef- 
fort to put in practice the subversive and revolu- 
tionary principles of the Syllabus. 

Do the Jesuits and ultramontanes dread civi) war? 
By no means. Look at Spain, where Carlist ultra- 
montanes and Alphonsist ultramontanes have been 
fighting against one another for sometime. It la 2 
matter of public notoriety that the Carlists have as 
leaders priests who fire their revolvers oftener than 
they pronounce absolution, And these disciples of 
the Curé de Santa Cruz are applauded, upheld, and 
supported by the ultramontanes of France, Belgium, 
England, Germany, and other countries. A Parisian, 
M. Liebman, had in March, 1875, collected for the 
Carlists 46.304 francs. On the 19th of March the 
Univera, a Papist journal, published its seventeenth 
liet of subscriptions for the Carlist soldiers, amount- 


ing to 1,880 francs; on the 20th of August Its elght- 
eenth list, amounting to 2,031 france; on the Yth 
of September its nineteenth list, 128 francs. The 
majority of the subscribers are priests, Jesuits, and 
members of various religious orders, 

Last September the Pope's nuncio at Madrid, Car- 
dinal Simeoni, published a circular letter addressed 
to the Spanish clergy and people, urgiug them to n 
hold the Concordat of 1851, the first article of whic 
says that the Catholic religion ie exclusively domi- 
nant In the realm, and that every other form of re- 
ligion must be excluded and ſnterdicted.“ This 
Concordat of 1851 surrenders the State and the ciyil 
power to the curta and the Jesuits; aud the curia 
can demand of the secular power all the requisite 
faculties for 3 the establishment or prac- 
tice of any other form of worship in Spain. Such a 
Concordat plainly provokes a religious war, ayd the 
Cardinal Simeoni, when he insists on the Spaniards 
complying with this Concordat, simply incites them 
to civil war. 1 

A French liberal newspaper, haying recanti de- 
clared that by sending Simeoni to Madrid Rome 
recognized the government of Don Alfonso, but only 
to force him to execute the Concordat of 1851, under 
threat of er M. Veuillot’s Univers 
denied that Rome 0 cially rec zed the gov- 
ernment of Don Alfonso; but so far was it from 
denying the threat of Ravaillac’s d r, that it 
added: If there is a threat, it will fulfil itself.” 

In the burning of the city of San Miguel, Salva- 
dor, priesta led the mob to pillage, and many other 
facts of the same kind might be quoted, Such con- 
duct is in perfect agreement with Jesuit and Roman 
doctrines. Last year Canon Torres Asensio, Profess- 
or of Theology and Missioner Apostolic, published 
at Parla, from the house of the “publisher to the 
Pope and the Archbishop,” a work entitled Right of 
Catholica to Defend ves. Under pretence 
of moderation, the author, nevertheless, recognizes 
“the perfect right of insurrection,’ In certain cir- 
cumstances he holds that the exercise of this right is 
even “‘obligatory.”” To legitimatize this obligation 
of taking up arms, itis enough, he says, if there ex- 
lots just cause of war. Now, clearly, there will be 
just cause, according to Rome and the Jesanits, when 
there le question of defending religion—and religion 
with them is popery, This declaration le formal. 
The official journal of the Diocese of Paria warmly 
commends this work in view of events which may 
occur.” 

Is this plain enough? But this isnot all. The 
new free universities, which must base thelr teach- 
ing on the Syllabus, will, of course, give to students 
an anti-national education, On the one hand, these 
clerical universities will teach thelr students that 
their supreme chief on earth is the Pope, and that 
he must be obeyed, under pain of eternal damnation, 
On the other hand, the State universities will teach 
the contrary of allthis. The result will be that the 
rising generation will be divided into hostile camps; 
the point of dispute being the supreme authority to 
which every Catholic Frenchman must submit, in 
politics as well as in religion. Does not this lead to 
civil war? 

Then what le the origin and what ia the aim of 
those Catholic committees, so called, which the Jes- 
uit faction ia organizing and establishing every- 
where—not only in France, but also in igium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Germany? I might answer 
this question myself; but I prefer rather to quote 
the testimony of a French Protestant journal, the 
Christianisme au XLX Sſecle. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember this journal stated, in accordance with the 
admission of a member of the Paris committes, that 
these Catholic committees had their origin simul- 
taneously at Paris and in Brittany, in 1871, spring- 
ing from patriotic distress and from an act of Christ~ 
lan hope, And it added: “Thus the origin of thie 
work breathes war, The object isto take a Catho- 
lic revenge on Protestant Prussia. A tinge of relig- 
ion la thus given to a purely political antagonism.’’ 

But the queation grows bigger still with peril and. 
menace when we consider the speech delivered by 
Cardinal Manning (then Archbishop Manning), on 
January 20, 1874, at the meeting of the è of 
St. Sebastlan. Now,“ said he, ‘that the nations of 
Europe have risen in revolt, have dethroned the 
Vicar of the Church so far as it is possible for man. 
to do so,and have made usurpation of the Holy 
City a part of international law; when all this has 
been done, there is but one solation of the difficulty 
—a solution which I regard as {mminent,—and that ia 
the terrible scourge of a continental war—a war 
which will surpass in horrors the wars of the Firat 
Empire. I do not see how this war can be avoided > 
and itis my firm conviction that, despite all obsta- 
cles, the Vicar of Christ will be restored to hts legitt- 
mate place.“ 

The conspiracy of the Romanista against the pres- 
ent Italian government, their fixed resolye to set up 
again the temporal throne of the Pope, are thus con- 
fesaed and plaln to be seen. We hear this every day 
in France, Daily the Romanist pilgrims chant the 
hymn, Save Thou Rome and France.“ Save Rome 
—t.e., restore the Pope-King; save France—t. e., 
place Henry V. on the throne. And we all know 
what would be the policy of Henry V. 

In short, it is plain that, first, the Jesuita and nl- 
tramontanes virtually hold doctrines which lead to 
insurrection—even bloody insurrectlon—against their 
opponents; that, second, they are getting ready, or- 
ganlzing for this war. This is an undoubted fact as 
regards Europe, and especially France. As for the 
United States of America, there, too, are Jesulte and 
ultramontanes who haye the same nature, the 
same orders, the same designs, as those of Europe. 
But they are In s minority; they will bide their o 
portunity with all the more patience since it is only 
a question of time. Neu York Independent. 
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4 BEVIVAL OF RELIGION, 


[We will guarantee ten minutes of amusement to 
any INDEX reader who will spend them in reading 
and reflecting on the following extract.— Ep.] 


Moody and Sankey have closed their labors in the 
city of Brooklyn, There cannot be found on the face 
of the earth 4 more unpromising subject to work 
upon spiritually, than the man who does businegs in 

ew York and lives in Brooklyn. He has all the 
moral principles belonging to a New York importer, 
combined with the religious, modest assurance of a 
member of Rey. Mr. Beecher’s flock; and so he-ia 
apt to undervalue his silke as mach as he overesti- 
mates his virtues, With Mr. Evarts to look after his 
legal demurrers, and with Mr. Beecher fo attend to 
hia religious devotions, he feels secure In the pos- 
session of present prosperity, and looks forward with 
confidence to the attainment of future bliss. It will 
take a vast amount of preaching and singing before 
his invoices are satisfactory to the government of the 
United States, or his invocations pleasing and accept- 
ble to the court of Heaven. It were easier to change 
the soldiers’ monument Into a first-class wet nurse 
than to alter such a man into a humble, praying 
Christian. Mr. Sankey would have been fully justi- 
fied in using the bass trombone or the snare drum to 
soften and mellow his hard heart to make it pant af- 
ter the true waters of life, A 

When wili men learn that religion ia not to be ap- 
piled, like a life-preserver, only in times of great 
danger and distress, but rather to be worn at all 
times, like our flannel, to comfort and protect, and 
always dangerous to leave off? Lf men went on the 
selfish basis of seeking the most pleasure with the 
least pain, they would find themselves pretty good 
imitations of Christians, withont having gone through 
the process of experiencing religion. 

The times are not promising for the cause of pure 
religion. We are all in that deplorable condition of 
mind where we have just knowledge enough to doubt 
the first chapter of Genesis, and not faith sufficient 
to believe in the Sermon on the Mount. Before long 
we shall become so scientific and well-informed that 
when a person dies there will be no funeral services. 
Some one will read comforting passages from the 
transactions of the American Sclentific Associtaion, 
and the mourners will go about with small hammers 
in their hands, chipping the rocks and assuaging 
their angulsh by proving the antiquity of creation, 
Front seats at the scientific lectures will be reserved 
for the widow and the fatherless, and instead of look- 
Ing up to heaven for our conaolation, we shali bore 
down a few feet deeper lnto the earth for our interest- 
ing facta. We have traded off all simple religious 
faiths fora few meagre scientific facts; but there may 
come that day when we think of bestowing our pat- 
ronage on some undertaker that we shall wish to trade 
back again, and in something of a hurry. A alight 
smell of camphorin asick room has often proved effica- 
cious ln withdrawing thought from questions of mere 
intellectual or acientific criticiom, and fixing them 
upon the true condition of the individual soul. Dar- 

o's greatest work is the last book we should want 
to read the last evening we spent on this earth. 

It is by no means certain that we are placed in this 
world to begiu a grand hunt after what Is called the 
truth; nor fa it clear that our present happiness en- 
tirely depends upon having everything proved to us. 

Our mission here is not so much to keep pace with 
the facts of actence as with the duties of life, and the 
most ignorant Jaborer wlio is patient and uncom- 
plaining tn his lot is a far greater man than the gentle- 
man of culture who is restless and snappish in his 
dally walks of life. The knowledge of the truth of- 
ten operates to discourage virtuous endeayors. We 
knew a good man who said that he always lost mon- 
ey as long as he kept a set of books, and not until he 
had destroyed them did he find heart to go on and give 
notes, trasting with childlike falth that his assets 
would somehow or other pay them, It is evident 
that we bave now about all the scientific truth that 
is good for us, and we ought to add to our scanty 
stock of faith, or else our brains will resemble the fat 
man who travelled with Barnum's show, while our 
poor souls will form a striking likeness to the living 
skeleton that used to exhibit himself in that tent 
back of the old Mannfacturers’ Hotel. We recently 
saw a man who believed that the whale swallowed 
Jonah, and we were glad to see him, and to cling to 
this rare specimen of all faith and no intelligence. 
He was a much Rappler looking man than any one of 
the advanced thinkers of the age that we ever have 
had the pleasure of seeing, 

Macaulay says that George Fox, although he pos- 
sessed an intellect too much disordered for liberty 
and not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam, was atill 
able to convert men of ability like Barclay and Penn, 
simply because Fox believed what he did believe. 
In close quarters the man who really believes in any- 
thing is more than a match for the man who enter- 
tains an intelligent doubt on all subjects. Shut 
Moody and Sankey into a room with Francis E. Ab- 
bot and John Weiss for a week, and at the end of 
that tima you would find Abbot and Welss on their 
knees reading that excellent little tract called, 
“What shall I do to be saved?“ with tears streaming 
down their cheeks, and all because Moody and San- 
key are just ignorant enough to believe in something, 
while Abbot and Weiss are so precious knowing that 
they are not sure that thay know anything. In apir- 
itual matters we want aman at the helm who has 
entire confidence in himself, if he really does not 
know half as much as we do, What the world has 
gained in one direction, in the last fifty years, It has 
lost in another. If we could retain the faith of our 
fathers with our present worldly comforts, how hap- 
py we should be! e 

We live in better houses, we walk on bettor side- 


walks, and We drink better water than did our ances- 
tora; but we have not their reverence for things sa- 
cred, nor thelr belief in things eternal, 

They never saw the railroad, nor the telegraph, nor 
the last work of Professor Tyndall, but they all be- 
Neved in the day of judgment, and they all loved the 
sound of the church-going bell. They lived in con- 
tentment and died In peace, and they were more so- 
licitous to know the final destiny of their own souls, 
than of the Origin of thelr Species.” 

We, their unhappy children, have relinquished the 
faith that cheers, without attaining unto that knowl- 
edge that illumines, Wan all our plety In our vain 
efforts to become profound, 

We need a revival of religion, but we fear the firm 
of Moody and Sankey have not the proper machinery 
to manufacture the right article for us. E. J.C. 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin, Dec. 8, 1875, 


THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


A BERMON DY THE BEY. M. J, SAVAGE AT THE 
CHURCH OF TRE UNITY.—AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR 
OF THE EXCLUSION OF THE BIBLE FROM THE PUB- 
LIO SCHOOLS. 


The Rey. M. J. Savage preached yesterday morn- 
ing at the Church of the Unity on West Newton 
Street, his subject being The Bible and the Public 
Schools.“ The audience was very large, there 
scarcely being a vacant pew. He took as his text the 
words of the prophet, My people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge.” The prime evil of the present 
time was not so much ignorance as vice and dishon- 
esty; but as the world weat the terma were synony- 
mous. Tweed never could have lived and reignad in 
New York had it not been for the Ignorance of the 
masses, who thought his rule was more advantageous 
to them tban an honest government. Business 
would never have been brought so near to ruin had 
not our legislators been culpably 8 no civll 
service disgraced but for the prevailing ignorance of 
the people. When the people could be educated to 
see things asthey were, their selfishness, if not their 
virtue, would demand an honest government, for 
all men desired what was for their own good, The 
great step to nationa) safety was national education, 
and since the ballot could not be taken from the 
hand of ignorance, compulsory education was neces- 
sary to save the country. He believed our common- 
school system was seriously threatened. and he aleo 
had faith that it would not be overthrown. It would 
not be saved by either of the political parties, but its 
salvation was in the common sense of the people. 
The victory would come after a battle which muet 
ns magad with energy and vigilance, and not care- 
easly. 

The danger which threatened the school system 
was the old question of Church and State—whether 
the State should sanction the use of the Bible in the 
public schools. It was the same battle which Bis- 
marek and Gladstone were engaged in, and the ques- 
tion arose here because people from all nations had 
accepted an invitation to come and belp build up our 
country. They wanted to stand on a platform of 
equal rights, and objected to their children’s bein 
taught what they sincerely believed was wrong, an 
compelled to grow up under the influence of one re- 
ligion, The question was not whether we were right, 
for all were sincere in thelr convictions, Thje coun- 
try should be ashamed. as a matter of hospitality, to 
force its Scriptures on those whom it hd invited to 
come and live here. Wesbould not trample on the 
sacred feelings of any. It bad been a matter of 
pride with us that we were tolerant; but was It true 
that we were only tolerant to those of our faith? 
Our religion ought to receive the contempt of man- 
kind If it asked odds of any one in the battle of su- 

remacy, and be ashamed to beg for legislative ma- 
Fortin and congressional amendments. If Christ- 
anity could not sustain iteelf against the world with 
a free literature and other advantages which it had 
here, it ougiit to fall. We violated the fundamental 
compact of civil rights in forcing the Bible on the 
schools which all were taxed to pay for. If we. 
belng in a majority, now compelled the Bible to be 
used, we should expect similar treatment when the 
opponenta of the Bible got in power, Such an ac- 
tion looked like a religious persecution, and he did 
not wonder that the Catholics were ready to riot, 
even, when they truly believed their children were 
being taught what was wrong. It was strange that 
the sous of the Pilgrims were engaged in a national 
scheme to treat others in the same manner from 
which their fathers suffered. If it could be proved 
that keeping the Bible in the schools was an act of 
governmental safety, the law of eelf-preservation 
might justify it in some way, The State had noth- 
ing to fear from unbelief. but from superstition, In 
answer tothe queation, Why should we let the Bible 
be driven from the public schools? he said it waa be- 
cause we could win by allowing its opponents to 
have their own way in this instance. We would 
then establish popular education, and thus make 
Catholic supremacy impossible. He believed the op- 
ponents of the Bible used the Injustice of its being 
forced on them only as a pretext. They hated and 
feared any education except what they chose to 
give; they were afraid of modern civilization. Their 
pretext, however, was a just one, whether their op- 
position tothe Bible was or not. He would remove 
any just ground of opposition, and, by taking the 
Bible away from the schools, compel the Catholics 
to go in. If the Bible could not hold its own where 
all could read it, It was its own fault, The speaker 
then noticed several objectiona made to remove the 
Bible from the schools. The first was that it ought 
not to be alngled out for removal. He thought that 
the Bible stood in the way of compulsory education, 
and could not stand on an equal footing with other 
books, since it was the sacred bock of one creed. 


No one would object to its use asa text-took The 
next objection was that schools would be godless 
without it; but the speaker did not belleve that edu- 
cation was any more less without the Bible than 
with It. The last objection was that a knowledge of 
the Bible was essential to the beet education in liter- 
ature, history, and morale, He admitted that the 
book was a masterpiece of English literature, and 
ita use as a text-book in this study the speaker 
thought no one would object to. It was not reliable 
as a teacher of history, but as a teacher of morals It 
claimed a good deal of attention. He thought the 
Bible’s highest moral precepts were equalled by 
thore in books of other nations; but it was absurd to 
claim that reading many portions of the Old Testa- 
ment was conducive to the highest morale. No 
book waa less fit to read than certain portions of the 
e. 

He concluded by saying that the great need of the 
republic was universal education, and that it could 
not be reached it the State tanght religion. A false 
religion should not be boosted by outside help, and 
a true doctrine did not need that aid.— Boston: Ad- 
vertiser, Jan. 10. 
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AN EXPERT IN CHAPLAINS, 


Obviously Jones knows a chaplain—a good ebap- 
laln—when he sees him, And it is no small accom- 
plishment, For there be chaplains and chaplains; 
chaplains of all ages and sexes and sects; and of all 
races, denominations, colors, and previous condi- 
tion of servitude; chaplains that pray extemporane- 
ously, that pray by book, and by book and candle, 
that don't pray at all, and that spell R with an e. 
You may find chaplains almost anywhere, But con- 
noisseurs in chaplains are rare. Such is Jones. 
Jones is aman, mind you, who could soar above a 
convention of clergymen for just a single moment, 
and then pounce down upon the chaplain of cha 
lains in the whole meeting; he could poise him 
on equal wing for just one fluttering instant over a 
camp-meeting of entire strangers, and scoop you up a 
cbaplain at à glance; a chaplain who should have 
the intellectual grip for a lodge of Good Templars, 
the fervor and the martial ardor for a militia brigade, 
or the staying power for a Legislature, And Jones 
is—bat it may be we are too rapid, Possibly some 
reader of the Tribune may not know who Jones Ie, 
Let us pause then a moment while we convene Jones 
and contemplate him. We are not ourselves so fa- 
miliar with the history of Jonee as we could wish. 
And yet we think we can get him together somehow, 
in epochs, like the Pentateuch, and convey a fair im- 
pression of him. Weare indebted for our facts to 
the Springfield Republican, which seems to know of 
him; and as thus far in the canvasa for the chaplain- 
cy of the Massachusetts House of Representatives that 
88 bas not nominated the Hon. Char- but per- 

aps that Is irrelevant. The Rev. Jesse H. Jones la 
a 17 from the Twelfth Plymouth District 
to the Massachusetts General Court; and he . 
sents Labor Reform. Need we say more? 0 
think not; unless, indeed, some one should desire to 
know how he proposes to reform labor. To that we 
cannot make answer in detail, but we do feel war- 
ranted in saying that if left to himself he will either 
reform it or do away with it altogether. 

The Rey. Mr. Jones has been engaged in selecting 
a chaplain for the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives. He bas mnde his choice, and bas sent to 
the members-elect a circular informing them of the 
fact and the candidate. The Rev. Mr. Jones knew 
his best hold, The matter of choosing Speaker, and 
clerks, and doorkeepers, and such, he left to othere— 
tothe worldly- minded and profane, ‘‘Thechaplain,” 
sald he, "I will myself select.“ So nominated he 
„the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston,“ and in the circu- 
lar before referred to announced it to bis fellow- 
members. He describes him: Mr. Cook,“ he says, 
tis a man of stature, of grip, and strength, and pow- 
er of body“ —-congiderations of no small consequence 
In a chaplain. But,“ adda the Rev. Mr. Jones, in 
stature of mind, In grip, and etrength, and power of 
thought, he far excels.” There be is in outline, 
sketched physically and intellectually; and how hold 
a figure it is too. Now for the filling up. Says 
Jones: Ile wielde his subject as a farmer would 
wield a flail. He tramples down wrong with an ele- 
phantine tread, He handles the teachincs of the 
chief thinkers of our day as the toys of an athlete; 
not one of them is a labor to him. His keen dis- 
cernment cuts right through all their sophistries, and 
he brusher them aside as cobwebs.” Let us pause 
here a moment to say that Cook is the man for the 
place. The world haa waited long for a chaplain 
who is a flall-wielder, an elephantine-trampler, an 
athlete among chief thinkers, a sophistry-cutter, and 
a cobweb-brusher. When we read further that 
“Mr. Cook has marked originality and freshness of 
thought and expression”; that e does not say the 
same thing over twice“; that “he is aman of im- 
mense brain, of great heart, of mighty power“; and 
that “he is fully abreast of all that la bert and most 
truly progressive in the movements of the thought 
and life of the world.“ we are in some measure pre- 
pared for what would be otherwise the abrupt an- 
nouncement, “One hardly needs add that Mr. Cook 
is every inch a man.” Well, hardly. Mr. Jones 
remarks also that he la cast in a heroic mould” ; 
that he moves steadily forward in his purpore with 
a tread” (he seems an uncommonly heavy stepper) 
“that It rests one just to feel the power of; and that 
he ia made up on a rare scale of greatness and com- 
pleteness.’* : 

And yet it may, after all, happen that the Legis- 
lature—Legislatures are so wayward and perverse at 
times—may not elect Rey. Joseph Cook, of Baston. 
Who knows but that some light-footed parton, whose 
tread it does not reat one just to feel the power of, 
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who does not handle his subject like a flail, nor 
trample down wrong with an elephantine tread, nor 
handle the teachings of the chief thinkers of our day 
as the toys of an athiete, nor cut through sophistries, 
nor brush away cobwebs, may be elected, Well, 
well, let us hope for the best. We know at least that 
the Rev. Jesse H. Jones has done Ais duty. And if 
alter this the Legislature shall elect another, no 
member of that body can shake his gory locks at the 
Rev. Mr. Jones and say he did it, That noble repre- 
sentative of Labor Reform can rest content waiting 
for the time to come, as come some day it must, 
when the General Court shall lift up ita bowed head 
from the slumberous exercise of a chaplain not cast 
in a heroic mould, and with one accord exclaim, “Oh 
for an hour of the Rey. Joseph Cook, of Boston!" 
Then may the Rev. Jesse H. Jones rise in his place 
and calmly say, I told you so.“ -N. F. Tribune, 
Jan. 3, 1876. 
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NATIONAL KRLIOGION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE GAZETTE: 

Sir, —The nearest approach to a purely ‘secular’ 
system of national education exiets in the United 
States. The public schools there had no doubt orig- 
{nally a decidedly religious character, and even now, 
in the majority of them, the Bible is ‘used, and 
serves as an instrument whereby the teacher may 
better enforce the principles of virtue and morality. 
Even the advocates for its retention in the schools 
pretend to no higher authority than this for its pres- 
ence there. Having entirely divorced Church from 
State, and having no national religion, it seems Im- 
possible for them to plead that theirs is a Christian 
mation, and that, therefore, Christian principles 
must be taught In thelr schools. No wonder that 
the Bible is being thrust out in compliance with the 
“demands of liberaliem.’’ These, as explained in 
the columns of THE INDEX, an avowedly athelstical 
paper [I], are dangerously consistent and uncompro- 
mising. The liberals, or rather libertines (as they 
wore called in Calvin’s day), demand “that all tolls: 
fous services now sustained by the government shall 
be abolished, and especially that the use of the Bible 
in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a text- 
book or avowedly as a book of religious worship, 
shall be prohibited. Wedemand that all laws look. 
ing to the enforcement of Christian morality shall 
be abrogated, and that all laws shall be conformed 
to the requirements of natural morality, equal rights 
and impartial liberty.” How history repeats itself | 
This sounds like the language of the French Con- 
vention in 1793, and the Iibertine’s requirement of 
natural morality” corresponds to Danton's Worship 


Reason. 

All this would be very discouraging were it not 
that, among our neighbors, to recognize an evil and 
to provide a remedy are, historically speaking, al- 
most simultaneous operations, Already the Na- 
tional Reform Association” has been formed, which 
socks to imprint a Christian character on the Consti- 
tation of the United States, and its organ, the 
Christian Statesman, discusses with some ability 
many of the subjecta connected with national relig- 
ion and Christian government. 

Meanwhile we may lesrn that the relations at 

ent existing betwixt the civil government of the 
nited States and the Christian Institutions of its 
people are anything but satlafactory to a large and 
most respectable portion of that community, It 
further becomes of the utmost importance for us to 
ascertain whether our position le sound in this mat- 
ter, and whether we bave nothing to learn from the 
experience of our neighbors. 
- Yours respectfully, T. M. 
—Montreal Gazette, Jan. 4, 1876. 


rc 
AN EXAMPLE WORTH FOLLOWING. 


When the chief of an Anglo-Saxon community of 
forty millions takes up the poor which President 
Grant took in his annual Message to Congress, on 
the vital questions of sectarlanlsm in schools and 
exemptions from taxation, hie words are likely to 
receive a | degree of attention. The people of 
the various States and thelr representatives in Con- 
gress are expected to yield a ready acquiescence, and 
there is every probability that the constitutional 
amendment suggested by the President will be glad- 
K4 accepted by the various States. But the words of 

e American President will be read, marked, and In- 
wardly digested by the people of every civilized 
country in the world, The statesmen of the old 
countries on the European continent will rub thelr 
eyes, and re-read what the head vf the youthful, 

iant nation has sald, and reiterated, against paying 
for the teaching of sectarianism from public funda, 
and against exempting ecclesiastical property from 
taxation. Wherever a State Church exists, the doc- 
trine promulgated by President Grant will cause un- 
easiness to the hierarchy, and strengthen the hands 
of those who feel that the State should have nothing 
to do with paying for the teaching of dogmas, elther 
in school-room or in church, and that the real estate 
belonging to ecclesiastics should, in equity, bear a 
fair share of the public burdens. 

In the matter of exemptlons, the chief city of On- 
tario has stepped boldly forward to ask the Legislat- 
ure to put an end to a system so grossly unjust and 
utterly Incapable of defence, Other Ontario cities 
will doubtless follow the lead of Toronto. Special 
attention has been directed to the subject in this 
province by M. Taillon's bill to enable untaxed in- 
dustry to compete more generally with that which is 
taxed. Such an attempt serves to open the eyes of 
all, from the seamstress up to the componnder of 
medicines, to the danger which menaces trade by 
unjustly permitting a class in the community to es- 
cape burdens that all others have to bear. This 
province has long been the apecial victim of this 


worst species of class legislation. While the Amer- 
ican States are ar the steps necessary to place 
all classes on an equal footing with respect to taxa- 
tion; while Ontario is about to follow the example 
thus set, Quebec should not be singularin permit- 
ting the Injustice to remuin. The Sang alle public 
man who may have courage enough to take the mat- 
ter in hand, and to persevere In the cause of justice 


and opposition to everything like class legislation in 


this coantry, can rely upon soon finding followers 
and supporters enough to place him and bia cause in 
the front rank. The country is sick and tired of 
both our miserable sectarian school-system and the 
exemption of Immense ecclesiastical properties from 
contributing anything toward the improvements 
which give value to such property long held in the 
dead hand. A leader or two, imbued with some of 
General Grant’s sound viewa upon such matters, ara 
greatly needed in Canada at the present time, when 
public opinion is aroused, and so ripe for putting 
down class legislation that M. Taillon has threst- 
ened to withdraw his obnoxious bill.—Montreal 
Evening Star, Dec, 22, 1875. 


A CLERGYMAN was preparing his discourse for 
Sunday, stopping occasionally to review what he had 
written, and to erase that which he was disposed to 
disapprove, when he was accosted by hia little son, 
who had numbered but five summers: Father, does 
God tell you what to preach?’ ‘‘Certainly, my 
child.“ “Then what makes you ecratch It out?“ 
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[For Tus IAD. 
SAINT BLUDSO II. 


They came in and sat down together, 
cars being crowded that day; 
Tho drover talked cropa and the weather, 
Stock-market, the tariff on leather 
The Quaker: “You, yea!” and “Nay, nay!” 
‘Then thus struck a lead,“ as he'd aay :— 


“Ha'n't hearn uy that Bludso? not Jo? 
Jo Bludso—own cousing uv Jim? 
Wal, now thar! that will do for low! 
Wey, papers wern't notbink but him! 
s . e kd * è . * 
“He didn't go put’n’ on style, 
Pea'm singin! an preachin' and pra'r, 
But cum to the ginooine % 
F relighoun—you bet he war thar! 


“He gambled, In coorse; ‘twaa bia trade; 
But, what be a leetie mite strange, 
Whate'mever at monte he made 
He lost to the Quakers on Change! 


“For drinkin’, they do any he'd breathe 
Jest twict to a quart o! the raw! 

He'd lie, and—- Wall gold in yer teeth 
War safe, ef ye've got tha lock jaw! 


“Wo: "mac'late he wasn't—not much! 
That's drawin' it reether too thin; 
At figütin', barlotin’, and such, 
He'd discouut the devil, and win! 


“But: one Chris'mas Eve ('twer eo cold 
Thar mought uv ben ekatin’ in hell) 

A wanderin’ yo from the fold 
Thar’s no gittin” back to, named Nell— 


“Close by a great church they call ‘Grace,’ 
Jo found her balf dead, and the gas 

bone warm on her sin-wasted faes 
Through that of our Savior—in glass! 


"He know'd her? Ob, no, I guess not! 
A year ago that ar' same n ight, 

‘Twan't her and another, namd Dot,“ 
Clean'd bim to the bed-rock, when tight! 


“He know'd her ma soon as he apied; 
And what did he do, if you please? 
Oum Levite 7 go by t'other side, 
And leave her to lay thar and freere 7 


“He lifted her, keerful and kind, 
And kerrid her in on bis arm 

To church? Not for Jo! would he find 
A chance and a welcome to warm 


“In thar? Lord! the meanest saloon 
Wer better for that! And he went 

For th’ nighest (sign, ‘Ring-tail Raccoon“) 
A cellar—ateep atalra for descent! 


Hot“ . God only can tell! 
He stumbled, tho"—etruck on his head; 
His own beft and that uv poor Nell, 
And—thar they Isid—dylng and dead! 


“Put that in yer pipe now and smoke! 
Ef them as holda such hands expecks 

To lose, then the bank must be broke, 
Or Jesus gone back on his checks!“ 


The Quaker then: “Well, with thy creed, 
My friend (and this one I may call 

Ita obverse), salvation indeed 
Seems freely provided for all, 


“*Twixt saints saved by moments of grace 
And sainta by sole acts of good will, 

Methinks, Shoup. the pleasanter pa 
For bonest folk may Hell!“ 


T. H. B. 
ERusHForD, Minn., Dec. 18, 1875. 
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THE LAWS CONCERNING NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribera who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, considered as withing to continue the subscription. 

2. Lf subscribers wish their papers dixcontinned, pub- 
Ushers may continue to gend them until all arrearages are 


puid. 

3. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, and the paper ih gent to the former direction, 
they are held responsible, Notice should always be given 
of the removal, 

4. If novecribers neglect or refurn to take their papers 
from the office or place to which they are zent, they are 
held responsible until they settle bills und give notice to 
discontinue, 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for, le 
prima facte evidence of intentional fraud. 

6. Any person who recelyes n newspaper and makea une 
of it, whether he has ordered it or not, will be beld in law 
to be a etibacriber, 

7. If subscribers pay in advance, they are bound to give 
notice to the publisher at the end of their time if they do 
not wish to continue taking it; otherwise the publisher is 
authorized ta con inue torend it, aud the subscribers will 
be responsible until an express notice, with payment of all 
arxenrx, is sent to the publisher. 
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The Index. 
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Office. 
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believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

N, B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, a responsible for anything published in ita columns 
except for his or her own individual statements. Editorial 
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FRANO ELLINGWOOD Ar. « _Edttor. 

Ooravive BROOKS FROTEINGHAM, WILLIAM J, POTTER, 
WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Mus. E. D. Carney, Rey. CHARLES 
Vovuey (England), GRORGE JACOB HOLTOARS (England), 
Davin H. CLARK, Editorial Contributors, 


Mr. Vorsey’s account of his new magazine will 
be read with great interest, and doubtless incline 
many of his INDEX frienda to become subscribers, 
Such a list of contributors as he publishes is a 
guarantee of at least intellectual success. 


CannoT you form a club of five new subscribers 
to Tak ÍNDEX, among your own friends and ac- 
quaintance? To clubs of Ave new subscribers the 
paper will be sent for a year at $2.50 each; to clubs 
of ten new eubscribers, at $2.00 each, An extra copy 
will be sent free to the getter-up of the clab. This 
reduction cannot be made to any whose names are 
now on our mail-list, as it is made in the hope that 
puch new subscribers will renew at regular rates. 
Now le the time to help THE INDEX, if you really 
value ita ideas and aims. 

A BOUND VOLUME of Tue INDEX, elther for 1871 
or 1872, will be given as a premium to each new sub- 
acriber who remits $3.20 for a year's subscription, or 
to each old subscriber who remita $3.20 for anew 
subscriber obtained by means of his or her efforts, 
The volume will be sent by express at the recipient's 
expense; but no volume will be sent at all unless it 
is claimed at the time of making the remittance, 
This offer can only remain in force a little while, as 
the supply of volumes is small; but it is one which 
those who know the value of these volumes will 
hasten to improve, 

WE wisn to offer very modestly a suggestion 
which may possibly be of importance. The courts 
decide that the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church Is under the exclusive control of the Bish- 
ops, as individuals, because the title-deeds stand in 
their individual names. Does not this place such 
property In the category of all other private prop- 
erty? If 80, on what ground is it entitled to exemp- 
tion from taxation? Why should not the local as- 
seasore forthwith assess and collect taxes on it 
everywhere? If the private property of an indi- 
vidual, no Catholic church or cathedral can be s 
church-building In the same sense aa a Protestant 


meeting-house, which we suppose could not escape’ 


taxation if privately owned, Or are we mistaken on 
this point? We should be grateful for information. 


WE ARE glad to see that the New York Graphic 
reads THE INDEX, as appears from its issue of De- 
cember 23: While the question whether the public 
schools shall be religious or secular is up for discus- 
sion, it may not be amiss to quote the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
drafted and proposed five years ago by ex-Suprema 
Judge Hurlbut, of Albany: ‘To the end that the 
functions of civil government may be exercised with- 
out interference in matters of religion; neither the 
United States nor any State, Territory, municipality, 
orany civil division of any State or Territory, shall 
levy any tax or make any gift, grant, or appropria- 
tion for the support or in aid of any church, relig- 
ious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, 
or institution of learning, in which the faith or doc- 
trines of any religious order or sect shall be taught 
or inculeated, or in which religious practices shall be 
observed; or for the support or in aid of any relig- 
iona charity or purpose of any sect, order, or denom- 
ination whatsoever.’ This ia exceedingly explicit 
and comprehensive—perhaps a little too clear to be 
at once adopted. But whatever amendment ia 
chosen, let it be transparently precise, and let it not 
hide any ambiguities of meaning behind the word 
‘pect.’ ” 
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“DELIVERANCE” THROUGH “PERFEC- 
TION," 


The remarkable letter of Mr. Henry James which 
begins thie number of TRE Inpex ought by all 
means to be read before reading the present article, 
which will be only a commentary upon it, Mr. 
James has been so long known to the literary world 
as an original thinker of a high and rare order, that 
any introduction on our part here would be a piece 
of sheer impertinence; and no Intelligent reader will 
peruse many sentences of his letter without being 
drawn irresistibly, by the mere charm of his trench- 
ant yet polished style, to read it to the end. There 
are few such masters of worde as Mr. James, either 
in England or America, But those who look deeper 
than words, and are capable of a fit spiritual re- 
sponse to this ‘blast from a red-hotfarnace of faith” 
(as Mr. James himself, in an accompanying note, 
with exquisite accuracy characterized his own com- 
manication), will be struck with what is infinitely 
finer than rhetorical beauty; namely, moral Intensity 
and a fervor of religious conviction almost volcanic 
in its outburst. For this quality, wherever it mani- 
festa itself, and with whatever type of opinion it may 
be conjoined, we are always overpowered with in- 
stant reverence; and, were it not that the idea which 
Mr. James so impetuouely (though so kindly) asaaile 
has its roots deep down in the very core of our being, 
it could scarcely hold its own againat euch a whirl- 
wind. But it is of a strength too great to be up- 
rooted by any power save that which planted it—the 
power of thought. The most searching and dispas- 
slonate scrutiny of our idea of religion, in all the 
light of Mr. James’ eritlelsms, leade only to a fresh 
and confident reaffirmation of it as substantially 
true; and we are all the more firmly grounded in 
this conviction by the belief that Mr. James himself, 
to a large and unsuspected extent, resta on substan- 
tially the same conviction. Thatis to say, we think 
he misapprehends the real spiritual purport of the 
definition in question, and may be surprised to find 
that it covers at least a great dea! of his own ground, 

The thesis that religion ts essentially the ‘‘effortof 
Man to perfect himself’ is pronounced ‘dnexperi- 
enced, unreasonable, and impious” :— 

1, "Inexperienced, because it violates the integrity 
of the race-tradition which implies that religion is 
the instinct of man not to perfect, but to get de- 
liverance from, himself.“ 

What ‘deliverance’? The deliverance of abso- 
late annihilation,—of the absolute extinction of self? 
Nothing short of this is effectual deliverance from 
self, for, short of this, self survives to plague or bless 
us. ‘Patria quis exul Se quoque fugit?’ There is 
no real escape from self while self endures, That 
Mr. James does not mean euch deliverance as con- 
sista in absolute annihilation is apparent from his 
own subsequent words, when he declares that we are 
to spend and get rid of our beggarly selfhood” .. . 
“by almply turning it into the base fuel which alone 
it was designed to be—fuel to a pure flame of emanct- 
pated desirea and regenerate affections.“ These 
words which we have italicized show plainly enough 
that Mr, James is not aspiring to any Nirvana of 
pure cessation of all being, when he seeks deliverance 
from self; since desire and ajfection are eminently 
vital manifestations of self, Destroy self, and you 
have destroyed the very possibility of desire and af- 
fection. What, then, can Mr. James mean by his 
declaration that “religion is the inetincteof man not 
to perfect, but to get deliverance from, himself“? 
Clearly, to get deliverance from selfishness rather 
than self. To get rid of self would be to get rid also 
of ‘emancipated desires and pure affections,” which 
are confessedly the great goal of Mr. James’ aspira- 
tlons; yet to attain this goal ia to approach danger- 
ously near to the detested—perfection of self} It le 
very plain to us that what Mr, James would really 
get deliverance from is not self at all, but simply 
selfiehness—gross, greedy, and slavish desires and Im- 
pure affections; and that what be really seeks la the 
opposite of these, or spiritual perfection. So far, 
then, from the effort of man to perfect himself” 
being really rejected by Mr, James, he himself makes 
It the confessed object of his own religion; and we 
are left to marvel at his inexplicable rejection of a 
definition of religion which exactly describes his own 
religious end and aim. But we pass to the second 
count of hie indictment, 

2, “Unreasonable, because nothing can strike a 
rational imagination as more wantonly absurd than 
to find a creature charged by its creator with the 
provision of Its own destiny.“ 

Destiny ia à large word. We do not know what 
our destiny will ultimately be. But it is very plain 
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that, 90 far as destiny comes at all within the scope 
of human vision, the creature's destiny does, as a fact, 
depend very largely upon the creature’s own pro- 
vision and action, If there is any absurdity in this 
arrangement (which we do not admit), It is the cres- 
tor's alone; and at his door must we deposit what- 
ever unresson“ is imputed to us for the simple rec- 
ognition of facts we have not made and cannot 
change. 

3. "Impious, because the dictate of true plety the 
world over ia to find none of ite cherished or coveted 
satisfactions In self, but all in God.” 

Is it not the true impiety“ to find this God- 
created self so vile, bad, ugly, hateful, disgusting, 
that it cannot be patiently endured, or even made a 
“stepping-stone to higher things“ ? Is self the only 
epot in all thie universe where there is no God at all ? 
If there is indeed none in self, we conclude there Is 
none elsewhere, and the charge of implety“ has a 
drearlly hollow sound. But who is so shrewd an en- 
gineer as to run a partition line between self and 
God? If either is real, they are inseparable; and 
detestation of self, which is only another shape the 


blasphemous old dogma of total depravity takes to, 


mask its hideousness, is the most impious of all im- 
pieties, To tax God with snch moral rottennese as 
is implied In attributing to bim the creation of s 
whole race of spiritual abortions carries impiety to 
such lengths that athelem le infinitely lovely by its 
aide, 

So mach for direct answer to the three counts.“ 
In arraigning our Idea of religion for contempt of the 
past in general and of Christian civilization in par- 
ticular, Mr. James evidently considers that, when 
we describe religion as the “effort of Man to perfect 
himself,“ we mean the effort of a man to perfect 
himself.“ But we speak generically, no less than In- 
dividually. The “effort” weintend began with the 
earliest religious consciousness and will end only 
with the latest; and, finding the history of religion 
just as important as Mr. James,—nay, we suspect, 
more 80,—we discredit and undervalue none of the 
historical forces which have made civilization what 
it is. 


It ie the supposition that the definition we give to 
religion identifies it with egotism, selfishness, phari- 
aalsm, absorption of the individual in his own private 
ende and alms to the exclusion of all that is self- 
forgetfully or self-sacrificingly universal, which ex- 
cites the ire of Mr, James, and would justly excite it, 
if that were a correct supposition. But it is not mere 
private culture that is included in the ‘‘effort for per- 
fection,” but the self-dedication of the whole soul 
to the public, the universal, the non-personal. It 10 
not a stolid self-perfectlon that the soul should seek, 
but rather that race-perfection which binds all souls 
together in mutual helpfulness, disinterestedness, 
love, and worship of the best, This cannot possibly 
be realized by degrading or despising or disowning 
self; the race fe no Realistic entity, but merely the 
eam of countless selves, whose co-laboring devotion, 
each to all and all to each, is that effort of Man to 
perfect himself“ which constitutes religion in its 
purest sense. If the individual, however, neglects 
self-culture or affects to despise himself, he becomes 
a religious etumbling-block in the pathway of all. 
Only self-respect and self - culture qualify for univer- 
sal serviceableness, which is the true end of all self- 
culture, 


Why Mr, James should coneider our ides of relig- 
fon “a palpably Jewish one,“ we cannot perceive, 
unless on the ground that it seems to net the “works 
of the law“ above the faith of the gospel,” But 
this ia a misunderstanding. The “effort for perfec- 
tion’’ can consigt in no mere routine of performance, 
no mere technical discharge of external obligations, 
but requires the internal dedication of our whole be- 
ing to culture for the sake of usefulness, the unselfish 
devotion of all our powers to the universal ideal 
clearly prefigured in the very constitution of human 
nature, The petty egotism of merely private ends 
clings inseparably to Christian ‘‘salyation,”’ as well 
as to the old Hebraic legalism. Both Judaism and 
Christianity are merely successive steps towards the 
universal religion; neither Is or can bea finality. It 
takes the splrit of a broad humanity which abdicates 
all.special revelations, and despises all merely per- 
sonal or national interests, to complete the idea of s 
religion which fulfils all legitimate self-interest in 
the attainment of the universal good. That all men 
should devote themselves each to his own personal 
perfection would not universalize religion: that re- 
quires the devotion of each to the service of the wel- 
fare and perfection of all, In no narrower spirit was 
our definition framed. It is a stumbling-bloek to 
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Jow and Christian alike, for it demands the sacrifice | claim for him a poetic or imaginative mind. Nei- 


of that very egotlom and aelf-exaltation to which 
both are wedded. The apiritual pride of a special 
revelation clings to both alike, and it is the very first 
offering to be laid on the altar of free religion. 

When, therefore, Mr. James imagines that our 
definition teaches the “‘princlple of selfhood, abso- 
lute and uurelated . . , the principle of supreme aelf- 
ishness and worldliness,” and playe the part of 
Divinely permitted apiritual egotism, lust, and vin- 
dictiveness,’’ it is only necessary to point out that 
this is a total misconception, Not individualism, 
bat universalism,—not egotistic callousness to all 
save the interests of a petty personal self-calture, but 
rather the grand abnegation of all low interests In 
the service of an uplifting ideal which appeala to us 
both personally and as members of the great com- 
munity of Man,—is the principle we would teach; 
and it is the principle for which Mr. James himself 
seems to plead. If we are correctin our surmise that 
he really means to attack selfishness rather than self, 
and that his own religion aime at the purification of 
self from selfishness, there is little to differ about. 

He asks, to be sure, Why should you and I crave 
to be perfect in ourselves, when we are already per- 
fect in our creative source and our spotless kind?“ 
To which we reply, Simply to fulfil the Divinely in- 
herent law of our Individual being while that Indi- 
vidual being endures. Self may be a “strictly vicious 
semblance,” a purely fallacious quantity“; never- 
theless, it behooves us to obey the law of the fallacy 
while it lasts, rather than to tax the “creative 
source” with idiocyand fraud. Would it better mat- 
ters to plunge religiously into imperfection—to sur- 
render the citadel of virtue at the trumpet-blast of 
the first besleger? That le the only alternative— 
from which Mr. James too would shrink. His own 
definition—‘‘religion is a deathless Divine Instinct in 
man, prompting him to despise, disown, and reject 
himself utterly’’—is either a reiteration of the old in- 
famy of total depravity, a summons to a new Nirvana 
of absolute annihilation, or a simple affirmation that 
man’s true self enjoins him to be unselfish and uni- 
versal in his aims. We do not doubt for an instant 
that Mr. James Intends the last of the three; in 
which case, instead of invalidating, he bears fresh 
testimony to the truth of the definition which ha 
criticises under a misapprehension alone, He de- 
nounces the desire after personal holiness’’—but 
only as apart from“ his kind; and so do we. But 
the “modest race-righteousness” which he so elo- 
quently exalts above “‘self-righteousness’’ vanishes 
absolutely, if all men give up the pursuit of per- 
sonal holiness” ; it exists only in and through the lat- 
ter; and we doubt not that this will be at once ad- 
mitted. In short, the true interpretation of Mr. 
James’ letter, and the true interpretation of the 
definition it oppugue, appear thoroughly to colncide 
in thought and spirit. But, if not, we shall be most 
glad to be corrected. 

— ...—— 


MR. EINSTEIN'S LETTER, 


New York, Jan. 10, 1876, 
To THE EDITORE oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—It was considerate in you to send me 
Mr. Einstein's courteous criticism on my ‘“‘incon- 
slstencles“ [published on a succeeding page). The 
only objection I ses to publishing his communication 
is the excessive over-estimate of my own ability and 
performance, which occupies so large a place in it. 
To the charge that my mind Is poetical and imagina- 
tive I am compelled to submit—aa that lo the com- 
mon opinion; and the unfortunate consequences of 
such a mental constitution must be accepted. Minds 
of a poetic and imaginative cast will have visions and 
dream dreams, will cherish ideals that seem wild in 
the estimate of the eclentific understanding, will 
ascribe substantial value to ideas, will cherish hopes 
that common sense does not justify, and entertain 
beliefs that utilitarian minds discard; and in doing 
this they will lay themselves open to the reproach of 
inconsistency from honest, plain-spoken men who 
are differently made, This cannot be helped. 

What can be helped and should be helped js the 
disposition to dogmatize on the strength of any pri- 
vate endowment; they who, on one side or the other, 
are guilty of that deserve rebuke, and must not com- 
plain H they receive it. 

In regard to Mr. Bradlaugh and the “infidels” of 
his or of other schools, I have been unfortunate if I 
have conveyed the impression, by words written or 
spoken, that in my judgment he or they are any way 
deficient in intelligence or goodness. His essential 
right-mindedness and fidelity to very honorable con- 
wictions it would be injustice to doubt. Few will 


-an impression of religious freethought holds the 


ther he nor hie friends would consider such a de- 
scription complimentary. All I ever said or meant 
to say was that, not having a poetic or imaginative 
mind, he falled to appreciate certain ideas, beliefs, 
opinions, shades of thought, which to minds poetic 
and imaginative possess significance and value. 
That ia all, and that does not seem to me unjust or 
ungenerous, I hope it le not timidity or a dleposi- 
tion to equivocate that prompts the suggestion that 
Mr. Einstein has taken some foolish reporter’s ac- 


count of my language, and thence inferred that I 


held a lower opinion of Mr. Bradlaugh and others 

than I do. That our estimates of the nature and In- 

filnence differ calla for no apology from elther of us. 
Faithfally yours, O. B. FRoTHINGHAM, 
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LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—At your kind request I will in my letter this 
week tell your readers about my new magazine, 

A friend of mine warmly interested in the propa- 
gation of true religion had been turning over in his 
mind how best to carry the principles of pure theism 
into the homes of England. He deplored, like my- 
self, the amazing ignorance and misconception of 
our views, which were owing in a great measure to 
hostile ramor, and also to the varied and conflicting 
utterances of freethinkers, some of whom mix up 
“spiritualism”? with their religious beliefs, while 
others are simply athelsts. He bewalled, too, the 
fact that freethought, which ought to be the most 
grave and dignified exercise of our reason, was often 
tainted by association with the most frivolous the- 
orles, and with much that is vulgar and in bad 
taste—not to say lawless and immoral. While such 


majority of good and respectable people, it is unlike- 
ly and even undesirable that they should look favor- 
ably upon our work, or be induced to look upon it at 
all. Hence the necessity for some kind of propa- 
ganda; aud my friend knowing the Impossibility of 
our “stumping the country,“ bethought him of a 
magazine, one feature of which should be the decla- 
ration of religioua freethought principles, not. set 
forth in a controversial or scornful spirit, but in a 
genial, winning way, avoiding needless offence while 
not sacrificing one iota of necessary truth, 

My friend, with abundance of meang at his back, 
paid me the high compliment of asking me to be- 
come the editor of this magazine. The religious 
portion will be malnly, if not invariably, written by 
myself, and will be restricted as arule to one article 
in each number. The rest of the magazine is to 
contain essays bearing on all varieties of human in- 
terest, steering clear of purely party politics, but not 
excluding matters of general policy. It will give 
articles on science, on domestic and social ethics, on 
the past and present of other races and climes, on 
every subject likely to quicken thought and convey 
instruction. It will also provide for the amusement 
of those who wish to be amused by tales of fiction, 
or narratives of adventure, 

Our project having been started in the late autumn, 
it was found impossible to secure a first-class serial, all 
the most popular writers having already made their 
engagements for the new year. This valuable addi- 
tion is only postponed; meanwhile we shall have a 
regular successlon of short stories quite worthy of 
the department, 

We have called it The Langham, in a sort of con- 
cession to the custom of giving local names to mag- 
azines. There are already The Cornhill, St. James, 
Temple Bar, Belgravia, etc., ete., indicating the 
place of their issue; and as I have been now for more 
than four years known in connection with St. 
George's Hall, Langham Place, the title selected is 
natural and yet unobtrusive, My present staff of 
contributors comprises the following :— 

Professor F. W. Newman; Miss F. P. Cobbe; Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, Vicar of Tamworth; Rev. Charles 
W. Stubbs, Vicar of Granborough; Dr. Frankland, 
F. R. S.; Edward Clodd, F. R. A. S.; Ascot R. Hope- 
Monerieff; W. E. Bear; A. D. Graham, M. A.; H. 
Baden Pritchard (Royal Arsenal); Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, of Cologne; Rev. G. W. Cox (author of the 
Aryan Mythology, etc., etc.); Rev. John Basling; 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, Ph. H. D. (Lecturer on Natural 
History at the University of Edinburgh); Rev. J. 
Allanson Picton (London Schoo] Board); and Rhys 
Davids, Barrister. I have not nearly closed my llest, 
nor made all the applications for help which I intend 
to make. 

I have had some disappointments as you may sup- 
pose; but I am happy to say that only two out of a 


group of very eminent men declined to help me on 
the score of want of sympathy. The rest warmly 
greeted my undertaking, and would gladly have 
helped me but for previous engagements or lack of 
health. 

T have no doubt that I could publish their names 
without their objecting to it; but as I have not asked 
their permission, I refrain from doing so now. The 
list would give a glad surprise to all who wish me 
success. 

It is frequently talked of as very likely to have a 
good run. We have the advantage of not coming 
out as a rival publication; all the existing magazines 
have a groove of their own, and we neither would 
nor could Interfere with them. 

The Langham will be very nicely printed and got 
up, and is to be sold at half a crown. This price will 
carry it better than a lower one into the circles we 
wish most of all to reach, while it will not exclude It 
from workingmen’s cluba and institutes, or any of 
the public libraries, X 

It ls doubtful at present whether our first number 
will appear in February or March; but I will send 
you circulars in due time, I have already opened 
negotiations with a leading firm in New York, and 
when these are completed, I will let you know. 

This is a very egotistical letter, and I am half 
ashamed to send it; but no doubt you were acting 
winely In wishing me to make this announcement to 
your readers. At all events, I munt offer you my 
best thanks for the kindness which prompted your 
request, Wishing you and all your fellow-laborers a 
happy New Year, 

I am, very truly yours, CHARLES VOYSEY, 

Campen Hovsz, Dulwich, S. E., Dec. 21, 1875. 


CURBENT EVENTS, 
BY R. C. 


A stirring debate upon the question of general 
amnesty ia the event of most interest thus far in the 
— of Congress, the Democrats, under the 

eaderahip of Mr, Randall, attempting to carry 
through the House of Representatives a measure in 
favor of universal amnesty, and being opposed by 
most of the Republicans, who, under the leadershi 
of Mr, Blaine, endeavored to exclude Jefferson Da 
from participation lu the provisions of the bill. The 
debate was carried on, evidently, for political effect, 
and, from this point of view, the Democratic leaders 
certainly cannot be * Mr. Hill, of 
Georgia, who made the chief speech in defence of 
Davis, said some good things; but on the whole his 
speech was too decidedly ‘‘Southern’’ in tone to pro- 
duce a good effect, and his carelessness in statement 
gave the quick-witted Blaine abundant opportunity 
or the putting of questions which were not always 
easy to answer. The bill, which was finally defeat- 
ed, will come up again, in all probability, ín some 
other form, The question at issue—the continued 
disfranchisement of Davis—is one which has cer- 
talnly two sides, and the arguments seem to be so 
evenly balanced that some members of Congress g 
cluding Mr. Blalne himself) have already, at differ- 
ent times, favored both sides. If, as Mr, Blaine as- 
perta, and as seems probable, Davis knew of, and was 
therefore responsible for, the atrocities of the Ander- 
sonville prison, he should have been hung upon the 
same gallows with Wirtz, ten years ago. If, on the 
other hand, his offence is to be regarded aa a political 
one only, no reason exista for hie continued disfran- 
chisement which does not hold good equally in the 
case of the seven hundred other men whom it is pro- 
posed to pardon fully. To single out Davis as an ex- 
ception to the rule of universal amnesty would be to 
confer upon him a notoriety of which no one at the 
North or at the South believes him to be worthy, and 
in time would be likely to produce a great deal of 
that kind of morbld sympathy which many people 
manage to conjure up for the poor, dear murderer,” 
who, after strangling his wife, has experienced relig- 
ion while on his way to Paradise, 


The ‘‘amnesty debate“ made very evident the fact 
that Mr. Blaine, as a parliamentary leader, Is uneur- 
— by any man whom the Democrats have yet 

rougbt forward on their side of the house. In vigor 
and effectiveness of denunciation, in readiness of re- 
tort, in a quick apprehenelon of the requisites for the 
production of popular effect, in knowledge of par- 

amentary law, in skilful manceuvring, and, last, in 
power of mere physical endurance, he is almost un- 
equalled. The way in which he disposed of the am- 
nesty bill, gaining hie p e in face of the large 
majority nst him, was almost, if the expression 
may be allowed, a stroke of parliamentary genius. 
Whether the qualities thus indicated, however, are 
those moat to be deeired in a President of the United 
States (for which office Mr. Blaine is at present the 
candidate moat frequently mentioned) is a question 
which we leaveforfuture discussion, The “amnesty 
debate“ also made evident another fact of a different 
nature; namely, that Congressional language ts, to 
say the least, peculiar. Such expressions as “You 
dry up,” “Bellow away,“ etc., in a bar-room would 
lead naturally to bloody noses and broken heads; but 
in our House of Reprcsentatives they appear to be 
employed only as playful expressions of affection. 


Ever since the opening of the present session of 
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Congress, a large number of lobbyists have been 
working diligently to secure an appropriation of 
$1,500,000, for the Centennial Board, and the desired 
sum may be voted by both Houses before this reaches 
our readers, e we ardently desire the suc- 
cess of the Centennial Exhibition, we shall neverthe- 
less deeply regret the voting of this appropriation, 
Again and again those having charge of the exhibi- 
tion have formally promised that Congress should 
not be called upon to make an appropriation, and 
these promises are now disregarded in the most 
shameful manner. Dining and wining,” and all the 
other appliances of the modern lubbyist, have been 
unsparingly used in order to secure the desired 
money from the national treasury, When, at the 
last session, Congress refused to make an appropri- 
ation, the members of the Board went to work man- 
fully, and the success of the exhibition, through pri- 
vate enterprise, is now fully assured, A large gift of 
public money at this stage of the affair would en- 
courage the breaking of positive promises, would 
stimulate wasteful expenditure in the management 
of the exhibition, would give new hope and faith (as 
well as money) to the lobbylset,—in short, would foster 
those national vices which have already caused our 
deepest humiliations. 


Bome facts connected with the management of the 
West Boston Savings Bank—facta brought to public 
notice by the suspension of the bank last week—are 
of more than local interest. The bank was chartered 
in 1867, and Mr. Franklin Haven was chosen Presi- 
dent by the Board of Trustees, Mr. Haven was 
well and widely known as n gentleman of wealth, of 
business experience, and of financial ability, being 
then, as now, the active President of the large and 
flourishing Merchants’ National Bank, His name, 
therefore, was at once accepted by the public as a 
guarantee that the new institution would be managed 
with the skill and caution befitting a depository of 
trust funds. And now the public has just learned 
that Mr. Haven accepted the office of President 
“with the understanding that he would not be called 
upon to take an active part in the management of 
the affairs of the corporation,’ and so well was this 
understanding adhered to, that, until the day before 
the suspension, he had no ides of the real condition 
of the bank.“ Most of the Trustees seem to have 
been chosen with a similar understanding, and the 
bank fell into the hands of the Treasurer and one or 
two Trustees, who, as the result shows, were incom- 
petent men, and the bank accordingly failed. In 
other words, the r who had been advertised 
to manage the vessel, sailed in another ship, and the 
chief officers remained on shore, leaving the vessel 
in the hands of unakilful sailors, who have run 

und. The West Boston Bank — 
secured the deposit of large sums of money whic 
would not have been deposited there, had not Mr. 
Haven been its acknowledged President, and there- 
fore, as was supposed, the chief manager of its funds. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that the use of Mr, 
Haven’s name enabled the bank to obtain money on 
false pretences; nor can Mr. Haven’s conduct be 
excused by the statement that other men have al- 
lowed their names to be used in a similar way. The 
ractice is a thoroughly pernicious one, and, if it can 
arrested In no other way, we hope that the various 
State Legislatures may be induced to pass laws 
making the Trustees and other officers of a savinge 
bank pecuniarily liable in case of its failure, If this 
should be done, poor people would not be so easily 
duped, by the use of prominent names, into patting 
thelr savings into the hands of incompetent men. 


A State Director of the Boston and Albany Rall- 
road has presented to the Legislature a minority re- 
port, in which he accuses the Directors of “cooking” 
their annual reports, He gives also the detalls of 
several discreditable facts connected with the man- 
agement of the road. Among these facts is the fol- 
Jowing: The Boston and Albany Railroad has re- 
cently acquired possession of a connecting road, by 
taking a lease of this road for 900 years, and pledg- 
ing the stockholders a large annual dividend for that 
length of time. The stock of this road, which had 
been selling at varlous prices from 60 to 70, Im- 
mediately went up to 100, and the discovery was 
then made that the President of the Boston and Al- 
bany Road had nearly 4,000 shares of this stock 
in his possession—partly in hia own name, and 
partiy in the names of various members of bis fam- 
ly. This President (who ia thus charged with maky 
ing improper use of his official position in order to 
put a small fortune into his pocket, at the expense 
of the State, and of the other stockholders of the 
Boston and Albany Koad) has just been elected a 
member of Congress from Massachusetts; and there- 
fore, if the charge be true, Massachusetts has now at 
Washington another representative who may be de- 
pended upon to sustain the unpleasant reputation 
which the State acquired in connection with the 
Credit Mobilier scandal. The charge calls for 
prompt Investigation, alike in the interests of con- 

ding stockholders and for the honor of the State. 


The Catholics have proposed, through a Catholic 
member of Congress, a substitute for the Blaine 
Amendment“ to the Constitution, The distinguish- 
ing clause of this substitute le one which forbids 
clergymen to hold office. Against the adoption of 
any such provision we must be allowed to enter a 
most emphatic protest. What would have been the 
—＋ condition of our foreign service had Grant 

en unable to appoint the learned Newman In- 
spector of Consuls”? What would become of the 
poar Indlan deprived of the services of the plous 

ommissioner Smith? and of what avail would be 
the Declaration of Independence if Holy Harlan 
could not run for ofice? There are at least a dozen 


prominent politicians whom that substitute might 
compel to return to their pulpits, and the mere idea 
of any one of these men standing in a pulpit and 
preaching the gospel of honesty, of charity, of self- 
sacrifice, and brotherly kindness, begets a strange 
feeling of mingled wonder and sadness. We im- 
plore the Catholic member of Congress to withdraw 
that substitute. 


The mutual council which was to be called in or- 
der to settle the differences between Plymouth 
Church and Mrs. Moulton has been givenup. After 
ten churches had been selected and invited by Ply- 
mouth Church, and a corresponding ten by Mrs. 
Moulton, Plymouth Church objected to two of the 
churches invited by Mrs, Moulton—that of Dr. Storra 
and that of Dr, Budington. In consequence of 
this proceeding, which Dr. Budington declared to 
be “upexampled in the history of mutual councils,” 
Judge Van Cott, acting for Mrs. Moulton, declined 
to have any further dealings with Plymouth Church. 
The church immediately ordered the calling of an 
advisory council, the decision of which, under the 
circumstances, ls likely to have bout the same ef- 
fect on public opinion as had the decision of Secre- 
tary Delano’s committee, appointed toinquireinto the 
charges brought against the Secretary by Professor 
Marsh. At the Friday evening meeting Mr. Beecher 
made a speech in which he accused Mrs. Moulton of 
perjury, declared thet the pro wed council would 

ave been a hodge-podge“ which could not have 
given him a fair trial, expressed a desire to run his 
church as an independent organization, and hoped 
that God's grace would yet give him a fair trial—ap- 
parently forgetting that God's grace“ and the A merl- 
can people have given hima pretty thorough trial dur- 
ing the last two years, and that II he has anything fur- 
ther to say it bad better be aald quickly, for the ver- 
dict Is about ready to be givèn. 


The revolt of the Christian population of Herzego- 
vina against their Mohammedan masters still en- 
grosses a considerable share of attention in Europe, 
not so much because of its intrinsic importance as 
because of the political complications which may 
grow out of it, if it be not soon suppressed. The in- 
surgenta appear to be suffering great hardships, and 
it ls estimated that at least one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand refugees are now scattered throughout Montene- 
gro, Dalmatia, and Servia. These have urgent need 
of food and clothing, and appeals for aid have been 
made to the Christian nations of Europe. As to the do- 
ings and prospects of the insurgents but little can be 
stated or predicted with certainty. A recent report 
states that one prominent leader has withdrawn from 
the contest. On the other hand, we hear that several 
hundred Turkish troops sent against the insurgents 
have perished from the effects of severe cold. Mr. 
Edward A. Freeman has contributed to the Fort- 
nightly Review an article (reprinted in the Living 
Age) in which he contends that the Turks, notwith- 
standing their long occupation of Turkey, are still to 
be looked upon only as a band of robbers temporarily 
possessed of the property of others. The Herzego- 
vinians, he asserts, are positively determined to live 
no longer under the oppressive rule of the Turks, and 
he accordingly appeals for Christian sympathy and 
European ald. Intervention would doubtless have 
come to the aid of Herzegovina before now, were 
not the nations of Europe so watchful of one another, 
and so fearful of disturbing existing relations. Nev- 
ertheless, there seems to ba an impression prevalent 
throughout Europe that the time has come for some 
of these relations to be altered, and that we are upon 
the eve of important events which may bring about 
the final settlement of the much vexed Eastern 
Question.” It may be, therefore, that the compar- 
atively little cloud over Herzegovina will prove the 
forerunner of a terrible storm which will spread over 
all the countries of Europe. 


y Communications. 


DOES THE MIND ACT ON THE BODY! 


That depends on whether or not there is such a 
thing as mind. One class of philosophers has dis- 
covered certain phenomena which seem to prove the 
non-existence of mind. 

John Weiss well states the materialist’s creed: 
“All our mental action results from molecular dis- 
tribution and arrangement, Whatever a man thinks 
that he feels is nothing but the gambolling of these 
microscopic spheres, When one is flush with well- 
assimilated food, it makes him manly, aud prompts 
him to sacrifice his stimulated atome upon the bed 
of honor, The physician traces melancholy and 
self-distrust to acrofulous conditions of the blood, 
or to a clogged bile-duct; hysteria breeds temper and 
nn and chronic dyspepsia suggests criminal 

eas, 

Fish and phosphorus put into the hopper of the 
stomach, in the brain flame up into a grand epic 
poem, an inspiring melody, or a logical treatise on 
science, Atoms rush to the front, and Immediately 
the problems of the universe stand in order before 
us, its deep secrets revealed; they subside, and 
knowledge becomes folly, Life is simply the tragedy 
of matter. Thus the matertaliet. 

But what is matter? Has sage protoplasm, in 
human form, yet been jostled into just the right ar- 
rangement to enable it to see and solve this deep 
problem? 

Bat admit the facts which the materialist, in com- 
mon with others, declares; namely, that physical 
conditions affect mental action. What then? Does 
it follow that there la no mind? What, then, is the 
meaning of such facts as the following? 


Here isa man in whose blood thé red corpuscles 
dance right merrily, Robust health has its home in 
all parts of the body; but his bank-stock takes a 
tumble; or a firm in which he has fye hundred thou- 
sand of bis million dollar invested has the bottom 
knocked out. The man’s table still groans under its 
charge of broiled steak, turkey, and pudding; his 
servants are just as obsequious; but melancholy 
takes possession of his mind, scourges appetite away, 
and creates dyapepsia. The corpuscles shrink before 
a power, mighty indeed, but — without the 
mediation of 88 or atoms. Here la a cause 
acting from without, and in vain may the scientist 
direct his microscope to see it, or study the function 
of the liver, the structure of the blood, or the con- 
dition of theatomach, These were all affluent with 
health and jollity till the external disaster, impalps- 
ble to the senses and Inserutable to material science, 
struck the mind; and it being depressed, the bodily 
functions all share the depression, It la telegraphed 
through every nerve that crape is hang at the door 
of the mind, and avery organ of the body defera 
business, lowers the curtains half-way, and goes 
into mourning. The materlaliet’s philosophy is in- 
verted, Matter la subordinate to a master. What 
master? Mind. 

A busband goes from home for a few days on mat- 
ters of pleasure and profit. The fond wife, with 
bright eye and cheerful heart, kisses bim, and twines 
anew the cord of love around his heart, which nei- 
ther time, distance, poverty, nor sluggishness of 
blood can impair, and dances back to her duties, joy- 
ful in anticipation of his return, A rap is beard on 
the door, She fies to open it, when behold, borne 
by neighbors, the broken and lifeleas body of her 
husband lies before her. She falls, and soon the 
white cheek and pulseless breast prove that bound- 
ing blood has no controlling power in the presence 
of such mighty forces, which through the mind act 
on the body. 

No matter how symmetrically the protoplasm is 
arranged, or with what sprightliness the atoms leap 
Into favorable combinations, fear will put upon them 
the spell of paralysis. No matter how closely the 
fibree may be knit, when a great grief tugs at the 
life the heart will break, 

When the physician finds melancholy, and an- 
nounces dyspepela behind the curtaln, sapping the 
vitals, he announces more than thia; be directs that 
cheerful influences be constantly let in upon the 
mind,—cheerful sights and sounds; that loving words 
and deeds be given the key to the citadel, and they 
will prove mighty angels in casting out the demons 
of sadness. The physician declares that ofttimes, in 
ite helpfulness, medicine is secondary to hopefulness 
of mind. Create confidence, and the work is half 
done. If despair depresses, hope revives. 

Then if one sees or hears of a very mean act, an 
emotion (anger) reaches the body through the mind, 
and controls molecular movements. reg Dr. Trall: 
“A paroxysm of anger will render the bile as acrid 
and irritating as a full dose of calomel; excessive 
fear will relax the bowels equal to a strong infusion 
of tobacco; intense grief will arrest the secretions of 
the gastric juice as . as belladonna,” 

Besides, true manliness, clear intellect, and solid 
judgment, are often found associated with acrofulous 
blood and a moderate degree of health and physica 
strength. Giants are not characterized by exceeding 
wisdom, and the loftiest poems have sometimes come 
forth when the body was only a prison for the mind. 

Last week, in thla vicinity, a woman died who had 
been a great sufferer from scrofula and consumptive 
tendency for many years; yet, with a husband whose 
bodily atoms were arranged for exuberant health 
she was the wisdom, the inspiration, and mental 
power of the family; and, with a body worn to the 
merest shadow, her mind kept its brightness, its con- 
fidence and serenity tothe laat. With the last breath 
she drew, she gave evidence of a full recognition of 
friends and her own condition; mind thue triumph- 
ing over the wreck of matter, and establishing its ex- 
letence and supremacy. 

Many minds have seemed eclipsed as death ap- 
proached; but many others have as evidently kopr; 
to a 8 degree, their understanding, not unfre- 
quently seeming clearer and brighter as they ap- 
proached the change, Now if only one mind pre- 
sented this phenomenon of fulness when the bodily 
forces are so nearly epent, would it not be proof 
that where the mind seems to be spent aleo, the con- 
ditions prevented its clear manifestation rather 
than that there ia no mind to survive? 

So the question has two sides. The materialist 
has ridden his hobby-horse Into that part of the 
temple where he sees the operators, from every part 
of the body, sending messages to the brain, and mod- 
ifying ita action, and he says: Thie is all. There 
is no such thing as mind; it is molecules instead,” 
Another, who leaves this horse in the ruts, and 
mounta to the dome of the temple, In Its greater 
light beholds not only what the materialist has seen, 
but also that here are Immaterial forces—powers of 
mind—which return messages and commands to 
every part of the body. 

Mind and matter, spirit and body—this, It seeme 
tome, is the solution of tha double problem, While 
intimately joined together by vital force, each must 
exert its influence on the other for good or eyil, ac- 
cording to its perfect or imperfect condition and sur- 
roundings, material and mental, And while such 
interdependence exists, each must have means to in- 
form the other of its condition and needs. Whether 
suffering or rejoicing in sympathy, each must send 
back its message with recruits, according to its abil- 
ity. The hand telegraphs to the head that ft is in- 
flamed; and the head returns that the hand shall 
reach np and take the soothing plaster that will 
scatter the inflammation. The mind sends word to 
the foot that it is sad, and, under instruction from 
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the mind, the foot bears it to bright surroundings. 
The material organs respond to the mind with sym- 
pathy and obedient action; the mind answers the 
organs with sympathy and instruction. 

t seems to me that facts of the nature of some of 
those pointed out above indicate as clearly mind in 
man, &s distinguished from matter, as do the mate- 
Yiallat’s facts indicate that matter plays a part in 
2 existence, Is this Inference sustained or 
not 


O. K. CROSBY. 
Srgacusx, N. T. 


MR. o. n. FROTHINGHANME INCONSIST- 
ENCES, 


My DEAR Mr. Annor:— e 

Anything emanating from the pen of Mr. Froth- 
ham has such an Irresistible charm about it, that 
expressions which would be severely censured, when 
uttered by another less enchanting speaker or writ- 
ten by another less bewitching writer, pass without 
offending. His style is so pleasing, his sentences so 
weighty, his periods so finished, his sermons or other 
5 hes so full of sense, of learning, of deep 

ought, that the enraptured listener or reader ia ao 
captivated by them that he overlooks much that 
might arouse his scorn, if uttered by or read from 
another man. Whence, then, the not extremely rare 
aberrations of such a mind? I think I can show, 
Mr. Frothingham is not only profoundly learned, a 
deep thinker and strong reasoner, but he has aleo a 
fine poetical mind, a rich imagination, and vivid 
fancy. These latter carry him sometimes beyond the 
range of reason into the realm of the ideal, or the 
supernatural ; and then he fs as mach bewildered as 
any one who unguardly wanders in these pathless 
regions. Coupled with these qualities ia a strong 
conviction of the correctness of his opinions, and a 
consciousness of the purity and benevolence of his 
intentions, that makes him (as it does every one who 
thus holds to his belief) unjust to the beliefs and 
opinione of others. This is the only way I can, at 
least to myself, explain his inconsistencies, and even 
his harshness, now and then, in judging others; and 
in this wey alone I can explain his ceneorious sllu- 
sions to Mr, Charles Bradlaugb, his flinga now and 
then at infldels“ peneraliy, his arrogant claims to 
““faith"’ for himself (or the religious) alone, and his 
denial of it to “infidels,” and similar inconsleten- 
cles. 

And so again ie it with hie clalms for Free Rellg- 
lon, or what he wills to be understood by Free Relig- 
lon. Now, my dear slr, you certainly must know 
that w ita opponenta it has frequently been re- 
proachfully sald that Free Religion is no “religion at 
ali”; and I believe that it would be much the better 
for it if it were not. It certainly does not contrib- 
ute at all to its benefit, to a closer union of ita ac. 
tively enrolled members, nor to bring those sympa- 
thizing with but not yet members of it into its fold. 
For “religion” is, I believe, (in spite of what may 
generally be maintained to the contrary) not any- 
thing real, much lese innate, but only an abstraction, 
a fancy of the imagination, Hence there has never 
been, because there cannot be, a definition of. It ac- 
ceptable to all who think. “Religion” must, there- 
fore, be something different with one individual 
from what it ls with another; and must thus, Instead 
of a means of union, become a cause of division of 
individuals generally as well as members of the Free 
Religious Association, The inevitable consequence, 
then, ls, as it must be, that the latter is obliged to 
seek for some other element combining its heteroge- 
neous members Into one homogeneous body. This 
element it fonnd, not in ita “religion,” catholic or 
free, but in its “alms and purposes.“ We find, 
therefore, that by its very constitution It wisely does 
not make harmony in some religious views, nor the 
acceptance of some definite religious tenets or doc- 
trines requisite in those applying for membership 
and thelr admittance, but merely a recognition and 
willingness to work for its aims and purposes, For 
these only are something real, substantial, definite, 
on which all can unite; no mere abstractions, fan- 
cies, conceived differently by different individuals 
and different minds—as is “‘religion,’’ which, in fact, 
Is nothing but the collective name of all that is wiee 
and good, praiseworthy and desirable, in man or in 
his arts; or, as you yourself phrase it, “an effort to 
perfect ourselves.“ In these, and in these only, 
every good man—whether be be a free“ religionist, 
a plain religionist, ora no-religionlat, a Jew, a Christ- 
lan, or an ‘‘Infidel’’—can agree, have faith“ (i. e., 
believe) in them, and endeavor just in proportion to 
hf real goodness to live and realize them, 

Why, then, does Mr. Frothingham say that “infi- 
dels have no faith“? Will he deny them falth““ 
because they do not believe in “religion,” as he does? 
I hope the President of the “Free” Religions Associa- 
tion will not be as bigoted as that! But if he ls not, 
why will he find fault with so good a man ae Charles 
Bradlaugh for not belleving and for baying no “re- 
ligion”? Can and does Mr. Bradlaugh not believe 
In, has he not strong falth in, and works he not as 
earnestly and effectually for, the improvement of bu- 
manity In all that can make it better and happler— 
the very aims and purposes of Free Religion? Ilse he 
not doing it better and more effectually without any 
‘religious’? belief, but with etrong ‘‘falth’’ In, and in 
the sacred name of, humanity, than any free“ or 
creed-bound “‘religionist’”’ ia dolng, or can do it in 
the name of hla fancied “religion”? How, then, 
can Mr. Frothingham deny to such men ‘‘faltb,’’ or 
speak filppantly of “Infidels,” generally? 

Or has Mr, Frothingham, perhaps, ‘‘falth’’ in the 
“unseen,” the unknown,“ the supernatural? If 
he has, and means that falth“ when denying it to 
Mr, Bradlaugh, and “‘infidela,”’ generally, he is 
certainly right in hla dental, but at least more unjust 


in his implied censure. Nelther Mr, Bradlaugh nor 
any “infidel” will, however, dispute or envy him hie 
“faith.” They are so well contented with, and feel 
so much consolation in, thelr faith in humanity,” 
that they can very well dispense with that fanciful 
“religious faith’’ of Mr, Frothin „ They think 
and belleve, even, that he would be much less incon- 
sistent with himself, and would appear to much bet- 
ter advantage, if he had less of that sort of “faith” 
and lesa ‘‘religion’’; and that even Free Religion 
would not be any the less attractive, but more true 
in name and to its real aim as “Free Humanity” 
thun as “Free Religion,” 

Mr. Frothingham, in his “Liberal Bigotry,” in 
Tar Inpex of Dec. 2, ls somewhat Irritated against 
infidels” far criticising him for the above and other 
flings at “infidels,” with which he seems to me 
rather a little too liberal—in elther sense of this 
word, Weare wont to get them often enough from 
the Orthodox, and then don't mind them much; but 
when coming from such a radical, such a generally 
esteemed man, as Mr. Frothingham, they are—well! 
rather anlooked for. 

Your infidel, but faithful, friend, 
MORRIS EINGTEIN. 
TrTUAVILLE, Pa., Dec. 12, 1875. 


—ꝛ— — — 
THE SABBATH OF CHRISTIANITY, 


To TBE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—With regard to the Sunday and Sab- 
bath questions alluded to in my French hymn, and 
in your short note Introductory to it (INDEX, Jan. 
6), your readera may perhaps feel interested in learn- 
ing what the Church thinks upon it from her author- 
itative documenta rather than from me. 

The only absolutely authoritative documents of the 
whole Christian Church are the books of the Old and 
New Testament, the Nicene Creed, and the Canons 
of the seven @comenical Counblle, or rather of five 
of them, as the Fifth and Sixth made no Canons. 

1. With regard to the Bible itself, I refer your 
readers to it, not objecting, for this particular pur- 
pose, even to King Jamea’ version. Any man mak- 
ing a thorough study of it with the help of aconcord- 
ance will be able to conyince himself that, while it 
teaches that the Jewish Sabbath ia abolished under 
the Christian dispensation, It says not a word about 
the first day of the week, or any other day, having 
been substituted for the seventh as a Chrietlan 
Sabbath. 

2. Nor does the Nicene Creed breathe a word 
about it, as youn readers may convince themselves 
by renalo tbat creed in the text contained In the 
Epiecopalian prayer-book, to which text, however 
faulty in so far as it contains the unwarranted addi- 
tlon Filioque, I do not require to object for the pres- 
ent purpose. 

3. As to the Canons of the (cumenic Councila, 
the only two which make mention of either the 
Lord’s day or the Sabbath are the Twentieth Canon 
of the First Council, and the Eighth Canon of the 
Seventh Council, both of which I will give in full. 


THE TWENTIETH CANON OF THE FIRST COUNCIL OF 
NIC. KA (FIRST ECUMENIC): A.D. 325 
“Whereas there are some who kneel on the Lord's 
day and on the days of the Pentecost: In order that 
all things should be observed in every parish, it has 
seemed right to the holy Synod that they should offer 
their prayers to God standing.“ 


THE KIGUTH CANON OF THE SECOND COUNCIL OF 
NIC KA (LAST ŒUMENIC): A.D. 783. 

‘Whereas some decelved persons, coming from the 
religion of the Hebrews, have appeared to deride 
Christ our God, feigning to become Christians, but 
denying him in secret, and secretly observing the 
Sabbath and doing other Judale actions; we define 
that these be received neither to communion, nor to 
prayer, nor to the Church; but be, according to their 
own religion, Hebrews openly, and neither baptize 
their children, nor buy or poasess a bondman. But if 
any of them should convert himeelf through sincere 
faith, and make confession from his whole heart, 
triumphing over their custome and practices for the 
confutstion and correction of others, Jet that one be 
received and have bis children baptized, and give as- 
surance that he will separate himself from Hebrew 
ppa. And if they be not so disposed, let them 


by no means be received.“ 


For the full understanding of this last Canon it is 
necessary to observe that the imperial laws had for- 
bidden Jews from owning Christian slaves. 

Your readers have now in their hands the whole of 
the legislation of the Universal Christian Church on 
the Sabbath and on the Sunday questions, and I 
leave them judges whether it is fair to make the Bible 
or the Church responsible for such a gross supersti- 
tion as the Protestant Sabbath. 

I remain, dear sir, truly yours, 
JULIUS FERRETTE. 

CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 8, 1876. 


a 


THE ENGLISH PAPERS give interesting summaries 
of the lecture delivered by Dr. Moffatt, in Westm!n- 
ster Abbey, upon the day of prayer for missions. 
Dr. Moffatt sald, in the course of the lecture, that 
“when he arrived in the Bechuana country, early in 
the present century, he found the people sunk In the 
densest ignorance, Unlike most heathen tribes, they 
had no idea of a God, and no notlon of o hereafter, 
There was not an Idol to be found in all their prov- 
ince, and one which the lecturer's daughter once 
showed to an intelligent leader of the people excited 
hie liveliest astonishment. He was, indeed, so hope- 
lessly removed from a state of civilization that he 
ridiculed the notion of any one worshipping a thing 
he had made with his own hands.“ 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


Tue GOLDEN VIALs.—"Cold prayers won't do. 
It Ie only fervent, agonizing prayers that go up into 
the golden vials, from whi e blessing is to be 

oured out. We cannot hope fora revival here un- 
— Christians are in an agony. The golden vials 
are not yet ready — A. B. Earle, 1806, 


HII. I have been talking to you sbout heaven; 
now to-night I am golng to say a few words about 
hell. A good many people say that they don't be- 
lere these ministers who preach about bell. But 
thie le Jesus Christ himself who te talking in these 
verses. I don't want any one to say that I preached 
for three weeks in Philadelphia without saying any- 
thing abont hell.“ Dwight L. Moody, the Revtvaltst. 


Toe HEART or Sr. JOSEPE CALASANCTIUS,— 
His tongue and heart, which were found after nearly 
a centyry to be whole, when the body was disinterred 
before hiv canonization, are still preserved In a glasa 
case, and after two centuries the heart is stil] whole. 
When the French troopa came to Rome, and when 
Pius VII. waa carried away prisoner, blood dropped 
from it. Written in a book published in New York in 
1858, by Nev. William H. Neligan, LL. D., M.A. 
Trinity College, Dublin, Member of the Archeological 
Boctety of Great Britain: (quoted by Mark Twain tn 
“Innocents Abroad”). 


SALVATION BY SunstiruTE.—‘How then can I 
hope to be saved?“ r 

"Your hope must be in the mercy of God throng 
Christ Jesus, Salvation is of pure grace. No mor- 
tal deserves It.“ 

But God is a holy and righteous judge, and he is 
angry with sin,” 

“Yes, but he loves the sinner, and in order that 
the sinner might be saved, he has sent bis only be- 
gotten Son Into the world to die—‘the Just for the un- 
just.’ God bas judged, condemned, and punished 
ain in the person of our Substitute, so that he can 
now, in his infinite goodness, freely pardon and re- 
celye us.. Plain Question: Am. Tract Soctety. 


Frre!—All these flames In Brooklyn, in Chicago, 
and in Boston are only prefigurements of the great 
day of fire which you and I will see as sure aa you sit 
there and I sit here. Before it beasts will dash from 
the rocks in a wild leap. Coming over the precipices 
it will be a Niagara of fire. The continents of earth 
will wrap themeelves ina winding sheet of flame, and 
the mountains will cry to the plain, ‘Fire!’ and the 
plain will cry to the sea, Fire“ and the sea will ery 
to the sky, Fire ! and heaven will answer back to 
earth; the caverns will groan it and the winds will 
shriek it, the thunders will toll it and the storme 
will wall it, and the nations will cry it—'Fire! 
Fire.’ - Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, N. 
F., after the burning of hia Tabernacle. 


Pap witH Bioop.—"Look you, John, contin- 
ued Mr. Chambers, If you get a bill as long as from 
thie to the turnpike, two long miles, with thousands 
of items amounting to thousands of pounds, and you 
owe it all, what will become of you?” 

“I mnst bea ruined man.” 

“Andit your creditor puts his name, and marka. 
‘PAID’ at the bottom of the bill, after all, what will 
that do for you, Jobn?” 

“Then I'm saved.” 

„That's what God does. He writes ‘paid’ with 
the red blood of Christ at the foot of all you have 
been counting up, and a great deal more besides; 
and if the list of your iniquities reached up to heav- 
en and down to hell, you can be saved through 
Chriat ‘after all.“ — (After All:“ Am. Tract Society. 


THE ATONEMENT.—We will open the glorious well 
of the atonement. Jt is nearly filled up with the 
chips and débria of old philosophies that were worn 
out in the time of Confucius and Zeno, but which 
smart men in our day unwrap from their mummy- 
bandages, and try to make us belleve are original 
with themselves. I plunge the shovel to the very 
bottom of the well, and I find the clear water start- 
Ing. Glorious well of the atonement! Perhaps 
there are people here who do not know what “‘atone- 
ment“ means, it is so long since you have heard the 
definition. The word itself, if you give it a peculiar 
pronunciation, will show you the meaning, —at-one- 
ment. Man ls a einner and deserves to die. Jesus 
comes In and bears hie . and weeps hla 
griefe. I was lost once, but now I am found. I de- 
served to die, but Jeans took the lances into his own 
heart until he had strength only to say, It le fin- 
ished.”” The boat swung round into the trough of 
the sea, and would have been swamped, but Jesus 
took hold of the oar. I was set in the battle, and 
must have been cut to pleces had not, at nightfall, he 
who rideth on the white horse come Into the fray. 
The law tried me for high treason against God, and 
found me guilty. The angels of God were the jurors 
empanelled in the case, and they found me guilty. 
I was asked what I had to say why sentence of eter- 
nal death should not be pronounced upon me, and I 
had nothing to say, I stood on the scaffold of God's 
justice; the black cap of eternal death wae about to 
be drawn over my eyes, when from the hill of Cal- 
vary One came, He dashed through the ranke of 
earth, and heaven, and hell, He rode ewiftly. His 
garments were dyed with blood, bis face was bleed- 
ing, his feet were dabbled with gore, and he cried 
ont, “Save that man from going down to the pit. I 
am the ransom.” And he threw back the coat from 
bis heart, and that heart burst Into a crimeon foun- 
taln, and he dropped dead at my feet.—TZalmage. 
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PUBL ICATIONES GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS] 


Advertisements, 

THE PATRONAGE|FREE 

faleoloa ror Fue ks ive ee, RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


vat be honestly made to keep the advert 
n 


OFTHR 


ing pages of THE INDEX in entire harmon 
h its general character and principles a8 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall bë not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all unproper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be reg wag or . to any one, will be 
exclu tom these columns. No cuta will 
be admitted, * 

Tun INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
thelr own atatementa. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
a 4 Insertions, * per Une, 
4 286 t 51 és “ 60 
66 52 66 5 66 66 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
full-colamn 


Report of the Addresses and other 
Proceedings of the Original Meet- 
ing In 1867, at which the Free 
Religious Association was Organ- 
ized. Containing addresses by O. B Froth- 


ingham, Henry Blanchard, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, John Welss, Oliver John- 
son, F. E. Abbot, D. A. Waason, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


(This pamphlet has not been on sale fora 
number of years, and many persons who Ave 
all of the Annual Reports succeeding do not 
possess this.) Price 50 cents, 


Proceedings of Second Annual Meet- 
ing, 1869. 80 cents. Contains essays by 
Julia Ward Howe on Freedom and Re- 
straint lu Religion,” and by David A. Was- 
son on “The Relation of Social Science to 
Religion,” and speeches by O. B. Frothin 
ham, Jesse H. Jones, F. E. ‘Abbot, Wm. Den 
ton, R. W. Emernon, Mary Grew, C. A. Bar- 
tol, A. M. Powell, H, B. Blackwell, Rowland 
Connor, Lucy Stone, Horace Beaver, and 
others; with an appendix on “Outlines of 
Jadalsm" by Rabhi Wise, 

Proceedings of Third Annual Meet 
ing, 1870. 60 cents. Contains esasys 
by O. B. Frothingham on the “Ides of the 
Free Religions Association,” followed by 
addresses by D. A. Wasson on “The Nature 
of Religion,“ by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on Re- 
ligion as a Social Force, especially in rels- 
tion to 8 and Reform,” and by 
F. E. Abbot on “The Future of Religious 


made. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
enocessful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun INDEX :— 2 b 

OLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1872. 

TOTEE INDEX hen Toledo O.: 4 
a oon on to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 
ease? ly, take — *. a eating that 
ways o ned very satisfacto 

turns—better in fact than from book var. 
tisementa in any other paper I have adver- 
tised In. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but ordera have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 

HNA 8. STEBDINE. 
Special arrangements will ke made at re- 


duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


athy of Rel 
lowed by Babb! Wee — “The Permanent 


a ive Elements of Judaism," b 
vertisements. Address T. W. Higginson on uMobammedanism 
THE INDEX, by Win, H. Channin on “The Religions of 
ina,” and Wm. J. Potier on 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, Old and New In India;” also abstract of a 
Boston. discuas 


ion on “The Bible in the Public 

Schools," by Thos. Vickers, 8. R. Calthrop 

Rabbi Wise, and others. 

of Firth Annual Meet 
img, 1872. 88 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on“ Rellgton as 
the reesion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
th addresses by Rowland Connor, Cells 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A, 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 

Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moest- 
img, 1873. 35cents, (Four or more, % 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welsa on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 

Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 2% cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on „The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's ensay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Juda- 
iam,“ and of the statements by Messrs, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginaon of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity, — 
aa “Christian,” Anti-Chriatian,” and Ex- 
trs-Christlan,“ together with the Secreta- 
ve Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Waseon, 

Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 39 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on „The Pretent Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothinghbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 

Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by William J 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Charch Property, by Jas. 


Parton. 5 cents, ately ackage of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, $1.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM. J. POTTER Seo. F, R. A 


CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has bomi organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion, 


It is the objoct of THE INDEX to give poblic 
atterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLLAM B. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus, E D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Bry. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID A. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Every liberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
ahm. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
tug church-momber, should subscribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and aa the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Charch will 
taye to most in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published to THE INDEX 
tor January 4, 1873, says: „That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in Amertca—that 
ouch a jourunl should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country,—ia a good signof the times. There lu no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of eo-called religious or the- 
- ological periodicals 1s, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still: “Iread the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with incrasaing interest.” 
Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial, 


Address 


THEINDEXK _- 
No. l Tremont Place Bosto 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A.W, STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for eale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.00. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


LIND E X TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. B. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cles," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tes, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 13 copies I. 00. 


No. 2.—Wear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bibie, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples §1.00. 


No. 4.Christian Propagandism, by F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of tha weakness, 
coatliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of igures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 51.00. 


No. 5.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
pored Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00, 


No.6.—*“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stats to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents copies 80 cents. 


No: 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed In the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No ll,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the iden of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 12.— Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Twoessays by Francie W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
6 cents; 12 copies B0 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Alibot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the r 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 

copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 Tremont PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


aT 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mass, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with reepect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for bate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig” 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the sim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX U special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of = thoughtful character, in 


each izsue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 


Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 


sition, Mr. Vovsmy bas kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 


containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valua- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as clroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE apis is ures 38 
lars a r, payable in advance; an 
same —— Am yer periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered ler- 
ter,or poat-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE 
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ing the observance of Sunday aa the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 


Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the e of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United Btates and of the several States, but aleo in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial lon; that our entire political ayatem shall be foung- 
ed and admfnistered on 4 purely secular basis; and that 
whatever obanges shall prove necessary to this end shall he 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety ot 
can institutions ia imperiled, the advance of civili- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— a by * leaat interference of the State in matters of 
on; an 


Whereas, Cortain pore inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, throatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
achools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby assoolate our- 
selyes together under the following 


AERTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ABT. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tar LiB- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF . 


Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to ge- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” throughout the country, aud especially in ——, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact aa well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgauized, and fo codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-nained object. 

Arr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee » free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

Arr. Such measures shall be ad: 
for the League aa shall be prescribed 
two-thirds yote of the members, 


tod for ralglug funds 
the By-Laws bya 


Asr.6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 


AET. 8. — The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, Treasurer,and an Execu- 
tive Committee of thres members; and thelr duties shail be 
those. commonly pèrtasiag to these offices. The President 
and Beere B be ex-officio delegates to the conyen- 
tions of the Nat'onal Liberal League, 
Arr. 1.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
meeting, provided due notice of the amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
woeks previous to such meeting. 


Vor List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 

“If we are to have another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that the divi Une will 
not be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriotism and 
intelligence on the one alde, and superstition, ambition 
and ignorance on the other. Now,the centennial year o. 
our national existence, I believe, is a good time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundations of the structure 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years 
ago at Lexington. t ns all labor to add all nvedfal guar- 
antees for the security of free Sought, free speech, a free 
press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
hts and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their sup- 
port shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
schools. Resolve that neitner State or Nation, not both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford to every cbild growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common school education, 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas, 
Leave the matter of 1 | to the family altar, the 
Cburch, and the private school supported entirely by p 
vate contributions, Keep the Church and the State for- 
arer N Grant, at Des Moines, Sept. 

}, 1875. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 48 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1, 


Sroriox 1.—Neither Con snor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, elther directly or indirecuy, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
secta or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speran or of the press, or the right of tha — * peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2,—No religious test shall ever ho required as 4 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
pues trust, in any State. No pervou shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty,or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any hes heorshe may hold on the subject of relig- 
ion, No person shall ever ln any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support any 
religious society or body of which he or she le not a volun- 
tary member. 

SROTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any Sthte, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, 6) levy any tax, or make any pitt, grant, or 
appropria on, for the anpport,or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religtous charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

SECTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 

A NEw Liberal League was organized at Coopera- 
ville, Michigan, on Jan. 29, Mr. George A. Farr 
was elected President, and Mr. H. Potts (editor of 
the Coopersville Courier) was elected Secretary. 

Mr. Morse’s bust of Thomas Paine was on the 
platform at Horticultural Hall when Mr. Chadwick 
gave his lecture on Paine; but by inadvertence 
attention was not called toit. Itcan yet be seen at 
Mr. Morse’e studio, 25 Bromfleld Street. He will 
send a copy in plaster to the Centennial Exhibition 
next summer, 

IT Is a good sign to see that some of the leading 
Methodist journals, such as Zion's Herald, the New 
York Christian Advocate and its Pittsburgh name- 
sake, speak out boldly for strictly secular schools, 
This fact increases the reasonableness of supposing 
that the President, himself a Methodist, meant in 
hia Message to take the same ground. 

A PROVIDENCE despatch dated Feb. 1 says: ‘The 
House of Representatives this afternoon passed, 
without division, a bill providing that land occupied 
or owned by churches, achools, colleges, and chari- 
table institutions shall no longer be exempt from 
taxation. Buildings actually used for religious, edu- 
cational or charitable purposes are still exempt. 
Buildings owned by incorporated libraries and free 
public libraries are exempted by the bill.” 

Tae Boston Commonwealth has the following 
notice of Mr. S. H. Morse’s new bust: S. H. Morse 
has in hia studio, room 13, 25 Bromfield street, a life- 
size marble bust of Theodore Parker, modelled from 
existing portraits, representing him without a beard, 
The likeness, in feature and expression, is regarded 
as excellent. This bust has been purchased by gen- 
tlemen who propose to give it to the town of Lexing- 
ton, Parker's birthplace, where it will be placed in 
an appropriate position in the town library. It is by 
far the beat of all the busts made of the great preach- 
er.” kd 

Tar “Religious Freedom Amendment,” at the 
suggestion of an earnest friend of that measure, has 
been printed on half-aheets, for the use of all who 
are willing to Interest themselves in getting it fairly 
before the people. Space Is left below the Amend- 
ment for writing; and those who are willing to doa 
little unselfish work for thelr country at this crisia 
can use these half-sheets very effectively by sending 
them to the editors of daily papers, with a written 


request to publish the Amendment as a matter of 
common interest. Copies of this printed Amend- 
ment will be sent cheerfully to any address on appli- 
cation at this office. £ 
THOaE WHO wish to see the Centennial Exposition 
opened on Sundays may perhaps contribute to this 
result by writing personally to Mr. A. T. Goshorn, 
Director General of the United States Centennial 
Commission, 108 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Thie 
excellent suggestion la made by a subscriber to whom 
we are indebted for many clippings of interest from 
the New York papers, and for various acts of diain- 
terested assistance In carrying on our public work. 
The Exposition ought to be open on Sundays for the 
accommodation of thousands of citizens who will 
find that day most convenlent for visiting It; and 
there {a no valid reason for closing it, eepacially if the 
Centennial Bill passes and the whole country is 
thereby taxed $1,500,000 for the support of the exhi- 
bition, 
WI ARE ALWAYS glad to correct any error Into 
which we have inadvertently fullen—a species of die- 
aster Impossible to be avoided by an editor, who 
must frequently rely on statements in other journals 
which he cannot verify. A subscriber in Yorkshire, 
England, thus correcta an error of this sort: I much 
regret to see that you say, Lord Fitzwilliam refused 
to reopen hia pit at Low Stubbin, eaying he was rich 
enough to do without it. I do not know the earl at 
all, but I know that hie refusal to reopen the pit 
arose from his having such enormous sums in the 
pit, and, in consequence of strikes, his capital having 
been simply wasted. The last strike was on account 
of hie insisting on the men observing regulations 
with their lamps which were necehsary for safety. 
The men struck sooner than comply. Now that they 
see their folly, they want him to spend more money 
In opening the pit agaln. But with a very large 
family besides his helr, I do not suppose the earl can 
afford to waste such large sums, with no guarantees 
for the proper uee of the capital, and wilful caprice 
őn the part of the men likely at any time to make 
him a loser. He has suffered enough already, the 
pit having been closed two or three times before.”’ 


A pEsPAtcH from Washington to the New York 
Tribune, dated January 30, says: A secret organi- 
zation has recently been started, and has already a 
membership of fifteen thousand. It is enlled the 
Free School Guard. Ite head-quarters are In Wash- 
ington. The rules for government are similar to 
those of the Patrona of Husbandry. Its objects are 
as follows: The Union and the Constitution. ‘Lib- 
erty and Union forever.“ The preservation of our 
public institutions. Free schools, free speech, and a 
free press. Public schools to be free from sectarian 
influence and control. No sectarian school to re- 
ceive State or National aid. The State or National 
government to provide for the education of every ca- 
pable child. Education shall be compulsory, No 
education—no franchise. One term of six years for 
the President of the United States. Loyalty to 
the government, Church property to be taxed, 
The President of the United States to be elected by a 
direct vote of the people. The declaration of princi- 
ples ia political, but not partisan, Its motto is In- 
telligence, freedom, and union,’ and ite watchword, 
‘Preach a crorade againat ignorance.” Weare sorry 
to see secret organizations formed for any object. 
What ix right and true never needs secrecy to ad- 
vance its cause, but rather publicity. Sensible 
minds will always suspect and distrust any movè- 
ment, however fair its professions, which has to 
workin the dark. But such secret organizations ae 
the Free School Guard, the Order of the American 
Union, and ee forth, are the direct result of the neg- 
lect of educated Americans to form an organization 
which shall work openly and above board for sub- 
stantially the same ende. 
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Almost a Minister's Wife. 


BY "EX." 


Charlie Allen was, by all odds, the smartest 
preacher we had in Clinton that summer, when Par- 
son Clarke was sick, and the most of a man every 
way. We girls all said he was the handsomest and 
pleasantest young man in the town,—at least all of us 
said so who were not engaged already. 

The old people, too, liked his sermons, and Dr. 
Brown’s little wife spoke the general feeling of the 

arish pretty well when she said, Ob, I do so wish 
Parson Clarke would get better or worse right away! 
You know, if he should get well enough to preach 
again, it would be such a mercy to us; and if he 
3 3 or have to resign, why, we could get Mr, 
en,” 

He was a third or fourth cousin of mother's, and 
so he stopped with us most of the time, and father 
was very fond of walking about the farm with him, 
Indeed, father said to mother once, There's a first- 
rate farmer spollt in that young chap. It’s a rea) 

ity.” 
. Then when mother and I were sewing, he would 
read us such books as opened a new world to me. I 
had never read any poetry but Scott and Campbell, 
and those I had got thoroughly tired of; but now, 
when I heard him read Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
and Longfellow, so many new thoughts and feelings 
came to me, that I felt, as I went through the old 
round of work again, as if T were a different peraon 
, from what I had been. He read us Ruskin, too, and 
showed me new beauties in the leaves and the 
clouds, whenever we walked out together. 

He used to talk to me, too, about the good he 
meant to do when he wasa minister; how he want- 
ed to teach his people to read better books and have 
better amusements. Then he was going 3 bring all 
the poor neglected children into his Sunday-school, 
and have an evening school for young men and wom- 
on who had never had any teaching. He was going 
to start a lodge of Good Templars, too, and have it 
do real work for drunken people, and not be merely a 
place to have a good time in, 

The girls used to tease me about him, but I did not 
think he cared for me, till one afternoon, when I 
came in from berrylng, and Just as I put my hand on 
the door-latch, I heard father say, No, Allen, Katie 
shan't be a minlater's wife. It's no use talking about 
It. I like you well enough, and, if you were sny- 
thing but a minister, I should say right off, ‘What 
suits her suits me.“ But I won't have Katie run up 
and down, week in and week out, about everybody's 
business all over town, as Parson Clarke's wife has 
to. It's well enough to have to honor and obey you; 
but to have to honor and obey all the people ln town 
is altogether too much.” 

I know [ should not have listened, but I could not 
go away. Then Charlie Allen said, But, Mr. Whip- 
ple, is It the worst thing we can do to work for other 
people? Don't you feel happy yourself when you're 
doing it?” 

„Well, ves; but I shouldn't like to make a trade of 
it. And then the work isn’t half so bad as the fault- 
finding. Why, Mrs. Clarke never buys adress that 


somebody don’t find fault with. 
mother?“ 

es,“ sald mother; but then Mrs. Clarke hasn't 
half so good taste as Katie has. Why, that last dress 
of hers, that she wears to meeting, is an awful sight 
too gay for her, especially with her husband so sick. 
And the one before it! Let me think—was it that 
black gingham that made her look as old as the hille, 
or that brown calico with the ugly pattern I couldn't 
take my eyes off of?“ j 

Tou bear,“ said father; do you want a hundred 
women or so talking about Katie like that?“ : 

“Sull, compared with the good a minister's wife 
can do, that’s a little thing, after all.“ 

“I don’t feel so sure of the good as I do of the hard 
time. Now just think what it'll be for a girl who 
has had a good home all her life, to have to keep 
moving about from one town to another every year 
or two, sometimes boardiog with all sorta of people, 
and sometimes cooped up in a little pigsen-box of a 
hired house, and never daring to feel at home any- 
where, becanse you can't tell how soon you may have 
to pull up stakes again,” 

“It ia a hard life, I know; but I've thought it my 
duty to take it, and, if Katie is willing to bear her 
share of it, is it quite right for you to stand in our 
way?” 

"That's so, father, Katie is old enough to speak 
for herself, and I think she'd be happler with him 
than any body else.“ 

May be, But then there's one thing more, I’ve 
heard Parson Clarke, and other proncher, too, say 
It's more than any man can do to bring up a family 
on his salary, unless he has something besides. 
You’ve nothing, as you told me, Well, I don't think 
any the less of you for it—only the more of you for 
telling me. But the worst of it is, I haven’t much 
myself either, besides the old farm, and I can’t sel) 
that. Tou see I've been all my life here. I'm get- 
ting too old to work it much longer, but I don't want 
to have to leave It. I'd like ig, a well to have you, 
or any other good man Katie likes, take it and live 
here with us; but I can’t well give it up, no, nor her 
either.’’ 

“I only want her, not the farm, We shall have a 
hard time; but I think we can bear it.” 

“But what says the Good Book? ‘If any man pro- 
vide not for his own, and especially for those that be 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.’ Are you sure you can pro- 
vide for Katie ?” 

„Tes, I am. The Good Book says, The laborer 
is worthy of hie hire.’ ” 

„He don’t always get what he's worthy of iu your 
business. You can't deny that. But it’s no use 
talking. This isa difficult job, and we mustn't be 
hasty. You did like a man in speaking to us instead 
of her. Now just go on and do the same way. You 
can come here and see her just as often as you like, 
but there mustn't be any courting, or writing, or any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“I give you my word of honor—” 

“Yes—yes, I know you're just as good as you say, 
or you shouldn't have stopped so long here. Goon 
and get your parish, and try how you like it a year or 
two. Mind, I don’t promise anything. I don't say 
you shall ever have Katie any way, and I don’t say 
you shan’t. And meantime, if you come across a girl 
that’s richer and prettier—” 

“Now, father,’ 

„And that you like better“ 

„I never shall.“ 

„Well —if you do, why it'll be all right with us. 
That's all. There, let's say no more about it. And, 
mother, don't worry Katle about it. Come out with 
me and see If you can tell what's the matter with the 
pid Chester White. There’s something wrong with 

or.“ 

I made out to run round the house to the other 
door, set my berry-tin on the kitchen-table, hung up 
my sun-bonnet, crept up stairs, and lay down on the 
bed, where I had a good hard cry. By-and-by moth- 
er came up and kissed me, and said :— 


Isn’t it so, 


“Don't cry, Katie. Father meane right. Only be 
patient. It'll all come out right at last, I'm eure 
he likes you, and that’s the main thing. Now just 


lie still till I call you to supper. You'd better come 
down then, If you can, I guess he won't stay much 
longer.“ 

This made me feel enough better to come down to 
supper. And sure enough he said he must go back 
to the seminary the next morning, and let somebody 
else take his turn here. He gave me some real good 
advice about iny reading that evening, and would 
have lent me lota of books, but I knew father would 
not let me take them. Sol wrote down the names, 
and father bought them that fall. Me did not say a 
word of love to me, but I heard it in every word he 
sald, aud wondered I had never heard it before. 

And so he went away, and it was dull enough on 
the old farm. At last he sent father a paper with a 
notice of his having had a call in Jackson, and Par- 
son Clarke told us It was a very good parish, with 
some of the richest people in the city in It, a large 
salary, and a splendid new meeting-house. Ob, how 
I wished I could see him ordained, or hear him preach 
again! Father went down to Jackson that fall, 
about some business, he said, though we could not 
guess what, When he came back, he said: “Wel, 
he’s working like a horse, and they think a sight of 
him. I guess I must make Parson Clarke change 
work with him.” 

Mother caught at the idea, and Mrs. Brown heard 
of ft, sud gave the poor old man no peace until the 
exchange was agreed upon. 

He stopped at Parson Clarke's this time, came late 
Saturday nigbt, and said he must go back early Mon- 
day morning, but would come to supper with us. 

He preached that morning on Philippians ili,, 13: 
“Forgetting those things which are behind, and 
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reaching forth unto those things which Are before.“ 
Such asermon! It made me fee] ashamed of all my 
past life, and determined to be a different girl ever 
after. I knew now what it was to be a Chriatian, 
and all my soul was roused up to be one. I thought 
everybody must feel just as I did, and, when he came 
down from the pulpit and walked away with Mra, 
Clarke, and we all sat down together to spend the 
nooning, I thought nobody would speak of anythin 
but how good the sermon was, and how much it h 


taught them. 
But the old people began to talk about how bad the 
roads were, and how poorly tose and apples were 


keeping, and how much sickness there was, just as 
usual, Pretty soon Mrs. Brown, who never will . 
come home at noon, much as her husband wants to, 
broke in with :— 

“Oh, bow can you talk sbout such things after 
hearing such a beautiful sermon? Why, it was just 
sa good av going to the theatre in Boston. Waern't 
it, doctor?“ 

“It was, my dear, a remarkably fine specimen of 
pulpit eloquence, especially the closing exordium,” 
replied the doctor, "Hie voice has deepened aud 
mellowed, too, and I think hie gestures bave a more 

raceful flow than when he last occupied our desk, 
a notthat your oplulon, Deacon Spaulding rr 

“Well, it was a pretty smart sermon,” zaid the 
deacon. “I guess we ought to be well enough satis- 
fled with it.“ 

“Oh, if I could only hear him preach all the 
time!“ said Susie Smith. He's so handsome.” 

“He certainly does look well,“ said Moulton, the 
store keeper, who always agrees with Susie. “His 
cont and pants are rea) heavy beaver, and that great- 
coat of his must have cost him fifty dollars, at least.“ 

“Now I call that sinful extravagance,” raid old 
Squire Skinner, the one they call Skinflint Skinner. 
It's wrong for the brethren in Jackson to allow it.““ 

„Ob, well,“ said Moulton, “they like to see thelr 
minister well-dressed, and make bim lots of presents. 
I think I beard that great-coat waa a wedding-fee, 
when I was In Jackson last week.“ 

HI had rather buy my own clothes, as our minister 
does,” ssid Deacon Rogers. I don’t like thie fancy 
dressing, no, nor this fancy preaching, neither. 
Why, there was hardly a word about any of the good 
old gospel doctrines in either hie sermon or ble 
prayers. Can't stand such preaching noways,”’ 

Why, deacou,” says father, “he did say a good 
deal about one of the best of all the gospel doctrines, 
and be said it pretty well, too.“ 

“Which one? Tou don't mean endless misery, 
for he didn’t say a word abont that any more than if 
he'd been a Universalian, and he didn’t say anything 
to amount to anything about the Atonement, 
neither.“ 

Perhaps not; but he spoke right strong for ‘doin 
to others as you would have them do to you,“ an 
there's nothing better than the Golden Rule in the 
gospel, 1 take Ít,” 

Oh, well, that's well enough for mere morality; 
but a minister ought to preach religion. Ain’t that 
80, Brother Spaulding r 

“Yes, I know that,” sald good old Deacon Spauld- 
Ing. ‘Perhaps he’ll give us something better this 
afternoon, l suppote we must take what we can get, 
in this world any way. Sold all your cider yet, 
Brother re?” 

And ao they went on until the nooning was over, 
and the second service began. 

He preached tbat afternoon about the next verse 
to his text in the morning: 1 press toward the 
mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.“ 

I did not like his sermon so well this time, for I 
felt that the people were only thinking of his clothes 
and his gestures. A good deal of what he said, too 
had too much theology in it for me to understand. 1 
looked round at the deacons to see whether they 
agreed with it, but they were both sound asleep, 
Towards the end of his sermon, however, he drew 
such a grand picture of “Our One Great Pattern” 
that I forgot everything else in listening to him, 

When he came back with us that night, he told us 
that his people did everything they could think of 
for him; that there was more work in Jackson than 
ten ministers could do. Father questioned him very 
closely about the success of his plans for poor people, 
and he owned that he found it hard to get such 
teachers as he wanted for his evening school, and 
that his poor children were not so welcome in hie 
Sabbath-school as he thought they ought to be. 
Still he hoped that in time the people would see the 
importance of such work better, The lodge of Good 
Templars was doing more than he had ever hoped. 
A number of drunkards had been reformed, and some 
of them would, he hoped, join his church. His con- 
gregatione, too, were as large as he could wish, he 
said, and he thought he had some influence over 
them for good. All this he told us very modestly 
in reply to our questions, He told me, too, what 
new booke he had read, and what father had better 
get me, as we all sat around the stove together that 
cold spring evening, We had no chance to see each 
other alone, and I felt it was best. On the whole it 
was a very pleasant visit, but I felt rather provoked 
at father for not telling us what he thought of bis 
sermons and of his prospects in Jackson, 

When Parson Clarke came next to our place, he 
said: That young man has got an ‘excellent oppor- 
tunity; but’l am afraid be'II throw it all away. If 
he only would preach more on popular subjects, and 

o round more among his own people, and let those 

gars and drunkards take care of themselves, he 
might fill every pew in that great church, and have 
all the salary he wants.“ 

„Well. I suppose some one has to look after poor 
people,“ said father. 

“Oh, yes,“ anaid the parson; “there is a minister- 
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at-large in Jackson, a very worthy man of long ex- 
perience in the ministry. He complaina that Broth- 
er Allen is getting some of his best hearers away. A 
minister ought to stick to his own parish.” 

„Just as the apostles did,” said father. 

Now those reformed drankards would be a great 
deal better off in Father Blanchard’s church than in 
Brother Allen's, I don’t wonder his people don't 
like to take men fresh from the gatter into commun- 
ion with them.“ 

“Well, I don’t know anything about the Church, 
nor what It is for,“ said father. 

“I wish you did, Brother Whipple. You and I 
must have a talk together In private about that some 
time. Then that tire-scrape of Brother Allen's will 
hart him.“ 

“What was that?“ I asked, 

“Why, he insists on boarding in the meanest part 
of Jackeon, away from all his own people, and a fire 
broke out there one evening in a row of Irish tene- 
ment-houses, and he ran right out of his room in his 
dreseing-gown and slippers, just as he was, and raced 
down to the fire, as if he had been a little boy. And 
there he worked half the night getting out those mis- 
erable creatures and their old, filthy duds. Why, he 
was no knocked up that he couldn't preach the next 
Sunday, and had to get a divinity student to supply 
for him. He spoilt hie clothes, too, and came back 
to his lodgings all covered with mud from head to 
foot, looking, they said, worse than auy Irish laborer. 
And then the papers said a great deal about it, and 
made reflections on the other ministers, who had 
something better to do than making firemen of them- 
selves. Bat the worst of It was that a rich infidel 
heard of it, and insisted on giving him a new suit of 
paty extravagant clothes in place of that he ruined, 
and he took it and preaches in It. And then that 
dressing-gown! You see it wasn’t clerical at all.“ 

“Too much like the Good Samaritan,” said father; 
but Paraon Clarke changed the subject, and soon took 
his leave, 

Month after month passed, and we heard nothing 
more. I hoped he might come to Clinton in his sum- 
mer vacation; but a chance item in the Gospel 
Envoy, which father had just begun taking, said that 
the society had voted to keep the church open all 
summer, and I knew what that meant. The Envoy 
spoke often that fall of his being at different con- 
ventions and councils, and quoted good things that 
he said. Oh, how I miesed the paper when our rail- 
road wea blocked up by the gruat snow-atorm that 
December! At last father brought it up, and, as 
soon as Í opened it, I saw at the head of the “Relig- 
fons Intelligence” :— 

„Rev. Charles Allen has resigned the charge of 
the Firat Cturch, In Jackson.“ 

This, and nothing more, 

We could not imagine why he left, Father asked 
Parson Clarke, but he could only say that he sup- 
posed Brother Allen was tired of writing so much, 
aud wanted to go where he could use his old ser- 
mons, or else he had got into some sort of quarrel. 
Pretty soon Susle came back from her wedding-trip 
as Mra. Moulton, and spread all over town the story 
that he had resigned his parish because he was en- 
gaged to the richest young lady In it,—Miss Burton. 
Parson Clarke thought this very likely, but mother 
and I could not believe it. I had æ very dull time 
that winter, though, and a cold I canght bung on 
week after week, as no cold of mine ever did before. 
At last Moalton’s new partner, Harris, came up 
from Jackson, and said that after all it was the 
minister of the Second Church who was to marry 
Miss Barton; but why Mr. Allen went away he did 
not know, unless he wanted more salary. I felt 
more puzzled than ever, but winter broke up at last, 
and so did my cold. I heard nothing about him, 
and supposed he was still looking for another parish, 
At last I saw he was going to be a minister-at-large, 
and hoped it was to take auch a place that he had 
left his wealthy society. I felt sure he would ba 
happy, and tried not to think much abouthim, The 
Envoy had very little to say about him now, or 
Parson Clarke either. Another year passed by in 
ew tind but [ was getting more patient than I used 


Early the next spring, father had to go down to 
New York as witness lu a lawauit, and I hoped we 
might have some news when he came back, Ha 
stayed so long that mother was troubled enough 
about him, and we sat up together, night after night, 
long after the cara had gone by, waiting for him. 
At last, late one stormy evening, we heard the tay- 
oru-stage come rattling along our road and stop at 
our gate. Whatcouldit mean? Father always used 
to walk. Had anything happened? We rushed out 
in the rain, but as soon as father saw the door open 
he shonted, Here I am. all right! Keep in-doors, 
I've company with me, that's all.“ And by hia side 
was a figure I knew, though the galt was slower 
than it used to be. 

“There, I’ve brought you home a sick man to 
nurse up. Get his old room ready, and we'll make 
ourselves at home by the fire here. There, there, 
Charlie, you're too tired to talk to-night. Just sit 
down here and rest. IL'Il tell them all about It.“ 

Charlie Allen it was, sure enough, but very pale 
and thin, and dressed much plainer than father. 

Father would not let him say a word, but got him 
into bed just as soon as he could. Then he eat 
down by the stove, and laughed until the tears came 
into his eyes, and indeed into mine, too. 

“Now [ do think that's a shame,“ sald mother; 
“with that poor young man ready to die, to go on in 
that way.“ 

Die!“ shouted father; not he. He'll be all 
tight enough Ina day or two, He's just worn ont 
and run down. That's all.“ 

„Has he resigned again, father?“ asked I. 

“No. He's done better than that. He's just given 


up the whole beggarly business. He's done hla part 
of it—more than any man ought to do, either.” 

“What do you mean, father?“ asked mother. 
"He hain’t left the ministry, has he P” 

“Well, I take it the ministry left him,—up pretty 
high aud dry, too. You see I wasn’t so far wrong 
about Katie. He told me I'd done just the right 
thing about it, and I knew so all along.“ 

“Bat he ia so sick,” said mother. 

“Don’t worry. We've had a hard day’s ride of it, 
and I guess I'd better just turn in myself.“ 

“Oh, father!“ said I. 

„Well, I may as well tell you to-night as any time, 
only I hardly know where to in.” 

“Why did he leave Jackson?“ 

„Well, it wasn’t Miss Burton to begin with, and it 
wasn’t the salary, nor the old sermons, either.“ 

“I knew that, but was there a quarrel ?’’ 

“Yee, The old parson just hit it. There was a 
quarrel, and a mighty mean one, too. You see all 
those people wanted was to have their pews all let to 
fancy-looking people. So when he brought poor 
people in, they just gave them the cold shoulder un- 
til they went away again. Then those drunkards he 
got Into the church—” 

“Why, they took them in, of course, father?“ 

“Yes, they couldn't help doing that, but they were 
mighty unwilling to, and there was nobody that 
would sit next them at the communion, or speak a 
good word to them in the church or out of it. Why 
some of them would have clubbed together and hired 
a pew, but they couldn't find a decent one. So they 
got to staying away from church, and no wonder, 

ome of them went over to the Univyersalians, and I 
don’t blame them for going where the best Christians 
were,—no, nor he didn't, either. One or two got back 
into the old way again, and be was mad enough 
about it, He told his folks that if the rich members 
weren't a-going to act brotherly and sisterly-like 
towarda the poor ones, the church was just good for 
nothing at all. And I may as well tell you, mother, 
that’s why I never joined it, and never will. Human 
nature's pretty much the same everywhere.” 

‘Oh, father, don't now.“ 

“Well, to go back to Jackson. It was the same 
way about everything. It was mighty hard to get 
teachers for hie night-school, or the poor Sabbath- 
school classes, as they called them. And the poor 
children never got fairly taken care of. But what 
8 things to a point wae that he had to move 
the night-school, and he could not hire another room 
for it any where, not even of his own deacons, They 
all said that the floor’d get dirty, and the building be 
pet on fire, and allthat. So he tried to get the base- 
ment of his own church for it, and he asked the 
trustees, but they hemmed and hawed and kept put- 
ting him off, till at last one of them told him that 
if he'd make a written request for it he'd have to 
have it; but they'd a great deal rather he wouldn't 
ask It, for the church built the vestry, as they call it, 
for themselves, and didn't want it littered up by out- 
siders, And then Allen tried to find out how the 
others thought about it, and he found they almost 
all thought he was doing too much for the poor peo- 
ple. They didn’t find any fault about what he was 
doing for themselves, only they didn’t like to have 
him do any thing for any body else.“ 

“I hope It wasn't quite so bad as that.“ 

„Well, he made up his mind he'd find out. So be 
wrote them that he was willing to stay with them, 
and do the best he could for them, but he couldn't 
do that, unless they'd help him work for the poor 
people, too, for a.living church must be a working 
one; andif they didn’t agree with him about that, 
they'd better let him go. They tried hard to make 
him see it their way, but he couldn’t doit. So at 
last he left, and went up and down candidating, as he 
calls it.“ z 

„What's that?” 

“Trying to hire out somewhere’s else. He says 
there's so many wanting a place that it’s a regular 
scramble,—just as bad as politics. And the deacons 
were all shy of him, because he'd taken the bit in 
hie teeth once, and he might dg it again. All the old 
parsone told him it wouldn't do for a minister to try 
to be independent, or to work for anybody but his 
own folks. And what he knew were his best ser- 
mons were the very ones that took the poorest. He 
was nearly ready to give the whole thing up last 
spring when he got this place of minister-at-large. 
It was precious poor pay, not much more to be made 
after paying his board than Ned earned here last 
8 and you see how he's worn himself ont at 

t? 
“But why did he give it up?” 
“Oh, he didn’t, They gave up him, They turned 
him off much as old Skinflint Skinner did Ned’s 
brother last fall, when he'd worried and starved all 
the strength out of him.” 

“Why, father, how you do talk!“ 

„It's the fact, though, You see he found the peo- 
ple he preached to couldn’t understand his theology, 
so he went to work and told them, as plain and 
strong as he could, not to cheat, or tell lies, or get 
drunk, or throw thelr money away, or quarrel to- 
gether; bnt just be neat and good-natured and 
steady.” 

„That must have done them good.” 

“He says he thinke it did, though some of them 
cared more for the clothes and procerien be gaye 
them than they did for hls preaching. Still, he was 
getting something about their duties into their 
heads, when the rich people of the other churches, 
that kept up his, came down on him, just as Deacon 
Rogers did when he was here last, because he was 
preaching morality instead of religion. And they 
insisted on his getting up a revival right away. 
Thelr ministers told him that would doa great deal 
more good than all his schooling and moralizing. 
Well, he told them he was ready enough to go to 


work In a reylval whenever heaven eent it, but he 
didn't think home-made revivals were worth much; 
and so they up and told him that if he wouldn't do 
as they'd have him, he Thouldn't have a cent more 
of their money. But they couldn't turn him out for 
that, and he said he'd go on and keep himse}f, out 
of some money he'd laid by In Jackson, and so run 
the machine out of his own pocket.“ 

How noble!“ 

“Well, it was. Some of the people went off, 
though, when he got out of stores for them, but 
moat of them stood by him pretty well, But the 
first thing he knew, they just sprang a council on 
him of their own ministera and a lot more, who 
knew which side thelr bread was buttered on, and 
they found him guilty of heresy mighty quick, I 
forget what they called it, but it was some mighty 
hard name or other. They all agreed he wasn’t 
sound, and that was as much as to say that he 
wasn't good for anything at all. You see an un- 
sound minister’s worth leas than even an unsound 
horse. I can get a sight of work out of a horse that’s 
alittle shaky, by managing him E but when a 
minister gets shaky, he’s just g for no kind of 
work at all.“ 

„But when was the council ?” 

„Why, they’re scarcely through with it yet. He 
fought em just as long as he could stand it, but his 
health broke down at last, and so he rent in his res- 
ignation and his letter of fellowship last week, and 

reached his farewell sermon last Sunday. I heard 
t. Lord, how they cried l” 

“Tt was a real shame!“ 

„Just that; but I don’t feel free to say what I 
think, for I wouldn't use bard words before you and 
Katie. So [hada long talk with him. He hardly 
knew what todo. He said he couldn’t preach any 
more in our churches, and he'd no heart for trylng 
any of the other ones, and his voice was most gone 
too. So J urged him to come back with me an 
work the old farm for me.“ 

“Did you urge him, father?“ 

“That I did; and It was because I saw he wanted 
to bad enough, only he felt ashamed because he said 
be'd made such a failure. And I told him he'd done 
firat-rate. Then he said he'd no strength and no 
money; but I told him I had enough for him and us 
too, and he’d soon get bis strength back with us to 
take care of him. So be gave in, and I’ve sold all his 
theology booke at second-hand, and his sermons for 
waste-paper,’’ 

“What a pity!’ 

„Well, I made him pick out some of the best of 
them for you, Katie. But you and he can settle 
the reat of It to-morrow.” 

And we did! 


SET THE TUB ON ITS OWN BOTTOM. 


One of the speakers at the recent meeting of the 
Free Religious Association, discussing the question 
of Church and State, and the need in our coyntry of 
a more complete divorce of the two, ia reported in 
THE INDEX to have spoken as follows: 

“In this contest we have the Catholic party, the 
Protestant party, and the Liberal party, including in 
the latter all who, In any sect or any party, stand 
faithfully by the secular principle. The Catholics 
are completely organized, with a recognized head, 
with an army of priesta and bishops to carry on the 
work, The Protestants are slowly coming together, 
and organizing for a bold and decided stand, The 
Liberals are without organization, relying on the pu- 
rity of their motives, and appealing to reason for 
support. The Catholics have one purpose to accom- 
plish: it ia to gain control of the government, and 
establish the Rope as the virtual ruler of this nation, 
E as well as spiritually, ... The battle-field 

s now the schools, The Protestanta are at work in 
their way ; they concede that the State muat not recog- 
nize the éuvgcn, but inaiat that it shall recognize 
CHRISTIANITY. Protestants and Catholics alike claim 
to make the State Christian, and education Christian : 
their principle ts the same, But Liberala demand to 
make the State secular, and education secular. . . . If 
the Protestant Christian Amendment should prevail, 
it would carry the nation back to the Middle Agea. 
This Protestant plan pointa to Rome, and Rome 
means a state of affaire of which we of to-day have 
little conception.” 

We have Italicized the affirmationsin the above 
extract to which we ask particular attention, Are 
they just and fair? To be more specific, ie it true 
that the Protestanta of this country, in regard to 
public education, stand on „the eame principle’ 
with the Catholics, and that they are slowly com- 
ing together and organizing for a bold and decided 
stand” in favor of the recognition of Christianity as 
the religion of the State, and to resist the seculari- 
zation of the schools? Is it true that the proposed 
religious amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is a Protestant amendment in any 
sense which would involve Protestants, aa such, in 
responsibility for the same? That a mull class of 
Protestants, embracing some men eminent alike for 
ability aud piety, occupy the position and are work- 
ing for the ends described, we frankly admit; but 
this fact is far from justifying the broad statements 
of the speaker above quoted. The association or- 

anized to promote the religious amendment of the 

ons(itution ia indeed composed of Proteatanta; and 
so also is Jt composed of Americans; but Protestants 
as such, no more than Americans as such, are re- 
sponsible for its acts. The Free Religious Aseocia- 
tion ie also composed of Protestants; are the Prot- 
estanta of the country therefore committed to Its 
principles and objects? We say nay; let the tub of 
a few Protestant reactionaries, and that aleo of a 
few extreme radicals, be set each upon its own bot- 
tom. The great masa of Protestants are in no way 
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or manner reponsible for either. The small segment 
of Protestantism represented in the “National Re- 
form Association“ has authority to speak only for 
itself. The movement in which it is engaged is dis- 
approved and discountenanced by the great body of 
Protestants, among whom the tide of opinion in fa- 
yor of leaving the Constitution aa it is, and of the 
complete secularization of the schools, ls running 
with irresistible and constantly augmenting force. 
That the National Reform Assoclation’’ ie not met 
by a counter organization among Protestants is 
owing to the conviction that that association has no 
more prospect or chance of securing ita end than it 
would have of putting the Pope at the head of the 
national government. The masa of Protestante are 
content with the severance of the Church from the 
State as ordsined in the Constitution, and If they 
are indifferent to the movement for changing that 
Instrument it is because they thluk any formal or or- 
ganized opposition thereto is wholly unnecessary. 
The speaker above quoted says there are three 
parties to the controversy; namely, the Catholic 
party and the Protestant party, the firat completely 
8 the second working In their way,“ and 
“slowly coming together and n fora bold 
and decided stand“ in behalf of “the same princi- 
ple“ maintained by the firat; and lastly the Liberal 
party,” which he makes to “include all who, In any 
sect or any party, stand faithfully by the secular 
principle.”” Now the term “Liberal,” as popularly 
understood, designates a party opposed not merely to 
a union of Church and State, but to Christianity 
itself; consequently Christians do scot choose to 
wear it as an appellative. They may be entirely 
willing to ‘codperate with Liberals“ and all others 
on a common platform of opposition to the union of 
Church and State, but not under a name and a lead- 
erehip which imply a renunclation of Christianity. 
The assumption of Liberals“ that they lead the re- 
sistance to the scheme of the Natlonal Reform As- 
sociation,” and may properly count as belonging to 
their party all those who agree with them on thla 
one question, is not over-modest, to say the least. 
We venture to say that the Evangelical Protestanta 
alone who are ready to fight thie battle with religious 
Bourbonism, so far us there is any need of fighting, 
are fifty times s4 numerous as the whole body of so- 
called Liberals.“ The attempt to monopolize the 
movement in the interest of the Liberal“ opposi- 
tion to Christianity is alike unfalr and mischievous. 
Christian Union, Dec. 8, 1875. 
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THE TAXATION OF CHUBCH PROPERTY. 


The most conclusive reply, considered from a 
merely controversial point of view, that has been 
made to General Grant's proposal to tax church 
property, is contained in the letters on the subject 
written by Tax-Commissioner Andrews, and now 
appearing in the Times. The President in his mes- 
sage announces the ‘accumulation of vast Amounts 
of untaxed church property” as an evil that, “if per- 
mitted to continue, will probably lead to great 
trouble la our land before the close of the nineteenth 
century.“ He estimates the amount of this untaxed 
property to have been, in 1850, $83,000,000; declares 
that in 1860 it had doubled; estimates the present 
amount at $1,000,000,000, and predicts that by 1900 
thie property, ‘‘without check,“ will reach s sum 
“exceeding $3,000,000,00)"; and, solemnly assuring 
us that such accumulations will not be looked upon 
acquiescently“ by the tax-payers, but may lead to 
“sequestration through blood,“ advises the taxation 
of all property equally, “exempting only the last 

‘reating-place of the dead, and possibly, with proper 
restrictions, church-edifices,”’ 

In reply to this gloomy warning, Mr. Andrews 
shows, first, that New York (and there Is no material 
difference of law on this subject throughout the 
country) defines church property, which the Pres- 
ident says is growing at such a fearful rate, aa simply 
“every building for public worship“ in other words, 
the churches and meeting-houses—and “the several 
lots upon which such buildings are situated.“ and 
the furniture“ belonging to them. Secondly, as to 
hia suggastion that the (ast resting-place of the 
dead“ be exempted, Mr. Andrews showa that ceme- 
teries, at any rate many of the most important of 
them, lying near cities which prohibit burials within 
the municipal limits, are mere stock companies 
“earning and declaring dividends,” and “just aa 
fairly subject to taxation as 4 bank of discount.” 
In the third place, Mr. Andrewa shows very con- 
clusively that the figures given by the President 
except those taken from the census for past yeara— 
are mere guesswork. Anyone who looks at them 
will see that the President assumes that because the 
value of church property doubled in ten yeara be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, therefore it has done the same 
and much more ever rince, On the same principle it 
can be shown that the population of any thriving 
village in the United States will, in a given number 
of years, equal that of New York. Finally, even 
admitting the President's wild figures, there would 
still be no danger of ‘sequestration through blood.“ 
for the simple reason that the whole vast $3,000,- 
000,000 would in 1000 not belong to one privileged 
church, but would be divided among forty or fifty, 
none of which could be united against the others in 
a communistic raid, except on grounds which would 
prove fatal to its own possessions, while no posaible 
division of forces into the churches on one side and 
the tax-payers on the other is possible, since it ia the 
tax-payers who compose the churches, and therefore 
any movement to ‘‘sequestrate through blood” would 
de a movement of property-ownera to destroy their 
own property for their own benefit. 

But though Mr. Andrews thus conclusively dis- 
poges of the President's feeble attempt to put forward 
a church policy, the facts and arguments which he 


bas thus far adduced do not touch the general ques- 
tion of church exemption at all. The main, and 
indeed only, ground on which the exemption of 
church property from taxation in modern times can 
be made. to rest is a moral one, Church possessions 
stand, it in sald, on a different footing from all other 
kinds of property from the fact that they are devoted 
to higher uses—to uses which it is pecullarly the 
interest of the State to foster. Differing as they all 
do from one another in points of creed and dogma, 
the churches are at one in,their general aim of keep- 
ing alive and elevating the moral tone of the commu- 
nity, of setting before it lofty standards of purity, 
of right, and noble examples of self-devotion and 
sacrifice, and of applying to human action ethical 
panctions of a higher order than those of the courta 
of justice or even of worldly opinion. Churches are, 
in fact, corporations which perform a very essential, 
difficult, and pralseworthy office, without pay or 
reward in this world. So meritorious and necessary 
has thia service seemed to be in other countries that 
the State has taken the Church under its protection in 
various ways. In this country, however, it has been 
left to take care of itself; it gets no State support, or 
countenance, or honor, and de left to struggle for 
existence as best it may, Ina peculiarly commercial 
society like our own, this places it at a positive dis- 
advantage. Other ‘‘institutions’’ bave for their 
sappen, the universal desire of mankind to earn a 
livelihood and to save a competence, Law or medi- 
cine will never suffer for want of State support, 
simply because all people will pay lawyers to save 
their property from damage, or doctors to save their 
bodies from disease. The Church, however, has no 
such motives to appeal to. It does not teach men to 
be economical, prudent, or thrifty; it teaches gener- 
osity, forgiveness, self-sacrifice. and a number of 
other virtues not at all calculated to help a man in 
„getting on“ in the world. Is it fair to suppose that 
such an institution as thie will pay its way, and are 
we not bound to do what we can for it by exempting 
it from the usual burdens of property? In other 
words, the Church is an Institution of the highest 
possible utility to the State, for its object and prac- 
tice la to spread abroad voluntarily a love of truth, 
justice, and right. on which the well-being of the 
State depends. To foster such a public object as 
thin by a small grant (for this la what an exemption 
amounts to) seems little enough. 

If the modern church were what this argument 
represents it to be, there might be nothing to say in 
reply; butas it is, the advocate of the taxation of 
church property might fairly object. Your picture 
of the modern church is a fancy sketch. You have 
brought forward as a description of the existing 
church a collection of ideal viewe which bear no 
resemblance to the reality. The modern church is 
no doubt, ao far as the men who unselfishly devote 
their lives to it in the pulpit and in missions are con- 
cerned, an institution aiming at the noble object you 
mention; but eo far aa it consists of a number of 
associations with the right to take and own property, 
to sell pewa, to buy organe, to hire ministers and 
organists, to erect contly buildings on expensive cor- 
ner lots, it resolves itself into corporationa of s 
purely business character, conducted on purely busi- 
ness principles. When we exumine the reasons why 
in any thriving modern community a man owns 3 
pew, or becomes a sharebolder ina religious corpor- 
ation, in nine cases out of ten it turns out to be that 
he expects to get back, in social consideration and 
other solid advantages, every cent that he pute into 
it. On Sundays, indeed, he and his family get re- 
turnt for the investment s good deal like those 
iuei a club-man derives from his club on week- 

ays. 
out of which the family gets society, social conaider- 
ation, some good music, and the privileges of the 
house.“ The money which he and his friends put 
In, if spent in accordance with the principles which 
are preached from every pulpit every Sunday morn- 
ing, would go first to the erection of a modest, nnon- 
tentatious house of worship, which would be put up 
on a side street and not a corner lot“; and, second, 
to bringing within the reach of the poor (t. e., the 
class eapecially in need of help and enlightenment) 
the benefits of religious and moral teaching, In- 
stead of anything of the kind, the money goes first 
to the purchase of the most expensive lot that can 
be got for the money at command; second, to the 
erection of a gorgeous church a little bigger and 
higher than any put up before; third, to what we 
may call a band of music, a little more skilful than 
any other in the neighborhood; and fourth, if possi- 
ble, to the salary of a minister who will, by striking 
preaching, attract more money. Every thing, from 
the corner-stone up, Is based on money, and the re- 
sult ia, as we gay, a Sunday club, from which those 
most in need of religious help are rigidly excluded; 
in other words, the maln object of the State subsidy 
is wholly frustrated. It would only be a little step 
further if churches were carried on like a railroad or 
bank, with puts“ and calls“ on the stock gold in 
Wall Street, and an occastonal “gobble” of one 
church by ita wealthy neighbor further up the ave- 
nue.” Indeed, as a curious illustration of the effect 
of this business system on church morality and de- 
cency, take the story which has been recently pub- 
lished without contradiction in this city with regard 
to a well-known church that is practically bankrupt, 
that the stockholders, feeling that the church was 
“good” for the firat mortgage, but for no more, were 
going to let the second mortgagees foreclose, so that 
the church might be bought in“ at the price of the 
first mortgage. The pastor himself ia reported to 
have said coolly in an interview“ thut the second 
mortgagees will have to be ‘left out in the cold,“ or, 
in other words, that the church will be reorganized, as 
a broken-down railroad or an insolvent bank might 
be. That there is a great deal of truth in this cannot 


His church is to him a sort of Sunday club, © 


be denied, and It all polnts necessarily to taxation of 
those branches of the Church to which it applies. 
So long as the Church was an organization which did 
a noble and necessary work, which nobody else 
would or could do, and among those who could not 
do it for themselves, there was the same (or a greater) 
reason for exempting it from taxation that there is 
still for exempting schools and colleges; but if in cer- 
tain quarters, as in the fact, the grant of the subsidy 
has simply resulted in the abandonment of this work, 
and the conversion of the Church Into a collection of 
Sunday clubs for wealthy people who manage them 
with an eye to the main chance, the reason for the 
grant, or the exemption, isso far gone. It Ie hardly 
necessary to say that the chureh organizations to 
which this applies are the wealthy churches of the 
cities. The country churches—or, in other words, 
the Church at large—stand on a different footing. 
But the accumulations of property in the shape of 
churches in the cities are pretty eure to use the name 
of “church” as acover to a good many social objecta 
which are not elevated and have a distinct money 
value. There is still one church, it Is true, which 
does keep up its proper work among the poor and 
unenlightened, and which is, if any Church le, en- 
titled to exemption on that ground. But, on the 
other hand, the Catholic Church In this country is, 
perhaps, in as little need of nssidtance from the State 
as any, for it has a firmer hold than any other on the 
affections, veneration, and superstition of its mem- 
bers, There is no church which is able to obtain 
more money than It, from both rich and poor. It ie, 
indeed, now building in thie city s cathedral far sur- 
passing in expense any edifice for church purposes 
previously put up in this coun The effect of s 
tax on city church property hereafter acquired would, 
in the case of the Catholic Church, amount to little 
more than putting it on a level with the Protestants, 
while in the care of the latter it would simply be the 
withdrawal of a bonus to real estate and rocis! spec- 
ulations of a most demoralizing kind. V. F. Nation, 
Jan. 13, 1876. 


THE DISPERSION OF THE JEWS. 
BY WILLIAM DENTON, 


The present condition of the Jews fe generally con- 
sidered as being a fulfilment, to the very letter, of 
prophecies made respecting them thourande of years 
ago; they are confidently referred to, triumpbantly 
94 — out, and there fa hardly a church in the land 

ut has rung with the account of tbis wonderful ful- 
filment of prophecy—this ‘‘standing miracle which 
has nothing parallel to it inthe phenomena of Nat- 


With regard to these prophecter, in the first place 
it may be said they are quite indefinite as to time. 
They do not say that the dispersion of the Jews 
should take place in one hundred, one thousand, or 
ten thousand years after the prediction, and, ifit had 
not taken place yet, Bible beMevers would simply 
say: Well, the time is not yet come; the Lord will 
doit in hie own due time.“ Again they are made 
contingent. Moses says: It shall come to pass, if 
thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the Lord thy 
God to observe to do all his commandments and hie 
statutes which I command thee (hia day, that all 
chats canoes shal] come upon thee and overtake 
thee, ' 

If there bad been nothing that looked like a fulfil- 
ment of there curses, how eary it would have been 
to say: „The greater part of the Jews do keep the 
commandments which Moses gave them that day, 
and therefore God has not allowed the curses to fall 
upon them.” Only a part of these prophecies has 
been fulfilled, and the part which has been is neither 
astonishing nor remarkable, much lees miraculous. 
The prophecy-fulfiller, writing forthe American Tract 
Society, quotes two verses in Leviticus, and, ekipping 
aixteen verses, dovetaila them into two more, takes 
one from Denteronomy, two from Jeremlab, and 
ends with one from Hosea; making altogether a 
moat miraculous prophecy. 

Suppose that I was to prophesy all the things that 
I thought were likely to happen to tbe United States, 
if they adopted a certain line of policy say, for in- 
stance, continue to uphold elavery, Is it not likel 
that some part of my prophecy would be fulfilled 
Would there be anything miraculona in its being so? 
Would anybody conclude that a large book contain- 
ing the writings of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Adams, in which my prophecy was recorded, 
was the word of God in consequence of it? 

In the prophecy contained In the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Leviticus we read: I will even appoint 
over you terror, consumption, and the burning ague, 
that shall consume the eyes and cause sorrow at the 
heart." Are Jewa more Hable to consumption and 
ague than other people? Are Jews afflicted with 
consumption and ague at all. where the diseases are 
unknown to other people? If 80, it would be well to 
let such facts be known. 

In the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy we 
read: And the Lord shal) scatter thee among all 
the people, from one end of the earth to another; 
and there thou shalt serve other gods which neither 
thou nor thy fathers have known, even wood and 
stone, And among these nations thou shalt find no 
ease; neither ahal) the sole of thy font. have rest, but 
the Lord shal! give thee there a trembling beart, and 
failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind, And thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou shalt fear 
day and night, and ehalt have none assurance of 
thy life.“ Do the Jews nerve other gods—goda of 
wood and stone? Do they fear day and night. and 
have they no assurance of their lives? Yon know 
these things are not so, 

We read in the twenty-fourth verse: The Lord 
shall make the rain of thy land powder and dust; 
from heaven it shall come dawn upon thee, until 
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thou be destroyed.” When was this prophecy ful- | auccesa very largely to the conservative instinct, tact, 


filled? When did powder and dust rain from heav- 
en, and destroy the Jews? “Thou shalt not prosper 
In thy ways, and thou shalt be only oppressed and 
spoiled evermore.’ Is it true that they never pros- 
per in their ways? As rich asa Jew” has become 
a proverb. Who ever saw a Jew begging? They 
seem to have inherited the money-making propen- 
sity of their father Jacob. It la true they are scat- 
tered through all nations; but la there anything 
wonderful in that? Americans are found in every 
nation ; 80 are Englishmen, Scotch, Irish, and French, 

Had the negroes been the people referred to, how 
literally then would the prophecy have been falfilled! 
They are cursed in the city and in the field; thay 
“betroth wives and other men lie with them“; they 
“build houses and other men dwell in them”; they 
‘beget sons and daughters but enjoy them not, for 
they go into captivity” ; they serve their enemies in 
hanger and in thirst, and in meekness, and in want 
of all things’’; he puts an yoke of iron upon their 
necks and destroys them.”’ 

Read the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy 
with the negroes in your mind instead of the Jews, 
and you'will And that it applies with ten-fold more 
force than to the Jews, though many parta are quite 
inapplicable to either, I am told that they remain a 
distinct nation, though they possese no national do- 
main. And whyso? Simply because they are, asa 
mation, a religioys sect,. Let a Jew renounce his re- 
ligion, and he is no longer a member of the natlon— 
no longer a Jew. Let any nation co so, aud they 
would retain' their nationality as long as the sect 
should extes In America, in consequence of relig- 
ious toleration, they bid fair to become amalgamated 
and lost—merged into the Anglo-Saxon race, 

The curses pronounced upon the Jews were to 
come iu e of disobedience to Mosaic Law; 
bat prophecy-fulfillers of the present day tell ua 
that it le In consequence of a disbelief in Jesus, as 
the Messiah, and that they can never be restored till 
they bow in adoration at the foot of the cross.“ 

In foretelling the dispersion of the Jews, as they 
loved their own country. with intense fervor, what 
would be more likely to induce them to act in a cer- 
tain manner thau to tell them, if they did not, they 
would be scattered among the nations of the earth, 
and their lands pass into the handa of strangers? 
This the prophet accordingly did, and, among a mul- 
titude of prophecies which never came to pass, thie 
single item was fulfilled, and hence the “living mira- 
cle” among us at the present day. 

(qe 


WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Twenty-five years ago women found they had a 
tongue which could be used iu public, and since 
then have celebrated the discovery. But the era of 
talk is fast giving way to that of work. Women 
have found that fine words butter no parsuips, and, 
having shown men that they can lecture, and plead, 
and preach, and even lobby quite as successfully as 
their brothers, ars now turning their attention to 
other things, When it was proposed to form a 
women's club, the idea was pronounced absurd. 
Men declared that woman was not a clubbable creat- 
ure. She could never associate with her sisters on 
terms of equality. She had no tactfor management, 
and no talent for affairs. She must stay at home 
and tead babies, and receive calls, aud try to entice 
her husband to forsake his club and spend the even- 
inga with her, by the spells her loveliness might 
throw over his way ward inellnatlons. 

The Woman's Club wae organized, and all the 
more quickly because men sald it could not live, and 
must not be. Experience has proved that men were 
mistaken, Woman has shown that she is a elubbable 
person. She not only enjoys the social and intellect- 
ual-stimulus that comes from Intercourse with her 
kind, but she has developed an unsuspected capacity 
for conducting her club with discretion and economy. 
While most of the men's clubs in this city are 
heavily in debt, the Woman's Club, which was a 
target for ridicule for years, haa over $1,500 in its 
treasury. The Brooklyn Woman’s Club is also 
financially prosperous, and that in Chicago is nota- 
bly successful, The men's clubs are convivial, but 
the women manage to make thelr club sufficiently 
attractive with Intellectual stimulants, and the 
charms of conversation and music, varled with a 
little delicious gossip now and then. There is no 
intoxication, though there is a littl wholesome ex- 
citement occasionally over an election, or an engage- 
ment, or some social event. Their entertainments 
are certainly delightful, and are always inexpensive. 
They have displayed a conservatism in their manage- 
ment which qulte surprises those who looked on 
woman as a bundle of erratic impulses and unreason- 
ing whims, Their personal attachments are strong, 
and they hold to those who have served them falth- 
fally with something of the tenacity with which they 
cling to husband and child. Mrs. Severance was at 
the head of the New England Woman's Club for 

ears, and Mrs. Howe ia likely to hold the office as 
tone as she can fill it. Miss Kate Hillard has been 
Teélected so many times that the members feel that 
the office belongs to her of right. Alice Cary, the 
first President of the New York Olub, was unfortu- 
nately too ill to keep the office she seemed made on 
purpose to fill, The conservatism which is one of 


the strong elements in woman’s character is one rea- 


son of the success of these associations. It has kept 
them from introducing questionable topics for dis- 
cussion, or sanctioning crude and loose social theo- 
ries, or admitting persons of doubtfal reputation to 
membership; aud, perhaps, were woman to take part 
in politics she would be a conservative rather than a 
reforming or innovating force, and possibly, judging 
by the way she resleets officers, might advocate a 
third term. The Radical Club in Boston owes ita 


. 


and discretion of Mra, Sargent, at whose house it 
now holds its sessions. It is a purely literary and 
intellectual association, and has shown what the 
organizing capacity of one woman can accomplish in 
that direction. The club in Dubuque has something 
of the same character and influence. In short, the 
Woman’s Club is a demonstrated success. It has 
aurvived opposition aud answered criticism by what 
it has become. And while the elubs of the other sex 
are entirely for social interchange and conviviality, 
the Woman's Club has ventured in more than one 
lastanee to render needed and useful service in phil- 
anthroplic fields, The Brooklyn Club has set a fine 
example in this direction, and its members have sur- 
prised themselves quite as much as they have aston- 
ished and delighted others by what has been achieved. 
The next ten years will doubtless witness a large 
increase of these institutions, which will bave an 
important Influence in forming public opinion and 
directing socia) movements to the best ende.— V. F. 
Graphic, Jan. 18. 
— M 
THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The question of tolerating sectarian control over a 
portion of the public achoola is one which will not 
down at the bidding of Democratic politicians. In 
fact it ia to this class of politicians that the whole 
trouble is due, as it la ouly by their consent In vari- 
ous places that the entering wedge has been inserted, 
which threatens, if not checked, to divide and de- 
stroy the free-school system. The course of proced- 
ure is in nearly every case the same as that now pro- 
posed in Jersey City, ee the recent 

constitutional amendment, The Rey, Father Hen» 
nessey, of that place, ia the N of a parochial 
school of six hundred pupila, which has been in ex- 
istence for six years. The support of the school he 
finds a burden in these hard times, and be follows 
the customary programme in offering tounload. In 
a letter to the city Board of Education he offers to 
lace the school nominally under their control, ask- 
ng no rent, and agreeing to keep the building in or- 
der, and provide fuel, The only right reserved isin 
the appointment of the teachers, and these are to be 
subject to examination by the Board. He even 
goes so far as to agree that the Bible sball be read in 
the school, and the Lord’s Prayer recited. On the 
face of it this seems like s favorable proposition, but 
it is to be hoped that the Jersey City Board of Edu- 
cation will not hesitate to reject it. The State of 
New Jersey is not so poor as hot to be able to furnish 
to all its children the same educ&t{onal facilities, If 
Jersey City has not at present enough school-houses, 
it is able to provide the additional number required, 
and to equip them all with teachers without assist- 
ance from any ecclesiastica] source. It should give 
to the Roman Catholics precisely the same privileges 
which it gives to the Presbyterians, or Methodists, or 
Jews. No more, no less. If it allows one sect to 
appoint or nominate the teachers for one school, it 
must lu justice allow the same privileges to every otb- 
a ne It should refuSe all alike, and provide alike 
or all. 

A very bad precedent has been set in this matter 
in New York, Connecticut, and a few other States. 
Offers like this of Father Hennessey have been 
made and accepted, and parochial schools are now in 
full blast under the pretended supervision of the lo- 
cal Boards of Education. The Roman Catholics are 
not to be especially blamed in the matter. They 
are following a definite policy under shrewd leaders, 
and have reason to congratulate themselves over ey- 
ery success. The blame and the responsibility rest 
with the local school boards which, from supposed 
reasons of economy or policy. have given their sanc- 
tion to the dangerous innovation. It is full time to 
call a halt.—Hdriford Courant, Dec. 30, 1875. ; 

HO OO} t' 
THE PLEASANT INQUISITION. 


We look out upon many objects of interest from 
the dome of St, Peter's; and last of all. almost at our 
feet, our eyes rest upon the building which was once 
the Inquisition, How times changed between the 
older ages and the new! Some seventeen or eighteen 
centuries ago the ignorant men of Rome were wont 
to put Christians in the arena of the Coliseum yon- 
der, and turn the wild beasts in upon them fora 
show, It was for a lesson as well. It was to teach 
the people to abhor and fear the new doctrine the 
followers of Christ were teaching. The beasts tore 
‘the victims limb from limb, and made poor mangled 
corpses of them in the twinkling of an eye. But 
when the Christiane came into power, when the 
holy Mother Church became mistress of the barbari- 
ans, she taught them the error of their ways by no 
such means. 

No: she put them in this pleasant Inquisition Lud 
pointed to the Blessed Redeemer, who was eo gentle 
and so merciful to all men, and urged the barbarians 

to love him; and she did all she could to persuade 
them to love and honor him—first by twisting their 
thumbs out of joint with a screw; then by nipping 
their flesh with pincera—red-hot ones, because they 
are the most comfortable in cold weather; then by 
skinning them alive a little; and finally by roasting 
them in public. 

She always convinced those barbarians. The true 
religion properly administered, as the good Mother 
Church ured to administer it, is very. very soothing, 
It is wonderfully persuasive, also. There is a great 
difference between feeding parties to wild beaste and 
stirring up their finer feelings in an Inquisition. 
One ls the system of degraded barbarians; the other 
of enlightened, civilized people. It lsa great pity 
the Inquisition ls no more.—*'Innocents Abroad,” by 
Mark Twain. 
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M. J. E. MARTIN gives in the Monde the following 
curious answer to the often asked question, Was 
Lincoln a Catholic?’ He was once holding a con- 
versation with the late Mgr. Lefevre, Bishop of De- 
trolit. "We came to speak of political events, and of 
the assassination of President Lincoln, and we were 
nota little surprised to hear Mgr. Lefevre say with 
sadness, ‘Ah! poor Lincoln; if he had remembered 
my advice his end would not have been so deplorable; 
why did he not remain at home on Good Friday, an 
why did he not continue to say his beade?’ ‘His 
beads!’ we exclaimed; ‘but Lincoln was not a Cath- 
olic?? ‘He was not ŝo latterly; you say rightly,—he 
bad become an infidel, But in his youth he was 
baptized by a Catholic missionary of Illinols, and I 
myself heard his confession many times, I fre 
quently celebrated holy mass Jn the honse of hie 
parents. Later in life he aspired to honors; be mar- 
ried a Presbyterian, and he became a member of the 
Masonic society. We felt it a duty to break off our 
relations.’ We confese,“ says M. Martin, “that we 
did not at all expect this revelation, the authenticity 
of i io we guarantee upon the testimony of Mer. 
Lefevre, and Americans need not have the least 
doubt that they have nominated a Catholic for Presl- 
dent. But Lincoln did as many others have done 
he abandoned a religion he had freely embraced 
upon serious examination, and to arrive at fortune 
and position he became an apostate and an infidel.” 
Catholic Rertew. 
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[For TRE INDEX.) 
WINDOWS. 


“Words are windows," #0 I said, 
Aa Tread 
Authors two (and neither dead): 
Words they parried, each Intent, 
With purpose bent 
On saying straightly what he meant. 


Words are windows: some are stained, 
Or frosty-paned; 

Others clear as ether strained. 

Each its honora! When my mind, 
Paith-enshrined, 

In its narrow halls confined, 


Courting comfort, cares for naught 
But the thought 
For its present paatithe wrought, 
Let the sunlight pictured fall 
On the wall, 
With its rainbows over All; 


If I turn an eager oyo 
Toward the eky, 
For its word of prophecy, 
Leave the windows broad and fair, 
Clear and bare; 
I would read my heavens there. E. M. 


Gnorox, N. Y. 
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THE LAWS CONCERNING NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
teary, considered as wishing to continue the aubscriptia . 

2. If subscribers wish thelr papers discontinued, pub- 
Ushers may continue to send them until all arrearages are 
paid. 

3. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, nnd the paper is sent to the former direction, 
they are held responsible, Notice should always be given 
of the removal. 

4. If subscribers neglect or sfuse to take thelr papers 
from the office or place to which they are sent, they are 
held responsible anti they settle bills and give notice to 
discontinue. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
from the office, or removing and leaving it un called for, ia 
prima facie evidence of intenti onal fraud. 

6, Any person who receives a newspaper and makes use 
of it, whether he has ordered it or not, wil) be held in law 
to be a enbscriber, 

7. If subsoribera 
notice to the publisher atthe end of thelr time If they do 
not wish to continue taking it; otherwise the publisher is 
authorized to con inue to send It. and the subscribers 
be responsible until an express rotice, with payment of au 
arrears, Is sent to the publisher. 


ay in advance, they are bound to give 
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A PHILADELPHIA lady writes glowing accounts of 
Mr. Cephas B. Lynn’s eloquence and success in that 
city as a lecturer on behalf of the secularization of 
the State. Mr. Lynn is one of the Spiritualista who 
do not limit their sympathies to their own number 
or their own pecullar belief, but speak a brave word 
for all that would make this life nobler, freer, and 
sweeter. 

Tais 1s what a Kansas correspondent writes about 
Tue INDEX: “I am glad you did not stop the paper, 
as I cannot get along without it, Have read it since 
the twentieth number, and admire it more and more 
every year. It is, in my judgement, a better literary 
paper than the Nation. It has more solid reading in 
keeplog with the spirit of the time than any other 
journal printed in America, that I have any knowl- 
edge of, unless 1 might except the Popular Science 
Monthly. It has the mature culture of the magazine, 
with an aim and purpose infinitely more practical and 
useful. I could select from the first-page essays a 
half-dozen worth more than a year’s subscription. 
For example, Wendell Phillips’ O' Connell,’ the 
‘Church and State’ by Wasson, Atomlsm in Relig- 
ion’ by the editor, and the Incomparable essay by 
Weiss in recent number, The latter disappointed 
me only by ita brevity. Give us Weiss as often as 
possible, He can’t be prosy if he tries, Then there 
is O. B. F., whose ‘poetic fancy’ is such a thorn in 
the side of the sensitive men of the Investigator: 
one never tires or sleeps over his sermons. But I 
have spun out unconacionably, and must not detain 
you longer.”’ 

WE confess that the following paragraph from 
the Brooklyn Catholic Review of January 11 has stag- 
gered us: The Liberal Christian clothes a true 


thought in an apt phrase when it says of the free-, 


thinkers, with no doubt a side glauce in the direc- 
tion of Mr, Francis Abbot: ‘The few deeply earnest 
men In the free religious movement owe whatever 
power they have to a remorseless creed of s highly 
dogmatic character, a reverence for truth to which 
they would sacrifice lfe, and do sacrifice fortune, 
and ease, and outward success; a faith in private In- 
tuition which is more solemn than the Infallibility 
of the Church, a creed of self-denial and resistance 
to the Church (which ia their world, and flesh, and 
devil) which makes them strong to do, and bear, and 
speak, and command. There is something truly he- 
roic and apostolic in this dogmatic narrowness 
which presses against all the world with the force of 
a hydraulic ram. But free religion, without this ba- 
sls of dogmatic conviction (be it false or true), ia as 
weak as marsh water—too feeble to run in any direc- 
tion, and equally ready to go in all.“ That a Cath- 
olie writer should identify all moral earnestneas with 
devotion to a ‘dogmatic creed’’ is a quite intelligi- 
ble, though mistaken, opinion; but that any Catho- 
lic writer should concede ‘‘reverence for truth“ to 
any one who deliberately rejecta ‘Catholic truth“ as 
aclentific error, and who openly opposes the Church 
which teaches it asa sincere but dangerous foe to 
the world’s liberty and highest welfare, utterly con- 
founds us. We have alwaye supposed that every 
consistent Catholic must necessarily condemn such 
disbelief as ours as involving wilfol and malignant 
hatred of the truth: how is It possible for him to 
concede “‘reyerence for truth” to such as we are? 
Or have we misconstrued the tenor of the above ex- 
tract? If it is possible for any Catholic who will not 
sacrifice his religious faith in his creed to a good-nat- 
ured but illogical sentiment (and he is just the Cath- 
olic whom we most respect) to concede sincere love 
of truth to any determined ‘‘errorist,’’ we shall have 
to reconsider our whole estimate of Catholicism, 
Will the Catholic Review please answer our question 
as seriously and frankly as we put it? 
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THE “PROTESTANT CHRISTIAN” PAMTY | are published almost daily by the prêss, ought to 


IN POLITICS. 


An editorial article published in the New York 
Christian Union over two months ago will be found 
copied in another column of this issue. So many 
other matters have been clamoring for attention that 
we have not been able to notice it as it deserves until 
this week; but better late than never.“ It quotes 
certalu remarks of ours at the late Worcester Con- 
vention of the Free Religious Association, and 
thinks that they were neither just“ nor fair.“ 
We should be sorry to belleve that such strictures 
were deserved, and therefore feel unwilling to let the 
matter pass by without such an explanation as will 
satisfy at least the unprejudiced and the candid that 
what we said was true. 

Alluding to the tendencies of the time on the ques- 
tlon of State Secularization, we pointed ont that 
three grent parties are forming on this laane; namely, 
the Catholic, Protestant, and Liberal parties. The 
Catholics, representing the subordination of the 
State to the Church, are thoroughly organized and 
substantially united; if they ever gain political su- 
premaey, they will make Roman Catholiciem the 
State religion, establish the Roman Catholic Church 
as a national institution, and place the public school 
under the control of their own bishops and priests, 
The Liberals, representing the complete independ- 
ence of the State and the absolute non- recognition of 
religion (as commonly concelved) in all political ac- 
tion, are as yet wholly unorganized as a whole; but 
they will, if they carry the day, complete the divorce 
of Church and State, abolish the last vestiges of their 
political union, and thoroughly and consistently 
secularlze both the State and the schoole. These 
two parties represent opposite principles which are 
unmistakable, logical, and incapable of compromise. 
The defeat of either must be the victory of the other. 
But the victory of the Cathollce will be the bitter 
persecution aud grinding slavery of all non-Catho- 
lies, while the victory of the Liberals will be the 
religious liberty of all hose religion does not con- 
sist in enslaving and oppressing those who differ 
from themselves. 

Between these two great parties, however, there is 
a large body of Protestants which occupies a half- 
and-half, inconsistent, and in the end untenable posi- 
tion, They are equally opposed to ‘‘Romanism and 
Infidelity’ the latter being their designation of all 
forma of rationalism, They are bred toa traditional, 
not Intelligent, acceptance & the verbal proposition 
that Church and State onght to be separate; but 
they stultify themselves by holding that the State 
ought to recognize what they call ‘‘unsectarian 
Christianity’ —as if Christianity itself were not self- 
evidently a sect in a country containing a vast multi- 
tude of citizens of various non-Christian beliefs. 
They uphold the existing practices and laws by 
which Christianity is really, though indirectly, rec- 
ognized by the State, and In virtue of which there Is 

‘some show of reason for claiming that this ia = 
„Christian country.“ They keep in force the laws 
which virtually recognize Sunday ae the ‘Christian 
Sabbath,“ exempt from taxation the “Christian 
Church,“ and retain the Bible In the public schools 
as a mere fing of the civil supremacy of Protestant 
Christianity.” Chiefly by the sufferance of the in- 
different majority (for they do not themeelyee con- 
stitute a majority of the population), they thus vio- 
late the principle of non-union of Church and State 
by making the State officially recognize tho Church's 
sacred day and the Church’s sacred book. To retain 
their unjust privileges and advantages, they cherish 
a fixed and dogged determination to uphold the prea- 
ent lawe in their own favor, This le manifest by the 
action of their ecclesiastical bodies, which are every- 
where adopting resolutions to this effect, and from 
which alone the real drift of opinion in this Protes- 
tant party can be wisely inferred; for the talented 
“Piberal Orthodox“ preachers who are reported 80 
widely in a few cities are outnumbered hundreds to 
one by thelr less brilllant but far more conservative 
brethren throughout the country whose names 
scarcely ever get into the papers, and the few “Lib- 
eral Orthodox“ journals, like the Christian Union 
and Independent, represent only the more intelligent 
minds which are scattered thinly through the thou- 
sands of stiff Orthodox parishes of the land. He ia 
a very credulous radical who catches at these com- 
paratively isolated voices as representing the senti- 
ments of the bulk of the Protestant population, 
Men are always prone to fancy their own opinione as 
on the point of sweeping away all opposition before 
them; but the emphatic declarations of ecclesiastical 
bodies on behalf of Sabbath and Bible laws, which 


show that the great, sincere, powerful convictions of 
the Protestant community are enlisted on the aide of 
the political recognition of “‘unsectarian Christ- 
lanity,“ and pot on the side of the secularization of 
the State, If it were not so, these laws would have 
been abolished long ago; and the gathering storm, 
when it bursts, will satisfy every doubter that it is 
not the part of wisdom to assume that the great masa 
of Protestant Christiana hold their own professed 
creeds in utter insincerity. There is enough faith in 
these old creeda still left to make the Impending con- 
flict a desperately and formidably earnest one. 

Now thia Protestant party, which le daily intensi- 
fying its own purpose to defend the Bible in the 
schools at all hazards, cannot possibly succeed with- 
out the help of the Christian Amendment. They 
must adopt that measure and carry li through, or 
they will be beaten off the field. The Christian 
Union may protest as much as It plesses, bat it cam- 
not affect this fron necessity of the case. Either the 
growing pressure of American principles and Amer- 
ican precedents will thoroughly secularize the State 
and the school, or else the reaction of the churches 
will plant in the Constitution new guarantees of 
Protestant Christian supremacy. Disbelieve it who 
may, we state the truth and appeal to time for proof 
of It. 

The Protestants and the Catholics stand substan- 
tlally for one principle—tbat government and public 
education shall be Christian, not secular; but the 
latter alone represent this principle in all its logical 
force and completeness, declaring (what la evident 
enough) that ‘‘unsectarian Christianity” is an ab- 
surdity, and that you cannot recognize Christianity 
at all without thereby recognizing the Church, 
whence all knowledge of Christianity is necessarily 
derived. This many Protestants perceive, and, re- 
coiling from the Roman principle with alarm and 
horror, are prepared to adopt the full secular pro- 
gramme. All such are Liberals,“ and must, in 
apite of all the squeamiehness of the Chriatian Union, 
act with those who share the same convictions. 
But the Christian Union Is wide of the mark, when it 
saya that the Evangelical Protestants alone who 
are ready to fight this battle with religious Bourbon- 
ism, 30 far as there ie any need of fighting, are fifty 
times as numerous as the whole body of so-called 
Liberals.“ There Is no little squad that can mo- 
nopolize that name, which simply denotes all who 
will faithfully stand by the principle of religions lib- 
erty and a secular State, as opposed to the principle 
of religious usurpation and a government that is 
Christianized according either to the Catholic or 
Protestant plan. Is the Christian Union ignorant of 
the fact that not half the population of the United 
States go to church on Sunday? That, if all the 
churches of the land were crowded to their utmost 
seating capacity, they could only hold a little over 
one half of it? It is this vast body of the un- 
churched, not the handful of Protestant Evangeli- 
cala who think with THE IxDEx and the Christian 
Union on this subject, that constitutes the strength 
of the Libera) party; and, whenever this party comes 
to self-consciousness as the great army of religious 
liberty and the protector of man’s dearest hopes in 
this Western World, there will be po danger at all, 
The only danger lies in the apathy, the indecision, 
the jealousies, dissensions and timidities, of the Lib- 
erals themselves. j 

— 


BEASSUBANCE, 


A farmer, ss a storm was rolling up black and 
furious, and he was making haste to get everything 
under cover from the tempest, recollected having 
heard that the cause of these uproars in Nature was 
the sun. Thereupon, in bis impulse of yezation at 
the prostration of his corn, the frightening of his cat- 
tle, and the threatened devastation of his fields, he 
was disposed to hur! malediction at the heart of the 
solar system. Soon the tempest had spent its rage, 
the wind subsided, the clouds rolled away, the trees 
and fields smiled in the sunlight, the meadows were 
radiant in freshly-renewed green, the cattle came 
happy from their sheds and coverts, the farmer’s 
heart was glad, and he blessed the sun for what 
seemed to him a new creation. 

The apologue is an old one, but venerable as well 
as old. The sun is the regenerator; the farmer is 
the timid person who lives on its light and yet dreads 
the effect of its constancy to the laws of light. He 
would have the sun shine gently, in proper places, 
and on fitting tlmes—shine benignantly, so as to 
keep the fields in excellent condition for the hus- 
bandman,—with an even and well-appointed temper- 
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ature, of which he should not be disposed to com- 
plain. He bates disturbance of all kinds, especially 
tornadoes. . 

But the experienced know that they must take the 
solar system as it le, and be gratefal so long as it con- 
tinues running. If the sun will only keep on shin- 
ing, the laws of ita shining may be left to themselves; 
since to alter them for our convenience might extin- 
gulsh the luminary altogether. The agitation of the 
slavery question by Mr. Garrison and hie friends oc- 
casioned dreadful commotion, and, without doubt, 
was the indirect though not unremote cause of the 
civil war. Thousands of people cursed the abolition- 
ists, and said that slavery would dle if it were but let 
alone. The war actually put an end to it; and now 
the timid conservatives of peace and social tranquil- 
lity are coming out of their anuggeries, and claiming 
the credit of having been original abolitioniats. 

The moral js plain. If a principle fe just, Its pres- 
sure Ís imperative; consequences must not be con- 
atrned according to the apprehensions of the timid, 
but according to the presentiments of the brave. 
Great social movements are in a sense predestined. 
They come in their time, according to fixed laws of 
the social and moral world. The men who start 
them arv their servanta rather than their masters, 
their followers rather than their leaders, their creat- 
ures as truly as thelr originators, The hour comes, 
and with the hour the man, The demand for the 
secalarization of the government is in order at this 
juncture, and timely. The development of our inati- 
tutions has reached the point when the next step is 
clearly indicated. The evils of the old, mixed system 
are glaring, and call for remedy. No remedy offers 
but a complete adjustment of institutions to ideas. 
Even, therefore, if the new agitators had taken the 
initiative, and raised theircry of alarm when all was 
apparently tranquil, they would be justified, as Gar- 
rison was. The volcano slumbered yesterday; it 
slumbera to-day; but there it lo, gathering force for 
an eruption, and the villagers on ite slopes muat 
guard against to-morrow. 

But the agitators have probably not raised the cry 
of alarm too soon. Ideas hasten to realize them- 
selves as soon as theirstrength permits. The Church 
of Rome, which has been galning of late years with 
considerable steadiness, cannot help pushing its 
theory of Church and State to Its logical conclusions. 
The Protestant sects, which have also been gaining, 
inevitably drive at the conclusions to which their 
principles point, It ie not so much a deliberate pol- 
icy as it is a necessary and a logical impulse, which 
the influential men and controlling bodies could not 
check if they would, and have no power of willing to 
check. Ifthe impulse that bears them on should 
prove more masterful than the Impulse that impels 
the liberals, the result must be a perpetuation of the 
present system, with additional guarantees of its per- 
manency and additional piedges of Its power. The 
dest chance of checkmating any such move seem: 
to be the timely and earnest Insistance on the prin- 
ciple of absolute secularization. These hints are 
thrown out in the bope that they may be of some use 
in removing the scruples we gave expression to week 
before last. O. B. P. 

— meo — 


MR. WASSON’S LECTURE. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson’s recent lecture at Horticultural 
Hall on “Radical Formalism’ touched the key-note 
of the American situation, and the hearty response 
it met with from the audience showed that his gen- 
ins spoke the word longed for by many hearta. The 
wider observation of men and governments, and the 
historic studies of his late residence in Europe, 
showed thelr value in the broad generalizations he 
made, in the condensed force of his statements, and 
in the good taste and aptness of his illustrations. 
The long lecture was listened to with undivided at- 
tention bythe fine audience who braved the sturmiest 
day of the winter to hear the words of this honest 
and careful thinker. 

The Advertiser reaponded to his generous defence 
of the press by giving an unusually full and good 
report, 

Only one exception had to be made to the lecture, 
Alas! that there le one clasa who long in this Cen- 
tennial year to join in the general jubilee, to change 
the sword into a pruning-hook, to cease from the 
work of ‘agitation, and devote themselves to the far 
more congenial duties of construction and culture, 
but who dare not do it, because their rights are not 
yet placed under the safeguard of law, their individ- 
nality la not recognized, and their work {a degraded 
and nullified by the contempt thrown upon them. 

Mr. Wasson said that to this century belonged the 


work of emancipation ; but it closed with the aboli- 


race yet stand in America without the rights of citi- | 
zenship, without equal privileges of education; and 
for them the ungraclous demand for personal rights | 
and liberty la still a duty which stands in the way of | 
the moral and Intellectual work which they are long- 
ing todo, There is yet emancipation which must be 
accomplished before edification can go on, 

Let us take hold of thia question of woman suf- 
trage and settle it,” said one of the noblest workers 
of Boston, that we may be rid of it and go on to 
other work.” 

She knew that it could be settled only by going 
straight through with it, and having the right se- 
cured, Then, with our good friend Mr. Wasson, we 
will say, Now that the whole moral and intellectual 
force of the community ls free to work, let us all work 
together to organize justice, truth, and wisdom. 

Many a woman's life has been given to the wom- 
an's suffrage cause, during the last decade, that le 
wanted, sorely wanted, for science, education, art, 
philanthropy, the better development of domestic 
and social economies, and the direct influence upon 
vice and crime. But as Washington must leave the 
culture of Mt. Vernon, which he loved so well, to 
fight the battle of independence, so have Lucy Stone 
and Julia Ward Howe been forced by conscience to 
quit the fair gardens which they would gladly dress 
and till, to engage in the wearisome duties of the 
convention and the lecture-field. Do not say it was 
heroism in the man and love of notoriety in the 
women; it was the same motive in both. There are 
times when fighting is the first duty and must be 
done; and for women the war for liberty le not yet 
ended. E. D. C. 
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THE ATTWOODS, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX:— 

A short time ago we lost a man of singular powers, 
Mr. Charles Attwood, He died at Wolsingham, in 
the north of England, When he was seventy years 
of age he built himself a large and commodlous 
mansion in that great iron-stone district. He had 
barely completed it When I last visited him. Self- 
reliant In all things, he was his own architect; and, 
though the solid structure was not beautiful, the 
great rooms in the interior were simple, complete, 
convenient, healthy, and comfortable. He lived 
many years enjoying it. He had a brother, little 
known to the public, who, like the rest of the family, 
had great accumulative capacity. For seventy weeks 
before his death he sent anonymously every seven 
days a bank-note for $5,000 to some hospital or 
charity which he thought deserved assistance, He 
had lying by him an odd sum of $2,800, which he at 
last gave away, and then died. His remaining fort- 
une, said to amount to $20,000,000, he left to his 
brother Charles, whom 1 have mentioned, and who 
had more than $5,000,000 of his own, and who died 
himself a year after receiving it. I am giving only 
the newspaper statements of their fortunes, not 
being able now to examine records, I have not seen 
hia will, which le of course accessible. 

The eldest brother of this remarkable family was 
Thomas Attwood, no doubt known in America to 
many students of modern political history as the 
founder of the famous Birmingham Political Union, 
which mainly carried our Reform Bill of forty-five 
years ago. Thomas Attwood was a banker, familiar 
with money as well as politics. Charles Attwood, 
whom I firat mentioned, was a great coal and iron- 
master, acquainted with science, though it was little 
cultivated in those days by manufacturers. He 
knew thoronghly, and better than any other man, 
the mineral geology of England. It waa he who first 
predicted the spot where the great ironstone treas- 
ures of Cleveland would be discovered, which was 
the same thing as seeing in some disregarded spot a 
thousand kob-i-noors where no one else saw anything, 
When a young man, be engaged in a colossal lawsuit 
involving enormous claims, famous and profitable to 
lawyers during two generations, During the wall- 
known trial of Queen Caroline he wrote a letter of 
remarkable power to the Times newspaper in the 
year 1821, displaying such profound. constitutional 
knowledge that it arrested the attention of the State, 
and prevented the divorceof the queen. Nearly half 
a century later he was desirous of recovering a copy 
of this letter which he had not preserved. Isearched 
a file of the Times In the British Museum, and sent 
him a transcript of it. As the letter did not bear bis 


| name, but the Initials which he had adopted, It w 
tlon of negro slavery. But one-half of the human | 


a work of difficulty to discover lt. * 

When we last met, our conversation was upon 
questions of theological dublety, to which his power- 
ful mind had been directed, as it had been to moat 
subjects of human interest, Nelther his riches nor 
his capacity had placed him above the prejudice 
which is created by rumor; but he bad a way of 
judging most things for himself. He consented to 
receive me in company with a valued friend, who 
had the double merit in bis eyes of being a man of 
political capacity and an jron-master aleo. I was 
very much struck with his appearance. He was 
tall, elim man, of commanding air, hie shoulders 
somewhat bent with years, His profuse gtey hair 
seemed part of the machinery of his head, where 
manifestly all his power lay. His nose was as aqui- 
Une as that of an eagle. Hie eyes were the most 
piercing I had ever seen in human bead, He ad- 
dressed me at once by a phrase which showed that 
he imagined me to be related to a subterranean fam- 
ily, In writing afterwards to his friend, he said :— 

“Iam very sensible of Mr. Holyonke’s kind feal- 
ing, which accompanied the transcript of my article 
in the Times, and, ‘Son of Perdition’ as you know I 
then called him, I remember with pleasure that I 
found him so candid and sincere as to listen with at- 
tention and Interest to the worde which I had oces 
sion to use againat his own ‘Naturalism, or Cos- 
mical Religion.’ It was the scope of his argument 
to attribute to the merely verbal entity which he 
called ‘Nature’ that power of creating and arranging 
the world of matter and of life which involves intel- 
ligence as expressive and ubiquitous sa others as- 
cribe to God. The power of arranging the world 
can be nothing else than the complex of qualities 
belonging to that effect, the world, which cannot 
therefore be its own designing, arranging, and creat- 
{ng cause. Hie error arises solely from a misnomer; 
but nothing can be more irrational or more fatal 
than misnomers in such matters as Inyolve those 
most destructive consequences which result from the 
conclusion that there can be any other cause of 
things created or existing than some power which 
has conceived, designed, and given existence to 
them. i 

“It is one thing as to reality and truth of doctrine 
to take the atatua or simulacrum of a man or other 
being for a veritable God, and another to understand 
lt as, to the mind’s eye of the beholder, exhibiting 
only an Image Intended and adapted to excite the 
mental Idea of him. 

“Ido not know that I can in anything so well con- 
vey the impression that Mr. Holyoake has in him—- 
that which ought to make him something else than 
what he le in these respects—than by thus reminding 
him of the views which I recollect having really en- 
deavored to awaken him to the perception of.“ 

Though sald in good humor, I did not quite ad- 
mire being addressed as a Son of Perdition,” since 
I did not sea how a person taking a view of Nature 
different from my own was entitled to describe me 
so. The term might as reasonably pertain to him as 
to me. I dismissed it from my mind, however, as 
one of those eruptions of spiritual egotism which 
even a gentleman of education does not always Buc- 
ceed in repressing, I quoted his argument as one 
exhibiting great closeness of thought in a man of his 
years, and as one baying in it some Instruction as s 
purely theistic statement. Of course the term Nat- 
ure is a verbal entity, expressing the aggregate of 
life and force, There is something known and actu- 
al connoted by that term, which ia more than can 
be said of the term which theists employ on their 
side. Tours ever faithfully, 

GrorcE Jacon HoLTOARR. 

22 Essex STREET, Temple Bar, London. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 


BY R. C. 


The most Important measure brought before Con- 
thus far d the present session le, without 
Soubt, the new T; Bill introduced by Mr. Mor- 
rison, chalrman of the House Committee of Waye 
and Means. The bill is said to have been framed 
with the assistance of Mr. David A. Wella, Mr. 
Moore, the Parsee“ writer on the tariff, and other 
gentlemen of ability. Some of the Republican, as 
well as some of the — papers, are attempt- 
ing to throw discredit upon the bill as a free-trade 
measure: but even the ton Journal, which is 
nothing if not Republican, is obliged to admit its 
gene excellence. It changes mixed into specific 
duties, restores the tariff on tea and coffee, places 
more articles on the free list, and simplifies our 
persani cambrous and complicated tariff. That the 
ill, taken altogether, is, as asserted, a step toward 
free-trade is doubtless correct, for the enfficient 
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reason that any improvement upon our present 
bungling tariff would have to be a step In this direc- 
tion, There is, however, but little probability that 
the bill will pass without essential modifications. 


The United States has received a deserved snub- 
bing from England aud Germany, the facta regarding 
which are briefly as follows: Some time ago Secretary 
Fish addressed a circular letter to the leading Euro- 

governments, telling a long story about the suf- 
kring endured by the people of the United States 
in consequence of the continuance of the Insurrec- 
tion in Cuba; complaining of the non-fulfilment of 
the promise of Spain to bring Captain Burriel to 
trial; suggeating intervention by this country in Cu- 
ban affairs; reapectfully requesting the opinion of 
European nations upon the present condition of 
Cuba; and asking them to suggest to Spain the ne- 
cessity df putting an end to the Insurrection eo that 
the United States need not be forced to Interfere. 
England and Germany are the firat to reply to this 
remarkable letter, and state, in substance, that they 
see no necessity for intervention In Cuban affairs, 
and suggest, moreover, that Spain be given time to 
settle her difficulty with the Carlists before being 
troubled about other matters. If this quiet intima- 
tlon that we bad better mind our own business and 
let Spain alone should result in putting an end to the 
Cuban humbug, we shall strive to endure the anub 
with resignation, We bave really nothing to do 
with the way in which Spain manages Cuba; our 
commerce with Cuba is steadily increasing in spite 
of the ineurrection; Spain has always professed a 
willingness to give redress for injury done to Ameri- 
can subjects or their property in consequence of Cu- 
ban troubles, and even a little delay in some things 
is pardonable in a country which has so recently 
passed through severe political changes. With the 
exception of a few scatterbrains who bought the 
Bonds of the Cuban Republic in New York, no one 
in this country is at all affected by the condition of 
Cuba. Let us pay Japan the $1,000,000 or more 
which rightfully belong to her, settle a few other 
just claims of a similar character, and put an end to 
the existing insurrections iu afew of our own States. 
When these things have been fully attended to, it 
will be time enough to talk about the tardiness and 
inefficiency of Spain. 


When last week we referred to Winslow as only a 
somewhat intensified 1 of ordinary American 
rascality, we did not know that the Advertiser had 
already published an article asserting that Torga pa- 
per is yery common in banking circles In this city, 
and that some bankers even prefer to discount paper 
known to contaln forged names because of the great- 
er certainty that the issuer of the note will take it up 
at maturity, as otherwise hia forgery would become 

ablic and he would be sent to jail. This assertion 
Bas since been disputed by some of our papers, and 
reaffirmed, with modifications, by others, Whether it 
be true or false we do not know; but recent events 
go far to show that in all probability it is true in part 
atleast. When Duncan, Sherman & Co, failed, and 
it was ascertained that one of theirclerks had been 
employed to draw bills upon them which they ac- 
cepted, and afterwards by the ald of various brokers 
sold to the banks, some of us learned for the first 
time that thia was a common method of business, and 
was not considered dishonorable. The other day 
two firms failed in our city; and after the failures it 
was learned that they hud long been in the habit of 
‘giving one another blank acceptances, upon which 
any desired, or at least any obtainable, amount might 
be filled In; and now we are told that this also ia a 
common method of business. Time was when these 
last methods would have been considered dishonest, 
and classed with forgery and defalcation, and the fact 
that they are not so considerefl to-day is a gad sign of 
the present degeneracy of commercial honor. 


From the numerous illustrations of American dis- 
honesty which press upon us from almost every direc- 
tion, It is refreshing to turn and contemplate a genn- 
Ine case of commercial honor just reported from Eng- 
land. It will beremembered that Senator Boutwell, 
when Secretary of the Treasury, took the banking 
businesa of the United States from the Bariugs, and 

ave it to a new firm (since gone to pieces) known as 
Slows, Habicht & Co, The Baringa at one time 
were interested in the bonds of the Eastern Railroad 
of Massachusetts, and advised their depositors to in- 
vest in these bonds, Phe Eastern Itailroad, as our 
readers well know, after years of bad management, 
and systematic falaehoods told at the aunual meet- 
lags of stockholders, bas virtually failed. The Bar- 
ings have now Issued a circular in which they state 
that they were decelved with regard ta the condition 
of the Eastern Railroad, but having given the above 
mentioned advice lu good faith they will themselves 
pay the interest upon the bonds for the coming year 
to those who bought them in conpen wanes of their 
advice. Is it possible to imagine a like standard of 
honor among us? Imagine, for instance, the editor 
of the Independent sending a circular to the confid- 
ing country church- members who bought Northern 
Pacific Railroad bonds in consequence of his advice, 
offering to pay the interest on the bonds to those 
whom he unintentionally deceived! 


The sphing has spoken; in other words, the long- 
silent Bowen declares, in answer to charges brought 
against him by Deacon White of Plymouth Church, 
that he has been silent long enough, and that he has 
been gonded at last into opening his mouth, And 
now that be has opened hia mouth, there are prob- 
ably some people ready to wish that he had continued 
to keep silent. He declares that, in his opinion, the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is an adulterer, a per- 
jarer, and a hypocrite.” Moreover, he affirms that 
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he knew the said Henry Ward Beecher to be an 
adulterer gon before the confiding Tilton became 
aware of his pastor's misdeeds, And lastly, he as- 
serts his ability and readiness to furnish all needed 
proofs in support of his opinion before any appropri- 
ate tribunal. He has already been cited to furnish 

roofa of his statements before a committee of 

lymouth Church, and before this paragraph reaches 
our readera they may have learned something of the 
nature of his proofs., What effect Bowen's revela- 
tions may have upou Beecher we do not know; but 
what shall be said of Bowen's character, in the light 
of what Is already revealed by Bowen? For years 
Bowen has been one of the prominent members of 
Beecher's church, outbidding others in the annual 
contest for choice of seats, and doing all in hie power 
to bolster up, and foist upon the confidence of relig- 
fous people, a man whom he knew, upon his own 
statement, to be an adulterer and a hypocrite, And 
Bowen is to-day editor and proprietor of one of the 
most influential religious newspapers iu the country; 
and good, pious ministers aud college professors all 
over the land are writing articles for Bowen's paper, 
and paying some of their bills with Bowen's checks, 
and are helping Bowen to coin the money which 
makes him au influential man. And yet the ma- 
jority of people in America are stupid enongh to 
fancy that there should be sume connection between 
religion and morality. 


The State Legislature bas refused to puss a bill 
forbidding railroad companies to furnish free passes 
to members of the Legislature, or to any State officer. 
It was maintained by some who favored the bill that 
the railroade would not annually furnish each mem- 
ber of the Legislature with a pass, equivalent upon 
an average to a gift of $100 in money, unless the 
amount so expended was regarded as a paying in- 
vestment, and that the pass was therefore an indirect 
bribe intended to Influence the action of legislation. 
This is undoubtedly true, aud even if it were not 
true the [ree-pass system has become an enormous 
abuse, as is evident, for instance, in the case of the 
Eastern Railroad, which is sald to have issued three 
thousand free passes annually. Nevertheless we are 

lad the bill failed, not only because of the ridicu- 
oua penalties affixed to it lu the present Instance, 
but because we regard the evil as one which cannot 
be reached by legislative enactment, The evil is one 
which can be corrected only by a change in public 
sentiment. A few years ago a solitary member of 
the Legislature of a Western State refused a free 
asg, on the ground that he would be called upon to 
egislate upon matters affecting the interests of the 
road which offered it, and his name was printed in 
all the newepapers with derisive epithets and jeering 
remarks, Since then, like refosals have become 
common; the newspapers have ceased to ridicule, 
and are already beginning to intimate that the ex- 
ample is worthy of imitatlon. A few yeara hence 
the legislator who accepts a free pass may come to 
be looked upon with suspicion; but not, we suppose, 
so long as forged notes and blank acceptances are 
regarded as legitimate belongings of honorable busi- 
ness, 


Whenever the incipient millennium indicated in 
the last sentence fairly seta in, the President of the 
United States will not be the principal guest at an 
evening reception given by a man who has acquired 
the title of “Boss,” even if he possess ull the money 
of the notorlous Boss“ Shepherd of Washington, at 
whose house General Grant was publicly welcomed 
last week. Nor shall we have a foreign minister who 
has pleaded bis „privileges“ as a bar te criminal 
prosecution, as General Schenck is reported to have 
done last week. Nor shall we have a President's 
private Secretary on trial for defrauding the United 
States Treasury by conspiring with whiskey distillers, 
as General Babcock is this week, The utter lack of 
any nice sense of the conduct due to official position 
on the part of public officers of high station testifies, 
even more than many examples of fraud and dis- 
honesty, to the general toning up needed by our 
politics before we can look for the maintenance of 
any bigh standard of oficial integrity. 


The conduct of General Chamberlain ever since he 
was chosen Governor of South Carolina has been 
meritorious in the highest degree. No State in the 
Union was ina more deplorable condition than was 
South Carolina at the time of his election, and inas- 
much as General Chamberlain, when occupying bis 
former official position, had been suspected of kuow- 
ing more about the practices of the corrupt set into 
whose hands South Carolina had fallen than any 
honest man had any right to know, no great faith 
could be given to his promises of reform. Neverthe- 
less his promises seem to have been fully. faithfully, 
and courageously kept, in the face of strong and bit- 
ter opposition. When Moses and Whipper, ignorant 
men of vile character, were elected to Judgeships by 
the Legislature, he prevented them from taking their 
seats by refusing to sign their commissions, and he 
has now prevailed upon the same Legislature to ex- 
punge from the official recoad, by a very large vote, 
a disgraceful speech recently made by the negro- 
gambler and Judge-elect Whipper. He has also 
brought about a reduction of one-third in the appro- 
priations for public expenditure, aud in other ways 
is at least attempting to do the thinge which must be 
done if South Carolina is to be eaved from utter ruin, 


As Dr. ECKERMANN was quoting to a few friends 
assembled in au adjoining room these last two lines 
of Faust :— 

“The traces of my earthly days 
Cannot be lost in the depth of ages, 


Goethe expired, 


Communications. 


DELIVERANCE FROM OUR FINITENESS, 
SALEN, Ohio, Jan. 20, 1876. 


Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—The communication from Mr. Henry 
James, entitled “Deliverance, not Perfection, the 
Aim of Religion,“ in your issue of Jan. 20th, and 
your reply ln the same number, interested me very 
much; but while I incline more to your side of the 
argument than bie, I can agree wholly to neither, 
and think there ls truth on both sides. 

Your definition of religion does not appear to me 
satisfactory. I think “the effort, or aspiration, of 
man towards the infinite“ would better express the 
meaning as felt by the mass of mankind. I do not 
consider any amount of human perfection, either 
in bodily presence or in the ideal, however grand and 
beautiful, could wholly satisfy this want; we should 
reach beyond it to the great, first cause from which 
we came, and towards which we are evermore 
tending. 

Neither do I believe that the desire for perfection 
has anything to do with our religious aspirations. 
It is more, us Mr. James says, that we seek to be de- 
livered from ourselves, —that is, from our finiteness 
and ita limitations,—and merge ourselves in the infi- 
uite and unfathomable. By intercourse with what 
is eo far above us, our natures are elevated and purt- 
fied; but that is a result, not the cause. 

Truly yours, M. E. S. 

[We think our definition will never be understood, 
until it ia seen to embrace all (ypes of religion, from 
that which aims at the highest development of indi- 
viduality to that which would surrender all individ- 
uality through absorption into the infinite. Each 
soul seeks the perfection It craves, one by Intensify- 
ing ite own being and another by pouring it back 
into the eternal ocean; both aim at what seems to be 
their own higher yood, and so both come under our 
‘definition, 

But let us understand each other. Thie deliver- 
ance from our finiteness and ite Umitatione,“ if it 
means anything, means deliverance from our very 
existence; for we can exist only as finite beings, 
Do we really mean that? Is non-being a higher 
state than being? Is annihilation really better than 
finite existence? Let us say yes, if yes is the true an- 
swer. But do not let us delude ourselves with a 
form of words, We can never be delivered from 
our finiteness” so long as we exist at all; and if we 
do not aspire to the absolute extinctlon of our neces» 
sarily finite being, let us not pass meaningless 
phrases from mouth to mouth,—Ep. ] 


— . —— — — 
A PLEA FOB THE UNCONVERTED, 


Mn. EDITON :— 

While the churches are now inspecting their 
armories, drilling their forces, and ilevising “ways and 
means“ for prosecuting a vigorous campaign in the 
interest of sectarian creeds, should not those who are 
rejoicing lu religious freedom put forth some special 
effort in the interest of truth, and in behalf of those 
who are suffering for more light? 

Whatever may be the views of Free Religionists 
concerning the danger of souls hereafter, I think we 
must all agree that there are many In this life who 
„are ready to perish,” and that the word conver- 
sion,“ as applied to their necessities, is no unmean- 
ing term, In view of the crushing effect which a 
superstitious religious excitement is sure to brin 
upon the community, is it not time, the time, in al 
possible ways, to make the religious atmosphere so 
healthy that it will not be possible for the epidemic 
to spread, or at least to ameliorate the condition of 
those who are brought under its influence? It is the 
observation of the writer that effort in behalf of re- 
forms, aud for a higher religious attainment, is ex- 
ceedingly fruitless after excitements of this kind, 
and the cause of truth galing but little by waiting for 
the reaction which is sure to follow, Such reaction 
may, nay, will, reduce the churches to their common 
level in point of numbers, and far below that level 
in religious vitality; but the Free Religious ranke will 
gain notbiug thereby. Those who have become ex- 
hausted by chasing shadows are ill prepared to grap- 
ple with substance, and coin true ideas into vigorous, 
consistent life and character. 

If this be true, the work of the philantbropist is 
especially called for at the present time. What that 
effort shall be, or how thla work can be done, needs 
combined wiedom to tell. 

In looking over the instrumentalities used by the 
Free Religioniets for the conversion or enlighten- 
ment of the world, it seems to the writer that there 
is one class in the community which is not sufficient- 
ly reached by them—a class composed largely of 
church- members, who, to all outward appearance, 
are loyal to the popular creed, but who possess suffi- 
cient light to cause them to live In conflict with res- 
son and conscience,—too timid to be seen among the 
exponents of a more liberal faith, too fearful of self- 
condemnation or of outside censure to go far in any 
direction to gain the relief which in their very soula 
they are hoping sometime will come. For this clase 
do I desire in a few words to enter a plea. The 
effort required iu thelr case must be of the most 

entle, Inductive character, No iconoclastic labor 
or them will have the desired result; Images before 
which they stand, with questionable falth perbaps, 
must not yet be rudely broken, but with friendly 
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heart, word, and hand, gently transformed Into radi- 
mentary helps to higher and more vigorous truths, 

Those who have been reared in a religious atmos- 
phere comparatively free can, I think, scarcely con- 
ceive the depth of mental obscurity which surrounds 
those into whose very life has been woven the teach- 
ings of the Evangelical Church; and atill harder 
perhaps, while dealing hard blows against such 
teaching, to discriminate justly between the error 
and ita victim; but labor in behalf of the class in 
question will be fruitless when such discrimination 
is wanting. 

The writer, having been “plucked as a brand from 
the burning,“ knows well what the rescuing coat, 
and knows also the value of that timely and kindly 
human sympathy which came amid the at les 
and conflicts, and which Imparted that strength 
which was as the strength of angels. 

The battles which are met on the road to mental 
and spiritual freedom by him whose conscience has 
kept pace with his religious teachings are no mere 
skirmishes, as all can testify who have, point by 

8 thelr way up from the popular 

urch. 


Tur INDEX, the writer rejoices to know, by its 
consideration and fairness, le doing much for the sin- 
cere inquirer. It finda ita way Into hands and places 
which make It appear like a stranger. Although I 
find my numbers properly folded and returned to 
their place, we know they are quietly doing mission- 
ary work. No persons visiting my store wait so pa- 
tiently for attention as those who can take up THE 
INDEX; and those readers most Jikely to forget the 
ostensible object of their visit are stil] considered by 
their brethren in the Church as loyal to the popular 
faith. But more work ia needed for thie class than 
Tue INDEX tan stop to do. It has demands upon it 
of a different character. It was not "ordained" to 
do such rudimen work, 

What, then, can be devised as Instruments for thie 
work which shall have the wide-spread influence 
demanded at this time? ‘Tracts have from time to 
time been issued which no doubt have done good j 
while some have been sent ont from so-called liberal 
sources which have been like dashes of water from 
the Polar Sea, and, in the opinion of the writer, 
have done little more then close the pores of tha 
mind and heart, and cause the timid reader to re- 
treat to his inner sectarian chambers, tako council of 
part experience, and buckle on his life-preserver 
tighter then ever. 

The churches, with all their professed faith in 
tracts and their other publications, rely mainly upon 
“the preached word,“ as ia indicated by theirprayers, 
which are largely apent upon that effort which they 
have learned by experience needs them the least: 
that of the living preacher.” Would that Free 
Religion bad auch power in that department of effort 
in point of numbers as would give it a fair chance 
with the churches! While acknowledging with 
thankfulness ali the strength the liberal cause has in 
the field, it ls the opinion of the writer that there is 
one place which is peculiarly fitted to do, is doing 
(according to the meane given it) much, and is anx- 
lous to do more, of the work so loudly called for at 
thia time. Would that more who are seeking light 
had the courage to avail themselves of the means to 
that end which are provided at the Parker Memo- 
rial’? every Sunday morning; and would that all 
these, also, who are strong in their religious freedom, 
felt it their privilege and their duty to add, by their 

resance and all other means, to the strength of the 
| who are struggling not to maintaln a shrine at 
which to worship the name or creed of any man or 
sect, but to keep alive those ideas which the nine- 
teenth century has indicated to be the best means to 
elevate the human race. 

Men and women discourse there who have arrived 
at that platform over the route which eminently 
qualifies them as teachers of those who are striving for 
a clearer mental and spiritual atmosphere; and 
those, also, who think they have fought and con- 
quered most of the battles, will in some discourses 
heard there meet questions which will make them 
feel that reinforcements are required for farther ad- 
vancements. There we feel we have tarned the leaf 
on which can be read the great duty of the hour for 
the Free Religious community to consider and dls- 
charge: that of concentrating the influence of thelr 
presence, and by all other means so to strengthen 
this enterprise, that it shall be beyond a peradvent- 
ure that this legacy of Theodore Parker, of afew 
men and women, shall never be crippled in their 
efforts to maintain, as they ever have done, not only 
a free platform, but one from which can be heard 
discourses of the highest order this world affords. 

There never was a time so favorable for intelligent, 
considerate radical work, as the present. Speaking 
after the manner of the Church, the people every- 
where are in a very hopeful state of mind.” Look 
at the crowded seats in front of the so-called Liberal 
Evangelical preachers, who are popular, not so much 
by what they preach as from what they leave un- 

ached. So anxious are these crowds of prisoners 

mostly from other evangelical churches) for a little 
religious freedom, that it ia eagerly taken in this 
negative form, and thankfully received, even from 
hands of doubtful honesty. But let us all remember 
that above all preaching and all cambined effort, 
stands this great individual power, which Is continu- 
ally used for or against any cause we may wish to 
help, namely: that of character. If any class of peo- 
ple at this time should mora than any other possens 
all the graces which bless and perfect human life, 
that clasa ia the Free Reliqtoua. 

The Christian name is fast losing its weight in the 
world. The merchant, the mechanic, and men gen- 
erally, are loosening their grasp from that which 
they have found, by sad experience, gives no guar- 
entee for safety when the trying hours come, and 


with great hope, mingled with curiosity, are watch- 
ing the daily lives of those who profess to walk 
without the crutches which the Church Insists upon 
furnishing, as the only means to conslstent Ilie here 
and safety hereafter. May all radicala be equal to 
the position given them, and fully realize that the 
exhibition on their part of any of those defects which 
mar the character Jn any relation of life is not only 
fatal to influence for good, but a discouragement to 
those who are seeking refuge from the Inconsistencies 
and Intolerance of the Christian sects, May we all 
In our daily living keep in mind the great need of the 
present day—that of religious, political, and com- 
mercial honesty. 

What power is given to the work of Theodore 
Parker, what safety in hie ideas and teachings Is 
promised to those who are timidly striving for a 
more rational faith, by the conaistent, unblemished 
character which he maintained through all his 
earthly career! Such blameless lives, these gar- 
ments without seams, are always found to bave been 
worn by the saviors of the race, revered by ell the 
good, and the roughest of mankind east lots“ for 
them, that they may be preserved in thelr whole- 
ness. W. 8. 

Boston. 


* [We add our mite of hearty recommendation to 
our correspondent’s plea for a better support of the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, which still 
perpetuates Theodore Parker’s noble work in the 
Parker Memorial Hall. It is one of the Institutions 
of which Boston should be most proud; and all 
liberals who live in the city should help sustain it by 
presence and purse, A few are carrying a heavy 
burden, which would be easy to bear if all did their 
part; we wish that all our city readers would deter- 
mine to do what they can to keep this lighthouse of 
free-thought bright and radiant with ite cheerful 
beams, which have guided many a weary mariner 
already to the safe harbor of a rational and ennob- 
ling view of human Ife.— Ep.] 


rn 
THE CHESTNUT STREET CLUB. 


AMHERST, Jan. 24, 1876. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEX: d 

Dear Sir, —I cannot refrain from giving you a 
specimen, which haa recently come to my notice, of 
the way in which the Orthodox endeavor to assure 
themselves that their cause is not declining. 

Rev. Mr. Joseph Cook, of Boston or vicinity, 
drew and interested large audiences at the College 
church yesterday. To substantiate his atatement 
that free-Lhought is on the wane ln the Hub,“ he 
asserted that the Radical Club of that city had re- 
cently changed its name to Chestnut Street Club,“ 
because so many of its members had come to accept 
the Thirty-nine Articles that they were unwilling to 
be known as radicals, The gentleman has recently 
published an article ln the Bibliotheca Sacra to 
prove that rational criticism is declining in Germany. 

is assertion with reference to Boston gives us a 
valuable suggestion as to how much allowance we 
ought to make for his statements in other matters. 

Yours very truly. 
HENRY Doty Maxson. 

Asreerst COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass, 


DR. BARTOL’S REPORTED CENSUBE OF 
THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


EDITOR INDEX ;— 

In a recent number of the Universalist, in which 
the editor indulges in his customary fling at the Free 
Religious Association, I noticed the following state- 
ment: Even Dr. Bartol, who used to be considered 
one of their patriarchs, does not scruple to say that 
he finds them more intolerant than the Essex Uni- 
tarlan Conference.“ 

As this has been going the rounds of the press for 
some time, and as I have seen no denial by Dr. Bar- 
tol of having made this statement, I sbould like to 
know if it be true, 

If Dr, Bartol has any charge of Intolerance to 
bring against the Free Religions Association, I 
should eay he is in duty bound to make his specifica- 
tions; and I trust the columns of TRR INDEX are 
open to him for that purpose, R. 


A STORY not unlike one that everybody has heard 
already, is related by a German correspondent as 
being s true account of an Incident that occurred 
after the late imperial hunt at Hubertustock. The 
Emperor William feeling unwell, proposed to return 
to the castle on foot in company with the King 
of Saxony and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. 
But tiring on the way, the party got a peasant to give 
them a lift in his cart. Presently the man’s curiosi- 
ty belng excited by the appearance of his passengers, 
he sald, turning to one of them, And who may you 
be?! “I am ide Grand Duke of Mecklenburg.“ 
„Ob, indeed!“ replied the peasant, with a wink; 
„then who may you be?“ he inquired of the next. 
“I am the King of Saxony.“ Better and better,“ 
cried the carter. “And you?“ accosting the third 
member of the party. “I am the Emperor of Ger- 
many.“ Well, then,“ said the countryman,in high 

‘ood humor, “I will tell you who I am; I am the 

hah of Persia, and can hoax people as well as you 
can.” But when he drove up to the castle of Hu- 
bertustock, the honest fellow found that of all the 
potentates in the cart he was the only one whose 
claim could not be snbstantiated. 

— — eno —_ 


NEW IDEAS do not gain ground at once, and there 
{a a tendency in our mind to resist new convictions 
as long as we can.— Maz Müller. 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


HELD To HIS WoRD.— While I was on my knees 
in my room this morning, Jesus promised me that he 
would grant the prayers next to be offered In Park 
Street Church!“ Rev. A, B. Earle, in Boston, 1886, 


On ais Knexrs.—I have lately been reading much 
of the New Testament on my knees, and I mean to 
read the whole of it 80, if God spares my life long 
mi ati A, B. Earle, the Revivalist, in Boston, 
1866, 


BLOOD REQUIRED,—We desire to ask short-sighted 
parents who send their children to the Sunday-school 
and keep them from church, If they ever step and in- 
quis how these children are employing God's holy 

ay? Sunday ls a period of time set apart for God's 
more peculiar worship. This being so, are your 
children engaged in worshipping God, or are they 
amusing themselves? The child is father of the 
mau, If your children do not attend church In thelr 
youth, put it down as a fixed fact, they will not at- 
tend church when they grow to man’s estate, “and 
thelr blood will he require at your hands.“ — Church 
Journal, 


How THE CATHOLICS RAISE MonkY,—The bearer, 
— —, is a member of the Association of Our 
Lady of Perpetua] Help. The object of this associa- 
tion la to raise funda to pay the debt of the Re- 
demptorist Church and Convent at Borton, Mass. 

In order to become a MEMBER of this association 
you have to contribute twenty-five cents a month, 
In consideration of this small contribution of three 
dollara, to be paid in the course of the year, or all at 
once, the Redemptorist Fathers will enroll you 
among the number of their benefactors and as a 
member of the Association of OUR LADY oF PEBR- 
PETUAL HELP. 

ADVANTAGES, 

1, The holy sacrifice of Mass will be offered up for 
you ONCE A WEEK as long as charitahle contributions 
will be made toward the object stated above. £ 

2. The litany of the Blessed Virgin, together with 
two other prayers to the Mother of God, will be 
DAILY recited for you by all the members of the so- 
clety, which counts at present over 1, 800 members. 

3. Every member of the society will say for you, 
EVERY DAY, ONE OUR FATHER and ONE Ham 
MABRY, so that 1,300 Our Fathers and Hail Marys 
are said for you every day. 

4. ALL Our STUDENTS, and Novices, and BROTH- 
ERS, 688 in number at present, will hear Mass on 
EVERY SATURDAY for our benefactors, and ALL THE 
Faruers of the Society, 664in number, will offer up 
for them the good work of saying Masa, of hearing 
confession, of preaching, and of giving instructions 
to the people at home, in thelr mission, or on other 
occasion; besides every FATHER STUDENT and 
BROTUER of the society will say the Beads on every 
Saturday for our benefactors, and aleo offer up for 
them on that day more than thirty other good works 
and prayers prescribed by their rules. 

5. Besides these prayers, every member of the So- 
clety is obliged to recite Twick A DAY the Psalm 
DE Prorunnis, “Ont of the depth.“ together with 
two other prayers for the deceased benefactors. 

6, During the Octave of All Saints, there is a 
SOLEMN REQUIEM Mass to be offered up in every 
Church of the ‘Redemptorist Fathers for thelr DE- 
CEASED BENEFACTORS, and as the society has at 
present seventy-two churches, it follows that every 
year, during the Octave of All-Saints, seventy-two 
solemn requiem massq are offered up for their de- 
ceased benefactors, 

Rey. Wu. Gross, Superior, 
1545 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Maas, 


Nore 1. As long as the Society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers shall exist, which we hope will be to 
the end of the world, the prayers and good works 
mentioned in Nos. 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6, will be offered up 
for all our benefactors. (Rules and Constitutions of 
the Redemptorist Society, page 147, No, 9; page 148, 
No. 16; page 153, No. 7; page 358, No. 11.) 

Notre 2, These Masses and Prayers may aleo be 
applied to your deceased parents and friends, if yon 
have them enrolled as members. 

Nore g. The Proverb “Our OF BIGHT OUT OF 
MIND” may become true in your regard after death; 
but by contributing 25 cents every month towards 
the object stated above, you will make sure of having 
the above prayers and good works offered up for the 
repose of your soul, 

Profit, then, by the present opportunity to imitate 
the charity, mercy, and liberality of your Heavenly 
Father, Every little contribution will add to the 
beauty of your soul; it will render your prayers more 

owerful; it will multiply your temporal goods a 

undredfold ; it will cancel your sine and temporal 
punishments due to them. Every little alma will 
avert from you God's ahger, The sacrifice of propi- 
tiation and praise of your charitable donations wil ` 
cause great joy in heaven; it will be for you a sub 
ject of consolation in the hour of death; it will in- 
spire you with great confidence In Jesus Christ, your 

ternal Judge, and gloriously prevail upof him to 
pronounce sentene in your favor, Every little con- 
tribution wil? give you one more claim on beaven; it 
will be one more precious stone wherewith to adorn 
your palace in paradise; it will bring you nearer to 
the delightful company of the great Saints, the chil- 
dren of God in heaven, where you will exclaim with 
joyfol accents: ‘Benediction, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and thankegiving, and honor, and power, and 
strength to our God for ever and ever."’—Apoeal. 
vii., 12.—Catholie Circular. — 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
touy solicited for THE INDEX. The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the adve 
ing pages of Tax INDEX in entire harmon: 
its general character and principles, an 
thus to ish to the public an sdy 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
ite patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous 1 To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack advor- 
tisements, and all advertise 
to be fraudulent or unjust to one, 
excluded from these columns. No cata will 
be admitted 


Tax Lypex mast not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 


menta believed 


thelr own statements. 
ADVERTISING BATES, 
PRT to i 2 Insertions, ** per line, 


38 “ 51 s6 “ 66 
“ 62 66 5 “ “ 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per vent. will be made; on foll-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid In advance, a further discount of 25 per 
dent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
saccessfal Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun INDEX :— * 

‘OLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20 . 
ToTar LIDET A800., Toledo, , iets 


Gentlomen,— g bad occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 


uite largely, I take pleasure ln statin= that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
Seoments in any other paper I have advor- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedl- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 

Yours truly, 
HENRY B. Gr. 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vortisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 


— 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


— 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It u the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on al religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
und political amelioration of society, 


It u edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Ruy. OHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Maas. 


Bvery liberal shoald anbscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
nem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moat acholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the beet 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
mente and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone Iy worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
letter to the Editor published in INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
genso of the word should be felt in America—that 
Sneh a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully sipported by the best minds of your 
@onntry,—is a good signof the times. There ts no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals js, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still: I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest," 


Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial. 


Address 


THE [INDEX 
No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


P U BLICATIONS GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 1 


OY rA 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1872. 85cents. (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on“‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
Ink, 1873, 886 cents. (Four or more, 25 
conta each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Welss on“Religion in Freedom,“ witb 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contalus verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's addrese 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Jada- 
loom,“ and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Ohristlan,“ together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. W cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frotbinghan, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Charch Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, tingly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, No. 1 Tre” 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 18 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Masa, 

WM. J. POTTER Sec. F. R. A. 


oF 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 


W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any addrees 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 2 
cents esch; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.— Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles." Ma, CHARLES 
DARWIN, authot of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quontly authorized to be ased : “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tu and I admire 
them from my inmont heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 conta; 12 copies §1.00. 


No, 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, e 4 the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tiou. Price 6 cents; 12 copies & centa, 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propageandism, ùy F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. 5.— 60d in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B, Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 centa; 13 
copies 81.00. 


No. 6,—‘*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Sabbatarian superstition. 

New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1,00. 


No. 7.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. k. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of 2 subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Prios 6 
ocenta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. b. — The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U, S. Consti- 
tution. Price ð cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ton Thou- 
sand. Sent for res distribution to any ons 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred coples. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples $1.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
81.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. V. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 4.—A Study of Holigion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; aud that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in „ is 
the n condition of the tad ane | 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 1 

coples $1,00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMORT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


Wo. I Tremont Piace, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mans, 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mns. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To tncrease general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledges for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted isthe ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
alstent secularization of the political and ed- 
acational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republico 
in the affections of the people, The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of x valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. vorarr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble booke and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dok 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


WO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK tn the snbjoined Liat, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwardod as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH, 


Orders sre seapectfully solicited from 


all frtends of THE INDEX. 


Price. 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Con- 
greas, in State Legislatures, 6 Davy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

8. We demand that all public Appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
aball cease. 

4. We demand that all 
pa ne government shall be a 


services now sustained 

lished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public achoola, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ip, shall be prohibited, 

B. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

@. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
am all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
altiee of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all lave directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing me observance of Sanday as the Sabbath shall be Te- 


8, We demand that all laws loo’ to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 


cial re) 
od and administered on a purely secular basis; and tha’ 
ges shall prove necessary to this end shall be 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It in our profound conviction that the safety of 
bean institutions ts imperiled, the advance of civili- 
— ely impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
fringed, by tho least interference of the State in matters of 
; and 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political 23 threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TEEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Tan Lin- 
SRAL LEAGUE OF 
shall be to se- 


State in fact as well as in theory, 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgaulzed, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 


addresses, conventions, the platform and the press n- 
such other means 44 are peaceable, orderly, 


eral, and all 
and right. 

ART. Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed lu the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds yote of the members. 


Arr. 5.—Any jon may become a member of the League 
by * Mer her vane to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


Arr. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be & President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Exeou- 
tive Committee of thres members; and their duties shall be 


those commonly pertaining to those offices. The President 
and Secre shall be er-oficio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal e. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


“If we are to have another contest in the near future of 
our national existence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriotism aud 
intelligence on the ons aide, and superstition, ambition 
and ignorance on the other. Now,the centennial year of 
our national existence, I bellove, is a good time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundations of the structure 
commenced by our pariona forefathers one hundred years 
ago at Lexington. t us all labor to add all needful guar- 
antees for the security of free thought, free speech, a free 
press, pure morais, unfettered religious sentiments, and of 
equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of 
nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their sup- 
port shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
schools. Resolve that neitaer State or Nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to alford to every child growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common school education, 
unmized with sectarian, pagan, or atheistical dogmas, 
Leave the matter of religion to the family altar, tho 
Church, and the private school supported entirely by pri- 
vate contributions. Keep the Church and the State for- 

- ever separate."—PRESIDENT GRANT, at Des Moines, Sept 


29,1 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1, 

SEOTION 1.— Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or probibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, Im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious pnay; or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
vpeoch or of the press, or the right of the people pesce- 
ably to assembje and to petition the Government for a ro- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 

ublic trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any oe his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any Opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 
fon, No person shall ever In any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not à yolun- 
tary member, 

Secrion 3,—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, munictpality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
e on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith:or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 


various provisfons of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


WHAT SHAME ís felt by every honorable citizen 
that the American Minister to England can only 
escape prosecution as s swindler by pleading his offl- 
cial privilege, and that the privata secretary of the 
President should be on trial for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government! 

Rev. DE. SPEAR, of Brooklyn, is writing an ad- 
mirable series of articles in the New York Indepen- 
dent, in defence of the secular view of the school 
question, He is proving himself a “Liberal” in the 
true and best sense of the word, by showing himself 
to be a faithful friend to the principle of religious 
liberty. 

THE ABLE LECTURE of Bishop McQuaid last Sun- 
day on the school question will be published in full 
in Tae INDEX, to be followed by our own lecture on 
the same subject, A large audience listened to the 


Bishop, whose views were received with the respect 


to which hia dignified treatment of the subject justly 
entitled him. 


THE CABLE informs us that, “by order of the 
Spanish Bishops, the bodies of all persons dead pri- 
or to the ninth of July, 1875, who were only civilly 
married, are to be exhumed and removed from con- 
secrated ground.” If their only offence was being 
civilly married, why should they now be so very un- 
civilly treated? 

Tar Pore hae “threatened the whole Imperial 
family” of Ruesia with the chastieement of the 
Lord,“ on account of the alleged persecution of 
Catholics in that Empire, and “recommends the 
Czar to the judgment of God.” This fact is chiefly 
important as showing the inevitable tendency of the 
Vatican Decrees of 1870 upon the political indepen- 
dence of nations. 

As AN argument againet a property qualification 
for the auffrage, ex-Governor Hoffman, of New York, 
lately sald: The daily developments of the times 
do not show that the possession of property affords a 

* guaranty of public or private virtue, or of fidelity 
even to the ordinary duties of citizenship; but ex- 
perience does show that some of the most faithful 
and efficient men in public or private life live poor 
and die poor.“ 

A quaint old story is told (if we remember rightly, 
by Boccaccio) of a miser who, being forced in time of 
war to bury his treasure in a fleld, set up a cross over 
it to mark the spot; and, to give the place all the 


semblance and sanctity of a grave, he inscribed upon 
the cross—"Resurgam |I shall rise again]. A 
sbrewd soldier, knowing the man and suspecting his 
trick, dug up the supposed corpse and appropriated 
the treasure; but, in order to carry out the joke, he 
put a new inscription on the cross—*'Reaurrerit [He. 
has risen].“ 


TAE PHILADELPHIA Liberal League is so wel? 
attended that, in the language of a correspondent, 
chundreds of people are obliged to stand up in our 
meetings for want of room to seat them.“ And 
why? Because that League is in earnest, and, by 
its bold action In petitioning the Board of Education 
for the removal of the Bible from the schools, has 
commanded that respect of the community which 
always follows in the wake of genuine pluck. The 
time for mere talk is over: the frienda of liberty 
must now gird themselves for action, 


Tr 18 ONE of the more pleasing algns of the timé, 
forming a happy contrast to the Indications in ao 
many quarters of intensifying bigotry on the school 
question, that a Jewish Rabbi should be invited to 
occupy a Methodist pulpit at New Hayen. The day 
will yet come, we trust, when Christians will treat 
the believers in other religions or in no religion with 
at least respect and common justice; and the way to 
hasten Its advent is to render the State absolutely 
oblivious to all distinctions of religious belief, 
Equality is the precursor of good will. 


WE INVITE special attention to the resolution of 
the San Francisco Liberal League, published in the 
department of ‘‘Communications,” and proposing a 
memoria! bust or statue of Thomas Paine. Not only 
do we cordially favor this proposal, as embodied in 
the resolution, but we would help it on by suggesting 
that Mr. S. H. Morse, 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
be at once engaged to prepare a copy in marble of 
hie fine bust of Paine for the purpose indicated. If 
the money can be raised, and if the Philadelphia 
League will accept the trast proposed, the project ie 
as feasible as it ia timely and appropriate to the 
Centennial Tear. 


Ar A business meeting of the Free Congregational 
[Unitarian] Society of Baraboo, Wisconsin, on Jan. 
17, a resolution to convert the church into a public 
hall was, aa we are informed, passed without a dis- 
senting vote, “Our town,’’ writes our informant, 
“has always felt the want of a good hall, and this 
our society now supplies. Next summer it is pro- 
posed to add ante-rooms, and it ig confidently ex- 
pected that our facilities for social, humanitarian, 
and religious work will be largely increased. At the 
same meeting a resolution favoring the taxation of 
all church property was passed unanimously; and, 
had it included Bible-reading in the public schoole, 
It would doubtless have been equally acceptable.’’ 
Such movements as this are symptomatic and signifi- 
cant, 

Tue Christian Union thinks a quartette is prefer- 
able to a duet: Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, has 
been invited by the Free Religious Association to 
present the Catholic view of the school question in 
Boston, on a Sunday afternoon in February, and has 
consented todoso. On the following Sunday, Mr. 
Francis E. Abbot, editor of THE INDEX; will pre- 
sent an argument for the ‘Liberals,’ in favor of the 
complete secularization of the public schools. This 
question, like every other In thie country, can be 
permanently settled only aftera fair hearing of all 
the parties Interested. If the Association would next 
invite a champion of Bible-reading ln the schools to 
make an argument for that view, and then ask some 
Orthodox Christian to give iis reasons for demand- 
ing the secularization of the schools, the quartette 
would be complete, and the four discourses might be 
printed together as a complete presentation of the 
subject in all ita bearings.” 
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Society versus Selfhood. 


A THIRD LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES, 


My DEAR MB. AnBOr:— 

Let me, since so it must be, prepare my pathway 
to your understanding by distinctly rejecting the doc- 
tring of annihilation which you charge upon me. I 
have no need of this doctrine, because I hold the self- 
hood to be s sheer illusion in man, without a corre- 
sponding reality, and we don't annthilate illusions, 
but are content to correct them by letting in upon 
them the light of a higher truth. The misery of 
every illusion is that it ls already without reality, 
already a mere nothing, aud therefore does not re- 
quire to be reduced to nothing, but only to be sub- 
stituted by a better intelligence upon the subject. 
For truth alone is capable of dispelling illusions; 
and if I replace the illusion of selfhood in your 
mind by the truth of a spiritual Divine creation, 
which means the truth o a perfect Divine society, 
fellowship, or equality of all men with each, and of 
each with all, I can't for the life of me see what you 
lose that ls worth preserving, while your gain seems 
literally immense. You simply lose a mistaken prin- 
ciple of actlon, which may sooner or later vitiate 
every title you now possess to men's regard. And 
you gain a freedom and breadth of intercourse with 
all mankiud, arising from the identity of your mate- 
rial Interests with theirs, which would seem to me, I 
confess, infinitely exhilarating. Do you not see that 
it Is not my thought, then, so much as your interpre- 
tation of my thought, which is contradictory, in at- 
tributing to my remedial ideas any such gross de- 
signs as uncreation or annihilation? 

et me next reject the doctrine of a depraved nat- 
ure in man which you attribute to my ideas, inas- 
much as I ascribe all our evil to an insane personal 
illusion on our part—which, however, we are histori- 
cally competent to correct in the amplest manner,— 
and so leave our nature not only vacontaminate, but 
actually informed with all Divine sauctity. I not 
only attribute no manner of depravity, but all man- 
ner of righteousness, to human nature, and even con- 
sider the private selfhood depraved only when it 
aurvives the uses which primarily led to its inflation, 
and so impedes rather than furthers the majestic 
social ends for which alone it has been allowed to ex- 
lat. The private selfhood bas been an illusion of the 
Divinest benignity to the evolution of our present 
growing unitary consclousness, Inasmuch as the 
manifestation of the endlesa evils wrapped up in our- 
seloes is tha only solid ground we have in experience 
for our rising appreciation of society as the sole true 
form of human life. 

And finally [ distinctly reject the doctrine of moral 
culture which you yourself espouse and advocate, in- 
asmuch as It sets a directly false issue before the 
mind as the true problem of human destiny. The 
meaning of human history bas never been to make 
man self-righteous, but to invest him with the right- 
eousness of God, by developing in him a real or race- 
consclousness fatal to his isolated or phenomenal 


one. The practical voice of God throughout all hu- 
man vicissitudes has been; He that fludeth hie life 
in himself shall lose it; he that loseth his life in do- 
ciety, or fellowship with his kind, shall save it. You 
obviously conceive that our veritable life or being ia 
constituted by selfhood or personality. Thie to my 
conviction is utterly untrue, Our true human life or 
being la wholly constituted by the sentiment of unity 
we cherish with our kind; and we have no distinc- 
tively human life or conseiousness until we experi- 
ence that sentiment. We may severally have the life 
of the rat, or the tiger, or the sheep, or the fox, or the 
dove, or the serpent, until then; but we have no 
properly humau life, and we ought to be ashamed of 
claiming such a thing. The more we disown all pri- 
vate ends of action, accordingly, and cultivate only 
public ends—which is only saying, in other words, 
that the more we renounce selfhood and acknowl- 
edge society as the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of our aspiration,—the more we come into our 
true life or being. 

No doubt our true life or being le conditioned for 
Its development upon our experience of a thoroughly 
finite existence, a thoroughly corrupt and fallacious 
selfhood; just as the life or belng of thechick ls con- 
ditioned for its development upon its undergoing the 
hideous decay of the egg, But the chick, unlike us 
moralists, does not feel ita life to be constituted by 
the conditions of its development. On the contrary, 
it instinctively struggles away from its environment 
In the until Anally a higher or freer life is gained. 
The chick has none of our scientific dread of extinc- 
tion in leaving the egg, because the instinct of a 
higher life impels it so to do. And so no man, in 
whom the instinct of a higher life in his nature than 
he realizes in himself has not been sopblstically rea- 
soned down, would ever dread the extinction of his 
proper life or consciousness in rejecting the addled 
egg of his earthly maternity—self{hood,—and soaring 
away to the free ineffable heaven of society. 

You and | have absolutely no Iife-consclousness at 
present, with all our cultivation, save what we de- 
tive from the socia! sentiment, What we enjoy at 
present Is really a death-cousciousness which we mia- 
take for life only because, being densely ignorant of 
our true being in God, we have yet a fallacious sense 
of independence grounded in our physical existence. 
I call this sense of independent existence fallacious, 
because we ourselves do not even exist, let alone live. 
What alone exists lu our caltiff personalities ta the 
creative substance of the world—the infinite love aud 
wisdom—working out under the subtle mask of our 
personal jimbecility his gracious will towards univer- 
gal man, The one needful condition, then, of our 
realizing life-consciousness (and not by any means of 
our losing it, as you conceive) is to give over cultivat- 
ing or improviug our selves, and devote all our ener- 
gies to the promotion of human society, fellowship, 
equality. Wesimply cannot attain to life-conscious- 
ness in the way of ael/-coneciousness, however that 
consciousness may be tamed out of its aboriginal 
savagery by the specious arts of culture or conceal- 
ment, We attain to it only by inwardly dying to our- 
selves, only by feeling that the life of sellhood in us 
is ebam life, and so getting spiritually swallowed up in 
the sentiment of a hallowed and perfect unity with 
our kindin God, Thus alone shall we ever be able 
to feel ourselves both instinet and armed with all the 
poina and truth and power of an emancipated 

ivine nature. It ie preposterous to suppose that 
the chick has agleam of Its proper life while under- 
going Incubation, but only when it is empowered to 
reject the egg existence from ít, and feels the larger 
substances of earth and air hardening its tender or- 
gans, and winging and plumingit to the busy com- 
merce of its species. So you and I, boast ourselves 
as we may of our culture and accomplishments, bave 
as yet no proper consciousness of life, the life that 
belongs by God's greatness to humanity, so Jong as 
we are shut up to the process of spiritual incubation 
named selfhood, or the Interests of an isolated ex- 
istence in apace and time, but only in so far as tbere 
trumpery walls of selfhood crumble down, and so ad- 
mit us for the first time to our true Divine !nheri- 
tance, the freedom of universal man. 

I have now, I think, met all your doubts very 
amply, and shall at once draw nearer my subject by 
stating what my idea of selfhood ie, and in what the 
evil of it consists. - 

Selfhood, then, is a strictly subjective illusion in 
man—ano İllualon primarily in the aphere of feeling 
and thence of thought—which leads him actively ol 
passively to deem himself his own sole substance or 
reality: first, in the compass of his physical organ- 
ization, or the realm of sense; next, in the family 
ephere, or the realm of emotion; and, finally, in the 
civic and political aphere which is the realm of his 
moral and rational culture, or his voluntary activity, 

The reason why I call it an illusion in man to 
deem himself his own substance or reality, or attri- 
bute to himself anything but a phenomenal or shad- 
owy existence, either in the realm of senee,in the 
realm of sentiment, or in the moral and rational 
realm, is simply because he ls eminently a creature 
of God, and hence is not only void of life In bimself, 
but is actually incapable of receiving and enjoying 
life save through such a discipline of heart and un- 
derstanding as leads him cordially to acknowledge 
the truth of his absolute divine dependence, and bo 
confess the life of selfhood to be purely factitious. 
It is open to you to deny all this hy rejecting man's 
creatureship, or maintaining that be is and erista in 
himself alone; but not otherwise. And ss you bold 
to creation, I doubt not, quite as sincerely as I do, I 
have no need to anticipate any auch cavil on your 
part here. 

The ground of this superb illnelon in us—the illu- 
sion of selfhood—lies in the fact that man is essen- 
tially, or in virtue of the creative perfection, a rigidly 
SOCIAL form of life or consciousness; and society, we 


know, becomes constituted not bY any arbitrary 
methods or methods of outward force, but by a free 
marriage between self and the neighbor, or a hearty 
frank unition of man’s private or particular interests 
with his public or universalinterests. Now marriage 
is always a work of time, involving a previous ac 
quaintauce between the parties to it, and an oppor- 
tunity to learn and estimate each other'e — * to- 
gether with a subsequent wooing or courtship, and s 
more or less protracted engagement, But the mar- 
riage in question involves in itself all time both be- 
fore aud after, for the parties to it are each man in 
all the conceivable minutenese of his microcoemic 
personality, and all men in all the magnitude of their 
mnacrucosmic personality; and it requires, accord- 
ingly, a comparative luflultude of opportunities for 
parties so excessively antagonistic to recognize each 
other's existeuce even, much more to make each 
other's frank undisguised acquaivtance, and much 
more still to come iuto each other's hearty felluw- 
ship. What wonder, then, in this state of things 
that the public and private, or uutvertal and partic- 
ular interest in humanity should bave been so long 
in becoming reconciled! What wonder le it that we 
each one of us, on the ove hand, profoundly ignorant 
as we are meanwhile of our socia) nature aud deetiny 
in God, should look upon our neighbor, or the in- 
terests of public justice among men, as inimical to 
ourselves, or the interests of private freedom; 
and so hug the principle of selfhood to our 
bosoms, as veritable flesh of our flerh and bone of 
our bone! Aud what wonder, on the other hand, 
that the public life of the world, profoundly ignorant 
as it has been of the spontaneous subordination it fe 
destined to undergo to the private life of men in our 
coming social affranchisement, should look upon 
freedom or selfhood in man as the sole evil it was 
bound to antagonize in compelling the wealth of bu- 
mau relations into the limita of an inflexible out- 
ward order! 

Such bas been the providentlal scope of selfhood 
in buman affairs: gradually to call forth or develop 
by Its fierce libidiuuusness (or instinct of unlimited 
freedom) a cotiception of order lu human life, or 3 
public consciousness of man, which should not ouly 
foster and promote his private freedom, but should 
eventually bloom Into a social consclousnets, aud £0 
constitute human destiny, The ures of selfhood, ac- 
cordingly, in the past, bave been unquestionably Di- 
vine, sluce they have been inextricably Interwoven 
with the gradual development of our public con- 
sciousness and the coming consequent acknowledg- 
ment of a purely asxoctaled life in man as the true be- 
ginuing aud end of human discipline. 

What, now, la the enib of selfhood? Itis, that it 
bas ceased to be a working force in humanity, and be- 
come almost wholly a luxurious. idle, and ostenta- 
tious one, The public life of the world—the dis- 
tinctively unirersal iuterest in humanity as opposed 
to men’s feolated and contrarlous interest bus be- 
come clear aud palpable to every man's recognition, 
aud there ia no longer, as a general thing, avy intel- 
Ugent person amongst us who does not fiud every 
man’s private or personal pretension, whetber phys- 
ical, emotional, or moral, Inexpreesibly frivolous, 
tiresome, and revolting. The evil of srelihocd, in 
short, is that, having forfelted by the advance of a 
public conscience In humanity its original raison 
d'ètre, or that Divine inetinct of battle which led it 
tochampion human freedom å outrance, it looks upon 
itself no longer as a transient providentlal means 
to a great social end, but as a strictly providential 
end in itself; and so spenda ith imbecile days in ten- 
tatively pirouetting by pam, or essay, or novel, be- 
fore the looking glass of men's idle opinion or wortb- 
leas convention. 

It must be palpable enough by this time, I con- 
ceive, that our dieagreement in regard tothe meanin 
and evil of selfhood ja malnly due to the fact that 
am bent upon viewing selfhood as a great historic 

henomenon of the mind, having only universal 
asues; while you contemplate It as a fact of mere 
blographic interest, of purely private science, a mere 
chronic experience of some particular memory. I 
regard it, In short, philosophically, or as a generic 
fact; you scientifically, or as a Fpecific fact. This 
difference in our point of view—1 regarding it as a 
living or spiritual experience of the mind wholly, you 
regarding it at mort as a possession of the dead or 
reflective memory—muat be fatal to any final good 
understanding betwixt us, unless we can manage to 
put it away. I, for example, am perfectly tree to 
admit that it is not scientifically demonetrable—or 
poseibly will never under the light of our earthly day 
become verified to sensible observation orexperience, 
that selfhood is ilhurory. and hence the sole exist- 
ing source of evil and falsity known to man: while 
yet, at the same time you yourself cannot doubt that 
myriads of human beings uneffectedly feel their in- 
most Divine peace and joy perpetually slain by it. 
Here, then, is a chance foracreement between us. For 
we may thus fairly conclude that the evil I assert ia 
a subjective evil exclusively, an evil known only to 
one’sinward sense, without having at the moment any 
necessary ground in the sphere of objective or senti- 
ble fact. It is true my subjective conviction in the 
premises may receive ite origina) quickening from 
some cagunl act or acts of wrong-dolng on my part 
some especial act or acta of falre witness, theft, 
adultery, or violence; but the preciee eting to my 
conscience of all my evil-doing is that I eee it to pro- 
ceed from a root in me of evil-being: that la, see it to 
inhere unmistakably in my self. I would. glad! 
refer my faulty morals to rome outward caure, if 
could—some pressure of outward circumatances; for 
I unfeignedly love my self, and abhor to recognize 
any blemish in jt, But the bane of my vicious 
morality to my conscience is that it refuses to affili- 
ate itself to any foreign cauee, any outlying tyranny 
of clrcumatance, and claims a strictly domestic 
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esis, The whole legitimate effect of it, in short, 
s to impress me with a conviction that the deepest 
evil I shall ever know lø spiritual or subjective, as 
being Inherent in my very seh, and not the least 
natural or objective, as inherent In other men. 

I don’t know whether you have ever considered it, 
but acts of false-witness, theft, adultery, and mur- 
der are wholly unknown to human nature, as that 
nature stands Divinely formed and avouched only 
in a perfect society or brotherhood of man with 
man; they are acta known and noticeable only to 
statutory law, which reigns only while human socie- 
ty is still in abeyance. False-witness, theft, adul- 
tery, murder, are none of them things; that la, they 
are none of them offences estimable by sense, which 
yet is the criterion of real or objective existence. 
„On the contrary, they are terms, all of them, of an 
interior or invisible Divine relationship between 
man aod man, deriving their sole and entire raison 
d'étre from each particular man's living or splritual 
disjanction with all other men, or his habitual ten- 
dency to make self and not society his end of action. 
They are, in short. mere surface manifestations of a 
universal, spiritual, or subjective evil in man, the evil 
of selfhood, and will be Ineradicable from our man- 
ners so long as we find our life and hope in it. And 
what wemeed to get rid of, accordingly, ia just this 
evil selfhood, source of all the minor moral evils 
known to human intercourse. We need not think 
We are ever goling to abate moral evil by direct dia- 
tribes against lying and all the rest of it. All men 
know even to nausea, know better, probably, than 
the preacher, the evil of lying, and fraud, and 
treachery, and violence. What we want now to 
know is the insane root of these evils, or what 
makes them irrealstibly sweet to their aubject; name- 
ly, the pride of selfhood, and so cut them off in their 
source. Our civic righteousness, engendered by the 
existing concubinage of Church and State, haa be- 
come, in fact, so fiy-blown in recent years, that our 
courts seldom oped without more or less depravation 
to the public sense. I cannot persuade myself that 
God's fantic 10 not exquisitely outraged every day 
by the obscene perqulsltions—at once 80 foul, so 
frivolous, and so vexatioas—which we continue to 
make into men’s private lives. Can any Interest 
even of earthly justice be promoted by a jadicial 
process, which, under the skilled manipulation of 
mercenary attorneys, deluges the public atmosphere 
with the most fetid odors of hell? If I myself 
chanced to be a breaker of law and not a keeper of 
it, and found myself suddenly confronted by its 
vengeful hand—not with an enlightened judge sole- 
ly, and an honest jury, both alike disposed in the 

ear of God to judge wise and dispassionate judg- 
ment between us, but rather with a foal and igno- 
rant publicrabble, habitually pastared upon the coars- 
est arya tm, mt, until It itches to find every 
decent man guilty,—I should at once, as it seema to 
me, and whatever might be my legal guilt, feel my- 
self so inwardly succored and upborne In the un- 
equal atrife by the inflowing Divine aympathy and 
that of all good men, as to look down with hearty 
contempt upon the godleas crew that thirsted for my 
race. But this by the way. 

If, then, the deepest evil I know js spiritual or 
subjective evil, or an evil inherent In my self, can 
you wonder that my most Intimate blessedness lies 
to my own conviction In getting rid of selfhood? Iam 
not so silly as to contrive getting rid of it by auicide, 
as many a tried heart and mind ia driven to do, 
have no such grosa notion of selfhood as to suppose 
that it can be got rid of by violence, much lesa by 
tagging at my own moral suspenders,’ On the con- 
trary, itis an evil ao subtle, so sinuous, and serpen- 
tine as to be really strengthened by every direct 
effort to overcome It, and so confess itself corrigi- 
ble only by the advent of a universal righteous- 
ness in humanity, or the Inward operation of God’s 
spiritus! infinitude in man’a social form. If self- 
hood be not properly confined to the absence of 
society in men—If it will always be a breathing of 
the Divine Spirit in me to prize my sel, or value in 
me what makes me to differ from my fellow-man,— 
you take away all my hope and joy in God, which 
are absolutely contingent upon my finding Him In- 
finitely opposite to my self, because infinitely.at one 
with my nature or kind alone. But if, on the other, 

ou admit the selfhood in man to be a signal unreal- 
ty—if you allow that it is only a gross fallacy of 
judgment in me operated by the tyranny of sense, 
and having absolutely no foundatlon in rerum natura, 
—you leave my hope and joy and peace in God un- 
impaired, since you show me to myself unidentified 
with my wretched perishable self, and alive only in 
my imperishable race or nature. 

Do you continue to say nay to all this? Do you 
continue to say there is no rat-hole mean enough to 
house the man who is so base as to contemn himself? 
Don’t misunderstand me. I certainly feel no con- 
tempt for my self relatively to that of other men: my 
contempt for my self is an equal contempt for self- 
hood in your bosom and in that of all other men put 
together, from the highest angel in heaven to the 
lowest devil in hell. But why ‘‘rat-hole” any way? 
I am a little curious on this polnt. For, although 
my zoological lora is not profound, I sti)] am led to 
delleve that there is no more active servitor of the 
instinet of selfhood on earth or under the earth than 
that robust little vermin. I am told, indeed, that 


when, in spite of all the pradence he brings to bear , 


upon this instinct, he gets fairly nabbed at last, ble 
grief and desperation invest the trap with a sadness 
touchingly human. Why, then, I repeat, should 
any man’s self-contemptconsign him above all things 
to rat-holes, if only rat-holes were not too good for 
him? In fact, what are we already—all or any of ns 
dainty moraliste—but so many vicions old rodents, 
burrowing in the meal of the creative substance 
and appropriating it to our private greed or lust, 


as 3 it had never been meant for any higher human 
nee 
I am sincerely sorry to have gone on at such 
length; but I have not time to be shorter, and so 
sign myself, as ever, 
Truly yours, 
CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 5th. 
te — — 
For TEE IXDEx. ] 


THE GOOD AND THE EVIL IN ORTHODOXY, 
BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


The form of religion commonly called Orthodox“ 
has one very great merit; namely, ita energetic bos- 
tility to “sin”; Its persistency in maintaining the 
doctrine set forth by a Scripture writer, that sin 
is “exceeding sinful.” Orthodoxy often misjudges 
In {ta estimate of what is sin; often departs, both by 
allowance and prohibition, from the Scriptural view 
of what acts are sinful; sometimes stigmatlzes as 
wicked things perfectly authorized by ite “infallible 
and sufficient rule,“ the Bible; and sometimes en- 
joins aa indispensabla duties acts in nowise enjoined 
by that rule. But, nevertheless, it does thia great 
service to its generation of bolding up sin as always 
dangerous, always unjustifiable, always to be resist- 
ed and avoided. 

The danger and evil of Orthodoxy lie chiefly on 
the other side, Ita specially dangerous and evil in- 
fluence comes from its doctrine concerning ‘right- 
eousness.’?’ With the best intentions towards God 
and man, it utterly misrepresents both in the at- 
tempt to describe the relation of each to this quality, 
“righteousness,” 

or themselves, the professoras of Orthodoxy, 
utterly disclaim righteousness. 
them are plainly seen to be honest and worthy people, 
doling the very thinge that men ought to do, and 
seeming to be actuated by good motives, playing well 
thelr parts as husbands, fathers, friends, tradesmen, 
citizens, philanthropists, they persistently call their 
best actions filthy rags, and declare their hearts to be 
corrupt and depraved. I barely mention thie in pass- 
ing, having intended to speak mainly of their mis- 
representation of the righteousness of God. 

lalming for God in the gross, as everybody else 
does, absolute perfection of character, and also spe- 
cifically claiming for Him justice, mercy, wisdom, 
goodness, love, pity, true friendliness, and fatherly 
eellng towards all his human creatures, and un- 
changeableness in the exercise of all these perfec- 
tions, the professors of Orthodoxy make in detail 
such representations of every one of these as to neu- 
tralize or even to reverse them, Although they ney- 
er intend to speak of the Deity but in terms of praise 
and honor, the detalls of their account of his rela- 
tion to the human race in Its origin aud destiny are 
so framed us to attribute to golea things plainly un- 
just, to mercy a course decidedly unmerciful, to wis- 
dom obvious defects of plan and failures in execu- 
tlon, to goodness deliberate allowance of an ultimate 
triumph of evil, to love characteristics not only un- 
lovely but repulsive, to pity the extreme of relent- 
leasness, to fatherhood, as shown in the Divine 
Being, a serene and unmoved contemplation of the 
permanent misery and ruin of vast numbers of his 
children. 

No doubt, many Orthodox people are utterly un- 
conscious that their system makes such representa- 
tiona as these. I will therefore note down some in- 
stances, beginning with the attribute called justice. 

Orthodoxy adopts Paul's representation (Rom. Ix., 
21) that from a mass of unconscious clay God does 
make and may rightfully make ‘‘vessels of wrath fit- 
ted to destruction,” knowing that a destiny of con- 
scious suffering 8 eternity awaite them. 
And it alsq adopts Paul's horrible conclusion (v. 20) 
that the human sufferers thus doomed before their 
birth have no right of remonstrance. Its professors 
thus (let ue hope, unconsclously) attribute to God 
something positively unjust, an act and a purpose 
essentially evil. 

Orthodoxy also attributes to God another act of 
enormous injuatice; namely, making the salvation 
of men depend upon their “‘belief’’ in a certain doc- 
trine, quite Irrespective of the evidence for oragainst 
that doctrine; or, to come nearer to the case In 
hand, quite irrespective of the absence of evidence 
for it, and an accumulation of the strongest reasons 
against it, 

We must believe, on peril of damnation, Ortho- 
doxy tells us, that Jesus of Nazareth ie Christ, the 
Messiah of Old Testament prophecy and Jewish 
expectation. Our welfare throughout eternity must 
depend on our acceptance of this theory, although 
whoever reads the two Testaments may see that, in 
fact, Jeaus fulfilled neither the prophecy nor the ex- 
pectation. The prophecy announced a Messiah, de- 
scended from David, who should be “the Lord's 
anointed”’ as David was, who should rule as king in 
the land of Palestine with full acceptance of the He- 
brew people, as David did, and who should continue 
to rule in that land forever, making that nation su- 
preme, overthrowing Its oppressors, and 28 
other nations into permanent subjection to it. he 
Jews expected precisely the thing thus predicted, and 
rejected Jesus because he did not fulfil it. He never 
either ruled the Jews, nor was accepted by them In 
any manner, elther literally or spiritually, He was 
not even a son of David unlese be was the son of 
Joseph; a supposition which, however probable, Or- 
thodoxy vehemently rejecta. He waa the teacher of 
a doctrine far better than Judalam; but he was not, 
In any sense, the predicted and expected ‘King o 
the Jews.” 

Yet, assuming him to be Christ,“ Orthodoxy fur- 
ther requires that he be acknowledged as Lord“ by 
all who live, bave lived, or are to live in this world. 

It might suffice to aay, in reply to this demand. 


HENRY JAMES. 


Though many of 


that we need and desire only one Lord, our Creator 
and Preserver, the Father of all mankind; and that, 
belonging already to God, we cannot honestly "give 
ourselves to Jesus,“ as the propagandists of Ortho- 
doxy require that we should do. But there is aleo 
another reason, Sundry errors of doctrine and judg- 
ment into which Jesus fell, if we may trust the evan- 
geliats, his biographers, make it plain that bie state- 
ments should not be taken as authoritative. His 
predictions, no doubt, expressed his genuine opinion 
of what was to take place, but events have shown 
the erroneous character of aundry of them, He as- 
sumed, if the evangelists have given us hie words, 
that the end of the world, and a final judgment for- 
ever separating the righteous from the wicked, 
would occur within the lifetime of the generation to 
whom he preached, Some of bis precepts can be ac- 
counted for and justified only on the supposition of 
such speedy ending of this world, and its business 
and pleasvre. But these predicted wonders did not 
occur, and N nineteen hundred years have 
passed since their failure was made manifest. And, 
though many nations during that period have called 
themselves Chriatian, assuming to adopt the religion 
taught by Jesus, not one of them bas pretended to 
practice hie precepts of non-resistance, of unlimited 
and indiscriminate giving and lending, of refusal to 
lay up treasures on earth, of neglect of provision for 
food and clothing, and of abstinence from oaths and 
from public prayer, etc., etc. The people who most 
loudly claim to be followers of Jesus do not follow 
him In all respecta, nor is it well that they should do 
so. His doctrine of everlasting misery for a consid- 
erable proportion of mankind (if the blographers rep- 
resent him rightly upon that point) bas unfortu- 
nately met with very wide acceptance. That dogma 
alone, If he taught it, should euffice to prevent our 
taking his teaching aa authoritative, 

Since, then, tha particular beliefs demanded by 
Orthodoxy not only fail of evidence, but are coun- 
terpoised and overbalanced by opposing reasons, we 
may conclude them to be nat only unessential to our 
future welfare, but destitute of all basis of truth or 
justice. Bellef must follow evidence, and to require 
It without or against evidence is unjust. Let us pass 
to the next item. 

Orthodoxy attributes to God a character and sn 
attitude of loving kindness to men In this world, 
quite irrespective of their state of penitence or im- 
pa for the sinfulnese common to all. He 

ovea all men, even the worst in act and the worst in 
purpose (the upholdera of Orthodoxy say), until 
their bodies die. After that time (they say) he will 
not only cease to love and begin to hate a certain 
portion of them, but he haa arranged that from that 
time onward forever, neither repentance nor reforma- 
Son shall ba of the least ayail to improve their con- 
tlon. ' 

Orthodoxy, theoretically claiming God as the per- 
fection of goodness and excellence, demands equal] 
belief in Satan, the enemy of man and the embodi- 
ment of all evil. Yet, after the death of the body, it 
represents God as holding, to that large proportion 
of mankind which it calls “the impenitent,” not 
only the same relation of implacable epite and venge- 
fulness which Satan holds, but union with Satan in 
the work of tormenting them forever. Orthodoxy 
frowns upon:those people who, In careless talk, say 
that this or that was done Ike the devil“; but its 
own deliberate representation of God's future rela- 
tlon to millions of men and women paints him as 
precisely ‘‘like the devil“ in spirit and in action; it 
affirma that he will laugh at the calamity of a por- 
tion of his human creatures, and mock when their 
fear cometh. 

Orthodoxy claima God to be the perfection of wis- 
dom, and joins Isafah In saying :— 

“Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or 
being hla counsellor hath taught him? With whom 
took he counsel? and who instructed him, and 
taught him in the path of judgment, and taught him 
knowledge, and showed to him the way of under- 
standing?“ ` 

But, unfortunately for the consistency of Ortho- 
doxy, two other passages of the book which it calle 
The Word of God,” give “Moses” aa their Infalll- 
bly inspired answer to all the apecificationa of the 
above Inquiry. If that collection of early Hebrew 
and Christian literature be really ‘‘God's Word,” ob- 
serve what was divinely dictated to the writera of 
Exodus and Numbers, as follows :— 

„And the Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this 
people, and behold, it is a stiff-necked people; now, 
therefore, let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot 
5 them, and that I may consume them; aud I 
will make of thee a great nation. And Morea be- 
sought the Lord his God, and said, Lord, why doth 
thy wrath wax hot egainet thy people. which thou 
hast brought forth out of the land of Egypt, with 
great power, and with a mighty hand? Wherefore 
abould the Egyptians speak and say, For mischief did 
he bring them out, to slay them in the mountains, and 
to consume them from the face of the earth. Turn 
from thy fierce wrath, and repent of this evil against 
thy people. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and Israel 
tby servants, to whom thou swarest by thine own 
self, and saidst unto them, I will multiply your seed 
aa the stars of beaven, and all this land that I have 
spoken of will I give unto your e seed, and they shall 
inherit it forever. 

“And the Lord repented of the evil which he 
thought to do ee oe ae xxxii.. 9-14. 

“And the Lord ssid unto Moses, How long will 
tbla people peeves me? And how long will it be 
ere they believe me, for all the signs which I bave 
showed among them? I willemite them with the 
pestilence, and disinherit them, and will make of 
thee a greater nation and mightier than they, Ana 
Moses sald unto the Lord, Then the Egyptians sball 
hear it (for thou broughtest up this peoplein thy 
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might from amoug them), and they will tell it to the 
inhabitants of this land; for they have heard that 
thou, Lord, art among this people, that thou, Lord, 
art seen face to face, and that thy cloud standeth 
over them, and that thou goest before them by day- 
time in a pillar of cloud, and in a pillar of fire by 
night. Now, if thou shalt kill all thie people as one 
man, then the nations which have heard the fame of 
thee will speak, saying, Because the Lord was not 
able to bring this people into the land which he 
sware unto them, therefore he hath slain them in 
the wilderness, And now, I beseech thee, let the 
power of my Lord be great, 1 The thou hast 
spoken, say ng, The Lord is long-suffering and of 
great mercy, forgiving iniquity snd transgression, 
snd by no means clearing the guilty, visiting the in- 
ane of the fathers upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation. Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people, sccording to the 
greatnesa of thy mercy, and as thou hast forgiven 
thia people from Egypt even until now. 

And the Lord said, I have pardoned according to 
thy word.“ Numb. xiv., 11-20. 

According to these passages, Moszs was the coan- 
sellor of the Lord, teaching him in the path of judg- 
ment, showing to him the way of understanding, 
and even availing, by prudent counsel, to change the 
determination which he had formed and expressed | 

Orthodoxy requires that these two narratives shall 
be recelved as the Word of God,“ equally with 
those opposite declarations in the same volume 
which impute to God perfect wisdom. 

Orthodoxy attributes to God pity, mercy, goodness, 
and love, each perfect in quality, and each un- 
changeable, Yet, regardless of the absolute self- 
contradiction therein expressed, It specifies a time 
(the death-hour of the "impenitent sinner”) when, 
to him or her, God will at once and forever cease 
from the exercise of these kind affections, and take 
on, in their stead, the extreme of implacable venge- 
fulness oer il eternity. Towards these con- 
demned ones , according to the Orthodox creed, 
will then feel and act, and will forever continue to 
foel and act, * as that same creed represents Satan 
as feeling and wishing to act now. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the ex- 
pression Impenltent sinner,” in the dialect of Or- 
thodoxy, means not only specially corrupt men and 
women, practised and hardened evil-doers, but all 
Who have not “belleved’” and accepted the chief the- 
ological dogmas of that system. ith Its advocates, 
“mere morality” Is a term of reprobation, differing 
in degree only, not in kind, from theft and drunken- 
ness, With that system, exemplary life in man or 
woman, Jovelineas of character, the exercise of the 
sweetest human affections, a life devoted to perfect 
fulfilment of the duties of spouse, parent, friend, cit- 
izen, philanthropist, as far as human eye can distin- 

ulsh, avall nothing to secure acceptance with God, 

ithout the special “belief,” these go for nothing, 
In his view, as Orthodoxy interprets him; with the 
special belief, Divine acceptance le sure, even to a 
life utterly destitute of these best traits of humanity, 
Belief, in the very act of death, saves the rufflan who 
suffers strangulation once, after meriting it a hun- 
dred times; ‘mere morality,” or what Jesus and 
James specified as the main requisition which God 
makes of men, will neither save nor help. On the 
contrary, he or she who has only led a noble life, 
pure within, and helpful to the family, the nelghbor 
and the community, if without this special belief, 
must not only be rejected and condemned by the 
judge, but must be clasred thenceforth forever to 
associate with the vilest and most corrupt of human 
beings! 

Let us look ata few of the detalls of this classifi- 
cation, 

“Forty-seven years ago, a young man of Massachu- 
setts, with only the average of worldly advantages, 
awoke to recogultion of the fact that a poor and de- 
spised minority of his nation were suffering the most 
cruel oppression at the hands of the majority, aud 
that thie 147 — had become ao fortified and ays- 
tematized by accomplicesbip of the functionaries of 
law and religion with its perpetrators, that both 
State and Church combined actively to uphold it. 
This system of oppression was so dominant and tri- 
umphant that even to speak against It was to incur 
odium from the officers of government, the bench of 
judges, the reverend clergy and the members of their 
various churchas, the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests, and the periodical press, not only the secu- 
lar, but that which called itself “religious.” To op- 
pose the tyranny in question was not only to excite 
the rage of its perpetrators and thelr partisans in 
these various clasees, hut to risk the failure of one's 
own means of living. Nevertheless, the young man 
of whom I speak trusted so thoroughly in God, and 
saw so clearly that duty Jed in the path of justice 
and righteousness, that he espoused the cause of the 
black sufferers, the least, the lowest, and the weakest 
of his human brethren, and never ceased speaking 
and striving in their behalf until their yoke was 
broken, From the beginning of this struggle the 
clergy set themselves against him, and threw every 
discouragement in the way of the accomplishment of 
hie object; and the majority of them stigmatized 
him also as an infidel, holding his practical mainte- 
nance of er as nothing while he withheld 
his assent from their theological dogmas. The moat 
amazing feature of their position, however, was this: 
that, claiming Jeaus, the great teacher of righteous- 
ness and exemplar of self-sacrifice, as the fina] judge 
of men, they assumed that he would class Garrison 
with tyranta and oppressors for condemnation. 
This judgment was not merely the apite of euch par- 
tisans of slavery as Blagden and South-slde Adams, 
President Lord, and Bishops Soule and Hedding, 
but the deliberate verdict of the theological system 


they taught. Orthodoxy spoke through thelr mouths 
in that decision. 

Let us look at another instance, A man of good 
character, pure morals, and keen eensibilities, seelug 
the ruin wrought among his fellow-men by intem- 
perance, devotes his life to the work of rescuing from 
it as many as possible, and of warning those yet un- 
contaminated against the beginnings which tend 
towards such an end, He spends yeare of assiduous 
labor and eelf-sacrifice in these efforts, and dies as 
he lived. But, as he bad merely loved and helped 
his brethren without acknowledging Jesus as either 
Chriet, or Lord, or vicarious sacrifice, Orthodoxy 
classes him with drunkards and drunkard-makers, 
and condemns him to partnership with them in ain 
and suffering throughout eternity. 

Take one case more. A good and pure woman ap- 
plies herself to seek and to save those of her alaters 
who are emphatically called lost.“ She followe 
them in their wanderings, and counsels, helpe, and 
saves such of them as do not refuse her good offices. 
Her life is crowned with the blessings of those who 
were ready to perish, Reclaimed wanderers, re- 
united families, follow her memory with honor, grati- 
tude, and love. But as she had never believed In 
porification by blood,“ as she had never applied for 
God's favor through an atoning sacrifice,’ Ortho- 
doxy assumes that God will class her with prosti- 
tutes and seducers, removing from her, at the same 
time, all possibility of benefiting or reforming them! 

Such are some of the absurdities resulting from 
the Orthodox dogma that men, on the death of the 
body, are permanently to take place in one of only 
two classes, and that the dividing line will be, not 
character, but redemption by blood. 

Orthodoxy, claiming that God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,“ necessarily claims Father- 
hood for God, and brotherhood for the human race, 
with the dutles and responsibilities belonging to 
those relations, A father Is bound in duty to love 
and benefit his children; brethren are bound in duty 
to love and help one another, 

By men these duties, however obvions, are often 
violated. Many cases have been known in which a 
brother has firat hated and then killed his brother. 
If, however, on examination of such a case, the mur- 
derer should be found to have acted by Instlgatlon 
and direction of the father himself, this would in- 
tensify the horror and the crime. Yet precisely this 
the direction of brothers In very many cases to kii 
brothers, and In one case the command to a human 
father to kill hie son, is what Orthodoxy attributes 
to the Universal Father. 

Orthodoxy, through its dogma of the infallible In- 
apiration of the Old Testament, teaches that God, by 
the mouth of Moses, commanded the sons of Levi to 
kill great numbers of their brethren the children of 
Israel. Here is the record :— 


„Then Moses stood in the gate of the camp, and 
sald, Who ie on the Lord's side? Let him come 
unto me. And all the sons of Levi gathered them- 
selves together unto him. And he said unto them, 
Thus saith the Lord God of Israel; Put every man 
his sword by hie side, and go in and out from gate to 
gate throughout the camp, and alay every man bis 
brother, and every man his companion, and every 
man his neighbor. And the children of Levi did ac- 
cording to the word of Moses; and there fell of the 

eople that day about three thousand men. For 
Moses had said, Consecrate yourselves to-day to the 
Lord, even every man upon hie son and upon his 
brother; that he may bestow upon yous blessing thie 
day.“ —Ex. xxxii., 20-29. 
in, Orthodoxy teaches that God, by the mouth 
of Moses, gave to the Hebrew nation the command 
here following :— 

“Of the cities of these people which the Lord thy 
God doth give thee for an inheritance, thou shalt 
save alive nothing that breatheth; but thou shalt 
utterly destroy them; namely, the Hittites and the 
Amorites, the Canaanites aud the Perizzites, the 
Hivites and the Jebusites, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee.’’—Deut. xx., 16, 17. 

And one small portion of the execution of this 
command, after the taking of the city of Jericho, is 
thus recorded: 

“And they utterly destroyed all that was in the 
city, both man and woman, young and old, and ox, 
and sheep, and ass, with the edge of the sword.“ 
Josh, vi,, 21. 

Thus, according to portions of the Old Testament 
hiatory, God himself has abused and violated the re- 
lation of fatherhood equally with the very worst of 
those inhuman fathers whom men imprison and 
hang for violence done to their own children, Ac- 
cording to that history, he has many times enjoined 
his human children to kill their brothers and sisters, 
expressly forbidding the exercise of pity or compas- 
sion, even to women and babes, That a semi bar- 
barous people should have imagined a deity capable 
of giving such orders, is couceivable. The wonder is 
that Christians, sharing the civilization, the intellect- 
ual culture, and the enlarged humanity of the nine- 
teenth century, should take these notione for reality, 
aud take the bellef of the semi-barbarians for proof 
of auch reality. 

Then there is the story of Abraham and Isaac, too 
well known to need rehearsal. That the grand old 
Arab sheik should not have philosophized enough to 
distinguish that the God who bad put paternal love 
into his heart could not undo and reverse his own 
work by the command here in question, le coneeiv- 
able. It is even conceivable that Paul, educated a 
Jew and a Pharisee, and living only inthe dawn of 
Christianity and civilization, should have spoken of 
Abraham's purpose to cut his son's throat as a epec- 
imen of meritorious faith. The wonder ia that 
sharers in the present grade of English and Amer- 
ican intelligence should continue to think thus un- 


worthily of the Universal Father, and content them- 
selves with Abralam's poor idea of him. 

But Orthodoxy culumniatea God, and misleads Ite 
hearers in regard to him, by a doctrine even worse 
than the above, That system teaches:— ` 


1. That God will forever inflict unspeakable tor- 
ments upon millions of the men and women he has 
created bere. 

2. That this doom will be inflicted upon these per- 
fons as a punishment for living in accordance with 
the inclinations and propensities with which they 
were born. 

3. That, throughout the eternity which le to follow 
this short mortal life, God has provided that these 
sufferers shall receive no benefit from repentance and 
reformation, and shall baye no encouragement from 
him in the attempt to do right rather than wrong. 


We hold the deliberate killing of a child by its fe- 
ther to be one of the greatest ol crimes. To kill him 
by slow torture would excite our highest indignation. 
To wish to keep him alive te suffer unending torture 
would be the extreme of fiendishness. Yet precisely 
this is what Orthodoxy represents {ts God as not only 
wishing, but as actualiy doing, after elaborate prep- 
aration before the human race was created! 

Such ia the Orthodox view of the attitude of God’s 
Fatherhood to sinners; but one feature of its action 
upon saints is equally noteworthy, and hardly less 
repulalve. 

It is regarded as the crowning excellence of Jesus 
that he came to seek and to save the lost, snd that 
hia life was actually spent in such seeking and sav- 
ing. Men have ranked aleo as worthy of the highest 
honor and applause bie followers in later times, men 
and women who, out of affectionate solicitude for 
their kind, devoted their lives to the help of the snf- 
fering and needy. Howard and Florence Nightia- 
gale, Clarkson and Garrison, applied themselves to 
the relief of material suffering; Mre. Fry, Henry 
Martyn, and Harriet Newell went out as preachers 
of repentance and reformation. These felt impelled 
by the mental and spiritual nature which God bad 
given them to choose and pureue this work. In it 
they found their highest satisfaction, II. in the next 
world, they retain the characteristic excellences 
which distinguished them here, their predominant 
desire will be still to seek and save the lost; and, ac- 
cording to Orthodoxy, the lost,“ by thousands of 
millions, will be there, suffering far more that 
ever did on earth. Orthodoxy assures us, however, 
that the soula of missionaries and other philanthro- 
plots will pot be allowed to enter upon this ministry 
of love in the future world. Will God make them 
miserable by forcibly preventing the exercise of this 
strongest Impulse of the nature be gave them? Or 
will he obliterate this divinest of their faculties, 
crush out from their souls all desire to relieve the 
auffering, and reform the sinful, and make them 
morally inferior in heaven to what they were on 
earth? Let Orthodoxy choose between the borne of 
this dilemma, 

The system of Orthodoxy, T. as it does, 
tenets unjust and dishonoring both to God and man, 
does not furnish a solid basis, either of direction for 
the present Jife or hope for the future. Its Gospel, 
providing for damnation not lees ores tn catd than 
for salvation, le not "glad tidinge’’; ite Bible, a vain 
attempt to unite Judaism and Christianity into a 
single rule of life obligatory upon all men, con- 
tains such Inconsistencies, self-contradictions, Im- 

erfections, and errors mingled prom{ecuously with 
ta truth and wisdom, as to prove it neither an in- 
fallible” nor a “sufficient” rule; its heaven je a fab- 
rication childish in its irrationality and absurdity; 
and its hell is a libel upon God not surpassed by the 
worst imaginations of heathen mythologiste. This 
aystem, | esy, does not furnieh a solid basis for our 
trust, 

Where shall those look for a guide who have here- 
tofore thoughilessly accepted this system ? 

First of all, we must content ourxelves with such 
guides and such lights as God bas provided. He has 
given us reason and conscience, but bas not chosen 
to make either of them infallible. He has put into 
our hearte expectation of, and aspiration towards, 
a future life, but has told us nothing of its place, 
manner or form, of its occupations or its capabilities. 
He bas bestowed various powers, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, for the ordering of our earthly life, 
with the means of knowing that these are of different 
grades, and thatthe lower should be subject to the 
higher. He has provided that conscious wrong- 
doing shall be followed by self reproach, and by the 
impulee to turn away from the evil and turn to the 
good; and he has given us hope and perseverance, | 
the impulse to seek further light, and the stimulus to 
rise and press forward after every fall. 

Such are the materials and the instruments of wel- 
fare which God has placed in our hande, Neverthe- 
less, as the ignorant and uncultivated, that is to say, 
the majority of mankind, prefer happiness to welfare, 
and desire a short and eary road to it, there have al- 
ways been persons or parties offering to furnish the 
commodity thus sought for. Just as there have 
always been empirical practitioners, offering ‘'infal- 
üble“ remedies for the ills that flesh js heir to, just 
so the Catholic and Protestant churches undertake 
to insure future happiness for you, if you will trust- 
ingly submit yourself to their manipulation, Fhe 
Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Brabmin offer a 
similar prize aa the result of following their Infalli- 
ble systema, These all undertake to give what God, 
in his wisdom, bas c! osen to withhold. Infallibility 
Is not to be found among men, and those who trust 
to men's assumption of it will be disappointed. 

For best use of this world, and best prepat 
tor the next, a faithful employment of God's meth- 
ods, above indicated, seeme most reverent, most 
rational, and most promising. 
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CATHOLICISM IN CANADA, 


The priests of the Catholle Seminary of St. Sul- 
pion immedlstely oo the heels of the Guibord affair, 
ave precipitated on themselves another difliculty, 
due, as previously, to an adherence to the letier of 
the law rather than that generous equity which 
bt be expected of a wealthy religious order. 
wo centuries ago they were appointed selgniors 
of this island of Montreal, and of the Indlan district 
of the Lake of Two Mountains, distant thirty-three 
miles from this city, The Indians were to enjoy the 
use of the land, while the Sulpicians were to own it, 
and instruct and have a general fatherly cure over 
the red men. The treatment of the Indians bas lat- 
terly been such as to wean about half of them from 
Romanism to Methodism, which change has made 
the Sulpiciaus very indignant. The ludians were 
notified about two years ago that their little Method- 
ist chapel, at Oka, must be removed by a certain 
time, or the ground it occupied paid for iu the sum 
of $500. 

This was resented, and gult was brought; and, aa 
the defending attorney neglected to appear, the case 
went by default, and in due legal course the little 
chapel was razed to the ground by the sheriff. 

Instantly a storm of indignation aud sympathy 
filled the land. The techuicajities of law were on the 
side of the priests, but the stronger claims of equity 
and humanity were emphatically with the Indians, 
who at the first settlement of Canada were the pow- 
erful and efficient allies of the very order which in 
its wealth and strength is now chastising the red 
men io their feebleness and ignorance, A great 
mass meeting ia sympathy with the Indians assem- 
bled in Mechanic’s Hall here, and stirring speeches 
wore made to an enthusiastic audience, There and 
then it was resolved to form a Protestant Defence 
Association to watch and resent the continual en- 
croachments of Romish power. 

This Association, now strong in men and means, 
has retained eminent caunsel to bring suits against 
the seminary on behalf of the Oka Indians and on 
other counts, It ie claimed that the cessions of land 
made to that Institution carried with them obliga- 
tions to Instruct all children and relieve all poor In 
thelr parishes, which obligations have not been ful- 
filled. These charges the Sulpicilans have anewered 
in the press; but thelr opponents, unaatisfied, are to 
make a most searching inquiry iuto their titles and 
contracts, and all shortcomings are to be fully and 
promptly righted in the courts, 

As an instance of the parsimony of this wealthy 
corporation, I may state that a few weeks ago a dep- 
utation of a most extensive and respectable Catholic 
Benevolent Society waited upon it to say that they 
had personal knowledge of hundreds of destitute 
families, and solicited aid, After due consultation 
the paltry sum of $25 was given, It would, however, 
be wrong not to state that the Seminary and the rest 
of the Church here support many vast charities; 
though in some cases ill-conceived, they are all man- 
aged with excellent economy. If their protected in- 
mates can underbid, and so demoralize independent 
workers outside, not a fault can be found with any 
detail of practical administration. Their managers 
are trained and fitted for their puau, There is one 
strong, competent will, which all obey. There is no 
playing with work by amateur devotees, but the 
carrying out of well-tested plans for the most thor- 
ough use of every dollar and resource by people 
whose life business it is. These institutions exhibit 
the rewards of that unity which we who are not of 
Rome hope and work for, The most notable charity 
of all is the Foundling Asylum of the Gray Nuns, 
where two to four babes whose parerits are unknown 
are usually received everyday. Commonly neglected 
at birth, sometimes diseased, and without mother’s 
care, scarcely one in a hundred ever reaches matur- 
ity. Iu point of fact, sending infante there is a most 
debasing kind of genteel murder, where superstition 
blants the edge of consclence and remorse, Thie 
institution is recognized as an easy means of shirk- 
ing parental responsibility by the vicioue throughout 
the entire Province. Yet it is so well-kept as to be 
one of the stated shows of the city; and withal many 
pictures adorn the building of that Holy Virgin in 
whose “Immaculate Conception” all concerned are 
bound to believe. 

Our school system in Quebec Is peculiar. There 
are two boards of direction, one Catholic, the other 
Protestant. Taxes are levied on real estate, which 
the payer can give to either board, as he chooses. 
Besides thesa taxes, all the schools charge fees, 
which in some cases are considerable, and the divi- 
sion in management is an injury which appears in 
many other waya, preventing fusion of the people; 
for Canada is not a nation, and has little national 
feeling, but is simply an aggregation of various kinds 
of emigrants and their children, retaining with te- 
nacity the ideas of the lands of their origin, and 
only blending here and there to harden at other 
points by antagonisma. In this city there are some 
eight English, German, and other national societies, 
some of them quite influential; and this persistence 
of European ideas might be greatly weakened If the 
rising generation blended togetber at school The 
illiteracy of this Province under its priestly rule is 
astonishing. In proportion to population, three 
persons in Quebec are unable to read and write for 
one {nthe rest of the Dominion. This fact, shown 
in the official census of 1871, is commended to those 
of your readers who do not think schools should be 
purely State affairs. 

Throughout our continual religious quarrels, the 
Witness newspaper is the aturdy Protestant cham- 
pion. [t ia quite a curlosity in its way, It was 
founded in 1800, by John Dougall, as a religions 
daily, and its columns have always been kept free 
from all questionable advertisements, an example 
worthy to be followed by some religious journals of 


more pretensions, It sells for a cent, is of respecta- 
ble size, the best * for news in the city, and a 
paying enterprise. The founder is now in New 
Vork engaged in a similar work. The Witness is 
the unacrupulous foe of Rome and rum, and be- 
labore lu every i»aue the Man of Sin and the demon 
of strong drink. It has always given, daily, a set 
admonition from the Bible, at firet called“ Green 
Pastures forthe Lord'g Flock, by Rev. James Smith,” 
Mr. Smith gave place to Mr. G. Washington Moon, 
who in turn has been eclipsed by a**Lamp to the 
Feet,“ for our safety. That none may be neglected, 
the Precious Promises“ are also set forth in the 
French tongue. In cenouncing Rome, the Witness 
often uses language singularly applicable to all dog- 
matic religion, but the editor does not knowit. Last 
winter it publiabed in attested detail several ugly 
acandals about the Catholic clergy, and these have 
been followed up by an ex-priest, who purports to 
reveal the woful effects of the confessional, 

The church, however, is strong enough to main- 
tain a policy of silence, whicb always leaves these 
statements ex-parte ones, which fall despised and 
unbelleved Into the ears of her children. However, 
in bearing these seandale constantly repeated, it js 
impossible to forget that, if celibacy Is a virtue, it ie 
the only one that has not the benefit of Inheritance. 
And yet Roman Catholiclem can be transcendental- 
ized, and some of ita devotees manage to do it. One 
such I knew, to whom Its infallibility meant only the 
goodness of a fatherly God, too loving to leave his 
children uncertain and merely probable guides to 
truth. The mouastic lives of the clergy to him poke 
of the revulsion the higher nature of man feels from 
the lower—the head in the clouds and the feet in the 
mire. Even the Eucharist wasto him the token of 
the Divine presence with men, manifested in a per- 
fect and absolute way, He could show how bis 
Church, in her preaching, did not dwell with de- 
spairing persistence on hell, but rather on the tran» 
sient and useful flames of purgatory, and he could 
contrast the rigor of a Protestant Sabbath with the 
kindly freedom of a Sunday in bis communion. 

But such spirita are rare, and the condition of the 
rank and file of the Church is not to be raised by 
them, but by an internal impulse for expansion, 
freedom, and individuality, which can only come in 
the due course of evolution. 

MONTREAL, Jan, 31, 1876, . 


HO —4－ 
SPIRIT MATERIALIZATIONS, 


[We have received a copy of the appended circu- 
lar, with a request that we should “make some 
scientific comments on Materlallzatlon.“ But we 
fear that the only ‘‘sclentiic comments“ of which 
the case admits are already made in this circular It- 


self.—Ep. | 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind., Jan. 25, 1878. 

We, the undersigned, being residents of several 
States, having been attracted to thla city for the pur- 
pose of investigating the truths of Spiritualism, as 
demonstrated by the alleged facts of MATERIALIZA- 
TION, as now transpiring through the mediumship of 
Mrs. Anna Stewart, of thie city, do, after a full and 
careful investigation, continued several days, as far 
as privileges were granted ua for examination (no 
test conditions being allowed), unhesitatingly de- 
clare to the world that we honestly believe the so- 
called materializations to be MERE FABRICATIONS, 
deserying the condemnation of all trne, bonest, and 
enlightened investigators, We regret very much to 
be compelled to make this statement public, but the 
volee of truth and justice demands it at our hands, 
and we cannot flinch from the duty imposed. 

The glorious truths of Spiritualism, so grandly 
portrayed In the past, urge ua to this unpleasant 


duty. 
Signed by 

Davin S. CAPwALDRR, Wilmington, Del. 
H. P. STOCKBRIDGE, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mrs. H. Morse, State Lecturer of Iowa. 
R. PARKINSON, Oshkosh Wis. 
E. G. Tuomas, Huntington, Ind. 
W. R. POTTER, Circleville, Ohio. 
S. R. FowlxR. Circleville, Ohio. 
NELSON RELLENBERGER, Chilicothe, Oblo. 
H. Focuver, Pennsylvani.. 
ALFRED HALDERMAN, Hagerstown, Ind. 
Leuvet Rupy, Hagerstown, Ind. 

Norz.— These last two gentlemen were not present at the 


consultation and adoption of the protest, but subsequently 
aigned it, having had equal opportunities for investigation. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING FESRUARY 13. 


Mrs. B. B. Newhall, 63 20; Cash, 80 cents; Lydia M. 
Plummer, 910; Geo, H. Witherle. $1,50; F. E. prs $2; 
W. A. Clarke, 10 cents; James Williams, 83.20; E. BlAgell, 
$3.29; R. W. Josa, 53.20; M. L. Hawley, $3.20; H. Raethig, 
23.20; 3. Winkworth, $4.50; Beavey, Foster & Bowman, 
$29.25; M. Milkman, $3.27; S. H. Winkley, 83 20: C. F. Har- 
don, 83.20; F. V. Balch, $3.20; A. McKee, $5.45; J. 8. Boy- 
den, $3 30; K. S. Ketcham, $6; I. N. S & Con 94.50; T, 
Bush, $4; H. K. Rogers, 60 conta; K. M. Scott,7 cents; B. P. 
Ettiort, 80 cents; Mra. 8. D. Curtis, $3.20: W. M. Fahne- 
stock, 75 centa; J. R. Rrown, $3.20; W. F. Freeman, $3 20; 
E. J. Hamict, $3.20; James Nye, 63; P. Sidebotham, $3; 
Nina Moore, 83.25; „ Hanford, $3.25; H. Molineaux, 
$3.20; J. Bruckner, $250; A. Vaoher, $11.42: G, L. Clark, 

0.40; G. H. Lowie, 40 cents; E. H. Adams, 60 cents; T. B. 

olhns, 83.20; Goo. Riker, $1.10; K. L. Houghton, $1.50; D. 
Hutcheson, 10 cents; C. M. Nye, 25 centa; W. Kelly, 50 
centa; 8. Worbnrse, $1.25; A. Braasch, 45 cents; C. B. Dayo, 
$3.25; Ger, Dimmock, $4.40; Geo, Molnar, $23.90; Mra. H. 
E. Perkins, $30; C. B. Holloway, 3.30; F. Johnson, $3 20; 
Mr, E. C. Spooner, 30 centa; Cash, 20 cents; W. P. Barr, 
93.10; M. H. Parker, $1.50; J. H. Southwick, 50 centa; M, 
H. Doolittle, $3: Mrs. ©. Shatton, 83 20; L. A. Dubring, 
23.20; M. I., Greene, $3.20; S. M. Whistler, $1.60; C. F. Bax- 
ter, $3.20; W. C. Little, 63.20; F. Cheney, $3.20; R. G. How, 
$3.20; Mra, I. A. Koch, $5.20; Chas. Voysey, $37.63; E. M. 
Wyckoff, 10 cents; Ira W. Castle, 10 cents. 


MWY FRIEND AND I. 


“Let's sing our noble selves.“ — Burns, 


We were schoolboys; and go, sketching, 
Let me pause now while I trace 
Schemes of empire and dominion 
In his calm and Jove-Ike face, 


He waa truly born a poet 
And a maker in his way 

Thought hi» own thought, not another's; 
And he said it his own way. i 


Ho was vay grond and baughty, 
So he could not well be vain; 

For his peera were men of genius, 
And those heroes of old strain 


Whom the modern world beholds not; 
But they live on Plutarch's page, 

And they charmed him with the wisdom, 
Of the Stoic and the Sage. 


Master of himeelf and fortune, 
He had lofty velf-esteem; 

Bore his head high, like Olympus, 
Carrying al) the gods in dream, 


Imperturbabie he gat, 
Like the gods whe ruled the world; 
Brooding his great thoughte uouttered, 
Sphinx witb wings about bim furled. 


Was he, then, without a weakness? 
Nay, bis heart, a silver shrine, 

Fumed with tncense of rome woman, 
Cared he not if mine or thine. 


But his mind had apace and freedom 
Like the day or night'« proud; 

It contained the earth and heavens, 
Turning all the stars around, 


1, who know his worth and 8 
Know that proud star will not set, 
Tili among the Sons of Morning 
He will sing with Landor yet, 


Fame indeed will hail tho poot, 
Not a literary thing, 

When this Phœnix from his ashes 
Shall arise one day and sing. 


Not in yain the master made him; 
Not in vain the tyre and lute; 

When the fools are tired of scoffing, 
He will sing, and not be mute. 


But nn matter for the singing; 
If the music be unborn 

Yet the Memnian Statue holds it, 
Waiting for the touch of Morn, 


Not upon life's surface floating 
Do we catch the undertone; 
In his deeper music hidden 
Is some murmur of my own. 


For our days ran on together; 
On the trees we carved our names; 
Conned our Latin, rend the poote,— 
Mutual studies, ends, and alms, 


And his generous soul allowed me 
Still the larger half and claim; 
Talked about "a splendid future,“ 
And the temple gates of fame, 


What I might have been I know not, 
Had I heedar hia wise words; 

Took the bit of self-control, 
And with foemen measured sworda; 


Had I summoned Resolution 
Asa henchman to my side; 
Had 1 boldly grappled Danger, 
Aud thrust Violence aside; 


Dashed from Ple2sure’s hand the wine-cup, 
And the jewelled box of chance; 

Trod their sorceries ander foot 
In the uation’s Pyrrhic dance; 


Had in me with lofty aims 
Boul of constancy been found; 
Had 1 scaled the heights of Valor, 
And swung Fortune fairly round; 


The great object of ambition 
Had I grasped with falcon eyes, 

And, like eagle on the quarry 
Bwooped to carry off the prize; 


Had I charged my worda with thunder 
O'er the people's heads to roll, 
Sounding Freedom's holy anthem 
On the organ-stop of soul; 


Had I sat like Jovo to lighten, 
Launched the bolts of Power along, 
Smiting down to heaps of ruin 
Hoary battlements of Wrong; 


Had the Muses rocked my cradle, 

When the strong wings were outgrown, 
I had dared to take poszeasion 

Of their silver-mounted throne; 


Where the blind ald Homer sits, 
Equal station I had wen 

In the proud and shining gateways 
Of the Palace of the Sun, 


No; my friend bad worn that lanrel, 
Had his mighty wings unfurled; 

Now Walt Whitman is our Homer, 
And the Bard of the New World. 


Well, what harm js there in dreaming, 
In my Jow and altered state? 
See! my youthful waliona crumbled 


As white ashes in the grate. J. 


WAs GTO, Jan, 10, 1876, 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 17, 1876. 
TRE INDEX ls published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 1, TREMONT PLAOR, TON. 
ToLepo Office, No, 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FEEF, Agent 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
ce. 
THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 


It recognizes no e but that o: reason and right. It 


believes in Truth, Equal Bights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

N. B. No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for an G poplied in its columns 
except for his or her own individual statements, Editorial 
contributions will in avery case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
cles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


om. 


Ir 18 STATED by the daily press that several cler- 
gymen of New Tork city are making arrangements 
for the publication of a weekly newspaper to advo- 
cate the keeping of the Bible in the public schools. 
The paper is to be called the Conflict.” 

Says A new subscriber: ‘Enclosed please find one 
year’s subscription on behalf of the writer for your 
able paper Tux INDEX to Perdition,’ aa it has been 
dogmatically styled recently by the leading Catholic 
organ of America, the Tablet. A ‘man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief’ till Its arrival (dating back 
from the new year), yours truly, —— ——.” 

Two EDITIONS of Mr. D. T. Kilgore’s strong 
pamphlet on the Bible in the Schools have been ex- 
hausted, and the third, with additions, will be soon 
ready. Price ten cents; address Liberal League, 
605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.” One hundred 
copies will be sent to other Liberal Leagues for five 
dollars. This brochure will make a capital cam- 
paign document, and it ought to be widely circu- 
lated. 

A BOUND VOLUME of TAE INDEX, either for 1871 
or 1872, will be given as a premium to each new sub- 
ecriber who remita $3.20 for a year’s subscription, or 
to each old subscriber who remite $3,20 for a new 
subscriber obtained by means of hie or her efforts, 
The volume will be sent by express at the recipient’s 
expense; but no volume will be sent at all unless it 
is claimed at the time of making the remittance, 
This offer can only remain in force a little while, as 
the supply of volumes le small; but it is one which 
those who know the value of these. volumes will 
hasten to improve, 

ANoTHER Liberal League le now reported which 
was formed a year ago Jast September, but of which 
we were never before notified. The President is Mr, 
Theodore A. Cookingham, and the Secretary Mr. 
Lee G. Graham. It has struggled hard to malntaln 
its position amidst the surrounding conservatism,” 
writes our informant, and ie doing its part well. 
La Vergne Gardner, of Towanda, Pa., did much 
towards establishing this organization, and ita mem- 
ders mean to malntaln the ground taken as Ably and 
truly as possible. Our meetings are held on the 
fourth Sunday of each month. Our last meeting 
was addressed by Reuben Halstead, from Cayuga 
County, N. Y. He is a farmer, making no preten- 
sion of being a public speaker, but his reasonings 
won commendation even from the most extreme 
Orthodox present.” 

A THOUGHTFUL gentleman recently remarked, 
with reference to Keplers lawa and thelr great 
beauty, that he could hot find laws of such beauty in 
the moral world, and it troubled him greatly: the 
poor orphan was robbed of all he had, and left mis- 
erable, while the robber escaped and bad a good 
time. Remembering, however, that Kepler's laws 
are only ideal laws after all, never exactly illustrated 
by actual planetary motions, it seems to us that sel- 
entific ethics furnish abstract principles of equal 
philosophical beauty, however painfully they are 
marred in human practice, For instance, the es- 
sence of all ethice based on scientific conceptions 
may be found in these three principles: (1) all moral 
relations are social relations; (2) all objective duties 
of one person are subjective rights of another person 
or of all other persons taken collectively, and vice 
versa; and (3) all rights and duties are simple eguit- 
ties, i. e., eyualities, and can always be expressed by 
moral] equations analogous precisely to mathematical 
equations. To one who can comprehend the limit- 
less scope and profound algnificance of these princi- 
ples, they possess all the magnificence and exquisite 
beauty of Kepler's laws. 
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SOCIETY THROUGH SELFHOOD. - 


The very remarkable letter which Mr. James con- 
tributes to Tae INDEX this week is exactly what 
was wanted to clear up, at least in our own mind, 
all doubt as to his essential meaning; and the -nu- 
merous readers who have expreseed their interest in 
his former communications will find this third letter 
to be one which will richly reward their most patient 
study and meditation. It je possible that they may 
not always be certain of the Import of single pas- 
sages; Mr. James’ style is bewildering by ita very 
affluence, and sometimes, as we must in candor con- 
fess, reacts on his thought in a way to render it nota 
little difficult of comprehénsion. Nevertheless, no 
intelligent student of religious problems can fail to 
catch the general drift and tenor of his thought, orto 
find hie letter extraordinarily rich in suggestion, and 
indicative of a religious experience of no common 
kind. . 

Mr. James himself believes that he dissents fan- 
damentally from our own philosophy of religion, and 
will very likely remain of the same opinion still even 
after reading our present article; but that fact will 
not shake In the least our now definitely formed con- 
clusion that the difference between us la not very 
great. We have not enough of the peculiar ‘‘self- 
hood’’ he detests to expect, much less to ask, that he 
should make a thorough and exhaustive study of our 
own writings on this subject; yet, if be should do ao, 
he would be constrained to change totally his present 
conception of the meaning of that definition of re- 
ligion which has called out hie present thought- 
stimulating letters. He says, for Instance: 

„It must be palpable enough by this time, I con- 
Ceive, that our disagreement in regard to the mean- 
ing and evil of selfhood ts mainly due to the fact 
that I am bent upon viewing selfhood as a great his- 
toric phenomenon of the mind, having ouly universal 
issues; while you contemplate it as a fact of mere 
biographjc interest, of purely private science, a mere 
chronic experience of some particular memory, I 
regard it, in short, philosophically, or as a generic 
fact; you scientifically, or as a specific fact. This 
difference in our point of view—I regarding it as a 
living or spiritual experience of the mind wholly, 
you regarding it at most as a possession of the dend 
or reflective memory—muat be fatal to any final good 
understanding betwixt us, unless we can manage to 
put it away.“ 

That the first of our original Fifty Afirmattona— 
“Religion ia the effort of Man to perfect himself“ — 
carried any such cribbed or petty significance as Mr. 
James here discovers in it, ls an error quite suffi- 
clently corrected by the thirty-seventh of the same 
Fifty Affirmations; namely, The great ideal end of 
Free Religion is the perfection or complete develop- 
ment of Man,—the race serving the individual, the in- 
dividual serving the race. Nothing could be plainer 
than that the perfection“ originally contemplated 
by our definition was a race-perfection, and not 
merely an individual self-perfection; and whoever 
should take the trouble to read with any care what 
we have written and re-written, even to redundancy, 
in explanation of this much-criticised definition, 
would see at a glance that Mr. James, so far as he is 
a critic in this case, combata an “Illusion,” — which, 
as he well argues, cannot be annihilated because it 
possesses no real existence, But we are less anxious 
now to defend our own definition of religion than we 
are to understand clearly what Mr. James means by 
his; and we pass on. K 

Having defined religion as “ deathlese divine in- 
atinct in man to despise, disown, and reject himself 
utterly,” Mr. James took the ground that “deliver- 
ance from self,“ not perfection of self, is the sole 
lawful object of religions aspiration and effort. In 
order to ascertain precisely what he meant by this, 
we then luquired (we made no charge,“ as he inad- 
vertently phrases ij) whether this “deliverance from 
self” is deliverance from all being and existence 
[the gospel of annihilation], or deliverance from a 
totally depraved and corrupted nature [the gospel of 
regeneration], or deliverance from the selfish misuse 
and misdirection of a nature essentially eweet and 
sound [the gospel of perfection or evolution]. These 
three gospels, In our opinion, exhaust absolutely all 
the possibilities of the case. But Mr. James thinks 
otherwise, rejects now all three in turn, and proceeds 
to elucidate what he considers to be a fourth possi- 
bility, but what we consider to be In fact the third, 
clothed in language which only partially diaguises it. 

Holding the selfhood in us to be s “sheer illusion, 
without a corresponding reality," Mr. James dis- 
cards the idea of annihilation as altogether unneces- 
sary; he would simply “replace the illusion of self- 
hood” in our minds by the truth of a spiritual Di- 
vine creation, which means the truth of a perfect 
Divine society, fellowship, or equality of all men 
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with each, and of each with all.“ What instantly 
arrests our attention in this sentence is the unper- 
ceived retention of the selfhood after tls imagined re- 
moval, A “society” in which "all men“ still con- 
tinue to exist, necessarily as selves, is not a society 
without selfhood. If Mr. James supposes he can 
abolish selfhood, yet retain eociety, he manifestly 
uses the term selfhood in a sense so purely technical 
and pecullar to himself as to be absolutely meaning- 
leas to the rest of mankind, unless defined with the 
utmost exactitude. When he goes on to describe 
this ‘perfect Divine society” [mote this word perfect 
by the way] as one in which there shall be complete 
Identity“ of personal interesta with the intereste of 
the entire race, he beautifally delineates the social 
ptate at which our Fifty Affirmations directly pointed ; 
he all the while assumes the coexistence of individual 
“selves,” In the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
he Inculcates the perfecting of his ‘‘society” by the 
establishment among these zelves,“ or members, of 
a complete identity of personal and social interests. 
That ís precisely the ‘perfection of self’ which he im- 
agines he is opposing, but here explicitly advocates, 

Next, rejecting the doctrine of a depraved nature 
in man, Mr. James attributes all manner of right- 
eonusnese to human nature,“ at the same time that 
he verbally discards the ‘‘selfhood.’’ This, too, ie a 
manifest retention of the idea and fact of self,“ as 
commonly understood; for human nature“ is noth- 
ing except as existent In human beings, who again 
are nothing, and cannot possibly cherish any m- 
jeatic social ends,“ except as existent “selves.” 
What must become of all ‘unitary consclousness’’ 
and all “sentiment of unity,” on which Mr. James 
justly lays such supreme emphasis, if there is noth- 
ing but a group of non-existent phantoms or ‘ilJu- 
sions” to be thus united? Can anything be clearer 
than that the word selfhood does not stand in his 
mind for that essence of Individuality in us, consti- 
tuting us persons, which the word represents to all 
ordinary minds? Certainly we cannot permit a mere 
difference of terminology to hide the substantial 
identity of our friend’s thought and our own, or post. 
pone that final good understanding” which, we are 
persuaded, it ls our mutual right to enjoy. 

But, thirdly, Mr. James concludes that we hold to 
a doctrine of moral culture“ which “seta a directly 
false iseue before the mind as the problem of human 
destiny.“ This conclusion is certainly erroneous, if 
it reata on no stronger evidence than is here present- 
ed. The perfection of self” at which we aim bas 
nothing to do with ‘‘self-righteousness’’—with that 
pride of egoism which alienates aman from his fel- 
lows or isolates him in the moral universe. “You 
obviously conceive,” saya Mr. James, "that our veri- 
table life or being is constituted by selfhood or per- 
sonality.” We hold to no conception that would cut 
the roots of our physical or spiritual dependence 
upon the Universal All (be it named God, or Nature, 
or what one will); we cherish no dream of absolute 
self-subsistence, nor did we ever hear of any one that 
did; we seek no perfection that does not consist in 
the attainment of larger power and purer Purpose to 
bless the race to which we belong. The more,” 
says Mr. James, we disown all private ends of ac- 
tion, and cultivate only public ende, , and ac- 
knowledge society as the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of our aspiration, THE MORE WE COME INTO 
OUR TRUE LIFE OK BEING.” Amen, and a thousand 
times amen! That ie the pith of all pure religion as 
we conceive it, the very essence of that self-perfec- 
tion at which it aims; and Mr. James will strive in 
vain to establish a difference between his thought 
and ours, so long as he thas lucidly and emphatically 
proclaims, in evident unconsciousness of the fact, 
the very gospel which Tux INDEX has been preach- 
ing from its initial number, 

Nevertheless, the war of extermination which he 
has declared against the very idea of selfhood, when 
it is so traneparently evident that he actually de- 
scribes by that word nothing more vital than the 
spirit of selfishness, or the misuse of self, leads him to 
make some exaggerated declarations which, unless 
modified, we consider decidedly irreligious, in our 
own sense of that word. We are told to give over 
cultivating or improving ourselves, and devote all 
our energies to the promotion of human society, fel- 
lowship, equality.“ Why, the very first condition of 
promoting these things is to “cultivate and improve 
ourselves.“ What le true education for, but to make 
the most of ourselves for the sake of otbers? There 
is, it is true, a species of culture which looks to self- 
aggrandizement, self-glorification, or self-gratifica- 
tion, as its owo ultimate aim; but it is the religion 
only of souls so small as to rattle noislly in a nut- 
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shell. The generous thirst for personal power, op- 
pertunity, knowledge, Influence, culture, for the sake 
of the social good which these things alone can accom- 
olish, is the most religious of all impulses; and he 
who totally lacks it is no more religious than a esb- 
bage. If Mr. James really objects to this sort of 
self-perfection—if he would Institute a general de- 
cay of all enthuslasm for culture of all sorts, regard- 
less of the motives which may either divinize or di- 
abolize it,—then verily we do differ from him irrecon- 
cilably, Want of moral culture, both social and 
individual, ía what America le half perishing from 
to-day—the culture which shall convince the people 
that cheating, and lying, and robbing, and all un- 
scrupulous money-getting are sins against self and 
against society which reduce human life to the level 
of a free fight among the vermin that infest a mouldy 
cheese. Will not Mr, James concede at once the 
impossibility of any perfect Divine Society“ whose 
perfection shall not consist in the perfection of its 
individual members? The country needs in every 
citizen a prouder personal integrity, a more virile 
manliness, a more incorruptible faith, and honor, 
and conscience, as the frat condition of civic virtue 
or happiness; and if such ‘‘selfhood”’ as thia Is to be 
despised or disowned In the name of religion, then 
the quicker religion ls banished from the planet the 
better for mankind. It would entail absolute social 
putrefaction to abolish such selfhood as this; and 
wo positively refuse to believe, in the light of his 
great emphasis on @ perfect Divine society” in 
which ‘‘public justice“ is confessedly to be reconciled 
with “private freedom,“ that Mr. James has the firat 
motions of a wish to abolish it. On the contrary, 
his metaphor of the chick luminously teaches that it 
is the essence of religion to struggle out of the self- 
ishness of a crude individualism into the unselfish- 
ness, or “higher life,“ of an existence dedicated to 
the universal or social interests of mankind. This 
in to preach the gospel of human evolution or “‘self- 
perfection” in Its only natural and simple sense; 
and, whether Mr. James ia prepared to admit it or 
not, our readers will easily perceive that this la what 
he atirringly preaches, not opposes, in his present 
letter. 


In short, It is not society against selfhood, but so- 
ciety through selfhood, that the world needs; and, if 
Mr. James seems to, say otherwise, it ia only because 
his terminology is peculiar to himself. To maintain 
that society could for an instant exist without the 
eelf-anits or individual members that must compose 
it, would be to lay down the mathematical proposi- 
tion that 0+0+0...+0=1. On the contrary, 
the existence and perfection of soclety must depend 
absolutely on the existence and perfection of the 
individual members or selves“ of which it is com- 
posed; and the gospel of human self-perfection, 
rejected by Mr. James through a mere misunder- 
standing of it, is literally the soul, inspiration, 
beauty, trath, of his own philosophy. 

Only in one way can this conclusion be avoided: 
namely, to hold that he intendg to reduce society“ 
to the same phenomenal or illusory unreallty to 
which he reduces selfhood,“ and to leave nothing 
really existent but a Divine creative activity amusing 
itself, in the vacuities of infinite space and time, 
with the phantasmagoria of a magic lantern. The 
unanswerable argument of our criticism ia that socl- 
ety and selfhood must be equally real or equally 
unreal, If the former, Mr. James teaches the very 
philosophy of religion be seems to attack; If the lat- 
ter, he abolishes all human selfhood and society at a 
blow, in order to establish the exiatence of a Divine 
Selfhood of limitless proportions, mocking the vic- 
tims of his power with a falee imagination that 
their human life possesses some degree of reality, 
while in truth nothing exiats but an Infinite Egotiet 
playing a game of solitaire in the eternities, Such 
a philosophy would be the merest burlesque of relig- 
fon, or worse; and it is impossible that Mr. James 
should entertain it. The only alternative, however, 
is to conclude that human society and human self- 
hood are equal realities, mutually dependent on each 
other, and ench attalning its own perfection through 
the slowly advancing perfection of the other; and 
this, we are now convinced, expresses in our phrase- 
ology exactly what Mr. James really intends to ex- 
press by his own, If the principle of selfhood is 
hatefal, unlovely, and unreal in man, it can be no 
less so in God; nor can its Intrinsic deformity be at 
all leasened by blowing it up to illimitable propor- 
tions. On the contrary, if there is any truth or 
beauty in the idea of an infinite Divine Self, its truth 
and beauty are not destroyed when reflected in the 
human soul, like the Image of the sun in a dew-drop, 


THOMAS PAINE AND WILLIAM BLAKE. 


This little addendum to Mr. Chadwick’s late lect- 
ure on Paine will interest many :— 


DEAR ABBOT :— 

A friend calls my attention toa very interesting 
passage In Gilchrist’a Life of William Blake, Pictor 
Ignotus, bearing upon his relations with Thomas 
Paine, and showing that It was tohis thoughtfulness 
and energy that Paine owed his escape from The 
Friends of Order“ in 1792, when he got off to Calais 
only twenty minutes before the arrival of government 
officials to arrest him, The whole passage—pp. 98, 
94, 95—is full of interest. Certainly Thomas Paine, 
as little of a transcendentalist aa ever lived, and Will- 
lam Blake as much of one, were strange yoke-fel- 
lows, and that they could appreciate each other was 


a remarkable circumstance, 
Jonny W. CHADWICK. 


THE NORTHAMPTON LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


Our League is at length fairly under way, and with 
encouraging prospects. A word with reference to 
its brief history and mode of operation may be of 
some interest. 

Think of this Liberal League movement as we may, 
estimate as we may the ends at whith it aims, it 
must be confessed that its origin is due to the editor 
of this paper. It is his idea, It sprung from his 
brain as Minerva from the head of Jupiter, Such 
was the case In regard to ours. Not unto us, not 
unto us, oh friend A., but unto thee be all the praise, 
It is the volce of the faithful and far-diecerning 
watchman upon the walle of the modern Zion of 
rationalism and intellectual liberty, summoning 
those within its walle to vigilance and self-protec- 
tion. It was our agreeable fortune, some three 
months since, to be favored with a visit (to borrow 
still further Scriptural and Christian phraseology) 
from the evangelist referred to of the new gospel 
of enlightenment and freedom, who touched us with 
a live coal from the altar of his enthusiasm. What 
a pity there are not more of such evangellate—that 
they cannot be substituted for the other class (Moody 
and Sankey, for example) who bear the name! In 
other words, he addressed us upon the subject of the 
Liberal League movement,—made clear to us its 


necessity and principles, and our duty as professed, 


liberals, Our League was the result of this visit; 
without it there is good reason to doubt whether it 
would ever have had an existence. 

There must always be considerable time consumed 
in tedious preliminaries in the formation of s con- 
templated organization. Preambles, constitution 
and by-laws, conditions of membership, committees, 
election of officers, are a seemingly profitless weari- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, the desert passage to the 
Promised Land. It was known that there were 
many in our community who were Inclined to the 
taxation of church-property, and some to the re- 
moval of the Bible from the schools, among those 
regarded of the Orthodox fold; and at our first meet- 
ing afew of these were present. We took up the 
“Demands of LIberaltsm'“ for consideration, aa a 
basis of organization. Our Orthodox friends were 
rather reticent, There was considerable hitching 
and halting over the different Demands,“ but we 
glided over them, almost imperceptibly, until we got 
to number elght. It reads: We demand that all 
laws looking to the enforcement of ‘Christian’ moral- 
ity shall be abrogated, and that all laws shall be con- 
formed to the requirements of natural morality, equal 
rights, and Impartial liberty.” The Rev. Mr, —, 
the Unitarian clergyman present, objected to the 
word ‘‘Christlan’’ in the above connection. It 
stuck in his throat like Mabeth's Amen.“ He 
would prefer “sectarian morality,” which was con- 
ceded, It is a curioug clreumfMance that the only 
objections to the Demands“ came from our Unita- 
rian friends, Of the three conetituents of which our 
gathering was chiefly composed, it might be said that 
the representatives of Orthodoxy manifested a mod- 
est and pensive silence; that the Unitarians were 
disposed to what they deemed discreet qualification 
and trimming; while the Radicals preferred the De- 
manda” should remain unaltered, 

It was somewhat difficult to secure the officere 
most desirable. Those who had assured us of their 
sympathy, when solicited, responded like some of 
old time on a certain occasion: “I pray thee have 
me excused.” What tests such appeals often are of 
one’s independence, courage, and sincerity! 

There was again a brief suspense of progress, in 
consequence of some demarring and controversy in 
regard to a name. It was thought by some who 
were timorous, and anxious to secure Orthodox coöp- 


eration and sympathy, that our adopted one, Lib- 
eral,” would be prejudicial, Accordingly, on a dark 
and inclement evening, when the attendance was less 
than usual, the word ‘‘Equitable’’ succeeded in dis- 
placing “Liberal.” But as such action would, nom- 
Inally at least, have cut us off from fellowship with 
leagues already established, it did not win the ready 
acquiescence of our more radical members. More- 
over, as It was diacovered to be irregular, the scales 
were turned again, and our former name was re- 
sumed. The flag which now floats at our mast- 
head is the “Liberal League,“ and henceforth we 
trust it may continue there. Ecce signum! By this 
we hope to conquer. 

We have already had three public discussions, 
with growing interest, As we have taken consider- 
able pains to have these meetings adequately an- 
nounced, and as our local papers have given us ex- 
tended reports of them, the attendance Increases. 
The question before us has been the taxation of 
church-property, with à very pronounced radical on 
one side, and an Orthodox deacon on the other, to 
lead ench evening in the debate. The Episcopal 
clergyman of the town has also been a participant. 
It is quite probable that the question named will 
run for one or two evenings more, when the Bible in 
the schools will be considered. These discussions 
will be followed by petitiona in harmony with the 
‘Demands of Liberalism,” to which signatures will 
be solicited. 

And this ie in the town in which the powerful and 
relentless logic of the preaching of Jonathan Ed- 
wards once agonized the hearts, and swayed, be- 
wildered, and prostrated the intellect of men, with 
its doctrines of the insignificance and contemptible- 
ness of human nature, the awful majesty of Jehovah, 
and the terrora of the wrath to come, It is indeed 
true that time changes all things, D. H. C. 

— — — 
LONDON LETTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—In the current number of the Fortniyhtly 
Review there is an essay by Mr. Lionel Tollemache 
on Courage and Death,“ sparkling all over with 
anecdote and illustration, and on the whole clear and 
well-reasoned. It was the boast of a Christian 
apostle that Jesus had “delivered those who, through 
fear of death, were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age. Mr. Tollemache convincingly argues that the 
fear of death hae been enormously increased by the 
dogmas of Christianity, and that Christendom shows 
to considerable disadvantage ip this respect by the 
side of ancient and modern Paganism. With singu- 
lar candor, however, he calls attention at the close of 
the essay to the moral value of the fear thus engen- 
dered by Christian creeds, and points to the higher 
virtue of Christian peoples in proof of its past whole- 
some effect, He also warns us against a too sudden 
and crude uprooting of this fear Jest the morality 
founded upon it should be ruined in its fall. Ido 
not intend to give your readers a resumé of this most 
interesting article, which they should peruse at 
length for themselves. But it occurred to me that I 
might say something on my own account to help to 
remove the wide-spread delusion regarding the causes 
of the fear of, and indifference to, death. 

Fear of death is mainly due to speciality of constl- 
tution, and is aa much a natural emotion in some 
persons as indifference to death is In others. No 
doubt, it Is inherited, and runs, like longevity or ita 
opposite, in families. It le therefore a feature more 
marked in some tribes than in others, and may be 
traced back to the circumstances and surroundings 
of life. Wherever life has been extremely painful or 
Its tenure precarious, Indifference to death has al- 
ways been prevalent, On the other hand, wherever 
life has been comparatively easy and enjoyable, free 
from constant dangers, and tolerably well-secured, 
there we invariably find the prevalence of the fear of 
death. Ease of life, gradually merging into luxuri- 
ousness, is favorable to the exultation of nervous 
sensibility; astate in which the capacity for enjoy- 
ment is heightened, and by an inevitable consequence 
the sensibility to pain, and the dread of dissolution. 
The greater the enjoyment of life the closer we cling 
to It, and the more painful is the wrench of the last 
hour. d 

Those who have had at all a wide experience 
among the dying—of varlous beliefs or non-beliefa— 
will bear testimony to the fact that much more de- 
pends on individual constitution and circumstances 
than on any particular creed held by the dying 
person. 

More remarkable still is the fact that in nine cases 
out of ten where there is a strong fear of death the 
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patient recovers; while among the sick who do not 
fear death at all, or rather long to die, the sickness la 
as frequently fatal. I could give you pages of illus- 
tration if required. One case I must mention of s 
woman apparently dylng of a bad typhold fever. Sbe 
was pronounced by the doctors as In a most danger- 
ous condition, and one of them quite despaired of 
her recovery. But her fever was aggravated by her 
fearful horror of hell-fire, She had been brought up 
a rigid Calvinist, and believed herself to be predes- 
tined to be damned. Nothing at the time could 
shake her awful belief In her own doom; she thought 
nothing of her pains, but only screamed perpetually 
abont her poor lost soul, I did and sald what I 
could, you may be sure. But all in vain. She was 
dying and falling into the flames of hell. Fortu- 
nately for her, no persuasion would reduce her to a 
state of calm; and she absolutely recovered, aa I still 
think, owing to the effort of Nature to escape the 
horrible doom before her. It ia more than possible 
that, if I had then succeeded in reconciling her to 
her departure, ehe would have died right away, 
After her recovery she renounced her old belief with 

ratitude, and many times thanked God that she had 
lived to trust in bia mercy. Still, the fear of death, 
in its worst aspects, is not that last terror which 
comes from being brought face to face with it, but is 
the constantly gnawing apprehension by which some 
are all their lifetime afflicted. It la for such cases 
imperative to be supported and fortified through the 
mind by consoling and hopeful views of the life to 
come. Our mad-houses are full of such persons as I 
describe, upon whose souls has fallen the blight of 
a fear of hell- flre. And it cannot be questioned that 
those who are naturally oppressed with a dread of 
death may be made better or worse by the beliefe 
which they may be Induced to embrace. 

There are three broad alternatives :— 

1, The Orthodox heaven or hell (with fearful odds 
on the latter), 

2. There is annihilation. 

3, The Universalist doctrine of final good and hap- 
piness for all. 

The first of these is proved to be unspeakably mis- 
ehlevous to the timid, 

The second is unspeakably depressing to persons 
of warm affections and of an aspiring nature. 

The third, if only true, ie unspeakably encouraging 
and strengthening to the timid, to the affectionate, 
and to the aspiring; and even to those who are pas- 
sionately fond of life, it promises in death itself an 
entrance into a nobler and happier existence, 

Asa moral agent, it may fall to influence base nat- 
urea; but as a compensation it will unspeakably aid 
in the improvement of all those who had any good 
nature to work upon, It affords new and higher mo- 
tive for self-culture. Instead of looking for crowns 
and harps of gold and new Jerusalems, ete., ete., the 
believer in progress will only look for self-improve- 
ment in all noble qualities, for increased powers, for 
benevolent action, and grander sympathies. The 
fruition of quite noble desires and aspirations is the 
only reward held out—the only reward which will 
satisfy. 

The fear of hell is dropping out of our list of hor- 
rors, despite Moody and Sankey-dom; let us hope 
that those who are free from It will so live that Ite 
once fierce advocates will not regret that it is gone 
forever, 

I am, slr, very truly yours, 
CHARLES VoYseEy, 
CANDEN House, Dulwich, S. E., Jan. 15, 1878. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
BY R. C. 


Reference was made in a recent number of THE 
Invex (Jau. 20) to chargesof irregularity” In connec- 
tion with the management of the Boston and Alba- 
ny Railroad, brought especially against the Fresi- 
dent, Mr. C. W. Chapin, and also against a former 
Btate Director, Mr. Moses Kimball, by one of the 
present State Directors, Mr. F. B. Hayes. Since 
then, the Legislature has ordered an investigation. 
In the meantime, however, the Boston and Albany 
Railroad has held its annual meeting, and, by request 
of the President, the Vice-Preaident, Mr. D. W. 
Lincoln, gave to the stockholders a full explanation 
of the matters referred to by Mr. Hayes. From this 
explanation, which is very ingenious, it is apparent 
that the statements of Mr. Hayes are essentially cor- 
rect. Mr, Chapin purchased at a low price a major- 
ity of the shares of an incomplete and non paying road 
(the Ware River Railroad), and afterwards leased this 
road to the Boston and Albany Rallroad, at a large 
rental, for 900 years, making a profit of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars by the transaction, The 
statement of Mr. Lincoln that the business was car- 
ried on with a Committee of the Ware River Rail- 
road, and not with Mr. Chapin, is probably true, but 
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is nevertheless an evasion of the point at issue, for 
Mr, Chapin owned a majority of the stock, aud was 
(as also was his son-in-law) a member of the Board 
of Directors, and no Committee, of course, could 
lease the road without his full knowledge aud ap- 
proval, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Kimball, and other ofh- 
cera of the Boston and Albany Railroad were aleo 
benefited pecunlarily by the same transaction, being 
holders of Ware River stock. The specific charge 
brought against Mr. Kimbali—that, while acting as a 
State Director, he profited by a contract with the 
Boston and Albany Railroad—was also admitted and 
ingeniously defended. Now, undoubtedly, these 
transactions may have been strictly legal, and, In 
the estimation of many persons, strictly moral as 
well; but so long as this kind of conduct is approved 
by men of wealth and of prominence, no one need 
be surprised if other men who desire the prominence 
which comes with wealth are detected in defalcation, 
or in raising money on forged notes, 


A Brooklyn clergyman, by the name of Bell, is on 
trial for indecent conduct toward en lady member“ 
of his congregation. The clergyman whose conduct 
ie thus called in question was formerly a Penn 
and the record of his life is to be found of course 
chiefly in the back numbers of sporting periodicals. 
The apotheosis of reformed men by many good- 
natured and pious persons arises doubtless from an 
unreflecting sentimentalism, which, however pleas- 
ing or innocent in certain aspecte, is very liable to 
become disgubting and dangerous in some of ita 
manifestations, To reform a pugillst, ora drunkard, 
ora gambler, or a W ee ia, of course, a very 
commendable act; but to set him up afterwards sa a 
public teacher or preacher is a very unwise aud de- 
testable act, no matter how thorough may be his 
reformation. The man who has paraded within the 
ropes of a prize ring, or who has kept a dance-house, 
or a rat-plt, may undoubtedly be reformed and be- 
come a decent member of society, and few would 
refuse to lend him à helping band in the effort to 
gain a livelihood by some more respectable occupa- 
tion ; but whoever encourages one of these reformed 
men to become a clergyman, or a public teacher of 
any kind, should, in pugilistic parlance, be ‘‘coun- 
tered on the noddle“ until he gets a littl common 
sense. It may beall very well to kill the fatted calf 
when the prodigal comes home; but we have yet to 
learn that the prodigal has any right to lecture the 
elder brother on the propriety of the latter's conduct, 
or to become the moral guide of his younger sisters. 


Mr. Bowen, having failed to Induce the Examin- 
ing Committee of Plymouth Church to agree to refer 
his charges against Mr. Beecher to the decision of 
three impartial persona, bas been granted ten days 
in which to preparo his proofs for the inspection of 
the Committee. At the last Friday evening prayer- 
meeting Mr. Beecher, with immense vehemence 
and in thundering tones,“ denounced Mr. Bowen as 
Ha slanderer and a liar.” Mr. Tilton, as we already 
know, has long been a slanderer and a liar”; Mr. 
Moulton Is “a slanderer and a llar’; Mrs. Moulton 
is a slanderer and a liar”; a great many other peo- 
ple are slanderers and liars; and now Mr, Bowen's 
name goes upon the same list forevermore, The 
church connected with the Andover Theologica) 
Seminary is said to have invited Plymouth Church 
to call a mutual council in order to investigate the 
truth of the charges brought against Mr, Beecher, 
but we fear that the Andover Theological Seminary 
is only a pernicious nest of slanderers and liars to 
whom Plymouth Church should pay no attention. 
In fact, we do not see how it is possible for any per- 
gon to I er a desire to know anything about the 
private character of Henry Ward Beecher without 
becoming immediately ‘‘a alanderer and a liar,” 


The nam of six hundred literary and scientific 
entlemen are said to be appended to a petition ask- 
ng Congress to admit free of duty all books printed 

in other than the English, Latin, and Greek lan- 
guages, This petition may be very good as far as it 
goes, and should it be granted by Congress, students 
of French, German, Itallan and other languagea 
would have reason to feel thankful. But why should 
not books in the English language also be admitted 
free of duty? English publications sell lu our book- 
atores at very high prices, and thousande of would- 
be readers of important English works are now 
obliged to await the appearance of an American re- 
print before they can gratify thelr desire, We are 
aware of the complications by which this subject is 
beset in the absence of an International Copyright 
Law; and we welcome this petition (the precise 
terms of which we have not seen, and the purport of 
which we may therefore mistake) as likely to call at- 
tention to asubject which ia at presentin sad need 
of righteous legislation. The day will yet come, it 
ig to be hoped, when the people of this country will 
regret the injustice which our laws have so long in- 
flicted upon English publishers and authore, as well 
as upon those of our own country. 


In the House, early last week, Mr. Henry L, 
Pierce introduced a resolution, which was agreed to, 
directing the Committee on Forelgn Affairs to as- 
certain what action has been taken by the Executive 
Department of the government In relation to the con- 
nection of the United States Minister at the Court of 
St. James with the directory of the so-called Emma 
Mine.“ The Committee on Foreign Affaire subse- 
quently appoluted a sub-committee to conduct the 
Inquiry. The House also passed a bill repealing the 
Bankrupt Act, aud both Houses approved a bill pro- 
viding for the immediate payment of Alabama 
claims, The most important (debates In the House 
were upon the Consular and Diplomatic A ppropri- 
ation Bill, which Anally passed almost unanimously, 


and in nearly the form in which it was reported by 
the Committee. The Bill abolishes 4 number of for- 
eign missions and consulates, and provides (unwisely 
we think) for a universal reduction of ministerial 
and consular salaries, The Senate listened to eulo- 
gies upon the late Mr. Ferry, of Connecticut; passed 
a bill extending the time for the construction and 
completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad; and 
passed also, by a vote of 41 to 15, the Centennial Ap- 
propriation Bill, so that the Centennial Commis- 
sioners may now draw upon the United States Treas- 
ury for $1,500,000, Among Congressional proceed- 
ings may be mentioned also Mr, Morrison's discharge 
of Dr. Hambleton, clerk of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, on suspicion of having named à son 
(since deceased) after John Wilkes Booth, the assas- 
sin of President Lincoln. 


The English Parliament was opened by the Queen 
in person, the matters of most general Interest in the 
Queen's speech, and In the subsequent discussions in 
Parilament, being the present relation of England 
to Turkey and the purchase by England of the 
Khedive's share of the Suez Canal, Roumanla bas 
refused to pay tribute to the Porte, on the ground 
that tribute is due only for protection from foreign 
invasion, which protection the Porte is unable to 
give. This action of Roumania touches the Sultan 
on a very tender spot—his love for money,—and if he 
should attempt to enforce the payment of tribute, 
Herzegovina would have the active support of an ally 
of some strength. The Porte bas formally agreed to 
all the most important requirements of Count An- 
drasay’a letter, but it is doubtful if the insurgents are 
now to be pacified by any promises of reform, In 
Spain, the Carlista appear to bave suffered a defeat, 
and the result of the electione (which are sald to have 
been conducted with an amount of intimidation, 
bribery, and false counting which would do credit to 
Louleiana or to certain Wards in New York City) 
gives the Ministry a majority altogether too large for 
healthy legislation, Dr. Levyson, a Prussian jour- 
nalist, has been expelled from Austria, where he 
was acting as correspondent of several German news- 
papers, for the crime of writing articles which were 
supposed to hint at the inatability of the Empire, It 
seems impossible as yet, outside of En e 
peoples. for ays nation to get along without a rigi 
censorship of the Preas—even the new Republic of 
France furnishing no exception to this rule, 


GCommanications. 


A NOTABLE NEW BOOK. 


— 


PILGRIM-MEMORIES: or, Travel and Discussion in 
the Birth-Countries of Christianity with the late 
Henry Thomas Buckle. By John S. Stuart- 
Glennie, M. A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1875. 

This volume of Pilgrim-Memortes is the first of a 
series, entitled The Modern Revolution, or our 
Present Historical Period ju the Destructive and Re- 
constructive Results and Tendencies determined by 
an Ultimate Law of History," and is intended as the 
Preface or ‘‘Proa:mium”’ of the general work, Aside 
from the chief aim of this book, which, in the worda 
of the author, ie to lead the reader up to thie law 
through the consideration of those facta which led to 
its discovery,” it is attractive as an account of travels 
in Egypt, Idumma, and Palestine, containing lively 
descriptions of the mountains Sinai and Lebanon, 
with their surrounding scenery and places of interest, 
and also of other portions of the country through 
which he passed. 

But of graver interest than that of these fine de- 
scriptions are the original aud profound reflections 
and inferences arising from the scenes visited, and 
the record of philosophical discussions with the 
lamented Mr, Buckle, bearing chiefly upon the as- 
sumed ultimate law of history.” To the friends 
and admirers of Mr. Buckle, the sketches given of his 
hietory, his personal characteristics, the travellin 
incidents of the last monthe of his life, and the an 
particulars of his death, in the very prime of his 
manhood, must all be of deep Interest. : 

The ultimate law of history” which Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie professes to have discovered, and the verifi- 
cation of which he proposes to attempt in the suc- 
ceeding volumes of The Modern Revolution,” he 
defines as a certain change, and process of change 
in men’s notions of the causes of change.“ That is, 
a change from the Idea of a force outside of Nature, 
effecting all changes, to the Idea of a force within 
Nature, which be calls “mutual determination,” In 
opposition to ‘one-sided determination," and which 
implies coexistence, codneness. He says he de- 
rived the idea of this law from the study of the 
principle of the conservation of energy, which be 
traces back to atoms, as "mutually determining,“ 
and hence arrives at the Idea of the solidarity of 
atoms, and upward to that of the solidarity of man, 
together with that of planets, of systems, of unl- 
verses, of man with all Nature and all Nature with 
man—in which senee, he says, there was a certain 
truth in the old aetrology,—and hence harmony and 
a commonwealth of all, with no outside force inter- 
fering, ‘‘Atheist, then?“ he asks, and replies: 
“Atheist one disbelleving in a Personal God is not, 
if belief in God means a feeling unutterable of the 
mystery of existence, a feeling too deep of the spirit- 
uality of Nature, and of the universal coexistence of 
what we distinguish by the correlative terms of mat- 
ter and mind, a feeling too profound of the coamos to 
satisfy itself with the belief of a merely mechanical 
First Cause.“ “Spiritism” he resolves into the mo- 
lecular action in the individual, transmitted to the 
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molecular action In other individuals on the principle 
of reciprocal action and the solidarity of the whole. 

The author takes his stand entirely outside of 
Christianity, or ‘'Christianiem,” as he prefers to 
name it, classifying it with Buddhiam and Islamism 
as one of the great historic religions, by which he 
means the historical theory of Jesus as a supernst- 
ural being, the idea of whom, he clalma, grew out of 
the myths and legends of Egyptian mythology, Jesus 
being copied from Oairis. 

“The life of Jesus,“ he says, as that of a God- 
Man who came on earth for the good of mankind, 
was put to death by the power of the Evil One, and 
rose again 40 be an everlasting king and judge, ie an 
exact reproduction of the immemorial myth of Osiris. 
.. Substitute but Christ for Osiris, and the general 
description of doctrinal Osirianlsm will serve equally 
well as a general description of dogmatic Christian- 
ism....And this myth, not only in ite grandly 
moral Osirian form, but in many other shapes, was 
universally prevalent throughout the birth-countries 
of Christianity at the time of the formation of the 
narratives of the lifo of Jesus.“ 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie differs from Mr, Buckle as to 
the non-influence of moral forces on historical 
changes. But, in the last analysis, are not physical 
forces the antecedents of moral forces, and, in that 
sense, may not Mr. Buckle beright? As to an eth- 
ical standard, Mr. Buckle defines the summum bonum 
or the A meen good, as ‘‘the highest intellectual an 

gratification consistent with the righta of 

Mr. Staart-Glennie considers love“ as the 
highest good, meaning, he says, not merely subjec- 
tive affection, but objective harmony; not the affec- 
tion of which the object desired, and at length pos- 
sessed, ls the earthly beauty, but that of which the 
object of desire and possession la the heavenly beauty; 
that straining after, and consciousness of harmony of 
relation with, something out of and above oneself, 
and Insatiable save by such objects as God and bu- 
manity. Such divine want and ite divine satlsfac- 
tion, I desire to be understood by the word love.” 
He affirms that action of the intellect must precede 
action of the affections or emotions. 

Science, he believes, must undermine all super- 
natural religions. He emphasizes the Importance of 
a new ideal which may be defined as completeness 
of truth in thought, and of love in conduct; the In- 
tellectual oneness of man with Nature, and conse- 
quent moral oneness of men with each other; the 
oneness of man with Nature in truth of thought, 
and of men with each otherin the motives and re- 
sults of Conduct.“ “This new ideal,” he continues, 
will be in effect a new religion, the religion of a 
now age of civilization. .. Ita theory of the universe 
will be an expression of the conception of law in Ita 
fullest and most complete development. The sanc- 
tion given by it to morality will be the progress of 
humanity, brought home at once to intellectual ap- 
r and sympathetic emotion by an ultimate 

aw of history. And its principle of authority will 
be the verified laws of Nature, and of man’s progrea- 
sive consciousness of Nature.“ In this new ideal, 
this new religion, he thinks the forms even of our 
conceptions of immortality and of God may have an 
eee verification. 

his new religion the author sees to be in antagon- 
ism to all present forms of religion, based as they all 
are upon supernaturalism. But between science and 
religion there ls no antagonism. The struggles be- 
tween the supernatural religions and the new rellg- 
ion he sees to have begun, to be at present in prog- 
reas, to be surely destined to go on, and a peaceful 
termination of it he believes to be impossible ‘The 
flag of the revolution,” he says, ‘associated as it may 
in our minds be with anarchy and blood, is to others 
the flag of justice dipped and dyed in the blood of the 
victims of the ages of Injustice. It is the flag which— 
recalling to them the bloody ponar of its priesta and 
kings which has distinguished the social order of 
Christianity,— la the flag of avenging memory... . 
And both for those who have, with uncrushed souls, 
suffered injustice, and seen it to be, not an secan 
but a necessity of the Christian social system; an 
for those who, tf they have not suffered, can sympa- 
thize with suffering and burn against injustice from 
which they themselves have been exempt—it is the 
fag of brotherhood with the outcast,” 

n American edition of the Pilyrim-Memories has 
recently been published by the Appletons, and the 
second volume of the course is published in London, 
under the title, In the Morningland.’’ 
works are recommended to all who would have more 
enlightened views of the origin and authority of 
Christianity, as well as to those who are interested in 
a philosophy of history. A. Nn. 

— eo — 
A PROPOSED THIBUTE TO THOMAS 
PAINE. 


OFFICE or “Tar LIBERAL,” } 
SAN Francisco, Jan. 31, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

The Liberal League of San Francisco has in- 
structed me to give notice tothe several leagues and 
freethought societies of the country, by letter and 
through the liberal press, that this Tasai has 
unanimously passed the following resolution ;— 

Resolved, That, alnce the pen of Thomas Paine 
was a most potent force In securing our national in- 
dependence, it {s the privilege and duty of bis 
friends and admirers in this Centennial year to pro- 
care a worthy bronze or marble statue or bust of 
him, to be placed in Independence Hall or on the 
grounds belonging thereto; and that the Secretary of 
this League be requested to notify the officera of the 
several leagues and liberal societies throughout 
the country of Its action, and respectfully request 
them to codperate at once in this undertaking by 
soliciting or otherwise raising what fonds they can, 


These’ 


for the purpose above designated, and sending such 
funds to the officers of the Philadelphia Liberal 
League, who are requested to act in the capacity of 
agents for the various organizations and the friends 
lu the country, and at as early a day as possible ap- 
propriate such accumulated funds to the purchase 
and erection, or placing in position, of such bronze 
or marble statue or bust as such accumulated funds 
will purchase, In the most convenient and appropri- 
ate location possible, and generally supervise the 
undertaking on behalf of the Liberals of the coun- 
try, during the celebration of the country’s Centen- 
nial year,’ 3 

Mr. Editor, the time is short, and it is earnestly 
desired that publicity of thie undertaking be made 
through the liberal pose of the country as rapidly as 

asible, that the friende of the author-hero may 

ve the opportunity of pro rly recognizing the 
great services of Paine in ayin: the foundation of 
the Foroa atracture of religious freedom 
America. 

Please call immediate attention to thia matter. 

This society has already collected a handsome 
sum, which will be at once forwarded to the care of 
the Liberal League of Philadelphia. 

Fraternally yours, ‘ 
A. J. aa 
Sec'y Liberal League of San Francisco, Cal. 

LIBERAL PAPERS PLEASE Cory. 


[Contributions should be sent to the “Liberal 
League, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia.” Atten- 
tion is called elsewhere to the above proposition.—Ep. | 
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„S CRU PTRS.“ 
New Tonk, Feb. 1, 1878. 
EDITOR INDRx: 


Dear Sir, — Tour esteemed contributor O. B. F. 
writes, under the above title, of the alarm of a class 
of liberala who, fearing the effect of the discussion 
of the secularization of government and the exclu- 
sion of the Bible from the public schools, would 
cease agitating thie reform; and O, B, F. reports 
these doubters as suggesting the wisdom of lettin 
these matters rest for the present, at least, unti 
Christiana and anti-Christians shall have become 
sufficiently reconciled to settle these matters quietly 
and fully. Meantime, two States have lately 

rohſblted the election to office of all who disbelleve 
n “a Supreme Belng.“ i. e., a personal God; the 
Christian Amendment party ia quietly and steadily 
at work; and the want of an opportunity alone pe 
vents God's people" from enforcing the most Illib- 
eral laws. 

If it ia right and manly for liberale to live up to 
their convictions, is It not the reverse to be doubters, 
now that the inevitable Issue is falrly before the 
country? Either we are right in demanding the 
complete secularization of the government, or we are 
wrong. I cannot bat think that O. F. B. believes 
we are right; if so, bis ie the duty to quiet the 
doubters’ fears, and inspire the falnt-hearted with 
new courage, to*the end that earnest liberals may 
not halt, now that the battle has but just begun. 

Yours truly, .“ 

[Since this communication was written, Mr. Froth- 
Ingham has most admirably answered the doubters’ 
*Scruples’’ in his last week's article on ‘‘Reassur- 
ance.” The two articles should be taken together 
as complementary to each other; and, so taken, they 
must have the precise effect which our correspondent 


so earnestly and justly desires.—Ep. | 


IS THERE NOT DANGER? 


New York, Jan. 31, 1876, 
EDITOR INDEX: : 

Dear Sir,—From a late communjcation, signed L. 
G. J., I quote as follows :— 

“That many Catholics refuse to accept the dicta- 
tlon of the Pope on thie question la undeniable. 
Admitting that thia proves them inconsistent, are 
they any more so than thousands of Protestants who 
adhere to their churches, while they have long since 
ceared to believe in their dogmas and creeds ?’ 

Paasing over the question of, the consiatency of 
Catholics or Protestants who conform to religious 
authority which seemingly, if not really, they but 
half believe, may 1 ask your correapondent one ques- 
tion? Does be not believe that, if the Church ever 
acquires power, the Pope, as head of the Church, 
would crush each and every liberal, each and every 
INDEX, each and every free school, till none but loy- 
al Catholics were left? 

Yours truly, “a 


Wono CrTN-F00, the Chinese lecturer, went to a 
Roman Catholic church in Nashua, N. H., a few 
Sundays ago, and belng attired in hia rich native 
costume, one of the doorkeepers politely showed him 
Into a front pew near the altar. Seeing the ‘‘distin- 
guished foreigner” among the congregation, the 
officiating priest preached an elaborate sermon, in 
which, beginning at the creation of the world, be 
sketched its history up to the present time, and un- 
folded the entire plan of salvation as held by the 
Romish Church, the whole discourse, which was a 
very able one, being aimed apparently at the Chinese 
lecturer, with n view to bis conversion to Christian- 
ity. Soon afterward Wong was able to give the rey- 
erend gentlemen a guid pro quo; for having to 
lecture in Nashua the same evening to a very 
crowded andience, he enlarged at some length about 
the religion of Confucius, held him up to the admi- 
ration of hia auditors, snd concluded a 1 7 inter- 
esting lecture by an appeal to his hearers to abandon 
Christianity and come to Confuclus.—Tribune. 


Sanctuary of Quprrstition. 


Tue OxLx Guive.—The Bible is our only guide, 
source of knowledge, and standard of authority in 
matters of religion. Whatever is taught in the 
Scriptures is to be believed; whatever is there en- 
joined is to be obeyed. And what is there nelther 
enjoined nor taught is not to be imposed on the falth 
or conscience of any man as of religious obligation. 
— Watchman and Reflector. 


Tae DEVIL not DEAD.— The “‘possession” of a 
medium, willing or unwilling, by a demon, is un- 
doubtedly by an influence similar. to mesmerism, 
When one is mesmerized, they have no longer con- 
trol over their own mental or physical powers; but 
these are dominated by the will of the mesmerizer, 
who isto all intents and purposes the possessor of 
hie subject. Demons may possesa this power In a 
still greater degree than we ever see it manifested in 
man. And as the possessed person would be con- 
trolled by the demon, which would be itself hidden 
from sight, it would be the most natural thing in the 
world to speak of the controlling agency as within 
the man; for ‘it seems to operate from within. We 
understand, therefore, that in referring to demonol- 
Ey, the popular langu: in discoursing upon its 
phenomena was adopted by the Savior, 

Some are of the opinion that possession by demons 
was only a manifestation of disease; in some form. 
We confess we have never been able to persuade 
ourselves that these narratives of ‘‘possession” did 
not indicate the existence of an order of epiritual 
beings, of superhuman power and intelligence; sub- 
stantial beings, too; but, no doubt, of more refined 
material than man.—Advent Christian. 


A Brr or THE CRERD.—Extracts from the Con- 
stitution of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, Second edition: ublished by 


certain and 
or diminished.” 

Page 57. “Elect infants, dying in infancy, are re- 
generated and saved by Christ through the apirit, 
who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth, 
So also are all other elect persons, who are incapable 
+ une outwardly called by the ministry of the 


“Others, not elected, although they may be called 
by the ministry of the Word, and nfay have some 
common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved. 
Much Jess can men not professing the Chriatian re- 
ligion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of nature and the Jaw of that religion they 
do profese; and to assert and maintain that they 
may be sayed la very pernicious and to be detested.” 


A PRIEST'S CUnSE.—Some benevolent Christians, 
among whom Mr. H. Keane was prominent, opened 
a school some twenty years ago In Kilftrellig, a be- 
nighted part of County Clare. Many of the Roman 
Catholica gladly availed themselves of this boon. 
This greatly irritated Rev. Michael Meehan P. P., of 
Carrigabolt, who, on a Sunday, in the chapel of 
Cross, County Clare, Ireland, quenched the candles 
rang the bell, and prononnced the following curse :— 

J pray God to pour down all vengeance on those 
who sent their children to Killtrellig school last 
week, particularly two. May the devil be their guide 
on the right hand and on the left, lying and rising, 
in bed and out of bed, altting and standing, within 
and withont. May all misfortunes attend their 
families and labors; and any person or persons send- 
ing thelr children to this school henceforth, may 
they be struck blind and deaf, so as never to see any 
of their children again, and may the children sent to 
the school go wild (mad). May they never leave the 
world until they become such examples as that the 
marrow may come through their shin-bones. May 
they be pained both standing and sitting, and may 
they never leave this world until they be in sucha 
state that the dogs could not bear coming near their 
carcass when dead. 

as pa to God that every child that goes to this 
school may have bis life curtailed a twelvemonth for 
every day be spends init, and that they may never 
enjoy the year of maturity; and as for those people 
who send thelr children to school, may thelr crops 
and thelr goods be taken by the devil; and may all 
these misfortunes attend any person taking their 
posterity In marriage thirty years bence. 

As the minister of God, I pray the Almighty to 
hear this prayer. I now strictly command thie con- 
gregation to kneel down and pray God to grant 
my 8 

The school was deserted for a month, and then 
about twenty Roman Catholic children returned. 
When this curse was published in the Clare Journal, 
and copied by other papers, the priest denied that he 
had cursed them for past conduct, declaring be in- 
tended It to apply only to those who should send 
their children in future; but several respectable and 
independent members of Father Meehan’s congrega- 
tion, who were present when he pronounced the 
curse, verified the report as given in the papers 
against the Reverend Father. 

The only crime of the children attending the 
Kilitrellig school, Kilrush, Clare. Ireland, was that 
they read God’s word.—Advent Christian. 


Advertisementg. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is 
guy solicited for THE INDEX. The 


ing pages of THE INDEX in entire —— 
with ita general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their moat 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisementa, and all advertisements believed 
to be frandulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No cuta will 
be admitted, 

TRR INDRE must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own atatements. 


ADVERTISING BATES. 


Foni to x 4 Insertions, aoe per line. 
ét 66 66 
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s ie * 60 S „ 44 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per vent. will be made; on Tull-column 
advertisements, a discount of W per cent, 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
TRR INDEX:— 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
To Tae INDEX A80., Toledo, O. * 
Gentlemen, 


Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your pa g 


r during the t two yearn 
gue largely, I take pleasure In. Stada that 


have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
ftizements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Yours truly, 
HENEY S. STEBBINS, 

Special arrangements will te made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertizements. Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont PLAOE, 
Boston. 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Bag been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the objoct of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM A. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mrs. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas, 
Buy. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H, CLARK, Florence, Maas. 


Every uberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ga the beat popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
slizm, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ina church- membor. should subscribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thongbht 
and Evangelical Christianity, and os the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argn- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
hayo to meot in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone Is worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 


- Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
8 letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 

Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Such a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
sountry,—is a good signof the times. There la no 
such journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological poriodicals is, aa you know, very largo.“ 
And latar still: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.’ 


Sond $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX. 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
Ing, 1872, 35 cents. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on „The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1873. Wente. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essayn by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
orotia Mott. 4 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 85 cents, (Four or 
more, W cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signa of the Times,” of Rabb! 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Mesars. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”"—together with the Secreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
nb Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, W cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,“ and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and adresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. W cents. 


Roason and Bevelation, by William J, 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, §1.50. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either ‘Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER Seo, F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITEBS. 
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O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A.W. BTEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for eale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed portpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, §1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truthe for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally Intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS von THE Truxs, and [admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 13 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, A Christian Propegandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
coatliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Mull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6. 0d in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to che Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No. 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 60 centa. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price & 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copias. 


No 11. The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 12.—Ss Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
31.00. 


No. 13 —0On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 14—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ls incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 


the necessary condition of the etui 
of Religion among men. Price 1b centa : 3 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TESNONT PLACE, 
Boston, Maar. 
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THE INDEX aime— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of eoclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish thia object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this moverent 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


‘The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
aition. Mr. Voysry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lonpor LETTES 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
{cal readers, Other interesting correspond- 
enco, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


U 
TEHMus. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE ENDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Ni) EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined Lint, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
ve forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of arders acoompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfally solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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Expression of 
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Animals and Pian: 
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DESCARTES (RERE) Discourse on the 
Method of Right ay yon docking the Reason 
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Cosmic Philosoph. 6 
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TEHE INDEX--FEBRUARY 17, 1876. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
. _ ERNMENT. 


Ey P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J. A. Lan 


ols, and containing 


1 
asa Frontispiece a tine Steel Engraving of the Author, Translated from the Fronch by 


Bex. R. TUCKER. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


P. J. Provonox: Hrs LIFE AND HIS WORKS. 
PREFACE, 


FIRST MEMOIR. 
CHAPTER I. 
METHOD PURSUED IN THIS WORK.—TAE IDEA 
CHAPTER II. 

PrRorerry CONSIDERET AS A NATURAL 
RiGur.— cour aTioN AND CIVIL LAW AS 
Ervicrenr Bases or PROPERTY.— DEFI- 
SITIONS. 

1. Property as a Naturel Right, 

3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property. 

CHAPTER III. 

LADOR AS THE EFFICIENT Cacss ÒF THE DÒ- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY. 

L Tue Land cannot be appropriated. 
2 

3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 

4. Lubor.—That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate Natural 
Wealth. 

§ 5, That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 

erty. 

6. That H Society all Wages are Equal, 
essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 

58. That, from the stanid-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 
CHAPTER IV. 

THAT Prorerry 15 [MPOSSIKLE. 

Property i# the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stumped as his own, 
First Proposition. 
Proporty is Impossibla, because it demands 
Something for Nothing. 


ov A REVOLUTION. 
2. Occupation as the Title to Property. 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of 
7. That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 
Demonstration, Axiom. 
Second 8 


Property ble, because, wherever 
it exists, Production costs more than it 
is worth. 

Third Proposition. 


Property is Impossible, because, with a 


given Capital, Production is proportional 
to Labor, not to Property, 
Fourth Proposition, 

Pro nerty a Impossible, because it le Hom- 

icide, . 
Fifth Proposition, 

Property is ap nae becnuse, if it ex- 
lasta, Society devours itself. 

Appeniix to the Fifth Proposition. 

Sixth Proposition, 

Property ia Impossible, because it is the 

Mother of Tyranny. 
Seventh Proposition, 

Property Impossible, because in con- 
suming its Receipts, it loses them; in 
hoarding them, it nullities them; and in 
using them us Capital, it uros them 
against Production. 

Eighth Proposition. 

Hroperey p Impossible, because its Power 
of Accumulation is infinite, and is ex- 
ercised oniy over Finite Quantities, 

Ninth Proposition, 

Property ts Impossible, because it is pow- 

erless against Property. 
Tenth Proposition, 

Property is Impossible, because it de the 

Negation of Equality. 


CHAPTER Vi 
PaYCHOLOGIWAL Exvosrrion OF THE [DEA or 
JUSTICE AND Lxsestice, AND A DETER- 
MINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE GY GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF Rigur, 


Part 1. 
51. Of the Moral Sense in Man and the 
Animals. 


à. . 
§2, Of the First and Second Degrees of 
Soviabdility. 
i 453. o? the Third Degree of Sociability. 
‘art 11. 
§ 1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 
Origin of Property. 
§ 2, Characteristics of Communism and of 
l'roperty. f 
§ 3. Determination of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. 


SKCOND MEMOIR, 
LETTER TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 


This—the first volume of Proudhon's Complete Works—is a large octavo of % pages, 
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mailed postpaid on receipt of the very mod- 
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THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


in England: 


Its Literature and its Advocates, 


BY 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


Voten I. 


THE PIONEER PERIOD—1812 to 1844. 


A wastorly work, indispensable to all who 
are interested in the rights of labor and the 
beat method of securing those rights. 


“The ‘Pioneer Period’ was almost wholly 
taken up with socialistic experiments; and 
of this period Robert Owen was the prophet. 
Probably very few in this country have any 
idea of the extent and Importance of this 
movement in England, contomporary with 
and allied to the Brook Farm and New Har- 
moby experiments in this country, The 
volume is therefore lustructive as well as 
entertaining reading....The story is told 
in a very graphic style.,.. Mr. Holyoake .., 
is a hard-headed, common-sense English- 
man, who sees clearly that it was looseness 
of thought and building without foundation 
that caused the rujn of the experiments 
which he here describes."—New York Na- 
tion, 
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receipt of Two DOLLARS, by THE INDEX, 
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A New Singing Moot, prepared expresiu Jor 
Sabbath Schools of Liberal Churches. 
By ©, W. WESDTE and H 8, PERKINS 


The words throughout the book have been 
prepared and selected with great care. Weak 
aentimentaliama a5 well a» crude doctrinal 
statements have been rigorously excluded 
froin this collection, and it i» believed that 
the literary contents show a higher grade of 
writers than have over before appeared in a 
book of this charneter, The music, original 
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A Biograph: B; 
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An prape A 


Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ellotype Portrait, I vol. 


interesting memorial of a 
very remarka man—one of the striking 
figures lu American history. Mr. Frothing- 
ham has given a large number of Parker's 
letters and journals not postio publisned; 
be bas written in the light reflected upon 
Parkor’s words and efforts by the momentous 
events of the Inst fifteen years, which have 
brought outin bold relief the sagacity, wis- 
dom, and heroism of Theodore Parker's ca 
reer; and he bas written go candidly, and 
with so profound an appreciation of Parker's 
characteristic qualities, that his book is af 
surpassing interest, 

The New York Taunus closes a four and 
a half column review of this book by saying: 
“It holds up a remarkable specimen of ro- 
bust manliness whose form and lineaments 
can be atadied with equal advantago by 
friend and foe.” 
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LECTURES, 
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the Fourth Gospel. The Frauds of 
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ury Export, My George Reber, 
12mo. Extra cloth. 400 pp. Poest- 
PANG „es ee ente dees Nees e Sele 
The author here discusses a number of the 
inconsistencies of traditional and suthentic 
Church history, and proposes solutions after 
the manner of the most modern German 
Nationalists, though with original and often 
startling theories of his own, 
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PERR AND REFORMER, Hy Charles 
Sotheran. Including Portrait of 
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WORLD, By 
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Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1876. 


WHoLe No, 822. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1, We demand thst churches and other ecclesiastical 
roperty shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
9. We demand that the ampio mt of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in — Leora gre ous ane militis, and in 
prisons, ums, an other ons supported 
Balle money, shall be discontinued. * by 

8. We demand that all 1—.— appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shal) cease, 

4. We demand that all reli; 
2. the government shall be 

e use 


2 


lous services now sustained 

lished; and especially that 

of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenagl- 

Diy as a text-book or avowoedly as a book of religious wor- 
ahii , shall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the vartoug States, 
of all religions festivals and fasts ahall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abal- 
ished, and simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

J. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enfore- 
ing the observauce of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
posled. 


8. We demand that all lawn looking to the enforcement of 

“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 

the ig wets monte of natural morality, 
y- 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vnn shall be conceded to Christianity or any other ape- 
cial n; that our entire political m shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
n impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
» by me least interference of the State in matters of 
n; ani 


15 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, Wo, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTIOLSS OF AGEEEMENT. 


ABT. 1—The name of this Association shall Be Tax Lis. 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 


Agr. 1—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” throughout the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgauized, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. 3,—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shal] be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform aud the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other moans as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 


ART. Such measures shall be ad for raising funds 
for tho League as shall be proscribed inthe By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote ot che members. 

Ar. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
by subscribing bis or her name to these Articles of Ayrov- 
ment. 


ABT. 6.—Tho Officers of the League shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Exeou- 
tive Committee of thres members; and thejr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these officea. The President 
and Secretary s be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
ational Liberal League. 

Arr. J. — These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
dy a three-fourths vote of the members present at any 

A due notice of the proposed, amend- 

ments shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


Por List of Liberal Leagues, see next page. 


uif we are to have another contest in the near future of 
oar nattonal exilatence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriotiam and 
Intelligence on the one aide, and superstition, ambition 
and ignorance on the other. Now, the centennial year o: 
our national existence, I believe, is a time to begin 


and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their aup- 
port shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
schools. Resolve that neither State or Nation, nor both 
combined, shall support institutions of learning other than 
those sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common school education, 
unmixed with sectarian, pagan, or athelstical dogmas. 
Leave the matter of religion to the family altar, the 
Church, and the private school supported entirely by = 
vate contributions, Keep the Church and the State for- 
a ee SESEO, GRANT, at Des Motnes, Sept. 


* 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLN I. 


Seorion 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting au est bment of religion, or favor- 


ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ar granting any special privilege, im- 
muaity, or advantage to sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the supe 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
* h or ot the press, or the 1 of the — 2 peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as s 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
Beak trust, in any State. No person shall ever tp any 

tate be deprived of any of hia or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any 2 he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 
fon, No person shall ever In any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
tary member, 

Seorion 3.—Nelither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, e: or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, In which the faith or doctrinex of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4.—Congreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


_ GLIMPSES. 


AN ABSURD STORY ls floating about that Abraham 
Lincoln was in his youth baptized aa a Catholic. It 
resta on an alleged statement of Bishop Lefevre, of 
Detroit, now deceased; but It takes a Catholic to be- 
lieve it. > 


A CORRESPONDENT in Hillsboro, Colorado, saya: 
„There was a copy of Tar INDEX platform sent to 
the Constitutional Convention, as a petition, that 
has caused quite a stir in the Convention—also in 
the House and Council, Don’t know what the result 
will be yet.” 


Mrs. VAN Corr, the revivalist (whom the Sun 
persists in calling the ‘‘Widow Van Cott”), is 
claimed to have caught a live ‘infidel’? at New- 
burgh, New York. And he was reckoned the worst 
of the species, too, being æ “‘disbellever in God, 
heaven, and bell.” The revivalists seem to think 
that faith in hell ia just as pecessary as faith in God, 


Do nor omit to read Bishop McQuaid’s lecture, 
It is long, and will take two numbers of TRE INDEX; 
bat it is a very careful, considerate, and plausible 
pleading of the Catholic side of the school question. 
This lecture ought to be studied before reading our 
own lecture on the other side, which ia to follow. 
The discussion is exciting a great deal of Interest and 
attention. 


Tris 18 FROM Harpers Weekly: Mr. Stanley's 
account of King Mtesa and his desire for mis- 
slonarles to teach him and hie people the Christian 
religion has been read with great interest both in 
England and the United States. One English gen- 
tleman has responded with an offer of £5000, The 
Pall Mall Gazette, hpwever, which looks on all sub- 
jects, human and divine, with cold, worldly eyes, 
states the case thus; ‘King Mtesa, having been con- 
verted from El Islam to Christianity by the sporting 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph and the New 
York Herald, wanta further instraction, and a gen- 
tleman rich in gold and benevolence has contributed 
£5000 by way of answer to the invitation. Missions 
are good things; missionaries introduce merchants. 
But in this case there ls a slight complication,’ etc,, 
ete.” 

THE MANAGERS of the American Bible Society, 
a month or two ago, passed a strong resolution 
against opening the Centennial Exposition on Sun- 
days: "Whereas, this society has accepted, with 


great pleasure, an invitation to become an exhibitor 
at the Centennial Fair, and is making preparation to 
occupy its allotted space by a becoming display of its 
productions and its work during its existence in the 
firat century of the republic; Resolved, that in the 
judgment of this board, it would not be consistent 
with the Word of God, which we, as a society, exist 
to circulate, for us to participate lu an exhibition 
which would, by Its official action, set aside the pre- 
cepts of the Divine Word and those human laws for 
the observance of the Christian Sabbath which have 
been enacted for the best interest of the State and 
the public welfare.“ 


Rey. Josepa HENNING, a Catholic priest of St. 
Louis, recently prophesied thus of his Church: The 
persecution that is waging against the Church will 
also end. When, I don’t know. God alone knows 
that. I know that events are marching fast, and if 
the signa of the times do not deceive me, the tri- 
umph of the Church is not far off. If I am not mis- 
taken, the sceptreof Europe is passing fast out of 
the hands of the German empire into the handa of 
the emplre of Russla, who will overrun Europe with 
barbarous hordes, until, like Attila, he will stand be- 
fore the gates of Rome, and then will be converted; 
and then the great schism that has separated Russia 
and the Esst from the Church for so many years 
will be healed, and the East and the West will unite 
in a Te Deum, the echoes of which will wake from 
pole to pole. The time le not far off when there will 
come a time of peace and quiet; when Infidelity and 
Protestantism — Protestantism, as a religion, hae 
long ceased to exist; it is running on ita last legs, 
and I am sure it can’t run far—will be swept from 
the face of the earth.” 


By THE Evans (Colorado) Journal of Jan. 20, 1876, 
we learn that a Committee, headed by ex-Governor 
Evans, from a meeting of the various churches in 
Denver, presented to the Constitutional Convention, 
accompanied with a petition, the following 


DECLARATION. 


Firsti—We 8 of w recognition of the Supreme 
nar of the Universe in the Constitution of the 
tate. 

Second—We regard the Sabbath as a civil as well 
as a religious institution, which ia of importance to 
the welfare of society. 

Third—We believe that public schools should be 
provided by law, and kept free from sectarian infu- 
ences; that funds raised for their support should not 
be directed to other uses; that the State should be 
free to adopt such text books for their use as are best 
adapted to literary and scientific instruction; and 
that the Bible should pot be excluded from, nor 
pushed into, the public schools. 

Fourth—We do not favor the endowment of 
churches, and believe that all property held for rey- 
enues to support churches should be taxed equally 
with private property. But we do not believe that 
property exclusively devoted to education, to benevo- 
lent and charitable Institutions, public libraries, or 
church edifices, should be taxed, 

Fifth—We have confidence in the good judgment 
of the Constitutional Convention of Colorado, and 
do not apprehend any danger of ita inserting any 
provision in the Constitution it will frame, which 
shall violate the moral and religious eense of the peo- 
ple, but that it will acquiesce in all of the above 
stated propositions, unless it may be that relating to 
the question of exemption from taxation. But since 
the taxation of all property equally, whether church 
or corporation, excepting the burial places of the 
dead, and, under restrictions, church-edifices, has 
been recommended by high authority, and since the 
proposition meets with favor from a considerable 
number of people of Colorado, we deem it of special 
importance that we earnestly proteet against the 
State Legislature being prohibited from making the 
exemptions suggested. 


It is an avowed object of the Christian Amend- 
ment party to agitate for thelr measure in the man- 
ner here exemplified; and the liberals idly suffer 
them to proceed, just ae the secessionists proceeded 
In casting up their batteries around Fort Sumter. 
The end of this passive policy can be only strife. 
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“The Public Schoo! Question, as Viewed 
by a Catholic American Citizen.” 


BEYKNTH LECTURE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS ABSOCLA- 
TION IN HORSICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, FEB, 13, 1878. 


BY THE RIGHT REY. B. J. MoQUAID, D. D., 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, N. v. 


I wish to say that I am bere ass Catholic Amer- 
ican citizen, speaking only for myself and my coun- 
try, and in uo way respouelble for Mexico, South 
America, Spain, or any other country ſu the world. 

The school question is engrossing more and more 
the attention of all classes in the country. President 
Grant devotes a portion of his aunual message to the 
subject, and calls for yet larger consideration of it by 
the Legislatures of the States. Polltielans worry 
and fret over it, not knowing bow the current may 
chance to run, and consequently which course they 
should take. Ministers aud editors, from pulpit aud 
press, flood the country with their learning and wie- 
dom, well spliced with warnings and threats to all 
who dare differ from them; and yet the last to be 
beard and consulted is the one to whom the settle- 
ment of the question first and tally belongs, —the 
pareut of the child. 


. 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION TO BE SETTLED BY PARENTS, 


The father may listen to well-meant good advice; 
his fears may be excited by denunciations of impend- 
ing peril for himself and offspring; laws may be en- 
acted to interfere with his natural rights; he may be 
mulcted through his purse, and harassed In many 
ways; bis neighbors may turn against him; yet, in 
despite of all, the responsibility of the education of 
his child falls on him, aud on no one else; he may 
be assisted In bis work by others, if so he will; but 
in accordance with his will and choice, and not ac- 
cording to the coneclence of his neighbors or of bis 
fellow-citizens. 


PARENTAL RIGHTA BEFORE STATE RIGHTS. 


Parental rights precede State rights. Indeed, as 
the Declaration of Independence has it, goveruments 
are instituted to secure man’s inalienable rights, and 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, A father’s right to the pursuit of happi- 
ness extends to that of his children as well. This 
happiness is not restricted to material and earthly 
enjoyment, but reaches to everything conducive to 
joy, pleasure, contentment of mind and soul, in this 
i and the next, if the father believes in a future 
ife. 

PARENTAL RIGHTA AND DUTIES ACCORDING TO 
COMMON LAW, 


Parental rights include parental duties and respon- 
sibilities before God and society. The common law 
is explicit on this point, as Blackstone and Kent as- 
aert: A parent may, under circumstances, be In- 
dicted at common law for not supplying an infant 
child with necessaries." - Chitty on Blackstone. 

“During the minority of a child ,, the parent la 
absolutely bound to provide reasonably tor his main- 
tenance and education, and he may be sued for nec- 
esearies furuished and schooling given to a child un- 
der just and reasonable circumstances,” — Kent's 
Com., vol. II., p. iv.; Lec, XXIX. 


THE COMMON LAW DEFINED BY JUDGE LEWIS. 


The rights of parents are strongly and clearly de- 
fined by Judge Ellis Lewis, tu “Commonwealth vs. 
Armstrong. Lycoming County, Pa., August Session, 
1842.“ The judge, having gent his decision to Chan- 
cellor Kent, received In reply an approval of its cor- 
rectuess, and of the reasoning on which it was based. 
Iu this opinion Judge Lewis saya: The authority of 
the fgther resulta from his duties. He ts charged 
with the duty of maintenance and education 
The term ‘education’ ts not limited to the ordinary In- 
atruction of the child in the pursuits of literature. 
It comprehend» a proper attention to the moral and 
religious sentiments of the child. In the discharge 
of this duty it is the undoubted right of the father to 
designate such teachers, either In morals, religion, or 
literature, as he shall deem best calculated to give 
correct instruction to hia child.” In sustainment of 
hia opinion, the judge quotes from Horry. Professor 
of Mora! Philosophy, from Dr, Adam Clarke, from 
Paley, and from Dr, Wayland, who, in bis Moral 
Philosophy, writes: “The right of the parent Ia to 
command; the duty of the child is to obey... . The 
relation ia established by our Creator... . The duty 
of parents ia to educate thelr children in such a man- 
ner as they (the parents) believe will be moat for 
thelr future happiness, both temporal and eternal. 
.. With his duty in this respect no one has a right 
to interfere, .. . While he exercises his parental du- 
ties within their prescribed limits, be is, by the law 
of God, exempt from interference both from individ- 
uals and from society.” After citing these author- 
ities and various pasvages of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the judge goes on to any: "Itis the duty of the parent 
to regulate the conscience of the child by proper at- 
tention to its education; and there ie no security for 
the offspring during the tender years of its minority, 
but in obedience to the authority of Ita parents in all 
things not Injurions to its health or morals,” 


BY THE SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN. 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in 1874, went so 
far in maintenance of parental rights that it gave to 
a father the right to decide for his son what branches 
of elementary studies embraced in the sebool cur- 
riculum he should not follow, against the will and 
decision of the teacher and the school committee, 
The Court based its judgment on these Indefeasible 
parental rights embodied in the common law. 


DOES THE CHILD LONG TO THE STATE? 


It is the Chrisatlan view of parental rights and du- 
ties which la here given, It is presented under the 
supposition that, however great in these United 
States the diminution of Christiana in point of num- 
bers, there may be left enough to constitute an im- 
porani part of the population, with rights warranted 

y the natural, the divine, and the common law 
worthy of consideration. The doctrine coming into 
vogue, that the child belongs to the State, fe the 
dressing up of an old skeleton of Spartan Paganism, 
with its hideouaness dimly disguised by a thin cloak- 
ing of Christian morality, The most despotic gov- 
ernments of Europe illustrate the fruity of the doc- 
trine by making every one of their subjects au armed 
soldier for the butchering of fellow-creatures, in 
neighboring States, under the forms of legalized 
warfare. 


THE EVANGELICAL CHBISTIAN’S AUTHORITY FOR 
PARENTAL DUTIES, 


The evangelical Christian who believes in the re- 
vealed word of God reads In the sacred Book the 
teachings of his Master on the respective duties of 

arent and child, and regards these teachings as the 
aw of hie life:— 

j e obey your parents in the Lord; for this is 
ust, 

“Honor thy fatber and thy mother; which is the firat 
commandment with n promise. 

“That it may be well with thee, and thon mayat be long- 
lived on earth. 

“And you, fathera, provoke not your children to anger; 
but bring them uy in the discipline and correction of the 
Lord.""—Eph. vi., Il. 

“Children, obe, Jaar parente in all things; for this is 
well-pleasing to the Lord.“ Col, ili., 20. 


THE CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN'S AUTHONITY, 


The Catholic Chriatlan, taught to hear the Church 
which is commissioned to teach all divine trutha 
with infallible certainty, learns that be cannot neg- 
lect the care and education of his children without 
grievous sin; that their religiousinstruction demands 
his chief thought, and that to expose them to danger 
in faith or morale, in schools or elsewhere, would 
bring on him the just anger of God, and punishment 
hereafter, He knows that an education which ex- 
cludes God, and is confined to material thoughts and 
interests, is one of which for bis children he cannot 
approve, 


HOW THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE IS FORMED. 


On the natural law, and on the law divinely re- 
vealed and presented to him by God's chosen agent 
—the Church,—does the Catholic form his con- 
science. He does not expect that bis conscientious 
convictions in matters of religion will please others; 
no more is he pleased with the profeased creeds of 
the majority of bis fellow-citigene. These form 
their conscience on grounds satisfactory to them; he 
forms his on grounds still more satisfactory to him. 
“The divine law,“ saya Newman, is the rule of 
ethical truth, the standard of right and wrong, a 
sovereign, irreversible, absolute authority in the 
presence of men and angels.“ »The divine law,” 
says Cardinal Gousset, is the supreme rule of ne- 
tions; our thoughts, desires, ‘words, acts, all that 
man is, is subject to the domain of the law of God; 
and this law is the rule of our conduct by means of 
our conscience. Hence it is never lawful to go 
against our conscience." 

“Conscience,” says Newman, s not along-sighted 
selfishness, nora desire to be consistent, with one's 
self; but it is a messenger from Him who, in Nature 
and in grace, speaks to us behind a vell, and teaches 
and rules us by hia representatives. Conscience is the 
aboriginal vicar of Christ, a prophet in {ts informa- 
tlons, a monarch in ita peremptoriness, a priest in ita 
blessings and anathemas, and, even though the 
eternal priesthood throughout the Church could 
cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would re- 
main, and would have sway.” 

The theory of freedom of conscience guaranteed 
bythe Constitution as a right, ie conceded to the 
Catholic by secularist and evangelical. The word- 
ing of the Constitution, and our loud boasting at 
home and abroad of liberty of conscience as aapecial 
privilege of democratic government, demand this 
concession. Theory and practice clash. The Con- 
stitution rules that all shall be free to follow the dic- 
tatea of conscience, provided there is no encroach- 
ment on the freedom of others. The majority of the 
people rule, by the power of nambera, that alarge 
minority shall not be free to educate their children 
according to their conscience. 


THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE SHOULD DE FREE. 


Having proved that the Catholic conscience is 
founded on the natural and the revealed law, pro- 
tected in ita right by the common law and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the claim that Catho- 
lic parents should be untrammelled in the exercise of 
parental dutles brings me to the consideration of 
school education as affecting this conscience. 

It is conceded by Free Religionlats, by the ablest 
of the secular press, by many representative minis- 
ters of the evangelical churches, and by large num- 
bers of the people, that to tax Catholica, Jews, and 
Infidels, for schools in which the Bible is read and 
religious exercises are held, is a wrong, an act of in- 
justice. a form of tyranny, So understanding the 
case, the cities of Troy, Rochester, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago have forbidden religious exercises of any 
description in their common schools. This is a con- 
fession that would not have been made thirty years 
ago. It ls a partial reparation of the past, Espe- 
cially is it a warning to Boards of Education in other 
places to cease inflicting thia mode of religious per- 
secution on citizens who object to any kind of rellg- 
lon, or to the peculiar kind preyailing in their 
schools. Mr, Beecher says: It is not right or fair 


to tax Catholics or Jews for the 8UPPOrt of schools 
in which the Bible fe read.“ His congregation ap- 
beret the buying. If it is not right, it le wrong, ana 

atholics who are thus taxed are, to the extent of 
the taxes they pay, punished,—persecuted for relig- 
ion's sake. 


INFRINGEMENT OF CONSCIENCE 18 PERSECUTION, 


Judge Taft, in giving his opinion in the Superior 
Court of Cincinnati in the case of Minor et al. vs. 
Board of Education of Cincinnati, expressed hia judg- 
ment as follows: “We have this unequivocal eyt- 
dence of the reality of their conscientious scruples, 
that when they have paid the school tax, which is 
not a light one, they give up the privilege of sending 
their children, rather than that they should be eda- 
cated in what they bold to be, and what without the 
adoption of one or both of these resolutions must be 
fairly held to be, Protestant schoole. This is too 
large a circumstance to be covered up by the Latin 
phrase de minimta non curat lez, to which resort is 
sometimes had. These Catholica are constrained 
every year to yield to others their rigbt to one third 
of the school money, a aum of money averaging not 
less than $290,000, every year, on conscientious 
grounds, That isto say, these people are punished 
every year for believing as they do, to the extent of 
8200, 0%; and to that extent those of us who send 
our ‘children to these excellent common schools be- 
come beneficiaries of the Catholic money. We pay 
for our privileges so much less than they actually 
coat. 

I quote thia distinguished authority to justify the 
exceedingly strong accusation made a moment ago. 


THE STATE HAB NO RIGHT TO EDUCATE. 

The Catholic, however, is equally unwilling to 
tranefer the responsibility of the education of his 
children to the State. Hise conscience informs him 
that the State isan incompetent agent to fulfil his 
parental duties. While the whisperings of his con- 
science are clear and uniesletukabls in their dictates, 
it pleases him to hear what others, non-Catholica, 
have to say on this important aspect of the subject. 

The late Gerrit Smith, whose character as an able 
and fearless philanthropist ] need not dwell on, in 2 
letter of Nov. 5, 1873, to Charles Stebbins, of Caze- 
novia, and intended for publication, says: ‘*The med- 
dling of the State with the school is an impertinence 
little lese than its meddling with the Church. A 
lawyer, than whom there is not an abler in the land, 
and who is as eminent for integrity, as for ability, 
writes me: I am against the government's being 
permitted to do anything which can be entrusted to 
individuals under the equal regulation of general 
laws.“ But how emphatically should the school be 
held to be the concern and care of individuals in- 
stead of the government! It ia not extravagant to 
say that government is do more entitled to a voice In 
the school than inthe Church. Both are, or ought 
to be, religious institutions, and in the one impor- 
tant respect that the average scholar ia of a more 
plastic and docile * than the average attendant on 
the Church, the school has greatly the advantage of 
the Church.“ 

The viewe of Gerrit Smith and of the Catholic 
parent coincide in s remarkable degree. g 


HERBERT SPENCER ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Another authority will, I trust, be equally accept- 
able to my hearers, Herbert Spencer, lu the chap- 
ter on National Education“ in Social Statice thus 
writes: In the dame way that our definition of 
State duty forbids the State to administer religion or 
charity, so likewise does It forbid the State to admin- 
{eter education. Inasmuch ea the taking away by 
government of more of a man’s property than is 
ueedfal for malutalning hia rights ta an infringement, 
and therefore a reversal of the government's function 
toward him—and jnasmuch as the taking away of bis 
property to educate his own or other people's chil- 
dren ia not needful for the maintaining of his rights,— 
the taking away of bis property le wrong.“ Mr. 
Spencer then goes on to prove his proposition, and 
refute objections 8 against It by various classes 
of objectors, thus: The reasoning which ia held to 
establish the right to intellectual food will equally 
well establish the right to material food; nay, will 
do more,—will prove that children should be alto- 
gether cared for by the government. For if the ben- 
efit, importance, or necessity of education be assigned 
aa aaufhtient resson why government should edu- 
cate, then may the benefit, importance, or necessity 
of food, clothing, shelter, and warmth be assigned as 
a sufficient reason why government should adminis- 
ter them also. So that the alleged right cannot be 
established withont annulling all parnotal authority 
whatever.” The destruction of parental authority 
and the uselessness of mere intellectual education as 
A preventive of crime, are the chief pointe he makes 
againat State interference with schools, 


THE “JOURNAL OF COMMERCE” ON THE SAME. 

Tue only remedy," says the Journal of Commerce, 
of New York, “we eee in the future for the evils 
which are admitted, is to be found in the entire aep- 
aration of the educational process from State sautbor- 
ity. If this has been found wisest and beat in mat- 
ters of religion, why not in relation to all forms of 
education? Youth needs the bigher sanction of re- 
ligion in every department of culture, and this can- 
not be secured in a State school where there is no 
State Church,’’ 

It cau scarcely be said that the Interference or 
non-interference of the State in school education la 
un open queation. By concession on the part of the 
large majority of the population, liberty to interfere 
is granted, This liberty in no way includes the 
right so to take part In the education of children that 
the just and inalienable rights of parents shall he 
sacrificed, I have dwelt on the argument of parental 
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rights because the assumption of the State to control 

ucation, and the inditference of many parenta to 
this assumption, encourage the supposition that all 
the right is in the State, and none in the parent. 


COMMON SCHOOLS BEGAN ON A RELIGIOUS BASIS, 


In the gradual establishment of State schools the 
element of religious instruction always bad a place 
of honor. The Constitutions of your New England 
States, and in a very remarkable degree those of 
Mussachusetts and Connecticut, recognize God, re- 
liglon, virtue, and morality. The departure of mod- 
ern methods has been from the old and sound ways 
of the founders of the republic, both as reapecta the 
raligious element in the education of the young, and 
the duty of parents to bear the burden of their chil- 
dren's education, The Western States copied the 
Constitutions of the older States, and, like them, in- 
cluded morality and religion as essential parts of a 
sound education; but, falling into the prevailing er- 
ror, learned to exclude God and religious Instruction 
from their schools, 


HAS EDUCATION YET DECREASED CHIME? 


Now hear their piteous lamentation: Did not the 
advocates of our free school system,“ says Mr. Hop- 
kins, Superintendent of Schoolain Indiaua, promise 
the people that if they would take on their shoulders 
the additional burden of taxation for Its support, the 
same would be lightened by the diminution of crime? 
Is there any perceptible decrease of crime in Indi- 
ana? ls there any reasonable probability that there 
soon will be? It is becoming a graye question 
among those who take comprehensive views of the 
subject of education, whether this intellectual cult- 
ure without moral is not rather au injury than a 
benefit. lait not giving teeth to the lion and fangs 
tothe serpent? That ls the true system of trainin 
which adapte itself to the entire complex nature a 
the child. No free government can safely ignore 
this grave subject, for nations that Jose their virtue 
soon lose their freedom.“ Here ls a remarkable 
statement by a friendly pen in the hand of the chief 
official of the educational department of Indiana, 
whose testimony, therefore, must be admitted as of 
great weight. Mr. Hopkins has been reading the 
newspapers of the day, and, startled by the revela- 
tions of crime among the intellectual and educated 
classes, who use the advantages of school learning 
the better to defraad creditors, embezzle trust funds, 
rob pants, form conspiracies to cheat the govern- 
ment, and sell official honor for personal gain, is 
seeking some explanation of a condition of public 
and private morals that cannot continue without de- 
stroying the liberties of the republic. He has bit on 
the right starting-point. Let him go on with his in- 
vestigations, and fear not to disclose hie diacoveries. 


WHAT IS SECULARISM ? 
Our argument is now with the secularists pure 


and simple, They point to their work accomplished, - 


and bid us to the feast of rejolciug. We do not an- 
swer to the call, and stand ready to give the reason 
that is in us. 

What ia meant by secularism in schools? Presl- 
dent Grant deflnes it to mean the exclusion from 
the schools of the teaching of any religious, athe- 
istic, or Pagan tenet. Evidently the President has 
never been a school-teacher, or has never tried to 
teach anything save the multiplication table to a 
bright, intelligent boy, brought up In a Christian 
family on the plan here laid down. Commanding 
armies, handliug a hundred thousand armed men, 18 
child's play in comparison. God, Christ, ain, con- 
ecience, religion, heaven, hell, would meet him at 
every turn, and to flank them successfully, without 
insinuating a Christian, a Pagan, or an Atheistic 
tendency of thought, would give him more trouble 
than he experienced In outflanking the strongest ar- 
my that ever met him on his onward marches. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, a stanch 
and zealous defender of secularism, gives ita expla- 
nation as follows: Strictly speaking, a secular 
school should not inculcate the belief in an overrul- 
ig, Providence.” 

he teacher who honestly meana to teach accord- 
ing to the principles of seculariam will find himself 
In continualembarrassment. If he but mentions the 
name of God, of Christ, with reverence, he leads hia 
bright pupils to infer that auch a Being exilats; if he 
evades s question about God, he indicates doubt; if 
he speaks the name with a sneer on the lip, or a 
shrug of the shoulders, he inculcates to young, Im- 
Pressible minds his contempt for such a belief. See- 
olarists must not attempt to escape the logic of their 
own demands. They ask, in the language of the 
Presidebt, the exclusion of all religious, atheistic, 
and Pagan tenets from Stute schools, and where this 
doctrine lands them they must be pleased to stand. 
They scout the idea that merely excluding the Bible 
means secularism. This is the vain hope of evan- 
elicala, aud that with this concession they will be 
eft free to make compilationg from the Bible—ele- 
gant extracts—to keep up appearances. They do 
not comprehend the nature of.the controversy. The 
dread of “‘popery" blinda them, They will not be 
let off without awallowing in all itə bitterness this 
pill which they have helped prepare. 


EVANGELICALS OBJECT TO THE TERM “‘GODLESS,” 


Yet some evangelical friends have been wrathy 
with me and, others for designating the common 
schools, according to the new law, as godless. I do 
not wish them to be godless; it is not the fault of 
Catholics that they are becoming godless. To leave 
our non-Catholic fellow-citizens free to settle the 
question of religious instruction in the schoola to 
their own satiefaction, Catholics all over the country 
have provided, or they are Providing, school accom- 
modation for Catholic children, that the religious in- 


fluences in these schools may be in harmony with 
the religious convictions of thelr patrons. Hardly 
had we made room in our own achools for all our 
Catholic children in the city of Rochester, than the 
Board of Education of the city, with little ceremony, 
put the Bible and al! religious instruction out of the 
public schools, It was thie Board that made the 
schools under their care, in reality if not in name, 
godless. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANS AND SECULARISTS. 


The liberal Christian, led on by Henry Ward 
Beecher and a large body of clergymen of various 
evangelical denominations, fancies that morals can 


be taught, like good manners, on no higher ground 


or motive than the one of propriety or expediency, 
When interest, passion, the heart’s cravings, out- 
weigh 14 and expediency, morals thus taught 
go by the board, 

The Free Rellgionist is at least consistent; con- 
sistency ia more than the liberal evangelical Christ- 
lan can claim, The former rejects the idea of a 
God-Creator, revelation, and all supernatural trutha, 
He is justified in asking that bis child shall not have 
its mind tinctured with euch errors during school 
hours. He is resolute to drive out of the schools 
which he is taxed to support, and to which he sends 
his children, the sectarianism of evangelicalism ; and 
he ia equally determined to plant in them his pet 
doctrine—the sectarianism of secularism, It iy the 
usual reading of hietory, that bodies of religionists 
never see themselves as others see them. 

The religionist, Catholic and Christian, holding to 
divine and fixed truths, claims the right to impart a 
knowledge of these truths to bie child in the school 
to which he senda it for education, The Free Relig- 
fonist, having no such truths to communicate to his 
child, insists that his fellow-citizen shall not be alr 
lowed to use the achoolhouse for instruction In posi- 
tive religion, because he sends his child to the same 
school, Thus, practically, he ostracizes the religion 
of the Christian, which le positive, and maintains 
hie own, which is negative. All the gain is on the 
side of the Free Religloniets, whose system of morala 
is so transcendental, and out of the reach of the 
masses, that it is valueless for practical good. Both 
call for the teaching of morals, and each In his own 
sense. The evangelical bases his notions of morality 
on the natural and revealed law; the Free Religion- 
iets, or secularist pure and simple, on the natural 
law, and as he concelves it. The latter would ex- 
clude the Sacred Scriptures and all positive religious 
teaching from the schoole. Evangelicals are divided 
into two classes. One class would retain the Bible 
as a text-book of instruction in morals, aa a sign of 
the Christianity of the schools, and as a mode of re- 
Iigious cp They argue, with much trath, that 
if, owing to the neglect of parents at home, the in- 
sufficiency of the Sunday-schoo) and church to reach 
the children moat in need of religious teaching, it be 
not imparted in the week-day achool, it will never be 
imparted. Another class of evangelicala remit the 
Bible and all teaching of morale oa religious grounds 
to the family, the Sunday-school, and the Church, and 
join hands with the Free Religionista in prohibiting 
the name of God, of Christ, and of his teachings in 
the school. The least logical is this liberalized 
Christian evangelical who professes to teach morals 
without the authority in which he claims to believe. 
There is some justification for the stand taken by 
the former clase of evangelicals and by Free Relig- 
lonists; there is none for the position assumed by 
evangelicals, who hold principles by which they care 
not toabide. The liberalized Christian and the Free 
Religionist assert that to be possible which, in the 
nature of things, la not possible, The teacher does 
not exist who, in his achoolroom, can so divest him- 
self of hie own religious or irreligious ideas that no 
influence, direct or indirect, shall go out from him to 
hie pupils. His very best efforts to escape the sus- 
picion of séctarianiam will only serve to tinge his 
teaching with indifferentiam toward all religion; 
thus unintentionally, perhaps, responding to the 
wishes of the Free Religionſst. Scudding from 
Scylla, he is wrecked on Charybdis,—or vice versa. 

On what ground, we may now ask, does either 
protest against the peculiar religious teachings of the 
other in State schools? Both are shocked that their 
taxes should be used to propagate religious creeds in 
which they do not believe. Neither has a word to 
say about the wrong perpetrated on the Catholic, 
whose taxes are used without stint to carry on a 
system of schools from which he is kept out by their 
dominant evangelicalism or indifferentlem. 


A TRIANGULAR CONTEST, 


Thus, as some declare, a triangular contest is in- 
augurated. The Albany Argus, of Nov. 30, 1875, in 
reviewing a sermon of the Rev. Dr. Darling, in 
which the Rey. Dr. insiste on keeping the Bible in 
the common schools, and because thie {a a Christian 
country, remarks: “Who abal) decide? Shall the 
schools be secularized? Shall they be exclusively 
Christian, after the Darling model? Shall room be 
allowed for the McQuaid pattern of achools pervaded 
by Christian influences? The school question, 
then, does not bisect the community. It is a trian- 
gular contest, with the Darlings and McQuaids as 
allies and yet as antagonista; and with the secular- 
iste receiving strong support from Protestant pulpits, 
beside the partial support they receive from argu- 
ments such as are advanced by Dr. Darling.“ Three 
parties there are beyond doubt, but the contest can 
scarcely be called triangular. It is rather a struggle 
of three in one line, with the Catholic party In the 
middle. Each of the others has a hand in his 
pocket; taking hla money to mapport schools to which 

e cannot in conscience send bis children. If he 
but opens his month to complain, a din of angry 
sounds deafens him, and he gets more knocks than 


pence, Jie right to a conscience is admitted when 
hia conscience conforms to the dictates of others. 
A few years ago his claim of conscitntioue convic- 
tions on the Bible question was derided. Now It is 
allowed. To-day he claims to educate hiv child in 
schools in harmony with bie religious convictions. 
Neither contending party gives him heed. All point 
to the common schools, and, while quarrelling among 
themselves as to what they are, aud what they ought 
to be, bid him take them as they are, aud as they 
have made them, or go his way, build his own shool- 
house, and please himself. This is moderate lan- 
guage; rougher and much less civil is what he hears, 
Strange to tell, however, no word is said of sending 
after him his money paid in school taxes. The ordi- 
nary principles of commercial honor are disregarded. 
The justice and equity required by the constitution 
of Connecticut are ignored. Instead of justice the 
Catholic receives insults, “His money! Ic is the 
State's money, public money belonging to the State 
treasury, Protestant money, Be thankful that a 
generous people permits you to be blessed by the 
school advantages brought to your door.“ 


WHO PAYS THE SCHOOL TAX? 


Thus the poor Catholic, who may, perchance, have 
a little common-sense, hears, in the midst of loud 
talk about rights of man and rights of conrcience, 
that his conscience is not his own, and tbe freedom 
offered him le somebody else's freedom; that his 
school taxes take on a special Protestant blesring aa 
they drop into the common treasury, and may uot 
come out, without the odor of evaugelleallem per- 
fuming them. In downright derison he is asked 
what taxes he pays? Is he nota poor laborer without 
a home he can call his own, a mere tenant-at-will? 
Are not the taxes paid by the rich landlord? Simple 
and guileless the son of toil may be, and untutored in 
*political economy, the laws of demand and eupply, 
the intricacies of direct and Indirect taxation; but 
his memory reminds him that when last the land- 
lord called he was told that, as taxes and assessments 
had been so much Increased, a trifle would have to 
be added tothe rent. The same unpleasant remark 
met him in the grocery, the ment-Fhop, the shoe- 
store; wherever, indeed, he went to purchase the 
simplest necessaries of life. Anxious to learn how 
it was that the taxes had been augmented, he talked 
with his neighbors, and after many inquiries dis- 
covered that new and costly achoolloures had been 
built, salaries of teachera and officials had been 
added to, and the sum of incidentals grown out of 
all proportion. A further study of the subject re- 
vealed the fact that one-fourth of all moneys raised 
by taxes in his town was needed for public schools, 
He then learnt why ble rent was ralsed. He wns not 
so dull that he could not comprehend, after the 
practical experience thus obtained, that the consum- 
er and producer pay the taxes. The landlord, the 
manufacturer, the seller, draws the check in pay- 
ment of the tax bill; but the consumer and producer 
furnish a large part of the money with which to 
make good the check. 


FALSE STATEMENTS AND ASSUMPTIONS. 

This subject of State schoo! education is overload- 
ed with unfounded assumptions aud incorrect state- 
ments, A prominent public man, clergyman, poli- 
tician, or editor, has scarcely given utterance to a 
plausible ples, when by the grand chorus of leaser 
oracles It is taken up and repeated until it sounds 
like an accepted axiom. 


WHAT I8 SECTARIANISM ? 


The greatest abuse of language is in the popular 
meaning of the word sectarian, On the frenzied 
brain of many it acts like the cry of mad dog“ in a 
crowded street, Who Inquires into Ite signification? 
Light thrown on it would only weaken its power for 
mischief. The analyzation of the word by John. 
C. Spencer, Secretary of State of New York, and 
one of the ablest lawyers the State has produced, 
dissects it thorougbly, and exposes the erroneous. 
sense iri which itis used. After saying that “relig- 
ious doctrines of vital interest will be inculcated,, 
not as theological exercises, but incidentally in the 
course of literary and scientific Instructions," and 
that such teachings are sectarian. he goes on to say: 
It is belleved to be an error to suppose that the ab- 
sence of all religious instruction, if it were practica- 
ble, is a mode of avoiding sectarianiam. On the 
contrary, It would be in itself sectarian, because it 
would be consonant to the views of a particular 
class, and opposed to the opinions of other classes. 
. .. His only purpose ia to show the mistake of those 
who suppose they may avoid sectariunism by avoid- 
ing all religious instruction.“ 


INCONSIATENCY OF THE EVANGELICAL. 


Great confusion of Ideas and grievous injustice re- 
sult from this misapprehension of the senge of secta- 
rianlsm. No one declalme so loudly against sectari- 
anlam as your inteneely religious evangelical, Even 
when e that the Bible shall be read, and 
that his general form of Protestantism, shall fill the 
schoolhouse, by some obliquity of mental vision pt 
culiar to his class he startles the country by his 
frantic cries uf danger to the public schools tbrough 
sectarianiam. Is this honest, or is it hypocritical? 
If the prejudices in which he was born and bred so 
confuse and blind his intellect that he cannot see a 
self-evident truth, his blnoder may be charged to 
mistaken honesty, But what accumulated injustices 
spring out of his blunder! 


BENIGNITY OF THE SECULARISBT. 


Then up rises the secularist, with benign counte- 
nance and penile words, to reprove the evangelical 
for wrong done to the poor Catholic sectarian, and 
In the namg of peace and conciliation, and as a set- 
tlement of all difficulties, to offer his gift of secular- 
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ism pure and simple. It is not courteous to exam- 
ine gifts too closely; but, as this one Ia bought partly 
with Catholic money, it must be borne with that, be- 
fore accepting the present, the Catholic turns it 
round on every side, scrutinizes its shape, ita color, 
and its substance, to make sure that in it no danger 
lurks concealed. To the Catholic secularism is as 
much sectarian as evangelicallam. 


AN AMERICAN'A RIGHT TO AGITATE. 


A false statement, and one dally heard, la that to 
ask for a calm talk on the merita and demerits of the 
existing system of schools means no less than an at- 
tempt to favor ignorance, impede education, and 
break down all schools. It le an American's right to 
argue, find fault, discuss, agitate. Agitation is 
healthful; in this particular instance it quickens 
the building of Catholic schoolhouses. A Catholic 
is the last one to be tannted with want of love for 
education. He has only to point to his schools dot- 
ting the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
All other classes put together do not equal him in 
the number and efficiency of Christian free schools, 
Yet he is only at the beginning of his work, 


NO DANGER FROM THE POPE. 


Another incorrect statement is, that to allow pa- 
rental rights, as demanded by the natural, the divine, 
and the common law, is to hand over the country to 
the Pope and the Catholic Church. When the 2 
of the country will permit the government to deal 
with its citizena, the parents of the children, as 
equity and justice require, the liberties of the Re- 
public will meet no danger from the Catholic Church 
or the Pope. It is this bugbear of “popery’’ which 
bewllders and frightens people. 


EXTENT OF COMMON-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


It is not decided what is meant by a common- 
school education. If is anything from A BC up to 
a finished university course, including professional 
studies, except theology. President Grant restricts 
it to the rudimentary branches of learning. Presl- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University, in the Atlantic 
Monthly of last June, makes this statement: Sup-“ 

e, for example, that the State requires of all chil- 
ren acertain knowledge of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, such as children usually ac- 
quire by the time they are twelve yearn of age. It is 
not unreasonable, though by no means necessary, 
that the Somit should bear the whole cost of 
giving all children that amount of elementary train- 
ng, on the ground that so much is necessary for the 
safety of the State; but when the education of a 
child is carried above that compulsory limit, it Is by 
the voluntary act of the child’s parents, and the 
benefit accrues partly to the State, through the In- 
crease of trained intelligence among the population, 
but partly also to the individual, through the im- 
provement of his powers and prospects.“ 

Many of the secular newspapers agree with the 
above authorities in limiting a common school edu- 
cation to the aimplest elementary branches. Such a 
restricted education answers for rural districts in 
which a more extended course of studies is Impossi- 
ble. Tie down the curriculum of studies to the ru- 
dimentary branches of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography in villages, towns, and cities, and in 
ten years’ time the system of common schools will be 
abandoned, The ambition of all centres of popula- 
tion la to elevate the standard of common-school ed- 
ucation, until the town that cannot boast of ita 
1 school, and its high school, or day college, 

rops behind its sister town, in the race for advanced 
education at the public expense. The normal 
school, with its pretentious title, 1s another device 
for placing within the reach of large numbers, gullt- 
lesa of any thought of following the teacher's pro- 
tession, an education such as in former years could 
be had only in denominational academies and semi- 
naries, To such an extent has this crowding out of 
academies and seminaries, generally under denomi- 
national control, and supported by church organiza- 
tiona and private patrons, gone on, by the substitu- 
tion of union schools, high schools, normal schools, 
free colleges, living on the bounty of the common 
treasury, that many denominational iostitutions 
pase came to live, and others are only gasping for 

reath. 


UNLIMITED EXPANSION OF THE SYSTEM. 


Let us lieten to two other authorities giving thelr 
opinion of the scope of common-schoo! studies, 

enry Ward Beecher may be pitted against Presi- 
dent Grant, and Superintendent Philbrick, of Bos- 
ton, against President Eliot. “The common 
schools,“ says Mr. Beecher, ‘‘should be so comfort- 
able, 80. fat, ao rich, so complete, that no select school 
could live under their drippings.” In hia annual 
report for 1874, Mr. Philbrick writes: „Our public 
schools are maintalned on so liberal a scale, and 
thelr influence so largely predominates, that. the pri- 
vate schools exert no appreciable effect upon their 
character.“ Boston has its system of Latin schools, 
normal schools, high schools, grammar schools, to 
demonstrate the absurdity of President Grant's ex- 
pectation that the rudimentary branches would sat- 
iafy the American people. Mr, Philbrick gives sta- 
tistics to show, that, while in 1830 there were in Bos- 
ton 7,430 children in the public schools, there were 
in private schools 4,018; but in 1873, with an addi- 
tion of 200,000 to the population, there were in the 
public schools 35,930, and in private schools only 
3,887. Neither enumeration includes the 5,000 chil- 
dren in Christian free schools supported by parents 
of the Catholic religion. 


WHY THEY DIFFER, 


When the aim of the argument is to catch popular 
applause, we boast of a system of schools that brjn 
to every child in the land a knowledge of the rudi- 
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mentary branches of learning. When we wish to 
conciliate and win the patronage of well-to-do citi- 
zene in cities and towns, we Impress on their minds 
the economy of obtaining superior education, includ- 
ing ancient and modern languages, and all the ac- 
complishments, under the State arrangement, rath- 
er than in private schools. The public school sys- 
tem, as adyocated by many to be imposed on all the 
citizens of this Republic, is nothing else, in my judg- 
ment, than a huge conspiracy against religion, Indi- 
vidual liberty and enterprise, and parental rights. 
It is a monopoly on the part of the State, usurping to 
itself the entire control of the teacher's business, 
driving out competition, herding the children togeth- 
erin large numbers, working all alike as so many 
bits of machinery, instead of having them in smaller 
family and neighborhood echools, acting on the chil- 
dren according to individual character, by teachers 
more immediately under the control of parents. 

Various causes work to push school taxation to an 
unbearable degree. Friends of common schoole, tak- 
log advantage of popular sympathy, urge outlays of 
money for houses, apparatus, books, novelties of 
every kind, and increased salaries of teachers, no that 
tax-payers are at last asking to know what was the 
original contract, and where these enormous expen- 
ditures are to end; they are alao looking for results, 
and comparing notes with other countries. Mr. 
Philbrick, of Boston, when in Vienna, did not die- 
cover that our lavish disbursements of a good-natured 
people's money had given ue a high rank In school 
progress, as compared with European countries, ex- 
cept in our primary schools, 


COBTLINESS OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


But business men long ago learned that no job was 
ao i pasa as a government job; and no wonder 
that they are now turning their attention to thie mo- 
nopoly of State education, as a financial Interest of 
general and deep concern in these hard times. There 
are others who can give figures and statistics of 
school work beside State and city superintendents of 
public schoola, Tho Cincinnati correspondent of 
the New York Datly Bulletin, a paper strictly com- 
mercial, writes under date of Jan, 17, 1876:— 


“Our schools, the best of our institutions, represent, for 
instance, fully aa much miseducation as education; and 
the boards having charge of them are, compared with 
other bodies, least regurdfal of proper economy, because 
they act undera popular and therefore the least analyzed, 
public feeling. H you will examine, you wil) find that, o 
all taxes, schoo) taxes have for that reason Increased fast- 
eat. Compare our school expenses with those of any Ger- 
man State, and you will find that ours cost more and — 
form least. The heaviest taxed German State for these 
purposes Is Hesse Cassel; it taxes H centas per head, and it 
makes up Th per cent. of all the taxes levied. Now there 
are levied for achool purposes in Cincinnati $774.84, which 
is full $2.50 per head, and la about one-sixth of all the 
taxes, or 16 per cent. In Hesse Cassel the tax Includes libra- 
ries, aniversities, and art schools; with us It includes ouly 
the schools up to high schools, and a good part of their ex- 
pense ia borne by trust funds. As to the culture, the Ger- 
man schools reach a larger 88 of- the youth of the 
State, and are very thorough from the lowest to the high- 
eat grade, the teachers being much bettor qualified than 
ours. Had I taken Saxony or Baden, both more econom- 
ical and officient than Hesne Cassel, the comparison would 
have been still more agalnst us. Zürich, the highest taxed 
city In Europe for these objects, takes hut D4 cents per 
head, and their school taxes are one-fifth of all taxes; but 
there also it includes libraries, a university, polytechnto- 
lam, lyceums, and common schools; and surely no city on 
earth has a superior culture than this city," 


Strongly as this writer puta his case, he fails to do 
it justice; for he omita to state that more than half 
the children of the city in schools are in parents’ 
schools, or denominational and private schools. In 
New York City, school taxes are four dollars per 
head for each one of its million inhabitants; and 
large numbers of its children are in other than State 
schools, Boston, which has a jess number of pupils 
in private and religious schools, shows a marked in- 
crease in the per capita cost, In 1878, for teachers 
and incidental expenses, not including new school- 
houses, the cost per head of its two hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants was 55.52: and, including the 
buildings, it reached nearly $T. These figures are 
for tax-payers. 

Let me say to you just here, that if the scheme of 
higher education extending from the elementary 
school up to a full university course, now broached, 
be attempted to be carried out in ite fulness and uni- 
versality, all the revenues of all your cities, towns, 
and States, and all the revenues of these United 
States, will not suffice to pay the cost. 

Intelligent, wise, earnest parents, and friends of 
sound education, will watch with interest the gradu- 
al unfolding and development of the State system of 
schools. Their attention will be given to this crush- 
ing-out of denominational schools for the humbler 
classes of society, to see in it the inexorable destruc- 
tlon of all denominational seminaries, academies, 
colleges, and universities. 


STATE COLLEGES TO CRUSH OUT DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES. 


This policy is foreshadowed in the proposed Na- 
tional University scheme, Iam not drawing infer- 
ences from my imagination. The address of Presi- 
dent White of Cornell University, delivered at De- 
troit, In August, 1874, lacka nothing in openness and 
directness of speech. Among other pointa, it con- 
tains these: t le in view of such a m growth 
in over two Irundred years, under the prevailing ays- 
tem, that I present the following as the fundamen- 
tal proposition of this paper:— 

"Tha main proviston for advanced education in the Unit- 
ed States must be made hy the people at larga, acting th * 
their National and State 3 to endow and ma 
tain insiltutions for the hig instruction, fully equipped 
and free from seclarian control. 

“iut J argue next, that our exlating public-school system 
len ua logically and necessarily to the endowment of ad- 
vanced tnstruction.’" 


To show his utter contempt for the rudimentary 


education called for by President Grant, Mr. White 
thus expresses his conviction; ‘The prelimina 
education which many of our strongest Men receiv 
leaves them simply beaste of prey, It has simply 
sbarpened their claws and tusks; but a higher edu- 
cation, whether In science, literature, or history, not 
only sharpens the faculties, but gives him new ex- 
emplars and ideals.” President White and Herbert 
Spencer both require very advanced education before 
morale, under this new dispensation, avail to make a 
man better. 


NO COLLEGES BUT STATE COLLEGES, 


Mr. White's address is not a string of propositions 
and arguments without conclusions. Here is one: 

“Next, as to State policy, I would have it go ln the same 
direction as heretofore, but with a liberality and steadiness 
showiug far more foresight. I would baye each of those 
Statea bnild up higher, upon the foundations laid by na- 
tional grants, their public Inatitutions for advanced in- 
struction as distinguished from private sectarian institu- 


tions. 

„would have each State bulld up one institution under 
ita control, rather than the twenty under the control of 
conferences, and dioceses, and synods, and conslstories, 
and presbyteries, and denominational associations of vari- 
ous vecta. 


There can be no mistake about the learned Presi- 
dent's meaning, nor is one denominational organiza- 
tion omitted from bis comprehensive catalogue, He 
advocates secularism, pure and simple, in our colleges 
and universities, paid for by taxes levied on the la- 
borers, mechanics, and farmers of the country. He 
excludes form State aid all institutions in which any 
religious tenet, even the existence of an 2828 
Providence, fe taught, If, on the establishment 
these secular State colleges, their authorities should 
permit the reading of the Bible, as s book of spiritual 
or religious trathe of more value than the Koran, it 
will be the cheerful duty of the Liberal League to 
protest against the abuse and infraction of the law, 
as the League protested in Philadelphia, ‘The use 
of the Bible in the public schools is a violation of 
the recognized American principle that the State and 
Church ought to be absolutely separate.” 


HOW WILL THE EVANGELICALS LIKE IT? 


What will the members of the New England Bap- 
tist Educational Convention, assembled in Worcester, 
Mass., who recommended the establishment of at 
least one academy under Baptist contro] in each of 
the New England States, say to this arrangement ? 
What will their brethren assembled in Chicago,and 
representing the Western States, think of It? How 
will the Southern Baptista who met in Marion, Ala., 
and who declared that the only hope Is Christian 
education in our schoole,” like a policy destined to 
overshadow and destroy denominational high schools, 
academies, and colleges, as it destroyed denomina- 
tional elementary schools? These three conventions 
were held in 1871. President Andrews, of Denison 
University, Ohio, has the advantage of four years’ 
experience and observation since the holding of 
these conventions, He has seen the clouds gather- 
lng; he has heard the mutterings of the brewing 
etorm; the signe in the heavens tell him that, when 
that storm bursts, it will be over the heads of de- 
nominational colleges, “Tbe proposed reform,“ 
says President Andrews, will involve religious com- 
plications. Higher education cannot be separated 
from religion, Athelsts will not pay taxes to sup- 
port theistic Instruction, nor theists atheistic. But 
to put higher Instruction into the handa of the gov- 
ernment is not only impolitie, but wrong in princi- 
ple. ... The government should hold the same rela- 
tlon to bigher education that it does to religion, 
Further, religion Is essential to higher culture, and 
the State cannot teach religion. It le injustice to 
those opposed to Christianity. Christianity fa the 
natural ally of culture. Finally, intellectual culture 
without religion cannot build character, The great 
need of the nation Je moral force, The divorce of 
culture and religion is forced and unnatural.” Does 
President Andrews hope to avert the storm by hia 
weak voice? Does he dream of holding the inner 
line of fortifications, protecting ble bigher education, 
after abandoning to the enemy all the outposta? 
When elementary schools, in which the foundation 
of sound Christian morals is laid, were given over to 
secularists at thelr first bidding, resistance to the 
advancing foe became impossible, 


WHAT THE METHODISTS THINE, 
In 1873, the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 
quadrennial address of Its bishops, thus put itself on 
record: We do not hesitate to avow that we regard 
the education of the 33 as one of che leading 
functions of the Church, and that she cannot abdi- 
cate in favor of the State without infidelity to her 
trust and irreparable damage to society, e res- 
sons for occupying thie ground, which inhere jn the 
very nature of this interest, and in the relation of 
children to the Church, all are intensified by the an- 
tagoniam of modern science, and the outcasting of 
the religious element from all the school systems 
fostered by State legislation. It le not ours to dle- 
pute with Cæsar: but, fully persunded that the salt 
of religious truth alone can preserve education, we 
feel that the responeibilities of the Church grow with 
the progress of society and the demands of the age.“ 


WHAT MARES THE METHODISTS CRAZY. 


Other authorities of high standing in the Methodist 
denomination might be cited in favor of religious 
teaching in schools. It is but fair to state that the 
mention of any aystem of schools under which com- 
mon justice might be meted out to Catholic parents, 
suffices to drive the whole body of MetHodiet preach- 
ere and hearers frantic, crazy. The Baptiste are not 
much less intolerant. Seeularists may therefore 
count on their assistance in ousting from the schools 
the very name of the Christiana’ God. The pro- 
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fessed principles of these religious sects avail nothing 
against their avowed hatred of the Catholic Church 
and Catholics, * 

WIO SUPPORT CRURCHES. 


The various evangelical sects yielded up the con- 
test for religious education in common schools almost 
without a struggle. It is sald that the children, 
whose education is not advanced beyond the element- 
ary branches of learning, do notin time become pew- 
holdera and supporters of churches, These efficient 
alds to church support are found inthe classes which 


pass through denominational schools of a higher 


grade. Round these all the forces of evangelicalism 
will rally to uphold the right of parents of the respoc- 
.table class to provide religious education for their 
children. Certainly the zeal; the labora, the munifi- 
cent generosity of the evangelical denominations, to 
build and endow academies and colleges, deserve 
unbounded praise. But when the State opens its 
plethoric treasury to establish secular colleges, with 
allowances of freedom not possible in sectarian insti- 
tutions, the struggle will be short and decisive. This 
is not prophecy; it is history. 


WHAT KILLS EVANGELICAL COLLEGES. 


The once 8 Methodist College at Lima, 
N. V., dwindled to inaigniticance, — moved to 
Syracuse to escape death, shortly after the opening 
of Cornell University. About the same time 
Hobart College, under the control of the Episcopal 
Church, began to lose students, until now, notwith- 
standing large endowments, the ngeras of the two 
hands would almost suffice to count them. The 
Presbyterian Seminary of Geneseo closed ita doors 
when a State normal school in the same village 
opened its classes. The Baptist Academy of Brock- 
pon became a State normal school to escape death. 

ther places have the same history. The atmos- 
phere of these normal schools Is still redolent with 
evangelicalisnh, but it is only on sufferance; at the 
firat demand of Jew or atheist the names of the God, 
Creator, and Christ will be banished, praying and 
hymo-singing stopped. 

I now leave evangelical Christians to ponder over 
President Grant's demand that no religious tenet 
shall be taught in State schools, and this new defini- 
tion of non-sectarianiesm. 


SECULARISTS ABE IN GREAT GLEE 


over their progress. They look forward to speedy 
and complete success. Their victory im common 
schools carries them triumphantly along to State 
secular universities. Indeed, they might begin their 
song of triumph, if not for complete accomplishment, 
then for rapid advancement. Only one foe stands 
undlsmayed before them. It ia the Catholic parent 
who permits no one to come between him and his 
child. The father is a Christian, prizing his faith 
more than his purse or the world’s esteem; resolute 
to transmit to his offspring the precious boon of re- 
ligion in its purity and brightness, undimmed by the 
jeer, and scoffs, and calumnies of unbelievers; he 
will not permit his children to breathe an atmos- 
here of infidelity. Others may think and say that 
he is wrong; he knows that he is right. He meddles 
not with others, He listens to much counsel from 
well-meaning friends, They tell him it is a glorious 
privilege for his boy to be the equal and companion 
of a rich man's son. It may happen—it often hap- 
peny—that he cares no more for the rich man's son 
than for the rich man himeelf. They point to the 
palatial schoolhouse, grand and gorgeous in all its 
polntments; to the teachers, learned and accom- 
plished, They tell him all these shall his son enjoy, 
without price or pay, if he will but intrust his boy's 
education to the State, which loves to play foster- 
father to its children, The poor man’s poverty 
gnaws into the bone under the proffered bribe; his 
mind dwells on the temporal advantages ao enticingly 
offered; be loves his child, and he believes in an 
overrull Providence, a God, Creator, Supreme 
Master of the universe; he believes in a world to 
come, and cherishes the hope that, after this life, he 
and his boy shall be reunited with the blessed in 
heaven. Under the coarse coat and rough exterior 
of many a day-laborer there beats a heart of honest 
manliness that would scorn to be the beneficiary of 
any man’s aid. He pays for his child’s education; 
he hates to pay for a superior education for his richer 
neighbor's won. There is a laudable pride in this 
spirit of independence and self-reliance, the very 


ues upon which the Republic depends for its 


existence. i 
He can conceive of no true happiness excep as his 
Ute conforma to the teachings and wili of bis God, 


His thoughts of hgppiness for himself are bound up 
with those of his child. His child's happiness for 
this world and the next Interests and determines hia 
actiona at home, in its play, in school, and in church, 
He le concerned about its lessons, but still more 
about every Influence bearing on the direction and 
formation of mind and character. Like Herbert 
Spencer, he knows that mere intellectual education 
will not form character; and, like President White, 
he holds that the preliminary education which many 
receive only sharpens claws and tusks, and makes 
beasts of prey. To guard against such dangers, thia 
father, whose religion is real and living, made up of 
doctrines to be known and believed, and of observ- 
ances and practices to be faithfully followed, dares 
not before God and his conscience neglect to train 
his sou in these observances, make him familiar 
with their use, and fill his mind and soul with love 
and reverence toward them. How will it be with 
his boy, if the school fail to come to his aid, or, 
what is worse, operate disastrously, by positive or 
negative teaching, upon bis soul? What will be the 
future of that boy if the atmosphere he breathes at 
school be filled with doubt, sneers, negation? 
There is not in this audience one father who, if he 


believed ina life to come, of happiness or misery 
eternal, would take any unnecessary chances with 
regard to hia child's education and schoo) life. If 
you judge the rest of the world only from your 
stand-point of belief, the brave struggle of a Catholic 
poor man to obtain a Christian education for hie 
child will continue to be an enigma, and lead to acts 
of tnjustice. 


AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS, 


Catholica and secularists agree on some points, 
and differ on others. 

They agree that education ls an important factor 
in the making of an intelligent citizen, and is tbere- 
fore very desirable, They do not agree in the char- 
acter of the education necessary to make this good 
citizen. The Catholic points to his personal sacri- 
fices in time, labor, and money, to secure for his chil- 
dren education in the sense in which he understands 
it. The secularist bids us look at what the State has 
done for him. He cannot demonstrate the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of his convictions and preaching 
by what he hay done. He pays, it Is true, hie share 
of public taxes. So does the Catholic. The secular- 
ist Insists that there shall be State schools after ble 
plan, according to his convictions, paid for by taxa- 
tlon from which no one shall be exempt, while all 
shall be obliged to drink at his well of knowledge, 
such as it is. A Catholic argues that the secularist’s 
motion of education was never etrong, never attained 
to the power of a principle, or he would have with- 
drawn bis children from schools in which they were 
taught what he might be pleased to call the superati- 
tions of evangelicaliym. As between the two, on the 
head of personal sacrifices in furtherance of the 
cause of education, the Catholic has an advantage 
over the secularist in demonstrating the courage of 
his convictions, 

Both agree that Instruction In morala in some form 
Is essential for the right education of youth. They 
differ in their understanding of what is meant by 
morals, and as to the suthority by which such teach- 
ing should be Inculcated. e secularist rises no 
higher in his conception of morala than the temporal 
well-being of the child, and “the doing of acta con- 
ducive to general enjoyment.” Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
Unitarian minister, calls thie policy ‘‘a materialistic 
naturaliem, and a philosophical fatallsm.““ 


SEOULARISTS TEACHING MORALS. 


The helplessness of the secularist as a teacher of 
the people is best described by Herbert Spencer in 
Firat Principles: “Few, if any, are as yet fitted 
wholly to dispense with such (religious) conceptions 
as are current. The highest sbatractions take so 
great a mental power to realize with any vividness, 
and are so inoperative on conduct unless they are 
vividly realized, that their regulative effects must, 
for a long period to come, be appreciable on but a 
small minority... Those who relinquish the faith 
in which they have been brought up, for this most 
abstract faith in which religion and science unite, 
may not uncommouly act up to their convictiona. 
Left to their organic morality, enforced only by gen- 
eral reasonings imperfectly wrought out and difficult 
to keep before the mind, the defects of Nature will 
often come out more strongly than they would have 
done under their previous creed.“ No one is better 
entitled to a hearing on the side of the secularists 
than Herbert Spencer. How far they are able to 
provide a code of morals for the training of the young 
in substitution of that of the Christian religion, he 
has clearly stated. The child accepts ita leasons In 
science and morals on authority. The secularist 
child has no other authority than that of the teacher, 
supplemented and enforced by ita parents, Hence 
the neceasity of harmony of thought between parent 
and teacher. But moral goodness,“ to be effective 
even In the secularist’s idea, demands vividness of 
conception beyond the power of attainment on the 
part of children, since few of their parents can rise 
to its realization. In other words, the teaching of 
morals in a seculariat’s school is all but impossible. 


STANDARDS OF MORALS DIFFER, 


The secularist’s standard of morals differs: in ma- 
terial points from that of the Catholic, The former, 
in admitting the law of divorce, consents to a disrup- 
tion of ties that alone guarantee the sacredness and 
unity of the family; permits passion, pleasure, and 
self-will to have their way in defiance of that law of 
self-restraint and patience under trials and difficul- 
ties necessary to bold the family together, at least 
for the children’s sake. The Catholic can address 
the secularist in the words of the eloquent Bishop of 
Orleans: “It is not so much my Church which they 
would destroy as your home; and I defend it, For 
all those things which are the supreme objects of 
your desire—reason, philosophy, society, the basia of 
your Institutions, the subject of your books, the 
sanctity of your hearts, the morals of yourchildren,— 
these are the things which [ defend, and which you 
paron Any in crowning those who would destroy 

em, 

A Catholle’s code of morala embraces the teach- 


inga of the Bible, interpreted by the Church. Tt- 


does not end with teachings: it has ordinances, sac- 
raments divinely instituted to give grace, aupernatu- 
ral power with which to resist temptation, overcome 
passion, escape from sin. Your denial of these 
truths does not lessen a Oatholic's faith in them, nor 
weaken his conscience with regard to them. 

You may remember Henry 
Thanksgiving sermon, and the picture he drew of 
the condition of morals in the Brooklyn schools, in 
which were teachers who held their positions by the 
sacrifice of thelr virtue to school commissioners. 
You may also have heard that Thomas W. Field, 
Superintendent of Schools in the same clty of Brook- 
lyn, In his annual report of four or five years ago, 
gave a fearful account of the prevalent immorality. 


Ward Beecher’s last 


This report was suppressed by the Buard of Educa- 
tion, on the principle, 1 suppose, that the whole 
truth must not always be spoken. Is it any wonder 
that Catholic parents ask that they, and not pollti- 
clans, shall have the choosing of their children's 
teachers? You have not forgotten the article in 
the Boston Herald of Oct. 20, 1871, giving the sub- 
stance of Professor Agassiz’ address before the Mas- 
sachuretts State Teachers“ Association. Again, I 
say, ia lt any wonder that Catholic parents, heari 
these confessions, even under a acl phan policy o 
silence and concealment, lose faith in the State sys- 
tem, and provide schools of their own at sacrifices 
worthy of murtyrs? I cite these instances in no 
spirit of exultation, but of regret; and it therefore 
gives me pleasure to say that the character of the 
teachers of Boston stands too high to come under 
such imputations. 


THE STATE CANNOT TEACH RELIGION, 


Catholica and secularists agree that a State with- 
out religion cannot teach religion, Therefore, say 
the latter, let there be no religions teaching. There- 
fore, say the former, let there be religious teaching 
in the schools by those who can impart it in harmo- 
ny with the parent's belief. These gay, furthermore, 
that, when Massachusetts had religion, she was care- 
fui that religion, and morality through religion, 
should be taught in our schools. It ia claimed that 
Massachusetts gained her most distinguished honors 
from men educated under religious influences in 
school, at home, and in church; but that now she is 
tonsuming her capital, without putting any of it at 
interest. The shadow of religions teachings still lin- 
gers around ber school-houses. Shallit be that ber 
future men of note are to be no more than shadows 
of those that went before them? 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEE.) 


Poetry. 
* [For THE IN DEZ. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: 
A MOHAMMEDAN LEGEND, 
‘Within the learned oity, ere day was overcast, 
Amid the busy multitude a stately woman passed; 


And in her hand uplifted a lighted torch she bore, 
And carried still a water-jar that held its dripping store. 


“Now pause, thou holy woman! and, prithee, what's the 
sign? 

And what thy mystic meaning, and what thy word divine?“ 

Nor faded then the glamour, in her far-reaching eyes, 

But still she turning heeded, and answered in this wise ;— 


“For woes and wrongs of ages unto my vision given, 4 

I would cast my burning fiambeau within the gates of 
heaven, 

And with abundant waters would quench the flames of hell, 

While men, and God, and angels, should answer, It is 
well.“ 


“And then, O Light inefable! thy glory would be shown, 
And men should know and love thee, but for thyself alone; 
And worship in thy presence with heart and nim sincere, 
And serve thee now and ever, neither through Rope nor 


Soar." 
ARNETTE CORLias, 


METROEN, Mass., Feb. 7, 1878. 
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1. Bubscribers who do notgive express notice to the con- 
“ae considered as wishing to continue the subscription. 

2. I subscribers wish their papers discontinued, pub- 
lishers may continue to send them until all arrearages are 


ald. 

3. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, and the paper ix sent to the former direction, 
they are held responsible, Notice should always be given 
of the removal. 

4. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
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TRE Golden Rule thinks Mark Twain was right In 
advising to murder prayer-meeting bores,” What 
a aweet Golden Rule / 


A CONNECTICUT oubscriber writes: Having been 


a deeply interested reader of THE INDEX almost 
from the firet number, I feel that I cannot afford to 
mias for one week the instructive and profitable read- 
ing it afforde me. Although times are hard and 
wages low, yet I can well spare six cents a week for 
Tux Inpex, even if I have to forego some other 
luxuries,” 

Cannot you form a club of five new subscribers 
to THe INDEX, among your own friends and ac- 
quaintance? To clubs of five new subscribers the 
paper will be sent for a year at $2.50 each; to clubs 
of ten new subscribers, at $2.00 each. An extra copy 
will be sent free to the getter-up of the club. This 
reduction cannot be made to any whose names are 
now on our mail-list, as it is made in the hope that 
such new subscribers will renew at regular rates, 
Now is the time to help TuE INDEX, if you really 
value its ideas and alma. 


Tux ‘Religions Freedom Amendment,“ at the 
suggestion of an earnest friend of that measure, has 
been printed on half-sheets, for the use of all who 
are willing to interest themselves In getting it fairly 
before the people. Space is left below the Amend- 
ment for writing; and those who are willing to do a 
little unselfish work for their country at this crisle 
can use these half-sheets very effectively by sending 
them to the editors of daily papers, with a written 
requeat to publish the Amendment as a matter of 
common Interest. Copies of thie printed Amend- 
ment will be sent cheerfully to any address on appli- 
cation at this office. 


AN ILLINOIS subseriber who has often proved his 
solid friendship for THE INDEX by actively working 
to increase its circulation exerelses his ‘‘constitution- 
al right of grumbling” by eritlelsme that we do not 
wish at all to suppress, though they were apparently 
not made for publication, We are sure, however, 
that he misconceives the real purport and tendency 
of the articles he alludes to: When I first sub- 
acribad for THE INDEN, I did it with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. I supposed it was going to be a paper 
in favor of all reforms that were calculated to light- 
en the burdens heaped upon down-trodden humani- 
ty, whether in Church or State or public opinion, I 
confess, however, that this enthusiasm has some- 
what cooled down. I should regret extremely, how- 
ever, to see THE INDEX go down. It has dealt many 
manly and giant blows at superstition and theologi- 
eal tyranny. Although these blows have been hard 
and well laid on, it has been done in a spirit worthy 
of imitation, For this, it merits the approbation 
of all friends of religious freedom. But on what 
many of its patrons regard as the greatest question 
of the age, it has placed itself on the side of the aris- 
tocracy of wealth, lending whatever strength it could 
to the strong against the weak, Witness the editori- 
al contributions of R. P. Hallowell in defence of that 
iniquitous engine of oppression and injustice, the 
U. S. banking system, and his opposition to the la- 
bor movement; and also your own advocacy of the 
right of taking interest on capital.” How any one 
can think that savings banks, paying interest on the 
small deposits of the poor, and giving them thus a 
powerful motive to store up and honestly increase 
their little earnings, oppress the weak, or favor op- 
pression at all, we cannot understand; but we are 
content to abide by the judgment of those who are 
just and well-informed, 


THE PURIFICATION OF POLITICS. 


The Hon. John T. Hoffman, formerly Governor of 
New York, recently delivered a very thonghtful lect- 
ure in New York city on Liberty and Order—the 
Limits of Government.” Several things which he 
said deserve to be pondered by all who have the best 
interests of popular govérmment at heart, Among 
them, however, none ia more worthy of note than his 
remarks on “the importance of a single executive 
power” :— 

„Thus, even in this, the most popular government 
known to history, does power steal away from the 
many to the-few, and often turns to one political 
chieftain. Here where we have so holy a horror of 
the ‘one man power,’ the interests of the community 
are often guarded for a time (sometimes injured) by 
the inclinations of one man, and that man, not un- 
frequently, one not In official life. This la the one- 
man power, an essential element in every govern- 
ment, whether of the people, of a party organization, 
of a railroad company, or of any other branch of pri- 
vate business, reasserting itself. We have unwisely 
shut it out from our State constitution and our city 
charters; still it makes itaelf felt, because in the nat- 
ure of things it ia a necessity. We refuse the neces- 
sary, undivided, executive power to the oficial 
openly chosen by the voice of the people; it la seized 
by some one else, self-appointed, or selected in secret 
by afew. The executive branch of an effective gov- 
ernment must always consist of a single head, and to 
that head must be accountable the officers entrusted 
with every part of the actual administration of the 
government. No good substitute can be found fora 
single éxecative power, Substitutes have been tried. 
The two kings of Sparta and the two consuls at 
Rome were failures, The distribution of adminietra- 
tive power among independent heads of departmenta 
at Albany le a failure, The distribution of power 
and reaponeibility in this city among Boards and 
Commissions has been a most costly failure. And a 
single executive has this advantage: that, indepen- 
dent of the restraints of law, there are certain moral 
restraints which act upon an Individual, but are in- 
efficient when we seek to apply them to bodies of 
men, or to a number of men among whom responsi- 
bility is divided. Conscience is not a thing which 
can safely be distributed, a little bit for the separate 
use of each individual member of a numerous body. 
A man is capable of shame; a body of men, as is 
well known, feels in a much less degree this natural 
restraint upon human conduct,” 

There is nothing specially new in these reflections ; 
but they present considerations to which too little 
attention is commonly paid In political discussions 
in this country, The extent to which we are now 
governed by unofficial rings,“ from the invisible 
cliques which manage caucuses and primary meet- 
ings to the Tammany, Canal, Whiskey, and other 
tings which contrive to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the communities they simultaneously de- 
fraud and disgrace, shows how hard it ia to protect 
democratic institutions from political sharpers 
and acknowledged or unacknowledged ‘‘bosses.’’ 
Against maladministration of the government there 
is no absolute protection; but.the amount of it will 
be certainly minimized by that system which, other 
things being equal, shall witi the most force bring 
the moral sentiment of the community to bear upon 
menu entrusted with office. The civil service re- 
form has been purposely pushed aside by interested 
politicians and bargain-makers, because It threatened 
to destroy the trade by which they lived; but the bit- 
ter cup of humiliation pressed to the lips of the na- 
tion by foreign mintaters and home officials is surely 
enough to make every decent citizen look about him 
restlessly for some escape from the shameful situm- 
tion. Next to securing the very best men in the 
country for public office, the likeliest way to restore 
a respectable degree of honesty in the government ia 
to place the average men who must be their subati- 
tutes under such a system an shall keep them most 
constantly in public view. The best policeman isa 
good gas-lamp, 

Governor Hoffman points out the evil of divided 
responsibility, and the necessity of concentrating 
rather than distributing the power from which re- 
sponsibility is inseparable. You can distribute pow- 
er, he argues, but not conscience; the more respon- 
sibility is divided among the members of Boards or 
Commissions, the less power has each member in 
determining results, and the less does he feel himself 
personally implicated if these results are bad. To 
all reproaches from the public, he can plead that he 
was out -voted“ or ‘‘out-influenced,” and thus parry 
the avenging stroke of popular indignation, That 
“corporations have no soule,“ ia a pithy proverbial 
recognition of these facts. If conscience fs really to 
be a positive force in administering public affairs, it 
must be by concentrating power and responsibility in 
as few hands as possible for clearly specified and 
strictly limited purposes. Each official must know 
that any failure in his own department will be at 
once referred directly to himself, without the posel- 
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bility of escaping under the plea tbat he had not the 
power to prevent it. One of the most prolific causes 
of political corruption is the multiplication of official 
positions to which only incomplete power and there- 
fore only partial responsibility are attached. Sucha 
system should be framed and put into operation as 
shall leave one man solely responsible for the proper 
conduct of each special department, by giving him 
entire control of it forthe time being, and making 
it certain that he will be held to the strictest account 
for the proper administration of it, 


The objection that this is to establish universally 
the one man power,“ and violate the spirit of dem- 
ocratic institutions, ia fallacious. Democratic insti- 
tutions require the equal recognition of society and 
the individual, not the sacrifice of the latter to the 
former. The people cannot do everything in their 
collective capacity; they must divide the labor of 
providing for the collective interests; they muet del- 
egate power to individual agents in specia] provinces 
of the public concerns; and they must comply with 
the conditions which will make individual action 
efficient and honest. The way to do thie is to re- 
spect the individuality of their servants, to repose a 
carefully defined trust in each, and to give to each 
enough power in executing thie trust to make it pos- 
sible and right to hold him individually responsible. 
In this way alone will it be possible to bring to bear, 
first the full power of the Individual’s own conscience 
in exacting the faithful discharge of hia duty, and 
next the full power of the social conscience in exact- 
ing a satisfactory public report of hie action. Any 
system which permits officials to evade personal re- 
sponalbllity for thelr doings is not only demoralizing 
to themselvea and to the public, but it is aleo falee to 
the democratic principle, which regards society ns 
merely a union of individuals who are mutually re- 
sponsible for the uae they make of their liberty. 
The illegitimate one man power“ je that which 
clothes au individual with undefined and irrespon- 
sible authority; but the one man power’ which 
consists in a delegated, defined, and limited authority 
within a certain sphere for a certain period, and en- 
ables the individual in this sphere to execute hisown 
personal judgment under strict responsibility, im- 
mediately to hie appointing principal and mediately 
to the community, Is perfectly legitimate, and in fact 
indispensable to democratic institutions. For this 
system places every office-holder in the full blaze of 
a publicity he cannot escape, and favors, not repress- 
es, the exercise of his private conscience. Provided 
the province assigned to each officer {a not greater 
than be can personally aupervise, it la asystem which 
must certainly tend to reduce to a minimum the per- 
sonal fallures in office which now are so mischievous 
and mortifying. Power and responsibility must 
always go together; It ls idle to demand the latter 
without conceding the former; and the practice of 
dividing responsibility among too many, or of at- 
tempting to exact it under impossible moral condi- 
tions, is fraught only with universal disaster. 


Hence we hold that the only way to purify and 
elevate our civil service is, first, to hold out sufficient 
inducements to attract to it the ablest and honestest 
persons in the country; secondly, to establleh a aya- 
tem of promotion by merit, and not by political favor 
or partisan subservience; thirdly, to give dignity to 
official positions by respecting the individuality of 
their incumbents, Which can only be done by giving 
them full control and undivided responsibility in a 
atrictly limited department; and, lastly, by holding 
all office-holders to the most rigorona accountability 
for the faithful discharge of their truste, The con- 
tests of parties should not be for the purpose of de- 
ciding who shall hold or distribute the subordinate 
executive offices, for this ought tothe determined by 
a wlse and well-established system of political pro- 
motion, but forthe purpose of deciding what meas- 
ures shall be adopted and carried out by the govern- 
ment. To-day the real struggle is too much for the 
purpose of ‘dividing the spoils,” and both platforme 
and candidates are used as mere meaus to this end. 
But just so long aa public offices are regarded as per- 
sonal prizes, and not simply as honorable trusts to be 
honorably discharged, so long will politics be a sea 
of moral nastinese into which no self-respecting citi- 
zen will consent to be plunged. The Centennial 
Year of the republic ought to be marked by at least 
an honest and vigorous effort to Initiate a great re- 
form in the civil service, and to render impossible for 
the future such national calamities as the accuea- 
tions brought against Minister Schenck and Private 
Secretary Babcock, “Casar's wife should be above 
suspicion’; aud so should Columbia's servanta. 
But mere declamations in favor of good morals are 
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powerless to achieve reform. Intellect, as always, 
must be the creator of real reform by devising the 
best system, providing adequate means of carrying 
It out, and securing the necessary moral conditions 
without which all moralizing, however eloquent, is 
wasted, Natlonal virtue will never be farnished by 
gas companies; there must be particular measures 
and particular men brought forward, or national 
virtue will be more and more driven into Fourth of 
July speeches. The American people are just as 
honest in the main, we believe, as the English or the 
German people; but American morality is becoming 
eo depreciated in the market by a few adventurers 
thrust Into prominence by a wretched political system 
of office-filling that we are all forced to hang our 
heads for shame in the presence of a justly indignant 
world. To rectify all this, we need thinkers and 
actors, not orators; and, above all, we need the 
natural morality” of sound intelligence and honest 
purpose which is inculcated by Free Religion. 


TWO SOUTHERN SERMONS. 

A few Sundays ago I went to a Presbyterian 
Charch here in thia Southern capital. In respect to 
social standing and culture the church ranks among 
the highest in the city, The congregation was sober 
and dignified, and not vulgarly large, There were 
many empty seats, and some wholly empty pews. 
The wide side-galleries had only some half-dozen 
occupants, so that the contribution-collectors did not 
even take the trouble to go up the staira, The peo- 
ple were not over-dressed, but well-dressed, with an 
alr of being comfortable in both temporal and spirit- 
ual estates. I saw no poor people there. The con- 
gregation corresponded very well both in numbers 
and character to a congregation of similar social 
rank in a Northern town of twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The minister was not in the least 
sensational. In both doctrine and manner he was 
aoundly dull. In his sermon, however, he was not 
without earnestness of delivery; and it was a tolera- 
bly well-written discourse. He is a man, I judge, 
of some theological learning, and of good natural 
abilities. 

Bat how cribbed and confined he was by his an- 
tique creed! From some remarks that he had made 
In a preliminary notice concerning a proposed series 
of union revival meetings, in which he referred to 
the evident need of areal revival of religion as shown 
by the corruptions of the times, and of this commu- 
nity in particular, and from the paseages of Scripture 
he read in connection with his text, I thought he 
was certainly going to give a polltical sermon bearing 
directly on the political aud social crisis in thie State, 
of which the newspapers were full. Others of the 
congregation thought so too, I conjectured, for there 
was special alertnesa manifest in listening to the 
Scripture passages, which seemed to have a wonder- 
ful applicability to the present state of public affairs, 
—showing how history is ever repeating itself. The 
passages were from one of the old prophets’ stern 
rebukes of the corrupting sins of the Israelites, with 
promises of restoration and peace if the hateful 
iniquities should be put away. They were selections 
that I used often to read in connection with enti- 
playery sermons in the days before emancipation 
came. But they seemed to be quite as fitting to the 
present political condition in South Carolina. I put 
myself into an attitude of eager listening, congratu- 
lating myself that, whichever side the preacher 
should take, I was there to hear this Southern politi- 
cal sermon. 

The special text was announced“ Though your 
sine be as scarlet, they shall become as white as 
snow, —and the discourse began. It began far off 
in the Calvinistic metaphysical scheme of atone- 
ment, with not even a reference to the actual experi- 
ence of the Hebrews out of which the vivid poetical 
words were originally pressed. Still, I thought, he 
will not stay there; that is only preface. But the 
preface over, he announced his subject as ‘‘God’s 
power to forgive sin, and the wonderful meanse—the 
atoning sacrifice of an Infinite Being—whereby thie 
power ia made effective.” My hopes dropped. Others 
of the congregation began gradually, I observed, to 
grow listless, and some of the men, confident won 
that nothing disturbing was to be uttered, composed 
themselves at the head of their pews for their accus- 
tomed naps. I continued to look for some practical 
application at the end to present times and needs, 
But it did not come, From beginning to end, the 
sermon contained not an allusion, direct or indirect, 
to any sinr, corraptions or crimes, political, social, 
financial, alleged to be rife in this community to-day, 


and making the chief topic of the newspapers and of 


conversation, These were the one thing pressing ; 


upon the thought of that congregation, and yet the 
sermon nowhere touched them. It was the old story 
of Adam's tranagresaion, entailing moral and spirit- 
ual disability upon the race, until the disability was 
removed by the happy thought occurring to the 
Almighty, that he himself could make Infinite atone- 
ment for the transgression by suffering death in the 
person of hisown son, And eo the golden opportn- 
nity for both preacher and people passed and was 
lost. This was their religion! How could it any- 
where go into their daily living? To me it seemed a 
sacrilegious waste of the sentiments and aspirations, 
and even of the traditional pious feeling, that had 
drawn them together at that place and hour. 


A Sunday later, passing a plain barn-like build- 
ing just as it began to grow dark, I was attracted by 
the numbers of colored people entering it. Looking 
in, I saw that it was a church (or meeting-house, as 
the white people would call it) for the negroes. Im- 
mediately I turned up the steps, The lower part of 
the building was already full, and I followed with 
the throng into the gallery and found a seat, though 
pretty well in the rear. Services had not regularly be- 
gun— that is not from the pulpit,—but the congrega- 
tion was already singing; apparently any one who 
chose, after one hymn was finished, starting another, 
In which the rest joined. And during this volunteer 
singing, the people continued to crowd in, many 
bringing chairs with them, until every sitting-place 
and standing-place in the building was occupied, It 
was a Methodist congregation, and it proved to be 
the last service by the pastor previous¢o his going to 
another field of labor. It was an exceptional occa- 
ston, and the congregation, of course, was exception- 
ally large, though I was told that generally the house 
is well filled, 

The sermon had several points of interest. The 
preacher, a colored man, was educated up to the 
point of respectable grammatical construction, and, 
after he warmed in to his subject, had considerable flu- 
ency. At firet his text—'‘Be ye steadfast,” etc. ,— 
bampered him, and he labored rather painfully. But 
after a time he threw away all care of keeping a con- 
nection with his text, and began to preach a farewell 
discourse full of his own pastoral experience and 
personality, He praised and thanked his friends 
without stint, and severely castigated the few ene- 
mies in the church who bad opposed and slandered 
him,—though finally forgiving them. The congrega- 
tion was evidently much Interested in this part of the 
discourse. But the point that most impressed me 
was the portion addressed to the young men and 
young women, reviewing, as he said, the aime of bis 
past preaching and efforts in their behalf. His re- 
marke here had great good sense and earnestness. 
He dwelt upon their opportunities for education and 
self-improvement, and the importance of thelrrightly 
using them; contrasted thelr condition with that of 
their fathers and mothers a few years ago; told them 
they must be sober, industrious, temperate, trathfal, 
pure; that in short. if they would get on in life, they 
must make themselves men and women, and that the 
religion which was only emotional excitement, with- 
out this basie of good character, did not amount to 
mach. 

On the whole, the sermon of this colored preacher 
seemed to me to strike the real needs of the congre- 
gation and the hour much more nearly than had the 
sermon of the white preacher the Sunday previous. 
To be sure, after the sermon, when the prayers 
began—and there was a series of them, in a pecul- 
iarly fascinating intonation, for the departing ‘‘Broth- 
er Jackson and his family, ”—and when the congre- 
gation broke into their weird singing, not a little of 
the “emotional excitement” was manifest, and the 
doctrine of the “atoning grace of Christ” was quite 
as evidently the basia of the religion here as it had 
been in the Presbyterian service. But somehow or 
other, this scheme of atonement, with Its cross and 
blood and dying God, appeared to be more at home 
among these half-edacated, demonstrative, emo- 


tional, and childish children of the tropica than in- 


the enlightened and dignified Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, To the former it was evidently more real. 
You can easily imagine them to concelve of the cru- 
cifixion as a present event close by, and of Christ aa 
actually taking them in pardon by the hand: hence 
they were all athrill with emotion. But to those 
Presbyterians It was an act so far away In time and 
epace that it bad no power to disturb their serenity 
or trouble their slumbers. Such a theologyin any 
cultivated section of humanity to-day is an anachro- 
nism. W. J. P. 
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BY A VETERAN ENGLISH FREETHINEER. 


Physicians have always had a larger share of my 
affection than prieste—not that I undervalue priests 
in thelr place. Mere consolation, when there Is 
nothing else you can give a man, ls worth hie having, 
when it is consonant with his convictions, and comes 
from an honest mouth; but the wise physiclan who 
Saves you from needing consolation fs a far more 
valuable friend, I owe my life to the generous skill 
of a London physician, Dr. Hugh Campbell, and my 
eyealght to Dr. Brudenell Carter, an eminent oculist, 
who with a sure band examined the chambers of 
light, and opened the windows once more. For a 
time I envied the man in the Seriptures, who saw 
“men aa trees, walking,” for that was more than I 
could do. As yet I am not able to read, though I 
can write a little, but cannot revise tt afterwards. I 
can walk about the streeta in the daytime, but wish 
I was in Paris, where the cabs do not kill you with- 
out warning. Three have run at me lately in Lon- 
don, without notice, and one bas overturned itself 
with me in it. It wasin Pall Mall. We all smashed 
over under the window where Cobden died. Not being 
able to look after my portmanteau, I had hed It put in 
with me, and, seelng the crash must come, providen- 
tially (I think that is the right term) it was placed on 
the side on which the windows would first be broken. 
Resting myself against it, when I saw the crash must 
come, I escaped being cut by the glass, and was ex- 
tricated with a confused impression that my next 
letter to THE INDEX would be a little disjointed. 

Ton will be glad to hear that we are not devoid in 
England of great benefactors, like those in your own 
country, who give without sectarian conditions. In 
Birmingham (which, belng the town of my nativity, 
I take pride in) magnificent gifts have been made by 
Sir Josiah Mason. This gentleman, formerly a me- 
ehanle of very bumble origin, a circumstance which 
with manly pride he oft recalle, spent a few years 
ago a million and a quarter of dollars in building and 
endowing a great Orphanage, free to destitute chil- 
dren, without regard to sex or country, color or creed. 
He has achapel In it, to which persone whose relig- 
fon has no supernatural terrors in it are free to 
preach to the little ones. Sir Josiah, on giving me 
the pleasure one day of beholding the many devices 
which his kind ingenuity bad perfected for the com- 
fort of the children, told me his experience of those 
who applied for leave to preach in the chapel. “I 
told them,“ said Sir Josiah, “that J observed that all 
of them spoke of the souls of the children, but none 
of their bodies; and I told them that those who con- 
ducted any services there must remember that my 
children bad bodies as well as souls, and they must 
direct thelr attention mainly to giving them Informa- 
tion thereupon,” 

‘A solicitor of the town, Mr. Johnson, of unusual 
capacity for seeing into the future of a trust, haa 
been the legal adviser of the founder of the great 
Orphanage mentioned, and the trust deed is drawn in 
a way which admits of the foundation keeping pace 
with the progress of the age, So far as my knowl- 
edge extenda, this has never been done In any coun- 
try so wisely and so securely as in this instance. 

Latterly this great benefactor whe has given the 
Orphanage has given nearly a million dollars more 
for the erection of a great Science College. The 
London Times, in an account it gave of the gift of 
this property to the town, said :— 

“The management of this college ia vested at 

resent in six Trustees— Mr. W. C. Aitken, Mr. J. 
Thackray Bunce, Dr. Gibbs Blake, Dr. Heslop, Mr. 
G. J. Johnson, and Mr, George Shaw, together with 
the founder, Sir Josiah Mason, After the death of 
the founder, the corporation of Birmingham le to 
elect five other Trustees, vacancies In this enlarged 
body being filled up as they occur, by the Trustees 
and the Town Council respectively. It is provided 
that the Trustees shall always be laymen and Protes- 
tants, and that no theological test or qualification 
shall be imposed upon or required from any professor 
or teacher in the college.“ 

Mr, Johnson named here is the soliciter whom I 
have mentioned. Mr. Thackray Bunce is a journal- 
let of assured power, and dispassionate liberality of 
view. Mr. George Shaw is a man of great eclentific 
acquirements, and of determined philosophical 
views, so that the Interests of the great endowment 
are in safe keeping. 

I see that the quotation which you were kind 
enough to make from the Nation of the friendly and 
serviceable notice which it makes of my History of 
Coiperation, speaks of me as best known as an 
avowed atheist’; as though it were bud enough ta 
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be an atheiat, but much worse to make the avowal of 
it. The worst of this sort of writing ls that it gives 
people the Impression that you run about the world, 
obtruding upon it the information that you differ 
from the majority as to the conclusiveness of hu- 
man knowledge with regard to the origin of the uni- 
verse. I never do anything of the kind, and I never 
did, I alwaye consider that I have as much right to 
my views as any one else has to his, and, when it ia 
requisite for any purpose of argument, I explain my 
views. The Nation ia obliging enough to be agree 
ably- disappointed” at not finding ln my book the 
random talk which it expected from my antecedents. 


The fact is, my antecedents have been all of the | 


other kind. In the many movements in which I 
have been engaged, I have been trusted precisely be- 
cause I was not random; and, whenever objections 
are made to me, it is by ardent colleagues who think 
push ts progress, and are for advancing without any 
commissariat behind them. My preference is for 
fighting like a soldier, who plans his assaults in pro- 
portion to bis resources, and not like a savage who 
advances with nothing but his whoop and bla toma- 
hawk. 

The journal entitled Daily Life, which some time 
ago I told you I was proposing to edit, was frustrated 
by my illness and blindness. For reasons which I 
think I explained, I had changed the proposed title 
of my paper from Secularist to that of Daily Life. 
Since then I was solicited by a friend, Mr. G. W. 
Foote, a young advocate both of secular and repub- 
lican principles, who has won good opinions for him- 
self where he has spoken, to join in editing a journal 
under the name of the Secularist, a title which I 
have alwaye preferred. The issue has begun with 
the new year, and will be regularly sent to you. If 
the Nation should happen to look into it, It will, I 
hope, be of opinion that we propose to recommend 
ourselves by strong usefulness rather than by ran- 
dom talk.” 

The Secularist will endeavor to make clear the 
nature and application of Secular principles, and, to 
prevent Secular education belng frustrated by the 
theological misconception that that which ia Secular 
must be Atheistic, it will show the advantage of the 
application of Secular principles to the affairs of this 
life independently of the question of a fatare exist- 
ence, and will discuss public questions on those 
Secular principles which are seldom clearly stated or 
kept distinct in controversy. It will promote the in- 
crease, and better define the character and operations 
of Secular Societies, tbat there may be a distinct and 
intelligent Secular force In every town, influential in 
improving the conditlons of dally life, and aiding— 
without compromising—the solution of local public 
questions, It will point out the wide range and vast 
Importance of those material influences which mar 
or make our individual life. It will show that every 
question of home or foreign politica may be judged, 
and its value substantially determined, by its infla- 
ence upon the Secular life of the people, and will 
afford space for the discussion of forma of political 
government and questions in theology, without ren~ 
dering its supporters responalble for !udividual opin- 
ions. It will include in ita pages the discussion of 
questions affecting the general welfare of the people, 
and will endeavor to review, as they appear, the chief 
works of Interest to its readers, and indicate usc- 
fal contributions to current periodical literature. 
Lastly, it will give reports of the progress of Secular- 
ism, wherever it appears to be doing work diatinc- 
tively useful. 


My name and that of Mr, Foote appear as editors. 
Of course we are practically co-contributors presery- 
ing only such unity of exposition as general agree- 
ment, mutual courtesy, and gentlemanly deference to 
the views of each other may promote. Among the 
writers are certainly some men of genius and learn- 
ing, in the classic sense of those terms; but I need 
say nothing on this head, for, so far as it is true, the 
reader will discover It for himself. 


We have devised an Independent Department,“ 
where any writer may express, within the ordinary 
limits of good taste, and the absence of dishonoring 
imputations to others, any opinions of importance 
and public interest. Articles on Republicanism, or 
Absolutism, or Athelsm, or mere theological criti- 
cism of Christianity, belong in this Department, as 
otherwise Seculariam would never haye any distinc- 
tiveness in the eyes of the reader, and every sub- 
acriber to the paper would be held responsible for 
whatever views might be advanced in the paper. As 
the object of the associated writers of the paper {es 
the widest possible expression of individual view, it 
fs very likely that many things will appear, for which 
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neither editor would wish to be held individually 
answerable; but if; on the whole, our paper proves 
to be one of any power and usefulness, the reader 
will be tolerant of many divergences, if they are the 
conditions of aensible Individuality,—of foolleh indi- 
viduality there Js no lack. 
j Yours always, 
GEORGE JACOB HoLyoakeE, 
22 Essex Stret, Temple Bar, London, 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
BY R. C. 


General Schenck has resigned; end the Boston 
Journal atates that he would probably have resigned 
sooner if the President could 1 found a suitable 
person to fill His place. We do not think bie place 
cau ever be filled, By unanimous testimony of all 
persons competent to express an opinion, he is the 
best poker-playerin the United States, In thla par- 
ticular, therefore, England can never hope to look 
upon his like again. In the second place, his suc- 
cess as a plgeon“ has never been equalled by any 
foreign miulster of any nation on the face of the 
earth. To seek for another man combining these 
two remarkable characteristics would be a hopeless 
task. In view, moreover, of President Grant's re- 
markable Ideas concerning suitablenese for public 
office of any kind, we respectfully euggest that no 
attempt be made to fill hie place until after the next 
presidential election. 


Since the reception in Boston of the news of the 
arrest of the forger Winslow, it is reported that cer- 
tain notes previously said to be forged have been 
paid by the men whose names appear as endorsers,— 
in other words, some men of commercial reputation 
took advantage of Winslow's supposed escape, and 
the absence, therefore, of the only witness against 
them, to reputilate their own obligations, and dis- 
honorably throw upon others the burden of a loss 
which rightfully belonged to them. This action is 
certainly nearly akin to forgery, and is even more 
contemptible, It testifies plalnly to the existence of 
a mean and cowardly disposition which is restrained 
from grave crime solely by fear of su uent dis- 
covery aud punishment. The rottenness of commer- 
cial honor, displayed by these facts, is more than we 
had been willing to believe in; and we can only hope 
that the corruption le not yet deeply seated, but may 
in time be sloughed off and recovered from. 


The South Carolina House of Representatives has 
adopted articles of lmpeuchment against Judge“ 
Moses by a vote of 91 to 0; and in the Senate a bill 
has been introduced designed to legislate both Moses 
and Whipper out of the offices to which they were so 
recently chosen. Evidently a wholesome change of 
sentiment has taken place among the members of the 
South Carolina Legislature. That this change is 
due in great measure to the opposition of Governor 
Chamberlain cannot be doubted, and we are thus 
furt:ished with o practical illustration of the value of 
courageous opposition on the part of one man to the 
ignorance and recklesenasa of a number of men. 

y temptation to rejoice over the action of the 
Legislature, however, must be resisted somewhat, 
when we remember that it was the same Legislature 
which only a few weeke ago elected these men to 
office, and that nothing ls now known with reference 
to their characters which was not fully known at that 
time, It is evident that the 1 of the colored 
men of the South will blindly follow the leadership 
of a few men for a long time to come; and the ques- 
tion of practica) importance is not likely to be, What 
is their particular view of any subject at any one 
time? but, What is the character of the men in 
whom they are known to confide? 


As we write, the Advisory Council of Plymouth 
Church ia still in session, and as none of the commit- 
tees have reported, the result of the action of the 
Council cannot be predicted with precision, save that 
it will be of no importance. We make this last atate- 
ment without hesitation, since the Moderator of the 
Council, Dr. Leonard Bacon, stated at the opening 
session that the main question’’—that is, the ques- 
tion of Mr. Beecher’s gullt or innocence—was not 
before the Council, and this ja the only question, of 
course, in which the public at large is interested. 
Mr. Beecher has taken a very active part in the pro- 
ceedings, and has made many speeches; in one of 
these he summoned any man who knew soy rbhik 
whatever against hia character to come forward an 
let the truth be known; then he summoned any arch- 
angel in heaven possessed of any fact against him to 
speak out; and finally, he summoned God himself to 
tell the truth about bim. As God and the arch- 
angela are not In the habit of attending ‘Advisory 
Councils," and as none of his human accusers were 
present at the time, his summons met with no re- 
sponse, although it evidently made considerable im- 
pression upon the members of the Council, and was 
recelved with “great applause.’ It is strange in- 
deed that, when everybody ls willing to have the 
whole truth known, it has already taken one Great 
Investigation, one Great Trial, two Great Councils, 
and volumes of testimony and discussion to settle a 
simple question of fact, some of the maln witnesses 
to which have not been invited or not been allowed 
to give their evidence, There was atime when the 
people of this country were supposed to have a little 
practical common-sense. Amid all this verbiage of 
“advisory councila,’’ “mutual councils,” “tripartite 
agreements,’ and ‘Congregational usages,” and 
throughout all appeals to God and the archangels, it 
should not be forgotten that the question at issue is, 
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— 
Did Henry Ward Beecher commit adultery with Mrs, 
Elizabeth Tilton ? 


The result of General Babcock’s trial for complic- 
ity in the whiskey frauds will be known before this 
is rend. Whatever the verdict of the jury, the evi- 
dence has shown conclusively that for several years, 
from 1870 down almost to the present time, Genera 
Babcock carried on a confidential and suepicious 
correspondence, both by letter and telegram, with 
the leaders of the St. Loula Whiskey-Ring. General 
Grant has testified at considerable length In favor of 
bis Secretary, and expresses the firmest bellef In bie 
innocence and faithfulness; all of which is good as 
far as it goes, but would be of greater value if Gen- 
eral Grant's spinion with regard to the essentiale of 

ersoual character had not long since lost all weight 
n the estimation of the best people of our country, 


Three weeks ago, in ridiculing mildly certain curi- 
onitles of legislation in Massachusetts, we referred to 
the law which regulates the length at which lobsters 
may be boiled. For this reference we have been 
gently taken to task by ea lover of the Jobater when 
boiled,“ who states that the law referred to was 
passed upon petition of the Massachusetts Anglers’ 
Association because of the rapid diminution In the 
size of lobstera exposed for sale, thie diminution 
being caused by "the immense demand for lobsters 
for canning purposes.“ The early extinction of the 
lobster was threatened, unless indiscriminate catch- 
ing could be prevented. We assure our correspond- 
ent that we also are “a lover of the lobeter when 
boiled,” and that we should be very sorry to have 
this delicacy disappear, or deteriorate in quality. 
Nevertheless we huld that there are very many su 
jects (of which this is one) which are entirely outelde 
of the province of legislation. We do not know of 
any reasonable theory of legislation with which the 
law in question can be shown to be in harmony. 
The attempt to define any such theory would show 
at once the absurd extremes to which it would iney- 
itably lead. Moreover, when legislation steps out- 
side of its trae province, its results are not only mis- 
chievous, but, however successful temporarily, in 
the long run they are always abortive. The very 
best method of ensuring the continued existence of 
good lobaters, for instance, is, we believe, to leave 
them without the protection of legislation, If lob- 
sters deteriorate in quality (a very probable result, at 
first), people would cease to eat lobsters, and fisher- 
men, consequently, would cease to catch them. 
After atime, as they again become plenty and good, 
they would again be caught and eaten; and after a 
few alternations of scarcity and plenty, lobsters 
would undoubtedly be propagated in enclosures, or 
in some other more or less artificial manner, as s 
matter of business; and thereafter the supply, as of 
any other producible commodity, would be deter- 
mined only by the demand. This last result bas 
already taken place in the case of oysters, and aleo 
in the more Improbable case of the delicious white 
floh of the Western Jakes, the extinction of which at 
one time seemed inevitable. In these two instances 
every possible form of legislation was tried and 
failed, and at last the object sought by legielation 
was attained by other means. These resulta, how- 
ever, only serve to confirm (not to create) our belief 
that the perpetuation of the race of large-sized lob- 
stere is not a function of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. 


The Senate has passed u bill regulating the trans- 
portation of cattle railroads; and has passed also the 
Pension Bill, although in a different form from that 
in which it came from the House. The only other 
bill passed by the Senate during the week was one 
affecting the dieposition of public lands in several of 
the Southern States; but the precise nature of the bill 
cannot be determined from newspaper reports. The 
House passed the Fortification Bill, the amount ap- 
propriated belng very small compared with previous 
appropriations for the same purpose. The House 
pres also & bill relating to the execution of Custom 

ouse bonds; as the law now stands, every member 
of an importing firm is obliged to sign these bonds, 
an obligation which frequently produces great incon- 
venience; the new bill allows one member to repre- 
sent the firm, the reaponsibility of bis act being 
shared by all. In addition to the above, the House 
passed the Colorado Bill, and a bill for extending the 
time for filing claims for additional bounties, It 
passed also a resolution declaring the 22d of Febru- 
ary — Washington’s birthday—a national holiday. 
Among matters introduced, but not yet disposed of, 
may be mentioned Mr. Anthony’s resolutſon, in the 
Senate, that speeches delivered in Congress hereafter 
be printed in the Congressional Record aa delivered, 
and that no speeches not actually delivered be al- 
lowed a place in the Record. This resolution is dl- 
rected against two vicious practicer, and we trust 
may be passed and enforced by both Houses. Mr. 
Kerr has been obliged to leave the Speaker's chair, 
temporarily, on account of ill health, and Mr. Cox 
has been chosen to fill his place. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council—the 
highest ecclesiastical tribunal, we believe, in Eng- 
land—bas decided that a man need not believe in the 
personality of Satan. No clergyman of the Church 
of England, therefore, can now refnse the commun- 
ion to one who does not belleve in the devil. When 
we recall the fact that this same Privy Council re- 
cently decided that a Methodist minister might write 
his own name with the prefix Rev.“ on his daugh- 
ter’s tombstone, we begin to feel concerned about 
the, spiritual condition of the Church of England. 
If it is not necessary to believe in the personality of 
Satan, then not in the reality of Satan's dominions; 
if not in the reality of Satan's dominions, then not 
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— the 
ons; if not—but we forbear. There is logic, and 
logic, but theology may be nelther, * 


The present aspect of the Eastern Question” is 
anything but encouraging. Although the Porte has 
taken active measures to carry out the reforma pro- 
posed in Count Andrasgy's note, the insurgents have 
no confidence in Turkish reform, and demand the 
acknowledgment of their independence; and Rou- 
mania, which bas refused the payment of tribute, is 
said to be supported in her refusal by Russia. On 
the other hand, Austria is sald to have recelved- per- 
mission from the Porte to occupy the insurgent ter- 
ritory with her armies—the expense of occupation to 
be paid By the Porte, —and England has agreed to 
send a vessel of war in support of the Sultan. If 
these reports are correct, a very little matter would 
suffice to bring on a general European war. 


Communications. 


MR. AHNOTT’S DISMISSAL. 


CASTINR, Me., Feb. 4, 1876. 

To THE Erro or THE INDEX 

The article entitled “Religious Proscription in 
Maine,” published io your issue of Jan, 13, has just 
deen brought to my notice. It is not a thoroughly 
fair statement of the case, 

When Mr. Arnott, the assistant teacher of the 
Eastern Normal School, stated to the principal hia 
intention of taking ground, in his lecture before the 


treaun, against the rule requiring attendance at 


church, he was requested by the latter not to do 80, 
bat, if he considered the rule objectionable, to pre- 
sent his views to the trustees. After the lecture had 
been Arabi the principal privately expressed hie 
m. è 

he matter would have ended there, but the asalat- 
ant then called a special meeting of the Lyceum at 
av unusual hour, repeated his attacks upon the rule, 
defied it, and called upon the students to defy it, 

Is the removal of a teacher who thus counsela de- 
fiance of a rule, “‘high-banded intolerance” and pet- 
ty persecution” hat other course could be taken, 
unless the trustees were prepared to repeal the rule 
at once? And would not the average apirit of man- 
hood, even if prepared to do so ona proper repre- 
sentation, hesitate about being thus “summarily’’ 
one into a repeal which had not been even asked 

or 

Is not the course of a teacher who undertakes to 
raise a revolt in an institution with which he had 
voluntarily connected himself—whose rules he 
knew, or ought to have known, before he joined it 
something more than injudicious“ ? Is it not dis- 
honorable and contrary to the requirements of nat- 
ura) morality” ? 

(I of course impute no intentional wrong-dolng.) 
Had the conscientious scruples of any student been 
violated there would have been more excuse; but no 
such charge has been made. In the case of Catholic 
students Who had scruples against attending Protes- 
tant churches the rule has been suspended. 

Had the assistant first petitioned the trustees for a 
repeal of the rale—if, failing there, he had resigned 
his place, and then given full utterance to his senti- 
ments,—he might not have appeared as a victim of 
persecution, bat he would have taken a maniler 
course, and more deserving of sympathy. 

Discussion as to the “grossly sectarian conduct“ 
of the school would be largely of local interest, and 
would occupy too much of your space, I consider 
that it has been grossly exaggorated, and that great 
injustice has been done to those having charge of it. 
Be that aa it * it has nothing to do with the de- 
merits of the obnoxious rule; they would be the 
same, and there would be equal reason for defying 
it were there no whisper of partiality In its manage- 
ment as between Christian sects, It must be re- 
membered, though many forget it, that any religious 
exercises, at which students of a public Institution 
are required to be present, auch as have been con- 
ducted lu our public schools for years without objec- 
tion, and under the supervision of some of the 
strongest objectors to this rule—even the repeating 
of the Lord's Prayer once a week,—are just as decid- 
ed violations of the Constitution of Maine and the 
principles of religious freedom, and ought to be as 
much defied as the obnoxious rule itself. For it is 
not the length or the frequency of the religious ser- 
vice, but the compulsory attendance and possible 
violation of some one’s conscientious ecruples by 
governmental authority which constitute the essence 
of the wrong. To rebel and defy a rule, without 
even once petitioning those servants of the people 
who have the power to repeal it, ts as subversive of 
the very first pos of republican government as 
this rule itself can possibly be. 

As one who has no fear of freethought in any dil- 
rection, and who Is ready to advocate any changes in 
I rules or custome that regard for 
civil or religious liberty may even possibly require, 
ready todo away with what is unconstitutional aa 
this may be, or violative of religious freedom an it 
doubtless is, I cannot, as a lover of justice, suffer 
your article to pass withont protesting against the 
undue sympathy it manifests on one side, and the 
uundiecriminating condemnation on the other. We 
mast be just, even to the Orthodox, and not without 
good reason accuse them of bigotry, proscription, or 
intolerance. They do not all live up to the doctrine 
of total depravity, and the Unitarian, or even the 
Free Religioniat, may sometimes unconsciously color 
facts a little to make a strong point against them. 
If It is said, as has been reiterated bere in this case, 
that reformers are always rash, impracticable, fanat- 


onality of a deliverer from those domin- 


ical, etc., it may be replied that reformers, monty 
with other men, need reform, and must not shrink 
from the nppiloation of the same severity to them 
selves which they use towards others. To the originas- 
tor of thie controversy Whittier’s worda upon John 
Brown may be well applied :— 

“Perish with him the folly that seeks, through evil, good! 
Long Hive the generous purpose!" d. H. w 


[We publish the above communication without 
either indorsing or denying ita statements of fact, 
most of which we now hear for the firat time. All 
our own statements of fact were made on the au- 
thority of Mr. Arnott himself, whom we now Invite 
to give his own narrative In THE INDEX, In reply to 
the foregoing. Until all the essential facts are es- 
tablished, comment is useless,—Ep.] 


— T 
THE STATISTICS OF CATHOLICISM. 


Dear MR. Ansor:— 

If it la worth while to endeavor to settle the ques- 
tlon of the number of Catholics in the United States, 
will you allow me to express the belief that you 
make the aggregate number rather large, while, if 
we reckon only the effectives, so to speak, t. e., 
elther the adults or the voters, the Catholic power, 
as far as numbers are concerned, seeme still less great. 

I lately wrote to a Catholic bishop whom I knew 
personally, and whose character in every reepect I 
esteem most highly, begging him to give me the 
Catholic eatimate of the number of hie falth in the 
United States. Hie reply is as follows: 

“Our general estimate of Catholics in the United 
States is five millions; perhaps rather more than 
lesa, We count all those as Catholics who have been 
baptized as such, and who have not explicitly re- 
nounced the faith, Members of secret societies are 
counted as conspirators against general good, and 
cannot be members of the Church Catholic.” 

Meeting yesterday accidentally a very intelligent 
gentleman, a Catholic, I asked him the same ques- 
tlon as regarde numbers, without mentioning the 
fact that 1 had already received an estimate from 
Blahop ——, and he gave the very same number as 
the latter had given. 

I have before me a letter from Gen. F. A. Walker, 
the Superintendent of the Census of 1870, in reply to 
the same question, He says he cannot aid me in 
my inquiry; but in the letter makes the remark that 
“the Catholic authorities have always put forward 
highly exaggerated statements of their rp 

ut let us suppose that the number of Catholics in 
the te ts 6,000,000, and let us calculate the 
number of voters. In the whole population, 38,900,- 
000, there are about 9,400,000 malea over twenty- 
one years of age, and therefore entitled to be voters. 
Using this proportion aa a basis of calculation, and, 
of the 5,000,000 Catholics, somewhat lesa than 1,210,- 
000 are voters, But the greater part of the Catholics 
are Irish, and the proportion of adults le much less 
than in the ate popylation. Moreover, there is 
a certain — — who are not naturalized. Itis 
therefore doubtful if there are more than 1,000,000 
Catholles In the country entitled to vote. 

For the benefit of those who picture to themselves 
an appeal to the bayonet, it may be stated that there 
are not over 2,000,000, certainly not over 2,500,000, 
Catholic males above the age of fifteen, against 
9,830,000, or mors, non-Catholics; the whole num- 
ber, according to the census, beling 11,830,000. Pröb- 
ably the disproportion is much greater than this, in- 
asmuch as the proportion of children among the Irish 
ie much greater that among those of other descent, 

This calculation is according to the last census re- 
port, 1870; but, Inasmuch as it is acknowledged that 
the increase of the Irish is eee less than 
that of the descendanta of other nations, it is fair to 
presume that the disproportion alluded to is greater 
still. 

Gen, Walker, in Seribner’s Magazine, sometime in 
1874, showed that, although the number of children 
born is larger among the families of Catholics than 
among the Protestants, the effective increase of the 
Germans is greater than that of the Irish, who lose 
thelr children very heavily in early years. 

It ie hardly necessary to remind you that I am 
quite as earnest as you are In the efforts to resist the 
evident designs of the Catholica In this country, and 
Ibelieve that, notwithstanding thelr numerical weak- 
ness, their real effective force ls immensely great as 


compared with that of the Protestants, 
MeEnicvs, 


(The authority we quoted was Professor Alexander 
J. Schem, whose Statistics of the World (third re- 
vised edition, 1875) is regarded as à standard publi- 
cation on statistical matters. In the absence of exact 
census, returns, there is of course room for disagree- 
ment; but as to the inaccuracy of Rev. W. T. 
Clarke's figures, whose estimate of the number of 
Catholics as: only 2,000,000 we were criticising, the 
Bishop above alluded to la a witnesa quite sufficient 
to confirm the justice of our erlticlem. Father Müll- 
er, in his Public School Education, pages 203 and 390, 
reckons the Catholics as 13,000,000; the New York 
Trish World reckons them as 10,000,000; the Catholic 
World reckons them as 8,000,000 or 9,000,000. We 
cannot decide the matter, of course; but we are in- 
clined to consider the Catholic World's estimate, 
which is indorsed by Father Stack in Harper's 
Weekly, a8 probably not far from the truth. If any 
one, however, can throw farther light on the subject, 
we shall be very glad to receive it.—Ep.] 
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Sanctuaty of Superstition, 


Coy.—"God’s way is to put you off as lonk as pos- 
sible, until yon let him know that you must have 
help, that you are determined to gain a bieasing,”"— 
Rev. A. B. Earle, in Boston, 1860. 


BELLS An D Rops,—A French clerical journal 
maintains that the tolling of the church-bel) ie of 
much greater efficacy than the use of Nghtning-rode 
In warding off the effects of a thunder-storm, and 
advises the faithful to resort to the former means in 
preference to the latter. 


PowERLEss.—Lord I am willing to renounce all 
other hopes, refuges, and righteousness, and to rely 
upon thee only. Duties cannot justify me, tears can- 
not wash me, reformation cannot save me; nothing 
but thy righteousness can answer for me.— How to 
go to Christ: American Tract Society. 


A NEw Use FOR THE ConTRADICTIONS.—MBy it 
not be that Infinite Wiedom suffered the discrepan- 
cles and kindred difficulties to appear in the Bible, 
with a view to exercise the faith and patience of be- 
levers, and to stimufate them to thorough study of 
the Holy Oracles, as well as for that other moat sol- 
emn, judicial purpose of furnishing a stumbling- 
block to those who are disposed to cavil at the truth, 
to those who “stumble at the word, being disobedient, 
whereunto also they were appointed“? We can look 
r bee matter in no other Iight,—Rev. J. W. Haley, of 

rer. 


AN EVANGELICAL CHiILp-ToRTURER.—I wish to 
tell you a touching fact about a little boy here in 
West e Last Saturday, at the children's 
meeting in the Berean Church, were gathered a 
crowd of children and youth. While they were sing- 
ing with all their hearts from the Song Evangel, a 
gentleman approached and said that a certain boy 
was wanted, as his mother was dying. I at once 
stopped the singing and said, Some one of you has 
a mother who ia dying this very hour,“ and, looking 
all around, I pointed at one and another and said, 
“Is Jt your mother? If she were dying now, and 
golng home to heaven, could you hasten to her bed- 
side and say, ‘Dear mother, I have found Jesus a 
cious to my soul during the past week. I belſeve 
that God, for his sake, has forgiven me all my sins, 
and I feel sure that I shall meet you In that bright 
world above, where there ia no parting and no 
tears“ ?““ It seemed as if I could hear hundreds of 
children saying. I wonder if it la my mother that is 
dying?” 

I then aald, “Will Lewis Watts please step this 
way?” He did so, and as he atood upon the platform 
before a churchful of children, I asked, Are you a 
Christian, Lewis?“ Hia quick reply was, No, but 
I wish to be one.“ I then said to him, Will you 
not bow your head now, while all the children pray 
for you, and pray yourself that God, for Christ's 
sake, will recelve you as hia own dear child? You 
can then go home and tell your dear, dying mother 
that you feel sure that you will meet her in heaven,” 
Tears at once filled hia eyes, and he exclaimed, ‘I 
haven’t time to become a Christian now.” Thus he 
hastened out of the building, sobbing as if hia heart 
would break, and nearly every one In the audience 
followed him with tearful eyes. It was one of the 
most touching sighte Lever witnessed. The mother 
died that very hour. I wonder if her dear son will 
meet her In heaven.— E. P. Hammond, the Rertvalist : 
quoted in the N. F. Sun, Jan. —, 1876, 


Tae Swearer’s PRAxxR.— What! a swearer 
pray! Yes, awearer, whether thou thinkest so or 
not, each of thine oaths is a prayer—an appeal to the 
Holy and Almighty God, whose name thou darest so 
imp ously to take upon thy lipa, 

And what is it, thinkeat thou, swearer, that thou 
dost call for, when the awful iImprecations ‘‘damn"’ 
and “damnation” roll so frequently from thy tongue? 
Tremble, swearer, while I tell thee! Thy prayer 
containeth two parts: thou prayest, first, that thou 
mayest be deprived of eternal happiness; secondly, 
that thou mayest be plunged inte eternal misery! 

When, therefore, thou callest for damnation, dost 
thou not, in effect, say as follows? O God! Thon 
hast power to punish me in hell for ever; there- 
fore let not one of my sins be forgiven! Let eve 
oath that I have sworn, every lie that I have told, 
every Sabbath that I have broken, and all the sins 
that I have committed, either in thought, word, or 
deed, rise up in judgment against me, and eternally 
condemn me! Let me never partake of the salva- 
tion! May my soul and body be deprived of all 
happiness, both in this world and that which is to 
come! Let me never see thy face with comfort; 
never enjoy thy favor and friendship; and let me 
never enter into the kingdom of heaven!“ . 

This is the first part of thy prayer. Let us hear 
the second :— 

“O God! let me not only be shut out of heaven 
but also shut upin hell! Mayall the members of 
my body be tortured with inconceivable agony, and 
all the powers of my soul be tormented with horror 
and despair, inexpressible and eternal! Let my 
dwelling be in the blackness of darkness, and my 
companions accursed men and accursed devils! 
Pour down thy hottest anger; execute all tby 
wrath and curse upon me. Arm and send forth 
thy terrors ainst me; and let thy fierce, thy 
fiery, thy fearful indignation rest upon me! 
mine eternal enemy; and punish and torment me in 
hell, forever, and ever, and ever!“ Dublin Tract: 
“The Swearer's Prayer.“ 
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of the liberal advertising public lo respect- 
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will be honestly made to keep the advert 

lug pages of Tax INDEX in entire barmon 
with ite general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shal! be not only profitable to 
Its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements belleyed 
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excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
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To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who nas advertised in 
THE INDEX : 1 0 

‘OLEDO, Obio, Sept, 20, 1872. 
To Tux Inpex Asso., Toledo, , 20 

G Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your apar during the past two years 
gute largely, I take pleasure lu atatin that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisemeats in any other paper I have advor- 
tised in. Notonly have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received montha after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referrer to by your readers. 

Yours truly, 
Hurnv S. STEBBINS. 

Special arrangements wille made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
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has Deen organized with à capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX. 


4 Woekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beat matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 
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the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ox- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
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ments and the movements which the Church will 
tave to meot in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one year's subscription. 


Pref. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& lottor to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, nays: "That the want of a 
ourna! entirely devoted to Religion in the wideet 
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IND FE X TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Trathe for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles." Mr. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cles,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS von THE Tuns, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price Scents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 3,—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ls an over- 
whelming demonatration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copien $1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E, Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
ani Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 5.ä— God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 

„posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No, 6.—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12° copten 
$1.00, 


No. 1.—"*‘Compuleory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintuins the right of every 
child to be edacated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price D 
cents copies 60 cents, 


No, &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to Interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 10.—The impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
five to one hundred coptss, 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the Idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Heal Christian» 
ity? Two essaya by Francia W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 conta; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 4.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ia 
the necessary condition of the perpetul 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 
copies 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOx, 
Boston, Mae. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE” 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New Vork City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Men. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

GEORGE JACOR HOLYOARE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler apirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To snbatitote knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trutb for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigetry, love for hate, humanitariani«m 
for sectarianism, devotion to unſvernal ends 
for absorption In selfiah schemes. 


In brief, to haaten the day when Free Relig- 
ion ball take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted in the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pono of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational metitutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiantical contro] must he 
wiped ont of the Conatitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony witb the Natious Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, aud present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM, 
Let every ove who believes fn this move. ant 
give itdirect ald by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
mont marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr. Vovasy han kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valna- 
ble booka and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender‘s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR,. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J, A. Langlois, and containing 


a fine Steel Engraving of tho Author. Transla 


from the French by 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


F. J. Puoupgon: His Live AND HIS Works. 
FPRxracx. 


FIRST MEMOIR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Merson PORSUED IN THIS WosE.—Tas IDEA 

OF 4 BEVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDEREP 4 4 NATOBAL 
RIGAHT.—OoCUPATION AND Orvit Law 48 
Erriciexy Bases ov PROPERTY.—DEFI- 
RITIONS. 

1. Property as a Natural Right. 
3. Occupation as the Title to Property. 
3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property. 
CHAPTER III. 

LABOR AB THE krrictkxr CAUSE OF THE Do- 

MALY OF PROPEBTY. 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated, 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of 


Property. 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
4. Labor.— Tuat Labor has no Inherent 
to appropriate Natural 
Wealth, 
45. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 
arty. 
6. That ts Soclety all Wages are Equal. 
7. That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 
easary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 


§ 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THAT PROPERTY I5 IMPOSSIBLE. 
Demonstration, Axiom. 

Property is the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own, 

First Proposition. 

Property is Impossible, because it demands 

Something for Nothing. 
Becond Proposition. A 

Property ta Imposible, because, wherever 
It exists, Production costa more than it 
is worth, 

Third Proposition. 
Property la Impossible, because, with a 


Power 


given Capital, Production is proportional 
to Labor, not to Property. 


Fourth Proposition, 

2 Impossible, because it is Hom- 
feide. 

Fifth Proposition. 

Pro, is Im ible, because, if it ex- 
Is ta, loty devours a 
Appana to the Fifth Proposition. 

Sixth Proposition, 

Property is Impossible, because it is the 
‘other of — 

8 — Pro aoe, Ait: di e 
ropert; mpossible, because in con- 
cumming ita Receipts, it loses them; iu 
hoardin 


E them, it nullifies them; and in 

using them as Capital, it turns them 
against Production. 

Eighth Proposition. 

Property Is Impossible, because ita Power 
of Accumulation is infinite, and is ex- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities. 

Ninth Proposition. 

Property is Impoasible, because it ls pow- 

érieas against Property. 
Tenth Proposition. 

Property is Impossible, because it is the 

Negation of Equality, 


CHAPTER V. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICH, AND A DETER- 
MINATION OF THB PRINCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF Hnr. 


Part I. 
$1. Of Yro Moral Sense in Man and the 
n h 
2, Of the First snd Second Degrees of 
$ Soociability, 
§ * the Third Degree of Sociability. 
art II. 
§ 1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes, The 
Origin of Property. 
§ 2. Characteristics of Communism and of 


Property. 
§ 3. Determination of the Third Form of 
Bociety. Conclusion, 


SECOND MEMOIR. 
LETTER TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 
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WHOLE No. 328. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just tazation. 
n t ot chaplains in Con- 


gress, in State navy and militia, and in 
risons, lums, and all other institutions supported b 
Pablo money, aball be discontinued. d 


3. We demand that all publio sppropriationa for edaca- 
tional and charitable institutions of æ sectarian character 
shall conse. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
aysan government shall be sbolished; and — that 

use of the Bible in the publio schools, 2 er ostensi- 
aa è text-book or avowedly as à book réligious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited, 

6. We demand that the ap; tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various Btates, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly case. 

6. We demand that the * oath in the courts and 


in all other 8 go 
„ and sim; tion under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 
7. We demand that all Jaws directly or indirectly enforo- 


ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath s be re- 
& We demand that al) laws looking to the enforcement of 


Ohristian“ morality shall be abroga and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the N of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial ifberty. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It ia our profound conviction that the safety of 
8 institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
Sidon’ „4 laast interference of the State in matters of 
i 


Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious rty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Taxarrors, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following * 


ARTIOLES OF AGRERMENT, 


Arr. 1,—The name of this Association shall be THE Lis- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 


Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 

ral League, when organised, and to coüperato heartily 

with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. 3,—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meena, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press lu 
eral, and all such other means as are 
and right. 

Arr. 4—Such measures shall be 9 for raising funds 

the By-Laws bya 


le, orderly, 


may become a member of the League 
or her name to these Articles of Agres- 


Arr. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 

a Vics President, a Secretary,a Treasurer, and an Execu- 

tive Committes of thres ms bera; and duties shall be 

those pertaning to these offices, The President 

and Seo; be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the Nat, ona Liberal League. 

Arr. 7. — These Articles of Agreement may be amended 

Z mesting, provided dus notice af ihe proposed amond 

us notice 6 nd- 

ments shall s Deen sent to every member at lasst two 

‘weeks previous to such meeting. 


For List of Liberal Leagues, seo next page. 


“If we are to have another oontest lu the near future of 
oar national existence, I predict that the dividing line will 
not be Mason and Dixon's, but between Rae sm and 

nce on the one side, and superstition, ambition 
and igoorance on the other, Now, the centennial year of 
our national existence, I believe, is a time to begin 
the work of strengthening the foundations of the atractura 
commenced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years 
ago at Lexington. t us all labor to add all n-edfal guar- 
antees for the security of free thought, free speech, a free 
prees, pure morals, unfettered pale ious sentiments, and of 
equal ngata and privile to all men, irrespective of 
mationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, 
and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for thelr sup- 
port shall be appropriated to the support of any sectarian 
achools, Resolve t 
combined, shall sup; 


E 


GBANT, at 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
, PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 6. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLB I. 

Seorton 1.—Neither Co nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment n, or favor- 
lug any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munſty, or advantage to any sect or religious hedy; or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religioua body, or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridgi the freedom of 
2 orof the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2,—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
pose trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or hor rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private daty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of ralig- 
fon. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or gpa pt to the support o 
religious society or body of which he o. 
tary member. 

Sroriox 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territo f or any civil division of any State 
or Terri „shall lovy any tax, or make any „grant, or 
appropria! on, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
rellgious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the Talth or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

ECTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


any 
r she is not a volun- 


GLIMPSES. 


Mer, Bancrort, the historian, is now in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN clergy of Chicago have voted 
that the Bible ia not sectarian, and does not engen- 
der Church-and-State connections.“ 

THE BoARD or EDUCATION at Union Hill, New 
Jersey, after a prolonged agitation of the subject, 
has ordered by a vote of five to four that the Bible 
shall be continued to be read In the public schools, 

ALLUDING to the story of a Methodlst's restora- 
tion to health, in Detroit, in direct answer to prayer, 
a lady correspondent remarka with no little acute- 
ness: It seema strange that, with such credulity, 
the professing Christian can ever reconcile himself to 
disease and death.“ 

Governor BEDLE, of New Jersey, has recom- 
mended to the Legislature of that State, now in ses- 
sion at Trenton, that the echools should never be 
shut against the Bible,“ and approved the law now in 
force, legalizing the reading of the Bible and the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 

SELDOM 18 the inconsistency of ordinary Protes- 
tant thinking brought out more strikingly than in am 
otherwise excellent article of the Pittsburgh Christ- 
fan Advocate on the school question, On the one 
hand it claims that ours is a Christian govern- 
ment,“ and on the other hand admits that we have 
a “secular Constitation.” 

New Tonk Crry, according to the report of the 
Commissioners of Assessments, has $63,410,000 of 
private property, which would be regularly assessed 
ata valuation of $38,046,000, wholly exempted from 
taxation. The actual value of the churches is $38,- 
140,500, and their value, if assessed, would be $22,- 
884,300, Church-exemption is an expensive luxury, 
as well as great injustice. 

Ex-GOvVRRNJoE Dix states that the corporation of 
Trinity Church, in New York, pays taxes on every 
foot of ground used for secular purposes“; that over 
$100,000 were paid last September for its property s0 
used; and that nothing is exempt except the 
church-ediflces, the cemeteries, four school-houses 
in which free schools are kept, and an infirmary in 
which the sick receive gratuitous treatment.“ 

Two CATHOLIO boys have been expelled from a 
district school in Enfield, Connecticut, because they 
refused, In compliance with their father’s Injunc- 
tion, to read the New Testament on order of the 


teacher and the school committes. The latter ac- 


cuse the boye of general insubordination; but that 
fact does not justify their own action in the léast, 
Catholics are wronged by euch a requisition. 

Mr, ROBERT REITZEL, of Washington, D. C., gave 
great satisfaction by an address on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, before the Philadelphia Liberal League. The 
League have been obliged to vacate the hall they 
have been occupying, ‘‘ostensibly aa our large audl- 
ences endangered the safety of the building, but it is 
quite likely that prejudice and ignorance had to do 
with this action of the Trustees. Yesterday [Feb. 
20] we met in a larger hall and had a larger audi-~ 
ence.” 

AN ARTICLE which we copy this week from the 
Boston Daily Advertiser considers it doubtiul wheth- 
er the Catholics really object to the public schoo! 
system as a whole, and ‘fancies that Bishop Me- 
Quaid would be contented with a public school sys- 
tem, if the Catholics might receive a juat proportion 
of the funds to expend for the education of their 
children in thelr own way.“ We think that no 
thoughtful reader of the Bishop’s lecture will arrive 
at the same conclusion, since he declares that ‘‘the 
State has no right to educate,’’ and that the State 
should not “interfere with Church or school.“ A 
division of the school funds would be to him only an 
approximation to a right solution of the school ques- 
tlon—a first step to the tranefer of all education to 
the care of the Church. This is what the Papal 
Nanciodemanded in Spain; and it will be demanded 
bere just as soon as the Catholic Church feela Itself 
strong enough to make the demand. 

PROFESSOR WICKERSHAM, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction In the State of Pensylvania, said 
in a late report: First, then, we mean in the ad- 
ministration of our school affairs to treat all sects, 
and all parties of our citizens, with the strictest im- 
partiality. The conscientious scruples of all must 
remain inviolate. No books must be used in our 
schools, and no exercises take place in them, to 
which any reasonable man can conscientiously ob- 
ject. Catholic and Protestant, Rationalist and Jew, 
all must be treated exactly alike. The majority prin- 
ciple must be waived here, and the rights of the 
child of the most obscure and friendless citizen of 
the Commonwealth must be respected. The least 
semblance of proselytlem must be avoided, and each 
mast, In this matter, do to others as he would like, in 
similar circumstances, others todo to him. As I 
understand it, this le the great doctrine that under- 
lies our whole syatem of free schools, and its friends 
will not shirk any consequences that may flow from 
its strict application both in letter and spirit.” This 
is most admirably said: may the country profit by it! 

A NUMBER of Protestant clergymen met in a 
Methodist church at Albany, on February 14, to dis- 
cuss church taxation. They voted to present the 
following petition, which, however, was opposed by 
Rev. Mr. Young, Unitarlan minister at Troy, who 
made a strong plea for equal and just taxation” 
from a secular point of view :— . 


“To the Honorable Committee of Ways and Means 
of the Assembly of the State of New York: 
“GENTLEMEN, —Having learned that a proposition 

is pending before you to prepare and report a bill to 

repeal the act exempting church property from taxa- 
tion, we, the pastors of the various Christian churches 
in the cities of Albany, Troy, and vicinity, would ex- 
press It as our unanimous opinion that the adoption 
aT your honorable body of sny measure looking to 
the indiscriminate taxation of church property would 
be a gront and unjust hardship imposed upon the 

Christian people of this State. And while we would 

leave it to your wisdom to say whether all secular or 

productive property belonging to churches may or 
may not properly be required to bear its share of the 
support of the State, yet we would respectfully but 

most earnestly protest against the imposition of a 

tax upon houses occupied by congregations as places 

uo and solemnly dedicated to the service of 
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“The Public Schoo! Question, as Viewed 
by a Catholic American Citizen.“ 


BEVKNTH LECTURE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUB ABSOCIA- 
TION IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, FEB. 13, 1876, 


BY THE RIGHT REV. B. J. MoQUAID, D. D., 
ROMAN CATHOLIO BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, x. v. 


(CONCLUDED PROM LAST WEEE.) 
MORALS WITHOUT RELIGION. 


The secularist maintains that all the knowledge of 
morala a child need possess may be obtained in s 
State school without religion. Thie is true of that 
species of morals which fails to recognize God, and 
which has no foundation in supernatural motives. 
The Catholic does not admit that morality based on 
pure selfishness is of much worth, or that it will 
avall a child in the moment of temptation. In this 
clashing of opinions and beliefs, which shall give 
way, If there is to be room but for one? Shall it be 
the Catholic? He appesis to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, and to the religious element atill 
abiding in ita population, The new condition of ed- 
ucational aime is vastly different from that of fifty 
years ago. He claims that his higher standard of 
morality, the nobler motive on which it is inculcated, 
ita adaptability and acceptableness to children (walv- 
ing for the moment its divine origin and character), 
entitle him to have the education of his children 

rmeated and completed by s strong infusion of re- 
figious instruction in schools. He contends for the 
rights and beet Interests of his own children. He 
does not dispute the wishes of others, nor seek to Im- 
pose on them the adoption of his system. He loudly 
asserta, that in every Important point, except costll- 
ness of buildings and expensiveness of teachers, 
Catholic schools are superior to State schools. They 
are more thorough in secular studies; there la less 
cramming, and less multiplicity of useless branches 
of learning; the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zens are brought home to parents, where they be- 
long, fostering a spirit of self-reliance, without de- 
pendence on public chasis and all in an atmos- 
phere of religion and morality such as the patrons of 
the school desire, and are willing to pay for. Iam 
not speaking of the beginnings of a Catholic school 
in some poor neighborhood. As well might you 
liken a country school, with its fifteen or twenty schol- 
ars, under a school-mistress at three or four dollars a 
week, to one of your Boston High Schools. 


CATHOLICS ASK NO FAVORS. 


While the Catholic asks no favor, no privilege, no 
special prerogative, no right that he does not concede 
to others, the secularist, on the contrary, in the name 
of liberality, falls into astonishing illiberality. All 
must yield to him. He has broken down the evan- 
gelical; he will subdue the Catholic. He will con- 
cede no rights to others, save the one of bending to his 
will, if that can be called a right which is the result 
of sheer force, through the power of a prejudiced 


and unrelenting majority. The Catholic wants to 
know why hia right to have schools for his children, 
in which the tone of religious thought shall be Cath- 
olic, is not as valid as the right of evangelicals and 
secularists to have schools for their children in which 
the tone of thought shall be evangelical or indifferent 
to any religion. It must not be lost sight of, in thie 
argument, that our rights go where our money goes. 
A Catholic’s money goes into the schools, and his 
rights go with it, An inalienable right is infringed 
upon, is curtailed, is cut off altogether, when he ap- 

ars at a echool-honse door, leading his son by the 

and, only to find at its threshold the emblem or 
sign of s hosttie creed, or, whet u worse tu bie be- 
lief, the chilling atmosphere within of doubt, nega- 
tion, or an Ignoring the God-Creator, Sovereign 
Lord and Master, and final Judge of man’s thoughts, 
words, and acts, for whom it has been the father's 
duty to instil into hia child's mind and heart the 
most tender love and reverence. 


NOW BOME ARE SAVED, 


No one need tell me that I exaggerate and picture 
from fancy, nor yet again that there are illustrious 
instances of boys and girls that have passed through 
the common schools without inhaling the polsonous 
atmosphere of which I speak. Ido not deny the 
fact. These easily counted exceptions but prove the 
rule. The prayers, the watchful care, and uncens- 
ing devotion of capable and pious parents, must 
count for much in the saving of these few. Again, 
there are schools, in which the majority of the chil- 
dren and many of the teachers being Catholics, a di- 
luted Catholic atmosphere floats about the school, 
rendering lesa, in some degree, the danger of losing 
Catholic faith and morals, If we ourselves cannot 
see this danger, ministers and editors, in sermons, 
addresses, and editoriala kindly point it ont, and be- 
speak our attention. Their zeal and ardor are 
aroused to new endeavor in the charitable hope of 
hurting popery.“ The thought lends courage to 
their hearers. It will de-Romantze the children,“ 
says one. The Bible and the common schools will 
grind out the Catholicity of the children,“ says an- 
other, Similar expressions might be multiplied 
without end. Forewarned is for the wise to be fore- 
armed. It was only when the Bible in the schools 
had ceased to be the question in clspute that the Bi- 
ble was put on the cold side of the door. 


WHAT BAISES THE STORM, 


There is small hope that justice, or even patient 
and unbiassed hearing of our grievances, will be ac- 
corded, when, as soon as 8 voice is raised in behalf 
of God-given rights, forty thousand pulpits rin 
with bitter Invectives, gross misrepresentations, an 
appeals to the lowest passions of those who gather 
around them; when politicians (not statesmen) 
catch up the cry, and trading away al! principle, if 
they ever had any, ride into office in the fury and 
madness of the hour, Secret societies, that have so 
often proved polltical 1 for unprincipled 
demagogues, lend their help. 

The darkest and flercest hour of the storm le that 
which precedes its breaking. We take courage, then, 
from the extreme and unbridled fury of the hour, 
and from the violent language used in defiance of 
2 taste, reason, brotherly kindness, and all regard 

or just rights. 
LEADERS CHANGE, 


The people will yet become disgusted with the un- 
Tessonableneas and changeablenese of their leaders. 
A few years they were told to stand by the 
Bible in the schools,“ to ‘strike down any one who 
dared raise a hand against It“; that ta die for it 
would be a glorious martyrdom,” Secret societies 
were formed for its 28388 Now editors aud 
ministers frankly confess it was all a mistake; that 
our libertles do not depend on keeping the Bible in 
the schools; that to do so le illogical, wrong, unjust 
to Catholics, Jews, and Infidels. There has been no 
more powerful advocate of the Bible in the schools 
than Dr, J. G. Holland, who, in this month’s Scrib- 
ner, admits that the compulsory reading of the 
Bible was to the Catholic, to the Jew, to the Athelat, 
a grievance, a hardship, an oppresslon.“ For our- 
gelves,“ he says, “we must confess to a change of 
convictions on this matter... If we do away with 
the grievance of the Catholic, we do away with his 
claim; and we mark out for Catholic and Protestant 
alike the path of peace to walk in side by elde.“ 
The doctor does not seem to understand the nature 
of our claim. It is not to deprive Protestanta of their 
Bible In their schools; it ia to educate Catholic chil- 
dren in Catholic schools with our own money, un- 
der State supervision if you please. We do not want 
Protestant money, nor any State money that was not 
taken from our purses. We want not one dollar for 

pe, bishop, or priest; not one cent for our Church. 

e do not desire the dolng away of common schools; 
we are establishing schools all over the country on a 
thoroughly democratic basia. We are striving fora 
stretching of a hide-bound system. We wish it to be 
more directly under parental control, more economi- 
cally managed, restricted to its proper function of 
elementary education, and violating no conscientious 
duty of parents. It is just as likely that a few years 
hence the people will be told that education belongs 
to parents, and that if the State interferes it must be 
in accordance with the wish of parents. When com- 
munism becomes rife and bold, property owners may 
be willing to discuss principles only to learn that 
they are reaping as they sowed. Some heads take in 
truth slowly, others only by trepanning. 


FAIR PLAY EXPECTED FROM FREE RELIGIONISTS, 


We are justified in expecting fairer treatment at the 
hands of Free Religionists. If we may trust Herbert 
Spencer as a worthy exponent of this class, toleration 
in ite widest sense is a fundamental dogma of their 


ereed: Our toleration should be the widest possible; 
or, rather, we should aim at something beyond toler- 
ation, a8 commonly understood. In dealing with 
allen beliefs our endeavor must be, not simply to re- 
{rain from injustice of word or deed, but also to do 
justice by an open recognition of positive worth. We 
must qualify our disagreement with as much as may 
be of sympathy.” —First Principles. 

From scientists and Free Religioniats, then, we may 
expect the same rights they claim for themselves. 
As they would not consent to our forcing their chil- 
ren a schools under Catholic Influences, direct or 
indífect, so they will not ask that our children sball 
be fereed into schools ender e infiverces, 
As they do not permit us to decide upon the truth or 
untruth of their religtous opinions, eo they will not 
seek to decide for us upon our doctrines. Here 
comes in the apparently insurmountable obstacle to 
an amicable settlement of this vexed question. 
Each one of the disputants, except the Catholic, 
wants to make all others bend to his plan, or way, or 
system, seemingly satisfied that he alone is right. 

he Catholic, ou the contrary, gays, Let each one 
have his own plan; and with an even start, and on 
equal ground, let it be seen which party, the evangel- 
ical, the scientist, or Free Religioniat, or the Catholic, 
cau make the gresteot aacrifices, accomplish the most 
work in the most satisfactory manner, for the thor- 
ough religious and secular education of all the chil- 
dren they can bring under their control. 


NO RELIGION IN A BANE. 


Free Rellglonlets, and the large class of Christian 
religionists represented by Henry Ward Beecher, an- 
swer, Religion has no place in the State school; and 
with it kept out, the school is as free to one class of 
religionista as to another, and equally eo to Jews and 
Infidels, To illustrate this avers they say that as 
there need be no religion in s bank, a hop, or a bus- 
ineas office, so there need be no religion in a school. 
This is as strong a justification as they can bring. 

The comparison falle for want of resemblance be- 
tween the things compared. A man goes into the 
bank, the shop, the office. A boy goes to the school. 
The bank, the shop, the office, has for Ita object the 
transaction of its own special material business. 
The school deals with the boy’s mind and heart; is 
a place set apart for the forming, disciplining, edu- 
cating the young, by trained and skilled manipula- 
tors of the intellect and emotions. The young look 
up to these teachers with sentiments of respect, and 
often of reverence; nor are they capable of analyzing 
and judging the influences brought to bear on è 
They are in the school six houra a day, for five days 
in the week, ten months in the year. They are justi- 
fied In voting all schooling, iu excess of these long 
hours, a bore, They who go into a bank, or any 
other place of business, are men grown, fully compe- 
tent to judge of insidious or open attempts to preju- 
dice their minds on pointe of religion or morals. 
These business offices are not monopolies like the 
State school, and their proprietors know the danger 
of meddling with their customers’ religious opinions. 
The example of a man asking for a Bible in a bat- 
shop bas not yet occurred; and, when it does occur, 
it will be met by calling in a policeman to arrest an 
escaped lunatic. But a child asking a teacher to tell 
it something about God, Christ, the redemption, sin, 
or the life to come, would ask a proper question, en- 
titled to an answer from a competent teacher. Much 
as our opponents may be pleased to protest against 
religion in the State schools, it is there, and in some 
shape it will be there till the end of time. I am not 
speaking of evangelical achoola, but of schools purely 
secular, in which there la. no Bible, no text-book of 
religion; no prayer, no hymn; and yet, in thie ex- 
roe and shrivelled-up school, the teaching will 

e for or Mannes religion, as the teacher happens to 
be, His children do not come to him to buy billa of 
exchange, or boots, or hats, but to acquire knowl- 
edge, to learn, to take In, throdgh open eyes and 
ears, information concerning the things they see, and 
the truths and facts of which they hear. President 
Anderson, of Rochester Unlveralty, le an authority 
in educational methods and means, of great weight 
wherever known. He exhibita this power of the 
teacher in a few striking passages, thus: 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON ON INCIDENTAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


must of necessity set forth his notions about God, the soul 
conscience, sin, the future is ane divine revelation. If 
A 


FY, 

ably shallow and inadequate. .,., Incidental instruction in 
morality and religion, then, ought to be the main reliance 
of the Christian teacher, The ends of a Christian school, 
while working by Ita own laws and limitations, ought not 
to be essentially different from a Christian Church. The 
principles we bave thus Indicated are universal in their ap- 
plication, If the Christian tcacber must make the ele- 
ments of his religious faith color all bis teaching, the game 
must be true of the unchristian teacher, ... There is no 
good thinking tbat is not bonest thinking. ... If parenta 
Wish their children educated in Christian principlea, they 
must seek out honest Christian men to be their teachers.“ 


Here in afew words is the plalnly-spoken judg- 
ment of an experienced teacher, It is true, Presl- 
dent Anderson is contending in behalf of higher 
education in colleges and seminaries. But Ido not 
hesitate to say, with no small experience as an edu- 
cator, that in elementary schools, where young minds 
are dealt with, the Incidental teaching in morals and 
religion is of vastly greater extent and effect, They 
who assert so boldly that children of inquisitive 
and unfolding minds can frequent schools for secu- 
Jar learning, without being influenced by the domi- 
nant religious tone of the school and the teachers, 


Bpeak without warrant. 


THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 
As meaningless an illustration is that In which the 
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multiplication table plays a part, There ts no relig- 
jon, they say, in the multiplication table, I never 

any one say there was, while it is not un- 
known that there may be religion, or antipathy to 
religion, in him who teaches the table, as well as in 
the place in which it is taught. A sneer at popery“ 
requires no allusion to figures or ciphering, unless 
when the years of the Apocalypse, or the coming of 
Antichrist, are under discussion. 


A COMMON LANGUAGE. 


But, after all, the vexed question of religion aside, 
see the gain to the Republic by giving a common 
language to all its children, through the common 
schools. Then why, if that is a gain, provide a 
teacher of German wherever a fow German children 
are found, or, where there are many, give them a 
school with German as its language, as in Erie, 
Penn.? There is room for anything and everything 
except religion. 


DOES THIS SYSTEM ABOLISH CASTE? 


Anyhow, it cannot be denied, we are told, that the 
common schools bring all classes of children to the 
same level, make them meat on equal und, and 
sit side by side on the same benches, This speech 
belongs to the demagogue and the electionserin, 
stump. The level spoken of may be found in 
districts and small towns; it le quite unknown in 
large cities in practice, while no one denies the 
beauty of the Me 

It is well-known that in cities the rich, as a rule, 
live in neighborhoods where no poor man can have 
his home. When there is danger of contact, the 
rich man sends his daintily-nurtured and well-clad 
child to a private school. There are public schools 
in New York and Brooklyn, whose pupils come 
solely from the comfortable classes. at an ad- 
raan g to the pride of so many admirers of common 
schools, that thirty thousand children of laborers 
and mechanics in New Tork, and twenty thousand 
in Brooklyn, are educated in Christian free schools! 
It makes access to the public schools so much the 
more pleasant. Why is it that so many thousand 
children receive their elementary education not in 
the public schools, but in the schools of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, under evangelical influences? 
Is it not beyond doubt that if in New York City the 
compulsory law were to be enforced, and al! the 

ren now running the streets, and all the chil- 
dren now in the Aid Society's schools, and all the 
children now in the Catholic free schools, were to be 
marched into their district public schools, an almost 
equal number of well-dressed children would be 
marched out? If in any school the influence of 
money and good society predominates, the poor will 
— it for shame's sake; if patched pants and calico 
reases rule, the rich will go out for pride’s sake. 
You will find truer democracy in the Christian free 
schools of New York than in the common schools, 


SCHOOL HOURS AND scHooE MASTERS. 


The week-day school, we sre told, is not the place 
for teaching religion; there are hours enough for 
these lessons at home and on Sunday. This advice 
comes with a bad grace from Boston, since the Med- 
ical College of Middlesex has laid down these two 
rules among others: The duration of dally attend- 
anca, including the time given to recess and physical 
exercises, should not exceed four and a half hours 
for pd erry schools.” There should be required 
no 8 I out of school for children of the primary 
schools.” 

A more serious consideration le that of compelling 
parents to be school-masters to thelr children. It is 
cruel to put this task on backs already overburdened. 
Father and mother toll Ike slaves from morning to 
night. Do thelr mentors think of the early rising, 
the hasty breakfast the long hours of wearying and 
exhausting labor, of the fatigued frame that at the 
coming on of night seeks needed rest? Weare not 
„ in favor of clerks, merchants, and profes- 
sional men. They can speak for themselves and 
thelr requirements; their frienda ara numerous, in- 
telligent, and active. Legislation always takes their 
circumstances and wants Into account. 

It is among the laboring and mechanic classes that 
a numerous progeny is found, The mother sees to 
her household and the wants of her many children. 
Her education in book-learning may be defective; 
and, if she undertook to compete with the trained 
echool-mistress, her deficiencies might become known 
to her young ones. Time, strength, capacity,—all 
are wanting. Yet she ls reminded, if she reads the 
newspapers, that one minister and another devote 
their time to the set and formal religious Instruction 
of thelr children, out of achool, in the evenings, on 
the Saturdays, and with special care on the Sundays; 
and she la plously ad vieed to do the same. These 
learned, eloquent, leisured clergymen put them- 
selves on a par with the hard-working mason and 
the humble washerwoman. It is, I pay, an un- 
worthy mockery of these respectable bread-winnera, 
day- workers, or betrays profound ignorance of their 
conditions and daily occupations. These poar peo- 
ple pay thelr taxes to have others in whom they have 
confidence, whose religions convictions harmonize 
with their own, relieve them of a duty they feel in- 
competent to perform. The Sunday-school and the 
Church remain. Good children go to Sunday- 
school; those whose homes are least Christian in 
spirit and teachings keep clear of it. Besides, who 
would be satisfied to have his child put off with one 
lesson a week in any of the rudimentary branches 
belonging to the common achool? Yet the lesson of 
lessons, the law and will of God as manifested to his 
creatures, by which character le formed and moral 
propies are well established, may be satlafactorily 

earned in the short hour of a Sunday-achoo). 

Parents need the Church and the best services of 


the clergyman on Sunday more than their children, 
that they may not forget the lessons of their youth. 


THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 


It seems more than unreasonable to ask Catholic 
parents to forego advantages attainable in and 
through Catholic schools,—advantages far superior 
to any offered by State schools. 

Firat, Catholic schools instruct in all the useful 
branches of a sound English education. 

Secondly, They are more economical, costing no 
more than one-fourth or one-third the expense of 
supporting State schools; and commanding at the 
lowest possible price, merely food and clothing, one 
of the most gc necessities of the age and 
country,—skilled and trained intellectual labor. 

Thirdly, Their teachers are devoted to their work 
of teaching as æ life-work; study every day, and 
waste no time In idle visits and foolish amusements. 

Fourthly, The teachers are in sympathy with the 
Sg it faith of the patrone of thelr schools. 

thly, Parental schools alone will stand the test 
of logic; they are consonant to sound democratic re- 
publican doctrines; they make possible the inculca- 
tion of morality by the authority of s divine Law- 
giver; they respect the natural rights of nts, and 
meddle with and infringe on no one else’s rights. 

They are a necessity demanded by the circum- 
stances of the times, and the demoralized condition 
of the country, as well as for the future welfare of 
the Republic. It ls our common country, belonging 
not to one man more than to another. He is the 
best citizen, no matter where he was born, who loves 
it most and labors In his sphere of life, according to 
his ability, with purest motives, for the honor and 
prosperity of the Union. He would be a renegade 
and base betrayer of his country, who, belleving that 
morality on a religious foundation was essential to 
the safety and continuance of the government, 
should consent to withhold from children all possible 
means of growth in sound moral principles and con- 
duet. 


RIGHTS OF MINORITIES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The experience of every civilized nation of Europe 
ls againet the suicidal career that we are entering on. 
No difficulty is found in countries whose inhabitants 
are of different religious beliefs, in arranging a sys- 
tem of schools for Though some of these coun- 
tries are spoken of as despotic in character, their 
despotism never goes so far as to Interfere with the 
religious convictions of Catholic, Jew, or evangel- 
ical. At least Catholic Canada, our immediate 
neighbor, Catholic Belgium, Catholſe France, Cath- 
olic Bavaria, and Catholic Austria respect the pa- 
rental rights of the minority, with a sense of justice 
we would do well to study. The wisdom and good 
sense of the world are not concentrated in the Amer- 
lean people. 

THE QUESTION MUST BE SETTLED. 


Thie question, thanks to various causes, is now 
fairly before the country for discussion and settle- 
ment, To shelve it by constitutional amendments 
will be no lasting settlement. Constitutional enact- 
menta In contravention of parental rights not trans- 
ferred to the State are worth the parchment on 
which they are written, and no more. This ie not an 
original idea. Ihave picked it up in Boston. This 
lesson was taught to the nation by the settlement of 
slavery, 

POLITICAL PARTIES, 


The agitation, I must confess, is embarrassing to 
both political parties; much more so, however, to 
olitical aspirants who fear pitfalls, and are anxious 
est they bury all their hopes in graves of their own 
digging. One party ls rushing along on its path of 
injustice, because popular clamor Impels that way; 
the other, half-willing, balf-nnwilling, does not dare 
say a word in opposition, for it, no more than the 
other party, haw statesmen for leadera, while poli- 
tlelans abound. We are accused of an alliance with 
one of these parties. The party that forms an alli- 
ance, open or covert, with any religions body in 
these United States, proclaims its own folly, and 
signa its own death-warrant. The leaders of the 
Catholic body are neither foole to trust any political 
party, nor knaves to seek privileges and favors over 
the religious denominations of the country by such 
unworthy and dishonorable means. No prominent 
politician belleves the absurd imputation. It ie a 
sop thrown to Cerberus, to bigotry. We seek equal 
rights for all, favors for none. Until correct princi- 
les obtain recognition, this question, affecting the 
nterests of millions of citizens, will remain a cause 
of controversy and disturbance. Thirty years of pa- 
tient submission have brought ur scarcely a kindly 
word; and the condition of helotjsm into which we 
have been falling is regarded by many as fitting and 
proper, and by others as right and just. There is a 
sound maxim in the American mind, that any class 
suffering from disabilities and a violation of rights 
should resort to established methods for a rectifica- 
tion of these wrongs, and that a class that does not 
care enough to seek a remedy for Its sufferings may 
be left to nurse Its grumblings In private, without 
thought or attention from their fellow-countrymen. 
While, therefore, we do not feel disposed to waste 
gratitude on the Democratic party for favors never 
received, and owe no more to the Republican party, 
we have only contempt for the hangers-on of both 
parties, who would have us hold in abeyance the ss- 
sertion of our rights, lest this office-seeker or another 
should be embarrassed, Catholics are learning to 
break away from both parties, watch events, and 
treasure In thelr memories the brave worde and deeds 
of politicians who, taking advantage of a momentary 
outbreak of bigotry and religious hate, write a record 
which a few years hence they would give thelr right 
hand to blot out, 


now carried in these United States, the 


CHARGES AGAINST TUE SYSTEM. 
We charge upon the system of State schools, as 
erpetration 
of manifold injustices and the upholding of false 
principles, 

Firet, It is an infringement of parental rights and 
duties, insamuch as It compels poor people who edu- 
cate their own children for conscience’ sake, to help 
educate their richer neighbors’ children, 

Secondly, It cruelly oppresses poorer citizens by giv- 
ing to thelr richer neigh ra’ sons not simply an ele- 


mentary education, but an education sufficient to- 


earn their living by means of a learned profession. 
To put both on an equal footing, poor children 
should be taught a trade at the expense of the State. 

Thirdly, The State does not know what Its system 
should be. In some States the education is restrict- 
ed to rudimentary studies; lu others it extends to a 
university course. Some States allow a qualified 
amount of evangelical teaching; others, professing 
to exclude al) re} igton, permit any except the Cath- 
olle. These are the inconsistencies and hypocrisy of 
the system. 

Fourthly, It is narrow, contracted, limited in its 
scope, afraid of rivalry, and Incapable of the very 
fanction for which It was established. Its right to 
educate is denied by its admission that it cannot 
educate in the true sense of the word. 

Fifthly, It stultifies itself; for, beginning on a 
religious basis, and acquiring its chief renown by the 
fruits of Ita first work, it would end by banning and 
barring all religious beliefs, even 'the existence of 
an overruling Providence.“ 

Sixthly, It establishes a monopoly of a business 
dest left to individual enterprise and the immediate 
control of parents, È 

Seventhly, The principles on which it is justified 
will justify with greater force the claim of the com- 

t to labor and bread. 


ADMIT THE WRONG, AND CHANGE THE SYSTEM. 


After so much fault-finding with the existing sys- 
tem of common schools, it ie not out of the way to 
ask what system ia proposed in exchange. My 
object is not to propose plane and systems, but to 
argue that the present one le radically wrong, and 
needs amendment. Until the American people ad- 
mit the fallure of the system as it now is, no change 
need be looked for. Once admitted, they will be 

uick to bring about a change. They will elther 

row education directly and compulsorily on par- 
ents, paying only for those unable to pay for them- 
selves, or they will so broaden the system that all 
can come under it without the sacrifice of conscien- 
tious rights. This wang into secularism is only 
the cowardice of the politician who fears to face the 
consequences of sound logic, common-sense, equal 
rights, parental prerogatives, and a secretly nourished 
hatred and conspiracy against the Catholic Church, 
To put off justice in deference to the expediency of 
the hour, ls the way of the politician; the stateaman 
announces his principles, and stande or falls by 
them. Truth is old; it is ever new; it endures for- 
ever, 

FULL DISCUSSION AND FAIR ARGUMENT, 


I appear before youat your request. On onepoint 
at least we agree, It is your 1 N pleasure to listen 
to argumente in favor of principles and doctrines 
with which you do not agree because in your judg- 
ment they are not sound, You do not, on that ac- 
count, eee my honesty of purpose, my sincerity 
of conviction, or my love of country. Perhaps the 
spesker.of this afternoon and his hearers are as wide 
apart on this question as any two Individuals in the 
country. Yet we have come together,—I, to ad- 
dress you in plainness of s sent, not wanting, I 
trust, in courtesy; you, to listen patiently and st- 
tentively. 

BOSTON SHOULD BETTLE THE QUESTION. 


When designing men are plotting mischief and 
breeding hate and rancor, it is well for Boston to 
furnish this useful lesson to other parts of the coun- 
try, 


To you, men of Boston, to the intelligence and 
honesty of Massachusetts, and especially of Boston, 
I, in my character of Catholic Amcrican citizen, ap- 
peal in behalf of the rights of parents for diapassion- 
ate consideration of this subject; confident that, if 
not heeded to-day, the day Is not distant when it will 
be considered. I have said it before, I say it again, 
that the settlement of this great question, affecting 
the future welfare and stability of the republic, must 
come from Boston and Massachusetts. It is more 
creditable, in the meantime, for us to suffer, to be 
punished and persecuted, than for American citizens 
to be the persecutors. The rights you would maln- 
tain at any cost for yourselves, I beseech you not to 
deny to the humblest citizens in the land, however 
helpleas they may seem. For large numbers, who 
have few to speak for them, I pend before you. 
Your interests and theirs, as fellow-citizens, are 
bound together as one. Our country is with unpar- 
alleled quickness becoming one of populous cities. 
These centres of population, notwithstanding extraor- 
dinary efforts to counteract the danger, are nurtur- 
ing street Arabs, wild youths, bands of trained dep- 
redators on others’ property, bosts of corrupt, de- 
moralized inhabitants. Peaceable and order-loving 
citizens are bound for their own sake to look at the 
danger, call to their assistance every available 
agency, and cdl the services of all who can work 
in this vast and difficult fleld. In vain will they de- 
velop vigor and power of body in the young, and 
brighten and quicken the intellect, if the cunning of 
the one, and the passions and appetites that spring 
from the other, be not held in aubjection by the ele- 
vation and strengthening of the beart. 

HELPERS IN THE WORK. 


We offer to do a work for our own poor, which you 
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yourselves confess you cannot accomplish. We pos- 
seas, in our religious orders of brothers and sisters, 
armies of skilled teachers 1 A pramgeio y to 
the work of laboring among poor children, and in- 
structing them in secular learning, while grounding 
them in virtue and morality. They are ready to 
spend their lives in this work of highest love and 
self-sacrifice; they can reach the hearts of these 
children of poverty; they can calm turbulent pas- 
sions, and teach selt-restralnt, love of order, and re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

The large cities need the gervices of these workers 
and teachers. It is unwise, it ia worse, to cast them 
off, in view of the non-success of common schools to 
reach thousands of poor children; it is unwise to as- 
sert principles, that, logically carried out, lead to 
communiem ; it ia dangerous unto madness to hinder 
the influences of religion from reaching to the lanes 
and by-ways of our crowded cities; it is sowing dis- 
cord, and engendering heart-burnings, to trample on 
the just rights of any class in a republic. 

Parental rights, involving parental duties imposed 
by the natural and the revealed law, sanctioned and 
upheld by the common law and the Constitution, 
cannot be persistently disregarded without danger 
and detriment to the nation. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES, 


In a few words let me resume and give some con- 
clusions logically deducible from the facts, state- 
ments, and arguments submitted to you in this paper. 

In a republic whose citizens are of different relig- 
ious beliefs, who are voters needing intelligence, 
who are parents breeding races of freemen, the fol- 
lowing principles are primary and vital :— 

1. The non-interference of the State in religious 
matters, in church, or in school. 

2, Compulsory knowledge, through parents“ 
schools, under parents’ contro), and at their cost. 

3. Free trade in education, or no monopoly of the 
teacher's profession, 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION, 


The Free Religious Association has afforded the 
public a fair opportunity to listen to able statements 
of the positions of two parties to the controversy in 
relation to the use of the Bible in the common 
schools. Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, one of the 
most distinguished of Roman Catholic prelates in 
this country, and by his former utterances especially 
well-known in connection with the discussion of this 
n last Sunday week presented the view of the 

oman Catholics; or, at all events, of the priesthood 
of that Church. Francis E. Abbot, editor of THE 
INDEX, last Sunday presented the arguments of those 
who hold that the common schools should be secu- 
larized ; that is, that instruction in religion should 
not be attempted in them at all. There is yet anoth- 
er party whose case has not been presented. We 
mean, of course, those who maintain that the read- 
ing of the Protestant version of the Bible ought to be 
enforced as a part of the programme of common 
school exercises. The argument of this last class, 
however, less needs statement in this community, 
where it fs generally understood, and probably, at 
the present time, ie consented to by more persons 
than either of the other arguments. But those who 
have heard or read this debate, as well as those who 
have watched the development of the great debate 
for years past, will hardly fail to notice that, so far 
as principles are involved, the Roman Catholics and 
those who (nsist upon the reading of the Protestant 
version of the Scriptures are essentially agreed, and 
as between them it is simply a struggle as to which 
kind of religious instruction the schools shall impart; 
that is to aay, which form of religion the State shall 
favor and support. Therefore it may be considered 
that Bishop McQuald In some degree represented all 
those who maintain that the common schools should 
be Hani as a means for the religious education of 

outh. 
z But there ia one important difference between 
Bishop McQuaid and the Protestant defenders of the 
policy of religious instruction. The Protestante de- 
aire that their Bible should be read in all the schools, 
whether Catholics attend or remain away, while the 
former aske only that the Catholic children may 
have Catholic instruction. How-this may be accom- 

lished Bishop McQuaid does not clearly set forth, 
but other Catholics have often Indicated by a request 
for a division of the school fund. We are not un- 
mindful that the bishop expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the whole scheme and tendency of the common 
achool system as at present developed, on the ground 
of ita expensiveness and its ambition to do too much. 
Some have therefore jamped to the conclusion that 
he opposed the common school system altogether. 
Possibly that may be the fact, but we fancy he would 
be content with a public school system if the Cath- 
olics might receive a just proportion of the funds to 
expend for the education of thelr children in thelr 
own way. How Protestants expended their propor- 
tion would not much tronble him then. If they 
were wasteful, so much the worse for them. They 
are not all Catholics, by any means, who are ques- 
tioning whether it is quite the thing for the State to 
support high-school and collegiate education by pub- 
lle taxation. President Eliot has lately expressed 
himself strongly to the effect that it is beyond the 
legitimate province of the State to impose taxes to 
support the higher education, and last week the rec- 
tor of Grace Church in Newton contributed a 
thoughtful paper of similarimport to one of the jour- 
nals of that city. But both these gentlemen are ear- 
nest. friends of common schools within what they 
consider to be the appropriate sphere of such schools. 
On the other hand, whatever Bishop McQuaid's 
opinions may be, there le a numerous party in the 

atholic Church which would sincerely regret the 


abandonment of common schools, although they do 
not pretend not to desire some modifications of the 
present system which would make, it more satisfac- 
tory to those of their own faith. 

he question at issue is not whether common 
schools shall be maintained, If the Catholics want- 
ed to be rid of them they know well enough the 
American people will never seriously consider the 
question, The only question about which it le pos- 
sible to have a reasonable and practical controversy 
is whether the schools, such as they are or may be, 
whether page te the higber or only the fundament- 
al education, shall be schools for secular and relly 
ious Instruetion, or for secular instruction alone, If 
they are to combine secular and religious instruction, 
we do not see any fair and honorable escape from 
the conclusion that a way must be sought and pro- 
vided by which all children may recelve that kind of 
religious instruction destred for them by their par- 
ents. We should deny strenuously the right of any 
municipality, the majority of which by chance may 
be Catholics, to enforce the reading of the Douay ver- 
sion of the Bible by the children of Protestant par- 
enta attending schools supported by public taxes. 
We respect the protest of the Jews against having 
their children taught in the pablic schools that Jesua 
was the Christ, @ sympathize with the sincere 
Roman Catholics who think It a hardship to be com- 
pelled to pay taxes for the support of achools in 
which a Scripture that they esteem heretical is ex- 
alted as the most sacred revelation of the truth. 
There is but one way to avoid a struggle between re- 
ligions for control of the school system wherever 
there is a chance of advantage, and that is to take 
the broad ground that the State shall avoid giving 
distinction and preference to any sect of religious 
believers, by omitting religious ceremonies and ex- 
ercises from the daily routine of the schools, 

The fear is, on the part of some, that such a policy 
would result in a general neglect of religion and a 
propagation of Infidelity. These panmi we think, 
do not much regard the lessons of history. It used 
to be thought that unless the State sustained the 
Church the Church would die. Rut it has been 
found in our experience that vital religion has lost no 
force or power by leaving the responsibility for sup- 
porting its agencies entirely to voluntary effort. In 
view of this fact why should there be any doubt that 
if the entire reeponsibility for the religious education 
of children be intrusted to the Church and the family 
it will be quite as well attended to as now? We 
know that the Catholic Church will atil) make objec- 
tion to the schools, or attempt to do so, but in the 
nature of things opposition wil! grow more and more 
impotent, The State, at all events, will not be 
amenable to the accusation of partiality to one relig- 
lous sect to the disadvantage and prejudice of others. 
It will stand in the same relation to each and all. 
The prevents, if perslsted in, that the State le hostile 
to religion, while it places no obstacle In the way of 
parental and priestly authority outalde the schools, 
will not long appear to the Intelligent to be anything 
more than a pretence. The public schools will ac- 
complish their proper work, and the citizen who de- 
prives his children of the instruction they afford will 
need to provide a good substitute, If he would escape 
their reproaches.—Boston Dally Advertiser, Feb. 22. 
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WHO ARE THE HEATHEN! 
WONG CHIN FOO AT CONCERT HALL. 


Owing to the rain-storm but a small audience 
reeted the heathen orator, Wong Chin Foo, who 
ectured in Concert Hall last evening, upon The 
praat Religions of China and Japan,” and contrasted 
onfucianism and Buddhism with Christianity. His 
English is fluent and forcible, and without any for- 
eign accent. He wore the costume of a red-button“ 
mandarin, as China bestows that little upon all her 
learned men, the degree of proficiency being indi- 
cated by the number and color of the buttons. On 
the platform sat hie college-mate, Moung San-win, 
His listeners were so pleased with hie graceful 
and easy manner that after the lecture they crowded 
around the rostrum to shake handa with him, an 
operation adverse to Chinese customs, but to which 
he sociably submitted. The following are extracts 
from the discourse ;— 

Ladies and Gentlemen ;—I rejoice very much, this 
evening, to feel so free to express to you sentiments 
which, if presented in other lands, would, I fear, ex- 
cite a great deal of prejudice for themselves; but we 
are İn one of the greatest countries of the world, and 
where men can freely and fully express their ideas. 
Let ue reason together upon one of the most impor- 
tant subjects of the time, There are more than five 
hundred millions of people who have never heard of 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Now, accordin 
to your Scriptures, what is to be done ya al) these 
Is it possible for a great and merciful God to care for 
one portion of the human family and neglect the 
other? I could see nothing reasonable or just in 
God’s sending three-fourths of the human race to 
hell, for no other reason than the difference between 

their honest convictions and those of the rest of 
men. God has given to the various nations a way 
to salvation fitting their respective pecullar needs. 
A prevalent idea in thie—I am at a loss to know how 
it originated—ia, that the Burmese and Chinese 
have no proper idea of a Supreme Being. Why, be- 
fore Germany or France or England knew the art of 
civil living—when their people were clad like the 
wild Indians of the West,—then China and Hindos- 
tan were as highly civilized as they are to-day. 
They knew the art of printing, and thousands of 
years ago some of the most useful Instrumente of 
modern times were invented by them. Is it possible 
that auch people could bow down to wood and atone, 
and not know the difference between the Creator and 


Hie creatures? I admit we have images. I Iatel 
saw an intelligent gentleman kneel before a cross; 
did not disturb him, knowing that he was commun- 
ing with bis God. When be arose I asked: Why do 

ou kneel to a crosa of wood instead of to God?” 

e told me that that crose represented the sufferings 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, aud recalled to him the 
whole Bible; he did not reverence the wood as wood, 
but as a sacred memortal. In our temples we have 
images to remind us of God's greatness, and the 
more readily to inspire fear and humility in our 
hearts. We, like you, have the Ten Commandments 
of God; but we have not your first commandment, 
because the Chinese, unlike the Jews to whom yours 
was given on Sinai, never fell into idolatry. And 
yet the Jews were in direct communication with 
God. Here are ours: First, thou shalt not kill the 
smallest creature; second, thou shalt not steal; 
third, thou shalt not infringe the laws of chastity; 
fourth, thou sbalt not lie: fifth, thou shalt not ca- 
lumniate; sixth, thou shalt not revenge injuries; 
seventh, thou shalt not excite quarrels; eighth, 
honor thy father and mother; ninth, preserve faith 
in the Holy Writings; tenth, believe in immortality. 
The Golden Rule of Confucius is the same as the 
great Chrietian commandment, except, like every- 
thing else in China, which ia on the opposite elde of 
the earth you know, it reads backward, thue: ‘‘What- 
aoever you would that men should not do to you, do 
you not to them, The Christian religion would not 
take in China; neither would, Confucianism in this 
country, especially our rule: “Grieve not because 
thou art not promoted to bigh offices.” You live In 
order to do well; we live in order to live well, loving 
our fellow-man, practicing morality, never thinking 
of death till the bour comes, and when it does come, 
if our lives have been good, we are prepared. Peo- 
ple believe the Chinese government to be the moat 
tyrannical in the world; that the Emperor has sole 
control over the lives of his subjects, It ix not so. 
The Emperor cannot break our laws, and they pro- 
tect the natural rights of all men. If, after a rule of 
three years, the head of a city does not improve his 
people in morality and intelligence, he cannot be 
promoted; and if a echool-teacher, during the same 
pao. make a aimilar failure with bis pupile, be 
oses hie position. In China we never knew slavery 
until of late years, when Spain, Portugal, and Italy 
carried off our coolies and little children to cell 
them in the West Indles and elsewhere. Trace back 
the history of China for four thousand years, and 
slavery will not be found òn its pages, There all 
men are equal, as they are here; but we distinguish 
between the ignorant and the intelligent. Learning 
is so highly regarded in China that a man with a 
blue button on his cap can travel all over the coun- 
try without a penny in bis pocket; and when he 
passes all must stand aside and respect him as one 
from whom they have something moral aud intel- 
lectual to learn; for no seminary in China dare isane a 
diploma to a man of known immorality, The moral 
is conaidered far above the intellectual. In making 
thia distinction we obey Confucius, who says we 
should associate with none who are not equally intel- 
ligent with ourselves, leat we become degraded to 
their rank. The great doctor also says: Let the 
public schools be carefully maintained; and let chil- 
dren be early instructed in morala.” As the parents 
give birth to our bodies, so, we belleve, our school 
teachers give birth tooursouls, Many say that we 
have no religion, but only moral principle. In our 
opinion, moral principle is religion. o show the 
similarity of the Buddhist with the Christian religion 
I will read an extract!“ ‘The oracle commanded 
Vishnu to become a man, and he born in the city of 
Matra, or Buddba. Vishnu replied: ‘I will become 
incarnate in the house of Sadic, and will issue forth 
to mortal birth from the womb of Devaci (a virgin), 
It is time 1 should display my Royer and relieve. the 
oppressed earth from its load,’ en Devaci became 
prozan her countenance was radiant with celestial 
ight. Brahma and Seva, with a hoet of spirits, came 
to her and sang: ‘In thy delivery, our favored of all 
women, all Nature bas cause toexult. How ardently 
we longed to look and behold that face, for the sake 
of which we have come to exult; bow ardently we 
longed to look and behold that face, for the sake of 
which we have coursed round the three worlds,’ ““ 
Put not upon thy neizhbor's head a hat that borte 
thine own,” says Buddha, who stands as Chriat does 
an intercessor between the Almighty Father and 
man, Can we not infer, therefore, that man by fol- 
lowing such oh ge as these may inberit the king- 
dom of heaven? at fe a Christian? If I under- 
stand, It is to be like Christ. Christ was a good man; 
a man without sin; therefore, to be good, you must 
imitate Him. The Buddhist law, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy strength and all thy 
mind, with thy whole heart and thy whole soul, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” ie also the Christian 
law. The speaker censured the Presbyterian article 
of faith which excludes from hope of salvation all 
who are not Christians. Let thore who censure us 
study our religion and morals, find their fauite, and 
show them to us. If reason prove them right and us 
wrong, we will concede; but, in this age of reason, 
never otherwise. Confucius won over his hundreds 
of millions, not by the sword, but by reason. His 
followers number four hundred million of the four 
hundred and fifty million people in China, one-half 
of the thirty-six million in Japan, nearly all the 
fifty-three million in Corea, and one-third of the 
forty-five million in Tartary. You cannot help ad- 
miring that great man, because he reasona, Through 
him those four great territories have heen preserved 
thousands of years in happiness, Ladies and gentle- 
men, I thank you. 

The speaker quoted copiously from Confucius and 
Brahminical writers, showing highly interesting 
analogies between Christianity and heathenism. He 
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caused great laughter in relating how custome in 
China are directly opposed to those of America, even 
as the ous country is the antipode of the other. Lis 
suavity and eloquence made such an impression, 
that it was with difficulty that he disengaged himself 
from the friendly throng that besieged him when the 
lecture was over.—. iphla Times, Dec, 6, 1875. 


DEAK AND KOSSUTH, 


The death last week of the great patriot-statesman 
of Hungary, Francie Desk, naturally suggests com- 
between his career and that of his fellow- 
eader in the revolution of 1848, Louis Kossuth, Af- 
ter the short-lived Magyar Republic had been crushed 
by Rusalan invasion, both continued to labor for 
the Hberation of their country from the tyranny of 
Austrian rule, but by different methods, Kossuth 
remained lu exile, holding fast to his faith in the 
possibility of the establishment of a democratic form 
of government in Hungary, and from asylums on 
foreign soil continued to agitate for a new revolu- 
tion. Deak returned, gathered around him, in the 
form of a compact and determined political organi- 
zation, the intelligence and patriotism of the Magyar 
populatlon, and while preserving the form of alle- 
giance to the Hapsburg government, managed to 
make Hungary a constant thorn in its side, Thus 
weakened, Austria fought with France in 1859 and 
lost Lombardy, fought with Prusela In 1866 and was 
again defeated and crowded out of the German 
Bund. Deak, who had n bided his tims, 
keeping alive the ardent desire of his countrymen for 
Independence while e the dangerous zeal of 
his followers, now saw that the hour for action had 
come, and in the midst of the prostration and de- 
8 which followed the battle of Sadowa, he and 
s associates extorted from the Emperor a constitu- 
tion for Hangary which gave her the full right of self- 
vernment, and as large a measure of liberty as had 
in demanded by the patriots of the revolution. 
Francis Joseph was brought to Pesth, crowned King 
of 2 and made to swear, sword in hand, upon 
the historic Coronation Hill, a mound of earth 
brought from a hundred battle-flelde, that he would 
maintain and defend the Constitution and ancient 
right of a people that had long regarded him as their 
ruthless oppressor. 

The victory of Deak was complete, An equal 
partnership was formed with Austria for the control 
of the foreign relations, the army and the navy of 
the new dual government, The name of the empire 
was changed to Austria-Hungary, and to the old im- 
perial flag was joined the tricolor of 1848. A sepa- 
rate government, with a responsible mialatry, was 
formed at Pesth, a natio. guard organized, the 
ee Diet regained full legislative powers, and 
the Magyar language was restored in the schools and 
the courts of law. After the accomplishment of this 
bloodless revolation, Deak remained up to his death 
the leader of the Moderate Liberal party in the Diet, 
which went by his name, opposing alike the Radicals 
who desired a complete separation from Austria, and 
the Reactionists who intrigued with the Court party 
at Vienna to restore the old despotic order, Kossuth 
declined to return and take a seat in the Parliament 
of his liberated country, because the government 
was not republican in form, and the independence 
gained by his compatriots was not nominal as well as 
actual. For this he cannot be blamed, and ought 
not to be underrated. He was a theorist, and he 
held to his ideals. Deak did not believe in the feasi- 
bility of a republic surrounded by hostile monarchies, 
and resting upon the uncontrolled will of a popula- 
tion of mixed races, some of whom are to-day so lit- 
tle advanced in civilization that their antry wear 
garments of sheepskine with the wool on, Kossuth 
still lives—a lonely exile in Italy, grandly herole In 
his devotion to hie earl Fine pias. but almost fargot- 
ten in Hungary. Deak in his old age was idolized as 
the liberator of his country, and now that he is dead 
his memory will be revered as that of Washington is 
in our own land. 

Many interesting anecdotes are told of the dead 
statesman, 8 the Spartan- Ike simplicity of 
his life. Titles and decorations were offered him In 
abundance, but he refused them all. Lucrative posts 
wers pressed upon him in vain, He would hold no 
office but that of representative of the people, A 
landed estate brought him In a small Income, It le 
paid that his expenses were only $1,000 ayear. He 
lived In a little apartment up two Diyosa of atalrs. 
Many were the attempts made by his friends, In col- 
lualon with his landlord, to persuade him to change 
hia quarters to the floor below, but all were unsuc- 
— The municipality gave his name to the 
street in which he lodged. That would no doubt 
have Induced him to move had he not known that 
wherever he went the name would follow him. 
When summoned to meet the Emperor in the palace 
at Bada, to confer upon the new form of government, 
he went in a one-horse cab, wearing his every-day 
clothes. Probably he did not possess euch an article 
aa a dress-coat. The courtiers were scandaltzed that 
he should Invade the sacred presence of majesty in 
euch apparel, but he represented the organized will 
of the Hungarian nation, and the Emperor would 
have received him gladly {f he bad worn no coat at 
all. He used to ride to the House of Representatives 
In an omnibus that passed hia door, A carriage was 
presented him, but he refused to accept it. Then 
some of his aristocratic admirers who were unwilling 
that their great leader should in his feeble health be 
crowded in a pubiic conveyance bought one of the 
omnibuses of the line, and at the hour when he left 
his lodgings the vehicle regularly approached his 
door as if ít had jnst come along, and had not yet 

icked up any passengers, As soon as he got in It 
— directly to the Parliament house. After a 
while Deak discovered the cheat, and never entered 


the pretended omnibus afterward. He accepted but 
one legacy, and that was the three penniless children 
of hia dead friend the poet Petéfy, the author of the 
Szozat—the Magyar Marseillatse,—whose patriotic 
verses had mode him mach beloved by the people. 
As soon as it was known that Deak had undertaken 
the care of the orphans, a subscription waa set on 
foot, and a fund amounting to over $200,000 was 
raised for them in a few days. Thus they became 
rich, but their benefactor died as he had lived, poor 
as far as material possessions constitute wealth, but 


In a true sense the richest man In all Hungary, His 
wealth was the love of a whole nation, won by his 
unselfish devotion to the cause of freedom. Every 


patriotic Hungarian mourns his loss as that of a 
father and a benefactor.—N. F. Tribune, Feb. 2. 


_—_—_—_— — — 
WORTH CONSIDERING, 


A Chicago ministers’ meeting has recently debated 
the question, ‘‘Are the churches making men con- 
selentlous in moral conduct?“ The Inquiry Is cer- 
tainly pertinent to the times in which we live. The 
peop of our country are just now much occupied 
with the obligations of pena religion. They 
flock to the churches and hear edifying discourses. 
Evangelists abound, who fil] opera-houses, skating- 
rinks, and whatever structures can be had capable 
of containing large multitudes, Song is not wanting 
to work its spells and move to tears. The religious 
impulse ls not limited to the small minority who 
keep to the quiet by-paths of life, nor to women 
nor children; it reaches the busiest workers of our 
cities, who set up payon menga within ear-shot of 
the market and the exchange. They have drilled 
devotion till it has assumed the exactness of business 
method; they sing and pray by the minute, and in 


. addressing the Almighty make sure of being up to 


time.” 

If there are in the 2 
religious feeling here and there al ight eccentricities, 
there can be no question of ite entire sincerity. No 
art, no artifice,could produce the resulta which 
apontansodaly appear, East and West, North and 
South. But It cannot be denied that there appear at 
the same time exhibitions of American life which 
are in sharp contrast with these manifestations of 
pious emotion. Reverend forgers and lay defaulters, 
speculators who by a transition as slight as the lapse 
of a letter become peculators, betrayers of trusts, 
bribers and takers of bribes are ao many, that a large 
part of the ample space of the Tribune is needed to 
detail their exposure and the mischief they have 
wrought, Which of these appearances ls superficial 
it might for a moment puzzle an observer to deter- 
mine. It may be said that the dishonesty is bat a 
surface disease, not incompatible with a bealthy con- 
dition of the social body; it may be nothing more, 
and yet it is alarmingly prevalent, There are not 
lacking desponding critics who maintain that the 
show of religious zeal now so common Is deceptive, 
and that American society is corrupt through and 
through. This harah judgment is, however, con- 
tradicted by the ordinary facta of our daily life. A 
well-ordered community of rogues is an Impossibility, 
and the fact that American society holda well to- 

ther is evidence that honesty—the cement that 

inde part to part—has not disappeared. 

Be all this as It may, the question of the Chicago 
ministers ia, in one sense, deserving of consideration, 
Do the churches give sufficient attention to making 
men conecientious in moral conduct, especially busi- 
ness conduct? That the churches must hold up be- 
fore the people a lofty ideal of morality is inevitable; 
the standards to which they in common appeal re- 
quire no less. But it is the office of the churches to 
warn men of the dangers to which they, are most ex- 

sed, to trace prevalent evile to thelr sources In 

uman nature, and to point out the importance of 
resisting the beginnings of wrong. At least thie 
seems to the lay mind to be the office of the Church, 
and the lay mind le extremely puzzled to determine 
why it la that, at the present time, religion and dis- 
honesty jostle so offen against each other. 

There le one solution of the problem which 
may be the correct one. Wide-spread vices will, in 
a healthy community, evoke an antagonistic force 
bent on thelr suppression. An ers of paper money, 
it is well known, is usually an era of extravagance 
and fraud. The wave of religious feeling now 
swooping over the country may be the reaction 
which, judging from former experience of the world, 
we are entitled to expect. Can, however, this force 
bring the nation back to a better observance of the 
obligations of commercial integrity, without frequent 
and exact teaching from those whore office it ls to 
give lessons in morals? The suspicions bred of so 
much fraud have taken all the life out of business, 
Can the revival“ be made a revival of old-fashioned 
business in ty? Can it be brought to reach that 
chief of sinners, the United States government, and 
ao lead lt to pay down In solid cash in place of de- 

reciated 1 It le not impossible; and once 

one would be worth as much to the country as a 
session of Congress.— N. F. Tribune, 


of the prevalent 


WILLIAM McCurcHeon, some fifty-one years old, 
undertook to ranig with a starving beggar who 
asked for alms at Britton’s saloon, 126 Greenwich 
Avenue, New York, on Saturday night, Dec. 11, 
offering him some bread, and then refusing to give it 
to him. Finally he put the bread in his own mouth 
and turned away from the sufferer, bidding him go 
away. A moment afterward the attention of those 
in the place was attracted by a pecoliar noise being 
made by McCutcheon, and rushing toward him they 
found him choking. In a few seconds he was dead, 
The bread which he had denied the mendicant 
choked him to death.— Exchange. 


Poetry. 


THE VICTORY OF THE ATOME}, _ 
OB, THE BRITIBH ABBOCIATION OF 1874. 


Now glory to the Molecules, from which all creatures came! 

And glory to the Scientist who spreads abroad their fame! 

Oh, bear him tell the wondrous tale that old Lucretius told! 

How dancel, and jumped, and rolled, and thumped around 
the Atoms bold, 

Now hither, thither, ap and down, through all the realms 
of space, 

Till every little Molecule was joggled into place, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! A single speech hath beat the sermons 
all,— 

Before the Atomic theory all other systems fall, 

There was a time in historf—or many years before 

When men made Gods of dead ones, or even something 
lower, 

Then some of them grew wiser and laid the Gods aside, 

But firat the great Democritus the little Atoms spied, 

Before the swarm of Goths aud Huns o'er Greece and 
Rome was hurled, 8 

Which covered up for centuries the wisdom of the world, 

And then wise Epicurus, who didn't care a fig 

For life or death, or anything, for little Gods or big, 

In his quiet garden sat, and watched them as they tumbled 
over, 

Till their “subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more.“ 

Next, the whirling Atoms struck the rude Tarpetan rock, 

Evolving, as they fell, the great Lucretius from the shock; 

And, after falling silently through all the realms of time, 

Harmoniously arranged themselves in his resounding 
rhyme, 

But then, alas! for centuries the Molecules were bld 

By Popes, and Monks, and Fathers, all beneath the Bible- 
lid, 

Who strove, with all the pupila of the stupid Stagirite, 

By logic and theology to keep them out of sight; 

Tin Copernicus appeared and Giordan Bruno, 

Gassendiand the bishop good (not quite so bright you 
know); 

While Bacon, Newton, Hobbes, and Boyle for Darwin 
cleared the way, 

To show how all creative power deep hid in Matter lay; 

And slowly worked, age after age, to make or change a 
feather, 

Or teach the bees Economy and Euelld- both together; 

How Wit and Wisdom, Love and Hate, and all that stirs the 
soul, 

Are only sparks that fall from Atoms, clashing as they roll, 

To spread the glorious Gospel, which tells how it is rife 

With the potency and promise of every form of Ife. 

Let every age ira dream contrive of all that lies beyond 

Fit labor for each mightiest mind to frame some fancy 
fond, 

While men shall come and men thall go, as clouds of Atoms 
made 

In Heaven's azure distance into viewless Atoms fade. 

Then glory to the Molecules, from which all creatures 
came, 

And to the great philosopher who celebrates their fame! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! The victory is with the Atoms small, 

Before their undivided throne all combinations fall! 

t H. 
— Boston Advertiser, Jan. 27. 


CASA RECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEK EXDING FEBRUARY 26, 
Mary B, Osborn, $3.20; W. K. 


Rogers, $3. 
$1.60; A. Angell, $3.20; W. A. Leopard, $3.85; E. P. Wright, 
$3.20; B. „ $3; J. T. Brady, $3.20; KH. 8. Thomas, 
$1.50; C. M. Cuyler, $4; R. B. Foote, $0.68; Henry Whitte- 
more, $3.15; J en, $3.20: H.8. Griggs, = ,A. 5.8. 
else, $3.20; A. H. Roffe & Co., $2.20; Cash, $1; K. H. 
Aldrich, $13 20; Jonathan Sawyer, $10; E. A. Hodsdon, 2 


ames Nye, 20 cents; R R. 
Atchison, 10 centa; R. Ifon, Jr., do cents; Mrs. A. T. 

Mre. J. C. Godfrey, 10 cents; Thos, 
Tasker,25 cents; Thos. Hughes, 10 cents; J. W. Sullot, 7% 
cents; 5925 Asemann, $5.10; Geo. Hoadley, $40 


altze, 50 centa; H. I. Boulderson, 4.16; Hunter & 
W. G 


no Patrick, $3; Joseph Knight, $10; J. D. Fea 
. Larned, 83.20; S. C. Ma 


33.25; W k 

man, pi Cash, $4; R. F. Schermerhorn, 10 cents; B. D. 
Wakefield, 10 cents; R. C. Bassett, 10 cents; H, C. Lock- 
wood, $3; H. Molineaux, 91.28; W. A. Jenkins, $3.25; O. 
Jettinger, 83; D, B. Morton, $3.25; A. J. Griffin, 3.0; C. 
‘a. J. Lindsley, 93.20; T. P. Gere, $3.25; A. Smith, $3,20; 
Mra, H. L. Ambler, 51.80; Mrs, Beckett, 34 centa; B. T. 
Hendley, 50 cents; J. J. Hoopes, 10 gente; G. B. Richmond, 
10 cents; T. B. Skinner, 25 cents; N. P. Braman, 10 cents; 
T. M. Lamb, 611.20. 


— 2 ñ̃ — — — 
THE LAWS CONCERNING NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
wary; Cousinen as wishing to continue the subacription, 
2, If subscribers wish their papers discontinued, pub- 


lishers may continue to send them until all arrearages are 


ald. 

P 3. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, and the paper la sent to the former direction, 
they are held responsible. Notice should always be given 
of che removal, 

4. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the office or place to which they are sent, they aro 
held responsible until they settle bills aud give notice to 
discontinue. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take u paper 
from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for, is 
prima facie evidence of intentional frand, 

6. Any person who recelves a newspaper and makes use 
of it, whether he has ordered it or not, will be held In law 
to be a subscriber. 

7. If subscribers, pay in advance, they are bound to give 
notice to the publisher atthe end of their ume if they 
not wish to continue taking it; otherwise the publisher 
authorized to continue to send it, and the subscnbers will 
be responsible until an express notice, with payment of all 
arrears, la sent to the publisher. 
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WE ARE requested to state that Sherwood Bonner, 
author of the satirical poem on The Radical Club,“ 
is writing a series of letters from Europe in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Times. She le now travelling with Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Cannot you form a club of five new subscribers 
to Tae INDEX, among your own friends and ac- 
quaintance? To clubs of five new subscribers the 
paper will be sent for a year at 52.50 each; to cluba 
of ten new subscribers, at $2.00 each. An extra copy 
will be aent free to the getter-up of the club. This 
reduction cannot be made to any whose names are 
now on our mall-list, as it ls made in the hope that 
such new subscribers will renew at regalar rates. 
Now is the time to help THE INDEX, If you really 
value ita ideas and alms. 

“T WOULD LIKE,” writes a correspondent in Can- 
ada, a couple of copies of TuE INDEX for Feb. 17th, 
containing C, K. Whipple's ‘Errors of Orthodoxy.’ 
Such plain and pointed writings take well with the 
common people. The only thing againat the In- 
creased circulation of TRE INDEX among common 
readers is its high-toned literary character. The 
masses do not assimilate it easily, and with them lies 
a large portion of the moving power in Orthodoxy.” 
It is amusing to see that THE INDEX is not in favor 
with the “‘unlettered”’—Christiana! 

A BOUND VOLUME of THE INDEX, either for 1871 
or 1872, will be given as a premium to each new sub- 
acriber who remits $3.20 for a year's subscription, or 
to each old subscriber who remits $3.20 for a new 
subscriber obtained by means of hia or her efforts. 
The volume will be sent by express at the recipient's 
expense; but no volume will be sent at all unlese it 
fa claimed at the time of making the remittance. 
This offer can only remain in force a little while, as 
the supply of volumes ia amall; but it ls one which 
those who know the value of these volumes will 
hasten to Improve. 

Tse “Religious Freedom Amendment,“ at the 
suggestion of an earnest friend of that measure, has 
been printed on half-shects, for the use of all who 
are willing to interest themselves in getting it fairly 
before the people. Space is left below the Amend- 
ment for writing; and those who are willing to do a 
little unselfish work for their country at this crisis 
can use these half-sheets very effectively by sending 
them to the editors of daily papera, with a written 
request to publish the Amendment as a matter of 
common interest. Copies of this printed Amend- 
ment will be sent cheerfully to any address on appli- 
cation at this office. : 

TuE Maryborough and Dunolly Advertiser ( Austra- 
lia), in its issue of December 13, 1875, quotes and 
comments on one of our last autumn’s paragraphs: 
The Boston INDEX thus summarizes the report of 
General Pope on the shameful condact of the Indian 
Bureau in defrauding the original owners of the soil 
of their stipulated supplies: ‘Contractors and rings 
have plundered the Indians beyond endurance. 
Border roughs play Ahab to Naboth, and steal hia 
vineyard. The people of the whole West, with ap- 
parently few exceptions, are in favor of extermina- 
tion, and rejoice to see starvation goaded into a war- 
fare that can end in nothing else; while the govern- 
ment has connived at this cumulative wickedness till 
every honest citizen is made to feel himself an invol- 
untary murderer. At last the army officers have unlt- 
ed In protest, and forced an exposure which lies and 
tricks cannot any longer suppress. Is It too much to 
expect that justice will be done at thls late day?’ 
What ‘justice’ have the strong races ever shown to 
the weak ones? Is not the question coustantly ring- 
ing in the ears of every ‘civilized’ and powerful na- 
tion on the globe, ‘Where is Abel thy brother?’ ” 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT HONESTY. 


“Honesty is the best policy,“ says the proverb. 
Perhaps so, and perhaps not. Is it quite safe to as- 
sume that dishonesty is always discovered and pun- 
ished? That no dishonest act ever escapes detection 
or bringa permanent profit to the perpetrator? That 
no “successful”? man, as the world reckons success, 
has ever been guilty of dishonesty in any form or in 
any degree? We fear that these and similar ques- 
tlona are too easily answered. The spectacle of 
triumphant rascality is too common to leave faith In 
the old proverb altogetherunshaken, No doubt there 
ie a great deal of truth in it; no doubt that It ia 
safer in the long run and on the average, even sọ far 
as concerns worldly expediency alone, to earn a repu- 
tation for honest dealing by uniformly strict regard 
to all that honest dealing requires. But there are 
very many whose observation of men and experience 
of affairs have led them to disbelieve the soundness 
of the proverb, as a general principle; and some of 
them go so far as to laugh at the notion that morality 
has anything to do with commercial or political suc- 
cess, provided one la shrewd enough to keep clear of 
statutory crimes. They say that what is sanctioned 
by general usage is moral enough for all practical 
purposes; yet it ie not difficult to instance many cus- 
toms and habits thus sanctioned which are utterly 
indefensible, if tested by any high code of morals, 
When it is declared that honesty is the best policy,” 
one should understand that the honesty usually 
meant is merely avoidance of dishonesty so glaring 
and reckless as to involve danger of Incarceration In 
the State prison. The moment one conceives a high 
ideal of honesty, superior to the current practices of 
the business world, the proverb ceases to ba true and 
becomes an obvious absurdity. Even when taken in 
the former low sense, It ls extremely doubtful wheth- 
er the proverb holds good in much more than a ma- 
jority of cases; the exceptiona are ao numerous as to 
lead not a few persons to mistake them for the rule 
itself, 

There le in the world a great deal more hon- 
eaty, and also a great deal more dishonesty, both of 
the merely legal and of the ideal sorts, than comes 
to the gurface of common life, We all grow so in- 
dignant over the details of exposures, scandale, in- 
vestigations, scoundrelisme and crimes in the col - 
nmns of our daily papers that we are tempted to be- 
llave our own generation the worst that ever lived, 
and to sigh for the pristine simplicity and purity of 
colonial days; forgetting all the while how the mod- 
ern press rakes the world for items which got no pub- 
licity in olden times. For one, we disbelieve utterly 
in the Imagined moral superiority of the past. Rob- 
bers, thieves, and swindlers probably form a far 
smaller percentage of the population to-day than they 
did a hundred years ago; but they attract more no- 
tice because their infamous exploits are now 
blazoned everywhere in the public prints. More- 
over, it ia only the prevalent essential soundness of 
the public morality, at least as tried by the standards 
which the public practically adopt, that preserves 
society at all. Undiecovered or only half-discovered 
rascalities doubtless abound; nevertheless, nndis- 
covered victories of high principle, seldom published 
even when discovered, undoubtedly abound much 
more. How could the world hoki together, if we did 
not trust each other? And how could we trust each 
other, if in our own experience we did not encounter 
so much more honesty than dishonesty? And how 
could we encounter so much more honesty than dis- 
honesty, II people did not so largely govern them- 
selves by a nobler rule than—‘‘honesty is the best 
policy’? Policy lə simply a line of action deter- 
mined upon to compass certain advantageous ende; 
and if everybody stopped to calculate the probable 
advantages or disadvantages of paying his debts or 
fulfilling a trust, the uncertainties of the case would 
often lead to fraud where now the debt is pald and 
the trust falfilied. With all the rogueries daily prac- 
tised, some detected and probably more nndetected, 
we must not lose sight of the fact, which is a most 
cheering one, that in a vast majority of instances 
honest principles govern human action. If it were 
not 80, society would fall into universal saspicion, 
paralysis, and disintegration. No—public opinion is 
overwhelmingly In favor of a certain degree of in- 
tegrity and soclal morality, and it is sustained by 
those who generally live up to the standard thus 
established. 

While all this, however, seems to be true, the need 
of a higher standard of honesty is painfully clear to 
all whose moral vision is not blurred. Even the 
average conscience is thrilled by such superb integ- 
rity as that of the Baring Brothers, who, having rec- 


ommended the bonds of the Eastern Railroad as a 
good investment, and having found themselves mis- 
taken in the matter, have voluntarily undertaken to 
pay some half-million of dollars as interest to those 
who bought these bonds on their recommendation, 
One such act as this, so contrary to the usages of 
business circles, is a better moral educator of the 
people than all the sermons preached in all the 
churches for a twelvemonth. Ita very singularity 
shows the inadequacy of the received standard of 
honesty, and tenda to ralae it in a way that nobody 
can resist. When all business is done in that high- 
minded and self-respectful manner, it will become a 
school of the noblest virtues, Let us all be glad that 
such deeds are possible in these days of Winslows, 
and Tweeds, and Joyces. 
— — ͤ Z—U—— — 
THE REVIVAL, 


They are doing it now in New Tork. The hippo- 
drome is arranged for the new performances, and is 
filled nightly by people who enter for “‘the prize of 
the high calling.” The Evangelists are in spirits. 
It looks as If they anticipated a more perfect triumph 
In the great city than they had achieved in the small- 
er ones, In their vislon Babylon is fallen, and the 
New Jerusalem ie visibly coming down out of the 
clouds. 2 

There is no apparent reason for their hope. The 
enthusiasm has not reached a high point, nor does it 
seem likely to. Their task is heavy; not so heavy 
perhaps as in Brooklyn and Philadelphia, which are 
eminently religious“ cities; but still difficult, inas- 
mach as religious“ people are pretty much the same 
everywhere. In New York they are, if possible, 
more Inaccessible than in other cities, because New 
York lo more worldly than other cities, and ‘‘relig- 
lous people“ lead the worldliness. 5 

Two classes offer to the Evangelists subjects for 
their regenerating work: the professed Christians, 
and the professed roffians; the ‘‘elect,’’ and the out- 
cast, 

The professed Christians, by which I mean not 
church- members in the strict acceptaiion of the 
phrase, but avowed believers in the plan of salva- 
tion,” are the majority in our community. They 
compose the great middle clase,” if such an expres- 
sion may be allowed. They are the active men of 
business, merchants, financiers, politicians, employ- 
ers of labor, managers of affairs, controllers of prac- 
tical Interests. They lead the fashion, too, and sus- 
tain the institutions that are supposed to keep society 
together; respéctable and conservative people, com- 
placent and felicitous. Religion bas encrusted upon 
them, and formed a hard integument like that of cer- 
tain pachyderms. They are familiar with all the 
“experiences,” are presumed to be well acquainted 
with the doctrines, and to have listened to the ap- 
peals. The path by prayer to the Throne of Grace is 
well trodden; the Bible is dog’s-eared by reading; 
“their heads are bald from the sermons that have hit 
them and glanced off.“ Seasoned lika timber that 
no heat will open, they await the Holy Spiritin entire 
satisfaction. To reach these well-protected crus- 
tacea ls of prime moment, It Is not Intelligence that, 
stands in the way, for they do not know much; they 
neither read nor think; they are prepared by long 
docility to believe anything unreasonable, and will 
oppose no intellectual obstacle to the “shafts of the 
Almighty.” They are simply callous from over- 
much conversion. The spiritual soll s lifeless from 
frequent burnings with holy fire. It is interesting to 
watch the effect of the Evangelists’ efforts to plant 
living seed in these arid, thin fields, They have be- 
gun in earnest. The “subjecta” crowd the platform 
and fill all the seats. The Evangelists give them 
pungent lessons; pungent for them, vapid and trashy 
enough to the others. Will they succeed in breaking 
the rock of self-complacency, and causing a stream of 
fresh feeling, manward and Godward, to flow out? 
That Is the question. 

If they do, the other part of their task may be en- 
terprised’’ and taken lu hand; namely, the conversion 
of the actual alnners whom no quickening Influences 
reach, the licentious, the drunken, the dissolute, the 
dangerous classes that put society on the defensive. 

At present, the only form of religion that reaches 
them ls Romanism, the worst form possible for euch 
as they are, for it prevents the growth of the hu- 
manity by which alone they can hope to be saved. 
They need a conscience. Romaniem gives them a 
priest. They want a feeling of social reaponsibility. 
Romanism gives them book and rite. They need the 
sense of personal reliance and courage. Romanism 
makes them slaves to authority. Romanism may be 
A proper religion for the cultivated and elegant who 
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can afford to be symbolical and sentimental, and can 
please their taste with the luxury of a priest. But 
for the poor, and darkened, and vicious, different 
treatment le necemary, a treatment vital, and search- 
ing, and swift, auch as none can administer as well 
as ‘‘Evangelists’’ can, if they ba genuine Evangelista, 
wielding the Sword of the Spirit.“ 

There seems no probability that this work will be 
attempted, or, if attempted, that it will prosper. 
The Gospel errs on the side of sentiment, It is too 
aweet,—even saccharine. The old revivalists burned 
sulphur freely, and found it valuable as a disinfect- 
ant. Mr. Moody substitutes the fragrant words. 
Can revival-work be carried on in an atmosphere 
heavy with the perfume from censera? The good 
old devil“ is a valuable auxillary on auch occasions, 
He may be too much neglected. The gospel of dam- 
nation may have lost its efficacy, But Is it safe for 
those that work to bring souls to Christ“ to pre- 
sume that it has? O. B. F. 

—. oA E a IM 
WOMEN IN THE COURTS. 


For more than s year Mre, Lavinia Goodell, of 
Janesville, Wis., has been admitted to practise law 
in the Twelfth Judicial Circuit. A few days ago she 
appealed to the Supreme Court to practise in said 
Court; but the honorable judges denied her applica- 
tion, They decide that the rules of construction ap- 
plying words of the masculine gender to females is 
only permisaive to ald in construing the statutes ac- 
cording to legislative Intent, and neither in nor out of 
the statute can any such intent to admit women to 
the bar be found. They say that, if this rule of con- 
etraction were to apply to other statutes to which it 
is equally applicable, It would break down all distinc- 
tions of sex in the State government, and also admit 
women to nearly all public offices—legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial. 

How it is that the statutes admit a woman to prac- 
ties in the Circuit Courts, but not in the Supreme 
Conpt, is not clear to your correspondent. If the in- 
tent of a otatute le to decide its application, and there 
is no such intent in the statute, it would seem that 
the Court was constrained to deny the prayer of ap- 
pellant. 

As the Supreme Court of the United States lately 
decided that a woman could not claim the privilege 
of suffrage, under the Fifwenth Constitutional 
Amendment on the ground that she was a ‘‘citizen,”’ 
because it was not the intent of the statute to include 
her, so our Court has decided that she cannot prac- 
tise law before the Supreme Court of the State be- 
cause a woman Is not a man“ in the intent of the 
statutes, We may regret the limitations of the stat- 
utes, but the remedy is not in over-leaping or crawl- 
ing through them, but in sọ amending them that the 
legal rights of woman to an enlarged sphere of actiy- 
ity shall be clearly specified and recognized. 

But the judges show their animus when they add 
to their judgment this gratuitous advice: The 
Court la not sorry that no statute can be found admit- 
ting women to the bar of the State courts, for it does 
not think it the proper place for the exercise of ber 
peculiar qualities, or for the preservation of her 
purity.“ Indeed, learned gentlemen, who has asked 
for your oploion on the proper sphere of woman? 
As private individuals, you may entertain what opin- 
ion you please as to the proper place“ of woman by 
Nature; but, as a Court, you are called upon to de- 
cide only what her proper place is by law. Your 
business is to decide what is law, not what the law 
ought to be. You are judges, not advocates. 

We submit that neither our supreme judges, our 
clergymen, nor our physiologiets who write so wisely 
about sexual cerebratlon'“ and the genesis of 
woman,“ have any authority to decide what sphere 
her “peculiar facultles“ shall be limited to. Leave 
the question of fitness to woman’s choice and compe- 
tition. Experience should teach us better than to 
decide a priori what le the proper place“ of woman. 
In the Middle Ages politics was regarded as beyond 
the sphere“ of everybody except the clergy and the 
army. The original charter of Delaware put the 
government into the hands of a royal commission, 
on the ground that politics lie beyond the profes- 
sion of merchants.” Ignoranes was the great ac- 
complishment of women In France two centuries 
ago; and how long ago was it that the stage, or the 
pulpit, or a clerkship in public offices was considered 
no “proper place“ for woman in this country? 

We are Inclined to think that sex is a greater fac- 
tor in the problem of woman’s occupation than most 
of the female suffragiats have admitted; but we still 
think that the question of woman's sphere of activ- 
ity should be left entirely to her own free choice and 


fair competition. As Stuart Mill says: One thing 
we may be certain of—that what is contrary to wom- 
an's nature to do she never will be made to do by 
simply giving her nature free play.. . What women 
by Nature cannot do, It la quite superfluous to forbid 
their doing.“ If Mrs. Goodell’s nature leads her to 
argue pointe of law before judges and juries, let her 
follow ber bent of mind. If she succeeds, she has 
found her calling; if she fails, she simply deserves 
the sympathy which failure in honest effort always 
merits. | 

But, they say, It would be a dangerous place for 
fhe preservation of her purity’’ to allow woman to 
practise in the Supreme Court. That depende upon 
the character of the supreme judges, we suppose, 
and of the higher class of attorneys, If they area 
set of rakes, Mrs, Goodell might be a good deal safer 
in the bosom of her family. The New York Nation 
has apprehended danger from such business connec- 
tons; so does the Roman Church, and forbids her 
priests to look upon a woman with thoughts of mat- 
rimony, and imprisons “purity” in monasteries and 
nunnerles, while the Turk keeps his wife locked in a 
harem, and only allows the attendant physician to 
feel her pulse In an arm thrust through the curtain. 
What amount of intimacy between the sexes Is con- 
ducive to the highest virtue and strongest character 
is always debatable; but ona cannot see why women 
are more dangerous as lawyers than as clients, as 
preachers, teachers, clerks, or servant-girls. If 
women are in danger in the courts, it le a disgrace- 
ful confession,—an insult which every lawyer of 
honor should resent. But what sort of justice is 
that which excludes woman from the courts on the 
ground of her purity,“ and admits man to his su- 
perior rights because he is a man,“ and a being un- 
fit to associate with pure-minded woman? The less 
virtue, the more rights! W. H. 8. 


OUBBENT EVENTS, 
BY B. C. 


The Senate has amended previous bills which au- 
thorized the refunding of a portion of the national 
debt in 44 per cent. bonds,—extending the time to 
thirty zean; and increasing the amount to $500,000,- 
000, The present bill, which ia said to have been 
framed with the approval of the Secre of the 
Treaaury, and at the request of several European 
bankers, passed Almost unanimously, The Senate 
also adopted the report of the Conference Committee 
on the District of Colambla Debt Bill, which puts an 
end (if the House peer! to the further issue of 
District bonds by Boss“ Shepherd’s Board of Au- 
dit, The Senate passed also a bill providing for the 
sale of timber-lands in the States of California and 
Oregon, and in the Territories; and agreed with the 
House resolution making the 22d of February a legal 
holliday. The House passed a bill intended to pre- 
vent the useless slaughter of buffalo in the Territo- 
ries, and a bill to reorganize the Judiciary; put the 
‘provisiona of the latter bill are not considered of 
sufficient importance to be reported in the®newspa- 
pers. The standard of importance, by the way, of 
certain Washington correspondents is Incomprehen- 
sible by the average reader. Mr. Kerr has recovered 
his health sufficiently to resume the Speakership, 
Mr. Cox's temporary occupancy of that poaition, it 
is sald, not having increased his chances of perma- 
nently occupying it hereafter. The Democratic 
Cancas Committee on Finance has not been able to 
prosene a bill for the approval of the Democratic 

ongreseman, notwithetanding concessiona on the 
part of the hard-money men, the soft-money men 
3 the unconditional repeal of the Resump- 

on Act. 


* 

The Republican State Convention of Indiana was 
held on the 22d. The platform ras WAS A long, 
rambling, and altogether discreditable plece of work. 
It contains twenty-one resolutions, some of which 
declare that the United States js a nation”; that 
“equal justice should be done to all“; that no State 
“should Interfere in the execution of national laws,” 
and similar incontrovertible propositions. It de- 
clares In favor of soft-money, and in favor of com- 
mon schools; tells how the patronage of the gov- 
ernment” should be disposed; desires amicable rela- 
tions between the people of the North and South; 
talks in a meaningless way about taxation, revenue, 
and economy; praises Grant’s administration; and 
recommends Morton for the Presidency. In view of 
present national exigencies, it la dificult to imagine 
a body of men, pretending to the possession of com- 
mon-sense, adopting a more poena set of resolutions, 
Even Morton muat be troubled a little by the action 
of the Convention, as it will now be necessary for 
him to jump over again to the „soft“ side of the 
fence ;—the Convention apparently forgot that his 
last speeches were upon the hard“ side of the 
fence, or at least that he faced in that direction while 
delivering them. Mr. G. S. Orth, an inflationist, 
was nominated for Governor. 


The Democratic State Convention of Connecticut 
met on the 23d. The piatom adopted contained 
but ten resolutions, and three or four of these con- 
tained pralees of the Democratic party, congress- 
men, and State officers, The remainder of the plat- 


form advocated Civil-Service reform, a tariff for rève- 
nue only, the preservation of public lands for actual 
settlers, economy in public administration, and the 
early resumption of specie paymentsa,—proposing, for 
this last purpose, two practical methods for the con- 
sideration of Congress. The platform was outapoken 
upon the essential questions of the day, contained 
no verbiage or political cant, and, aside from some 
expressions of party blas, was worthy the acceptance 
of honest and thoughtful men of any party, The 
Convention renominated the present Governor, Mr. 
C. R. Ingersoll. 


The proceedinge of the above conventions are 
worthy of some consideration when we remember 
that lu Con Mr. Blaine declares that the Repub- 
lican party Is in favor of hard-money, and Mr. Kelley 
declares that it is not in favor of hard- money; and at 
the same time we know that the Democratic Cancus 
of Congressmen seems hopelessly divided between 
“hard” and soft.“ It would seem as though the 
members of neither political party could be brought 
into agreement with respect to the fundamental 
questions of national policy—civil service, currency, 
and the tariff,—and that both parties therefore must 
soon dissolve and new parties be formed. But old 
paruen do not easily diasolve, and it may be, there- 

ore, that the old organizations will be preserved until 

after the next presidential election. If this be the 
case, It is safe to predict that the result of that elec- 
tion will be determined by the votes of a large body 
of men who Moe ceased to regard the interests of 
either party, as a party, and who in voting hereafter 
will pay little regard to the name of the party, or 
even to the platform adopted by the party, but who 
will be Influenced almost entirely by the character 
and known opinions of the man who la nominated. 
And it is safe to predict, also, that if either party 
should nominate a shifting politiclan—like Morton 
among the Republicans, or Hendricks among the 
ae a would have Itself only to blame for 
ta eat, 


It now appears that, notwithstandin sitive 
statements to the contrary, General Schenck has not 
resigned, has no intention of resigning, and, more- 
over, that General Grant does not know of any rea- 
son why he should resign. To the Congressional 
Committee now investigating the relations of 
Schenck to the Emma Mine affair, Secretary Fish 
has sent word that, In his opinion, General Schenck 
had no intention of doing anything wrong; and 
Schenck himself has telegraphed to General Garfield, 
asking if he Is to be sacrificed by a Confederate Con- 
gress,—a very shrewd question, under the circum- 
stances, and one which shows that, in the present 
little game between him and the offended dignity of 
the American people, he has not forgotten the state- 
ment — — in his little book on Draw-Poker,“ 
that one of the main elements of success la “plenty of 
check," z 
At a serenada given to General Babcock after his 
acquittal by the St. Louis jury, Colonel Hatch, ac- 
cording to 1 report, made a speech in which 
he congratala meral Babcock on the result of 
the trial, and stated that the verdict was another 
evidence of'the closing of the gap between the North 
and South, and the restoration of peace and fraternal 
feelings.“ If Colonel Hatch meant by this peculiar 
statement that the jury had acquitted General Bab- 
cock not so much because they believed him to be in- 
nocent as because they knew him to be the private 
Secretary of President Grant, be then expressed the 
view of the matter which will be taken by not a few 
ple. There may not have been sufficient evidence 
ntroduced to prove General Babcock guilty of con- 
spiring to defraud the revenue, but on the other 
hand he was not shown to be innocent. His prom- 
ised explanation of the mysterious telegrams was not 
given, bat the introduction of the telegrama as evi- 
ence against him was opposed with all the skill of 
his lawyers. In Scotland the verdict would have 
been Not proven, instead of Not guilty. General 
Babcock has escaped imprisonment, dut with a badly- 
damaged reputation. The peopla of the country are 
to be congratulated that our President’s Secretary 
has not been sent to jail; but even the little consola- 
tion to-be derived from this reflection ia Impaired 
the report that Boss“ Shepherd sat in tha telegrap 
office at Washington waiting for the verdict, and was 
the first man to carry tidings of the acquittal to the 
President. Some people yet have faith in the old 
saw, A man is known by the company he keeps.“ 


The Advisory Council of Plymouth Church ad- 
journed after the adoptidn of a report which in sub- 
stance confirms the action of Plymouth Church in 
the dropping of members, and in other mattera of 
church discipline, It however recommends that 
church to empower a commission of five’’—to be 
created by a committee of three, out of twenty per- 
sons whose names are given—“ to receive and exam- 
ine all charges against the pastor which they (the 
commission) may regard as not already sufficiently 
tried.” The main question,“ as It was termed by 
Dr. Bacon, is still left open, therefore, for future ex- 
amination, 


The Beecher scandal has made prominent a fact of 
considerable importance; namely, that Christian 
men and women may, without reproach, be guilty of 
conduct which certainly violates many accepted prin- 
ciples of honor and decency, Mr. Bowen went to the 
house of Mr, Halliday, last week, in order to place 
before the Examining Committee the proofs of his 
charges against Mr. Beecher, but found assembled 
with the Examining Committee a company of fo 
or fifty persons, including Mr. Beecher and seve 
members of the Advisory Council: After reading a 
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document, the contents of which have not been 
made public, he attempted to leave the room when a 
Plymouth Church descon locked the door in order to 
paren: his departure. Thia locking of the door, aa 
since been explained, was done as a ‘‘barlesque,” 

or out of pare facetiousnesa; but Mr. Bowen, not ap- 
miny tha mirthfulness of the occasion, started 

or another door, through which he successfully 
escaped, several articles of furniture being over- 
turned In his progress. At the subsequent Friday 
evening 8 of Plymouth Church, the 
members seem to have had a ‘‘high old time,“ laugh- 
ing at Bowen’s adventare, and sneering at his charges 
be. at their pastor. We do not pretend to know 
t Mr. Beecher will do with Bowen, —e know 
only what the self-respect of an Innocent man would 
require; namely, f Bowen is a malignant wretch, he 


should be forced by judicial proceedings to retract 
hie charges, or to pay the penalty for having made 
them. If he ls let alone, or only excommunicated 


from the church, decent people may as well here- 
after drop all present interest in Mr. Beecher and 
Plymouth Church, and leave them to wallow in the 
Saana from which they refuse to cleanse them- 
selves. 


According to the latest reports from France, the 
Legielature will have a Republican majority in both 
Houses, and the larger part of this Republican ma- 
jority, we are assured, is made up of Conservatives 
of various shades of opinion, the gxtreme radicals 
being in a decided minority, The dws from Spain 
is contradictory, of course, but the Carlists appear to 
be losing ground quite rapidly, and a termiuation of 
the war may soon be looked for. The Archbishop of 
Toledo and other prelates have petitioned the 
Cortes to prohibit all but Catholic worship in Spain. 
In the matter of religious toleratlon, it does not seem 
possible for Spain to learn wisdom by past experi- 
ence. The contagion of our recent forgeries seems 
to have spread as far as Italy, where s noble Marquis 
lo reported to have forged the name of Victor Eman- 
uel toa note for a large amount. English Parlia- 
mentary proceedings have not as yet been of general 
Interest, and no news of Importance has been re- 
celved from Turkey during the past week. 


Communications. 


BARE AND CURIOUS LITERARY PRO- 
DUOCTIONS. 


NRW Tonk, Feb. 4, 1876. 
EDITOR oF TRR INDEX :— 

fhers has recently fallen under my eye a couple of 
rare and curious literary productions, an account of 
which may interest some of your readers. One le a 
French work published in 1800, under the title Man- 
uscrit Pictographique Américain, par VAbbé Em. 
Domenech, Membre de la Société géographique de 
Paris, et de la Société ethnographique, ete., etc. 

It 2 to be a fac-simile of a hieroglyphic 
Manuscript of the North American Indians of New 
France in the seventeenth century. It consists of 
228 pagea of picture-writing, and 119 pages of text. 
In his preliminary notes, the author states that he 
found this manuscript in “La Bibliothéque de |’ Ar- 
senal,” of Paris, where it had been for nearly a cent- 
ury, enclosed in a box, and bearing in the catalogue 
the title Livre des Sauvages, It was done in black 
and red crayons, upon thick paper manufactured in 
Canada. He supposes that the Marquis de Paulmy, 
who formerly owned this library, received it as a 

resent from some traveller, as he had received many 
nese and other Oriental manuscripts from mia- 
sionaries. Further than this he had no knowled 
of the antecedents of this Livre des Sauvages. He 
says it was pointed out to him by the superintendent 
the library as a most curious work, and perhaps 
fhe only one of the kind in existence, 

The Abbé, who was an apostolic missionary, and 
who had travelled much among the Indiane of Amer- 
ica, seized upon this treasure as promising to throw 
much light upon the religious Ideas of the Red-skins, 
and seems to have applied himself with the utmost 
enthusiasm to the work of Lape pace | the precious 
manuscript. The possession of great ingenuity and 

nation must cartalnly be accorded to him, as 
exhibited in his Interpretations of these strange 
characters. Through the French Minleter of State, 
M. Domenech set before the Emperor, Napoleon III., 
the important fruit of bis labors, who, appreciating 
the very valuable results of his services to literature 
and to ethnography, took upon himself the responei- 
bility of defraying the N N of publication at the 
cost of the State. -An edition was printed, and sent 
forth to produce its sensation upon the world, 

But, alas, what a downfall awaited the pride and 
the expectations of the religious and learned Abbé 
in his hopes of becoming not only a benefactor of his 
race, but also of being regarded as a second Cham- 
polllon! And what a mortification to the govern- 
ment which had fostered his labors, and under whose 
auspices the remarkable work had been published! 
Here and there, among the hieroglyphics, were 
scrawled, in rude letters, forms which bad the sem- 
blance of words, but to which the Abbé seems to 
have given little importance. Unfortunately for the 
expected fame, the work fell into the hands of a 
learned German, who soon discovered traces of Ger- 
man words and names in the scrawly letters, and 
who, by other means, verified the fact that the whole 
thing must have been the work of some German boy, 
who, for his own amusement, had devoted himself to 
the production of this series of grotesque figurer. 

M. Domenech attempted some defence; bat, not 
succeeding, the whole of the edition of the works 
unsold was suppressed, and that part which had been 


sold was as far as possible bought up. But here and 
there some stray copies remained, and now and then 


one gets Into the hands of a bookseller, and, being re- 


garded as a great curiosity, and belng aleo of extreme 
rarity, it commands, unbound, the high price of 
thirty or forty dollars. 


The other work referred to, also unbound, ie about 
four inches square and half an inch thick, and for 
similar reasons as the above sells as high as three 
dollars a copy. It has the title, The New Guide of the 
Conversation in Portuguese and English, by Pedro 
Carolino. As is implied, it is designed as a Phrase- 
Book In teaching English. The general style of the 
English phrases may be guessed rom that of the eg- 
tracts from the preface which are here given :— 

A choice of familiar dialogues, clean of gallicisms, 
and despoiled phrases, it was missing yet to studious 
portuguese and brazilian youth.... We sought all 
we may do, to correct that want. The first part 
includes a greatest vocabulary proper names; and 
the second party three adapted to the 
usual precisione of life. For that reason we did put, 
with a scrupulous exactness, a great variety own ex- 
pressions to english and portuguese idioma; without 
to attach ns selves (us make some others) almost ata 
literal translation; translation what only will be for 
to accustom the portuguese pupils, or—foreign, to 
speak very bad any of the mentioned Idioms, We 
were increasing this second edition with a phraseol- 
ogy inthe first part, and some anecdotes, Idlotisms, 
proverbs, and to second a coln's index.... We ex- 
pect then, who the little book (for the care what we 
wrote him, and for her typographical correction) 
that may be worth the acceptation of the studious 
parsons, and especially of the youth, at which we 

edicate him particularly.“ 

This little book has been given by a certain physi- 
elan to convalescent patients, to help on his cure by 
the otimulue giyen to their riaibies. 

A copy of sach of these rare works is at present to 
de found at the Foreign Bookstore of Mr, F. W. 
Christern, 77 University Place, in thia city. 


Quite different as to authenticity and importance, 
is Lord Kingsborough’s fac-simile collection of Mexi- 
can Antiquities, to be seen In the Astor Library. 
Not being able to obtain originala of these valuable 
manuscripts, Lord Kingsborough resolved to get 
copies of all he could gain accesa to, This work he 
gave in charge to M. Augustin Aglio, who, for five 
years, travelled through Europe, devoting himself to 
the task of making reproductiona of such Mexican 
hieroglyphical, or painted records and rituals, as were 
known to exist In libraries and private collections, 
It was published in London in 1831, and the coat to 
Lord Kingsborough la sald to have been about 


$400,000, 

The work is in nine thick folio volumes, several of 
which are occupied by text endeavoring to prove that 
the ancient Mexicans were the descendants of Jews. 
There is a good deal of nicety in the more abridged 
hieroglyphics; and, while the drawing is altogether 
defective, the colors used in the paintings, and aup- 
posed to have been obtained from the simple juices 
of plants, are very clear and beautiful. In some in- 
stances, the Interpretation of the figures is quite ap- 
parent, while in others it seems altogether arbitrary. 

It was my good fortune to listen to explanations 
of these picture-writings by Dr. Valentini, a German 
gentleman who has apent thirteen years in Mexico, 
who ia familiar with this mode of writing, as well as 
with the relics of antiquity to be found there, and 
who is about to publish a work upon that cont, 

A. H. 


REVIVALISM. 


To tae EDITOR or THE INDEX :— i 

We have revivallem to-day in Pennsylvania in the 
form of an epidemic—a disease that is preying upon 
the vitals of reason and common-sense, ere it 
really E a radical regeneration of the wicked, 
as it ia pretended, I, for one, could applaud the 
movement; but that it is, on the contrary, doing In- 
finitely more harm than good, by dethroning reason 
and making popular a sort of emasculated, senti- 
mental religion, Is plainly evident to the unpreju- 
diced observer. Te converts in this State, under 
the ministrations of Moody and Sankey and Ham- 
mond, are numbered by thousands, and, as Newville 
boasts (regretfully I say it) of haying produced s part 
of thia “stupendous whole,“ I have become thor- 

oughly acqualnted with the mode of operation, 
v. Mr. Hammond conducted the initlatory ser- 
vices, His methods of procedure are to bring his 
owers to bear upon the weak side of human nature. 
ile his actions are like those of a drunken man— 
a similarity that is Increased by a brain affection that 
causes him to be continually grasping his head in a 
semi-ludicrous manner,—yet by dramatic manipula- 
tion of hie active Christian hearers he manages to 
spread abroad an emotional sensation, under the 
preseure of which the weak and vacillating portion 
of his congregation are brought to submit to hia dic- 
tations. His favorites are little children, whom, of 
course, he can influence to his desired ends with 
little difficulty. His leading illustration is the com- 
parison of Jesus to a magnet, and the people to nails 
of various sizes, from the tack to a railroad spike, 
The tack typifies little children, and he showa how 
readily they cling to the magnet. A simple touch, 
too, attaches the shingle nail, which he likens to a 
youth, The larger naile are less and less affected, 
until the big spike—a tough old sinner of the most 
intractable kind—will not ətir under the influence. 
His management of the little ones, having them 
weeping and professing beliefs beyond their under- 
standing, should have been denounced instead of 
applauded. He requests his converts to sign a ‘‘cove- 
nant” to the effect that they hope they have found 


Jesus to be their precious Savior, and that they will 
love and serve him all their lives; and some of the 
little ones who affixed their signatures, when asked 
if they were Christians, admitted with unsuspected 
hme that they did not know. 

Mr. Hammond has gone elsewhere to pursue his 
voeation, but the revival has been continued, and 
five hundred conversions are claimed. Among them 
are church-members of long standing, who, under 
the pressure, have stated that their past religion was 
a ee merely, and not a reality, and, as some 
of these solemnly officiated in the administration of 
the sacrament heretofore, thelr confesslons will de- 
tract from rather than add to public confidence. 

To the observant, the success of these meetings is 
no surprise. The labor and money depression, the 
popularity, the moral pressure, the emotional infu- 
ences, and numerous social and other features, all 
brought to bear upon the thoughtless, can have but 
one result. The new profession is taken on so easily, 
too. You merely stand up at one stage of the meet- 
Ing, signifying a desire for prayers, and at another 
stage of the next meeting, signifying that you have 
become the new creature,“ and the thing is accom- 

lished. As the necessary result of such a mode we 

ave a large number who have much religion in their 
moutha, but who know nothing of ita stern realities. 
Even the more confident of the old Chriatians do not 
expect more than one-tenth of the so-called conver- 
sions to be permanent, so that, in order to make 
— 4 lights” of ony persona who were not really 
immoral before, four hundred aud fifty hypocrites 
are made. Is It not degrading? Notwithatanding 
various claime have been made in regard to the con- 
version of infidels, I am tively aware that not 
one person who has carefully studied the religious 
problem In all ita bearings, and taken a stand outside 
the Christlan name, bas been converted. 

While these revivale may ald the cause of free 
thought by causing Intelligent persons to consider 
the religious subject thoughtfully, and while th 
can never array Intellect against I{beraliem, yet it 
will give to orthodoxy and bigotry numbers, money, 


and influence, against which the struggle for mental 


freedom must be long and bitter, For this reason, 

included in a desire for the elevation of humanity, 

we must deplore these revivals, notwithetanding we 

deem them Intereating as forming probably the last 

phase in the conflict between Christianity and civili- 

zation. H. 
NEWVILLE, Pa., January, 1876, 


— ——— — — 3 
THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION ON SUN- 
DAYS, 


New York, Feb. 13, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Denr Sir,—Among the Glimpses” In last {rene of 
your paper, you repeat à suggestion for those favor- 
able to having the Centennial Exhibition cpered 
Sundays to write the Director General, Mr. A. T. 
Goshorn, about the matter. 

Some time since I was impelled to do so, feeling it 
right to proe against the Exhibition being gov- 
erned by Evangelical rules, even thoggh my protest 
might not be noticed. During the early part of Jan- 
uary I addressed a few lines to Mr. John Welsh, 
Chairman Centennial Commission, having been in- 
formed that he was the proper person to address, and 
briefly and respectfully made my protest. I do not 
repeat here the words 1 wrote him, as they were sub- 
stantially repeated afterward in writing to Mr. 
Gos horn. 

The same day Mr. Welsh received my letter, he re- 
pea, informing me tbat Mr. Goahorn was the one 

n authority to whom such questiona should be sub- 
mitted. A short note which I then sent to Mr, 
Weleh was replied to by him, piving me Mr. Gop- 
EK address, and other general information about 

e progress of the Exhibition. 

On January 20 I sent the following :— 

“A, T. GOSBORN, Eeq., Director General U. S. Cen- 
ee Commission, 903 Walnut Street, Phila- 
elphia: 

“Dear Str,—I presume all citizens are supposed to 
be interested In the success of your exhibition, and 
are at liberty to criticise your plans, if they criticise 
In a proper manner. 

“Deeming it my duty to take issue with you on 
one point, I addressed 2 few words to John Welsh, 
Esq., being informed he was the gentleman to whom 
I should write. I learn from him of my mistake, 
and also your address. And now allow me to very 
earnestly and respectfully protest against thereported 
decision of your honorable body in regard to closing 
the Centennial Exhibition on Sundays. 

„There are many Uke myself, clerks, who = find 
It nearly or quite impussible to attend the exhibition 
if it is closed on Sundays. Yet were this the only 
reason, I for one would waive it. The mistake In 
the matter, asitis presented to my mind, is in pre- 
suming that this is a ‘Christian’ nation, and that it 
ia correct on your part to oblige those not believers in 
the ‘Christian’ religion to defer to those who are, 
and observe one day as holy instead of all days. 
And the fact is that the Exhibition, if opened Sun- 
days, would not compel any Christians to unwillingly 
attend, while ite being closed Sundays would compel 
all not Christians to conform to Christian customs. 
Yet pardon me if I seem to Invite any discussion, I 
am but a simple citizen, yet would claim equal right 
with others to criticise and equal interest in the true 
success of the national Centennial. Wishing your 
Commission and the Exhibition success, and with 
respect for, you as Director General and personally, I 
am, Tours truly, À a 


Again, on February 12, I wrote as follows: 


“A. T. Gosgokx, Esq., Director General, ete, : 
Dear Sir, — May I add a word to my protest 
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against the policy of closing the Centennial Exhibl- 
tion on Sundays, which protest I expressed to you in 
letter dated January 20, and to which I have as yet 
received no reply? 

“The fact waa theneln stated that this is not a 
‘Christian’ country, and the conclusion was drawn 
from that fact, that the Centennial Exhibition 
should not be conducted to conform to ‘Christian’ 
customs in this country where the citizens are of 
various beliefs. è 

“And, now that the Congress of the United States 
will no doubt donate the sam of $1,500,000 to aid In 
completing your national work, would it not be prop- 
er to consider a moment whether one portion of the 
people should control the policy of your Exhibition, 
while the money to be voted for your Commission 
will be by taxes paid by all, whether Christiane 
Jews, Infidels, Freethinkers, or those of other bellefs ? 

“I am yours very reapectfally, 


As yet I have had no reply to either of above let- 
ters; but as Lenclosedin each a geen ira envelope ad- 
dressed to myself, I presume I shall have a reply. 
If I am 80 favored will inform you. 5 

Meantime I would urge on all who believe in the 
justice of our Centennial being national, not OChrist- 
ian,” the propriety of expressing to the Director Gen- 
eral their views about the matter, briefly and respect- 
fully. Whether our earnest efforts in this direction 
avail much, the future will decide. We should do 
our duty when it is clear to us, even if our efforts are 
not sure to meet with success. N 

I was very glad to read the article “Reassurance,” 
by O. B. F., in INDEX, February 10. 

With firm assurance of the final success of our 
good cause, belleve me, : 

Yours truly, OA 
—— —ü—ñö— — — 
THE RADICAL CLUB AND THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


PHILADELPBIA, Feb. 6, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

The enclosed document, written by Mr, A, B, Brad- 
ford, was adopted by our club. A oor was sent to 
the Christian Statesman to publish. e original is 
sent to you at the request of the author. 

Respectfully, 


E. M. DAVIS, 
8 President Radical Club, 

To THE EDITOB OF THE “CHRISTIAN STATESMAN”? :— 

In your paper of the 22d of January, you publish 
in part the communication which, in the name of the 
Philadelphia Radical Club, I sent recently to the 
New York Tribune, touching the question, whether 
the International Exhibition, next summer, should 
be opened to the public on all days alike. In this 
city, and throughout the country, one man esteem- 
eth one day above another; another man esteemeth 
every day alike.” I agree with the Apostle Paul, 
whose words I quote, that every man should “be 
Sully persuaded in his own mind.“ As you have the 
reputation among the Radicals of being a fair and 
candid opponent, I hope you will give place in your 
columns to what I now write. 

When wy Tribune article was an argument, bear- 
Ing in all its parts on the question whether it was 

ght to close the doors of the Exhibition on the first 
day of the week, was it altogether courteous in you 
not to lay it as a whole before your readers? Your 
p is read chiefly by those who agree with you in 
opinion, Do not the interests of truth require that, 
on so important a subject as the one now under dis- 
cussion, you should let your readers see what can be 
said on both sides of the question? 

While you admit, and seem to feel the force of, 
the fact that in the treaty with Tripoli the govern- 
ment of the United States did declare to the world 
through its constituted authorities that it vas in no 
sense founded on the Christian religion’? ; and while 
yon admit that the treaty is a part of the supreme 

aw of the land, you nevertheless wish, seemingly, 

to avoid the legitimate conclusion resulting from 
these premises, by saying that the statement in the 
treaty is not true. But, my dear air, if, as you al- 
lege, the government of the United States ia “a moral 
person,“ capable of A the truth, is it respect- 
fulin you to aay, elther that it was so ignorant that 
it did not understand its own history, urpose, or 
function; or that it fi ed, when it declared that it 
was in no sense founded on the Christian religion? 
I fear you have placed yourself within the sweep of 
the Apostle Peter's censure, when he says of some of 
his reckless cotemporaries, ‘‘Presumptuons are they, 
3 they are not afraid to speak evil of dignt- 

As I give you credit for a desire to have the ques- 
tion at issue fairly and fully discussed, I hope you 
will lay the whole of my une articla before your 
readers, since in all Its parta It bears upon the ques- 
tion now becoming so interesting to the public. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. M. Davis, 
President of the Radical Club. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2, 1876. 


REFLECTIONS ON FREETHOUGHT. 


It is a serious thing to commune with oneself, 
Call that being which thinks and feels what you 
lease, the mere function of organized matter or the 
mmortal spirit of man, you cannot pause inthe fleet- 
ing course of life and enter the secret chambers of 
thought without being awed by the deep, solemn 
mysteries that surround you. How vainly do we 
flaant our little acquirements of knowledge before 
each other. How arrogantly do we boast of our in- 
tellectual attainments, when we have successfully 
predicted an eclipse, or foretold the time and locality 
of a cyclone! But how our vanity subsides when we 


turn to ourselves and ask, Whence?“ and Whith- 
er?” Have the agonizing inquiries of ages answered 
thie startling question satlefactorily for the race? 

True, now and then in the history of mankind, a 
spiritual Archimedes has fancied he has discovered 

s true solution of the golden problem, and cried to 
the world, Eureka!“ but the masses have never be- 
held such rapturous visions. Around all except a 
favored few the dark unknown is so near and dense 
that life, with all its light, is little more than a som- 
bre prison, whose walls of impenetrable mysteries 
mock the ceaseless struggles of the captive spirit. 

In my Orthodox associations I have heard many 
religious experiences“ told by the “faithful follow- 
ers of Jesus’; and I have observed that doubt, de- 
spondency, and fear form a large per cent. of the 
“Ohristian warfare.’’ I should like very much to at- 
tend an “experience meeting’ of the readers of THE 
INDEX, and hear the old disciples of freethought till 
their real struggles with the world without, and there 
own reason and conscience within. What sublime 
heroism there must be In those lives that have de- 
termined to know nothing except the truth as it ls in 
Nature, and in unswerving fidelity to this resolve 
have through long years of eager study bared their 
minds and hearts to the realities of thought and feel- 
ing! But how much of their investigations have 
been in the shadowy land of speculation, where still 
the night of the unknown is dark, and the promise of 
dawn but fitful and delasive! 

Are not these the times that try men's souls“ ? 
There is much to encourage and cheer In this age of 
irrepressible inguni We feel atrong and hopeful at 
timas, and rejoice that our lot was castin an age of 
Intellectual and moral revolution; but we also feel 
the heavy press of thia deep, elemental agitation, and 
need the generous sympathy of noble hearts no lesa 
than the bold guidance of daring minds, 


n 
H. CLAY NEVILLE. 
KENTON, Mo., Jan. 1, 1876. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


DEAR EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

Your word for the ‘Memorial Hall“ is most fitting 
and wise. Boston ought, indeed, to be proud of the 
Institution that preserves to us the name of the 

atest man that ever lived in her city. Theodore 
arker was indeed one of the saviours of the race,. — 
equally great with the sixteen savioura who had the 
honor of crucifixion, and bis spirit still rests upon 
Boston. Although the cypress tree near the column 
of Frederick William marks the spot where his 
sacred dust lies buried in the lovely garden in Flor- 
ence, I can fancy that his noble spirit, like the 
mother in the German legend, comes at the hour of 
service of the Twenty-eighth, and breathes a bleas- 
ing upon the few who carry on the divine work he 
began. Let them remember his last words some 
short time before hie departure: 

“Above all things else I have sought to teach the 
true idea of man, of God, of religion, with Ita truths, 
its duties, and its joys. I never fought for myself, 
nor against a private foe; but have gone into the 
battle of the nineteenth century, and followed the 
flag of humanity. 

“Now I am ready to die, thongh conscious that I 
leave half my work undone, and much grain lies in 
my fields waiting only for him that gathereth 
sheayes.’’ 

I am deprived of the pleasure which many of your 
city readers enjoy—of seeing the “light-honse,” and 
walking in the bright, radiant, and cheerful beams, 
else every Sunday would witness to my high appreci- 
ation of the noble work of Theodore Parker, and 
willingness to help it forward, a living blessing to 
humanity. VEBITAS, 

Savccvs, Mass. 

— a 


THE HIGHEST PERFECTION. 


SALxM, Ohlo, Feb. 16, 1876. 
DEAR MR. Annor:— 

I am afraid you must be wearied with this contro- 
yersy that your definition has drawn about your ears; 
but pray allow me to say a few words more in reply 
to your remarks on my letter of Jan. 20, and then 
forever hold my peace, 

I did not at sil mean to Imply (as perhaps, strictly 
construed, my sentence can be made to mean) that, 
in seeking “deliverance from our finiteness,” we also 
sought to lose our identity ; but that in intercourse 
with the infinite we strive to lose sight of our finite 
and changing nature, and to rest in the immutable 
and absolute perfection of the great firat cause. So, 
also, in the contemplation of Nature, the most enno- 
bling and delightful effect Is, that It leads us to for- 
get our material, superficial existence, and feel our- 
selves a part of the great whole, from the highest to 
the lowest. Yet these experiences, I think, only in- 
tensify our consciousness of our innermost, highest 
self, which is. part of the divine essence, and our most 
glorious possession, 

I know these aspirations tend to the perfection of 
man, and consequently our views agree in the result; 
but, as I said before, I do not think the desire for 

ection to be the impelling cause, but the uncon- 
scious result. Truly yours, wks 


THERE is a colored man living in Lake City, 
Minn., who goes by the appellation of Raweberry.““ 
A few evenings since, in the Methodist revival- 
meeting here, he arose and said; ‘Brethren and ais- 
ters, If a man loses hie farm, be can get another one; 
if he loses his wife, he can get another one; If he 
loses his baby, he can get another one; but if he 
loses hla soul, then Johnny ia a goner—he can’t get 
another one!“ 


Sanctuary of Suprrstition. 


WAT MEN ALL ARE WITHOUT CHEIsT.—Christ 
ia the way: men without him are Cains, wanderers, 
vagabonda. He is the truth: men without him a 
liars, like the devil of old. He is the life: men with- 
out him are dead in trespasses and sin. He ie the 
light: men without him are in darkness, and go they 
know not whither. He Is the vine: men that are not 
in him are withered branches, prepared for the fire, 
He is the rock: men not built on him dre carried 
away with a flood. He isthe Alpha and Omega, the 
firat and the last, the author and the ender, the 
founder and the finisher of our salvation. He that 
hath not him hath neither beginning of good, nor 
shal) have end of misery.—John Owen, before the 
English House of Commons. 


Hevu.—The Methodist preachers of New York 
and vicinity held thelr regular weekly meeting in the 
Miasion Rooms of the Methodist Book Concern, 
Broadway and Eleventh Street. 

The following questions were proposed for dlecus- 
sion at the next regular meeting: Shall the wicked 
be finally destroyed? Will the wicked in hell finally 
become extinct? Are the future ponishmenta of 
the wicked permanent? Are the conscious punish- 
ments of the wicked endless, or are the punishments 
of the wicked In hell parallel to the eternal bliss of 
thë righteous In heaven? 

An elderly gentleman said that there was a dispo- 
sition to ignore this aubject of hell. The foundation 
of the Church atanda upon this question. If there 
is danger, let the people see it. Why shut out the 
light? During the past week I have been ap- 
proached by the members of my congregation, we 
ing, “I see that the Methodists are dropping their 
eternal damnation.” If the punishment of the 
wicked is not endless, then the joy of the righteous 
ja not. One doctrine stands with the other. If the 
views promulgated by Dr. True be allowed to go un- 
answered it will make me desperate. My very soul 
is absorbed. It's an awful thing with me.— N. F. 
Tribune, 


A Micuican MIRACLE.—A letter je published in 
Detroit, Mich., from Rev. S. E. Warren, pastor of 
one of the Methodist churches of the city, which 
makes these remarkable statements: “Mre, Will- 
iama, of this city, a daughter of J. C. H. Woodhull, 
thirty years old and a widow about eleven years, 
for fifteen years has been out of health, and for nine 
years under a doctor's care. For the last ten months 
she has not been able to walk, and for six weeks 
could not sit up in bed. So rapidly was she sinking 
that her friends deemed her speedy demise certain. 
For six days before the event we record she suffered 
acute pain, which her emaciated body seemed 
scarcely able to bear. On Monday, the 13th of De- 
cember, she felt impressed to pray for her immediate 
recovery, and she asked of God the gift of health. 
She realized st once that her bodily ailments, which 
were many, were giving way, and In a few moments 
she was able to sit up and read her Bible. Her 
whole system seemed to undergo a change, and ber 
1 immediately returned. The next morning 
she dressed herself. On the Thursday evening 
following she was ata prayer-meeting, and on Sab- 
bath was at church three times, and ever since then 
has seemed to be entirely well. She walke, rides 
about the city, and ta able to attend to her household 
duties. From long illness, through emaciation, she 
had become very weak, but she has been gaining in 
strength every day. Her physician, Dr. Webber, a 
member of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
says that her recovery cannot be attributed to 
human skill, but to prayer.“ 


A TALE or CoNVERSION,—Some time ago a man 
at a oo teers said: A year ago I came here 
out of mere curiosity. I had no belief in the exist- 
ence of a God. I was a complete infidel; and I had 
become so by devoting myself to investigatione in 
philosophy, falsely so called. I was fully content 
with my situation. Ithonght I had sufficient reason 
to deny the being of a God. But in this meeting I 
felt the influence of a supernatural power, an 
could not help confessing it divine. I came again 
and again, a silent spectator of all that passed, But 


when one day I saw here a very large number of 


business men, I said to myself, ‘Certainly it is not 
human power that leads these men to leave their 
business to come here and pray. This meeting 
would long ago have come to an end, if it had orig- 
inated merely in human consideration.“ Thus I was 
forced to nowledge that there le a Spirit above 
these human spirita, moving them to this union of 
action; and so my reason was thoroughly convinced 
of the being of a God. Soon I went further, and 
acknowledged that if there is a God, be must have a 
plan of government, and that he must be able to re- 
veal himself to man in order to communicate hie will 
to him. And thie led me to accept the Bible at once 
with all ita claims. Soon after this I felt that my 
mental peace was gone. I could find no rest. I was 
forced to confess that, if the Bible was true, I was a 
great sinner. I began to fee] the need of a Savior, 
and with all my heart I received Jesus Christ as the 
Savior adapted to prd need. A year sgo I was here, 
an infidel, denying the existence of a God. To-da 
Iam here to confess my faith in Christ as my Lord 
and my God. All things are become new to me; my 
wishes are new; my plans are new; my hopes are 
new. 

The consistency, the faithfulness, the manifest 
sincerity of these Christians spoke allently, but 
mightily. This was the still, small voice, which the 
heart of the infidel could not resist. Watchman and 
Reflector. 
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The Index Association, 
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Bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thonght of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 
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alam, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
Ing church-membor, should subseribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and moat echolarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movementa which the Church will 
have to meot in the tuture. 


Almost every number contains u discourse or 
leading article, which alone in worth the price of 
ne year's subscription, 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
o lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: „That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion In the widest 
vonne of the word should be felt in America—that 
nuch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
eountry,—is a good aignofthetimes. There ts no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
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D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
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Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
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wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


& Wo domand that the emp! t of chaplains in Con- 
afm gee aha go 
ns gu 
Babio money, shall be discontinued. 4 z 
3. We demand that all public ap 
tional and charita! 


priations for educa- 
ble institutions o 


a sectarian character 
shali ocase, 

4 We demand that all services now snatained 

the government shall be lashed; and that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatensi- 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religions wor- 
P, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
ın al) other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, . 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 

to the enforcement of 


We demand that all laws 
„ und that all laws 


shall be ab 
the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Liberty, 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
nited States and of the several States, but also in the 
administration of 


same, no pri or sd- 
vani shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial m, that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and te on & pi 


urely secular basis; and thet 
to this end shali be 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound coarintien that the safety of 
9 institutions is imperiled, the advance of clyill- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of 

e 


Ruger; hae 
ü; and 
Whereas, Certain ve jnconsistencles with the general 
pirit of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political ee, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the of free publio 
sobools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TuxRErons, We, the unde ed, hereby associate our- 
selves togetber under the follo 7 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1—The name of this Association shall be Tas L- 
A LEAGUE OF 
Arr. 3.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical 2 with the “Demands of Liberal- 
fam” hout country, apd especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as woll asin theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgaulzed, and to coljperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 

_ above-named object. 

A. The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee „ free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, saaan such other moans as are peaceable, orderly, 


man in- 
Yeast interference of the State in matters of 


ted for 


Anr. uch measures shall be ad raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds yote of the members. 
Arr. 5.—An reon may become a member of the League 
by subscribing his or her name to these Articles of Agres- 
mmen 


Amr. 6.—The Officers of he Logus shall be s President, 


A Vico President, à Secretary, 4 Treasurer, and an Excou- 
tive Committee of thres members; and their duties shall be 
those como to these offices. The President 


and Seoretary shall be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
t may be amended 


Apr. T,—Thees Articles of Agreemen 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any 
, provided due notice of the amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
‘weeks previous to such meeting, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLI 1, 

Sor ZO 1.—Meither Congress — any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment n, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting In any degree a unton of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advan’ to aay sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any rect or religious body, or of any number of 
eects or religious bodies; or abrid, the freedom of 
A: of the press, or the right of people 
2 y to mennie and to petition the Government for à re- 

ress o. 


evidence in any court of law or in consequence of 
any opinione he or she may sold Sa the subject of relig- 


ion, No parson shall ever in any Btate be required by law 

to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 

wee society or body of which he or she la not a volun- 
member. 

Srorzon 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory; shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
Tel sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrin 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4. ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of thia Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


WILL SOMEBODY explain to the unsophisticated 
what it is to be ‘‘interned’’ ? 

Irar has her Winslow in the Marquis Monte- 
gazza, who forged the King’s name for $40,000. 

PROFESSOR TYNDALL was married on February 
29 to Mise Loulsa, daughter of Lord Claude Ham- 
Uton. 

CARDINAL MoCLoskEY has purchased the Le 
Grand Lockwood mansion, at South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, for a new Catholic college, 

„Wu DO NOT pretend to ay,“ remarks the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘whereabouts in the mass of contra- 
dictory testimony the truth may lie.“ We ‘venture 
to suggest that the truth never lies anywhere. 

Says THE CYvilt2 Cattolica: ‘“The Church is God 
himself, who ja master and ruler of mankind through 
a visible organism, and of this the head and mouth 
is the Roman Pontif.” That le Ultramontaniam in 
a nut-shell. 

SR HENRY MAINE says in hie Ancient Law; NO 
soclety which preserves any tincture of Christian in- 
stitutions is likely to restore to married women the 
personal liberty conferred on them by the middle 
Roman law.“ 

Mr. SMALLEY writes to the Tribune that a London 
“yellow fog“ has about the color and consistence 
of soup made from dried peas.” All that the poor 
want in the world's metropolis, to avert starvation, 
would seem to be a plenty of spoons. 

THE PEOPLE at large, not the churches only, must 
now utter their voices on the school question. That 
ia what the Liberal League is meant for—to give 
utterance to the common sense of enlightened patri- 
otism, which declares that purely secular schools 
alone, not Catholic and not Protestant schools, can 
be justly sustained by general taxation. 

Tue IA DEX le not specially a political paper, 
though it has no religion of which honesty, political 
just as much as commercial, social, or intellectual, is 
not the core. In the interest of honesty alone, it is 
high time for the independent voters to speak loud 
enough to be heard in this day of national shame, 
mortification, and disgrace; and, as merely one of 
these uncounted voters, we nominate Secretary Bris- 
tow for President of the United States. 

In THE UNITED KINGDOM, according to a quota- 
tion from the New York Herald in the Boston Adver- 
tiser of March 4, the population, within a quarter of 
a century, has Increased about twenty per cent; and, 
taking this Increase Into account, primary education 
has become about six times as general. Yet, in the 
same period, pauperism has diminished more than 
twenty-five per cent., while serious crime has dimin- 
ished by nearly seventy per cent.] This ia a most 
pertinent reply to Bishop McQuald’s intimation that 
non-Catholic education does not tend to diminish 
crime, 

LIKE A THUNDERBOLT from a blue sky fell the 
announcement of Secretary Belknap's bribery, resig- 
nation, and impeachment, on the public mind. 
Notwithstanding an element of piteous pathos In 
some of the facts, pity itself was paralyzed in the 
great storm of indignation at such base betrayal of a 
nation’s honor, such sordid and long-continued 


treachery to a nation’s sacred trust. Let the House | 


of Representatives be applauded to the echo that for 
once it showed a becoming sense of the outraged dig- 
nity of the United States—that it stood quibbling 
about no legal technicalities touching the “‘constitu- 
tionality” of impeaching a public officer after his 
resignation, but impeached him within an hour. It 
was the blow that le the only possible answer to an 
insult for which there can be neither apology nor re- 
dress. No: to have dealt it would have been abso- 
lutely unpardonable; America would have stained 
her scutcheon forever, if she had held her hand at 
such an intolerable moment, 

Ir was at first reported that, only partially con- 
fessing his shame to the President, General Belknap 
exclaimed, I wish I had killed myself!’ and that 
the President replied, I wish you had.” Such a re- 
ply, if made, would have uttered the truest friendli- 
ness; for what friend of the General would not have 
felt relief, if he had shot himself on the spot? Ins- 
bility to survive his honor was the one virtue that re- 
mained possible to the disgraced soldier. That he 
still lives is the saddest proof of the depth to which he 
has fallen, and, falling, has dragged his country. 
When the Tribune gays that suicide would have been 
“a cowardly act,“ it shows how the namby-pamby- 
ism of Christianity has rotted away the very ideal of 
courage and honor in the Orthodox mind. Suicide 
would have been confession that, though he had 
grown callous to the proteating conscience in his own 
breast, he could still reverence the outraged con- 
science in the eyes of hie fellow-men. There le noth- ` 
ing that this country so profoundly needs as a little 
unadulterated paganism. If the Japanese law of 
hara-kirt could be introduced here, and every official 
proved corrupt were compelled by public opinion to 
rid the nation of his nolsome presence In the short- 
est possible way, the moral tone of the United States 
would be raised infinitely higher than the Christian 
gospel has left it. Poor Belknap! We cannot help 
pitying him, after all; for he had not pluck enough 
or honesty enough todle. Hecan endure tolive, and 
behold his country plunged by his own act into the 
abyss of a world’s awfully merited scorn. 

AmuBERaT COLLEGE, the Orthodox home of Prof. 
Julius H. Seelye (who is both a member of Congress 
and a staunch champion of the Christian Amendment 
to the United States Constitution), has a new senss- 
tion in a Radical Club“ recently organized among 
the students. Thie has fifteen members, all of the 
Junior Class, who stand among the highest in point 
of scholarship: three of them were editors of the 
Olio, and four are editora of the Student. The Club 
meets on alternate Sunday evenings, to converse on 
some question introduced by appolntment; such, for 
Instance, as The Bible in Literature,” The Bible 
in the Public Schools,” The Culture, Mental and 
Spiritnal, of Radicalism,” The Inspiration of the 
Bible,“ etc. That these young men are representa- 
tive of the best ability and highest moral earnestness* 
to be found in the college, seems to be conceded, 
The Springfleld Union of February 24 says: We 
think our correspondent greatly exaggerates the im- 
portance and significance of the Club. College boys 
must have some outlet for the sap that le in them, 
and it might as well take one course as another. 
That it should in this case take the line of free 
thought is no more surprising than that the Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at the college 
should abandon his chair for a seat in Congress.” 
We doubt If any one of these independent young men 
ia green enough to make so very “sappy” a remark 
as this. Free thought la neither a disease nor a 
symptom of juvenility, but the healthiest sign of 
sympathy with the spirit of theage. We expect to 
hear more of these active young minds in the future. 
Twenty years hence it is more than probable that 
they will have established a valid claim to be regard- 
ed as the flower of their Class, 
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“The Public School Question as Viewed 
by the Liberal American Citizen.“ 


EIGHTH LECTURE BEFORE THE FREE RELIGIOUS ABSOCIA~ 
TION, IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, FEB. 0, 1876. 


BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


It Ils my duty this afternoon to speak to you upon 
the “public school question as viewed by the Liberal 
American Citizen:“ terms which I understand to 
indicate merely the point of view occupied by those 
who look at this question in the light of wall-recog- 
nized American principles, and with reference to the 
interests of the whole poopie and their self-chosen 
government, as distinguished from the point of view 
occupied by those who look at it in the light of other 
than American principles, and with reference to the 
interests of a party, a sect, or a church. There 1 a 
sectional, and there le also a t of every 
great public lasue; there is a partisan, ecclesiastical, 
and sectarian view of the school question, and aleo a 
universal, secular, and strictly non-sectarian view of 
it, It is the latter view alone that I hold, and I 
shall try to represent faithfully this afternoon all 
who hold it. That they are only a portion, though a 
very large portion, of the entire population of the 
country, I of course admit; but that they look at thie 
question in the light of their own interests as a 
party, and not In that of the equal intereste of each 
and every inhabitant of the land, I emphatically 
deny. In other words, I maintain, contrary to tie 
plausible and Ingenious misrepresentation sometimes 
put forward, that the secular party to this school 
question is not a ‘‘sect,”’ and cannot be justly so 
coneldered from the mere fact of its not embracing 
the whole population. If that fact alone were de- 
cisive, then unsectarianism is an impossibility so 
long as a difference of opinion exists among men. 
Bot what really makes a pany partisan or sectarian 
is the selfish endeavor to sacrifice the interests of the 
whole people to thelr own Interests as a mere part of 
the people; while, if any party aims honestly at 
securing the Interests of the whole people by render- 
ing equal and exact justice to every Individual, it fe 
a strictly non-partisAn and non-sectarian party. 
For instance, the Republican party, whatever its 
subsequent sins, was an organized national and non- 
partisan party during the war ol the rebellion, be- 
cause it almed at the true interests of the whole 
nation, including the very South which was In rebel- 
lion; and to-day the great body of honest men who 
are opposed to the army of corruptioniets in politics 
is an unorganized national and non-partisan party, 
because it aima at establishing politica on the basis 
of common honesty, which is really the equal inter- 
est of all. Precisely in the same manner I maintain 
that the secular party on the school question is a 
strictly non-sectarian party, and not a sect at all, be- 
cause it alma solely to settle this question on the 
basis of that equal justice which ts the common and 
supreme interest of all mankind. What I have to 
say on the school question, therefore, will be said in 
the Interest of no part uf the people, but of the whole 

ple; for, unlike some others, I belong to no party 
or sect which has interests separate from, or hoatile 
to, the interests of the whole people. 

But how comes there to be any school question at 
all? The public school system was established, and 
has been sustained, by the people itself, solely for 
the purpose of supplying a universal want: namely, 
the education of the people’s children. Nothing hu- 


man is perfect, and the school system is not perfect; 
but it was honestly founded for the good of the 
a party or sect, and can be im- 


roved, 


is there to-day a ‘schoo! question“ to 
setti ' 


whole people, not o 
Why 
ed? 


THE CATHOLIC PROTEST, 


Since the year 1840, when the Roman Catholic 
Charch, under the lead of Archbishop Hughes, be- 
n its attack on the public school system, there has 
besa. a persistent and determined protest against this 
system on the ground that it is unjust and oppres- 
sive to the Catholic conscience. Whatever the 
grounds of this complaint, its earnestness and sincer- 
{ty are unquestionable in view of the fact that the 
Catholics of the country have voluntarily taxed 
themselves sufficiently to establish and sustain a 
great system of Catholic Parochlal Schools for the 
education of thelr children, under the sole control of 
the Catholic priesthood, and that now about four 
hundred thousand children are recelving instruction 
in them, to the total neglect and disuse of the public 
schools. A protest manifestly so sincere, urged in 
the sacred name of conscience, deserves to receive 
the most respectful and dispassionate consideration 
of the majority. If the protest le a reasonable one, 
and If the public school system really infringes the 
undeniable rights even of a single citizen, reform 
and redress are the only right course to be adopted; 
and if not, the fact of even an unreasonable protest 
on the part of so large and so rapidly increasing a 
portion of the one is cause for graye disquietude 
in the minds o intelligent patriots, The school 
uestlon thus raised is complicated still further by 
the fact that the great body of non-Catholice who 
heartily support the public school system are them- 
selves divided as to the relation it ought to bear to 
rellglon—one part holding that the schools should 
have a distinctively Protestant Christian character, 
the other part holding that they should be wholly 
colorless or neutral with respect to religious beliefs. 
The former maintain au intermediate position be- 
tween the positions of the Catholic and the secular 
or liberal parties, and are in fact attempting to rec- 
oncile irreconcilable principles. But their consist- 
eney or inconsistency does not immediately affect the 
maln question of the support or the abolition of the 
State school system. Protestants and liberals are 
nearly unanimous in supporting it, and differ only on 


the question whether the schools supported by the 
State shali be wholly or only partially secular. But 
the protest of the Catholic Church strikes at the very 
foundation of State schools; it denies the right of 
the State to educate at all, and claims the whole 
field of education as part of the domain of the 
Oburch itself. Let us, then, concentrate our atten- 
tion for the present on the Catholic protest, and con- 
sider without passion and without prejudice, how 
far this protest ia grounded in justice and in truth. 


MINOR OBJECTIONS. 


On the minor objections — by the Catholic 
Church against the public school system, I shall 
touch very lightly, reserving my chief attention for 
the one great and central principle of ita protest, 

It ie charged, for instance, that the public school 
system, as compared with the Catholic parochial 
school system, ia unduly expensive, and the merit of 
superior economy is pleaded for the latter. This 
may be true to some extent, and Is easily explained 
when the two kinds of education imparted are com- 
pared.as to their intrinsic value, Economy is not 
always secured by buying cheap articles; and the 
cheapness of Catholic education ia no argument in 
its favor, when Its character is considered in the 
light of certain Catholic admleslons which might 
easily ba quoted. But that the universal adoption of 
the voluntary denominational system, supplanting 
the public schools with church schools established by 
each sect in Its own sectarian interest, could possibly 
reduce the total coat of education on the whole, is 
incredible. The cost of so many seta of schools 
would greatly exceed the cost of our present school 
system, if the same number of children should be ed- 
ucated with the same degree of thoroughness as now, 

Again, the gradual expansion of the common 
schoo] system, by the establishment of State high 
schools, normal schools, and universities, le dwelt 
upon äs a grent evil, which will ultimately involve 
the destruction of denominational institutions of the 
N grade. Perhaps no higher encomium, 
in the eyes of every enlightened friend of education 
who knows the worthlessness of most denomination- 
al colleges, could be passed upon our present system. 
Whoever le competent to compare Cornell Univer- 
sity and 1 University with sectarian colleges 
that could easily be named will see that this objec- 
tion is of the nature of a boomerang, and returns to 
damage the unskilful launcher of it. It would be 
foreign to my present subject to discuss the equit 
of sustaining high schools. normal schools, and uni- 
versities, as State institutions, since we are now con- 
cerned only with the elementary public schools as 
such; but I would enter a general denial of the as- 
sumption that the lower grades of State schools are 
inequitable because of the supposed inherent tenden- 
cy of the system to expand into higher institutions of 
learning. Certainly a very strong argument can be 
made, on grounds of a thoroughly democratic char- 
acter, in defence of that tendency, If it exists, 

Again, the argument that the secular education 
given In the common schools not only does not tend 
to diminish crime, as ls claimed by thelr friends, but 
on the contrary does tend directly to foster immoral- 
r both in teachers and pupils, was u on this 
platform last Sunday by Bishop McQuaid. But sta- 
tistics of unquestionable accuracy are against him 
on the former point, as any one may learn from the 
$ ort of the Committee on Education of the New 
York City Council of Political Reform on Compul- 
sory Education,” published in 1873; while on the 
latter point it is sufficient to say that moral abuses 
tend to creep Into every great institution, and that 
infinitely worse storiea are told, on authority at least 
as good, of the immorality practised in Roman Cath- 
olic convents, nunneries, monasteries, and eo forth, 
than have ever been told of American public schools, 
This is a very 12 argument for Roman Cath- 
olics to use; It will hurt their own Church a great 
des! more than it can 2 hurt the public school 
system; but it is one which I have little inclination 
to go into, and one which will certainly draw upon 
the Catholic Church a host of assailants, if the 
Church is incautious enough to give them an oppor- 
tunity. The wholesale charges brought by Catholic 
writers against the public schools with respect to 


their so-called Immoral tendencies will not always be 


suffered to go unchallenged. Whatever trath there 
is in them should be made manifest; whoever is 
guilty should be exposed and punished; but whole- 
sala insinuations against the teachers and pupils of 
the public schools will call out at last a species of 
teply not very agreeable to those who have indulged 
In this mode of warfare. No argument against the 
justice of taxing the whole community for the su 
ort of public schools can be drawn from any su 
ocal and Incidental abuses as were referred to last 
Sunday; whether actual or invented, they are neither 
part nor product of the public school system as such; 
and I pass them by, not simply because they are ir- 
relevant to the argument, but also because, if the 
debate le diverted to a discussion of the relative 
moral influence on society of the gents school sya- 
tem and of the Roman Catholic Charch, the latter 
will have all it can do to defend its own principle of 
ecclesiastical celibacy and the historical record of ita 
effect on public morality. 
THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE. 


It is not these minor and subsidiary objections to 
the system of State schoole—their alleged expenaive- 
ness, their tendency to supplement themselves with 
publie high schools and colleges, or the insinuation 
of their necessarily immoral influence (which, if the 
insinuation could be sustained by proof, would be 
anything but a minor objection)—that constitute the 
real strength of the Catholic protest against the pub- 
lic school system. Its strength lies in the claim that 
the Catholic conscience Is violated and oppressed by 
this system. This is a claim which demands the 


most patient, serious, and candid Attention of every 
just man. No matter whether the claim of an ag 
grieved conscience is made by a great party or by an 
obscure and unsupported individual, It is a claim 
which commands instant and reverential heed; and 
no institution can be solidly built or stable which 
rests on disregard of one man's outraged conscience. 
Unless the foundations of the school system are laid 
on the rock of absolute equity and impartial justice, 
it le built upon the sand, and must fall; and the 
examination of the soundness of Its foundations can- 
not be postponed, if only a solitary voice is raised in 


protest 1 

Nevertheless, it does not follow that every protest 
made in the name of cowsclence must be obeyed or 
yielded to, even if made in moat absolute and un- 
questioned sincerity. Conscience Itself is under law; 
it la bound to be reasonable. So far as the individ- 
ual is concerned, his private conscience, whether in 
fact reasonable or not, must be ebeped; for it ie to 
him the expreasion and measure of his moral reason, 
beyond which or above which he canpot go. But so 
far as hie claima on othef men are‘ concerned, his 
individual conscience ia not, and capnot be, the ul- 
timate law of their conduct, They too have con- 
aciences, as sacred to them as bis to him; and the 
one common law of reason ia binding on all allke. 
Hence the Catholic’s claim of an injured and wronged 
conscience le not of itself a sufficient warrant for the 
immediate abandonment of the school system; he 
must first prove it to be a just and regsonable claim. 
Uninstructed and perverted consciences are altogether 
too common in this world—foolish and wrong things 
are too often demanded or done in conscience’ name 
—to make it elthet wise or right to give op a great 
public institution of proved beneficence, or to aurren- 
der the necessary conditions of its existence, the 
very first moment that It is challenged. Despite hie 
infallible standard of right and wrong, the Pope’s 
ex cathedra deliverances, the Roman Catholic im this 
free 8 must walve his Divine authorities of 
Pope and Church, and consent to plead hie case 
before the bar of the universal resson of mankind. 
This Bishop McQuaid did last Sunday; from this 
platform he addressed hia plea to the pablic Intelli- 
gence of the country, just as if no Pope bad ever sat on 
the throne of the Vatican; and he never once quoted 
the authority of his infallible Sovereign as the su- 

reme confirmation of hia own words. The Catholic 

hurch itself, Pope and all, must do the same; it 
protests againat the school system, and addresses 
the protest to the general intelligence of the conn- 
try; and by the verdict of this 8 the pro- 
test must stand or fall. Therefore Í say that the 
Catholic claim of an outraged conscience, with the 
tacit but evidently implied sanction of Bishop Me- 
Quaid and every other Catholic who consents to 
reason his case before the public, must be judged by 
the laws of reason; and, if it is adjud to be un- 
reasonable, such Catholics cannot without tergiver- 
sation repudiate the legitimacy of the verdict they 
have invoked and thereby sanctioned in advance. 

What, then, is the essence and the rational ground 
of the claim that the Catholic conecience is ted 
and trampled on by the maintenance of the public 
schoo) system ? 

WHAT THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE CLAIMS, 

1, The Catholic conscience demands, in the apt 
phrase of Cardinal McCloskey, ‘Catholic education 
for Catholic children.“ But by whom is this demand 
refused? Surely not by the State, which imposes on 
no child any particular form of religious education. 
I admit that the practice of Bible-reading in the pub- 
lic schools is a ia and * upon the 
rights of Catholics, Jews, and all non-Protestant- 
Obristian children; but that this practice prevents 
Catholics from giving Catholic education to thelr 
children, It would be preposterous to pretend. They 
are doing It at this very time. Certainly the demand 
of “Catholic education for Catholic children“ is 
granted in advance, unless it means that the State 
should furnish such education, That is a very dif- 
ferent matter. Whoever wants sectarian education 
is perfectly free to get it; but it must be at his own 
cost. The State ought to furnish education, but not 
sectarianism; that is his own affair altogether. The 
right and wrong of this matter are evident: the State 
should not and does not prevent ‘Catholic education 
for Catholic children” ; but equally it should not and 
does not furnish it. 

2. The Catholic conscience demands freedom of 
exercise, paya Bishop McQuaid; and he proceeds to 
declare: The majority of the people rule, by the 

wer of numbers, that a large minority shall not be 

ree to educate their children according to their con- 

acience.”” I can only pass over this assertion in 
mute astonishment, The simple fact ls that Catho- 
lica are educating their children according to thelr 
consciences, either at the pablic or at the parochial 
schools, as they freely elect, 

3. The Catholic conscience demands “equal 
rights.“ Very well: that it ought to have, The 
equal rights of the Catholics, like those of the liber- 
alg, are infringed by Protestant worship in the public 
schools, Equal rights will be secured when the 
Catholica have as much right to have their religion 
taught in the schools as the Protestants, Jews, or 
radicals—that is, no rest at all, The trouble with 
the Catholics is that this equality of rights does not 
satisfy them; they feel aggrieved unless their own 
religion is positively taught in the echoole to which 
their children go. But, 30 far as the public schools 
are concerned, thie is to demand unequal rights; 
and this ie to have a very unreasonable conscience, 

4. The Catholic conscience demands, in Bishop 
McQuaid’s words, the non-interference of the State 
in Church or in school.“ On the other hand, the 
secular conscience requires the non-interference of 
the Church in State or school. To which shall the 
school belong—to the Church or to the State? That 
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is Indeed the clean issue, But I do not see any way 
to reconcile here the two consciences. I suspect 
they are equally atubborn, equally unable to yield ; 
but which is the more reasonable, la a point which 
must prove in the end decisive. 

6, The Catholic conscience claims to be violated 
by a system which supporta Protestant schools at the 
public expense; and the justice of this claim must be 
allowed. To make the public schoole Protestant by 
requiring or iting Protestant worship in them 
is truly a vi on of all but Protestant consciences. 
Bat it ls easy to rectify this wrong, and to establish 
a perfect equality of rights in the case, by simply sec- 
ularizing the schools altogether. If thie would sat- 
isfy the Catholic conscience, a permanent settlement 
of the school question could be effected; but the 
Catholic conscience is not satisfied with eqguality—it 
demands privilege, which la a very different matter. 

6. The Catholic conscience claims to be still more 
violated by a system which should support secular 
schools at the public ex Now what is a secu- 
lar school? school in which the elementary 
branches of an English education—reading, wettig, 

t, and in whic 


worship and instruction is to teach irreligion, is an 
instance of unparalleled audacity, It is impossible 
to teach the alphabet or multiplication table and the 
Catholic Catechism at one and the same instant; 
and even in the Catholic school a certain time is de- 
voted to the alphabet and the maltiplication 
table exclusively. Is that to teach irreligion? It is 
undeniably to ay 9 religious and secular educa- 
tion for the time ing: but ls that to teach irrelig- 
jon? I must press nestion: ſe it teaching irre- 
ligion to devote s portion of time exclusively to 
teaching arithmetic or geography? If it le, then 
—— rein also — 22 n Just 80 long as 
oy are ng srithmetic or geography, and they 
should be denounced just as aweepingly as the public 
schools. But if not—if it la not teaching irreligion 
to devotes in Catholic schools one or two hours exclu- 
sively to instraction In secular knowledge,—then it 
is no more teaching irreligion to devote in the public 
achools three or four or fiye hours to the same in- 
struction. The Catholics may choose which horn of 
the dilemma they please: either the Catholic schools 
teach irreligion part of the time, or else the pablic 
achools do not teach irreligion at all. The sole 
ground of complaint against secular schools le that 
they omit to teach positive Catholic doctrine; and 
the attempt to twist this omission to teach Catholl- 
cism into a direct teaching of the contrary Is a very 
desperate shift. Let me illustrate. I go to a car- 
riage warehouse where buggies are advertised for 
sala, and order a horse and buggy. But,“ replies 
the proprietor, ‘‘I do not sell horses; Lonly sell bug- 
— That will do very well for those who want 
es only,” I answer; "I don’t believe in sepa- 
rating horses and buggies, and my conscience forbids 
me to purchase them separately.“ ‘‘I should be glad 
to accommodate you,”’ replies the puzzled proprietor, 
“but really, my dear sir, I have only baggies for 
sale.“ Then, I exclaim, “I denounce you for a 
violation of equal rights and for a secret purpose to 
outrage the community by * horses. You 
pant all they ask to those who conscientiously want 
aggies alone; but you refuse what I ask, when my 
conscience demands a horse and b yone and In- 
separable. This ie an invidious discrimination 
against my equal rights, a direct assault on the very 
existence of all horses; and now I propose to shut up 
your establishment altogether!’ This is exactly what 
the Catholics are doing; they propose to shut up all 
State schools, if they can, because State schools can 
teach only secular knowledge, and not religion at the 
same time. They have profound scruples of con- 
science against buying buggies without horses. 

T. Bat the giet of the claims made by the Catholic 
conscience is that Catholic parents ought not to be 
taxed for any but Catholic schools, since they can- 
not conscientiously send their children to any other; 
and, since the State cannot support Catholic schools, 
Catholic parenta ought to be relieved from school 
taxes altogether, or else to recelve back their own 
taxes from the State to be expended under their own 
control for Catholic schools. This is the beginning, 
middle, and end of the Catholic claim: all other 
claims of the Catholic conscience grow out of this, 
Bishop McQuaid says distinctly: “‘Catholics who are 
thus taxed are, to the extent of the taxes they pay, 
punished—persecated for religion's sake.“ And 
again: It must not be lost sight of in this argument 
that our rights go where our money goes.“ 


It is in the name, therefore, of Catholic parents, 
who are tared by the State for the support of the 
publle schools, that the whole protest of the Catholic 
conscience is entered. But in truth the State deals 
exclusively with individuals in this matter of taxa- 
tlon; it deals with them neither as Catholics nor 
even as parents, but simply and solely as citizens. 
The State does not ask whether the tax-payer isa 
Catholic, or Protestant, or Jew, or freethinker; it 
does not ask whether he is married or unmarried, a 
parent or childless; It only asks him to pay his fair 
proportion of the school expenses as an individual 
member of the civil community. Now the question 
whether the State, which wholly ignores the inquiry 
as to the tax-payer’s religion or family relations, has 
a right to tax all citizens indiscriminately for the 
support of the public school system, will presently 
come up for independent discussion; but I wish to 
point out that this general question is not raised by 
the Catholic conscience, which claims exemption 
from the public school tax for Catholic parents as 


such. It is the duties imposed by Catholic parentage 
which constitute the ground of the demand of ‘‘Cath- 
olic education for Catholic children“; and it ia the 
rights inherent in Catholic parentage which consti- 
tute at least the ostensible grounds of protest againat 
taxation for the public schools. The protest is es- 
sentially a denial of the general obligationa of citizen- 
ship in the name of church membership and family 
ties, Before discussing the right of the State to tax 
all ita citizens for public schools, I must firat con- 
sider the astounding claim of Catholic parents to be 
treated as if they were not citizens at all, but to be 
excepted, set apart by themselves, and permitted to 
receive the benefits of the State without discharging 
the corresponding obligations. The Catholic claim 
ia—not to be taxed for non-Catholic public schools; 
and it rests wholly on the alleged absolute rights o 
Catholic parenta as such. These rights, it is evident, 
must be closely scrutinized and yzed. 
“PARENTAL PREROGATIVE.” 

The protest of the Catholic conscience against 
taxation for a non-Catholic public school system 
grows out of what Bishop McQuaid has well de- 
scribed as Parental Prerogative.” But in this mat- 
ter he speaks not for himself alone. 

Chief-Justice Dunne, of Arizona, in a lecture deliv- 
ered a year ago, laid down these two 8 as the 
basis of the Catholic demand respecting the schodls: 

“1. Religious instruction is of paramount im- 


portance, 
"2, Each nt has the right to say what religious 
instruction his child shall receive.” 

And he says in another passage: This claim to 
the absolute control of our domestic affairs is a sa- 
cred right which we cannot yield to the State.“ 

The Catholic World for January speaks in the 
same strain, laying the foundation for the Catholic 
demands in a seemingly very harmless proposition :— 

„Whatever you do, keep your hands off the family 
altar. Do not set foot into the hallowed precincts of 
the domestic sanctuary, The family, though subor- 
dinate, is not to be violated by the State. Parents 
have rights which no government can usurp,” 
(These rights are intended to include absolute con- 
trol over the education of children.) 

Rev. Father Müller, in his book called Public 
School Education, defines the doctrine of ‘‘Parental 
Pre tive” as follows :— 

It is not on the State, but on parents, that God 
imposed the duty to educate their childten, a duty 
from which no State can dispense; nor can fathers 
and mothers relieve themselves of this duty by the 
vicarious assumption of the State. They have to 
give a severe account of their children on the Day of 

udgment, and they cannot allow any power to dis- 
turd them in insisting upon their rights, and making 
free use of them, The State has no more authority 
or control rightfully over our children than over a 
man’s wife. The right to educate our children Is a 
right of conscience, and a right of the family. Now 
these rights do not belong to the temporal order at 


all; and outside of this the State has no claim, no 


right, no authority.“ 

Again, condensing into a pregnant phrase the 
whole Catholic theory of Parental Prerogative,” 
Father Miller emphatically declares—and I would 
solicit special attention to the declaration :— 

‘The social unit is the family, not the individual.“ 

Bishop McQuaid thus stated the same general post- 
non in a lecture at Rochester, New York, in March, 
1872:— 

“Parents have the right to educate thelr children. 

“Itis wrong for the State to interfere with the ex- 
erclse of this right. 

By the establishment of Common Schools at the 
ex e of all tax-payers, the State does interfere 
whh this right, especially in the case of poor parents 
who find it a burdea to pay double taxes.“ 

Last Sunday the Bishop expressed the same gen- 
eral views as followa:— 

“The last to be heard and consulted is the one to 
whom the settlement of the question fret and finally 
belongs—the parent of the child. ... In despite of 
all, the responsibility of the education of his child 
falls on him, and on no one else. . Parental rights 
precede State rights. . A father’s right to the pur- 
suit of ‘happiness extends to that of his children as 
well.. .. Parental rights include parental duties and 
respensibilities before God and society.“ After 

uoting various authorities In defence of his position, 

a Bishop continued: It is the Christian view of 
parental rights and duties which is here given. 
The doctrine coming into vogue, that the child be- 
longs to the State, is the dressing-up of an old skele- 
ton of Spartan paganism, with ita hideouaness dimly 
diaguised by à thin cloaking of Christian morality,” 

I have quoted enough, I think, to give a fair view 
of this theory of Parental shige maken on which 
the Catholic protest against the public school system 
is founded. Its principal pointe are as follows, re- 


stated in something like logical order:— 


1. The social unit is the family, not the Individual; 
and in the family the father is the supreme author- 
ity, or head,—both the wife and the children being 

ulred by the Catholic Church to “obey” him. 

. The father, representing the family, is charged 
with all rights, powers, and responsibilities concern- 
ing the education of the children. The State has abso- 
lutely no share either in the rights, powers, or respon- 
sibilities; for all education must be Catholic, and the 
State has neither capacity nor authority to impart it, 

3. The State, consequently, by establishing a Com- 
mon School System and taxing all citizens to sap- 
port it, violates the sanctity of family rights, invades 
and usurpa the Parental Pre tive,” and oppresses 
the father’s conscience by requiring him to support a 
system of schools to which he cannot send his chil- 
dren, and by which all these wro are committed. 

Here we have the core and pith of the Catholic 
protest agalust taxation for the public schools, so far 


as it is deemed wise to address it to the general intel- 
ligence of the American people. It Is the side of the 
Catholic conscience which is turned to the outside 
world, although there ie another side of it. which la 
turned to s the Catholic Church. We see that 
so far sa this protest ia addressed to the universal 
reason of mankind, it plants itself on a doctrine of 
“Parental Prerogative” which la at bottom a general 
social theory: namely, that society has for its ulti- 
mate unit the family, not the individual, and that all 
the educational rights, powers, and responsibilities of 
the family are concentrated in the father as the Di- 
vinely constituted head of the family. Whether, 
therefore, the promet of the Catholic conscience 
against the public school system ia an Intrinsic 
reasonable conscience, or not, is a question whi 
can only be determined by examining the social the- 
ory on which it reste, Should this theory not prove 
to be inherently reasonable, but to Involve unreason 
and Injustice of a grave character, then the school 
question will be fundamentally changed. It will no 
longer be the question whether we ought to abandon 
the public school system out of deference to the 
rights of an oppressed minority, but rather how we 
should most justly and most tenderly deal with the 
honest, but unenlightened and d rously misguid- 
ed, conscience of a sect which is mtented with 
the essential principles of republican institutions. 
This je certainly a question of the greatest gravity; 
but it is not so grave as one which involves the possible 
abandonment of all State education. If the Catho- 
lic protest {s actually not based on sound reason and 
impartial reverence for the rights of all—if it turns 
out to be the stealthy and masked attack of an ambi- 
tious 1 on the bulwarks of popular pen. 
our minda be at least relieved of much ex- 
ity and embarrassment. What, then, is the sic 
character of this doctrine of Parental Prerogative” ? 
Is it true or false? : 
THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL THEORY A RELIO OF BAR- 
p BARISM, 

Remembering clearly the chief features of the 
Catholic social theory which lies at the bottom of 
the so-called Parental Prerogative’—namely, that 
the social unit is the family, not the individual, and 
that all powers and rights touching the education of 
children are vested in.the father, as the head of the 
family,—you will gain a clearer insight into the truth 
of this matter, I, Instead of giving you any reflec- 
tions of my own, I read to you some pretty copious 
extracts from a book which every well-read person 
will recognize at once as one which enjoys a world- 
wide reputation of the highest possible character, I 
refer to the treatise of Sir Henry Sumner Maine on 
Ancient Law, a work which by common consent 
ranks among the ablest and most valuable produc- 
tions of the century, What he has to say on this 
subject will hardly be gainsaid by any but the unin- 
formed; and I prefer to give his views in his own 
language without attempting to translate it into my 
own. Sir H Maine says :— 

“The affect of the evidence derived from comparsa- 
tive jurisprudence is to establish that view of the 

rimeval condition of the human race which is 

own as the Patriarchal Theory.... The difi- 
culty, at the present stage of the inquiry, Is to know 
where to oe say of what races of men it is not 
allowable to lay down that the society in which they 
are united was originally organized on the patri- 
archal model... , The points which lie on the sur- 
face of the history are these, The eldest male par- 
ent, the eldest ascendant, is absolutely supreme in 
his household. His dominion extends to life and 
death, and is as unqualified over his children and 
their houses as over his slaves; indeed, the relations 
of sonship and serfdom appear to differ in little be- 
yond the higher capacity which the child In blood 
ossesses of becoming one day the head of the family 
imaelf....1f I were attempting to express com- 
pendiously the characteristics of the situation in 
which mankind disclose themselves at the dawn of 
history, I should be satisfied to quote a few verses 
from the Odyssey of Homer: ‘They have neither as- 
semblies for consultation nor themistes, but every one 
exercises. jurisdiction over his wives and children, 
and they pay no regard to one another.“. .. [Archa- 
le law] is Fail, in all its provinces, of the clearest indi- 
cations that society in primitive times was not what 
it is asanmed to be at present, a collection of individ- 
uala. In fact, and in the view of the man who com- 
posed it, it was an aggregation of families. Thecon- 
trast may be most forcibly expressed by saying that 
the unit of an ancient soctety was the Family,—af a 
modern society the Individual... In most of the 
Greek States and in Rome there long remained the 
vestiges of an ascending series of groups out of which 
the State was at firet constituted, The Family, 
House, and Tribe of the Romans may be taken aa the 
type of them, and they are ao described to us that 
we can scarcely help conceiving them as a system of 
concentric circles which have gradually expanded 
from the same point. The elementary group ls the 
Family, connected by common subjection to the 
highest male ascendant. The regation of Fami 
lies forms the Gens or House, The aggregation of 
Houses makes the Tribe. Tha ation of Tribes 
constitutes the Commonwealth... . No doubt, when 
with our modern ideas we contemplate the union of 
independent communities, we can suggest a hundred 
modes of carrying it out, the simplest of all being 
that the individuals comprised in the coalescing 
groups shall vote or act according to local propinqui- 
ty; but the idea that a number of -peroni should ex- 
ercise political rights in common simply because they 
happened to live within the same topographical 
limits was utterly strange and monstrous to primitive 
antiquity, ... This was the principle of local conti- 
guity, now recognized everywhere as the condition 
of community in political functions.“ 
We thus see clearly that the Roman Catholic social 
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theory, according to which (in the very phrase of 
Father Müller himself) the ‘‘eocial unit ls the family, 
not the individual,’ appears to be a mere relic of 
primeval barbarism, the survival of an antiquated 
and fosallized conception utterly out of harmony 
with the pervading splrit of modern society, 

THE “PARENTAL PREROGATIVE” ONLY THE PA- 

TEIA POTESTAS.” 


A closer inveatigation only reveals this fact more 

lalnly. The. Parental Prerogative” of Bishop Me- 

uaid ia nothing but a modification of the Patria 
Potestas, or Fatherly Authority, of the ancient Ro- 
man law. What this was, Sir Henry Maine shows 
as follows :— 

“On a few systems of law the family organization 
of the earliest society has left a plain and broad 
mark in the lifelong authority of the Father or other 
anceator over the person and property of his de- 
acendants—an autbority which we may conveniently 
call by its later Roman name of Patria Potestas. 
No feature of the radimentary associations of man- 
kind is deposed to by a greater amount of evidence 
than this, aud yet none seems to have disappeared 
so generally and rapidly from the usages of adyanc- 
ing communities than this, ... In the mature Greek 
jurisprudence, the rule advances a few steps on the 
practice hinted at in the Homeric literature; and 
though very many traces of the stringent family ob- 
ligation remain, the direct authority of the parent is 
limited, es in cer eg codes, to the non-age or 
minority of the children, or, In other words, to the 
period during which their mental and physical lufe- 
Tlority may always be preaumed.... The Patria 
Potestas of the Romans, which is necessarily our 
type of the primeval paternal authority, ia equally 
dificult to understand as an institution of civilized 
life, whether we conalder its Incidence on the person 
or its effects on property. It is to be regretted that a 
chasm which exists in its history cannot be more 
3 filled. So far as regards the person, the 

arent, when our information commences, has over 

is children the ee vitæ necisque, the power of life 
and death, and à fortiori of enoontrolied personal 
chastisement; he can modify their personal condi- 
tion at pleasure; he can give a wife to his son; he 
can give his daughter in marriage; be can divorce 
his children of either sex; he can transfer them to 
another family by adoption; and he can sell them. 
Late in the Imperial period we find vestiges of all 
these powers, but they are reduced within very nar- 
row limits. The unqualified right of domestic chas- 
tisement has become a right of bringing domestic 
offences under the cognizance of the civil magistrate; 
the privilege of dictating marriage has declined into 
a conditional veto; the liberty of selling has been 
virtually abolished; and adoption itself, Sestined to 
lose almost all ita ancient importance in the re- 
formed system of Justinian, can no longer be effected 
without the assent of the child transferred to the 
adoptive parentage. In short, we are brought ve 
close to the verge of the ideas which have at len 
prevailed in the modern world, .,. The movement 
of the progressive societies has been uniform in one 
respect. Through all its course it bas been distin- 
gulshed by the gradual dissolution of family depend- 
ency and the growth of individual obligation in ita 
stead. The Individual is steadily substituted for the 
Family, as the unit of which civil laws take account. 
. . Nor is it difficalt to see what is the tle between 
mon and man which replaces by degrees those forma 
of ‘reciprocity in rights and duties which have their 
origin in the Family. It la contract. Starting, as 
from one terminus of hiatory, from a condition of 
society in which all the relations of persons are 
summed up in the relations of Family, we seem to have 
steadily moved towards a phase of social order in 
which all these relations rise from the free agree- 
ment of Individuals.“ 

We are now in a condition to understand precisely 
the value of that ‘‘Parental Prerogative’ on which 
Bishop McQuaid and other Catholics base their claim 
that the school system violates ‘‘parental rights.“ 
It is the old skeleton of” Roman “‘paganiam’’— 
dressed up with a ‘thin cloaking of Christian moral- 
ity.” It ls the anclentand outgrown Patrik Potestas, 
intruding itself Into modern soclety with Ita claim of 
despotic authority for the father over bis child, and 
ignoring both the personal rights of the child and 
the collective rights of society. It is the galvanized 
corpse of the old Patriarchal Theory, good enough 
for the days of Abraham, who In obedience to it un- 
dertook to murder bis own aon, but a disgusting an- 
achronism in the nineteenth century and the Cen- 
tennial Year. The school queation cannot be justly 
referned for settlement to the „parents“ alone; the 
children have something at stake—society bas some- 
thing at stake,—and parents must dismiss the notion 
that thelr despotic selfishness will be allowed to sub- 
stitute the rights of one 8 for the rights of 
three parties to this issue. The Catholic social the- 
ory, with its claim that ““the 3 not the indlyid- 
ual, ls the social unit,” is the unburied skeleton of 
pre-hlatoric barbarism, the most ancient and best 
authenticated relic In the keeping of the Charch; 
while the Parental Prerogative’ which is so con- 
fidently relled upon to crush the great public school 
system under ita elephantine tread Is nothing but 
the pale and powerleas ghost of the ancient Roman 
Patria Potestas, with not enough substance in it to 
crush the life out of a daisy. 


THE “PARENTAL PREROGATIVE” A MERE STALE- 
ING-HORSE OF THE POPE. 


But I have not got through with this Parental 
Prerogative” yet. It is a most shrewd and sagacions 
appeal to the very democratic instinct to which it ia 
really opposed. It is an endeavor to rouse the jeal- 
ous independence of the American father in repulse 
of a purely illusory attack on his reserved parental 
rights. That he has parental rights I am the very 


last to deny; I am a parent myself, and not slow to 
defend the rights of s parent. But it is tyranny for 
& parent to forget or disregard the rights of his child; 
and it Is usurpation for a parent to defy or despise 
the rights of society, Let the parent by all means 
stand firmly by hie true parental rights in thie 
echool question; but let him be Intelligent and self- 
reatrained enough to recognize that he is not propri- 
etor of all the rights in the case, Children are no 
longer the absolute property of the father. The plea 
of “Parental Prerogative” is well calculated to create 


a sense of wrong where no wrong éxiste—to sting 
ignorant nte into claiming a jurisdiction that 
does not belong to them, and to induce them to look 


on the Catholic Church as the bold champion of 
their rights against the assaulta of a tyrannical ma- 
jority. Such parents as these need to have their 
eyes opened; they are 1 dupes, When 
the Catholic Church pleads “Parental Prerogative” 
to break down the beneficent public school system, 
and seemingly champione the rights of parents 
against the oppressions and aggressions of the non- 
Catholic majority, such parenta ought to see that the 
Church does not recognize any Parental Freroga- 
tive“ at all as towards itself. No sooner has 
Church succeeded in rescuing the Catholic parent 
from the imaginary jawe of the State, than it imme- 
diately proceeds to devour both parent and child with 
ita own jaws. It claima for the parent, so far as the 
State la concerned, absolute and undivided authority 
over his child; but, as the Divinely deputed parent 
of all Catholics, it claims for itself absolute and un- 
divided authority over both parent and child, It ie 
well to understand this matter thoroughly, What- 
ever “parental rights” or Parental Prerogative’ the 
Church may claim for Catholic parents, it concedes 
to them no righta whatsoever that are inconsistent 
with its own autocratic dominion over them. Let 
no one for a moment imagine that the Church would 
tolerate any exercise of Parental Prerogative’ which 
should withdraw Catholic children from parochial 
schools to place them In the public schools. That 
sort of parental independence it ie swift to punish 
with the severest penalties in its power toinflict. I 
must adduce some evidenca of this statement, to 
convince you that I am not talking at random. 

In the list of ‘damnable heresies” known as the 
Syllabus Errorum, denounced and condemned by 
Pope Pius IX. in 1864, the forty-eighth is as follows: 
“That method of instructing youth can be approved 
by Catholic men which is separated from the Catholic 
faith and from the power of the Church, and which has 
regard, or at least principally, to a knowledge of natu- 
ral things only, and to the ends of social life on this 
earth.“ The condemnation of this proposition ls 
the explicit condemnation of all secular education 
by the supreme and infallible Head of the Church; 
and it forbids all Catholics to sanction or approve 
anything but strictly Catholiceducation, The whole 
warfare of the Catholic Church in this country le 
the direct consequence of obedience to this command 
of the Pope; and the Church could not ery | rec- 
ognize any ‘‘Parental Prerogative’ which should dare 
to dispute It. 

Farther, in ans wer to the question, ‘Who is bound 
to obey the Church?“ the Catholic Catechism re- 
plies, All baptized persons, for we are commanded 
by Jesus Christ himself ta obey his Church.” What 
„Parental Prerogative” ia left outside of this obliga- 
tion of universal obedience? 

But Ido not adduce merely abstract declarations 
of Syllabus or Catechiam. The Dubuque Daily Tel- 
epraph of January 3, only seven weeks ago, had this 
paragraph: Father Ryan announced in St, Patrick’s 
Church yesterday that the rule heretofore adopted of 
refusing the Sacraments of Penance aud Holy 
Eucharist to parents who send their children to the 

ublic schools would be enforged and adhered to 

enceforth. He spoke emphatically on the matter, 
and advised parents who send their children to the 
public schools not to attempt to approach the sacra- 
ments, while they persist in refusing obedience to 
thie law of the Church, alleging that such is the law.“ 
Remember that to refuse the sacraments to a Catho- 
lle ia practically to condemn him to an eternal bell. 


There can be no doubt that this is the law of the 
Church, Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, explicitly 
declared it to be the law in his Lenten Pastoral of 
1878 as follows: We solemnly charge and most pos- 
itively require every Catholic in the diocese to sup- 

ort, and send hia children to, a Catholic school. 
When ‘ood Catholic schools exist, where it may be 
honestly sald a child will get a fair common school 
education,—if parents, either through contempt for 
the priest or through dis for the laws of the 
Church, refuse to send their children to a Catholic 
school, then, in such cases, but in such cases only, 
we authorize confessors to refuse the sacraments to 
auch parents aa thus despise the laws of the Church, 
and disobey the command of both priest and bishop,” 

In Rhode Island, according to the New York Inde- 
pendent of February 10, 1876, „it seems that the fa- 
ther of a Miss De Fray made an affidavit in which he 
swore that the mother of thechild had been excluded 
from the sacred rites of the Catholic Church, because 
she allowed her daughter to attend the public school, 
and was told that, so long as she peraisted in doing 
s0, she would not be entitled to the privileges of the 
Church.” In consequence of this oppression, a bill 
has actually been introduced Into the Rhode Island 
Legislature to prohibit anch interference with family 
affairs. In other words, the State, which ia de- 
nounced as violating "parental richts.“ is actually 
Invoked to protect Catholic parents from violation of 
these very rights by their own priesta! 

I must not fail to add some personal testimony of 
my own to the same effect. Last Sunday evening, 
Bishop McQuaid lectured on ‘‘Catholic Education 
for Catholic Children“ in St. Mary's Hall, Cam- 
bridgeport; and, desiring to hear him speak on this 


subject to a Catholic audience, I attended the lect- 
ure. Among other things, he said anbetantially this 
Na may not give the exact words in every part, but I 

now I give the exact substance of his words): 
“Now I am going to read to you from the Syllabus, 
which le a bugbear to many people, as if it were the 
born of the besst of the A e thrown into the 
world to make mischief. But the Syllabus is on 
the condensation of great truths which the worl 
needs for ita ealvation,’”’ He then read the extract I 
bave already quoted, condemning eo emphatically all 
Catholics who approve of any education apart from 
the faith and power of the Church, and sald, with a 
lowering of the voice and an intensity of manner and 
tone which well conveyed the verbally 8 
menace: Whoever does not belleve in the i ep 
as the Infallible truth of God, ceases to be a Catholic. 
He may perhaps attend Mass, and go to confession ; 
but—” and he spoke with an emphasis sure not to be 
misunderstood—"‘I would not like to have the absoly- 
ing of him!" 

Such, then, is the extent of tbe Parental Prer 
tive“ which the Bishop eo eloquently claimed for 
Catholic parents on Sunday afternoon, and as elo- 
qoentiy ecattered to the four winds of heaven on 

unday evening. Nothing can be plainer than that 
the Catholle consclence hurled against the school 
system is not the free and independent consciences 
of Individual Catholic parents, but rather the con- 
science formed irresistibly in them by the clergy to 
whom they listen with fettered minds, massed like 
an obedient and well-disciplined army in defence of 
the Church. It is not the unbiased conscience of 
the parents as such, left to form their candid opin- 
fons in profoundly respected liberty, but the coerced 
and yet honest conscience of spiritual slaves. It is, 
in short, not the conscience of free parents at all, but 
the organic conscience of the Church of Rome, know- 
ing ita own Interests, oblivious of everything else, 
and determined to protect them at all costs. It isthe 
conecilence of the priests, the bishops, and the Pope, 
using the consciences of the laity as mere pawns in 
their desperate e with modern civilization. Let 
us understand the matter: the battle is between the 
corporate, consolidated, ecclesiastical conscience of 
the Roman Papacy, on the one band, and, on the 
other, the multitudinous, independent, and secular 
consciences of the American Republic—nothing but 
that; and thie whole theory of Parental Preroga- 
tive,” which Is now held up high before the gaze of 
the outside world in order to compass the destruction 
of the public schools, and now trampled scornfully 
under foot within the precincts of the Church in or- 
der to build up the parochial schoole, has no life, 
meaning, or veracity except as the Pope’s stalking- 
borse. In saying this, I do not in the least question 
the sincerity of the Roman priesthood. Ambition is 
a terribly alncere thing; despotiem is a terribly sin-- 
cere thing. But the American citizen who is de- 
ceived by this talk of Parental Prerogative,” and 
consents to abolish the public schoole dut of tender- 
ness for “parental rights,“ unbolts and unbars the 
cage of a tiger whose first leap will be at hie own 
throat. The Church cares nothing for 1 
rights except as an outer wall of defence against the 
Republic’s just claim to establish schools for the edu- 
cetion of herown children. Before the Church, the 
parent bas no right but to obey. The Pope com- 
mands the bishops; the bishops command the 
priests; the priests command the parents; the par- 
ents command the children; and the burden of the 
command is evermore the same Heliere and obey 1” 
That Ja the beginning, middle, and end of Parental 
Prerogative.” Bhall any freeman be so simple as not 
to know slavery when be sees it? 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL THEORY. 

No—Iit is high time for all who would . 
to understand the conditions of liberty. While the 
Church is built on the social theory which makes 
the family, not the individual, the social unit; while 
it binds the parent both to be a true and obedient 
Catholic himself, and to make his children aleo true 
and obedient Catholics; and while It teaches the doc- 
trine of Parental Prerogative” in this, and no other 
sense,—the free State ls built on a social theory ex- 
actly the reverse of this. It recognizea the individ- 
ual, and not the family, as the true social unit, the 
ultimate atom of human society; and It exists solely 
to guarantee and to protect the equal natural rights 
of all individuals. This is the distinctly avowed 
basis of the American Republic. The Declaration 
of Independence proclaims, ag the firet great princi- 
ple of our national existence, that all men are 
created equal:“ all men, all individuals, not all fam- 
ilies or all parents. The preamble of the United 
States Constitution, ordaining and establishing the 
fundamental law of the land, does eo in the name 
of—“We the people:“ that is, we the egated in- 
dividuals who compose the people, and not, we the 
families, or, we the parents. In accordance with 
this Initial recognition of individuality, and the 
rights of individuality, as the prime fact of human 
society, all our institutions are framed. Our na- 
tional life consists In a fuller and higher realization 
of thie supreme principle, While the Church binda 
women and children to domestic servitude under 
man, a8 the Divinely appointed head of the family, 
the State is coming more and more to abolish this 
irrational and oppressive supremacy of man. It is 
coming to recognize woman as man’s equal before 
the law; it hae long e marriage ae a civil con- 
tract only, and this is leading to the gradual estab- 
lishment of woman's equal civil and political rights. 
That is the deeper meaning of the woman movement, 
which aims to establish and protect woman's right 
to the enjoyment of her own free Individuality, So 
also the movement for a better and more strictly uni- 
versal education, the movement to extend and im- 

rove the public school system, is at bottom nothing 
ut the State's growing consciousness that children 
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ars also individuals, with all the rights of individual- 
Ny. —not, as the Church makes them, the personal 

roperty of the father, but really wards entrusted to 
fie fostering care during the period of their imma- 
turity. Just as the movement for female suffrage is 
a growing 2 of the rights of women as In- 
dividuals, so is the movement for better pane 
schools a growing recognition of the rights of chil- 
dren as individaais. Whoever would consent to the 
abolition of State schools, which are necessarily im- 
bued with this principle of the Individual rights of 
children, consents to the substitution in their place of 
the inevitable Charch schools, which are all more or 
leas imbued with the principle of the Christianized 
Patria Potestas. Alas for the radicalism which, 
throogh jealousy of the State, would thus unwit- 
tingly hand over the education of children to the 
Church! The abolition of State schools means the 
Inevitable establishment of denominational or 
Church schools, But the social theory and tendency 
of the State is the development of free individuality, 
while that of the Church is the development of eccle- 
slastical despotism. Which has the better claim to 
be the educator of those on whose shoniders must 
rest the responsibility of handing down free inatitu- 
tions to posterity ? 

Vicar-General Windischmann, of Miinich, who 
clearly saw that the control of the future belongs to 
those who educate the children of the present, and 
who attered the profound conviction and fixed pur- 
pose of the consolidated Roman hierarchy, did not 
exaggerate the importance of the school controversy, 
when he exclaimed: The struggle for the school has 
the same importance in the nineteenth century that 
the struggle for the occupancy of the bishoprics had 
in the eleventh.““ It is indeed so. There are but 
two contestants in this great controveray—the des- 
potic and remorseless Church of Rome, the demo 
cratic and humane Republic of America; and that 
one of the two which shall control the education of 
the common people will be lord of the land from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 

RIGHTS OF THE CHILD, 

I think it must now be sofficlently clear that, in- 
stead of handing over the schoo! question for final 
settlement to the parents alone, as Bishop McQuaid 
recommends (of course with the reservation that the 
parents must settle it just as the Church dictates, on 
pain of belng deprived of absolution for thelr sins), 
the question can only be justly settled by the whole 
community, after a careful consideration of the 
rights of the three parties Interested; namely, the 
children, the parents, and the State. Parent though 
I am, I should refuse to be made judge in a case in 
which I am myself one of three equally interested 
parties; and I mast decline election ta the bench un- 

er such circumstances, even on so flattering a nom- 
ination. Bat I fnd-it my duty to present to the com- 
maunity, the real trib , my view of the case as in- 
volving these three classes of rights. 

The child's principal rights as an individual seem 
to be, briefly, these :— 

1. The right to existence, The father has noright 
to deprive him of it, for that would be murder, and 
the State, the protector of rights, would not admit 
the plea of Parental Prerogative’ as any defence 
against the just punishment of the crime. Even be- 
fore the child’s birth, his individual right to exist- 
ence begins; and fœticlde is justly regarded as a 
crime of the blackest dye. 

2. The right to prone maintenance, including 
food, clothing, and shelter. To withhold these ie a 
crime against the laws of the State, which again 
stands ready to invade the sanctity of my household, 
if I press my Parental Prerogative’ so far as to 
wrong the little being entrusted to me by a wilful 
failure to provide for its fundamental wanta. 

8, The right toa fair education, as the necessary 
condition of a happy and usefal career in the life for 
which I am responsible. This right ia very imper- 
fectly protected by the law; and lt ls a right which 
constitutes a claim not only on the parent, bat on the 
State. Society has even a larger stake in my child’s 
education than I have, since the larger portion of the 
child's life ia to be spent away from my care aud con- 
trol. The child has a right to be educated, for his 
own sake and for society's sake; and society, having 
at least as large a stake as mine in hia future, must 
share with me the duty and the expense of furnish- 
ing the education. The burden and the cost of the 
edacation by which society Is to be benefited at lust 
even more han I, and to which the child may plead 
justly a natural right, ought in oqali to be divided 

tween the State and the parent. The right of the 
child to education, therefore, constitutes in equity a 
Joint claim on both. 

4. The right to be protected by the State against 
parental selfishness, cruelty, ignorance, Indifference, 
superstition. No parent has a right to overwork a 
child for the sake of his little earnings, or to work 
him at all to the neglect of his education. No par- 
ent has a right to abuse the child in any way, Such 
things as these, are violations of the child's rights as 
an individual, and ought to be protected better than 
they are. The State is responsible for this protec- 
tion, and sometimes affords it. An Important case 
has jast occurred in England, in which the State 
most righteously interfered to protect children from 
the unintentional cruelty resulting from mere super- 
stition. Harper’s Weekly, ln ita issue of December 
18, 1875, saya: An important decislon has been 
gran by Lord Coleridge in the case of ‘the Pecullar 

eople,’ which was carried up on appeal, A mem- 
ber of this sect, for neglect to provide medical at- 
tendance for bis sick child, was charged with man- 
slaughter. The conviction for thie offence In the 
court below was affirmed by the judges. Baron 
Bramwell sald that ‘the man thought that to fulfil 
the duty Imposed by statute was wrong; the law, 
however, did not excuse him on that account,” It 


is part of the creed of thia sect of the Pecullar Reo- 
ple“ never to call in medical aid In sickness, but to 
rely only on prayer; and it was rightly held that the 
child’s right to decent care in hie sickness could not 
lapee by reason of the father’s superstition, This ia 
a very instructlre case, and shows how rea for 
the rights of children is gradually abolishing the 
barbarous “Parental Prerogative.” The plea of par- 
ental ‘‘conscience” in this Instance is no fustification 
for the infringement of the child’s right to life; it 
may be found peed Invalid in justification of in- 
fringement of his right to education, The child has 
a right not to be taught superstitions which shall un- 
fit him to be elther a good man or a good citizen, 
He has a right to be taught what the rights of others 
are, and what his own corresponding duties are. A 
school which should teach children that it is wron 
to take or to give medical advice in sickness woul 
be as mischievous and criminal in character as a 
school for Instruction In the “fine art“ of murder. 
The facts of the universe discovered by physical or 
moral science are a part of the great human heritage 
of which it is se much a crime to defraud a child aa 
to defraud him of his share in his father’s estate. 
Children’s rights in these matters have yet to be 
studied and defined far more exactly, and protected 
far more efficiently, than ie done to-day; and they 
have avery important bearing on the whole school 
question. 

Children, therefore, bave, as individuals and mem- 
bers of society, a right to life, a right to maintenance, 
aright to education in the knowledge of those facte 
of the universe which are essential to its social wel- 
fare, and a right to protection agalnat Its own igno- 
rance of those facts, whether enforced in the name 
of Parental Prerogative’ or any other name; and 
the State, which exists to protect Individual rights, 
should protect the child from violation of these rights 
either by its own parenta or by the Church, 


RIGHTS OF THE PARENT. 


But the parent has also rights which are just as 
sacred as those of the child; and I am just as etren- 
nous for the protection of them as Bishop McQuaid, 

1. The parent has a right to exercise authority 
over the child so long as he does not violate the 
rights of the child or the rights of the State. His 
authority is that of the natural guardian of the child, 
not that of his owner or proprietor ; and it can only 
be exercised within the limits of that relationship, 
The child's reason and conscience being unde- 
veloped, the parent represents them during the 
child's minority, and ie consequently bound to act 
from his own mature reason and conscience, not from 
hia own arbitrary will or caprice, Being justly re- 
quired to maintain the child, he has aright to such 
small services as the child may render without being 
deprived of the rights above defined; and he is no 
tyrant or oppressor in requiring from the child a 
general deference and obedience to his own com- 
mands. The natural affection for his offspring, and 
the natural wisdom derived from auperior experience, 
which must be presumed to be his until the contrary 
la proved, entitle him to be free from all intrusive 
interference or petty supervision on part of the 
State in the exercise of his authority as the child’s 
natural guardian; and it ia only after a manifest and 

roved abuse of this authority that the State can 
ustly interpose its shield over the child. From the 
nature of the case, there is little danger of too much 
interference by the State; the danger is all the other 


way. 

2. The parent has also the right to supervise and 
direct the education of the child to a very considera- 
ble extent, Provided he does not withhold alto- 
gether the education to which the child has the right 
already explained, he may justly decide the place 
where it is to be acquired, and the agencies by which 
it ia to be imparted. He may elther educate the 
child himself, or send him to a public or private 
school at hie own option. The child bas simply a 
right to a certain amount of education; provided he 
is not deprived of this, places and times and instru- 
mentalities are nobody’s concern but the parent's. 
Especially with regard to religion and religious in- 
fluences, the parent has an undoubted right to teach 
hia child what he believes to be the most important 
of all truths, But there is a plain limitation of this 
right. Under the name of religion, he has no right 
to teach anything which shall lead the child to 
trample on the rights of others, or unfit him for the 


duties and responsibilities of good citizenship. The ' 


State has a wholly 1 — right to protect the 
child from such abuse of parental authority as thie. 
No parent, for instance, bas s right to teach hie child 
that stealing is the proper way to secure a livelihood. 
If he does, the State has a right to interfere, and see 
that the child is taught to respect the rights of others 
with regard to property. There ls a certain natural 
morality resulting from the mere co-existence of 
many individuals with equal rights in one soclety; 
and this the parent has no right to disregard in any 
inetruction he may give to his child. But he basa 
right to teach hie child whatever views of religion, 
outside of this natural morality, he may hold to be 
true and precious, All that the State has a right to 
require is that the child shall not be prevented from 
knowing what iə essential to the discharge of his 
duties as a member of society, and shall not be taught 
what is inconsistent with those duties. 


RIGHTS OF THE STATE, 


Besides the child and the parent, the State has 
rights and duties of ita pwn, absolutely Independent 
of the Church. It does not ask any permission of 
the Church to exlet or to ensure the conditions of its 
own existence. Rightly considered, the State is 
nothing but human society, acting collectively to 
preserve the equality of rights among all the indi- 
viduals that compose it, and tg guarantee to each 
Individual the maximum of Individual liberty which 


is compatible with thia equality of rights. If all in- 
dividuals knew and respected the rights of others 
there would be no need of the State as an organize 
power; and the power of the State will fall into dis- 
use precisely in the proportion that all individuals 
do actually learn to know and reapect the rights of 
others. The organized power of the State, however, 
must continne to be exercised until that day; and it 
does not exist by the sufferance of, or in subordina- 
tion to, the organization known as the Church. 

1. The first great right of the State, then, le to 
exist and to perpetuate its own existence. Whatever 
conditions are indispensable to its existence, it bas 
an absolute right torequire. It is based wholly on 
the social theory that the individual, not the family, 
is the social unit. On thia peor, ite right to exist 
as an organization rests on the prior rights of the In- 
dividuals that compose it; and its whole function is 
to maintain, protect, and enlarge as much as posal- 
ble, these antecedent individual rights. 

2. The second great right of the State is to estab- 
lish universal suffrage, as the necessary condition of 
ita own existence as a society in which the righte of 
all individuals shall be equally respected. 

3. The third great right of the State is to establish 
universal intelligence and social morality, as the 
necessary condition of universal suffrage. 

4. The fourth great right of the State is to estab- 
lish universal education, as the necessary condition 
of universal intelligence and social morality. 

5. The fifth great right of the State ia to establisb 
a universal system of public schools, as the necessary 
condition of universal education. 

6, The sizth great right of the State is to establish 
universal use of the means of education, by the in- 
struction of all children either at the public schools, 
or at private schools, or at home, as the parents may 
elect; and, further, to establish public examinations 
of all children, at proper times and places, If the 
children pass these examinations successfully, the 
State will be satisfied, no matter how, or when, or 
where, they acquired the requisite knowledge; but, 
in the case of children who fail to pass the examina- 
tions, it will properly require them to attend such 
schoole as shall furnish it. 

All these six rights are involved In the right of the 
State to exist, as a society of individuals whose equal 
righte are universally known and respected. A 
knowledge of these rights and the r 
duties constitutes that social morality which shoul 
be taught in the public schools; and it can be taught 
easily from text-books which do not infringe in the 
least on the religious beliefs of anybody. All non 
lons profess to teach it; It can be taught, and sho 
be taught, as a simple matter of positive knowledge, 
without stepping outside of the circle of the common 
relations of haman life. 

THE STATE'S RIGHT TO TAX FOR PUBLIC BCHOOLS, 

Now from what I have said it clearly follows that 
the State has a right to tax all Its tax-payers for the 
support of public schools :— 

1, Because the child’s right to an elementary edu- 
cation is a joint claim upon the parent and the State; 
and the State can only discharge its own part of the 
obligation by maintaining a public school system. 

2. Because the State finds the poses school sys- 
tem to be an absolute condition of its own existence 
as a free society charged with the protection of all 
Individual rights, including the rights of children as 
individuals. A 

3. Because the school taxes are collected for the 
support of the school system as a whole, of which all 
tax-payers alike receive the benefit through the per- 
petuation of the State as the protector of all individ- 
ual rights, including their own. If the State has the 
right to tax all for auy purpose, it has the right 
to tax them all for the public schools, which are 
the indispensable condition of ite owh continued 
existence. The school tax paid by each tax-payer ie 
not the payment of his separate bill for the instruc- 
tlon of his own child, for he may be childless, yet 
justly taxed all the same, The school tax is only 
the just assessment on each tax-payer of his share of 
the cost incurred in maintaining the existence of the 
State which protects his Individual rights In all their 
multiplicity, It ie a distorted, false, and wretchedly 
contracted view of the matter to see nothing In the 
school tax but a bill for the tultion of the tax-payer’s 
own children, On the contrary, it le only a part of 
his panera] contribution to the support of the State 
itself, 

That it is not only the right, but the duty, of the 
State to support a system of public schools, which 
can only be done by the impartial taxation of all, is 
no new doctrine. Daniel Webster said: The power 
over education is one of the powers of public police 
belonging essentially to government. It is one of 
those powers the exercise of which is Indispensable 
to the preservation of society, to ita integrity, and its 
healthy action. It ie evident, therefore, that popu- 
lar cultivation, as diffuse and poss as the numbers 
comprising the Republic, la indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of our republican forms; and hence arises 
the great Constitutional duty of the government. It 
ia the duty of self-preservation, according to the 
mode of ita existence, for the sake of the common 


Barsdow, the great-grandfather of Professor Max 
Müller, about a hundred years ago taught the true 
doctrine on this subject in Germany, The German 
Biographta, recently published by the Bavarian gov- 
ernment, says in its life of Barsdow: Thie one great 
principle he established: that national education ſe 
a national duty; that national education is a sacred 
duty; and that to leave national education to chance, 
church, or charity, is a national sin! Another prin- 
ciple which followed, In fact as a matter of course, as 
soon ag the nest pumipila was granted, waa this: 
that in national schools, jn schools supported by the 
nation at large, you can only teach that on which we 
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all agree; hence, when children belong to different 
sects, you cannot teach theology.“ 

On this great right and duty of the State to per- 
petuate itself, and on the impossibility of its doing 
so, when its fundamental basis is the equal rights of 
all individuals, except by means of a State education 
which shall be universal and secular, reste the great, 
positive argument for the public school aystem, and 
the justification of the State in taxing all tax-payers 
equitably and impartially for ita support. It Is no 
wrong to any man to tax him for this purpose, even 
though he be childless; it is no wrong to tax him for 
it, even though he prefer to send his child else- 
where than to the public schools, as many besides 
Catholics do; for the protection of his individual rights 
in this free republic ta a full and fair equivalent of hia 
money. When the Catholic conscience, which la 
only the coneclence of the Pope enforced on all 
Catholics, and not the free, independent consciences 
of Catholic parents as individuals, claims exemption 
from this just school-tax, it {a a selfish, blind, and 
arrogant attempt to get the benefits of this free gov- 
ernment without paying for what they get. It iea 
conscience essentially unreasonable and anjast; and 
reason and justice, therefore, command the American 


people to follow unflinchingly the better-instracted: 


conscience which has bullt, and will stil) sustain, 
the grand American system of public schools. It 
only remains to make them absolutely just by making 
them absolutely secular. 


Che Index. 
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Tae PHILADELPHIA Liberal League elected offi- 
cers on February 27 as follows: President, Mrs. 
Carrie B. Kilgore; Vice-Preaident, James Buckle; 
Secretary, John S. Dye; Treasurer, Mias Mary Pratt; 
Executive Committee, D. T. Kilgore, J. B. Beam, 
A. Loos. 

THE OPENING LECTURE of this week's issue is 
commended to the careful, thoughtful, and conscien- 
tious attention of all our fellow-citizensa, Our pur- 
pose has been, not to prove a point or win a victory, 
but solely to make plain what ls just and right. Ifa 
valid reply can be made to our reasoning, we shall be 
the first to admit its force, 

Rev. JohN Weiss has with great kindness sent us 
for publication his marvellously brilliant and bold 
lecture on American Morals and the Atonoment,”’ 
delivered with startling effect last Sunday before 
Theodore Parker's Society, the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational, in thia city, It will appear In the third 
isane of TRE INDEX after the present, as next week’s 
paper will contain Mr. Underwood's able lecture on 
Modern Scientific Materialism,” and the succeeding 
paper another of Mr. James’ striking letters, When 
so much ability is concentrated in THE INDEX, we 
have a good right to ask the radicals of the country 
to “lend a hand” In giving it increased circulation, 
Ita foes are many and strong; will not its friends be 
as earnest as they? 

Fargen HENNING, a Catholic priest of St. Louis, 
shows by the boldness and explicitness of his lan- 
guage how confident the Catholic Church is growing 
in this country. Harper's Weekly of January 15 
quotes a report of hia public Instructions from the 
Iowa Falls Sentinel, as follows: It is the duty of 
every Catholic to vote for a Catholic candidate; for 
one who is not opposed to the Catholic religion, who 
is not an enemy to the Church; and it is the duty of 
every faithful Catholic to vote against those candi- 
dates who are enemies of our Church and our holy 
faith .... The Church, we are bound to believe as 
Catholics, is infallible. She la infallible in faith; 
she ie infallible In something more; she Ia infallible 
in everything, in morale as well as in faith; and It 
follows that the State can never be absolutely sepa- 
rate from the Church; that the declaration of the 
independence of the State from the Church is simply 
political atheiam. God has appointed the Church as 
His interpreter In morals; and as no State can exist 
without morality, no State can exist separate from 
the Church,” 


THE CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LID 
ERALS. 


AN APPEAL TO THE EARNEST. 


Our readera are aware that a convention of Liberal 
Lengues was held at Philadelphia on the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth of last September, to 
take preliminary steps towards holding a General 
Congress of Liberals in that city on or before July 4, 
1876, This convention was reported at considerable 
length in THE INDEX of September 30. A General 
Centennial Committee (F. E. Abbot, D. T. Kilgore, 
Prof. A. Loos, Prof. I. Rhen, B. F. Underwood, H. 
8. Williame) and a Centennial Committee of Finance 
(E. M. Davis, W. B. Thomas, E. H. Corson, J. 
Wetherbee, J. S. Dye) were appolnted, with power to 
increase their respective numbers; but, the latter 
Committee through their Chairman, Mr. Davis, hay- 
ing requested the former Committee to relleve them 
of the duty of raising funds, it has become necessary 
to make a frank appeal for. assistance to the general 
public. 

In kind compliance with our request at this omer- 
gency, Mr. Kilgore has consented to share with us 
the labor of raising money for the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals, and will act as Treasurer, as ex- 
plained by the subjoined communication :— 


605 WALNUT Sr., PHILADELPHIA, } 
March 1, 1876. 
To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Public of the 

United States :— 

The General Centennial Committee, appointed at 
a convention held in this city last September for the 
purpose of making all necessary arrangements fora 
General Centennial Congress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call said Congress to convene-at 
Philadelphia on Saturday, July 1, 1876,—further par- 
ticulars to be hereafter announced. 

Each organized Liberal League will be entitled to 
send five delegates as special representatlves—three 
in addition to its President and Secretary. But all 
individual Liberals who sympathize with the general 
objects and alms of the Liberal Leagues will be 
equally entitled and welcomed to seats and votes in 
the Co ë, 

In order to lessen as much as poenima the expenses 
of the delegates, each League is requested to elect 
them as soon as possible, and to report their names 
to the undersigned through its Secretary. All Lib- 
erals, delegates or individuals, who desire and intend 
to participate in the Convention are requested also 
to forward personally and immediately thelr names 
and full post-office addresses to tha undersigned, that 
he may be enabled to make the most favorable terms 

sible for their accommodation. If notified early, 

e hopes to secure for them a considerable reduction 
in fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season, 

The Centennial Committee on Finance having 
through their Chairman transferred their duties to 
the General Centennial Committee, the undersigned 
has been 4 to attend to the financial depart- 
ment, and hereby appeals to the Liberals of the coun- 
iy for voluntary contributions to the amount of One 
Thousand Dollars. This amount will be needed to 
make the Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever is con- 
tributed, The officers of the union of Liberal Ger- 
man societies propose to raise the same amount for 
their convention, and have already raised $600 of It. 
The Young Men's Christian Association here have 
already spent thia year nearly $100,000 in preparation 
for the Centennial, in the interest of Orthodox super- 
stition; It would be a pity if all the friends of ‘‘Lib- 
erty and Light“ could not do a hundredth part na 
much for the cause of national development and free 
humanity! The money will all be wanted (and much 
more could be advantageously expended) in provid- 
ing suitable halls and head-quarters, advertising the 
Congress liberally in advance in the chief dailies of 
the country, defraying the necessary expenses of de- 
alred and invited speakers, paying verbatim reporters, 
publishing a complete pamphlet report of the pro- 
ceedings, etc., etc. at is done muat be done 
speedily, since the arrangements should be com- 
pleted, as far as practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowledged In 
Tux INDEX, and a full report of all expenditures will 
be sent for publication in the same paper, Remit- 
tances should be sent to the undersigned, 005 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Will not all friends of the 
movement respond Wann at once? 

AMON T. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Mr. Kilgore is à member of the Philadelphia bar, 
and we believe him to be a man of unquestloned and 
unquestionable personal integrity. Whatever ls con- 
tributed, we have not a shadow of doubt, will be 
honestly and economically used in furtherance of the 
Congress and ita cause. Every friend of this move- 
ment should go to attend the gathering, if possible, 
and ip any case should remit without delay such sum 
as he can spare, whether great or little. Two men 
within our personal knowledge, neither of whom is 
well able to do it, some time ago pledged twenty-five 
dollars apiece, if needed, to help defray the expenses 
of this convention; a third wrote to us, making in- 
qulries and spontaneously offering assistance, if any- 
thing practical was proposed to be done about it. 


The time has come: it is proposed to do something 
very practical; the promise of success is great; 
money only is wanted. Shall it not be had? 
We believe that the Liberal League. and the great 
principle of STATE SEcULARIZATION it stands for, 
are destined before long to command, not to solicit, 
the attentlon of the entire country; and the day will 
yet come when it will be a proud thought—“‘On July 
4, 1876, I was one of those who began the New Cent- 
ury with the New Declaration of Independence,” 

For what ie wanted now is that the State should 
declare emphatically ite absolute and total independ- 
ence of the Church. To-day it is not independent of 
the Church, as the “Demands of Liberalism” suffi- 
ciently indicate; nor is the country really a unit In 
demanding such entire independence. The Roman 
Catholic Church, notwithstanding its smooth profes- 
sions of acquiescence-In the American system, is 
secretly plotting to make the State the mere subservi- 
ent tool and slave of Its own theocratic Pope. The 
great bulk of the Orthodox Protestant population 
demands that the State should plant itself, if not on 
the Church, at least on ‘‘ansectarian Christianity, 
and thus take its law from the Bible and the Christ, 
the Church's sacred Book and the Church’s sacred 
Lord; and this demand is only uttared with bold- 
ness and frankness by the party which has proposed 
the Christian Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. Here, then, Is the flag of the Catholic 
Church, representing the empire of the Church over 
the State; and here is the flag of the Protestant 
Church, representing a disastrously “entangling alli- 
ance” of the two. But where le the flag of the great 
party of unchurched American citizens who believe 
and demand that the State should stand solely on {ts 
own natural foundation, the Rights of Man, and 
know nothing of churches, sects, creeds, or priesta ? 
Where ia the flag representing that august principle 
of STATE SECULARIZATION, by which this demo- 
cratic republic must stand or fall? Nowhere! There 
ia nowhere a clear, strong, bold, emphatic affirmation 
of this great principle, in all the majesty of Ite naked 
aimplicity, except in the Liberal League. It is to 
run up this, the trne flag of the Republic, and to 
nall it at the mast-héad, that the Centennial Con- 
gresa of Liberale has been called; to adopt and pro- 
claim to all the world, In such tones that all the 
world shall hear, that new Declaration of Independ- 
ence which should give dignity and meaning to this 
Centennial Year, ' 

Liberals! Fellow-cltizeans! Men and women who 
comprehend the great need of the hour and the daz- 
zling destiny of America! I appeal to you, with 
all the energy and earnestness of my whole soul, to 
give us your indispensable ald in raising, befittingly 
and betimes, the great Flag of the Future—the only 
pledge that the shadows shal) not move backwards 
on the dlal-plate of the ages the only principle that 
can transmit to our children and our children’s 
children the religious liberty we ourselves enjoy. 
Above all the uproar of the times, above all the con- 
flicta of parties and the multitudinous clashing inter- 
esta of the hour, towers this mighty and transcendent 
lague, appealing to every mind that can think, to 
every heart that can feel, to every unselflah and 
noble nature that can act. The clock has struck; 
the hour for action has arrived: who will not answer 
—" Ready m 

Francis E, ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


— —— — 
MR. MORSE'S BUST OF THEODORE 
PARKER. 


We hope that all friends of Theodore Parker who 
remember his living presence will take advantage of 
Mr. Morse's invitation to see the full-sized marble 
bust which he has completed, and which Is, we be- 
lieve, to be placed in Parker’s native town of Lex- 
ington. 

This bust is not an enlarged copy of the half-size 
bust which Mr. Morse modelled a few years ago, and 
which, although possessing much merit, was not en- 
tirely satisfactory to all Mr. Parker’s‘friends. Mr. 
Morse has made an entirely fresh and independent 
study of the head for this new work, and so, while 
reaping the advantage of the knowledge of his sub- 
ject gained by the former attempt, he has escaped 
the danger of repeating ita faulte, and has embodied 
in it the riper experience of thought and the greater 
knowledge of his art gained in that time. 

Aa it now stande, the bust le a sincere, frank, 
manly, dignified representation of the great reformer 
and preacher, and, we think, combines more of his 
characteristic tralts than any other buat that has 
been modelled. Adequately to portray Mr. Parker's 
head was one of the most difficult of taske. His feat- 
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ures had not the classic symmetry which eculpture 
loves; and their flexibility and variety of expression 
make it very hard to select any special aspect which 
will satiafy all who knew him. 

But Mr. Morse has given a great deal both of the 
strength and of the tenderness of his character, and 
even of the humor which was 80 strikingly character- 
istic of him. . - 

Mr. Parker was not only a great reformer and 
preacher, but his services to literature and education 
were very great; and this bust ought to have a place 
in the Public Library in which he took so warm an 
interest, and to which he bequeathed his dearly loved 
books. There on Sundays, many a little urchin, as 
he pores over his book, might look up at this kind 
and helpful face, and gather encouragement. to iml- 
tate the labors and virtues of one who started with as 
few Worldly advantages as himself. We do not wish 
to forestall the opinions of our readers on this excel- 
lent work of Mr. Morse’s; but we do urge them to go 
and sso it for themeelves, and ask if they do not rec- 
ognize “thie great friend to all the sons of men, even 
in “his very habit as he lived.“ E. D. O. 

— ä ͤ eee — 
LONDON LETTER. 


To TRE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir,—In your paper of January 27, there appears a 
letter signed Frank J. Mead,“ taking exception to 
some few words at the close of my letter in TEE IN- 
DEX of December 80. This is the second time an ob- 
jection has been made In your columns to that pas- 
enge, and although with your usual tact and prompt- 
nese you have given an editorial note more than half 
explanatory of my position, for which I sincerely 
thank you, still I think it right to say something 
more in reference to Mr, Mend’s letter. I am at this 
moment lying under the disadvantage of not having 
access either to my own letter of December 90, or to 
Tue Lypex containing the former of the two objec- 
tions which have been made to it, as my INDEXES 
are gone to be bound, 

The passage of my letter which is objected to is as 
follows :— 


“Believe me, it is not atheism, but rational faith 
that can cure these deadly maladies. Athelem plays 
into the priesta’ hands, and drives many a trembling 
but honest inquirer back into the narcotic slumber 
which awalts him In the weird embraces of Rome,” 


In the first place, let me deal with the fact I have 
stated; namely, that athelsm drives people back into 
the superstitions they were beginning to shake off. 
My meaning would have been much clearer, had I 
sald, The fear of atheism” does this, I am contin- 
ually meeting with people who say, and say honestly, 
“We would become Romanista to-morrow, if we 
thought we should be logically compelled to embrace 
atheism as the only alternative.’’ Asa matter of ab- 
solute fact, hundreds of people have, after a little 
awakening to a spirit of inquiry, gone back Into more 
determined dogmatism and Orthodoxy than aver, 
throngh sheer dread of losing all faith in God. I 
have seen too many Instances of this kind not to in- 
alot upon the fact in spite of all Mr. Mead’s remon- 
strances. He may explain it how he will; there is 
the fact; and from it I draw the inference that athe- 
iam will not help people to throw off their supersti- 
tions; but, in the present state of feeling, it will 
make them cling to them more closely than ever. 
Ask any of these people what it le which they 
dread losing, and they will tell you—one and all,— 
„We are afraid of losing God altogether.” Rightly 
or wrongly, the average man and woman does cling 
to this idea of God, no matter how well or how ill de- 
fined. Your readers must know by this time that I 
yield to none in my aversion to dogmatiem, in my 
reluctance to embody in any conception, anthropo- 
morphic, or other, my Idea of God. Terme of some 
kind we must use. To feel reliance or trust in any 
being, we must, of course, attribute to him some 
qualities of trustworthiness, such as wisdom and be- 
nevolence. But we do this without any Idea of Im- 
pérsonation in form or localization.in space. I am 
as willing as Mr. Mead to acknowledge the unknown 
and unknowable mode in which God may exist; but 
my firm faith in him and in his capable good-will to 
myself and all other beings is not irrational, but rath- 
er all the more rational because not hampered by 
metaphysics, or open to palpable conviction of im 
sibility or absurdity, . 

Mr. Mead’s expression for God—namely, 'the very 
essence and spirit of all life, coextensive and coexist- 
ent with the universe’’—{a (to me) full of incompre- 
hensible terms, scarcely less puzzling to the mind 
than the phrases of scholastic theology, They do 
not help my conception of God, in the least, nor does 
any other language that I have heard of. I may be 


deluded, but I apprehend what I call God by sensa- 
tlone which I cannot communicate, but which are 
felt and understood by so many of my fellow-men 
that we can understand one another when we speak 
of “‘falth In God.“ The athelst le one who denies 
that there ls any God to have faith in. And, were it 
not for Mr, Mead’s objecting to my quoted remarks, 
it would be difficult to classify him as an athelst 
from the rest of his letter. He seems to me to be 
trying to speak from both sides at once. As an athe- 
ist he recommends athelsm as a cure for superstition ; 
as one who is not an athelet he gives us his definition 
of God whose existence none but a fool or amadman 
would deny. 

Which is he, an atheist, ora believer? If he be an 
atheist, let him not be so inconsistent as to attempt 
to define God, or even hint at his relation to. the 
visible universe. If he be a believer, let him not re- 
proach me with repudiating a position which he says 
could only be occupied by a madman or a fool. 

I do not know how to argue with him, for he ts 
first on one alde and then on the other. Professedly 
my opponent, he yet betrays that he has some belief 
in God which ie not exactly mine. À 

I am not sorry, Mr, Editor, that you publish these 
adverse replies, We do not want to have it all our 
own way. We would not have a faith that cannot 
dear attack, But while I read with equanimity and 
patience letters advocating atheism, or bordering 
closely upon it, I am more than ever resolved to nt- 
tack and denounce atheism, If I can do ao in a proper 
way, and in the right spirit. Itis incumbent on as 
all to speak our honest minds right ont; and, though 
it is more pleasant to agree together and talk 
smoothly, it does us more good to have a tussle some- 
times, and bring our varying opinions into open 
conflict, 

I belleve atheism to be allen to human nature,—to 
be the direct offspring of lying creeds, and, when 
seen in its true light, certain to scare the timid and 
those who are mere surface-thinkers away from the 
region of inquiry and back into the dungeona of au- 
perstitlon. These are facta which cannot be denied. 
Mr, Mead may draw from them what inferences 
seem most reasonable. He may proclaim himself an 
atheist, or he may reveal that he too believes, even 
while claiming a title which belongs in his opinion 
only to the madman or the fool. 

I, In turn, think my rational faith the best antidote 
to superstition, or I should not hold it; and, al- 
though I would not bring myself to define my God, 
or treat any attempt to do so otherwise than with 
acorn, I will not go so far as to call even the atheist 
ill names, or attribute his want of faith to discredit- 
able conditions of mind. I believe every one would 
believe in God, and would believe rightly too, if only 
he could. I am very traly yours, 

CHARLES Vorskx. 

CasmeEn Hovse, Dulwich, 8. E., Feb. 11, 1876. 


MR. WILLIAM J. HEADY, of Louleville, announces 
himself as a Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate, and pledges himself, if elected, to in- 
troduce, vote for, and urge the passage of the follow- 
ing amendment to the Constitution of the United 

tates :— 

“ARTICLE 20. SECTION 1, The UnitedStates shall 
render just compensation to the owners of private 

roperty taken for the public use of the United States 

uring and since the late war, to wit: property taken 
for supplies and subsistence of the United States 
army; property in persons held to service or labor 
in the State of Kentucky, and other States which 
are named by the laws thereof, and recruited as 
soldiera in the United States army, or taken into the 
United States service In any other capacity, and 
thereby lost to the parties to whom such service or 
labor was due; and property in persone held to ser- 
vice or labor in the States of ——, Kentucky, and 
under the lawe thereof, and emancipated by the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, and 
thereby lost to the owners and parties to whom such 
service or labor was due. Such compensation shall 
be paid to said owners, their heirs, assigns, repre- 
sentatives, successors, and distribatess, in whole or 
in part, in United States currency and in United 
States bonds, payable in —— years, if not sooner 
paid, beari uig, cent, interest, payable semi- 
annually in United States currency, at the capitals 
of the States respectively of the holders of wald bonds, 
Said bonds shall bear date and interest from the date 
of the losa of the property.“ 

Mr. Heady is a worthy Southern Democratic candi- 
date. He speaks right out, boldly, and without 
suppressing it until after the Presidential election, 
what he knows to be the real intenta and purposes of 
the masses of Southern Democrats. This frankness. 
Is refreshing, and it should really be in the Senate, 
sò as to squarely, manfully, and rightly represent the 
Democracy of Kentucky, so that the North might 
know beyond dispute exactly what Kentucky Democ- 
racy is, and what the ascendancy of the Southern 
Democratic party really means. - Detroit Post. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
BY R, C. 


The subjects of most exciting interest during the 
pat week have been, of course, the sad fall of Mr, 
knap, the Secretary of War, and the many rumors 
of disclosures yet to be made of corrupt practices on 
the part of other government officers of gh position, 
The completeness of the detaile of Mr. Belknap’s cor- 
ruption, and the suddenness of their disclosure, have 
had a startling effect upon the minds of many people, 
although the certainty that any close search on the 
part of the numerous investigating committees wonld 
result ln something of the kind must have been a 
foregone conclusion to pap a observer of public 
affairs at Was n. en the most Intimate as- 
sociates of the Chief Executive are Bosses“ and 
“Tome,” when he sends pawn molars and poker- 
players to represent the United States in foreign 
countries, when he retains as Private Secretary 
a man proven to be the dear friend of whiskey 
thieves,—who can wonder that his subordinates not 
only have similar associates, but learn also to commit 
the actions of thieves, gamblers, and Bosses“ ? 


In speaking of the corrapt practices of Belk 
and others as natural cle the administration of 


General Grant, we do not mean In any way to cast 
suspicion upon the personal Integrity of the Preal- 
dent. General Grant furnishes only another illus- 
tration of the well-known fact that a man may bea 
successful general, and at the same time be . 
unfit to perform successfully the duties of civil ad- 
ministration, He completely lacks the delicacy of 
perception necessary to test fitness for prominent 
civil ition, His tastes are coarse. The vul 
mo recepts—those which forbid stealing, murder, 
and adultery—he * understands and lives 
up to; but of any high standard of honor he evi- 
dently has no conception, and any sense of the fitness 
or propriety of social requirements, or of the di 
of exalted official station, he knows nothing about, 
His appointments have been continual surprises 
from the time of hie first going to Washington. 
Their singularity was excused at firat on the ground 
that their qriginality was in keeping with the char- 
acter of the independent soldier, and, when notori- 
ously unfit appointments were made, many people 
actually endeavored for a long time to convince them- 
selves that Grant’s penetration had discovered in the 
erson appointed some previously nnsuspected excel- 
ence. It was long before people In general were 
willing to admit, and many are yet unwilling to doso, 
that thelr mili {dol lost all his — seats 
when transplanted from the crude surroundings of 
8 to be enthroned in the presidential man- 
sion, 


Together with the pain which every sincere lover 
of hls country must fee) at the spectacle of a Cabinet 
officer velling official appointments, there may well 
be a general feeling of gladness that the revelation of 
these abominable practices bas been made at tha 
present time, The effect upon the comig presitan 
tial nominations and-election cannot help being ben- 
eficlal. For the past month, at least, there has been 
a growing impression In the minds of moat im 
observers of political movements that the Republi- 
cans were destined to elect the next President, and 
unless recent or coming events should create intense 
disgust for the very name of the party which has so 
long been tolerant of impurities in high placat, we 
know of no reason why the impression should not 
prove to be correct. The great danger to the conn- 
try has been that Morton, or page| or any one of 
a dozen similar and well-known politicians, might 
manage to secure the Republican nomination, and 
that thus (if elected) we should retain all the worst 
features of Grant’s administration for another four 
years. Belknap’s downfall will prove “a blessing in 
disguise” if it awakens the country to the absolute 
necessity of a thorough reform In the civil service,— 
a reform which no mere politician can possibly carry 
out, but which requlres for success not only a Pres- 
ident of courage and of unblemished Integrity, but 
one who possesses also the Instincts of a gentleman, 


At last we are In a fair way to get at the bottom 
facts“ connected with the Emma Mine affair, Mr, 
James E. Lyon, who claima to have been the original 
owner of the Emma Mine, has appeared before the 
Congressional Committee which is investigating the 
connection of Mr. Schenck with the swindle, and has 
given a full outline-bistory of the whole matter. His 
account, which does not seriously differ from other 
accounts heretofore 1 implicates badly not 
only Messrs. Park and Schenck, as well as ex-Sens- 
tor Stewart, of Nevada, but also, we deeply regret to 
add, Professor Silliman of Yale College, who seems 
either to have allowed his acientific sagacity to be 
foiled by the devices of a set of sharpers, or to have 
made a false report for the sake of a large fee. Gen- 
eral Schenck has already railed from England, in or- 
der to 1 — before the Committee; Senator Stew- 
art han been summoned to — and testify; and 
Professor Silliman has published a card In which he 
states that he also at the proper time will be happy 
to give a full explanation of his connection with this 
notorious piece of rascality. Warned by ead experi- 
ence, we advise our readers not to allow their expec- . 
tations to become unduly excited because of the ap- 

arance upon the scene of Messrs. Schenck, Stew- 
art, and Silliman; but, while hoping to receive a 
large amount of clear explanation, to be prepared to 
accept a very little with becoming resignation. 


Mr. Bowen'e statement read before the Examining 
Committee of Plymouth Church has been made pub- 
lic. It charges Mr. Beecher with a succession of 
adulteries, and corroborates some of the maln asser- 
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tions made in the public statements of Mr. Tilton, 
The names of Claflin, Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ards, Mra. Stanton, and Miss Anthony are given in 
support of some of his statements; and on Wednes- 
day evening, of last week, in the presence of Mr. 
Beecher, at a business meeting of Plymonth Church, 
Mr. Bowen made the following proposition: “If you 
stili demand all the names and particulars, and if 
Mr. Beecher demands them, I will do this: I will to- 
night, at this moment, meet Mr. William McKay, A. 
H. Garbut, and S. V. White, alone, or in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Beecher, in the adjoining room, and 
there give to them the facts in my possession which 

ago convinced me Mr. Beecher ia an adulterer. 
I shal! only require that these gentlemen shall pre- 
servo the names and Identifying elreumstances se- 
cret; and I shall make no request of them for any 
action in the case, leaving that to their discretion 
and to yours. Will you accept this offer?“ With 
reference to this offer, the Boston Journal, which 
has always been favorably disposed toward Mr. 
Beecher, commenta as follows: Here was an offer 
on Mr. Bowen’s part to go before a committee of Mr. 
Beecher's friends, and in Mr. Beecher's presence, and 
give the names and particulars which have been 
sought for with so much appearance of eagerness. 
The offer was fair to all parties; why was it not ac- 
cepted? Until this question can be satisfactorily 
answered, a cloud must rest upon the sincerity of the 
Plymouth Church proceedings. Here were the bot- 
tom facts“ almost reached, but Mr. Beecher refused 
to go farther. Why?" 

For afew years past, numerous wealthy men of 
Boston have been quietly changing thelr residences,— 
that is, while continuing to do business In this city, 
they have acquired legal residences in neighboring 
towns, either by the purchase of a country-seat 
therein, or, in some instances, by simply boarding 
there for a portion of each year. Owing to this 
transfer of residence, thelr personal property has 
been taxed outside of the city, and, as the towns 
selected for residence have relatively low rates of 
taxation, many men have thus managed to save ve 
large sums of money. The Chairman of the Boa 
1 asserts that the city has thus lost in the 
last seven years over $20,000,000 of taxable property, 
seven-eighths of which still belong to men who, are 
for all practical purposes (taxation only excepted) 
residents of Boston. Legislation le asked for to rem- 
edy this state of affairs, but It is difficult to under- 
stand how legislation can be made efficient without 
becoming inquisitorial aud arbitrary to an excessive 
degree. In fact, the whole question of the govern- 
ment of great cities la involved in thls matter, and 
we are glad to find that pecuniary interests are 
likely at last to Min thie Important subject to the 
attention of the men by whom it must be settled, but 
who have heretofore seemed indifferent to its im- 
portance and its urgency. 

The Senate, early last week, passed the Colorado 
Bill, which provides for the organization of a Con- 
stitutional Convention, and for the formation of a 
State government in that Territory. The bill had 
already passed the House, The Senate also passed a 
bill for extending the time (until Feb. 1, 1877) for 
the redemption of lands held by the United States 
under the several acts levying direct taxes; the West 
Point Appropriation Bill, Uncronelng the amounts 
appropriated by the House; a bill appropriating 
$75,000 for the St, Louia Custom House; another, 

ulating the leave of absence of army officers; and 

a bill which came up from the House, recommend- 
ing the people of the several States to assemble In 
their respective counties or towns on the approach- 
{ng Centennial Anniversary, and to cause to be de- 
livered a historical sketch of the county or town 
from its formation, copies of which be filed in the 
County Clerk's office and in the Library of Congress, 
so that a complete record may thua be had of the 
rogress of the Republic.“ In addition to this last 
Bin the House also passed an appropriation of 
$400,000 for building a Custom House at Memphis; 
a bill amendatory of an act relating to the filing of 
railroad reports; and a bill to encourage the growth 
of timber on Western prairies, Tha House also 
paiol a resolution of 3 agalnet W. W. 

Ixnap, Secretary of War, and appointed a Com- 
mittee to notify the Senate, to prepare articles of Im- 
peachment, and to conduct the case before the Sen- 
ate. The principal debate of the week took place in 
the House upon a motion to restore to the penaion- 
roll the names dropped therefrom because of the 

mpathy of their ownera with the Southern rebel- 

n. 


In the Associated Press report of the proceedings 
of the Senate one day last week appears the announce- 
ment, Various bills passed,“ but of the character 
of these bille we are told nothing. It is not difficult, 
however, to imagine their character; they were un- 
doubtedly private“ bills, of interest only to those 
whose names appeared in them, and to the mem- 
bers of Congress who proposed them, Of the 
great number of these private bills passed at every 
session of Congress, people in general have little 
conception. One member alone hae already intro- 
duced during the present session no less than forty, 
and other members have Introduced almost as many. 
These private bills are mainly responsible for the 
maintenance of lobbyists, and are also the source of 
not a little existing political corruption. It is thesa 
bills, so laviahly introduced by Southern members 
of Congress, which have helped to float the assertion 
that the South is in favor of the old flag and an ap- 
propriatlon.“ Under any rational system of legiela- 
tion, 90 per cent. of these bills would have no place 
in Congressional proceedings, but would be settled 
by general laws, or, in case of dispute, by judicial 


proceedings; and the fact that they are not thus pro- 
vided for, shows how Incompetent is the-average leg- 
lalator to perform in an adequate manner the work 
which he undertakes, 


The war in Spaln ie ended. Don Carlos passed 
over the frontier into France early last week, and 
reached England last Saturday. He formally an- 
nounces that he has withdrawn from the contest at 
present, and it is to be hoped that hereafter he and 
his family will cause no more bloodshed by striving 
for the possession of a throne to which they have nev- 
er had more than shadowyclaims. The Spanish gov: 
ernment has already granted amnesty to all Carlists 
who surrender before the 15th inat, Spain ia now at 
liberty to devote herself to the pacification of Cuba, 
a task to which—for the benefit of certain American 
politicians, if not for her own sake—we trust she will 
proceed at once and with vigor. 


Communications. 


THE “COMMON FORCE,” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDES: 

Dear Sir,—1 have been reading with much interest 
the lettera from Mr. James, your comments on them, 
and letters from others which were the results of 
both. Now I also would like to address you on the 
subject, though I hardly hope to do more than ex- 

ress my surprise that you see no essential difference 

tween your view and that of Mr. James with re- 

spect to the means through which the universal broth- 
erhood is to be reached. And yet Jet me try. 

It is of course evident that, when we shall have a 
perfect society, creation will reflect the creative per- 
fection, Earnestly desiring this, you say the Indi- 
vidual members that must compose society ought to 
seek self-perfection; while Mr. James objects, on the 
ground that the only force at the basie of human 
affairs is common force.“ According to you, indi- 
vidual force has to precede social reflection; but, sc- 
cording to Mr, James, the common force has to pre- 
cede the individual reflection. 

You, it seema to me, are pre-Harvey, while Mr. 
James is poat-Barvey. For you, es it were, cry ont 
to each member: ‘‘Perfect yourself, that the whole 
body may be reformed and made beautiful.” But 
Mr. James has learned not only about the circulation 
of the blood, but that without it the members could 
have no existence. He, therefore, counter cries, and 
proclaims that the blood forms the members, and 
that the members consume their Iife-force in vain in 
trying to reform the body. Mr. James craves that 
the members should recognize their constant source, 
and the commonness of their life-force, because he be- 
Heves that a perfect reformation, an harmonious and 
— strength and beauty, would very speedily 
result, 

Even now, when the Divine beauty ie 30 imper- 
fectly reflected, we say that we see it most in those 
who are least conscious of self, and who cannot 
therefore be striving to attain to self-perfection. 
Phenomenal individuality is full of self-assertion, but 
I imagine that the true, the lasting individuality, 
which Mr. James expects instead of the present 
transient phase, will not be in the least self-con- 
scious, while it will delight all beholders. True in- 
dividuality will be thoroughly conscious of the indl- 
viduality of others, but it will not see its own. I 
cordially unite with you and Mr. James in craving a 
perfect society, and am, 

Truly yours, A. D, 

New Ton Orry, Feb. 


[It is true that we differ from Mr, James, when he 
says that 'the only force at the bottom of human 
affairs la common force“; for we affirm common force 
and individual force at the same time. ‘‘Common’’ 
to what, if not to all indtviduals? There is no ques- 
tion of preeedence, but of existence; is there, or is 
there not, a veritable Individual force? Mr. James 
thinks he can have society without it; we think that 
the bare fact of society presupposes and implies It; 
and we find that Mr. James does actually presup- 
pose and imply it, even while he imagines he ia dis- 
pensing with it. All we seek to preserve ia the 
roundness ahd wholeness of the truth, as opposed to 
a partial and fragmentary view of it.—Ep.] 


THE RELIGIONS OF PERFEETION AND 
OF DEGRADATION. 


Mr. Eprror:— 

Tour definition of religion, the effort of man to 

pos himself,“ to my mind ie not quite correct, 

tis as often the effort of man to degrade himselt as 
to perfect himself; at least history shows this to be 
the fact, I should say that 'the effort of man to per- 
fect himself“ is comprehensive of the highest, the 
most perfect religion possible. We must accept the 
meaning of the word religion as It is most commonly 
used; namely, as the word that signifies the acts of 
man that are prompted by his feelings concerning his 
spiritual existence. There is in man a desire, a long- 
ing, so etrong, so prominent, so predominating, that 
it justly entitles itself to a place as a faculty, an at- 
tribute of his nature, which can be called most prop- 
arly a religious faculty. 

Man has other faculties or attributes (which are 
very well classified by phrenologists) all of which are 
the sum total of the man; also he is a sympathetic 
being, surrounded by psychological influences. Now 
as Is hls predominating faculty and his psychological 
surroundings, so Is he (or, I might say, as ie his 


psychological surroundings, so Are his faculties. I 
suppose properly that the psychological surroundings 
are the soll from out of which grows the spirit}, 
The man that has grown up free from hereditary 
taint, with well-balanced faculties, with mathemat- 
{cal and moral axioms and reason, the governing 
rinciples of life, will be the man with the most per- 
ect religion. His erect, commanding manhood, 
facing God or Nature, and man, life, death, and 
eternity will be a lasting monument to the fact that 
the most perfect religion lles in the effort of man to 
perfect himself; while the story of the r 
religious performances—the self-torturing o mind 
body of the le of those idolatrous nations of 
Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea—is a lasting 
record on the page of history that tells of the effort 
of man to degrade himself. “ 

Between these two extremes lle all the varied 
religions of the world; and religion is the pro 
name for each and every variety; and eve ballet or 
act that satisfies the longings or desires of this faculty 
in the mind la religion to that being, no matter what 
form it may take. Thus it ie that religion is the 
effort of man both to perfect and eseala himself, 
And auch ie the Janus-faced religion of the Ortho- 
dox Church of to-day. Our degradation, as set forth 
by Mr. James, clearly runs Into annihilation; while 
the other—yours, Mr. Abbot—takes the Individual 
man nearer and nearer to God, H. D. 8. 

MILL River, Mass., Feb. 6, 1876. 


[Probably our correspondent does not mean that 
even the Idolatrous nations of Asia,“ etc., intend to 
degrade themselves by their religion. That may be, 
and often has been, the actual effect of religious be- 
lief and practice; but it cannot be the conscious In- 
tention. In other words, all religion, eo far as it is 
sincere, alme at perfection, not at degradation; and 
what le wanted is a more Intelligent conception of 
what constitutes it.—Ep.] 


_ P —ñ — 
THE “RECOMPENSE OF REWARD.” 
TIPPECANOE CITY, Ohio, } 


Feb. 21, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

After reading Mr. James’ third letter, and before 
reading your reply, I wrote on a piece of paper before 
me the following; “Then society ie made of indi- 
vidual selves, and selves are nothings. Society ie 
then one gigantic Nothing, and should be repre- 
sented this way: 20. : 

Then I paraphrased a well-known verse as follows: 

“This world's a dream, an empty show 

For man's illusion K tel 
The smiles of joy, tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow; 

There's nothing true, but Nothing.“ 

This may be: who knowe? At death I think we 
shall waken up with s little more light on the sub- 
ject. Thie I can’t help hoping for. But if not, we 
all shall “sleep the sleep that knows no waking,” 
and be as happy as he who feels and knows nothing; 
and man can never be that elevated intelligence he 
has so longed for, but must content himself with 
being but one unconscious block in the great pyramid 
of intelligence which Nature appears to be intent on 
erecting, A work worthy of a God! 

„After reading your reply, I wrote the following :— 

“Tf Mr. James and Mr. Abbot could only see that 
self“ le the great central magnet, drawing man on to 

lection—that God, in the nature of things, has 
as not made or required man to act without regard 
to himself! He should have an eye to ‘the recom- 
pense of reward,“ and, If his instinct or moral 
nature does not hit upon the best way of securing 
anch reward, then the reformer should ‘tug away at 
man’s intellectual suspenders’ until he is e to 
such s height that he can see the obvious truth, that 
‘self interests and social interests are the same,’ 
That would be encouraging. Mr. James appears not 
te see self at all, yet he appears troubled how to get 
clear of it; Mr. Abbot sees the great Social must be 
made up of selves, and, if the parts are not perfect, 
the whole cannot be. But he does not see the great 
truth that God, in the nature of things, has made it 
impossible for man to act without regard to himself, 
Hence he keepa tugging away at the wrong euspend- 
ers. But I would by no means insinuate that he is 
not, in the main, doing a master’s work in the righ 
Way.” E. L. CRANE. 

[Since our chief endeavor has been to show that 
“self interesta and social interests are the same,” 
and that, in living for the interests of mankind, each 
man lives for his own as well and achieves the high - 
eat perfection attainable, we do not see what Mr, 
Grane adds to this statement, unless it be an insist- 
ance on the necessity of having an eye to reward.“ 
Perhaps we are in error in thinking that the desire 
of personal reward drives out the unselfish spirit, 
and necessarily obscures the claim of social interests 
te our supreme attention; but we at least perceive 
that whoever lives for all mankind lives for himeelf 
so far as he ls a part of mankind. Does not this 
cover all that Mr. Crane intends to say? If not, we 
shall be glad to hear from him again. One cannot 
easily defend himself against a charge of blindness; 
but the only way to convince him that he is blind, is 
to state exactly what he has failed to see. Ab- 
stractly, we concede that we may be as blind as the 
eyeless fishes in the Mammoth Cave; but we shall 
more cheerfully concede that we are, when furnished 
with a precise description of the objects so visible to 
our critic-seer.—ED, | 
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A LADY'S FOUB QUESTIONS. 
Groron, N. T., Jan. 25, 1876, 
Deak Eprrog:— 


While reading some of your articles in THE 
INDEX, n few questions have been suggested to my 
mind upon which I would ilke to know your opin- 
ion, if you can reasonably grant mea reply at your 
own convenience, It is quite possible that you have 
already answered these questions, substantially; but 
an editor's patience may be supposed to reach twice 
around the world, and tie in a good, generous, double 
bow-knot, 

Yours with profound gratitude and esteem, 


[This letter waa not intended for publication,” 
and so we suppress the name of the writer; but we 
could not poss!bly make so graceful an introduction 
as by printing the above, with its humorous and 
characteristically feminine metaphor, The ques- 
tions fellow: 

1. Are some people morally better with belief in 
Christianity than they would be with belief in Free 
Religion? 

„2. Ought we to make any effort to shake the falth 
— who are perfectly satisfied with Christ- 

“3. If the individuality (or ‘atomicity’) of the soul 
is an argument in favor of its continuance in being, 
does the eternity of God argue his existence as an in- 
dividual or atom ? 

“4, Should you become convinced that the actual 
truth respecting God and immortality would, if 
known and universally received, tend to lower the 
moral status of mankind, would that fact lessen your 
reverence for truth itself?” 

We muet make our answers brief :— 

1, No: because they could not belleve in Free Re- 
ligion without thereby believing In a better morality 
than the Christian,—which could not, of course, 
tend to make them morally worse than they now are, 

2. It ie no part of good morals or good manners to 
be intrusive, But how could the world ever grow 
wiser, If teachers forbore to instruct children—who 
are perfectly satisied with their ignorance? Noth- 
ing but ignorance is ever perfectly satisfied”: 
knowledge, like Oliver Twist, always ‘‘aska for 
more. 

3. Not at all. 

4. If we should become idiotic, probably our rev- 
erence for truth would be lessened; but we should 
have to be pretty far advanced towards idiocy in 
order to become convinced of the Fact“ supposed. 
Morality depends on social, not theological, coneld- 
erations,—Ep, | 


NO DANGER FROM CATHOLICISM. 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEx:— 

Your correspondent “H.” asks whether I do not 
“believe that, if the (Catholic) Church ever acquires 
power, the Pope, as head of the Church, would 
crush each and every liberal, each and every INDEX, 
each and every free school, till none but loyal Oath- 
olics were left.“ 

I would say in reply that I believe that, / che 
earth should suddenly cease to revolve in Its orbit, 
and fly off on a tangent toward the sun, very serious 
consequences would result to the unfortunate inhab- 
itanta thereof. I do not believein the possibility of 
the one occurrence any more than I do of the other. 

When we of this generation have lived to sea the 
complete overthrow of the Pope’s temporal author- 
ity, the weakening of the bonds of the Church in all 
nominally Catholic countries, until France tolerates 
and honors a Renan, and 8 ain tolerates and honors 
a Castelar; when we have lived to see the statesman- 
ship of Bismarck hold back with firm hand the 
Ultramontane influence of the Catholic Church In 
Germany, and everywhere the State declaring its su- 
premacy, while the Church {is powerless to resist, It 
seems to me that one must have wonderfully little 
faith in the inherent vitality of free institutions to 
consider, even as the remotest possibility, the sequi- 
sition of power in our own country by the Catholic 
Church. 

There are no facts or figures which I have ever 
seen that excited my fears of such a Nee 
Everywhere during the last decade has the secular 
iden been gaining ground, and one by one are the 
1 advantages Which have been granted to 
the Church in a few localities by unecrupulous poll - 
tlelans of both parties, overthrown. 

Whenever any queation involving the Integrity of 
our public school system has been raised in the Cath- 
olic interest, the people have overwhelmingly sus- 
talned the schools and rebuked their opponents. It 
was eo in New York and New Jersey, where the 
Catholic influence ia most powerful, and it will be so 
wherever the question Is ralsed. Intelligent Cath- 
olle laymen all over the country are sustaining the 
schools and the State againat the dictum of Pope and 
priest, and the Church is too weak to crush this in- 
ternal opposition, or expel the recalcltrant members, 

Possibly my answer to your correspondent’s ques- 
tion might be in the affirmative, did I admit the pos- 
sibility of the consummation suggested by his I““; 
although when we see in the Catholic nations o 
Europe constant p s toward the separation of 
Church and State, the toleration of other religions, 
and the steady advancement of civilization, I think 
we might logically conclude that it is safe to have 
faith in the safficiency, under all circumstances, of 


the eternal law of evolution, in politica and 
ment as well as in the material universe. 
The radical thinker surely ought to be wise enough 
to see that all organizations—churches or what 
not—are mere forms, through which, If it may, over 
which, if it must, civilization advances, conquering 
and forever to conquer. 
Tours faithfully, Lewis G. JANES. 
i — 
ORTHODOX “HEADERS” IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Sours Mountain, Idaho, Jan. 3, 1876. 
MR. Francis E. ABBOT: 


govern- 


Dear Sir,—In your paper you take atrong grounds 
for the secularizing of the public schools, This all 
liberals strongly favor, and you are doing great ser- 


vice in this cause. You have our heartiest aympa- 
thy and support, and may you sncoeed in your gal- 
lant effort! 

Bat I would reepectfully call your attention to one 
thing you seem to have overlooked, and is a griey- 
ance to the liberala on the coast. I refer to the use 
of such books in our schools as WIIlson'e series of 
Readers, published by Harper & Brothers. Why ban- 
ish the Bible and retain these Readers? We may as 
well retain the Bible. It seems to me the Catholics 


are right to attempt to divide the school fund when 


their children are forced to read and use such 
Readers. 

It ia too much that the bigotry and fanaticism of 
Christianity cannot content itself with ostracizing us 
Uberals, but it must force on our children books 
overflowing with pious twaddle and allly balderdash. 
The commonest occurrences of life give ministers 
an opportunity to ‘point a moral,“ and we can en- 
dure it; bat to mix knowledge with superstition un- 
der the guise of Readers is a little too much. 

Please give us your views on this subject in THE 
INDEX, and greatly oblige 

FRANE LESSMANN. 


[Mr. Lessmann justly complains of such Readers. 
The use of them in public schoola, however, la the 
result of loca) school regulations, not of State enact- 
ments; and this fact throws the responalbility for their 
introduction on each particular community which 
tolerates such encroachments of Orthodoxy. An 
earnest Liberal League could do much to abste this 
nuisance In their own neighborhood; and there is lit- 
tle likelihood of any reform in thia direction until 


the liberals combine to protect themeelvas.—Ep, | 
te —5—V;V“— — 


THE “FREE BELIGION BELL.” 


DEAE INDEX :— 

Ata recent meeting of a literary aoclety connected 
with one of our colleges, a member read Bungay’s 
poem, ‘Creeds of the Bells.“ At the close of the 
recitation he improvised, by request, the following 
atanza :— 

Ho, ye who love man's liberty to tell!’ 

In loyal tones pealed forth a bell. 
*Progreasion fa the law to-day; 

Progress lighta the Eternal way, 

Yet, whatsoever ye leave behind, 

Bring peace, good-will, to all mankind. 
Love well, Love well, Love well, Love well,’ 
Sweetly chimed the Fres Religion Bell.“ 


Diviyrry HALL, Cambridge, Feb, 8, 1876. 


— . ccc — 3uꝛù— 
MR. BRADFORD'S LECTURE. 


Braver FALLS, Pa., Feb. 21, 1876. 
Ep. INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—Rey. A. B. Bradford, of Enon Valley in 
this State, favored us with a rare treat by reading in 
my parlors to a select company his masterly lecture 
in favor of secular schools, the taxation of church 
property, and the maintenance of a purely secular 
government. The profound reasoning and boldness 
with which Mr. Bradford presented the Demands of 
Liberalism” entitles him to rank among the first ad- 
vocates of freethought. J. E. EMERSON, 


[We should be very glad to receive Mr. Bradford's 
paper for publication, for the high quality of hie 
work la well known.—Ep.] 


THE WORD “REVEREND,” 


NEWPORT, R. I., Feb. 21, 1870. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Now that the judiciary committee of 
the Privy Council, speaking ibrongh the Lord Chan- 
cellor, has decided in the case of Peet that the word 
„Reverend“ fe not a title, but only an epithet, a 
mark of respect and reverence, and nothing more, 
and not exclusively vested in the Church of England, 
I hope to see your editorial contributor, Mr, Voysey, 
follow the vane of the rector of Little Petherick 
in Cornwall, and drop the prefix. 

Very respectfully, 
SAWL R. Honey. 


THE FOLLOWING extract from the Catholic Timesin- 
dicates the growth of freethought principles in the 
very home o relies bigotry and political serfdom: 
“The grave scandal recently presented in the Assize 
Courts of Rome gives pain and anxiety to every hon- 
est man. There are men now in the city of the 
Popes, where but a few years ago religion was all in 
all, who refuse to take the oath because they openly 
declare themselves atheists and unbelievers, and 
the magistracy blushes not to say that, ‘an oath is a 
mere formality which does not bind the conscience.’ 
It seems like a dream, but it is a painful reality, 


that the actual rulers of the once Hor City have now 
goneto a depth below Paganism itself whieh recog- 
nized, at all events, an avenging God, and taught that 
it was easier to find a city without foundations than 
a people without religion.... But the Italian gov- 
ernment officially approves such Infidelity and un- 
belief, Inasmuch as it allows its magistrates to 
declare that an oath le a mere formality that does 
not bind the conscience. It ts difficult to conceive 
anything more scandalous pronounced from the very 
seat of judgment than that the solemn oath instituted 
by law in criminal proceedings for the protection of 
truth should be declared a mere formality, and that 
too by a State which declares that the Catholic relig- 
fon is Ita basis, and offers itself to the world as the 
guardian of the august head of religion.“ 


Poetry. 


Tor THE INDEX.) 


BLIND. 


Bars of crimson and amber, 
Dashes of purple and gold, 
Wrought In the western glory 
‘That is old as the world is old— 
Paling and deepening ever, 
Trembling with splendor untold? 


Oh, eyes that are weary of seeing 

The brownness and bareness of garth, 
Oh, eyes that are heavy with revels, 

And know only tears of mirth! 

Gaze long on the beauty vouchsafed you, 
That giveth the soul a new birth. 


Crimson, say you, and amber? 

Ab! crimson seems warm, like your love; 
And amber I fancy delicious 

As sweet-ecented airs of a grove; 

And the gold and the purple are surely 
Tn symphonies’ souls interwove. * 


How fair must the hour be that gladdens 
The world with such beauty supreme; 
How biesseéd the eyes that behold it, 
Though gazing hot tears between! 
Rejoice, be ye glad of the vision; 

Tonly can see in a dream, 


The time would be long, love, without thee, 
While in bitter life-darkneas I bide; 

The way would be rugged and thorny, 

I know not what pain would betide; 

Love's magic doth change hours to momenta, 
Rough places and thorns it doth hide. 


Loving, untiring magician, 

Doth thy patient heart never quail? 
From mine eyes, if for only a moment 
Of rapture, were lifted the veil, 

And I might see thes—all unheeded 

The Heavens might flush and grow pale. 


CARROLL GopFREY,. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
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J. H, Clark, $3.20; B. McCallum, $4; A. Grant, 
M. Simmons, $1; James Parton, $3.20; D. Ayres, 
A. Hodsdon, 30 cents, 

All receipts of casb will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persona 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 

N. B—Please remit by post-office money-order, by regis- 
tered letter, or by draft on Boston or New York. Checks 
on interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of Tax 1N- 
DEX which are not on , if of small amount, be oth- 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice, 

N. B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
INDEX mail-tag, and report at once any error in either. 

N. B,—When writing about a former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly as possible. 


THE LAWS CONCERNING NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, considered as wishing to continue the subscription. 

2 it subscribers wish their papers discontinued, pub- 
Ushers may continue to send them until all arroarages aro 


A 3. If subscribers move to other places without informing 
the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direction, 
the arg hea responsi le. Notice should always be given 
of the removal. 

4. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the office or place to which they are sent, they are 
— T until they settle bills and give notico to 

iscontinue, 

5. The courts have decided that refusi to take a paper 
trom the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for, is 
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arrears, ia sent to the publisher, 
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Advertisements. 
MN HE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertial ablic is te 
funy solicited for TRE LODEK. The —— t 
will be honestly made to keep the advertio~ 
pages of Tun INDEX in entire harmon: 
ite ral character and principles, an: 
thus to h to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
Geusrous eapport, To this end, all b roger 
su 0 end, 
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tisements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
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. bo made. FRANCIS E ABBOT, Tale 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun INDEX 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1873, 
To Tam ET Asso, Toledo, Ot 20, 
Gentlemen,— had occasion to adver- 
tise in your papar during the past two years 
te 7, I take pleasure In stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
tarns—better in fact than from book adver: 
tisementa in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
Tecelved months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
Yours traly, 
HENEY 8, STEBBOW, 
Special arrangements will be mada at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 


No.1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON , 


hag been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Frea and Rational 
Religion. 


It iu the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thonght of the age on àll religious 
questionas, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


Tt is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following st of Editorial Contributors — 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mua, EK D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Buy. CHARLES YOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mase. 


Every beral shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ee the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alism, Every Christian mintater, and every thini- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
monts and the movementa which the Church will 
bave to meet in the future. 


Almost svery number contains = discourse or 
Yeading article, which alone in worth the price of 
one yoar's subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
wach s journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country ia a good signofthetimes. There ls no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological pariodicals is, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still; “J read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Send $3.00 for ons year, or 75 cents for three 
Months on trial, 

Address THE INDEX 


No. I Tremont Place Boston. 
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FREE 
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Johnson on ‘Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8, Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott, 


Proceedings of Seventh Anmual 
Meeting, 1874. 88 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signa of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “Reformed Juda- 
lam,“ and of the statements by Messrs, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitades towards Christianity,— 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D, A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion," and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, 3. F. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Beligions of China, by, Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 conta. 


Henson and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, $1.50. 


These publications are for anle at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 16 
quite limited, Orders by mail may be ad 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WN. J. POTTER Seo. F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS, 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. 8PENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
¥. k. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Bingle Photographs, 35 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 

Address, THE INDEX, 


No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. K. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and Modern Principles.“ M. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cies," says, in sletter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, bat sabse- 
quently authorised to be used; “I have now 
read Turm FOB THE Traces,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 13 copios $1.00, 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3—Leeture on the Bible, by the Eer. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00, 


No. 6—"God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposea the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1,00. 


No. 6. —- The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00. 


No. 71.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of overy 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents copies 80 cents. 


No. 6.—-The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that iu- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 

_ tution, Price 8 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distributa it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


Noli—The God or Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 

Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No, 12.—Ie Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 14 — A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, dy F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
slatent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetui: 
of onamong men, Price 10 cents; 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


at 


Ho. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Maas, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, Engiand. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Maas. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion: 

To foster à voblar spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianisr 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX 1s special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pova of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ocational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make à united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
à great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable loading pa- 
per or oA of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasno, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vovsey has tindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will de made from time to 
time as olroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 
TERMS. 

The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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thie respect, all that the intelligent padre and Bieh- 


op McQuaid sald of the efficlency of properly exer- 

m parental authority in keeping sectarian fervor 
vivid. 

Without paternal boota of considerable thickness, 
no sectarian belief can be made hereditary in any 
family for more than one generation or two. On this 
alone depends the difference between what we see, 
in this respect, in Europe and in this country. The 
letter of the law, with regard to paternal authority, 
le, in thie country, pretty much what it is in Europe 
—Draconian. But In Europe it ie enforced with 
Draconian rigor, and therefore in Europe sectarian- 
ism la, with very few exceptions, strictly hereditary. 
In America the Draconian rigor of the law becomes 
an empty spectre In presence of the common sense 
of the people. Parents do not avall themselves of 

wer which the law gives to them upon their chil- 

ren, who, a8 soon ss they reach puberty, are here, 
in most reapects, practically as free as if they had 
reached majority. This is right eo far as it goes; 
and if a change le demanded it ia the letter of the 
law that should be accommodated to the manners of 
the people, and not the con The authority of 
the parent upon the child is legitimate as long as the 
child ls a child; but even then it should not be used 
in enforcing upon a youthful mind the sectarian fan- 
cles of another time and of less happy countries. 
net such a tyranny we, men, will protect the 
consciences of our fellow-citizens, whether children 
or not, whether the children of Catholics or the chil- 
dren of other persons. The declamations of Bishop 
McQuaid on the sanctity of parental authority and 
the liberty of parental conscience from State in- 
terference are very fiue. But iu substance what does 
all that mean? That monks and nuns shall have the 
power of enforcing Roman Catholic beliefs and prac- 
tices on the children of Roman Catholics through 
the whip, the college prison, and the bread-and-wa- 
ter pittance, just as is done in France and elsewhere; 


and that if the children revolt and run away, the. 


Protestant sheriff (notwithstanding the beautiful 

reface about the absence of State Interference) shall 
be required to catch the fugitives and bring them 
back to the detested abode. 


BALAAM’S PROPHECIES. 


BY WILLIAM DENTON. 


Balaam, an Eastern soothsayer, is rather singu- 
larly elevated into the rank of a true prophet, and 
his language in the Bible is adduced as proof of its 
divinity, ‘Che Israelites In their travels came to 
Moab’; and the King of Moab, being afraid of them, 
sent for Balaam to come and curse them. This he 
at firet refased to do, but after mach persuasion 
went to the King of Moab, when he uttered repeat- 
ed bless on the people he had been paid to curse. 

Who informed Moses what was said by Balaam 
we are not told, but must believe he received it by 
direct inspiration. He prefaces his prophecy with a 
false enlogy of the Israelites; “He hath not beheld 
iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen perversion in 
Ierael. The Lord his God is with him, and the 
shont of a king is among them, God hath brought 
them out of Egypt; he hath, as it were, the strength 
of an unicorn,’ 

And this, too, after the worship of the golden calf; 
after they had murmured for water, aud desired to 
retarn to the flesh-pots of Egypt; and after God had 
said to Moses: Let me alone that I may destroy 
them. And God impressed Balaam that “he hath, 
as it were, the strength of an unicorn”! God Al- 
mighty as strong as a rhinoceros! 

The prophecy states that Israel's king should be 
higher than Agag; but how high Agag wae we have 
no means of knowing. From the account, we may 
suppose him to have n a petty king of the Amal- 
kites, and there would be nothing wonderful in Is- 
rnel'e king being higher than he. . 

“There shall come a star out of Jacob, and a 
sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and sball smite the 
corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Sheth.”—Num. xx!v., 17 

The star and sceptre are here supposed to denote 
some illustrious king or ruler, and this prophecy is 
said by Bishop Newton to have been fulfilled in Da- 
vid, for we are told in Samuel that David smote 
Moab.” But where is the proof that the account in 
Samuel is true? Or, supposing it to be true, who 
enn tell that the prophecy was written before Mosb 
was smitten? Granting that the whole was just as 
recorded, what was there wonderful in foretelling 
that one nation would smite the borders of another 
nation in the space of several hundred years? It 
would have been much more wonderful if they had 
not, 

The prophecy says nothing about Moab'e smitin 
Israel, and yet the Israelites were the slaves of Moa 
for eighteen years,—Judges ili., 14. 

The same sceptre was to destroy all the children of 
Sheth, If Sheth means all the sone of Adam, then 
all mankiud were to be destroyed by it. If it does 
not mean that, what does it mean? 

“And Edom shall be a possession: Seir also shall 
be a possession for his enemies, and [arae) shall do 
valisotly. Out of Jacob shall come he that shall 
Dave dominion, and destroy him that remaineth of 
the city.” (18th and 19th verses.) Edom and Seir 
were to be possessions for his enemies. Whose ene- 
mies? The enemies of Israel, or the enemies of 
Edom and Seir? If the enemies of Israel, then they 
bad possession already; if the enemies of Edom and 
Beir, the same prophecy might be made regarding 
every country then existing, for nothing was more 
common than for countries to become the possession 
of their enemies, and it needed no prophet to foretell 
such a fate, 


The prophecy states that out of Jacob shall come 
he that shall have dominion, and destroy him that 
remaineth of the city. It would have been atrange if 
a nation hed produced no one who had dominion, 
and nearly as strange if he had not destroyed some 
city; and since no time is fixed, no individual pointed 
out, and no city mentioned, Balaam was quite safe 
In making the prophecy. 

Some think the prophecy had an ultimate fulfil- 
ment in Jesus Christ; and doubtless it refers to bim 
just as much ws it does to David, and to Martin 

uther as much as either. 

“The Kenite shall be wasted till Asshur shal) 
carry them away captive.” Whether this was fal- 
filled or not, the Bible does not enlighten us. 

“Ships shall come from the coast of Chittim, and 
shall affllet Asshur, and shall afflict Eber, and he 
shall also perish forever.“ 

What country is meant by Chittim nobody knows. 
Some think it refera to the coast of Cyprus; others 
to Italy; and others still to the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean. If by Assbur is meant Assyria, 
which ie generally acknowledged by commentators, 
aud Chittim was in or near the Mediterranean, then 
it was Impossible for the ships of Ohittim to afflict 
Assyria, for to do, so they must have doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and navigated the shallow water 
of the Euphrates in ship» large enough to accom 
plish such a voyage. But Africa was not elreumnav- 
igated till centuries after Assyria ceased to be a na- 
tion. Of Eber there is nothing to be learned, either 
in the Bible or out of it. 

So much for Balaam’s prophecies, 

Newton, commenting on them, says: It appears 
that Balaam was a prophet divinely inspired, or he 
never could have foretold so many distant events, 
some of which are fulfilling in the world at this 
ime. 

When viewed by eyes divested of Orthodox specta- 
cles, It is very clear that the prophecies In the Bible 
attributed to Balaam are altogether unworthy the 
name of prophecy; and that cause must be weak that 
requires to be established by such evidence. 


JUDGE TAFT CALLED TO THE CABINET. 
HIS NOMINATION AS SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Judge Taft le a lawyer of wide experience and 
pront ability, No man in South-weatern Ohio is 

tter known or more highly respected, He served 
for a short time on the bench of the Superior Court 
in Cincinnati, and delivered a minority opinion in 
reference to the Bible in the schools. This created 
a prejudice againet him in certain quarters, although 
the opinion of his 3 was subsequently over- 
ruled and hie own sustained by the Supreme Court 
on appeal. Last summer he was a prominent candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for Governor of 
Ohio, and he would undoubtedly have carried the 
Convention against Gov. Hayes if it had not been for 
the school and temperance questions. His strength 
was in the cities; the Cincinnati and Cleveland dele- 
gations united In his support, but the country dele- 
gates urged that although bie deeleion on the school 
question might be for the beat interest of the com- 
mon schools, it would be Impossible to make their 
constituents understand hia position, On the eve of 
the Convention Gov. Hayes telegraphed to one of 
the delegates: ‘I cannot allow my name to be used 
against Judge Taft, He ie an able and pure man, 
and a sound Republican. I would not accept a nom- 
ination obtained by a contest with him.” The Re- 
publican leaders, however, felt that It would be un- 
wise to nominate a man whose record on two impor- 
tant tisanes would have to be explained on the stump, 
and Judge Taft's name was withdrawn after 186 votes 
had been cast for him, He explained his views on 
the school question at a meeting held in the evening 
to ratify the nomination of Gov, Hayes. The divi- 
alon of the school fund among the churches or 
sects,”’ he gald, would be as fatal to our school sys- 
tem as the dissolution of our political Union would 
be to our political power. ithont our common 
schools our liberties are endangered, our ballots dan- 
gerous, I believe that they who would now divide 
the schools will sooner or later be satisfied to leave 
religious instruction and worsbip to the family and 
church, while the State attends to the great duty of 
making this education universa) through the great 
ayatem of common schools.“ Judge Taft took an 
active part in the canvass, With tbe single exce 
tion of last year's campaign, however, he hag studi- 
ously kept ont of politics, and has devoted all bis 
time and energy to his proferslon.— New York Tri- 
dune, March 8, 


oe 


WORSHIP OF THE GOLDEN CALF.—What we need 
is a higher and more exacting public morality, 
severer judgments upon lapses in honorable conduct, 
sharper self-criticism, the elevation of the tone of 
business conduct, the pirak socia] punishment of 

litical offenders, and the denial to a man of a 
ending seat in the church or in soclety who does not 
come with clean hands, The only question la, How 
are we to do the things required? So long asthe 
rich man—no matter how bad his public life, no mat- 
ter that he may be known to every member of the 
church as a bribe-taker and public plnnderer—is re- 
celved with open arms in any church to which he 
offers himself for membership, how can we expect a 
higher tone in business, social, or public life? Now, 
to our thinking, the very basis of all our present pri- 
vate and public rottenness has its seat in the dishon- 
esty of the churches. There are but few of our 
readers who do not know as well as we do, that the 
shortcomings of the poor members of churches are 
visited with stern punishment. while the sins of the 
rich members are passed over in silence, We re- 
member a case which made a sensation some twenty- 


‘give the date of such remittance as exactly na poss 


five years ago. A woman was brought up for disci- 
pline in the old John Street Methodist Church. She 
was charged with the reading of novels. She admitted 
her heinous offence, and was either censured or ex- 
pelled, we forget which. A low fellow among the 
members asked her who were the publishers of the 
novels which she read, She answered that the pub- 
lishers were the Harper Brothers, Thie low fellow 
moved that the H , who were members of the 
church, be disciplined for 2 novels, He was 
“sat upon” immediately by the whole body of dea- 
cons. There was one law for the poor woman and 
another for the rich publishers, So long as the 
churches are corrupt and subservient, can we expect 
to see n high standard of honor among business men, 
faithful performances of duty by public officere, or s 
higher social tone? While the teachers of morali 
bow them down in worehip before the Golden Calf, 
can they expect their pupils to do otherwise ?—N. F. 
Dispatch, 
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As REPORTED above, Mr. Kilgore bas received 
the firat subscription to the fund for the Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals, just in season for ac- 
knowledgment in thie issue of THE INDEX, We 
hope it will prove to be the first of a long list. Mr. 
Kilgore writes: Perhaps you will see fit to extract 
a word from Mr, A.’s letter, it is eo good. ‘I give 
myself the pleasure of handing you enclosed $5.00 
for the good work’—has the true ring. Time will 
prove it to be the most honorable money ever ex- 
pended, and his children’s children will be proud 
of it.“ P.S,—Three other subscriptions have also 
just been reported. 

Mn. UNDERWoon’s lecture thie week on Modern 
Scientific Materialiam’”’ will command deserved at- 
tention as a very able and careful paper, If we de- 
sired to offer any criticism, it would be that his 
premises seem to us to be those of a purely subjec- 
tive Idealism, and not to warrant the assumption of 
the objective existence of any ‘‘material’’ world at 
all. But we desire only to thank Mr. Underwood 
for favoring TE INDEX with ŝo fine « statement of 
a philosophy which, even if not the whole truth, cer- 
tainly presents a part of the truth, to which very 
imperfect justice Is still done. 


THE ACQUISITION of an accomplished lady corre- 
apondent in England, the first of whose weekly Eng- 
lish Sketches“ will be found in another column, is 
an event upon which we must specially congratulate 
the readers of Tak INDEX. Mrs. Besant has already 
earned a high reputation at home, both as a popular 
lecturer and as one of the most talented writers for 
the London National Reformer, Charles Bradlaugh’s 
vigorous and fearless journal; and Mr. Moncure D. 
Conway, some monthe since, drew ln the Cincinnati 
Commercial a most charming portrait of her as she 
appeared before an English andience (a portrait 
which, by the way, he himself assured us fell far 
short of the truth). Wholly unsolicited, and moved 
by generous friendship for THE INDEX, she offered 
a fow weeks ago to write these letters regularly for 
our columns, and we accepted the offer with alacrity 
and gratitude, That our readers will appreciate the 
favor so kindly conferred on them and us, we are as- 
sured beforehand. But we wish that the high eulo- 
gy she passes on the American people—‘‘You have 
preserved for us the honor of our common name“ 
were not so sure to bring the hot blood to their 
cheeks, as the accumulated disgraces of thls evil 
hour rash to their recollection, Mrs. Besant did not 
mean to be satirical in the least; but, alas, into what 
a terrible satire do Schenck and Belknap and their 
brood turn her innocent and admiring worde! Yet 
she ia not wrong—America is indeed sound at the 
heart; and we shall none of us be the worse to find 
that high and noble things, despite all evil seeming, 
are expected of us still as a mere matter of course. 
If we are knaves and slaves, we shall soon enough be 
found out; lf we are honest freemen, we must do 
the deeds of honest freemen. 


THE PRIESTLY INTIMIDATION OF CATH- 


OLIO PARENTS, 


A bill has been recently introduced Into the Rhode 
Teland Legislature designed to protect Catholic par- 
ents from priestly interference and intimidation. 
The occasion of its introduction was an affidavit by 
the father of a Miss De Fray, who ewore that the 
ehlld's mother had been excluded from the sacred 
rites of the Catholic Church for sending her to the 
public school, and had been told that the exciusion 
would be continued ss long as she persisted in her 
rebellion against Church authority, The firet sec- 
tion of the bill reads as follows :— 

“No person shall hereafter threaten, dissnade, 
hinder, or obstruct by denouncing, threatening, In- 
timidating, or otherwise interfering with any parent 
or lan who may send or wish to send any child 
under his control to any public school In thia State 
which such child is qualified to enter; nor shall any 

raon, other than a parent or guardian, attempt to 

Inder or prevent any child from attending a public 
school from which such child shall not have been ex- 
palia, or which he is not prohibited from attending 
n consequence of some law or regulation of such 
school.” 

The third section imposes a fine of fifty dollars for 
each and every offence of the kind specified in the 
firat section. 

On thie proposed law the New York Independent 
comments as follows :— 

„The best thing to be done with thie proposition 
fe to lay it on the table and then leave it there. As 
a law it would be an outrage to religious liberty and 
a dlagrace to the State of Rhode Ieland. If Catholic 
parents choose to be influenced by any threatened 
denial of the privileges of the Church, or by any 
spiritual anathemas of the Catholic priesthood in 
respect to the question of sending thelr children to 
the public school, then so be it, This is their busi- 
ness, and with it the State can have nothing to do 
without exceeding ite own province. This is a free 
country for Catholica ms well as Protestanta; and, 
hence, no law should attempt to provide any pro- 
tection for Catholic parents against the Church in- 
fluences of thelr priests. The question is one which 
they must settle between themselves, and any regu- 
lation of it by the civil power would be simply an act 
of despotism. Lawcan supply no remedies for the 
victims of superstition. It must assume their com- 

tency to take care of themselves. Nor can it 
Judy Interfere with the right of any one, be be 
priest or layman, to denounce and oppose the public 
school system, and do what he can, without any act 
of violence, to induce parenta to send thelr children 
to private rather than to public schoole,” 

The general principle on which the Independent 
rests these criticlsme,— namely, the impropriety of 
State interference in the internal regulation of 
Church affalrs,—ia undeniably s sound one; and the 
Independent evidently intends to apply this principle 
In all fairness to the case in question. If there were 
no civil righta involved—if it were simply a case in 
which purely ecclesiastical penalties had been 
threatened for purely ecclesiastical offences,—there 
could be no reasonable objection to the Independent's 
solution of the difficulty. If s Catholic, for instance, 
should neglect to go to confession, and should in 
consequence be refased the sacraments by his priest, 
he ought not to look to the State for redress of such 
a grievance; for refusal of the sacraments ie not a 
civil wrong, and cannot be recognized as a wrong at 
all by the courts or the legislature. But the present 
case is one of more difficulty, and we are inclined to 
differ from the view of it taken by the Independent. 
Bearing in mind that this whole school queation (as 
we have shown at length in the lecture published 
in Tax INDEX of last week) Involves the rights 
of three parties, the children, the parents, and the 
State, let us analyze the case s little more closely, 
and see whether there is not a manifest justice in 
some such law as that now proposed in Rhode 
Toland. y 

1. The right of the child.to a rudimentary educa- 
tion is sufficiently regarded, if he actually receives 
such an education; and it la no concern of the State, 
In that case, where the education is imparted, The 
State’s daty as the protector of the child’s rights is 
discharged, if It does not permit the child to be de- 
prived of hia education by parent or priest, So much 
ns this is required by the principle of ‘compulsory 
education,” which will yet be recognized as essential 
to the democratic form of government; but more 
than this would be inconslstent with It. 

2. If the Catholic parent prefers to send his child 
to a Catholic school, and sees that the child le actu- 
ally instructed there In secular knowledge to the 
requisite degree,—if he freely chooses to submit his 
conscience to the dictation of his priest, and volun- 
tarily surrenders the exercise of jis conscience as an 
independent individual,—then again there is no civil 
wrong, and no call for the State to interfere. 

But suppose that the parent conscientiously be- 


Hevea that his child will receive « better education at 
the public than at the Catholic echool, and therefore 
feels bound in conscience, for his child's sake, to send 
him to the public echool; then it le an essential part 
of his “religious IIberty“ to obey his own individual 
conscience in this matter, without interference by 
any outside party. He may still remain a sincere 
Catholic on the whole; he may believe in all the 
dogmas and rites of the Catholic Church, and in 
every other respect intend tq submit to its authority; 
but he bas become so far independent as to desire to 
exercise hie “religious liberty“ as an individual, in 
respect to the education of hia child. We admit that 
de is taking the first step outside of Catholicism, and 
ceases to be wholly faithful to its inexorable logic; 
nevertheless, he is a citizen, with all a citizen’s 
righta, and, notwithstanding his inconelstency, is 
entitled to protection in those rights by the State, 
If only strict logicians could enjoy their civil rights, 
we fear that there would be very few to enjoy them; 
but it is necessary to secure their civil rights to all 
who do not forfelt them by crime, * 

But, now that the Catholic parent makes this first 
beginning in the exercise of his individual conscience, 
and thereby really begins to fit himself for worthy 
citizenship in a State based wholly on the righta of 
individuals, the priest steps In, takes advantage of 
the parent’s still undiminished faith in the Catholic 
doctrines, and threatens to deprive him of Catholic 
privileges which he still believes essential to his sal- 
vation, unless he yields absolute submission to the 
priest and sends his child to the parochial’ school. 
It is of no sort of consequence what particular beliefs 
the priest appeals to, in the effort to intimidate the 
parent in the exercise of bis “religious liberty,” his 
Individual conacience; it fs perfectly immaterial 
whether the priest threatens death to his body or 
damnation to his soul; the fact remains that the par- 
ent is intimidated and coerced in his conscience, and 
that this attack on hie free individuality ie a direct 
and grievous Infringement of hie most precious rights. 
A system of religious terrorism is brought to bear 
with crushing effect on the thoroughly honest, but 
yet timid and superstitious conacience of the Catholic 
parent, who has been trained from childhood to 
believe in the potency of priestly threats and to sub- 
mit to them as to the voice of God himself; and what 
wonder is it, if thousands are frightened into a 
course which their better judgmenta deplore? This 
is the case with very many Catholic parents, as is 
proved by the necessity of the priesta’ resorting to 
threats hs the only means of filling up and sustaining 
the Catholic schools. Yet wherein is thia religious 
terrorism, driving parents to send their children to 
schools which they believe to be less useful than the 
public schoole, worse than a political terrorism which 
drives colored voters to cast their ballots contrary to 
the dictates of their own judgment? We cannot 
consider the one any less a crime against the person 
than the other. The proof of Intimidation in the 
making of a contract or a will vitlates it in the 
courts; a bill has just been introduced in Congress 
declaring it a penal offence to ‘intimidate any wit- 
ness by threatening him with prosecution”; auch 
influences are recognized in many cases as violations 
of personal liberty; why not in thie? 

The fact of priestly Intimidation of an extreme 
and most oppressive nature, In many cases, Is placed 
beyond a doubt by explicit evidence. A gentleman 
of large experience and high social position in thie 
city bears timely testimony to this fact as follows: 


“Boston, March 6, 1876, 

Dear Sir,—When listening to your recent lecture 
in reply to Bishop McQuaid, I regretted not to have 
stated to you a fact of which I was cognizant as to 
the schools of New York, in order to show that, 
however much the prieets may desire to instruct the 
children In their schools, the scholars are forced, 
contrary to their own wish and that of their parents 
in many cases, to leave the public achools in order to 
attend the Catholic schools, 

“Two or three years ago, accommodations for as 
many as thirty thousand (30,000) scholars in Catho- 
lic schools were prepared in New York, The prob- 
lem was how to fill those schools. Some of the chil- 
dren preferred to remain in the public schools, and 
the parents wished to have them remain. But the 
priests, finding their schools unfilled, went to the 
parents under their charge, and forced them by 
threats (such as you know) to take their children 
from the public, and make them attend the parish, 
schools, I think I have heard it stated that as many 
as fifty were romoved within a very short space of 
time from some of the large grammar schools for 

ris, contrary to the wishes and in apite of the tears, 
n many cases, of children and mothers. I am con- 
fident I have stated the case correctly, and not over- 
stated it, It may be verified or corrected by applica- 
tion to the Board of Education in the city of New 
York, if there should be occasion to wish to know 
more about it. 
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“The point I would make is: f Catholic children 
desire earnestly to attend the public schools and not 
to attend the parish schools, that should be taken 
into account, as far as It goes, as a protest against the 
exactions of the Catholic priesthood, who claim to 
educate certain of our young citizens, male and fe- 
male, In parish schools, whether they will or no. 

“I send these statements for you to make use of, 
in whole or In part, as you may think proper. 

Fours respectfully, D 


Three things should here be noted: the great re- 
Iuctanes of the children and parents alike and the 
violation of the rights of both—the fact of priestly 
intimidation, Its iniquity, and its success—and the 
necessity of protecting the parents from this forcible 
interference with their individual consciences, which 
is practically tantamount to a deprivation of their 
civil right to send thelr children to such schools as 
they at heart judge the best. 

3. But,“ It is urged, the State cannot meddle 
with fatimidations based on such superstitious fears 
as these, without mixing the State with the Church, 
‘Law can supply no remedies for the victima of su- 
perstition,’’’ But, without lnqulring at all into the 
nature of any alleged intimidation further than to 
establish ita existence as a fact, the law ought to 
protect inoffensive citizens from intimidation alto- 
gether, if it invades, impairs, or destroys the free ex- 
erciae of their {Individual minds and consclences, or 
the full enjoyment of their civil rights. Now ‘itis a 
civil right of every citizen to send his children, if 
qualified, to the public schools; and every State 
which, like Rhode Island, guarantees “religious and 
political freedom“ to Ita inhabitants, makes the free 
exercise of the individual conscience also a civil 
right. It is, then, a violation of their civil rights to 
attempt by intimidation of any sort, no matter what, 
to frighten parents from sending their children to the 
public schools; it is neither more nor less than a 
crime against the person, and therefore against the 
State, which the State ought to treat as a crime and 
to punish as a crime. The crime consists in the In- 
timidation which deters inoffensive citizens, against 
their will, from claiming or enjoying their civil rights 
—not at all in the nature of the fears appealed to by 
those who practise it upon them. Whether it {a the 
Catholic priests or the Ku-Klux-Klan that undertake 
to play the role of intim{dators, it matters nothing; 
no fres State can long survive where such crimes can 
be committed with impunity, and it is about time 
for the American Republic to become aware of its 
own danger in permitting them, On every ground, 
we fail to see why the proposed law in Rhode Island 
is not a just, a righteous, and a needed one. Al- 
though there ia a certain ludicroneness in seeing = 
Church which pleada “parental prerogative’ and 
“parental rights” against the public school aystem 
take the {initiative in remorselessly trampling them 
ander foot, the subject Ia of altogether too serious a 
nature to provoke much mirth; and we trust that the 
Independent will reconsider Its somewhat hastily 
formed views concerning it, At any rate, we hope 
that our countrymen will not so hastily cismiss from 
consideration the pertinent reminder of their duty 
which Rhode Island, the ancient and tried friend of 
religious liberty, has now so pointedly given. 

„gut thie jaa free country for Catholics, as well 
as Protestanta,’ says the Independent. Yea—just so 
long as Catholics propagate their religion by peraua- 
sion, by argument, by appeals to imagination or faith 
or the senses, or by other peaceable méans; and no 
longer. It is nota fres country for Catholics, when 
they resort to force or intimidation; or, if it is, it 
ceases to be a free country for anybody else. Have 
I not x right to wollop my own nigger?”’ indignantly 
exclaimed the slave-holder, planting himself on his 
constitutional right to be free from the meddling 
North. “Havel not a right to make my child re- 
ligious?” might have been exclaimed by the Rev. 
Mr. Lindsley, who whipped his little three-year-old 
child to death for refusing to bay its prayers. That 
is the argument of “parental rights,’’ and it is the 
only argument of the Catholic Church in defence of 
its treatment of refractory parents themselves. Now 
itis time to understand clearly that this Is not a 
res country“ for any man to onslave, or to abuse, 
or to oppress, or to intimidate any other human 
being; and the plea of a consclence“ which requires 
these things ought to be sternly refused. The “‘lib- 
erty of conscience" Is a most precious right of the in- 
dividual, and it should be protected by all the power 
of the State, so long as the Individual does not inaiet 
on wronging any other individual; but beyond that 
point it becomes tyranny, which has no rights what- 
ever in a ‘free country.“ The Catholic conscience 
in the matter of the schools is the conscience of the 
Catholic Church as an organized despotiam, not the 


conscience of free individuals; and it nelther has nor 
ought to have the least sanction, protection, or rev- 
erence, when it manifests itself in trampling under 
foot the consclences of individuals. This is as ſree 
country” for individuals alone, not for great corpora- 
tions whose exclusive aim ls to subjugateand enslave 
individuals; and it will be a woful day for humanity, 
when the people of the United States, by infatuated 
concessions and an easy gullibility in swallowing the 
cunning sophistries of those who aim only at POWER, 
cease to protect the rights and liberties of individuals 
against every oppressor. 
— — Eö—Ü— 


THE EVANGELISTS. 


As I sat in the Hippodrome a spectator of the 
course, some thoughts came to me which, common- 
place as they may appear, and unworthy to be put 
down in print, may be suggestive of the incidental 
effects of the revival. The title of Evangelist“ that 
is bestowed on them provokes comparisons not 
Wholly in their favor. The original evangelists were 
not of their kind. 

Jesus, the first evangelist, was distinctly of a very 
different kind. He came to the metropolis an oppo- 
nent of the existing, popular, rich, and powerful sect 
of the day,—was the apostle of unfashionable ideas, 
and had the Charch’s priesta and high personalities 
arrayed against him, He could not preach at the 
corner of a street without being told to move on.“ 

Mr. Moody, his successful successor, finds every- 
thing reversed. The Scribes and Pharisees are on 
his side to a man; the wealth and high Influence is 
all with him; a perfectly organized army sustains 
him with the respectability of the town. The Master 
had not where to lay his head; he has the superb 

guest- room of one of the finest houses in New York 
as his sleeping-chamber, is lodged like a prince, and 
fares sumptnously every day. Instead of twelve 
poor disciples, he has sa many Christian helpers” 
and Christian workers“ as he chuoses to draw from 
the Orthodox legions. He is the pet of the syna- 
gogues. The papers, having a shrewd eye to busi- 
ness, report hia sermons and puff his efforts. 

„The saying of Peter ls no longer true, ‘Silver and 
gold have I none,“ said the Pope to the saint, as he 
pointed to the treasures of the Church, ‘But nelther 
is the other part of what he sald true, ‘In the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and walk,“ the saint 
replied to the Pope. The preaching of the first 
evangelists produced great excitement. Mr, Moody 
produces none. His audiences are quiet, but cool. 
They neither laugh nor cry, neither shout nor sob, 
Not aripple of emotion passes over the vast assem- 
bly. There la not even the enthusiasm that crowds 
generate, He Is no orator, does not make his points 
well, misses the effect of his best illustrations, tells 
his stories clumsily, has no humor, no wit, no pa- 
thos. He is simply a galvanic battery. His head 
being set flat upon his shoulders, with no neck to 
limit the passage of blood to his brain, the Inter- 
course between lungs and cerebellum is close; he 
has also the advantage of a full and swift respire- 
tlon. There is a propriety in the prominence he 
gives In his preaching to the Blood.“ There ia 
little else. The charm of Mr. Sankey’s singing (and 
it is a rare one) is the absolute distinctness of his 
articulation of worde. Not a syllable is lost. The 
voice is a low baritone, of amall compass, strong, 
clear, and telling, but not especially sweet. The 
effect, which by the way is greatly overestimated, is 
in great measure due to the rhetorical tricka he 
practises, the bold, dynamic transitions, the assist- 
ance of the numerous choir, the simplicity of the 
melody and harmony, and the sentimental character 
of the songs, which are love songs, or songs of patri- 
otism, with pious words. They address the lowest 
form of sensibility, 

The revival has ita peculiarities, spiritual, logical, 
and rhetorical. The firstcame ont when the evan- 
gellat, having after the most passionate appeals In- 
‘duced one man out of the thousands before him to 
confess himself a Jost sinner, broke ont Into praise to 
God for so much success. 

The logic appeared when he declared that Jesus 
Christ came only to sinners. The Inference was that, 
if he had not come to any, they were not yet sinful 
enough. Would Mr. Moody have a right to complain 
of the man who might take him at his word, and try 
the experiment of sinning worse, or in some new way, 
in order to qualify himself for the Savior's grace? If 
a little more ein would beget the conviction of sin, 
why not plunge into iniquity deeper? Fortunately 
the evangelists’ hearers are not, as a rule, quick- 
witted enough to draw the inference, 

Of the rhetoric, what shall be said? No words 


will do justice to that. The last specimen te the best. 
“Over the autograph which the Holy Ghost has 


_ written on these regenerated .hearta, I see inscribed 


the names of Moody and Sankey.“ It should be 
added, In justice to the syangelists, that this imag- 
inative outburst proceeded from Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth; bat even he would hardly have been in- 
spired to auch a pitch by any ordinary descent of 
tongues. 0. B. F. 


“THE OHERISTIAN VIRTUES.” 


One of the religious weeklies recently argued for 
the moral and literary validity of using many of tha 
common theological words and phrases withont at- 
tempting precisely to-define thelr meaning, on the 
ground that, though there ia much vagueness about 
them, and they may be capable of several meanings, 
ordinary hearers or readers may be safely assumed to 
understand the meaning Intended. Among the Illus- 
trations the use of the word “Christian” was cited. 
It was asked, Why should one who finde Christian“ 
a convenient and pleasant epithet be expected, every 
time that it comes to his tongue or pen, to say, In 
long parenthesis, that he does not use the word in 
any of the theological or dogmatic senses, but as 
meaning a good and pure man, or 3 good cause, or a 
good influence? The writer reasons that the word 
“Christian’’ has passed into current speech, ‘‘sug- 
gesting by its sound s peculiar type of excellence in 
spirit aud in practice, concentrating many virtues,” 
and that therefore it may be nsed without misunder- 
standing, and without giving any dogmatic offence. 

Tt does not seem to have occurred to this writer 
that under the use of the word “Christian” In this 
sense, as synonymous with certain general moral 
virtues and graces, may lurk the most offensive form 
of theological dogmatism and spiritual arrogance, 
Buch a use of the word, Indeed, comes of an assump- 
tion that is most unjust to the devotees of other re- 
ligions than the Christian, and might well be re- 
sented by them as morally insolent,—the assumption 
that Christianity has a monopoly of goodness. It In 
doubtless a good sign when a community of a par- 
ticular religion, living by itself, begins to define ite 
theological and religious words as synonymous with 
words that indicate integrity and goodness of charac- 
ter; for it is a proof that such community begins to 
see the higheat ends of religion. But when, as at 
this period of the world, the religions are being 
brought into contact with each other, and It is dis- 
covered that certain general moral virtues are com - 
mon to them all, then it becomes a high offence, not 
only against the law of social courtesy, but against 
truth and right, for any one of the religions to give 
Its religious name to these general virtues as if they 
were its own exclusive property. 

These considerations have been recently Impressed 
upon ine with new force, by my good fortune in hay- 
ing had as hostesses for several weeks two Jewish 
ladies, who combine in an eminent degree just the 
virtues that are usually denominated, by such writers 
ae I havo alluded to above, as Christian.“ If I 
have ever or anywhere seen livingly exemplified in 
character the moral and spiritual! qualities of gentle- 
ness, kindness, sympathy, generosity, forbearance, 
self-sacrifice, loving to serve others’ needa, patient 
bearing of burdens, and serene resignation to the 
most afflictive domestic events, I have sean these 
qualities in the daily life of these cultivated Indies of 
the Hebrew faith. Yet they come strictly of Jewish 
ancestry, and hold to a type of their falth thet has 
been little influenced by Christian surroundings. 
To speak in their presence of such elements of char- 
acter as ‘‘@hristign” would be really to insult them 
and their religion. Let they are constantly liable to 
hear this kind of unconscious display of religious 
arrogance in the Christian community amid which 
they live, One of their zealous Christian neighbors, 
well knowing them and their faith, actually called 
upon them once for a contribution to support a mis- 
sion for the conversion of the Jews! Suppose that 
they were wont, in ordinary social speech, to call all 
the high excellences of character ‘Hebrew virtues,” 
what would their Christian neighbors think of It? 

And the truth is, the pecullar moral qualities 
commonly called Christlan“ are not so much at 
home in the limita of modern Christendom as they 
are In some other falthe of the world, They are 
more native to the peoples and religions of Asia than 
to that branch of the Indo-European stock that 
made the ancient civilization of Greece and Rome, 
or the modern civilization of Europe and America. 

W. J. P. 


WHEN a MAN ie no lo anxious to do better 
than well, he is done for.— Haydon. 
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<CUBRENT EVENTS. 


BY R. C, 


The newspapers have furnished very dismal read- 
ing throughout the past week, and only a strict sense 
of duty could enable any one to get through some 
portions of their contenta. The siriu filled with un- 

leasant rumors of disclosures yet to be made of in- 

nity In high places; and the testimony of Mr, 
Orville Grant, brother of the President, before he 
Committee on War Expenditures, furnishes another 
dreary chapter to the history of the corruptions of 
the present administration, According to his own 
account, Mr. Orville Grant has been engaged for 
years in making money out of his real or supposed 
influence with his brother, This influence he has 
sold—sometimes for a stipulated sum, and sometimes 
for a regular annual salary—to those who desired 
8 or lucrative contracts with the 

epartments. Nevertheless he asserts (with what 
might be astonishing naiveté if it were not disgusting 
stupidity) that he has done nothing wrong, and that, 
if he had done anything wrong, he should have lost 
all Influence with his brother. The revelations of 
brother Orville give additional emphasie to what we 
sald last week concerning the associates of General 
Grant and his friends, 


The news of the appointment of R, H. Dana, Jr., 
as Minister to England, and of Judge Taft as Secre- 
tary of War, comes as a refreshing breeze throngh 
the nolsome political atmosphere of the week. Mr. 
Dana is a cultivated gentleman, and se a lawyer has 
made a special study of International Law. Some 
years ago he endeavored unsuccessfully to stem the 
tide of Butler'n popularity in Massachusetts. His 
residence in England as representative of the United 
States would soon do a great deal towards removing 
the odium created by the “eccentricities” of his pre- 
decessor. Judge Taft is also a lawyer, and a gentle- 
man of unlmpsachable integrity. He would now be 
Governor of Ohio without doubt, were it not for the 
frank utterance of his convictions on questions 
which divided the Republicans prior to the last State 
election, Whether he possesses the special ability 
Beedful to contand with the shrewd rascals by whom 
he will be surrounded, time and events will soon de- 
termine; but any honest man must also possess good 
courage, at least, as well as a clear perception of na- 
tional duty, to accept a Cabinet appointment under 
present circumstances. 


The nominations of Messrs. Dana and Taft, and 
the remembrance of what Secretary Bristow has 
already accomplished, are not only encouraging facts, 
but the mere mention of the names of these three 
gentlemen suggests the kind of administration that 
was possible to President Grant, had he chosen his 
associates and made his appointments with some lit: 
tle discretion, Durlug the past seven years we have 
become familiar with a long list of names belonging 
to men who should never have been known in 
their present relations. Casey, Corbin, Murphy, 
Shepherd, Williams, Delano, Robeson, Belknap, 
Schenck,—these men should be known only in local- 
ities of small radius as pettif rs, or hotel-runuers, 
or traders suspected of sanding“ their sugar. We 
have been in danger of forgetting the requirements 
of men of honor in official station. When the Danas, 
and Tafts, and Bristows, and Motleys come back 
again into public life, the country will awaken as 
from a bad dream, and we shall begin to suspect that 
the records of to-day’s doings are extracts from the 
early and legendary history of some uncivilized 

` nation. 


The impeachment of Belknap has made but little 
progress owing to the escape of Marsh, the principal 
witness against him, who has gone to Montreal; and 
the Committee having the matter In charge has asked 
and received permission to take additions! evidence 
before the case is presented to the Senate, The 
escape of Marsh has already been the occasion of 
considerable squabbling between the members of the 
two political parties. On the one hand, it ie alleged 
by the Democrats that he ran away because of threate 
made by Republicans that he should be prosecuted ; 
on the other hand, the Republicans maintain that 
the Democrata sent him away because they had dis- 
covered that he knew too much; or, in pther worda, 
that a further examination would $e likely to draw 
from him evidence showing that certain well-known 
Democratic politiclana had been guilty of corupt 
practices. Marsh will probably be brought back In 
some way; and iu order to encourage the giving of 
testimony, a resolution haa been put through the 
House, by an almost unanimous vote, providing that 
no witness shall be prosecuted in conseqhence of any 
testimony given by him before an investigating com- 
mittee. 


Professor Silliman has given his promised expla- 
nation before the Emma Mine [nvestigating Com- 
mittee. At the present writing, abridgments only of 
his explanation are before us, From these it ap- 
pears that he received $5,000 from the projectors of 
the now notorious enterprise before visiting the 
mine, with the condition that a further aum—not 
less than 610,000, and not more than $20,000— 
should be paid upon the publication of his report. 
He was absent six or eight months, visited the Emma 
Mine and other minee belonging to the company, 
and received $25,000 for his work. He maintalns 
the correctness of the report as originally given, and 
asserts that the Emma Mine is still valuable, al- 
though In very bad condition, and needing a large 
amount of capital for development. We forbear 


comment until we shall have heard from Park, 
Schenck, and others, simply stating that the amount 
of explanation thus far furnished by Professor Silll- 
man leaves us ln the frame of mind ascribed to Oliver 
Twist at the work-house. We should like to have 
“some more.“ 8 


At a recent meeting of Methodist ministers in New 
York City, the Rev. Br. Lippincott asserted that un- 
der the present system,“ Sunday-schools were places 
of flirtation and match-making”’; that many of the 
teachers were immoral ; and that children are going 
to Satan by thousands by means of Sabbath-school 
festivals and exhibitions.“ Weare inclined to be- 
lieve that Dr. Lippincott’s rheumatism must have 
given bim an extra twinge just before he made the 
above assertions, or that his dyspepsia was rather 
more severe than usual that morning. We bave no 
great faith In the value of Sunday-schools; in our 
opinion they seldom do much good, and equally sel- 
dom, we hope, are they the source of a great deal of 
mischief. That they are places of flirtation and 
match-making to some extent lo probably true, as it is 
likewine true of every place in which young people 
assemble, and la likely to remain true of every such 

lace so long os the human race remains male and 
emale. That children might generally spend thelr 
time to better advantage than lu the attempt to pick 
any meat from off the dry bones of an evangelical 
catechism, we are quite ready to believe; but that 
children are going to Satan by thousands because of 
Sunday-school festivale, is one of those extravagant 
assertions which weak-minded people are apt to 
make in ee, of otherwise calling attention to 
aome pet hobby. 


The Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, having resigned 
recently several positions of Importance in connection 
with representative Congregational organizations, 
gave an explanation of his reasous for so doing, in s 
sermon before bis church last Sunday evening. As 
had been suspected, these reasons were connected 
with the course of Plymouth Church, and especially 
with the proceedings of the Advisory Council. He 
declared, In brief, that the Council was a packed“ 
affair, having been largely composed, in the first 
place, of churches the pastors of which were known 
to be friendly to Mr. Beecher, and, in the next place, 
having been kept throughout its sessione under the 
peraonal influence of Beecher and Shearman. He 


asserted also that witnesses before the Council had 


been ‘‘primed’’ by Shearman before they were al- 
lowed to testify. The verdict of the Council on the 
most important pointa be criticised severely as con- 
trary to Congregational ussge, aa subversive of the 
Church, or aa contrary to decisiona of previous coun- 
cila. Even the provision for the selection of the Ex- 
amining Committee he denounced as at arrange- 
ment made for the purpose of securing judges known 
in advance to be favorable to Mr. Beecher. The 
prominence of Dr. Storrs in the Congregational body 
gives great weight to theae trenchant criticisms, In 
this connection it may be mentioned alao that the 
Rev. Dr. Fairfield, of Mansfeld, Ohio, has lald himself 
open to criminal indictment ou account of a publica- 
tion in which from ‘‘absolute knowledge“ he refers 
to Mr. Beecher as one who will be ultimately and 
universally conceded to be the most infamous char- 
acter of the nineteenth century.“ 


The Senate has passed a bill providing for the ap- 
polntment by the President of a commissioner to ex- 
amine and report upon the ravages of insects upon 
agriculture; has also passed a bill (very unwisely, 
we believe) making the necessary arrangements for 
changing the present Territory of New Mexico Into a 
State; and bas at last disposed of the often deferred 
Louisiana Senatorial case, refuslng to admit the in- 
defatigable Pinchback by æ vote of 32 to 29. The 
bill providing for the continuance of work on the St. 
Louis Custom House, having been amended by the 
Senate, was passed by the House; which also passed 
a bill declaring subject to State taxation all land 
heretofore granted to railroad and other companies; 
a bill authorizing the sender of any third-class mall 
matter to write on the outside of the wrapper his 
name and address, and also the name and number 
of the articles enclosed; and a bill appropriating 
$100,000 for the relief of the Sioux Indians. An ex- 
citing debate occurred in the House with regard to 
the propriety of the members of the Investigating 
Committee on War Expenditures obeying the sum- 
mons of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia to appear before the Grand Jury and furnish evi- 
dence to procure the Indictment of Belknap. The 
House finally adopted a resolution, offered by Mr. 
Lamar, declaring that the summons of the Court was 
a breach of the privileges of the House, and directing 
the members of the Committee to disregard the sum- 
— The resolution was adopted by a atrict party 
vote, 7 


The French Assembly was formally opened on the 
8th inst., and the President haa appointed » new 
Cabinet, of strong conservative tendencies of course, 
but much more in harmony with the result of the re- 
cent elections than the former one, A bill confer- 
ring upon the Queen of England the additional title 
of Empress of India’ has passed to a second read- 
ing ln the House of Commons by the large vote of 
284 to 31. China bas taken another step towarde 
the adoption of the custome of the barbarous West- 
ern nations by the appointment of two foreign min- 
daters. Messrs. Chin Lan Pin and Yung Wing, both 
of whom have been connected with the Chinese Ed- 
ucational Mission in this country, and the latter of 
whom is still here, have been appointed ministers to 
the United States, Spain (Cuba), and Peru. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
a — 
BY MRS, ANNIE BESANT, 


LONDON, Feb. 19, 1876. 

It ia with exceeding pleasure that I connect myself 

larly with THE ID Rx, à paper that, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, leads one wing of the free- 
thought army against the marshalled hosts of super- 
stition. In thie first letter, one may be pardoned a 
few words of Introduction, which will put the new 
writer and the new readers on a friendly and well- 
understood footing. THE INDEX being a free plat- 
form, and the only bond of union between its writers 
being a common love of truth, it will be thoroughly 
comprehended by all that my extreme opinions,” 
both theological and political, are my own posses- 
sions, and no way imply the agreement of the 
other collaborateurs ; but I offer one word of sincere 
thanks to wide-bearted Mr. F. E. Abbot, for his lib- 
erality in welcoming as co-worker one with whom he 
disagrees on many important points. And to the 
earnest freethinkers of America I offer s hand of 
cordial greeting and friendship, asking them to bear 
with differences of opinion, so long as the lips are 
the true exponents of thé thought, and the motive- 
power is the desire to serve humanity. And I would 
that my words in these letters might serve to draw 
somewhat closer the bonds, American friends, be- 
tween youand ourselyes,—bonds whose strength and 
straltness mean the triumph of peoples, but whose 
frailty and relaxation mean the triumph of kings. 
Brethren, we are in race children of one mother; 
yours and ours alike are Cromwell and Ellot; yours 
and ours alike the grand traditions of the English 
struggles for freedom, the inheritance of the mighty 
non-conformist spirit, the immortal passion for trn 
and for justice. You have preserved for us the 
honor of our common name, while we have let its 
sun-glory become obscured by German cloudlets, 
You rebelled for us against a tyrant king. You kept 
alive for us in the eighteenth century the spirit of 
the seventeenth, and taught once more in Faneuil 
Hall the lesson of Whitehal!, The cry you uttered 
there reéchoes among us to-day with a triumph- tone 
that has lost none of its inspiration, none of its com- 
paling power; and we pray you that no folly of the 
ew on either side, no ungenerous suspicion, no un- 
worthy distrust, may avail to sever us from each 
other. In the unlon of the English and the Ameri- 
can r lies the hope of the world; it Is the 
union of the young and strong democracies against 
the ewiftiy-dying tyrannies whose day is set. The 
opposing forces are atill powerful, and they fight 
with the courage of despair; the monarchical and 
priaetly superstitions, twin-children of darkness, are 
struggling passionately, for, like the dragon of the 
Revelation, they come down, having great wrath,““ 
because whey know that they have but a short time. 
The victory is sure, only its hour is doubtful; for the 
hour depends upon the self-sacrifice and the courage 
of the soldiers of freedom, upon the dash of their 
charge at the foe, on the strength of their stroke at 
the tyrant. 

Just at Bein in England, In America, in the 
European Continent, one of the most puzzling, and 
at the same time most pressing, problema ia the atti- 
tude to be adopted by secular governments towards 
the religious organization of Rome, The Secolo, 3 
leading Milan journal, in an article on ‘The Relig- 
lous Question,” remarks that thie anxiety extends 
“from London to New York, from Berlin to Wash- 
ington. In England it is Mr. Gladstone who ntters 
a cry of alarm; in the United States it js President 
Grant. It le Germany, it is Italy, It le Spain, who 
occupy themselves with this Important questlon“; 
and after drawing a careful distinction between 
“true religion and ultramontanlem,“ it concludes by 
declaring that to ultramontanism, which tries to 
provoke civil war, and which receives its orders from 
the Vatican, no government either can or ought to 
afford protection.“ It appears to be forgotten, at 
times, by Liberals, that treason does not cease to be 
treason when carried beneath the cassock, nor does 
disloyalty to the fatherland cease to be disloyalty 
because it calla Itself piety. It ie In no sense ‘relig- 
fous persecution’ to strike at a traitor, when the 
traitor happens to be a priest. When prlests meddle 
In Rn pene they must stand on the same level as other 

ticlans, and must incur the same penalties. The 
‘rights of conscience” are much talked about by 
Roman Catholics ln England, and are declared to be 
sacred and Inviolable—in England, that ie, for in 
Spain it is horrible and impious to grant auch rights 
to the Protestant minority; and the term “‘rights of 
conscience” ta atretched to include a variety of things 
whose permittance is dangerous to the stability of 
the State. 

The crucial question is the question of the schools, 
and round the schools the Roman Church In Eng- 
land is rallying all its forces. The Establishments of 
course, here alds its natural ally, and strengthens 
the cry for “denominational education,“ and for the 
avoidance of School Boards. Where common sense 
{a too strong to be entirely defeated, the zupernatur- 
altsts endeavor to carry denominationalists as mem- 
bers of the Board, and eo to enforce religious edu- 
cation” in the Board schools, Thuanon-conformists, 
though allowed to withdraw their children while the 
Bible le read and the Lord's Prayer prayed, are com- 
pelled to pay a rate, part of which koea to instract 
other people's children in the supernaturalism which 
the rationalist rejecte, There is only one way out of 
the difficulty, and along thie way all governments 
must walk sooner or later; that is, the stern exaction 
by the secular government of a certain amount of 
secular knowledge, and the equally stern refusal to 
meddie in any fashion.with the warring religious 
sects, Not one penny of State money—i. e., of 
money raised by taxation—should go in support of 
religious teaching; because it is unjust to take money 


* 
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from the Roman Catholic to teach Protestant Christ- 
lanity, from the Jew to teach any Christianity, from 
the Rationalist to teach any supernatural creed. It 
is pleaded by some that it le against the principles of 
liberty to support compulsory education which fs an 
Interference with the liberty of the Loree but those 
who argue in this fashion forget that liberty means 
the fullest right of personal action, provided that the 
action does not trench upon the rights of any one 
else. But the parent who neglecta the education of 
his child encroaches on the rights of the child; and 
the starvation of the brain by the non-supply of 
Intellectual nourishment is as wicked a deprivation 
of the rights of the child as the starvation of the 
stomach by the non-supply of bodily nourishment. 
It isthe duty of the State to defend the liberty of 
every one of its members, and to guard the weak 
against the oppresblon of the strong. Therefore, if 
the State is bound to punish the father who does not 
feed and clothe his child, so is it also bound to pun- 
ish the father who does not feed the mind, andclothe 
it with the fair 88 of knowledge. 

There is one further argument that may be fairly 
used against the Roman Catholic Church, which 
cannot be used against any other religious body, 
The Roman Catholic organization ie not a simple or- 
ganization of citizens in any given country; It is, on 
the contrary, an organization spread over the world, 
and ruled by a foreign prince. In every country the 
Roman Catholic is really an alien, owing allegiance 
to an allen sovereign, and mantog his citizenship 
„beyond the mountains,“ and not in the conntry of 
his birth; he belongs to a body who move at the 
word of command of a foreign, and possibly hostile, 
power, and may, therefore, be justly regarded with 
suspicion, his half-allegiance being recompensed by a 
balf-trust. So long as he is s loyal citizen, he should 
enjoy the full rights of citizenship; but where, ne in 
Germany, he becomes disloyal through allegiance to 
his foreign master, he must be regarded as an alien, 
and as dangerous from the power of his co-religion- 
ists in every land. 

The progress of freethonght throughout Europe is 
most encouraging, and the signs of the coming vie- 
tory may be seen on every hand. From members of 
our society in different countries we receive reports 
of the rapid decay of theologies that may well make 
us thank“ man “and take co e.“ It is strange, 
too, to note the awakening of intellectual life in 
India. We lately received an urgent request for a 
large supply of anti-theological literature, and the 
National Reformer—so often quoted In the columns 
of Tae InpEx—has there a large and ever-increasing 
circulation. The keen and subtle Hindu Intellect, 
trained to-day by European methode, and cultured 
by European thought, will be of the atmosat service 
to the cause of freethonght, and we may, perhaps, 
look to India, from whose anclent creeds Bo much o 
Christianity is drawn, for the crashing attack and 
exposure that has yet to be made, which shall show 
that Christianity is decked In the ancient feather- 

ents of a splendid but barbarous age; and that 

er ceremonies, her doctrines, her symbolism, and 

her very deities, are but the reflex of those mystic 

rites in which the child-wonder of the Infant-world 

shadowed forth its marvel at the life around it, and 

{ts imaginings of the fathomless mystery of exist- 
ence, 


Communications. 


THE KNOWABLE AND THE UNKNOW- 
ABLE, 


Human nature seems to be possessed of a certain 
tendency to reach out after the unattainable, the 
mysterious, and the endless. Such is the curious 
temper of the mind that the more it ta reminded 
that God is the unconditioned unknowable, the more 
does it extend ita web of speculation, though ever 
remaining at the same hopeless distance from pos- 
itive, satisfying knowledge. Let some popular speak- 
er be announced for next Sunday to speak on some 
apecalative religious enigma, and you can fill your 
best hall with the best respectability. If Emerson 
could be Induced to come to some Intellectual centre 
and fumble over his manuscripta for shapeless aph- 
orlama, you could draw out the cream of advanced 
Ideas“; and the disciples of great thoughts would re- 
turn to their elegant homes in search of somebody 
who knew what the ideas really might be, if ex- 
pemes in worldly English. We find men in almost 

averish anxiety concerning the nature of material- 
ization, diacres, elementary spirits, and odic force, 
Some have evolution so heavily on the braln, that 
they would almost ba tempted to analyze an ox-cart 
by it, if put to a rigid argument on its functions, 
at Herbert Spencer and Emerson say seems of 
more im ce, with many persons, than what they 
mean, or whether they themselves always know 
what they mean, or whether they mean anything. 

We have no objection to speculation, The ideal ls 
the chaos out of which Nature finally arranges the 
solid strata of history. But there ia a certain under- 

wth of fact which society muat dispose of while 
story is making itself, lest it cover up the choice 
nurelings of speculation, Important as may be 
evolution, transcendentalism, and the occult aclences, 
auch facta as hunger, the avarice of capital, poverty, 
Ignorance, the taxation of the liberal to support 
stained glass and hypocrisy, will not always remain 
secondary issues, 

These latter isaues we may cal! the knowable, as 
distinguished from thespeculative unknowable, For 
instance, it is a very knowable fact that a poor 
wretch in Lonsdale, R. I., by a month of bratalizing 
toil on five looms, can earn twenty-six dollars, as a 
collateral for the support of a wife and several chil- 


dren. Now, if the Baptist President of Brown Uni- 
versity should be announced to speak next Sunday 
on justification by faith, in our largest hall, it would 
call together perhaps fifteen hundred of our moat 
reapectable citizens; and the Providence Journal 
would have an elaborate report of a most able ser- 
mon. Nowif, on the other hand, it should be an- 
nounced that a few humane men were to hold a con- 
vention on the same Sunday, to diecuss the very 
knowable and palpable fact of man’s ‘will and power 
to make his fellow mourn,” by way of ill-paid toll, 
privation, ignorance, and h r, these disciples of 
the knowable would be regarded as a set of Sabbatb- 
breaking fanatica, and the popular press would 
scarcely deign to notice them. 

Speculation is a safe occupation, As long as bard 
facts are 9 and the results do not seize on 
anybody’s throne, the most despotic tyrants encour- 
age it. In the Middle Ages, when the most grinding 
servitude was imposed upon the people, speculation 
on the most sacred and vital subjects was the favor- 
{te amusement of ecclesiastics and princes. Woe to 
him, however, who breathed a word looking to the 
application of the results of philosophic research for 
the emancipation of the masses! The theory of 
many a despot, put to anything like an application, 
would have soon left him headless and throneless, 
Descartes and Rousseau come down to us as monu- 
ments of the turning polnt of modern philosophy and 
government. Robespierre and Robert Emmet, who 
thought of putting thelr philosophy Into tangible 
shape, were Ignominlously ground up In the attempt. 
John Locke, whose philosophy pointed to liberty and 
truth, wrote a most ridiculous and bigoted constitu- 
tlon for one of our early colonies, to suit the preju- 
dices of the English monarch, 

The kind of emancipation that society most needs 
is not so much the emancipation from creeds and 
legends, as emancipation from the scarecrow of pop- 
ularity. There is a mountain of intellect in eve 
community for every handful of moral courage. 
man who has half an idea, and is not afraid to live 
by It squarely and fearlessly, Is worth a dozen phl- 
losophers, who steal an alibi on the knowable wrongs 
of soclety by transcendental flights Into the regions 
of the unknowable. The coming novelist of the new 
age wil) find no more stinging sarcasm on our present 
social tone than the picture of some wealthy manu- 
facturer, living In ease and popularity on the toll of 
half-paid o tives,—immeneely given to “advanced 
areal and bemoaning the fact that people think so 

ttle, 

A thought is a very harmless thing. It is the act 
that tells. Many poopie thought as Martin Luther 
did, two centuriea before he burned the Pope's bull. 
The cultured Goethe was a thinker. To him Napo- 
leon was a historic phenomenon; but to Fichte, and 
the German poeta and students who took up arms 
against.a tyrant, he was a fact, to be met by an act. 

If the tendency of wealth in this country be to 
gravitate into a few hands, and wealthy societ 
e 1k wontd ently Go repenttig the Oid PONY 
8 ation, It would only 60 
of history. What we moet need ls a healthy, honest 
education of the people touching the just grounds of 
the various conditions and estates of society. While 
speculative play with the unknowable is beautiful in 
lis place, in the long run the criterion of the worth 
of philosophy must be the amount of ee happl- 
nesa which results from it. The end of religiou and 
apeculation le the ultimate elevation of the common 
soul of the race, No one thinker or set of thinkers 
will ever build a perfect cosmos. The universe of 
thought and life is too complex to stay long by any 
man's theory, While we do mot ask that every body 
should set up a howl for reform, we fancy the finish- 
ing beauty of aay theory to be the light and hope 
which it radiates into some-shackled soul, to guide it 
to better manhood and well-being. 

HENRY APPLETON. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“INFIDEL,” 


Every day brings us a wall, by the pulpit or press, 
from some individual whose tender feelings have 
been seriously injured by the epithet “Infidel.” In- 
deed this feeling is so generally shared among the so- 
called liberals of the day, that it is safe to estimste 
at least one-half of them as moral cowards, or people 
9 with the true meaning of the term In- 
fidel, 

Prominent among the former class are those who 
claim the right to put thelr own construction upon 
language, and to make their own definition of worda 
irrespective of all 3 authority. 

According to Webster, an infidel is one who dis- 
belleves the tneptratton of the Scriptures, and the 
divine origin of Christianity.” By the same stand- 
ard of authority the word Inspiration, In this place, 
means the supernatural influence of the spirit of 
God on the human mind by which prophets, apostles, 
and sacred writera were qualified to set forth divine 
trath without any mixture of error; or the communi- 
cation of the divine will to the understanding by 
suggestions or impressions on the mind which leave 
no room to doubt the reality of thelr supern 


a, 
berefore any person who may have donbts In hia 
mind as to the truth of any of the statements 
found within the lids of the King James’ Bible may 
be properly called an infidel. Consequently the true 
infidel should accept the name rather as a compli- 
ment to his understanding than a term of reproach. 
Let all infidela acknowledge their title with pride, 
remembering that itis no leas a slander for the true 
infidel to be called a Christian than it is for the true 
Christian to be called an INFIDEL. 
Syracuse, Feb. 18, 1876. 


Sanctuary of Suprrstition. 


NatronAv.—Onr country is undef the protection 
of the Almighty; it belongs to him. Italy for pict- 
urea, France for manners, Germany for acholarship, 
England for aristocracy, the United States for God.— 
T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Sark. — There Is one mountain peak that the wrath 
of God has been over, and that is Calvary. Take 
the cross, and there you are safe, Let pestilence, 
and plague, and death 88 over the city, and you 
are safe, Why? Because Chriet has passed through 
the cl ity, aud all you have to do ls to accept the 
finished work of salyation.—Dwight L. Moody, 


How To Comr,—Do you ask how you may came? 

Come as you are ;— 
“Tf you till you're better, 

. You will cover at at all” 
Come asa guilty sinner, who needs pardon and re- 
newal. Come in faith, ctying, “Lord, save me, or I 
perish.” Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.” Look to Jesus; lay the whole weight of 
your soni upon him; depend on his atoning sacrifice 
—napon ‘his — — blood. Christ the Way”: 
Presbyierian Publication Committee, Philadelphia. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN.—LiIsten, 
now listen, to the tremendous snd horrible uproar of 
millions, and millions, and millions of tormented 
creatures mad with the fury of bell. Oh, thescreams 
of fear, the groanings of horror, the yelle of rage, the 
cries - of n, the shouts of agony, the shrieks of 
despair from millions on millions, 
them roaring like lions, hissing like serpents, howl- 
ing like dogs, and walling like dragons. There you 
hear gnashing of teeth, and the fearful blasphemies 
of thedevils. Above all, you bear the roaring of the 
thunders of God's anger, which shakes hell to ita 
foundatione.—"'The Sight of Hell’: one of a series 
of Books for Children and Young Persons,” by Rev. 
Father Furntas, C. 88. R. 


DB. CULLIS WOBEING A MIRACLE,—A well-known 
Foxborough. lady, intelligent, truthful, and of un- 
doubted plety, says that she went to the Consump- 
tives’ Home, Grove Hall, after auffering for two 
years from lung and spinal ailments, and considered 
beyond recovery. Assuring Dr. Cullis that she had 
faith, she knelt down, he dipped his finger in oll and 
put it upon her forehead, Erelt in front of her and 
made a short prayer, asking the Lord to heal her of 
whatever disease she bad. He then rubbed his 
finger across her forehead, saying, I anoint you 
with oil in the name of the Lord. Amen.” Bhe 
felt a change Immediately, drew n long breath with- 
out any trouble—sometbing she had not been able to 
do before for several years, —her lungs felt ayes | 
clear, and since that time she has gained in health an 
atrength, and considers herself well. It is a strange 
atory.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


PSAYER V8. THE Evipence.—Charles K. Landis 
slept in a hotel last night, and started for Vineland 
thie morning, accompanied by his sister and some 
friends, Thé verdict of acquittal, on the ground of 
Insanity, ia not regarded as satisfactory by the ma- 
jority of people here. In the morning the jury stood 
nine to three, the minority desiring to convict of 
manslaughter. They declared positively that they 
conld not agree, but some hours afterward they were 
unanimous. The verdict was entirely due to the 
power of prayer. One of the three dissenting con- 
ducted the service, and they peered fervently until 
they were all of one mind. Then the constable in 
the adjoiningroom heard them singing the Doxology, 
and feeling sure that this outpouring of thankfulness 
could have been but one meaning, he rushed to the 
bell-rope and aroneed all Bridgeton without further 
inquiry, Yat there are certain dissatisfied persons in 
Cumberland County who assert that the jury did not 
agree at all, but that the minority stretched a polnt 
In order to spend Sunday with their families.—Phtl- 
adelphia Evening Express, Feb. 7. 


SUFFERINGB or RELIGIOUS ËNTHUBIASTS. — A 
melancholy account ja giyen by the Melbourne Argus 
of the fate which has befallen a band of German em- 
igrants who arrived in the colony of Victoria last 

pril. They were induced to leave their native 
place, a small village in Silesia called Hainau, in 
consequence of the prophecies of an epileptic woman 
named Marie Heller, who predicted a terrible war In 
Europe, and declared Australia to be the only safe 
place in the world, On reaching the colony they 
took up land on the Hill Plaine, in the north-eastern 
district, living together, and having all their pro 
in common. They soon expended thelr amall capi 
and became destitute. They were assisted for a time 
with food by a settler In the district, hut they quar- 
relled with him because he suggested that they 
should leave thelr camp and obtain work. Mrs. 

Heller, who was implicitly obeyed as being under 
direct inspiration from heaven, forbade anything, of 
the kind, and the unfortunate people have been 
struggling on in a state of semi-starvation, having 
little to ent but flour and a few vegetables. Mra, 
Heller also would not allow any assistance to be asked 
for in the shape of food or medical attendance. 
Eight of the emigrante have therefore died, and the 
condition of the remainder is represented as being 
pitiable. Their camp being far removed from any 
township, information of this state of affairs only 
lately reached the government of the colony, when 
an Inspector was despatched to the spot, and pro- 
emi and a doctor have also been forwarded, Pall 
e. e 


There you hear - 
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Advertisements. 
THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advortisi: ublic is respèct- 
tally solicited for THE 2 — The — t 
be honestly made to keep the adye 
ing pages of Tom INDEX tn entire harmon 
its general character und principles and 
thus to h to the public an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this ond, all improper 
or „blind“ advertisements, all quack advor- 
tinements, and all advertisements belleved 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
exoluded from these columna, No cuts will 
de admitted. 


Tae INDEX must not be held responsible 

Kori 1 3 mde | by advere it who 
asos ROOG) e responsibilit: 

their own — * 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
o; 
et to 12 Insertions, 9 Oe per Une. 
si 26 ( 51 ét a 46 66 
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vertisements for which cash is 
paid in ad vanda, a furthe: tof 25 per 


r disooun 
Sent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS K. ABBOT, Zditor. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Tun Inpex :— 1 re 
‘OLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1 
To Tas INDEX ite. Toledo, O. + ers 
oocasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 


cont. 


te largely, I take pleasure In rtating that 
eee always obtained very aatlafactor ro- 
turns —bettör ln fact than from book adver: 


tisements in any other paper I have ad 
tised in. Not only have! 1 Wbeained inmedi 
ate results, but orders have uently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, N that your paper is 
kept on file and rəf. to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
HENEY g. STEBBING, 

Special arrangements will he made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisoments, Address 
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THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Payor devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


ftis the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Deut matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS È, ABBOT, with the 
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An should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
t popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
am. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
{ng charch-member, should subscribe for it, an 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the dest 
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ments and the taovements whioh the Church will 
have to meot in the future. 


Almost every number containa a disconrss or 
feeding article, which alone ia worth the price of 
vn yoar’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, 10 
o letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: That the want of a 
ournal ontirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sonsa of the word sbould be felt in Amorica—that 
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powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
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Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
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cents each.) Contains casays by J. W 
Ohsdwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
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Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samnel Longfel- 
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No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
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and “Modern Principles.” Mu. CHARLES 
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No. 3—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
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bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. k. Abbot, maintains the right of overy 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Btate to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 80 cents. 


No. 3. — The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
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F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
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No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
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who will distribute it, in packages of from 
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No 11.—-The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
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No. 1.—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
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Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
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6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 
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tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To incrasse general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and In the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Helig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, tha prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
poss of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The laat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who ballsves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading ps- 
por or eesay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issus, will continne to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voysey has kindly consented to 
farnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ance, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellancour 
articles, will also be published; and euch 
improvements will be made from time jo 
time as clroumstances shall render posaibie. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TEHMS. 


The price of THE INDEX ia Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable In advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lət- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, by J. A. Lan 
as a Frontispiece a fine Steel Engraving of the Anthor. 
BEN. R. TUCKER. A 


T the Preach by 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


P. J. Proupgow: Hw Love snp NIS WORKS, 
PRErAcn, 


FIRST MEMOIR, 


CHAPTER I. 
Mrrnon Possvsp IN THIS WoRK.—Tux IDEA 
or 4 REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 
PROPERTY CONSIDERED AB A NATURAL 
RIGHT,—OOOUPATION AND OIVIL Law AS 
Evyricignt BASES OF PRoPpERTY,—DeEri- 


Arrrons. 
1. Pro as a Natural ht. 
p S aa the Aus te Property. 


was the Foundation and San 
tion of Property. 
CHAPTER III. 
LABOR 45 THE EFPIOIANT CAUAS OF THE Do- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY. 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated. 
2. Universs! Consent no Justification of 
. 99 
8. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
4. Labor.— That Labor has no Inherent 
rower to appropriste Natural 
galth. 

38. That Labor leads to Equality ot Prop- 
6. That in Society all Wages are Equal. 
7, That Tooquality of Powers is the Nec- 

essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 

§8. That, from the atand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 
CHAPTER Iv. 

THAT Prorenry 1 ĪMPOSSIÐLE. 
Demonstration. Axiom. 

Property is the Right of Increase claimed 

by the Proprietor over anything which 


he has stamped se own. 
First Proposition. 

Property is Impossible, because it demands 
Some for No g. 

Fees hd as apes ble, because, wherever 

©, w 
ie existo, Production costs more than it 
worth, 


Third Proposition. 
* Property la Impossible, because, with a 


wen Capital, Production is proportional 
Cuteness Property. 


Appendix to ths Fifth Proposi 
Sixth Proposition. 
Pro is Impossible, because it is the 


boardin, ; 
using them as Capital, it turna them 
against Productiun. 

Eigh 


proponitan. 

Property is Imposaible, because its Power 
of Accumulation is Infinite, and is ex- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities, 

Ninth Proposition. 

Fropsrty is Impossible, because it ls pow- 
orless againat Property. 

Tenth Proposition. 

=- Property ls Im ible, because it u the 
Negation of Equality. 
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§2. Of the First and Second Degrees of 
$3. at the Third Degree of Bociability. 
f2. Of the Cause ot 25 Mistakes. The 
[ES Characteristics of Communism and of 


rty. 
7 8. Determination of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. 
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LETTER TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY, 
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SPRING WATER. 


g. DANA HAYES, State Assayer of Mas- 
sachusotta, gave a certificate of analysla of 
this Mineral Water, which contains more 
than twice as much iron as any other, at 
Boston, May 26,1875. Dr. Hayes says: “this 
d be classed as an Alkaline 
Ohalybeate, and it is remarkable as con- 
taining an organic Salt of Iron (the Cre- 
nate), with Sulphate of Iron and Silicate of 
Boda, and the other constituents of recog- 
nized medicinal value. 1 think that some of 
this water might be charged with carbonic 
acid gas to good advantage.” 

lta effecta are alterative —antacid—diu- 
Tetio—tonic, Alkaline Chalybeate waters 
hays been recommended for hundreds of 
years by 2323 7. and it ta 
well known that better ahd more permanent 
results have been accomplished, in many 
cases, than by alkaline and iron pharma- 
ceutic preparations. 
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CARL H. HORSCH, M. D., 
Dover, New Hampshire, 
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Tuk CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. By 
Edward Clodd 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN; Priest and Man. 
By Frederika MacDonald............ 
BOUL PROBLEMA, with other Papers. By 
Joseph B, Peck. den ene os 
TAE CULTIVATION OF ART, and its Rela- 
tions to Religious Puritanism and 
Money-Getting. By A. R. Cooper... 
SUST ISSUED, 

Tae CHEIRT OF PAUL; or, The Enigmas 
of Christianity. By George Reber. 
12mo, Extra cloth. 400 pp. Post- 
PAIA is Ss er ene te ese u 

PEROT BYSSHE SHELLEY AB A PHILOBO- 
PRER AND REFORMER. By Charles 
Botheran. Post-pald 1.25 


u —*—*ͤ- —ͤ—— * 


2.00 


Bent post-paid on recel t of price by THE 
INDEX, vhost 


1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINOCETON, MASS. 


GROVE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


— 


TRACTS. 


No. I. TAXATION OF ÜHUROH PROPEETY, by 
James Parton. 
a — BIBL® AND Scrxnox, by John 


elas, 

No. III. Tse BympatHy OF RELIGIONS, b 
T. W. gee Now and onlar; 
edition, index and text of impor- 
tant citations, * 

No. IV. TRANSCENDENTALIOM, by Theodore 
Parker. Never before publis od. (Soon 
ready.) 

Of No. I., single copy, mailed, 5 cents; ten 
for 80 conte; one hundred for $1.60, 
Ot Nos. II., III., IV., single copy, malled, 

2 ocnt ; ten for 60 cents; one hundred for 


Freedom and Fellowship in Belig- 
fon, a volume made up chiefly of essays 
and addresses givenon the platform of 
the Free Religious Association, “One 
purpose of this volume is to give an an- 
gwer to the question, What is the mean- 
ing of the Free Religious Association?" 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. Lyrgopvorory, TAW RELIGIOVS OVT- 
Look. By O. B. F. 

I. Tax NaTrunz or Revicion. By David 
A. Wasson, 


III. Tun UNITY AND UNIVERSALITY OF 
THe RELIGIOUS IDEAS. By Samus 


By Samus! 
V. RELIGION awp Sorence. By John 
Weiss. 
VI. CHBISTLANITY AND Ire DEFINITIONS, 
By William J, Potter. 


VII. Tur GEMIUS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
FREE RELIGION. By Francis El- 
lingwood Albat 


VOI. TRE Sout or PROTERATANTIBM. By d. 
B. Frothingham. 


IV. eee In RELIGION. 


TX, LIBERTY AND TRE CHURCH IN AMEE- 
104. By John W. Chadwick. 
By 


X. Tan Won PasIbANTHEOPY. 
Thomas Wentworth 
XI, RELIGION A SOL Foros, By Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
III. Vorogs FROM THE FREE PLATFORM. 
424 pp. 12mo. Price (reduced) $1.50. 
Send to Office of THE FREE RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
Maas. 


Pro 
pore ia Im) ble, because, UH it ex- 
ista, Boo vours itself, ` Zos 


$12 A DAY at home. Agents 
wanted, — tenes Rast UE 


& CO., Augusta, Mo. 
$5 to $20 e r 
— 


, Maine. 


GEN D 2 cta. to G. P. ROWELL 


& CO., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 
containing liste Las and es. 


ln 
A CHEAP OFFER. 


BOOK-BUYEBS. 


Please examine the revised itet of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the o te side of this 
pape Any OBTAINAB. BOOK NOT IN 

List will be furnished to order. 
— THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 


Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kopt in view in its manufacture, Prices the 
lowest for properiy made goods. Repairing 
and Refitting a brach of our business, 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
767 Washington gt., Boston. 
WEST 


NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The Bummer Term will begin Monday, 
April 12, when NEW PUPILS of either sex 
will be received. 

For particulars address 

NATH'L T. ALLEN, 
Wer NEWTON, Mass. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kin on re- 


eeipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Sh . Fer Half Year, Wight Shillings 
Remittances should be made hy Interna- 
tional F. O. Order pay to 
wood Abbot. 

Address INDEX, 


THE 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.B.A. 
THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 
THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one volume, and containing 
the "Age of Reason,” the“ me to the 
Bociety of Theophilanthropista," the “Exam- 
ination of P: of the New Testament,” 
the “Thonghts on a Future State," the Re- 

ly to the Bisbop of Llandaf," te., oto. 

de, $2.00. Sent by mall on receipt of 
by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


DR. J. EDWARD BRUCE 


Is prepared to lecture before Lyceurus, and 
other societies desiring his services. He 
offers the following List of Lectures :— 

I. The Education 1 


ered as the Coming Crisis in Amor- 
ican Politics. 


Christian versus Chromo-Civiliza- 
tion, 


The Place of Spiritual Phenomena 
in a Right Philosophy of Man. 


The Origin and Develn pment of the 
Spiritual Element in Man. 


Christianity and Free Heligion. 
The Religious Outlook. 
Supernatural Sclection. 


Eng'ish Labor and English Labor- 
ora ac I saw Them, 


Addresa 
J. EDWARD BRUCE, M.D. 
NEWBURYPORT, Maas, 


LABOR REFORM. 


The History of Co-operation 
in England: 


Ita Literature and its Advocates, 
BY 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


Votume I. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
a. 


THE PIONEER PERIOD—1812 to 1644, 


A masterly work, indispensable to all who 
are interested in the rights of labor and the 
best method of securing those rights, 


Bent to any address by mall, poat-pald, on 
receipt of Two DOLLAES, by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston: 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


Aad who favor the movement to carry ont 
tha principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
As indleated im tho““‘Demands of Liberalism.” 


606 WALNUT Gr., PHILADELPHIA, 
March 1, 1876. 


To the Liberal Leagues and ths Laiberul Pu- 
lio of the United Btates: — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 

inted at a convention beld in this city 

ptember for the pu: of making sll 
necess arrangements for a General Com- 
tennial Co of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call sard Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—furthor particulara to 
hereafter announced. 


neral objects and aims 
agues will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seata and votes In the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY: 


In order to lessen as much as possible the 
expenses of the delegates, each League is 
requested to elect them ag ronn as possible, 
and to report thelr names to the under 
through ite Secretary. All Liberals, dele- 

tes, or individuals who deaire and in- 

nd to by N in -the Convention are 
requested also to forward personally end 
immediately their names and full — 
addrenses to the undersigned, that he be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 
oasible for their accommodation. If noti- 
ed arly, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide 3 at 

season. 


. | perhaps half the usual rates of 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committes 
having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the ed has deen appointed 
to attend to the financial ee and 
hereby appeals to the Li 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of Ome ousand Dollars, 
This amount will be needed to make the 

& complete success, though the 
utmost albie will be done with w ver 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies pro to 


on Finance 


would be a pity if all the friends of “Liba 
and Light" 
pare as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and humanity! The 
money will all be wanted(and much more 
could be advan aly expended) in pro- 
viding suitable halle and head-quarters, ad- 
vertlslug the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
Ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speaker, paying m reporters 
publishing a complete pampblet report of 
the proceedings, eto., etc, What done 
must be done Y, Since the ar- 
rangements should be completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donnted will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Hemittancer should be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St,, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Will not all friends 
of ua moyement respond heartily and at 
once 


DAMON Y, KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer, 


I believe that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committe. 


At the prelimin Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed s 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, 

DAMON Y. KILGORE, 

ALEXANDER LOOS, 

ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F, UNDERWOOD, 

H. 8. WILLIAMS, 
with power to increase their number to fif- 
teen, The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 


spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vo.ume 7. 


BOSTON, MASS, THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 826. 


ORGANIZE! 


THS DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

4 We demand that the empio ent of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Logisiatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and al) other institutions supported by 
publio money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all 1 —.— ropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religions services Dow sustained 

tha government shall be abolished; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public achools, whether ostensi- 
na a text-book or a y as a book of religions wor- 
„hall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the ap) tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly coase, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
m all other departments of the government shall be abol- 

and simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
c the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all laws | to the enforcement of 
“Christian” metre y orati be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the ioe of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial 

$. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 

administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
yan! shall be conceded to Christianity or an 
n . — 


other spe- 


n; that our entire tical shall be found- 
ed and administered on r basis; and that 
to this end shall be 


whatever changes shall prove 
eonsistently, Tedinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
blican inattatidns is imperiled, the advance of cirill- 
— impeded, aud the most sacred righta of 
by the least Interference of the Btate in matters of 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United States Constitution etil mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TEERSTORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1—Tho name of this Association shall) be Tax L- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 5 x 


A. 2.—The object of the Liberal Leagne shall be to se- 
oure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
fam" throughout the country, and especially in ——, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact aa well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

ABET. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee „ free discussions, lectures, 
Gddresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and ali such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

Arr. Such measures shall bp adopted for raising funds 

paren the Dr Lag bya 


ArT. 5—Any 
by subecribing 
ment, : 

Amr. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 


rson may become a member of the League 
or her name to these Articles of Agree- 


thoes Somnmouly pe a 
and ape gory Ae all be ex-offloio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 

ABT. 7.—Those Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a magi Sir OE ENS rege a pee any re 

5 due notice of the pro - 

ments shall have deen sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
VIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 
ABTILE 1. 
norton 3 any State shall make 
establishment of rell 


Tir t kof the peace- 

ora © press, or t 

ly to assemble ona to petition Governaen for a re- 

dress of 0 

condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
in any State. Nt * 


pad > rivate duty dered l petent to giv 
or uty, or ren noom n 6 
à Pp d 


any opinio; 


ión. No person shall eyer in any State be required * 

to dontribute directly or indirectly to the su any 

Sort tame 88 or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
member. 

BEOTION 3. — Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, e or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any „grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculested, or 
in which religious practices ball be observed; or for the 
support, or jn aid, of any religions charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4,—Congress shall bave power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in a recently published letter, 
says that he belleves in the authority of the Lord's 
Day as a religious institution,” 

CARDINAL McCLoskeEy’s private secretary is said 
to have denied the purchase of the Le Grand Lock- 
wood mansion at Norwalk, Conn., for a Catholic 
College. 

Ar Uxton HALL, New Jersey, the Bible has been 
voted out of the public schools, and then yoted back 
again, Nothing but permanent guarantees incorpo- 
rated in the United States Constitution will protect 
efficiently the great principle of secular public adu- 
cation. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS were given by a Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature on the subject of 
church taxation, March 8 and 14. The advocates of 
church taxation were represented by Elizar Wright, 
R. H. Ranney, F. E. Abbot, C. E. Pratt, R. P. Hal- 
lowell, and others. 

Says THE New York Iyibune : Signs of a for- 
midable third-party sentiment are apparent in all 
directions, Anything but first-class nominations by 
both the ‘great parties’ will develop a new organiza- 
ton with a suddenness that will astonish the ‘work- 
ers.’ The people are about mad enough to take poli- 
tles into their own hands.” 

Mez. Fsm, of Dennis, a member of the Massachn- 
setts Legislature, wants the members to pay individ- 
ually for thelr chaplain’s services, and some time ago 
introduced an order to that effect. But the Legis- 
lature prefers to make the State pay the bill. In 
fact, it is very doubtful whether they would want a 
chaplain at all on any other terms. 

Rey. Dr. BRIDGMAN, a Baptist clergyman of Troy, 
N. Y., has made a forcible argument for church tax - 
ation in a letter tothe chairman of a committee of 
the New York Assembly. This letter le a partial 
offset to the general protest of the Albany clergymen 
against such taxation—Rey. Mr. Young (Unitarian) 
being the principal dissenter from the protest, 

Rey. REVEN THOMAS, of Brookline, In thla State, 
earnestly and sven passionately protests against 
opening the Centennial exhibition on Sundays. The 
Orthodox clergy will probably be a unit in this mat- 
ter; and their influence will probably decide the mat- 
ter at last, simply because the liberals, being unor- 
ganized, have no means of making their rights re- 
apected, 

A GREAT General Presbyterian Counell“ is to be 
held In London, on July 4, 1876. It will consist of 
abont three hundred members, of whom about a 
third will represent the United Kingdom, à third the 
United States, a sixth the colonies of England, and a 
sixth the Continent, About twenty thousand Pres- 
byterian congregations will thus be united in one 
great organization. 

EVERY ONE capable of appreciating the high per- 
sonal character and distinguished public services of 
Carl Schurz will sympathize deeply with him in bis 
double bereavement, losing hie wife and his father 
within a month. Such slight balm as may come to 
hia sore heart through the knowledge of the uniyer- 
sal esteem, gratitude, and sympathetic sorrow of all 
good citizens wil] surely be bis. 

A Mr, DEVLIN has been lecturing against Roman- 
ism in several cities and towns of New England, and 


been mobbed more than once In consequence. We 
suspect that he may have beenintemperate and need- 
leesly offensive to excite such opposition as this; but 
that is no excuse whatever forthe mobs. The rights 
of the free platform should be protected at all haz- 
ards, and some other protection than mob law should 
be resorted to against abuse of those rights. That 
ignorant Catholica should attempt in this bad way to 
defend their Church reveals thelr own dangerous 
character as members of the community, and not at 
all the goodness of the cause they have at heart. 

Do nor ‘forget the Centennial Congress of Liberals. 
It will be the idéal event of the year, putting into 
living voice the great thought which created this 
mighty Republic of the West—the thought of a vast 
commonwealth founded solely on the Natural Rights 
of Man, Money is wanted, and wanted immediately, 
as explained on our last page. Shall it not be forth- 
coming? Shall not the children prove themselves 
worthy of the fathers, by ripening to full fruition the 
magnificent ideal so magnificently planted one hun- 
dred years ago? Shall they not now unite in the 
grand affirmation of a State absolutely independent 
of the Church—a State ‘‘dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal’? The Centennial 
Celebration will be lean and poor, if it only glorifies 
the past; let it glorify the present by pledging the 
fature to civil and religious liberty ! 

Tse WASHINGTON Star telle the following good 
story of our probable minister to England: While Mr. 
Dana was dining with several members of Congress 
and others in Washington a few years ago, some al- 
luslon was made to his book, Two Years Before the 
Mast. It le said that Mr. Dana immediately be- 
comes ‘enthused’ whenever any allusion to his nauti- 
cal experience le made, and delights in launching 
out into an Interesting sketch of it. He did soin 
this instance, and was listened to with great, atten- 
tion and interest. At the conclusion of hia story, 
some staid and elderly member of Congress, Inno- 
cently and with no intention of giving offence, in- 
quired, Mr. Dana, where can I see a copy of that 
book? I never heard of it before.“ Mr. Dana gazed 
at the inqulrer as if thunderstruck at hie ignorance 
of the existence of his production, and reddening 
with indignation, replied, ‘At any library in the 
land, slr. At any bookstore, sir.’ The topic of con- 
versation was changed as soon as possible. 


THE MEETING of those interested in securing the 
Paine bust for Independence Hall, at Philadelphia, 
announced last week, was held in this cityon Mon- 
day evening, March 20, in the Paine Memorial build- 
Ing. It was not very large, but was very earnest. 
Mr. Horace Seaver was elected chairman; Rev. J. M. 
L. Babcock Introduced the address or appeal which 
was adopted as the sense of the meeting,“ and will 
be found on a subsequent page of this lssne; Mr. R. 
H. Ranney was appointed Treasurer, and Messrs, 
Morse, Bradford, Foster, Colby, and Verity were ap- 
pointed = canvassing Committee; a collection was 
taken up and over sixty dollars were raised on the 
spot; and the meeting dispersed after several good 
speeches, with a very cheerful and confident expects- 
tion that the liberals of the country will not let so 
good a movement die for lack of support. Mr. 
Morse’s bust of Paine, already executed in plaster, 
is so excellent and epirited that s better one could 
scarcely be desired; and all that is wanted for a tri- 
umphant success in placing a noble, permanent testi- 
monial to Thomas Paine in the historic hall of the 
Centennial Year is promptness and@iberality on the 
part of his grateful countrymen. The only doubt is 
whether the “‘Christian”’ city of Philadelphia will ac- 
cept the offering; but refusal will accomplish even 
more than acceptance towards vindicating the name 
of a true patriot and great friend of man frum the 
slanderous aspersions which have too long ob- 
secured It. 
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LIST OF LIBEBAL LEAGUES. 


FCC eee 

a 6. 68. 

Bowron, Mass. — a T Abbot, Present; J. P. Titcomb, 
A. Bacon, roi 68, 

JEFFERSON, OAO. -W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


.Becretary. 
es Joan, CAA. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 

retary. 
Torano, lowi. Reody, President; E. g. Beckley, Boore- 
visan, N. J.— John Gage, President; zue M. Cinte, 


2e U Tuum, Nes.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 

cretary, 

Okatan, KAES. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 

Dormorr, Mios, W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garreteon, 
re! 


ase g — k. G. Eastman, President; V. R. 
es, Secretary. 

o Mok. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Bore MELT. G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 
Bain, Wis—Prealdent, J. D. Walter; Secretary, J. D. 


Kruschke. 
Wen n M. Wood, President; J. D. 
rawford, Secre A 
A Saran eto. JODE Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Trons- 


MINKEAPOLIS, MINN.—$. C. Gale, President; W. O. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Seoretaries. 
New Tonk, N. F.-J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


retary. 
Br. Fokes, Mo.—P. V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


. WWI. — President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 

W. Kennedy. 

President, T. Gray; Secre! „W. Allen. 

ae arg Fe President, À. — Beoretary, J. 
E. Wallace. 


Bay Crrv, Mion.— President, 8. M. Green; Beoretary, 8. M. 


hnson. 
n Pa.—S. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 


sen Cart, Wis,—Ohr. Splehr, President; Robert Cunradl, 
Becre 


acouera, Wis, — Davis Jackson, Prosident; George P. 
WI N NEL. D. Olney, President; W. A. How- 
ae . Frs. arrio B. Kilgore, President; 
ene Fritz, President; D. C. Zuning, 
Mu (Second League). — R. O. Spencer, President; 


R. Boyd, Secretary. President; Chas, 


9 PA. -M. B. Priestley, 
Uns, Secretary. 

NOatmAMPro™, MaAna.—E. E. Denniston, President; M. A. 
Dewey, Sec 


retary. 
MEDINA Mon Ailen Grave, President; Taylor Archi- 
jd, Secretary. 
ogg anette Mirom. — Georgo A. Farr, President; H. 
Potts, Secro à 
OLTRTON HoLLoy, N.¥.—Theodore A. Cookingham, Presi- 
dent; Les G. Graham, Secretary. 


Spiritual Creation. 


à FOURTH LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES. 
My DEAR MR. ABBOT : — 

We are clearly agreed on one point, which la- that 
our conscious life is an unaseailable fact, But we 
differ (to all appearance ao lrreconcilably, that there 
ia no sense in protracting the discussion of it) upon 
another point, which is—the physiology of this fact, 
You hold that our conscious life is indiseolubly teth- 
ered toa certain reality in our bosoms called velt- 
hood, and grows out of it: so that, if we should for- 
felt this selfhood, or it should turn out unreal, we 
should lose life or consciousness. 

I contend, on the other hand, that thie selfhood is 

urely fallacious quantity, a purely supposititious 
— without the slightest reality in the nature 
of things, save to our sensuous imagination; and 
that our conscious life, accordingly, is explicable 
solely by the truth of our spiritual creation, which 
means the indwelling of all Divine power in our nat- 
ure, permitting ua for wise ends to appear as if we 
lived of ourselves, although the truth is exactly con- 


trary. 

Thus I have no shadow of a quarrel with our con- 
scious or phenomenal life, but on the contrary rejoice 
init as an unspeakable Divine boon, whereby men 
are brought to the knowledge of God’s goodness, and 
wisdom, and power in a way more effectual than 
they could ever have otherwise found out. My ps 
quarrel ja with acertaln explication which you an 
other men put apon this fact of conscious life, when 
you represent it as grounded in a enbstance inherent 
in every man, which is called selfhood, and which 
constitutes his ontologic capital, or vital stock in 
trade, You, and all men until they have been better 
instructed, take for granted that our conscious life is 
rooted In this illusory substance, this essence of In- 
diriduality,“ as you describe it,—that we are and 
exist by it alone; so that practically, if it were not for 
religious form’s sake, we might forget the once re- 
nowned creative name altogether. If my Creator, in 
giving me phenomenal life or consciousness, vitalizes 
what I call my aelfhood—that ie, transfers his vital 
substance or any portion of it to me, so that I ever 
after, on the basis of such transferred substance, am 
and exist with like veritable vitality in myself —then 
obviously my Creator confesses himself by that crea- 
tive act functua officio; becomes ae superfluous to me 
as a fifth wheel to a coach; and It la only for his past 
services that I keep up my courteous homage to hia 
shrunken dimenstons. So crass and clumey a con- 
ception of creation aa thie would clearly justify us in 
describing it aaan effort of the Creator to throw off 
his own eternal responsibility to hia creature, by set- 
ting the latter adrift upon a shoreless and bottomless 
sea with nothing between him and utter spiritual 
night but the creaking raft of hia warring and im- 
placable lusts to maintain him in a crazy show of life. 

Let us have done, then, by all means, with this 
fruitless controversy. Our true {ntellectual disagree- 
ment, besides, is not fairly represented by this dia- 
cussion, but lies very much deeper. It conalste in 


the conception we severally cherish in regard to the 
proper object of men’s worship, or the creative being 
and activity. Ihave all along hoped for, and even 
incidentally Binted, a speedy whifting of our discus- 
sion to this larger territory; but it is only now at the 
close of your comment upon my third letter, that you 
give me s quasi encouragement to follow up my own 
prompting. 

Your ides is not only that man’s being and exist- 
ence are constituted by selfhood, but thatthe Infinite 
Divine being and existence are similarly constituted ; 
and hence you conceive my denial of the reality of 
selfhood in man to be a virtual denial of the Divine 
extetence. You make it a clear, in furt, 
that you conceive God and man both alike to be sel/- 
constituted and se(f-existent beings; and logically re- 
gard, therefore, any affront offered to the being of 
one party as an implied affront to the being of the 
other. In short you Eyrin a Blons pagan, delstical, 
or superstitious notion of the Divine name as a being 
of ontological attributes, existing on his own 
hook, as we say, or on his own independent basis, and 
essentially out of relation therefore to human nature. 

[We take the liberty to disclaim, with entire re- 
12 and good humor, this account of our own be- 
Ilef.—Ep 


J 

Now I am afraid I shal! seriously shock, if not im- 

alr, your friendly appreciation of my intelligence, if 

fay to you that I reject this notion with hearty dis- 
like. But I should be recreant to my highest in- 
atincts of truth if I failed to do so, if I did not further 
aay, in fact, that I not merely reject the notion of a 
self-constituted and self-exlatent deity—that ie, a 
roe | out of essential relation, not to you and me in- 
deed, but to your and my nature,—but bate and abhor 
It as well. I have an unfeigned regard and respect 
for those who hold the notion; but the notion itself 
seems to me simply a thing to be abominated, as 
alike heartless and irrational, or, what to my mind is 
the aame thing, unchristlan and superstitious. I am 
sure that I am very incapable of feeling irreverence 
for anything that really exists, but there ls almost no 
indignity I could not offer to this cheap and otiose de- 
ity of rationalistic culture, by way of expressing my 
loathing of hla nature, and my disdain of bis authority. 
You say: there be any truth or beauty In the idea 
of an infinite Divine Self: etc. Jf indeed: but thia 
is just what I deny in toto, that there either is or can 
be any truth or beauty in auch an Idea, especially in 
the light of that Divine-NATUBAL day-dawn which is 
even now inwardly flooding the common mind, 

No doubt you may, if you please, call such a Self 
“Divine” till all is blue: but I can only sayin that 
case that what you voluntarily worship as Divine, I 
spontaneously execrate as diabolic. For this is the 
exact truth to my conscience; your conception of 
God is exactly my conception of Devil, bating, of 
course, the misapplication of the term infinite“ to 
diabolic existence. The idea of the Divine being 
aa an ‘infinite Self“ is indeed Inseparable from the 
Deistic doctrine, and is what makes it not merely In- 
finitely preposterous to my Intellect, bat infinitely 
nauseating to my heart. The eternal praise of 
Christianity, in my opinion, will be that it has for- 
aver freed men’s lutellect from the bondage of this 
baleful, unmanly superetition—the superstition of a 
Deity essentially remote from the conditions of 
human uature—in teaching us that God has neither 
being nor existence apart from the feebleat and most 
worthless of human kind, and bidding us cheerfully 
relegate be contrary Divine pretension—every pre- 
tension to idle, luxurious, independent, or even 
voluntary Divine force in whataoever claimant of our 
religious homage—to the owls and bats, or whatever 
other denizens of the dusk may deem it worthy of 
their perspicacious recognition and regard. 

But now you will ask me to declare my own notion 
of the Divine name. My notion is, then, that it ie in- 
finite Love, hence essentially creative, or amounting 
practically to an eternal spiritual society, fellowship, 
or equality of the creative and crea natures: 60 
that God cannot conceivably exist in himself, but 
only in others created from himself. It ia obvious 
that a good many things need to be said in illustra- 
tion of this idea, and with your leave I will try to say 
some of the most pressing. 

What you will first expect me to say, doubtless, is 
what I mean by infinite love. I will answer this 
question negatively at flrat, by asking another, which 
is: What do we mean by finite love? We mean by 
finite love a love to others unded in, and lim- 
ited by, a due regard to self; or, a8 philosophers 
phrase it, we mean the love of an inward subject to 
an outward object. More briefly stil! we may say: 
finite love is in substance self-love, because self is of 
primary account in it, and the neighbor of secondary. 

Now, obviously, infinite love cannot conform to this 
finite feeble pattern. That is to say, itis not (belng 
infinite) grounded In nor limited by a due regard to 
self; for by the hypothesis of creation the Creator 
realizes himeel{—finde his own proper life or belng.— 
only in the creature, so that there can never be the 
least possible oppugnancy to creative thought be- 
tween itself and othera; between what is creative 
and what is created. Just as little can infinite love 
be of a relative character, as the love of an inward 
subject to an outward object: for what outward ob- 
ject, pray, exists to the creative regard, and capable 
of attracting it? And where there is no object of 
love, there is & fortiori no subject, for subject exists 
by object, not object by subject. Finally, infinite 
love cannot be in substance self-love, or a love in 
which self or subject is primary, and others or object 
secondary: for infinite love, being creative, must 
utterly fuse self and neighbor, subject and object, in 
its own essential unity, making either the other in- 
terchangeably. 

We call love infinite, then, when it admits of no 
qualification or drawback ab intra, or in a subjective 
aspect, as determined by regard to self. And we may 


pronounce it absolute as well, since it admits of no 
qualification or drawback ab extra, or in an objective 
* — as determined by regard to others. But love 
which is both infinite and absolute provided it be 
love at all, and not some shallow sentimental conn- 
terfeit under that sacred name—te necessarily cres- 
tive, must find ita life in communicating itself (that 
is, freely making over {ts infinite potencies and felic- 
ities) to whatsoever ls not itself; which can only be, 
of course, subjects created from Itself, into which 
ao win it may eternally inflow and Indwell aa in {te 
very self. 
ut here surges up at once what seems on ite face 
a aifficnity. For it is evident that 
this infinite or creative dove must be altogether spir- 
{tual or living, and can onty communicate itself 
therefore to spiritual or living subjects. Now where 
are such subjects to come from? We all know that 
epirit or life is character, and that character cannot 
be 3 conferred, much less outwardly im- 
upon ifs subject. We all know that the sub- 
ect must grow up or be educated to the experience 
of epiritual character very slowly, or against all man- 
ner of opposition from his inherited temperament. 
We know, in short, that men come to the experience 
of spirit or life only by a 3 process, only 
through an Intimate previous subjection to what is 
not at all spirit and life, but nature and death. 

Our grave philosophic doubt vanishes, then, as 
soon as it is confronted. For we at once see that 
spiritual creation involves, in order to its own func- 

oning, a subordinate sphere of natural making or 
redemption as well, by which the creature, through 
an experience of the endless and manifold evil 
wrapped up in self, may at last freely Incline away 
from it to the infinite Divine goodness and truth re- 
vealed in SOCIETY. 

Obeerve well just here that human life, or created 
existence, does, through the very perfection of its 
creative source, involve an evil element, an element 
of conscious imperfection, by the gradual casting out 
of which it at last becomes definitely constituted in 
social form and order. And now we have only got 
to inquire how this evil element actually becomes 

urged ont of our historic consciousness, and buman 
ife consequently put upon a permanent Divine basis. 

The method which the Divine Providence follows 
in the evolution of our natural form becomes - 
fectly clear, when we reflect that the Divine in 
humanity fs to unite us spiritually with his infinitude 
and eternity, by reproducing himeelf in our natural 
Uneaments. us the secret of the method consists 
in his inwardly vivifying the human, finite, or 
created element in consciousness, the element of In- 
dividuality represented by man, with a free, Infinite, 
or uncreated element, the element of universality 
represented by woman, until the mind spontaneously 
expands at last out of limitary into universal dimsen- 
sions, and confesses society, not pelf, to be the true 
Divine end of human destiny. What is the Initial 
step, and what the successivo stages, by which thie 

radual Divine vivification or spiritualization of the 

uman mind takes place? 

Without doubt the initlal step is marriage, by 
which the mind begins to be educated out of Its abo- 
riginal poverty, or savage egotism, to the extent at 
least of being willing to sesociate one of the opposite 
sex with one’s material fortunes and destiny. The 
next step is the family institution, consequent upon 
marriage, by which the mind becomes still f er 
lifted out of its deadly aboriginal isolation In being 
made willing to admit one’s lawful progeny also to 
one’s intimate society, fellowship, equality. The 
next step to the family in the development of our 
race-consciousness is the tribe, or union of many 
families, entitling each of these related families to 
the fellowship or equality of all the rest. After the 
tribal unity has run its course, the commune or toton- 
ship follows, made up of many tribes, and still fur- 
ther c ng out the principle of a unitary life in 
man; and to the commune succeeds the city or union 
of many communes; and to that again the nation 
which is the union of many concordant cities; and 
the nation in its turn gives place to the empire or 
union of many independent natijdnalities; while 
nought remains to succeed to the empire but a strictly 
transitional régime called the republic, whose anoint- 
ed mission ie to announce the decease of all heredl- 
tary, traditional, or consecrated institutions and 
usages of government among men, and so prepare 
the way for God's apiritual resurrection In our nat- 
ure, or a free, spontaneous, and therefore perma- 
nent, order of human life. 

I do not pretend to say that the republic ia at once 
understood in the whole positive scope of its philo- 
sophie mission. But I think all thoughtful men rec- 
ognize its 23 negative force, as s mere transition- 
polnt in human affairs. It marks the transition 
which the human mind is undergoing from an out- 
ward to an inward, from a literal to a spiritua) form 
and order, But it does not itself constitute the form 
and order which it prophesies, nor even clearly indi- 
cate what the inward revolution will amount to when 
it comes. All the historic changes I have recounted 
from the domestic root through the municipal and 
national stem up to the imperial flower and republi- 
can fruit—are changes, you will observe, only ip the 
outward structure and texture of human life, approx- 
imating it more and more to the eventual revelation 
of its Inward or social substance. But they none of 
them amount to the least realization of the social 
form. In the latest as in the earliest form, the two 
conatitutive social elements, self and the neighbor, the 
Individual and the universal, the private and the 
public, interest, man and woman in short, are quite 


‘as little married, in any worthy or spiritual sense of 


the word, as if that contingency had never been con- 
templated. The private or individual element re- 
mains, in all forms alike, firmly exalted above the 
public or universal element. In fact, there is not the 
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least recognition, nor indeed suspicion, on the part 
of the rulers of the republic any more than on the part 
of the patriarchs, that human life la socially consti- 
tuted, or la destined to undergo an ultimate race-6n- 
franchisement. On the contrary, all the above- 
named changes proceed upon the droway, fixed idea, 
that human life isin substance civic and political, 
allowing only a moral form, and authenticating 
therefore at most—not a marriage—but a legalized 
concubinage of its male and female, or private and 
public, factors. If, indeed, men could have foreseen 
their divine destiny—if they could have known be- 
forehand that society was the sole divine form of 
human nature, and its evolution, consequently, the 
total meaning of human histury,—they would jong 
since have recognized marriage as the symbol of our 
natural or social apotheosis, and have exalted it ac- 
cordingly out of a legal into a spiritual honor and 
reverence, by giving it the free, spontaneous, im- 
perishable footing it invincibly craves, 

No, it is only as the republic becomes quickened 
and permeated by the democratic virus, that Its true 
disorganizing mission is avouched, and men begin 
every where to perceive that, unless there be a rigidly 
formative divine purpose and meaning under the 
chaos of our existing religious, civic, and political 
disin tion, human life will be sure ere long to go 
over irrecoverably to the bad, 

I have run through this résumé of the Divine spirit 
or purpose in history thus briefly, because no other 
course would be consistent with your space; and it 
only remains now to state with greater — | even, 
what sppears to be the immediate practical burden 
of the great creative truth. 

Well then, if society constitutes the eternal spirit- 
ual form of human nature—that is, if our nature 
come to true divine form and order only in the moat 
intimate and exquisite marriage-fusion or unity of 
all men with each and each with all,—evidently 
human nature declares itself the only recognizable, 
because the only living, or spiritual and adequate, 
temple of the divine inhabitation; and we are at 
once authorized to chase the unrevealed God of 
the Free Religionist, the unknown and unknowable 
deity of Sir Willlam Hamilton, Herbert Spencer, et 
hoc genus omne, from out the purlieus of the human 
mind as so much worthless or indeed pestilent rub- 
bish, and eens as true God-Man alone, that is, 
God and man forever blent ln the unity of a com- 
mon nature. For God stands now fully revealed to 
us under the mask of our infinitely warring and dis- 
cordant personalities, humbled, insulted, outraged, 
crucified out of the semblance of humanity, to be 
sure, by our lusts of self and the world; but only 
that aoin the fullness of time he may show himself 
to us in his true infinitude, as the maker of good out 
of ovil, the redeemer of life out of death. 

Then, again, if as we have seen the dogma of 
God's independent or self-conatitated being and ex- 
istence confess itself the dominant falsity of the hu- 
man mind, and the truth of hls natural or adventi- 
tious hamanity declare itself the sole commanding 
verity of human history, we must see very clearly 
that our nature at once takes on a living Divine real- 
ity a spiritual Divine dignity and sanctity, which 

ere long consecrate every phenomenal person 
of that nature to every other person's formal 5 — — 
— 4 respect, and reverence. If au infinite Divine 
substance inwardly or naturally inform our outward 
personalities, how shall we help attaining in the end 
„to a style of manners at once-ao broadly human, ten- 
der, and robust, as to make angelic fellowship pale, 
tame, and N in the comparison? Now the 
first obvious frult of thie spiritual divinization of our 
nature or kind will be, that the two phenomenal fac- 
tors of that nature, or ite private and public, ite in- 
dividual and universal, elements, will promptly disa- 
vow thelr unrighteous estrangement, and consent, 
nay, determine, to ordain exact and equal justice be- 
tween man and man: so that practically no privi- 
n shall in the future be tolerated in the 
material realm of life, or the sphere of those necessi- 
ties which are common to mankind; but every man, 
woman, and child by virtue of their social genesis be 
guaranteed an exactly equal formal recognition 
with all other men, in having all their bodily and 
mental wants, such as food, clothing, shelter, and 
education, perfectly sappiled and satiefled. 

But now another consideration of the profoundest 
significance. If this marriage of the phenomenal 
factora in human nature, which constitutes society, 
and which resulta in the establishment of perfect 
justice between man and man, so that all men alike 
will be delivered, both from the base tyranny of neces- 
sity or the degrading incitations of material porny, 
and the coarse and cruel lusta that are infallibly bred 
of such poverty, why, then it followe that we, 
male and female representatives of the human 
and divine, of the private and public, of the individ- 
ual and universal, conjugates of that interior mar- 
riage, stand ourselves formally pledged to marriage, 
not only as the fountain of our natural or race hon- 
or, but as the basia of all the spiritual or individual 
culture that will ever beft us ns human or immor- 
tal forme of life, What ls least in humanity le one 
with what is greatest, and, if marriage be the form 
of — whole, it must be the form of the particulars 
as wall. 

I do not hesitate to say, then, that the most vital 
and ennobling effect of the creative truth will be 
the speedy spiritualization of the marriage-tie among 
men, £s a tie of nature 9 and one of — 
sonal convention only provisionally. All. the debas- 
ing ideas which defile our existing conception of 

are dus to our vicious habit of regarding It 

as s mere legalized concubinage of the sexes. Mar- 
Hage, however, has not necessarily anything to do 
with concubinage, either licen or unlicensed. 
coneu 1 may doubtless have been in- 

cidental to the idea of marriage, as the condition of 


its proper development, since all of our ideas have 
their root in our sensible experience. But it is no 
more the essence of the marriage-idea than the foun- 
dation is the essence of the house, the husk the es- 
sence of the wheat, the pag the essence of the chick, 
the body the essence of the soul. It seems the es- 
sence of marriage, no doubt, to many an infirm im- 
agination, to many an inexperienced dreamer; but 
let us hope for the honor of human nature that that 
fallacious notion seldom survlves actual knowledge, 
No; marriage is not the least s voluntary tie between 
any particular man and particular woman, which 
they may take on or put off at pleasure, with 
or without legal permission, It Is concubinage alone 
which confesses itself a voluntary bond between the 
parties, and therefore invites and tolerates legaliza- 
tion, For concubinage, being an essentially animal 
or infra-human commerce of man and woman, can 
only claim, at best, a legal or provisional right to 
subsist as re among men; and every violatlon 
of such permit right, accordingly, ie stigmatized 
as adultery. Adultery is an offence committed 
against a vicious social order among men, an imper- 
fect social State, and is engendered by it exclusively; 
so that, when society comes or is acknowledged as 
the normal state of man, adultery will disappear as 
the fog of the marsh disappears before the morning 


sun. 

Marriage is the strictly natural distinction of eve: 
man as man, and of every woman as woman, an 
therefore neither craves nor allows any extra-natural 
sanctions, such as are furnished by mere Jaw or cus- 
tom. So that when A and B demand a civic or re- 
ligious authorization to live together as husband and 
wife, what they really demand is permission to co- 
habit without any riak of disfranchisement to their 
prospective offspring. There can be no better proof 
that our existing marriage bond ls practically a mere 
lawful concubinage, than is furnished by the fact of 
ita violation being foreseen by the statutes which en- 
act it, as quite possible on the part of either party, 
and appropriate penalties provided. But who can 
conceive marriage contemplating violation, and 
enforcing ite own integrity by penalties? No taint 
of adultery can ever by possibility attach to marriage, 
because marriage is the fundamental law of human 
nature, and not at alla tie of humanconvention: a 
law energized by the creative perfection, and no 
more liable to infraction by any subject of it, than 
the law of gravitation is liable to be infringed by a 
pebble. Our existing conjugality, accordingly, is not 
marriage except in name, because it disallows an in- 
ward, free, or spontaneous tenure, and admits only a 
jegally enforced or outward one. It le simply, as I 

ave said, a legalized concubinage of the sexes, its 
whole intention — to legitimate a man’s offspring 
ao atrictly to himself alone as to exempt our skulk- 
ing and puaillanimous Church and State from all 
obligation of providing for those to whom, neverthe- 


less, they owe all thelr own subsistence, 


Put marriage, then, In honor, an the ineffaceable Di- 
vine badge of human nature itself, and not the least 
an appanage of any ridiculous parann of that nature, 
and we have the foundation lald in human experi- 
ence for the broadest possible realization of our spir- 
itual creation, or our race-destiny: to my conviction 
the only possible foundation. 

I am es ever, yours truly, 

CAunR ux, Feb. 21, 


Henny J Ames. 


Dor TEE DDEL) 
THE PUBLIO S0HOOL QUESTION 


AS VIEWED BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN OE THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, FREQUENTLY 
CALLED QUAKERS. 


BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


I have read the discourse upon this subject by the 
Bishop of Rochester, New York, as published in THE 
INDEX of Feb. 24 and March 2, with close attention 
and profound interest. The fairness with which he 
atated his propositions, he being evidently desirous 
to do justica to the views of those whose opinions or 
beliefs differed from his, and the manifest sincerity 
that the sentiments he expressed were the deep-seat- 
ed convictions of his own heart and understanding, 
viewed from the stand-point he occupied, were ex- 
ceedingly gratifying tome. With his beliefs, his ar- 
guments appear to me to be incontrovertible, and his 
conclusions logical and inevitable. Therefore, as I 
cannot a with his conclnsions, I am brought to 
an examination of the correctness of his beliefs or 
assumptions. f 

The Bishop saya that the ‘Catholic Christian’s au- 
thority” is „the Church, which le commissioned to 
teach all divine truths with infallible certainty.” 
Again he says: On the natural, and on the [super- 
natura! law, dlvinely revealed and presented to him 
by God's chosen agent, the Church, does the Cath- 
olle form his conscience,” 

Now the Friends believe that “the authority which 
jo commissioned to teach all divine truths with in- 
fallible certainty,” and “the law divinely revealed 
and presented,“ is the Spirit of God, ously man- 
Hested to every rational soul, authoritatively de- 
manding obedience to ita dictates, and, with this de- 
mand, conferring power to obey it, which neither the 
Pope nor the Church can possibly do. 

the Bishop would aybatitate the 

Pope or Church, as the ay an 

stramental in the human family, one towarda 
another, the Friends would unite with him in nearly 
all he saye. This spirit of God, monitor, or witness 
for God in the soul of man, ia the basis of the relig- 
ious element in man’s constitution, and is the great 
means by which the race are influenced for good. It 
ia the Good Angel referred to by Moses (Exodus, 
XXIII., 20-22), who had experienced the teachings of 
thie Spirit, and had learned to know it was the volce 


of God, and could therefore say, This saith the 
Lord”: “Behold, I send an angel before thee, to 
keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into the 
house which I have prepared for thee. Beware of 
him, and obey his voice, provoke him not; for he will 
not pardon your transgressions; for my name is in 
him. But If thon wilt indeed obey his voice, and do 
all that I command thee, then will 1 be an enemy to 
thy [spiritual] enemies, and an adversary to thy 
[epiritual] adversaries.” 

Inasmuch as very little has been published in TR 
INDEX rages in regard to the views of the 
Friends, I wish to take the liberty to express some- 
thing further in regard to them according to my un- 
derstanding of them, and particularly in thelr appli- 
cation to the subject under conelderation,—the ques- 
tion of the common schools. 

Augustus Jones, of Lynn, Mass., not long since, 
in a discourse on The Principles, Methods, and His- 
tory of the Soclety of Friende,’’ says: There ie 
nothing in church history more attractive than the 
steps by which George Fox, nnalded by human learn- 
ing, golves for himself the problem presented to us 
all—‘Given self to find God.“ 

This lə the great problem which every individual 
must solve in order to know peon 

The blessed Jesus says: The light of the body is 
the eye“ (Matt. vi., 22). So the soul is the light of 
the spirit. Now the sun may exist, and the eye may 
exist, and the body not be enlightened. Thereneeds 
a communication between them, But when the 
light streams down from the sun, it rendere that 
body, and all others upon which the light falle, Jumi- 
nous and visible, 

In like manner the Father of Lights’ may exist, 
and the soul may exist, and the spiritual body not be 
enlightened for want of a communication between 
them. But the streams of spiritual light from the 
Good Father, the ‘‘breath of life” received by the 
soul, ae the whole spiritual body. As the 
outward light is of the same nature as the sun from 
which it proceeds, so the streama of spiritual light 
which the soul receives—love, truth, justice, mercy, 
purity, and holinesas,—and all the communicable at- 
tributes of Deity, must be of the same nature as the 
Father, and these are the Spirit of God in Man; and 
when man ia obedient to their dictates, he je led by 
the Spirit of God; and, as these increase more and 
more in brightness by continued obedience, so the 
faithful soul continually advances until it becomes 
the enlightened. 

There la, therefore, God the Creator, man the 
creature, and the Spirit of God in man, the Mediator, 
Redeemer, Guide, Help, Light, and ‘Strength, whose 
office it Is, and to which end it is continually striving, 
to bring the creature into harmony with the Creator, 
crying Abba, Father, that thus they may be one, 
man’s will being merged in the Divine will, when 
there is but one will, and that the will of God. In 
such soul God reigns, and, where be reigns there is 
heaven, and there is peace and joy. 

There is no conceivable object in the creation of 
man but man’s 8 elty needed nothing— 
had no wants for himself to supply. He never gave 
life but for enjoyment. He never created but to 
bless. And the happier man is, the more completely 
{a his purpose fulfilled, and the more is he glorified. 

The spirit of God in man, causing him to feel loxe, 
peace, and joy when he submits to its teachings, and 
producing unrest, discomfort, darkness, distress, and 
misery, darker and deeper, as there is greater and 
greater departure from the right way, Ia the great 
means by which God teaches and instructs the hu- 
man family, and has taught and instructed them in 
all ages. And it has been by a close observation of 
these spiritual Influences, through the long series of 

ears, perhaps hundreds of thonsands, that man has 

n upon the earth, that men in different parts of 

the world have accumulated those advanced truths 
that are called revelations or prophesies, 

For a long period human language was regarded 
ae a divine gift, or à apecial revelation from Heaven, 
it having been cantigas that buman powers were un- 
equal to the accomplishment of so great a matter.“ 

But it ia now conceded by all those who are com- 
petent to {ndge, that language ls the product of hu- 
man intelligence, industry, and invention, long 
continued, by the use of powers with which man bas 
been diyinely furnished. It is the same with the 
Scriptures. The powers of the buman soul, or heart 
and understanding, which are both illuminated by 
the same glorious effingence from God, and act bar- 
monlously to the same end, are abundantly compe- 
tent to their production. They are all the work of 
man, written by men under the influence of the Spirit 
of God in man, for the improvement of man through 
the enlightening influence of this same spirit. e 
same elevated truths and ideas were taught in differ- 
ent parts of the world, years before the Christian 
epoch by Manu, Minos, Brahma, Moses, Zoroaster, 

illel, and persons in all the great centres of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment in the world, showing to a 
demonstration that the same Spirit of God in man 
was teaching the same truths to all mankind, as they 
became pre to receive them. 

These individuals of advanced enlightenment, or 
prophets, as they were called, were the embodiments 
of the deepest and noblest sentiments and convic- 
tions of the age in which they individually lived. 
They must not be considered as having received any 
special revelation from God. By no means. God is 
a Spirit; and he aks to man, not in s yoice of 
words, but by the language of spiritual impression 
upon the soul, conveying the truth to be taught un- 
mistekably, as man is pre to receive it, by the 
illuminations of His spirit in the soul, the recipient 
organ, or eye“ of spiritual communication; and 


ba Edinburgh Ee pony etre Vol. XI., article Lan- 
gue” page 718, American tion. ‘ 
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these truths are more elevated and pure as man le 
more obedient and devoted, and thus brought nearer 
to Him, so that a constant advance is known. 

Outward objects were never revealed to man in any 
other way than they now are by the light of the ont- 
ward sun. So spiritual truthe have always been re- 
vealed In the same manner they are at present. God 
is uochaugeable. 

As the outward sun ia the primary source of all 
the forces and motions in the organic world, vege- 
table and animal, so ia this great spiritual centre that 
we call God the source of all the movements and 
powers in the Te world, and of every biang, 

avor, and benefit that devolves on humanity, physi- 
cally, intellectually, or spiritually. 

To return to the public schoole; any system for 
them that will pp must be one that will 
bear the examination of reason under the highest en- 
lightenment ; and astig short of what la dictated 
by the Spirit of God, and in barmony with his teach- 
ings, can do this, 

Assistance to human belnge can come only from 
human instruments acting under the influence of the 
Spirit of God, Hence All truly qualified teachers 
must be God-like, guided, mssiated, and influenced 
by God's Spirit, causing their lives to be pure, gentle, 

nd, industrious, faithful, and efficient. 

Truth is more in harmony with man’s nature than 
error, and ls always a more powerful auxiliary for 
human improvement; and therefore the pursuit of 
truth, and a knowledge of the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, in every department of Sclence and Nat- 
ure, should be encouraged and promoted among the 
scholars of the public schools as a basis of fature 
pursuits and Investigations. 

It is impossible to put God into the public schools 
by any book, exercise, or other means, He must be 
in the hearts gf the teachers, scholars, school-com- 
missioners, and all persons connected with them, 
Then will these schools rise to their full usefulness 
and efficiency. 

It le even more Impossible to keep God out of the 
public schools, His Spirit la in every child there, 
striving to keep the child good, trne, aod faithful. 
We may easily convince ourselves of this fact. When 
any child does wrong, as telling an untruth, or tak- 
ing something not his own, and is detected In the 
fault by the good and kind teacher, how soon the 
blush of shame comes to his cheek, and bis counte- 
nance becomes changed and fallen by the condem- 
nation of God's Spirit, or the good angel in his heart. 
for the course he had pursued, this anffering being 
designed to keep him from pursuing a similar course 
on a future occasion. 

I may here say, too, it le also impossible, by any 
enactment, to put God into the “American Constitu- 
tion.“ The letters or symbola by which His name {s 
represented may be placed there, connected with a 
statement of all the offices that it 1s desired He shall 
perform; but this will not place Himthere. God (I 
speak it reverently) is ineffable, He cannot be rep- 
resented in language. He must be in the life of the 
nation, in the hearts of the people, and particularly 
in the. hearts of the rulers of the people,—the heads 
of the government, Then shall we have a righteous 
nation | 

Sanpy SPRING, Maryland. ‘ 


POLITICAL REFORM, 


BESOLUTIONS OF THE NEW YORK UNION LEAGUE 
CLUB, 


The Union League Club, claiming to represent, 
and believing that they truly express, the sentiments 
of the Republican voters of the city of New York, 
declare as follows :— 

Firet—That in view of the recent and repeated ex- 
posares of corruption and fraud lu the administration 
of public affaire, the welfare of the Republican party, 
as well as of the country, demande a searching and 
thorongh investigation of the condition and conduct 
of every branch of the public service, to the end that 
all corrupt practices may be brought to light, and 
that all who have abnaed and betrayed their public 
trusta, whatever may be their station, may be exposed 
and punished. 

Second—That the exclusive management and con- 
trol of the local affalrs of the party in the State, and 
particularly in the city of New York, by an organized 
machinery of office-holders, which suppresses and ig- 
nores the real voice of the voters of the party, ie an 
intolerable grievance to which we refuse any longer 
to sabmit. 

Third—That we demand that the independent and 
disinterested Republicans of the city and State shall 
be fairly represented in the selection of delegates 
about to be chosen to the State and national conven- 
tions which are charged with the great duty of nam- 
ing the candidates of the party for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Fourth—That the purpose, which has been openly 
avowed and threatened to be put in cal oper- 
ation, of sending to the national convention at Cin- 
cinnati a delegation from the State of New York 
made up at a State convention, and pledged or com- 
mitted beforehand to the support of particular candi- 
dates, ls a gross violation of the first principles of re- 
publican institutions, and an outrage upon the rights 
and wishes of the great majority of the party. We 
insist that the representation of the State of New 
York in that convention shall be committed to a del- 
egation wholly unpacked and unpledged, who shal! be 
untrammelled and free to choose from among all the 
candidates who may be brought before the conven- 
tion, and unless this can be conceded to us we refuse 
to be bound by its action. 

Fifth—That desiring, as we most earnestly derthe 
success of the Republican party in the next Presi- 
dential election, and belleving that the best interests 


of the country require the election by that party of a 
President from its ranka, we desire, promptly and 
explicitly, to avow our conviction that success le not 
possible unless the cancidate of the Republican par- 
ty be a man who is not only identified with ite great 
principles, and possessed by a proud appreciation of 
Its past services, and who will be recognized by the 
common judgment of the country as fitted by ability 
and experience in public affairs for the responsibili- 
ties of his high office, but also a man who bas had no 
connection, direct or indirect, with the errors and 
abuses which have brought reproach upon the fair 
name of the country and the party, who is above any 
suspicion of sympathy or association with those who 
have been guilty of those abuses, and whose name 
and career shall be in themselves a guarantee of a 
complete renovation of the public service, of a thor- 
ough purging of official abuses, and of an adminie- 
tration of the 
economy, intelligence, and fidelity to public trusts. 
In our judgment, and we believe in that of all un- 
blassed and reflective men, the exigencies of the party, 
as well as the country, at this time demand a Presi- 
dent who shall be deservedly recognized as a reform- 
er as well së a Republican, 


ABCHBISHOP BAYLEY’S LENTEN PASTO- 
BAL, 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEM THE BULWARE OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


Archbishop Bayley’s pastoral letter for Lent, 1876, 
just issued, touches on the mixed marriage“ and 
“religion in schools’? questions, He refers in the 
beginning to the seniority of the archdiocese of Bal- 
timore in this country, and the aping memories 
clinging about it; to the past simplicity, when le 
did not so mach crowd into the cities, but pursued a 
quiet, rural life, and thinks that resting too much 
under these influences and ideas has been one of the 
great dangers of the present, Wben evil has become 
aggressive“; when there is developed “an excessive 
love of money and outward show; a want of modera- 
tlon and slmplicity in everything; a baste and hurry 
in daily life which precludes all steady reflection and 
self-examination; bad manners, bad customs, bad 
books, bad newspapers, so that we live in a vitiated 
atmosphere, and are surrounded by moral malaria on 
every side.“ The archbishop says :— 

It has, consequently, become absolutely necessary 
for all of us, prieats and people, fully to recognize 
this epidemic character of the evil Influences of our 
days, 80 as to protect ourselves against them, and do 
all that we can to protect others. The most favor- 
able sign in our regard is that God, in his goodness, 
seems about to come to our help, in permittinga 
spirit of Injustice and persecution to be stirred up 
against us and our religion. It is hard to speak 
— anything Which eavors of kindliness and 

arity; but there can be no donbt that constant and 
familiar intercourse with those who are living jo re- 
Hgtous error, or have no religion at all, is calculated 
to produce a spirit of indifference, and make us in- 
sensible to the value of religions truth. Your over- 
charitable people, who think all religions equally 

ood, generally end by having no religion at all. 
ecannot be Catholics, and at the same time make 
a religion to suit ourselyes,”’ 

In regard to the subject of Fe and the jeal- 
ona care the Catholic Church has always exercised 
over that foundation of everything in the Church, 
the archbishop ＋ — 

“In our days there are large numbers of her chil- 
dren who disregard these laws as If they did not 
exist. There can be no more certain teat of weak 
and declining faith than the frequency of what are 
called ‘mixed marriages.’ Wherever they become 
common Catholicity must necessarily assume a very 
diluted character, and faith have little of energy and 
robustness about it.” 

On the subject of education the archbishop urges 
„open-handed liberality to provide good Christian 
schools for poor children.“ @ gays: — 

“Formerly our common schools gave a simple, 
lain education, sufficient to ft those who received it 
or the ordinary occupations of life, and parents 

found time to look after their children, to keep them 
from bad company, teach them their prayers, and 
see that they attended to their religious duties. And 
as they were comparatively fow in number the priesta 


-wero able to know them personally, and watch over 


thelr conduct in life. But now, from a variety of 
causes which I have no time to dwell upon, our poor 
children, who have become bit J numerons, are gen- 
erally very badly cared for. Their parents neglect, 
or are unfitted, to take proper care of them. Those 
of them who attend the public schools of course re- 
ceive no religious instruction, and are brought very 
slightly under any wholesome diecipline, Our San- 
day-schools, useful as they may be in themselves, 
enn do very little to supply these deficiencies, All 
experience shows us that the only possible method 
by which we can hope to make up for the want of 
parental watchfalness, preserve our children to their 
religion, and make them good citizens, is by provid- 
ing good parochial Christlan schools. To form a 
real Catholic pariah a school-house has become as 
necessary as a church. Tour cle are making 
every exertion to gather the poor children of their 
flocks under the wing of the Church, to provide 
schools, and good schools, for them, and every one 
of us should cobperate with them and ald them, 
from the widow’s mite to the rich man’s pound. 
“Religious teaching ia as necessary to anything 
that deserves the name of education, as oxygen le to 
the air we breathe. Without It it may be seriously 
doubted whether a good deal of what is now called 
education does not do more harm than good. Itis 
ridiculous to speak of sharpening up a quick intellect 


vernment upon principles of honesty,” 


with a corrupt heart and depraved will under It, ae if 
you were necessarily preparing euch a person to be a 
good citizen and a useful member of society. To say 
nothing of our political combinations, our peniten- 
tiarles and State prisons are full of these ‘well-edu- 
cated people.“ 

In regard to St. Mary's Industrial School, which 
the letter commends as admirably conducted, the 


„archbishop saye: Even If the State and city author- 


ities took a wise interest in our endeavors to make 
these destitute children well-behaved and usefal 
members of society, and were willing to assist us, I 
would prefer, if I could only prevall upon you to be 
of the same opinion, that we should do it ourselves. 
It iain our power, and without any very great sacri- 
fices, to take care of all our poor, and sick, and help- 
less people, without assistance from any one. Some 
of us may think, perhaps, that an open persecution 
has become Impossible in these days of liberality and 
popular right, when ‘civil and religions liberty’ is one 
of the boasted glories of the age, when there is so 
much tenderness in the human heart that they are 
unwilling to hang even the greatest criminals, But 
we bave studied the history of the world and the hu- 
man heart to little purpose, if we allow ourselves to 
be delnded by any such dreame as these.“ 

The letter goes on to discuss the destructive perse- 
cution now waged in Germany as sufficient to dispel 
any illusion that might be entertained, and bays — 

What would we think in this country, if a law 
were made by the State depriving all the Catholic 
bishops and clergy of all sources of income, and then 
Imposing a penalty of severe imprisonment upon 
every one who should give them the least assistance? 
And yet this is but one of the minor incidents in the 
present German legislation against the Church. 
Our American newspapers, which, if you were to 
believe their own account of themselves, are always 
boiling over with Indignation at the slightest appesr- 
ance of injuatice and iniquity, have yet to write their 
firet word of protest against these open violations of 
all the principles upon which our government fs 
founded, and of which we claim to be the especial 
— and protectors over the Whole face of the 
eart 


„Here we have no endowments for the support of 
religion left us by the plety of our forefathers, and 
are obliged to depend on contributions for the sup- 
port of churches, schools, and institutions of charity. 

ich endowmenta, however, tend to paralyze the 
charity of those who come after them, and excite the 
rapacity of spoilers. Most of the persecutions of the 
Church in our day come from ber wealth, not merely 
because she was derpoiled of her means of doing 
good, but as they who injure you always hate you, 
persecution naturally follows on spoliation. There 
can be no doubt that It would be a wise policy on the 

art of the State to asalet denominational charities. 
e poor, and destitute, and sick, who become de- 
pendent on the State for support and nursing, can be 
taken care of much better, and at much lean cost by 
denominational charity. England not = * 
Catholic schools, but she bas Catholic chaplains in 
her traluing-shipa and prisons. 

„But there ie no need of discussing the jurtlee or 
injustice, the advantages or disadvantages, of differ- 
ent systeme: one thing ie certain: that the secular 
trreligioue system is becoming day by day the favor- 
ite one In our country. All sectarianiem, which by 
a carious poreon of words meane Catholicism, is 
to be carefully excluded from any share in the public 
distribution, We must take care of the children and 
the Ee ourselves, and the sooner the work is done 
the better for them and for our own souls.”—Batti- 
more Sun, Feb, 25, 


A BRACE OF BACKSLIDERS, 


Mr. Hammond, the revivalist, has been most un- 
fortunate ina pair of his Harrisburg neophytes,— 
William Dunlap, a converted bar-tender, and Harry 
Tons, a converted actor. Mr. Dunlap forged an or- 
der for clothing, and then made addresses In the ill- 
gotten raiment. Mr. Tone forged the name of Mr. 
Hammond himself to a check, and thus felonlously 
obtained 8150 from a bank. Great thinge were ex- 

cted of Mr. Tons, who wae accustomed to tell a 
ong and varied experience, and to represent that af- 
ter 80 much bad conduct, to say nothing of bad acting, 
hia experiente of religion wee little short of tbe 
specially miraculous. Perhaps a greater miracle 
would have been Mr. Tons’ endurance to the end. 
Both gentlemen are now like Paul and Silas in one 
respect,—they are both in jail. We are far from re- 
garding this dreadful downfall ss at all discreditable 
to Mr. Hammond. The country is full of recent 
“converts.” The “‘revivala’’ of the winter have been 
numerous; the religioue feellng everywhere has 
been remarkable; thousands have made a profession 
of repentance, and only time can show bow many 
were in earnest, or had good reason for belleving 
themselves to be regenerated. This is a convenient 
world for breaking down In, nor is Separe failure 
confined to the churches. A man in Wall Street, for 
instance, may have a first-rate reputation forcommer- 
cial honesty; ble word better, If anything, than his 
bond; his name may be synonymous with solvency, 
and gild the edges of any paper upon the back of 
which ít is written; his association may lend solidity 
to bank directions, dignity to boards, credit to cor- 
porations, and even probability to dubiona specula- 
tions; orphans trust him, and widows lean upon him 
and reporters interview“ him when there la a smeli 
of “acriais” In the alr. Some morning he is missed 
in the ’cuatomed street, nor yet beside the curbatone, 
nor at hie domicile, nor anywhere up town le be. 
Awful disclosures eneue: the heap of his debts 1a 
Uke Pelion on Ossa, of bis assets like an ant-hill; 
the howls of his creditora are loud and painful; 
he has gone to Nova Zembla, he has gone to Timbuc- 
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too, be has gone at any rate away from New York. 
Do we cease to belleve that commercial integrity is 
possible? Buying, selling, discounting, bartering, 
trading, still po on. Honesty remains the rule. 
Otherwise business would be Impossible. 

If Mosers. Moody and Sankey and Hammond ask 
to have the mass of their converts judged in the 
sameway, it le only reasonable. Certain sheep, . 

tly white, may mysteriously change color. It 
6 natural that rogues should utilize revivals; and 
the breed of hypocrites ts twal. We do not 
need statistics to prove that the great majority of 
those professing religion usually prove to be true and 
faithfal; we all know it from our own observation 
and experience, It will not do to generalize lament- 
abty over a lonesome paragraph in a newspaper 
about some ole who has gone awry, or some 

fessor and confessor who has proved to be a loose- 
fon ed liar; and yet such flabby deduction Is often- 
est In the mouths of garrulous commentators. One 
swallow makes for them a summer of ein; one spo- 
radic case establishes an epidemic; while a couple 
of scandalous coincidences render them pessimists 
forever.—New York Tribune. 


—_—_—_ — — 
“ROBINSON ORUSOER’S MONEY. 


The Hon. David A. Wells’ story, with a dozen illus- 
trations by Nast, will be published to-morrow by 
H & Brothers. It is a narrative which takes 
ap Foe's story at the point of the arrival of the 

nglish sailors on the jeland, when the inhabitants 

an to need a currency. They first used cowry, 
collected with considerable labor about the Island. 
This currency was increased, and business took a 
fine start, when some enterprising fellows found 
= of cowry on a neighboring island, 

„Finally, the secret of the whole matter gradually 
lenked out. Other people besides the original three 
shrewd fellows found out where the supply of cow- 
ries came from, and made haste to viait the remote 
island, provide themselves with money, and put it in 
circulation. But the more money that was issued, 
the more was needed to supply the wants of trade, 
until, at last, it took a four-horse wagon-load of cow- 
ties to buys bushel of wheat. Then the bubble burst. 
Stock companies all failed. Trade became utterly 
— 4. The man whom Robinson Crusoe had 

e Secretary of the island Treasury thought he 
could help matters by issuing s few more cowries; 
but it was no use.... The shrewd and idle fellows 
who had first found the cheap supply of cowries had 
taken very good care to keep the aubstantial valuable 
things—houses, lots, ploughs, grain, etc.,—which 
they had received in exchange. They had, in fact, 
grown rich by robbing the rest of the commanity, 
The community, however, were too courteous to call 
them thieves, and in conversation they were usually 
referred to as shrewd financiers, and as men ahead . 
ol their time. Theconcluding act of this curious isl- 
and experience was, that the formerly so highly 
prized money became depreciated to such an extent 
as to possess value only as a material for making 
lime. The people, accordingly, by burning, made 
lime ont of it, and then, in order to make things out- 
wardly cheerful, used the lime as whitewash,’ 

Soon they discovered old, and introduced it as 
currency, but not without objection. In the next 

neration Robinson Crusoe and the other sufferers 

y the cowry experiment having died, paper cur- 
rency and inflation came into fashion. Some of the 
most popular books which were published abont this 
time on the leland had the following suggestive tl- 
tles: A National Debt a National Blessing; Don't 
Pay as You Go, a Sure Way to Get Rich; Pulling 
at Your Boot-Straps the Beat Way to Rise in the 
World, and the like. This experiment was popu- 
lar, and the new principles of trade were generally 
adopted by enterprising men. But the great tri- 
umph of “representative money“ was when the foot- 
and-moath disease attacked the cattle, and there was 
no milk tobe had. There was an immense public 
meeting to demand that the Lacteal Fluid Aseocia- 
tion” at once issue more milk tickets. 

“That night the babies were all supplied with milk- 
tickets in the place of milk. Milk-tickets hot, milk- 
tickets cold, milk-ticketa awectened, milk-tickete 
plain, milk-tickets with thelr backs printed green, 
and Interchangeable with milk-tickets drawing cream 
ekimmed from other milk-tickets, But, atrange to 
say, the-bables, one and all, with that same sort of 
instinctive perversity which induces children of a 
larger growth to refuse to accept shams for eal 
ant be gratefal in addition, refused to take to milk- 
thekets. The uproar of the night preceding was as 
nothing to the disturbances of the night fo owing: 
and morning dawned upon an unrefreshed an 
troubled population. As soon as the necessary ar- 
senpene could be made another meeting assem- 
bled; but the meeting this time was composed of ba- 
bies, backed by their mammas and nurses. There 
was no theory in their sentiments; and though 

oung in years, one and all felt that they had lived 
— enough to know what their fathers apparenti 
did not know; namely, the difference between 
and paper. The resolutions voted were brief, but to 
int, and were, substantially, as follows :— 

“First, that the exigencies of the tlmes demanded 
more milk, and not more milk-tickets; second, that 
the way toget more milk was to have more cows; 
third, that the way to get more cows was to go to 
work and raise them, or raise something else equally 
valuable, and then with this something else buy 
cows; fourth, that there are certain eternal verities 
against which it is useless for either babies or men 
tocontend, A committee was appolnted to procure 
a mill of the gode to grind up those who disbelleved 
in the last resolution, and the meeting then ad- 
journed.— NV. F. Tribune, March 3. 


TO THE LIBERAL-MINDED PEOPLE OF 
AMERICA, 


The following ie the address referred to on our 
first page, as adopted by the Paine bust meeting last 
Monday evening 


A proposition bas been made to place in Inde- 
82 Hall, Philadelphis, a bust of Thomas 

aine, The firat practical step was taken by the. 
Liberal League of San Francisco. At one of its 
meetings the idea was euggested and at once acted 
upon, A subscription was started, and a request 
sent to the Liberal League of Philadelphia that it 
should appoint a committee to receive subscriptions 
and take in charge the general business of procur- 
ing and placing Ín Independence Hall a bust Ín mar- 
bie at the earliest possible period. Such a commit- 
tee has been appointed, consisting of Mrs. Carrie B. 
Kilgore, President; John S, Dye, 3 D. T. 
Kilgore, R. Wallin, and Miss Mary Pratt. Subscrip- 
tions have been made in various parts of the coun- 
try, and it is anticipated that the needful work will 
be pushed forward rapidly. The movement has 
already been too long delayed, and there {a no time 
to be lost. The whole cost will not exceed twelve 
hundred dollars. This comparatively amall sum 
can and should be raised within ten days. A free 
offering quickly made will accomplish the work. 

Fellow Liberals, but one word by way of exhorta- 
tion. Notwithstanding the faithful efforts of those 
who have labored to vindicate his reputation, fora 
century the name of Thomas Paine has rested in 
obloquy. Bigotry and superstition haye done their 
worst. The time la propitious to inaugurate a ro- 
turn to justice. The heroes of the Revolution are 
summoned to the front to receive the honors of this 
Centennial year. It will be a deep disgrace to the 
Liberal cause if the time passes and the memory of 
Paine lu not vindicated. His great services in bebalf 
of American liberty cannot be questioned, Nor are 
they, though they have heen studiously kept from 
the knowledge of the people. There is no record of 
a more unselfish devotion to truth than ‘his life af- 
fords. Had he listened to the advice of protecting 
friendehip to withbold his pen from its attack on re- 
ligioue authority and ecclesiastical tyranny, no name 
would have paseed into history more revered and 
honored. But to his mind, liberty included freedom 
of thought—the right to think—which the Bible- 
worship of the Christian Church everywhere in- 
vaded. His Ə was no leas conspicuous here 
than in the battle for civil freedom, But how differ- 
ent the result to his present fame the shameful story 
of his long persecution alone can tell. But why 
ae worda? It is unnecessary. It is time to 
act. 6 are assured that the responses to this ap- 
peal will be numerous and effectual. Let no one 
hesitate to send an offering, however small. Let all 
contribute according to their means; but remember 
that whatever is done, it ia necessary that It should 
be done quickly! 

Contributions may be sent directly to Mrs. Carrie 
B. Kilgore, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, or to 
the editors of the Investigator, Tux INDEX, the 
Banner of Light, and the New Age, Boston. Notice 
will be given as soon aa the necessary amount is 
subscribed. 


It will be beat to send all contributions directly to 
Mrs. Kilgore, at Philadelphia, thus saving trouble 
and decreasing the danger of miscarriage In the 
mails, 


WE HAVE received very beautiful n of 
a bust of Thomas Paine, moulded by Mr. S. H. 
Morse, of Boston. The friends of Paine conalder it 
a most faithful likeness. The artist copied after the 
celebrated painting of bim, and has succeeded ad- 
mirably in his work. Any of the admirers of Paine, 
or others, desiring to do so, can see this photograph 
at our office; and after looking upon it their admira- 
tion of this much-abueed man will be materially 
quickened, we assure you,—so grand and noble is the 
profile of the old hero, Efforts will be made soon to 
procure a copy of this bust, to be placed in an appro- 
priate place in thie city. Mr. Morse intends also to 
7 74 * to the Centennial thie summer.— Pacific 
al. 


RELIGION AND LuckE.—The appeal court of Paris 
has just decided an extraordinary lawsuit. A cer- 
tain notary of Pontoise had two daughters, described 
as charming girls and heiresses. The elder married, 
and shortly afterward her mother’s brain became 
affected, e Sœurs de Bon Secours nursed her by 
turns, with the younger daughter's ald. On the day 
the latter came of age she left her father’s house, 
with the sister in attendance, whilst all were asleep. 
The flight had been prepared with extreme cunning, 
and was quite successful. For five days the father 
conld get no news, nor could the prefect of police, 
the procureur-general, or anybody else. At lengtha 
letter announced that the missing girl was st the 
convent of Troyes. An appeal to the superior had 
no effect; and M. Brossard, a very old man, devot- 

attached to the girl, was prostrate with grief. 
Hie son-in-law went to 7 with his wife, and 
demanded Mile, Brossard. The bishop indignantly 
ordered her release, and the convent obeyed; but 
they opened the gates at daylight to liberate her in 
the presence of witnesses, and she vanished once 
more upon reaching tho, street. From this time 
nothing could be heard of her for three months, in 
spite of all the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
At length the Bishop of Troyes vowed that whilet he 
lived such a novice should never be admitted to relig- 
ion, and this resolve, which upset all the conspiracy, 
proved effectual. Mlle. Brossard returned home for 
a while, but fled again. Worn out, her father auf- 


fered her to go, but died with warning on his lips 
that the comvent wasted the girl's fortune, not her- 
self, and now it appears in fact that she has long 
since alienated aviy farthing. The trial arose npon 
certain letters which passed during this long struggle 
between different members of the family, the bishop, 
the prefect of police, and others. M. Brossard’s heirs 
claim them as famil documents, but the court has 
decided that Sister Marie, of the Incarnation, alone 
is concerned in them, and to her they should belong. 
London Telegraph. 


THE aboriginal man in geology, and In the dim 
lighta of Darwin’s microscope, is not an engaging 
figure. Weare very glad that he ate his fishes 
snails, and marrow-bones, out of our sight and hear- 
ing, and that his doleful experiences were pot . 
through with so very leng ago. They combed hia 
mane, they pared hie nails, cut off bis tall, set him 
on end, sent him to school, and made him pay taxes, 
before he could begin to write hie ssd story for the 
compassion or the repudiation of his descendants, 
who are all but unanimous to disown him, We 
must take him as we find oe well on In his 
education, and, in all our know edga of him, an in- 
teresting creature, with a will, an invention, an im- 
agination, a conscience, and an inextinguishable 
hope.—R. W. Emerson. 


Poetry. 


For Tax INDEZ.) 
KOSSUTH AND DEAK. 


“One star differeth from another star in glory." 


“Forgotten lo Hungary,“ he may be— 
For the time that lu passing now. 

To Deak they give the glory, 

And wreath alone his brow? 


Oue star differeth from another; 
To each its appointed way: 

One soul shows the eternal, 

And one the passing day. 


Tie well they bless thia modern Spartan, 
Whose homely way and true 

Gave Hungary her old-time freedom, 
The Hapsburg pledged anew. 


His simple tact and sturdy honor 
Gondacts the people on, 

And they pronounce, when life Is over, 
The fitting worde, Well done,” 


And iu the fartheat future 

Let men retell bis fame, 

How he, all titles else refusing, 

Spoke In the people's name, * 


In that far time of Justice,. 
When all eyes are Hlumed 
Beholding the wrapt vision 
One hero-goul consumed; 


When freedom foll and perfect 
Spreads o'er the Continent, 
And Europe shares the glory 
The lonely exile lent,— . 


Then, see his name emblazoned, 
Whose constant soul refused 
By the poor time's convenience 
To be despolled or used! 


O star that shines forever, 
Repeating but one story, 

The nations winding upward, 
On mountain shall adore thee! 


Withdrawn to height ideal, 
Thy lustre set in blue, 

Thy raye shall tall as blessing 
To make all men as trae! 


SIDNEY H. MORSE, 
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THE INDEX is published every Thuraday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 1, Taemont Puacs, BOSTON, 
ToLepo Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. Farr, Agent 
aad Olerk, All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of scianca and sound 
learning, without necking harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no autborit Ane! that oi reason and ri as It 
believes in Truth, F Progress Xqual Rights, 
Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
T anaing, but which it da 
little understands, is eyen more momentous in itself an 
in its consequences than the grope tu 8 of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity, THE INDEX 
to make the character of this vast change in ble in at 
least its leading features, and offers an o ty for 
discussions on this subject which find no Ring Place in 
othor papers. 

N. B.—No con 1 to THE INDEX, 8 or other- 
wise, s nee. ‘or saykuy published in ta columns 
exoopt for his or her own ron — e ‘e Editorial 
contrivutions will in every case be distinguſe 
name or initials of the writer. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE has seven hundred and siz- 
teen undergraduates, an increase of ten per cent. aa 
compared with last year, The average age of enter- 
ing is now eighteen yeara and five months. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune thus 
pays a deserved tribute to the character of the new 
Secretary of War: The country ls agreeably sur- 
prised at the selection of so good a man as Judge 
Taft for Secretary of War. He was elected Judge of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati, and held the office 
for the term of five years, He was then reélected fora 
second term of five years unanimously. This was a 
remarkable and unusual compliment ina city about 
equally divided In politics, Where there is a large 
political majority, a small minority frequently In- 
dorses a candidate for judge because it would do no 
good to run an opposing candidate. Before the ex- 
piration of the second term of Judge Taft hia two 
sons began the practice of law in that city, which 
would have brought them before him arguing cases, 
Rather than permit such a practice he resigned his 
office, so as to allow hie sons a free fleld, and without 
permitting a chance for favoritiam or nepotism, 
Such an example in these times is extremely refresh- 
ing. Judge Taft has great candor and simplicity of 
character, without any hypocrisy or double dealing. 
He has never been debauched by going through the 
slough of politics, but, like Mr. Lincoln, won hia 
fame and high character by an honorable practice of 
the profession of law.“ 


WE REGRET exceedingly that the great increase of 
labor involved in the editorship of the new Langham 
Magazine threatens to deprive TRE INDEX of its reg- 
ular London Letters“ from the Rev. Mr. Voysey, 
who writes In a note accompanying hie letter of this 
week: It is of no use my fighting with fate. I fear 
very much this will be my last letter to THE INDEX, 
but I will at least promise you to write whenever I 
can, The burdens of the Langham Magazine are 
growing heavier day by day, and I dread getting be- 
hindhand, You will, I feel sure, understand the 
position, and give me credit for the beat wishes and 
intentions towards a paper in which I have been so 
long and so happily interested.“ It would be selfish 
to cherish other than feelings of pleasure at. Mr. 
Voysey’s enlarged opportunities in the service of that 
rational religion to which he has already contributed 
so much; but it is Impossible not to be very sorry 
that Tax Inpex muat forego the pleasure of publish- 
ing once a fortnight his earnest and inspiriting words. 
For his able coöperation and staunch friendship we 
tender him our most grateful thanks, hoping that 
Tas INDEX will still recelve frequently, even if 
irregularly,» word of continued sympathy and en- 
couragement from one who has so deservedly made 
himself hosts of friends among the rationalists of 
America. 


MR. JAHE® FOURTH LETTER. 


Every conscions human being necessarily couples 
with each feeling, thought, locomotion, action, the 
recognition of himself as that which feele, thinks, 
moves, acts. There le no such thing as feeling in 
general, thought in general, locomotion in general, 
action in general; it is alwaye—"7 feel, J think, I 
move, J act.” This la the very bottom fact of all 
consciousness, uo far as we human beings know any- 
thing about it, All the phenomena of our inner and 
outer life alika connect themselves indissolubly with 
this running accompaniment of the J; the moment 
this accompaniment begins, consciousness begins, 
and the moment it ceases, consciousness ceases, 
Withont stepping at all outside of the mere phenom- 
ena of our exiatence,—without being guilty of the 
briefest possible excursion into the realms of ‘‘on- 
tology or metaphysica,—this fundamental fact of the 
I confronts us at every instant as the central and 
ever-present reality of our own being, so far as our 
own being ls really made known tous at all. It ia 
the omnipresence and prime necesaity of this I In all 
consclousness which led the philosopher Kant, who 
denied the possibility of all knowledge of ‘things In 
themselves,“ to declare: The ‘I think’ must accom- 
pany all my representations, for otherwise something 
would be represented in me which conld not be 
thought; in other words, the representation would 


“either be impossible, or at least be, in relation to me, 


nothing.“ By self, or se¥hood, we understand noth- 
ing but this permanent element of all consciousness 
as such, this coustant and persistent J which we can- 
not get rid of without atraightway ceasing to be con- 
scious at all. 

When Mr. James, at the beginning of his fourth 
letter on a previous page, says: We are clearly 
agreed on one point, which Is that our conscious life 
ia an unassailable fact, —he concedes absolutely all 
that we have ever claimed of the “‘selfhood”’ ; for we 
have only insisted on the Jas an essential constituent 
of coneciouaness, and he does not even try to show 
that consciousness is possible without it. He has 
“no shudow of a quarrel with our consclous or phe- 
nomenal life.“ Very well: it ie only aa the central 
fact of thie conscious or phenomenal life that we in- 
siat on the recognition of the selfhood at all, and Mr, 
James simply falle to understand us when he im- 
agines that we inelst on it as an ontologically ‘‘self- 
existent substance.“ On that point we profess no 
knowledge. It ie he, and not we, who broaches an 
ontological theory on the eubject, by maintaining 
that, ontologically considered, self is an illusion and 
God the only reality. How could any one hold that 
our selfhood ia self-existent who believes, as we do, 
that millions of ages elapsed before the world was 
fitted to produce any human self—before elther the 
individual or society came into belng at all? That 
which begins to be must have its cause outside of 
itself—cannot be self-existent. Mr. James will 
wholly fail to establish any roal difference“ between 
us on the point of selfhood, until he shows that phe- 
nomenal consciousness ls possible without it. Self- 
hood we regard as a phenomenal reality, while he re- 
garde It as an ontological non-reality ; there is no 
necessary conflict between these opinions, and there 
can be none until one of us denies the proposition of 
the other. This being so, not one of Mr. James’ 
criticlams has in fact touched the definition of religion 
which he originally undertook to rectify, and which 
simply contemplates the phenomenal perfection of a 
phenomenal self, It is no correction or even modifi- 
cation of our definition to declare that there ls no 
such thing as an ontological selfhood, whether hu- 
man or Divine. We never sald that there was, s far 
as we remember; that ls an lesue of philosophy 
which fs still in debate, and we are content to regard 
it as one of the world's great open questions. 

But Mr. James now passes to the consideration of 
a very different class of problems from any involved 
in the definition he set out with conaidering: namely, 
creation, the ontological nature of the Creator, etc. 
This is a fleld of inquiry in which very probably our 
patha will not lie in the same direction. Our meth- 
ode evidently differ, and undoubtedly our results will 
differ likewise. Mr. James adopts the theological 
method, and explains the universe in the light of the 
assumption that the Creator is “infinite Love“ de- 
void of any ontological selfhood or self-existence, 
We should adopt the scientific method, and begin at 
the other end of the problem; we should interrogate 
the universe Itself, and confine our conclusione to 
the extent of its answers, If any one has a curiosity 
to learn what these conclusions are, he will ind them 
in the Index Tract on “The God of Science.” Ac- 
cording to our view, whoever starts with an assump- 


tion of any kind about the Divine nature, as a princi- 
ple by which to solve the problem of existence, is 
obliged to show a rational ground for it,—that is, to 
prove that his assumption Je really the last step in a 
long prior process of generalization from the phenom- 
enal facts of the universe, To plead faith“ as the 
only ground of such an assumption Is to give up the 
whole problem, rationally considered; discussion is 
cut off at once, unless there ls agreement here as to 
method. Belng a rationalist, we cannot accept 
“faith” or ‘intuition’ or authority“ as a substi- 
tute for reason. If we were not convinced that rea- 
son, applied scientifically In a large, calm, and com- 
prehensive way to tho facts of the universe as known 
to us, led to thelem as the true philosophy, we should 
not be s thelat at all. Hence we are unable to go 
with Mr. James in his deductions from the postulate 
that the Creator is ‘‘infinite Love, because we can- 
not start In the clonds to reason our way down to the 
earth. Our fundamental difference is one of meth- 
od; he adopts the method of falth, and we adopt that 
of reason. 

To be sure, we might point ont that “infinite 
Love“ withont an Infinite selfhood ls a hollow and 
meaningless abetraction, a mere phrase with no cor- 
responding reality that can be grasped by the human 
mind. Love as we know it ia a phenomena! mani- 
featation of a phenomenal self; In any other sense, 
the word love jaan empty algebraic symbol, signify- 
ing nothing that ia real. To personify, vaguely and 
loosely, the social affection that binds together an 
eternal spiritual society or fellowship,” and to treat 
this personification as a Creator“ of whom all on- 
tological selfhood is denied and no phenomenal self- 
hood {a affirmed, ia to us a merely bewildering pro- 
cedure. Sucha Deity commands even Jess reverence 
than the one for which Mr. James so pungantly ex- 
presses his own utter lack of reverence. We cannot 
worship a mere figure of speech, which is all that we 
can discover in the Creator“ described by Mr. 
James, But we do not auppose he has told us all his 
thought, and therefore we draw no Inference con- 
cerning it except so far as set forth in this letter, 
Belleving as we do in the eternity and self-existence 
of the universe, of which God is the internal unity 
and organic life, and overcome with {ta magnificence 
and majesty, we are content to worship in our own 
way, and accord sincere respect to our neighbors way. 
The relative teat of both our ways, however, must 
be the degree of their influence in promoting the In- 
dividual’s effort to perfect himself and the society 
which includes him. We have and can have no 
quarrel with any religion which aims to create s 
nobler society by fostering the freedom, equal rights, 
and mutual good-will of the Individuals who com- 
pose It, 

— — — 
EDUCATION IN VIBGINIA,. 


We are very glad to recelve from Richmond, Va., 
a Circular of the Virginia Educational and Historical 
Association, together with the Proceedings of its 
Convention held last August, and the address of J. 
H. Cromwell, 

This society appears to be formed among the col- 
ored people of Richmond, and its objects are as 
follows :— 


“The objects of this Association shall be to pro- 
mote the cause of education, and to ald In the e higher 
instruction of such meritorious youth who, by their 
perseverance, their talents, and general worth, give 
promise of usefulness to the State and country; it 
shall alm to encourage the growth and development 
of mechanical and scientific ideas by the dissemina- 
tlon of useful knowledge, and by the collection of 
statistics relative to the material Interests of the col- 
ored race in thie State incite it to higher and higher 
achievements,” 


There ia no word in this or in any other clause of 
the By-Laws excluding the whites either from mem- 
bership or from any other benefit of the Association; 
but some existing facts In regard to the colored 
schools are recognized as a basia for special effort in 
regard to them. 

Whether the apeakers were white or colored does 
not appear, I recognize some names as those of 
leading colored men, while Mr. Manly, the white 
Superintendent of Education, under the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, was evidently present, and gave hie teeti- 
mony to the equal capacity of colored youth for edu- 
cation, 

The subjects for discussion were very pertinent and 
practical: How shall we educate the colored youth, 
so as to make them self-reliant and useful?” “The 
difficulties under which the colored youth labor in 
obtaining an education in the Virginias.” Com- 
puleory Education.” 


WRRREAS, The number of colored schools 
the colored school population of the State, is — 


j 
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than the number of white schools to the white school 
population of Virginia, It is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the Board of Education of Virginia abould 
increase, if possible, the number of colored schools of 
the State, 

“Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to collect such matter of history as reflecta credit on 
us as a race, and that this committee commence at 


ones. 

“WHEREAS, There seems to be a spirit of indiffer- 
ence on the part of our people as to the necessity of 
giving their boys trades; and 

UW HEREAS. The mechanic should be consid- 
ered the bone and sinew of our State and country; 
therefore 

** Resolved, That this Convention call the attention 
of the people — its members, to the great ad- 
vantage in skilled labor. 

“The President then introduced Rev, W. H. 
Brooks, who proceeded to address the Convention 
on the subject ‘Should the elements of moral sci- 
ence be taught in primary schools!“ 

„The speaker advanced the idea that children 
should be fully prepared to comprehend every sub- 
ject — t — — aretora Hily 3 could not ba 
profitably taught in primary schools. 

“The next apake introduced was R. M. Maniy 
Bad whose address was on the subject, ‘Sho d 
male and female teachers receive equal compensa- 
tion?“ The speaker addressed the Convention 
briefly on this subject, taking the view that It should 
be bility which decides the teacher's compensation.” 


These topics certainly show much thought on the 
subject of education. The discussion of them con- 
vinces us that the seed sown by the various educa- 
tional enterprises in Virginia has fallen on good 
groand, and that a race of citizens is growing up 
who will take the Interests of education under their 
care, and secure to the colored children equality of 
education and of rights, 

The address of Mr. Cromwell fs full of good sense 
and practical suggestion, and treate the subject of 
education In a broad and liberal manner. One of his 
concluding paragraphs shows a jealous sensitiveness 
In regard to the rights of colored people, which is 
valuable in securing a vigilant care of their interests, 
but which, we hope, will not be carried so far as it 
has been in some instances, where a preference has 
been given to colored teachers over white, though 
not so well fitted to teach, The best teachers, white 
or black, should be the choice for the schools, The 
paragraphe alluded to are as follows, and we highly 
approve the demand for a colored normal school un- 
til public opinion is sufficiently advanced to admit all 
to the same school: 


“Fourth. That the white Southern teachers, asa 
rule, are, by reason of many beliefs in which they 
have been schooled, not the best teachers for colored 


schools. 

“Fifth. That the large and increasing demand for 
colored teachera s ta the maintenance of efficient 
normal schools, which, besides giving the instruction 
common to such institutions, should not fail to give 
proper impressiona as to the special work its grad- 
ates have to do.“ 


We hall the action of thla Association as a most 
promising sign of progress in Virginia, and wish it 
Godspeed with all our hearts. The Circular asks 
for contributions to the library, which may be sent to 
Mr. J. Gordon Baugh, 212 West Duval Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., Librarian of the Virginia Educational 
and Historical Association. E. D. d. 


LONDON LETTER. 


To Tux EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Sir,—The devil lə In great trouble over here. Mr. 
Jenkins, like a second St. George, bas trampled on 
the Great Dragon and given him a mortal wound. 
Your readers know the story of his impious denial, 
not only of ‘everlasting fire,” but of the deyil and 
his angels for whom thie lively furnace was spe- 
cially prepared.“ This terribly daring impiety was 
met by prompt and actlve punishment at the hands 
of his parish priest, the Rev, Flavell Cook, who 
straightway cut him off from the means of salvation, 
and denied him the privilege of Holy Communion. 

Thus injured and outraged by Peter, Mr. Jenkins 
betook himself to Gallio, who did not drive him from 
the judgment seat, but told him his was a hard case, 
and that Peter must restore to him hia means of 
salvation,” and pay the heavy costs of all the pro- 
esedings. Peter, backed up by a goodly following of 
clergymen and ladies, refuses to do the bidding of 
Gallio, and resigns hie living rather than administer 
the bread and wine of the sacrament to the heretical 
Mr. Jenkins. 

This is very praiseworthy in the parish priest, and 
is a fresh proof that he Is an honest, thongh possibly 
a misguided, man. He will pay hia thousands of 
pounds sterling, and sacrifice £500 a year till he gets 
another living where there is no Jenkins, Hissup- 
porters will crow over and around him till he is cov- 
ered with glory, and possibly then we shall hear no 
more of hiss. But the law is not so easily disposed 


of, and precedents are respected in England as little 
short of Divine precepts, No clergyman now will 
have the right of dictating to the laity what they 
shall believe, or of forcing their own bellefs on the 
acceptance of parishioners at the peril of excom- 
munication. There la no doubt that this le a great 
blow to sacerdotal pretensions, and is a step in the 
right direction in State control of the Church,” 

But to me the whole affair wears a more serious 
aspect than even this interference of the law to pre- 
vent ecclesiastical inquisitorial tyranny. Practically 
it comes to this: that a man may renounce the very 
foundations of Christianity and yet not be deprived 
of membership with the Church of England; may 
actually impugn elther the veracity of Christ himself, 
or of the Gospel records, and yet not be visited with 
any social or ecclesiastical penalty; and, if he 
chooses to present himself, he cannot be denied the 
Holy Communion. 

Mr. Jenkins very likely does not sea what la in- 
volved im bis denial of everlasting fire, and of the 
devil and his angels. He is not quite wide-awake to 
discern the full import of his monstrous heresy. 
That heresy, I maintain, is tantamount to saying 
that, if the words and actions of Christ are correctly 
reported in the Gospels, then Christ was in error on 
the subjects of hell and the devils; or, that if the 
words and actions of Christ are not correctly report- 
ed, then the New Testament ie not trustworthy or 
even true. There is no escape from this dilemma, 
Strange to say, not Mr, Jankine only, but the vast 
number of Christian laymen, who are rejoicing over 
his victory, are, or appear to be, wholly unconscious 
of the tremendous issues Involved in thelr relinquish- 
ment of hell and the devil, 

If Christ was in error on these points, how could 
he be Almighty God? If the Gospels on these 
points are false, how can they be depended on when 
they present him as Divine? On what subject are 
they to be trusted at all? 

I infer that the next result of this freedom given to 
the laity to deny hell and the devil without belng 
turned out of the Church, or being denied the sacra- 
ments, will be to spread these denials rapidly and 
deeply. Then, as they spread, their bearings will be 
understood, their immense importance will be per- 
ceived, and the next generation will be found minus 
the whole fabric of CAristlan dogma which rested on 
the belief In hell and the devil, and which will have 
been entirely withdrawn. The extinction of the 
devil destroys the story of the fall and ruin of man- 
kind; turns the whole of Paradise Lost into an un- 
believable myth; and renders Paradise Regained a 
superfiuity and an anachronism. 

We read how Christ, shortly before his passion, 
exclaimed; “I behold Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven?“ What pregnancy would these words have 
possessed had they been uttered at the close of the 
trial Jenkins vs, Cook’?! When Christ uttered 
them, the devil was rising to his highest lustre, and 
a long and brilliant day has he had over the world 
ever since, till Jenkins and others arose to banish 
him into outer darkness. 

What a reign and whata harvest of tears, and 
groans, and blood has that Prince of this world en- 
Joyed! 7 

More than half the wars; all the persecutions; the 
millions whose lives were scared with perpetual hor- 
ror of his infernal power; the myriad victims of 
sorcery and witchcraft, and the poor wizards and 
witches who were tortured, in turn, to a bitter death; 
mad-houses more than half filled with panic-stricken 
souls; earth and ocean stained with the gore of 
suicides,—all these, and a hundred other trophies, 
does the poor devil carry with him into exile, to con- 
sole him for his downfall and disgrace! 

“Watchman! what of the night?“ we may ask 
each other across the broad seas; and for answer 
each may truly say, I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven!’ 

Poor Lucifer! will no one shed a parting tear over 
the fallen star, will no one sing a dirge over the 
grave of this son of the morning? I trow not. I 
think the world will rejoice and breaths more freely, 
and speak and act more kindly now the devil is dead, 
Tho world will rub ite eyes, and wonder what night- 
mare has fevered ita childish slumbers; the dawn, 
with ita chill but bracing alr, will nerve us all to 
braver struggles and more manly activity; and when 
fear iv cast out, there will be room in the heart for 
that sweet spirit by which all our life here is made 
holy and happy, and all the future made bright with 


visions of universal bliss, 
I am very truly yours, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, 
Campen Hovar, Dulwich, Feb. 26, 1876. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY B. C. 


The opposition of the Senate Committee on F. 
Relations to the confirmation of Mr, Dana as Min- 
jeter to England furnishes s good illustration of the 
condition of mind of the average Congressman, and 
also of the motives by which many of our leading 
politicians are animated, Two reasons are given for 
this opposition,—the one a ence, the other a 
verity. Some years ago, Mr. William B. Lawrence 

blished an edition of Wheaton’s International 

aw. Mr. Lawrence’s work was so displeasing to 
the heirs of Mr. Wheaton that they employed Mr. 
Dana 5 edit 1 — 1 ons awrence a 
upon got up a silly eof p mm nst Mr, 
Dana, and carried the affair Arasi — ys where It 
was virtually aroppod; and has never therefore been 
legally settled. It le safe to presume that the major- 
ity of the members of the Committee on Foreign 
lations had never heard of this charge of literary 
piracy until they were informed of it by Mr. Law- 
rence In person, who kindly took the trouble to go to 
Washington for that purpose, It would be a matter 
of some public interest, moreover, if we could know 
how many members of the Committee had read 
either edition of Wheaton prior to this appearance of 
Mr. Lawrence. Be this as it may, however, the 
charge serves as a convenient cover for the second 
reason of the opposition to Mr. Dana, which is, that 
he bas not always been faithful to the Republican 

arty. This charge of unfaithfulness to party is 

rought principally by General Butler (who has also 
hurried to Washington), and means that Mr. Dana 
once had the presumption to run against General 
Butler as a candidate for Congresse, and at other 
times (In connection with the Louisiana troubles, for 
instance) has exhibited considerable unwillingness 
to belleve in the political infallibility of professional 
wire-pullers and caucus-managers. Without doubt 
there are few men in the country who unite as many 
of the requirements of a good forelgn minister as 
may be found in Mr. Dana, and the Republicans 
could not take many steps more likely to inflame ex- 
tating discontent than the rejection of his nomina- 
tion. If the Democrats, on the other hand, or an 
considerable portion of them, could have the go 
sense to vote for his appolntment, they might gain a 
portion of that éclat which they have been vainly 
atriving for ever since they obtained control of the 
House of Representatives. 


The result of the New Hampshire election, so un- 
expectedly favorable to the Republicans for 3,000 
ia a large majority in that State,—cannot be inter- 
pee as an approval of the present administration, 

ut may be accepted as evidence of a wide-spread be- 
lief that if the Republicans have done badly, the 
Democrats have given no reason for the bellet that 
they would do even as well, if restored to power. 
When the present House of Representatives was 
chosen, many persons were Inclined to accept the 
positive prophecy of the Now York World that the 
Democrats would carry the country at the next Pres- 
idantial election; but present appearances certainly 
are not favorable to the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that the Republican 
party, as a party, js less loved to-day than it was a 
year ago, The entire lack of any settled policy on 
the part of the leading Democratic managers has 
been painfully apparent during the past few montha, 
and la destructive of any desire to see them in power, 
however the Republican leaders may be disliked, 
This fact furnishes a sufficient answer to those placid 
gentlemen of the I-told-you-so“ school of philos- 
ophy, who, in view of Republican corruption, are 
wri letters to the newspapers (to the Tribune 
especially) asking people to admire them because 
they did not vote for Grant at the last election. The 
thought of Horace Greeley as Presldent—with his 
t gullibility, hie extraordinary talent for select- 

g the wrong man for the right place, his hatred of 


: civil-service reform, and his proneness to be led b 


the nose; becoming President, moreover, thro’ 

the sale of his convictions to those who were willing 
to use him as a ladder to power; and remaining Pres- 
ident, under the guardianship of Randall, and Hend- 
ricka, and Wood, and Hill—is eno to conjure 

a picture which makes the present distressing con 
tion of our politics pleasing by contrast. We may be 
dancing at t In a pretty hot political frying- 
pan, but it is some little consolation, nevertheless, to 
reflect that we are not actually roasting in the fire. 


Mr. George H. Pendleton, a prominent Democratic 
politician, and mentioned mently of late as a pos- 
sible candidate for the Presidency. has been found 
fall of one of those acts, which, although not 
egal 3 criminal, are morally, nevertheless, on a level 
with Belknap’s sales of poet-traderships, Mr. Pen- 
dleton Is President of the Kentucky Central Railroad, 
a position which he secured because administrator 
of an estate which owned three-fifths of the road. 
A to his own testimony before the Commit- 
tee on War Expenditures, he, as President of the 
road, made a bargain with himself as attorney of the 


road, to prosecute an old claim against the govern- 
ment for $148,000. He proceeded to 1 


and, by influences the nature of which is not 
explained, secured a rehearing of the claim—w 
had once bean decided against the road by one of Mr. 
Belknap'e predecessors,—and was paid finally the 
fall amount claimed. He then charged the road 
$80,000 for his services (paying a clerk some $10,000, 
or more) and how much of the balance of the claim 
found its way into the treasury of the road is still an 
unsettled point. Mr. Pendleton evidently took ad- 
vantage of his official position to make money out of 
the estate of which he was administrator and oat of 
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the railroad of which he was President. 

esting tale is commended to the perusal of the people 

of Massachusetts during the pantig investigations 

ipto the railroad history of Messrs. Chapin, Kimball, 
Briggs & Co. 


The inter- 


The Democratic caucus of Congressmen last week 
decided to introduce into the House a bill repealing 
the Reaumption Act of the last Ronas making 
Jan. 1, 1879, the date of the resumption of specle 
payments by government. The Resumption Act, as 
we understand it, was a positive promise that govern- 
ment should begin at acertain date the payment of 
its dishonored notes, and any attempt to repeal the 
Act, therefore, would be as dishonorable as an at- 
tempt to repudiate the payment of our bonds, the 
issue of which has bean authorized by Congressional 
acts of various dates. Government has promised, 
exactly ss any business man might promise, to begin 
the pees of {ta notes Jan. 1, 1879, and the plain 
duty of Congress la now to provide the money neces- 
sary to enable the Treasurer to begin payment at the 
date asalgned. Fortunately the Senate may be de- 

nded upon to put a stop to any legislation of the 

d proposed by the Democratic caucus, even if the 
bill could be got through the House, which, however, 
hardly seems probable, If this action of the caucus 
furnishes any indication of the kind of financial leg- 
lolatlon likely to be furnished by the Democrats in 
case they should get into power, we msy be pardoned 
for believing that we should prefer to take care of 
a fow more bribe-takers rather than to allow them 
any opportunity for much greater mischief, 


The Senate has passed a bill reducing the salary of 
the President to $25,000 per annum. As common 
decency would forbid General Grant to sign a bill 
which would deprive hia successor of that which he 
was 60 anxious to obtain for himself, we do not sup- 
pose that this particular bill will become a law just 
now, and need not therefore be considered at pres- 
ent; but the pleayune“ paler of cutting down offi- 
cial salaries, upon which Congress seems to have 
entered, and in which it is imitated by State Legiala- 
tures and by City Governments, ls a sad mistake as 
regards good government as well as economy, In- 
stead of being too large, the salaries of national 
officers, with but few exceptions, are not nearly be 
enough. Our Judiciary is miserably underpaid; the 
same is true of the members of the Cabinet, of most 
of our consuls, of many of our foreign ministers, and 
of a maltitude of revenue and other officers occupy- 
ing poate of great responsibility in various parts 
of the country. We have no right to expect a law- 

r, for instance, to be willing to alt upon a judicial 

nch for $5,000 per year, when in the practice of his 
profession he can readily earn from $10,000 to $20,000 
per year; nor can we expect to retain in public 
service at a salary of $2,000, the man to whom mer- 
chants, and railroads, and financial companies would 
gady give $10,000, Ability and moral excellence 

ve a positive market value, which government 
must pay if it wishes to be well served; otherwise its 
offices will be filled by inferlor men, who, knowin 
that their position is precarious, will make use o 
their opportunity for personal advantage. A reduc- 
tion of salaries is not a measure of economy, but is a 
direct premium upon dishonesty and bad workman- 


ship. 


Besides the above-mentioned bill to reduce the sal- 
ary of the President, the Senate has passed during 
tbe week only one other public bill of any impor- 
tance, a bill to further the administration of justice 
in Colorado. The House adopted the report of the 
Conference Committee on a bill to provide for the 
payment of Interest on the 3.65 bonds of the Diatrlet 
of Columbia; and concurred with the Senate amend- 
ments to the Pension Appropriation Bill. Both 
Houses passed a number of private bills. The Sen- 
ate was in session only a portion of the week, await- 
ing, it ia reported, the action of the House, which 1a 
eertainly getting on very slowly with needed legisla- 
tion, the attention of the members being occupied 
apparently by the work of the various investigating 
committees, to the exclusion of regular business. 


At a business meeting of the Church of the Pil- 
grims, held on the evening following the remarkable 
sermon of Dr. Storre—a brief abstract of which we 
gave last week,—a series of resolutions was presented 
and adopted virtually withdrawing the fellowship of 
the Church from all Con ational churches which 
accept the decisions of the Advisory Council. The 
Church of Dr. Budington is expected to take snalo- 

s action, and other churches in various parts of 

e country may take similar steps. In fact, present 


ces indicate a schism in the Congregational 


y, and the Beecher affair now threatens to be- 
come of interest In ecclesiastical history. 


Harvard College ia threatened with an epidemic of 
athleticism, caught, we presume, from some profes- 
sional wrestlars who have been exhibiting recently 
in Boston. One young man, while wrestling in the 
College Gymnasium, has had bis neck twisted, and 
has been sent home; and President Elliot bas lasued 
an edict forbidding wrestling within the walle of the 

lum. Some newspapers are beginning to 
write articles on Harvard College Muscle“; and in 
one of these articles we learn that Reeves got ina 
number of face-hite thick and fast upon the mug of 
James; that Morgan got in one heavily upon the 
proboscis of Cunningham, drawing the firat blood“; 
that Hall was In perfect condition, without an ounce 
ef superfluous flesh“; but that Seymour, neverthe- 
less, got in “a powerful lunge that alighted upon 
Hall's bread-basket, sending him backward totter- 
ing, etc. This prize-ring language is what we 
should expect in articles referring to John Morrissey 


or “the Benicia Boy”; but, at the risk of being 

ed with unnecessary squeamishness, we confess 
that we do not like to read the above phrases in con- 
nection with the names of Harvard College students, 
We have a strong belief in the value of a good mus- 
calar development, and ap reciate, we trust, the ne- 
cessity of “physical sports’’; but we prefer, neverthe- 
less, to enjoy the company of students who retain.a 
few ounces of “superfluous flesh,“ and we have 
strong doubts of the hysiological excellence of a 
blow upon the -besket” which sends a stu- 
dent “backward tottering.’’ 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MBS, ANNIE BESANT. 


LONDON, Feb. 25, 1876. 

We are in great trouble about the deyil. We have 
been possessed of him for so long,—he haa walked to 
and fro among uas s0 constantly,—and now, in sterneat 
verity, we have found true that passage of Holy Writ 
whi 1 “Resist the devil and he will flee from 
vou.“ We have resisted, and he has fled. No more 
may we meditate upon his pristine fori no more 
may we draw warnings from the pride by which Sa- 
tan fell“; no more may we muse over hie strange ap- 
pearances among our forefathers, or marvel over the 
metamorphoses he undergoes between Genesis and 
Revelation. Her moat Sacred Majesty, Head of 
the Church, Defender of the Faith, hath declared 
by means of the Judicial Committee of her Privy 
Council that Mr. Jenkins may disbelieve ip the per- 
sonality of Satan, and may yet be a worthy partaker 
of the body and blood of Cbrist. This question of 
the devil bas been a very burning question“ in 
ecclesinatical circles. It is now some time since the 
Rev. Flavel 8. Cook, of Clifton, felt moved by the 
spirit to forbid a parishioner, one Mr. Jenkins, from 
coming to the Lord’s rg — Mr. Cook had 

reached a sermon againgt Rationalism, and Mr. 

enklus had written thereof disapprovingly unto Mr. 
Cook, and hence the accusation that Mr. Jenkins 
himeelf was not sound in the faith, Mr. Jenkins 
had also issued a book of selections from the Bible 
for domestic use, in which appeared no reference to 
the devil, and in which were omitted likewise man 
passages which did not, in Mr. Jenkins’ carnal mind, 
tend to the promotion either of religion or of decen- 
cy. It was too much. Mr. Cook warned Mr. Jen- 
kins that, If he presented himsel! to receive the sac- 
rament, he would be passed over; Mr. Jenkins did 
present himself, and was passed. 

Both parties rush to the Bishop with their respec- 
tive complaints. The Bishop listens to both, corre- 
sponds with both, and acts grin pot with much 
lack of etraightforwardnese. Mr. Jenkins appeals to 
the law, and will 1 bis way to the altar through 
the courte of the State. The fray begins, and the 
Bishop's court goes against Mr? Jenkins; he appeals 
to the Court of Arches, and the court goes against 
him, The devil ia almost safe; be is affirmed as one 
of the pillars of the Church; bellef in him is neces- 
sary to eternal salvation, since without the body and 
blood of Christ is no salvation, and without the devil 
no Christ. Mr. Jenkine appeals to the Judicial 
Committee of the pa Council; if this goes againet 
him also, the devil will fairly have driven him out of 
the Church. The arguments on both sides are skil- 
fully arrayed; can Mr. Jenkins rightly be treated as 
“an open and notorious evil liver’ because he denies 
the personality of the devil? There is silence in 
heaven after the pleaders’ voices are stilled; the 
judges reserve judgment. Who can tell what passed 
in that solemn interval? Did they resort to spelle 
and incantations? Did they try to "ratse the dev- 
11? Did they, reckless of expense, telegraph to 
America for @ verbatim report of Moncure D. Con- 
way’s lecture on the devil? None can say; the mys- 
terles of judgment none may pry into. The Church 
watched and prayed; the Ratſonalists waited calmly, 
sure that, in either case, the decision must work for 

ood. If the devil was affirmed, the whole Broad 

hurch party would rebel; if the devil was denied, 
the High and Low would go Into hysterics. The fate- 
ful day came; the judgment was pronounced, Mr. 
Jenkins might claim the sacrament; Mr. Cook might 
not refuse it; belief in the E of the devil was 
not necessary to salvation 

American friends, the devil is dead. He has been 
dead a long time in fact; he ls now dead in law, le- 
gally defunct. At Clifton, great were the searchings 
of heart. What would Mr. Cookdo? What would 
Mr. Jenkins do? Mr. Cook preached a sermon 
which talked of “higher law,“ and as there are no 
decisions obtainable of higher law, the courts being 
too far off, and their jurisdiction doubtful, every man 
decides the higher law for himself, and it is general- 
ly synonymous with his own opinions. Petitioni 
began; a petition to Mr. Jenkins, numerously signed, 
to pray him to go elsewhere than to the parish 
church, lest by going there he should drive Mr. Cook 
away, for Mr. Cook had declared that give the sac- 
rament to the insulter of his diabolical majesty he 
would not. o wonder Mr. Cook was obstinate, 
for are not the clergy significantly called, in Italy, 
i neri, the black, or the children of darkness, t. e., of 
prince of darkness, f. e., of the devil? Should not, 
then, the clergy fight for the honor of Satan, since 
without bim the threats of the Church must lose all 
thelr terrors ? 

But Mr. Jenkins has been obstinate; the sacra- 
ment he will have, and to the parish church he will 
poi and we learn, in the papers of Feb. 23, that Mr. 

ook has resigned his living, and, in announcing the 
fact, be says he bows to the law of the land by re- 
signing the living he has held.“ In reference to the 
allusion to the law of the Church, he remarks that 
there fe a “Jaw of much higher authority.” Mr, 
Cook has concluded by forwarding hie resignation to 
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reg — and Mr 4. aims a last — — him 
requesting the p not to accept the resigna 
tion until Mr. Cook has paid all the costs of the triki 
and of the appeal. Behold how these Christians 
love one another! 

The other great ecclesiastical case” ia still in sus- 
pense. It is a millinery case, the very vital interests 
concerned being the number of candles, pictures, and 
peas legal in achurch belonging to the Estab- 
lishment., Mr. Ridsdale, of Folkestone, the attacked 
cleric, is = gentleman who delights in arraying 
himself in “garments like the sun,” nominally to 
the giory of and to the edification of the poor 
fisher-folk who form his parishioners,—really, one 
imagines, for his own delectation, and for the admira- 
tion of the —— and fashionable ladies who crowd 
his church during the Folkestone season, and think 
it ali "so sweetly pretty.“ Mr. Ridsdale bas been 
duiy condemned and admonished ; but, supported by 
a powerful and wealthy body, yclept the Church 
Union, he has lodged notice of appeal to the Privy 
Council, and prays that the sentence may be sus- 
pended until after the final decision. At the same 
time he naively declares that the law, being a lay 
affair, cannot be binding on his clerical conscience. 
This being so, one marvels why he appeals to it; if 
it declares itself on hia side, one may presume that 
he intends to abide by it, while, if it be against bim, 
he will refuse bis obedience. As, however, while he 
loses the game, others pay the stakes, it is natural, 
although scarcely fair, that he should amuse himself 
by playing with the law, and by gaining the . 
notoriety of martyrdom without any fear of the suf- 
fering. Christians now-a-days, instead of being 
“martyrs by the pang without the palm,” prefer 
belong martyrs by the palm without the pang. 

We radicals have just been clapping our hands 
over two radical electionsering contesta: the firat, at 
Burnley, sends Mr. Rylands back to the House of 
Commone, where his influence for economy Ja sorely 
needed; the other gives to Mr. Jacob Bright his 
former seat at Manchester, in spite of the bitter and 
unscrupulous antagonism of the Church party. 
These two elections are s ially noteworthy as re- 
gards religious equality, for both Mr, Rylands and 

r. Bright will vote for Church Disestablichment 
and for secular education, The dissenting element 
in Manchester was, as a whole, strongly favorable to 
Mr. Bright, and (surely the funniest electioneering 
advertisement ever issued, especially as Mr. Bright's 
religious views are believed to be very radical in your 
American sense of the word) there appeared in a 
Manchester paper the following notice :— 

“Verily, wert I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in My name, He will give it you. 
All liberals who believe in the efficacy of prayer 
should ask the Father earnestly and constantly to 
make Jacub Bright our representative in Parliament. 
Without me ye can do nothing.” 

But if prayer be a useful agent in an electoral con- 
test, surely Mr. Powell, the conservative, ought to 
have won, for he might have enlisted al] tha churches 
in Manchester on his side. And suppose an earnest 
tory and an earnest radical both prayed cteadfastl 
for their respective candidates, would it cause a tie 
Even that would hardly do, as both candidates could 
not sit, and how could God avoid breaking his word 
either to the one or to the other? Further, would 
not this be a case of undue influence exercired on 
the voters, and are not spirituous and tual in- 
ducements equally against the law? There is no 
end to the complications that may hereafter arise, if 
Heaven te to be made a partner in election contests 
on earth; we shal) have special prayers jssued from 
the rival committee-rooms, and a new bitterness im- 
paai into the strife; nay, we may even cause war 
n heaven,“ if the sympathies of the angela are en- 
listed on either side, and Michael in orange scowls at 
Gabriel in blue. 

As this letter has been dealing with legal decisione 
I ought not to omit one judgment which bas cause 
a wall to arise from many clerica) breasts, Thie is 
the decision in favor of the Rev. Henry Keet, Wesleyan 
minister, Mr, Keet, desirous of putting up a tomb- 
stone ln memory of his daughter, inscribed himself 
on the monument asthe Rev. Henry Keet, Wesleyan 
minister, and the Vicar of Owston Ferry, legal 
owner of the church- yard where lay buried the child, 
reſused to allow the stone to be erected, because of the 
title Rev.“ being thereon applied to a sechismatic. 
The matter was referred to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
one of the most narrow-minded and pompow# of our 

relates, and he approved the Vicar's action. Mr, 

eet persisted, and was defeated In the Bishop's 
Court, was defeated in the Arches’ Court, and ap- 
peuled to the Privy Couneil, which decided in his fa- 
vor. I t clergymen forthwith arose, and repu- 
diated the “desecrated title“; one gave notice, through 
a local newspaper, that he would open no letter ad - 
dressed to bim as Rev.“; others wrote to the 
ian office that hereafter their newspapers must not 
be directed to the Rey, ————. Some proposed 
to add P. P. to the name; others to call themselvea 
Rector Brown, or Vicar Smith; others to use the 
territorial designation, and address the incumbent of 
Ooventry as Richard Coventry. Finally, it is urged 
that application should be made to Parliament to 
decide upon some title which shall be wholly appro- 
prlated to their use! Can folly go further? And 
what must be the state of mind of those who can be 
thua disturbed about a petty title? Is it any wonder 
that English folk, who are free from the trammels of 
a State creed, should earnestly agitate to sever State 
and Church, and to leave the Church to manage her 
own business in her own way, when so much valua- 
ble time and so many costly officials are necessary 
to diecuss Church matters, and, while our courts are 
over-weighed with really important affaira, and 
cases are so delayed that the slowness of justice be- 
comes injustice, these courta have been occupied for 
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so many previous days, at the public cost, in decid- 
ing roa the title of Rev.,“ on millinery, and on the 
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Communications. 


NEW YORK LETTER, 


New Tokk, March 2, 1870. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I havo been to hear Moody and Sankey. It was 

tha noon meeting tor pis er. The ball of the Hip- 
rome was crowded. It was a sight to see such a 

ensely-packed mass of faces, Immediately upon 
the opening of the doors, half an hour before the 
time for the services, the hail was filled. Every 
thing seemed to be completely organized. There 
were many assistant laborers, men and women, offi- 
clating in different apartments. A body of police 
Was on guard near the doors, which were closed after 
the crowd was In. In the lobbies were stands for 
the sale of the M. and Sankey Song Book, Just 
outside were stands for the sale of theirphotographs; 
and, in the midot of the street, was a man with long, 
unkempt hair, crylng out the sale of papers contaln- 
ing all the doings of the meetings.“ A trained 
choir sat upon the platform, Soon after the crowd 
was seated, a man stepped upon the platform, and 
gave outa hymno to be sung, in which all were re- 

uested to join. This singing was kept up until the 
time for the regular service. All the machine 
seemed to be in periu order, and the whole proceed- 
inge went on with mechanical smoothness. 

oody came forward at the proper time in a bust- 

ling, businese-like manner, and gave out another 
2 He seemed to fesl the whole weight upon 

meelf of keeping things going, and the policy 
seemed to be to keep perfect control of the audience 
all Through, making one movement ao overlap anotb- 
er as to leave no time for eelf-collection, His eyes 
were constantly turning this way and that, and he 
stepped about the platform, speaking to one and ap- 
other. Much of the time was spent in singing, and 
much in silent prayer, by his direction for objecta 
specified. There were, I should think, a hundred or 
more requests for prayer read, for all sorts of things, 
far and near—one that God would come down into 
Ticonderoga’; another from a lady, that „several 
young men whom she knew might be converted“; 
and one for an "Infidel who might be present.“ The 
earnest prayer in anewer to these multitudinous and 
diverse requests, after specifying a few cases, sum- 
marized the whole by requesting that God in his om- 
niscience would answer each, though “our own mem- 
Ory was not retentive enough to present each one sęp- 
arately”’; and it was to be inferred that, by the same 
infinite attribute, the Almighty would be able to rec- 
ognize thosa several young men“ the lady referred 
to. One young man offered an agonized prayer to 
God in behalf of hie great name,“ that it might not 
be dishonored in the sight of the people, by his not 
— bpm prayers; “for what, O Lord, will be- 
come of thy great nama?” 

Sankey did not sing,—the only time, some one said, 
that he had not. e subject of Moody's address 
Was prayer, and the conditions necessary to ita eff- 
cacy, one of which was the forgiveness of enemies. 
In Illustration, he related the story of two young 
ladies, living on opposite sides of a street, who want- 
ed to be converted, and with each of whom, sepa- 
rately, at the same time, he and his wife were labor- 
ing. They each longed to give themselves to 
Christ,” and it seemed mysterious what was in the 
way. At length it was found they had a hatred for 
each other; they could not forgive each other“; 
they never would.“ Bat, by dint of perseverance, 
the animosity was subdued, and at the same moment, 
each started to go to the other with words of pardon, 
They met in the middle of the street, threw thelr arms 
around each other's necks, forgave each other, and 
were converted ! 


M. Lambert Sauveur, of the School of Modern 
La es in Boston, has recently given a course of 
French lectures here upon French Literature. At 
the same time he presented his new system of teach- 
ing languages. A specimen of his method was given 
atone of his lectures. Several young ladies, unac- 

uainted with French, seated on the platform with 
i. Sauveur, resigned themselves to his experiment, 
before the audience. As a preliminary, he simply 
explained to them that he should endeavor to signify 
by action and gesture the meaning of the words and 
sentences he should make use of, and should wish 
them, in repeating what he sald, to show by action 
that they understood the meaning. He then proceed- 
ed to say in French, I get up,” “I sit down,’’ atc., 
suiting the action to the word. Soon the pupile 
understood to nay, Je me Rve,” rising, and Je 
m'assieds,” altting down. A fiuger was shown, and 
the French word given, which was understood and 
Then the fingers were counted, the pupile 
soon being able to number them correctly in French. 
Af . 2 ＋ ear flowers, rolled Wig = 
many separate pieces of paper, were presented, M. 
Sauveur unrolling ome, and, holding it up, Fring the 
word for paper; then the expressions for “I unroll,” 
SI roll it,” etc., always suiting the action to the 
word. When the flowers were at length disclosed, 
one was presented to each young lady with the ap- 
propriate words, nhe learning to use the proper ex- 
pression in accepting it, and all without the use of 
an English word. At the close of the exarcise, which 
lasted, haps, three-fourths of an hour, the giris 
were able to use correctly many French expressions. 

M. Sanveur’s alm is entirely to arrest the atten- 
tion. He pursues the above method for four or five 
lessons, with new popils, and then puts into their 


hands the first of a graduated series of four books 
which he bas prepared, in which the same’ system is 
carried out, but which they are not allowed to have 
when they come to the clase, Thus the ear le first 
taught, then the eye; the principles of grammar not 
being formally Introduced till late in the course. 
The fourth book, in the form of dialogue like the 
rest, is a grammar, but one altogether unique. At 
the same time that it teaches the rules of the lan- 

age, it introduces the reader to the best French 

terature. 

This method of instruction requires great Inge- 
nuity and apam of illustration on the part of the 
teacher, and its succese must depend upon personal 
qualifications. It certainly has claims to attention, 
as being a more pleasant, more rapid, and more el- 
fectual way of gaining command of an unknown 
tongue than that in common use, A prominent 
object of M. Sauveur is to form classes for training 
teachers in his method, and to ald in ae {t for- 
ward by the circulation uf his books. H. 


ä—DD——e—————— ³ẽꝑ 
THE ANCIENT LEGEND OF THE GOD OF 
LOVE, 


The God portrayed to the liberal and cultured 
mind of the present day finds no counte! in the 
ancient legend of the Old Testament, and only glim- 
mers through the life and teachings of Jesus in the 
New, likesunlight — ariftin the morning cloud, 

The boundless love which commended the turning 
of one cheek when the other was smitten, went out 
in sympathy to the two ontcasts on either side of the 
cross, and prayed for the redemption of those who 
persecuted him, can bear no fitting relation to the 
author of the at deluge,—that terrible exhibition. 
of the wrath of an an ther against his children. 

The absurdity of such a proposition strikes me so 
forcibly that I cannot but marvel at the learned dis- 
a of the day in behalf of the retentlon of the 

ible in the public schools, as an instructor in filial 
love and an exalted morality. 

I can only think for a moment of an all-wise and 
omnipresent Father allowing his children to people 
the earth for generations, and then putting them out 
of existence as unceremontously as a schoolboy 
would rub out a half-solvyed problem on bis slate, to 
begin over again with more patience, until perfection 
should be reached. I could smile at their credulity, 
did I not see so many spectacled teachers sitting 
gravely at thelr desks, ready with their rods to chast- 
en the unbeliever! 

Again, if the second edition of man was a typograph- 
ical improvement of the first, the degree is thrown 
Into apeculation by the Moody and Sankey evangel- 
ists, and their theorles of eternal damnation. They 
would teach us that we are all victims to a second 
great experiment in setting up a world, and ready for 
another washing out in case the perfect“ God 
should make a failure of it! Really, man is some- 
thing better than a potter's clay, or why bother his 
head with learned arguments on the immortality of 
the soul? - 

The spirit of inquiry they cannot suppress, and it 
will go to the heart of the ancient legend. If I con- 
cede that God did blunder at the outset, and find it 
necessary to the success of his plan to drown out 
the men because they were irredeemably wicked, 
what had the sins of Adam and Eve to do with the 
birda of the air, the beasts of the fleld, the inaects, 
the flowers,—all the rest of creation? Yet they were 
deluged along with sinful man. All the beautiful 
handiwork of u juat and merciful God beaten down 
in hie wrath against his naughty children, Adam and 
Eve,—the innocent spectators, involved in the gen- 
eral wreck and ruin without any assignable cause! 

This is the ancient legend our wise men treasure 
up in the holy of holles, for the enlightenment of the 
youth of our generation, to inepire sentiments of 

uetice, and a reverence for an Almighty God. The 
ebrew characterization occupies the letter of the 
religious lessons of the present day; but, thanks to 
the freedom of expression, the taskmasters are losin 
their prestige of authority, the fetters of the min 
are unloosing, and the graven image of an imperfect 
God le giving way to a clearer and nobler conception. 
EMERSON BENTLEY. 
BRABRNAR, La., Feb. 8, 1876. 


— —— — (2 
UNBELIEF THE “FATHER OF ALL SINS, 


New Yorks, Feb. 16, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX: ` 

Dear Sir,—I wish those who, nominally or pro- 
fessedly Orthodox, have frienda or relations who are 
Li a, would consider the following from the New 
York Tribune of this date. Reporting the evening 
services conducted by Mr. D. L. Moody, Feb. 15, it 
says :— 

He urged with his full power that Christ died for 
our sins, and, turning to the group of clergymen on 
the stage, he said, ‘Dr. Taylor, have we any other 
hope? ‘No,’ waa the reply. The text of the ser- 
mon was Romane lil., 10: ‘There is none righteous, 
no, not one.’ A man who has broken one of the 
commandments, said Mr. Moody, was guilty of vio- 
lating the whole of God’s law. A man may say he 
is not a llar, nor athief, nor a Sabbath-breaker, nor 
an adulterer; but, if you don’t believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that le the father of all sins.’ ” 

I would ask any devout charch-member, the next 
time he or she meets a friend who le morally good, 
but believes in Uberal ideas, to remember that Mr. 
Moody thinks such worte than liars, or thieves. or 
Sabbath-breakers, or adulterers, for the sin of unbe- 
lief Is the “father of all sine.“ If Mr. Moody's an- 
thority on auch points is doubted, why is it that all 
Orthodox people openly or nominally indorse him ? 
Surely more evil than good will result from such 
teaching as the above. Yours truly, 4155 


and two or three seasons after, was en 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


Tax BOUL BEFORE SATAN.—The devils carry 
away the soul which has just come into hell. They 
bear it through the flames. Now they set it down in 
front of the great chained monster, to be judged by 
him who has no merċy. O, that horrible face of the 
devil! O, the fright, the shivering, the freezing, the 
deadly horror of that soul at the firat sight of the 
great devil. Now the devil opens his mouth. He 

ives out the tremendogs sentence on the soul, All 
— the sentence, and hell rings with shouts of apite- 
ful joy and mockeries at the unfortunate soul.— 
“The Sight of Hel” : one of a series Books for 
Children and Young Persons,“ by Rev. Father Fur- 
niss, C. Sg. R. 


Cast Oorr.— How dreadful if in that last day of the 
last diapensation—the one that now is—these words 
should addressed to you, when you cry, Open, 
open, Lord;“ I have called aud ye refused. Be- 
cause I have stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded, but ye have set at naught all my counsel, 
and would none of my reproof, I aleo will laugh at 
goar calamity; I will mock when your fear cometh. 

en your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
atruction cometh as a whirlwind; when distress and 
anguish cometh upon you; then ahal! they call upon 
me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me 7158 
but they shall not find me.“ q ohn Cumming, in“ 
Christian,” Nov., 1876. 


THE JUDGMENT.—Reader, the day of separation 
will come. The Judge standeth before the door.“ 
He shall soon call us to his presence. He shall come 
In his glory, and all hls holy angela with him, He 
shall sit upon the throne of his glory. Before him 
shall be gathered all nations. He shall separate 
them as the shepherd divideth the sheep from the 
goats. Some—the saved—sball take the right band; 
the lost shall stand upon the left. Great and awful 
day! One company shal) come at his bidding to in- 
herit a kingdom, and honor, and glory. They are 
saved. The others shall depart—ah; God save us 
from their destiny! They are lost, Lost amid the 
agonies of the second death,”’—lost amid the flerce- 
ness of the “eternal fire,”"—‘'Leajleta for Lettera” : 
Christian Publication Society, Boston. 


A New Core ror CRHEWINO.—A brother entered 
into thie rest by simply obeying the voice of the 
Spirit. He was in a meeting, and the Spirit said, 
“Get up and say, ‘The blood of Chriet cleanseth ms 
from all ein.“? He trembled very tly, and said, 
“I can’t say that; nobody would believe me if I did; 
I will give my experience, but I can’t say that.” 
Again the Holy Spirit told him to say it, and still he 
trembled and thought he could not; the third time 
the Holy Spirit told him that, if he would obey, He 
would be responsible for the idol which he 
would present itself on Monday, which was tobacco. 
He sald then, I will do it,“ and arose and sald it; in 
twenty minutes after, such a power came upon him, 
he bad no desire for his idol, and had been sweetly 
saved ever since that hour.—Chrtelian Standard. 


TRE Sroox Dest Pam.—The following epitaph 
ia copied from a tombstone in Gillingham church- 
yard, Norfolk, Eng., upon a performer who I 
to the Norwich company of comedians, ma 15 Kn 
ed by Mr. 
Coleman at the Haymarket, London: Sacred to the 
f of Thomas Jackson, Comedian, who was 
engaged December 21st, 1841, to play a comic cast of 
characters In this great theatre, the WORLD, for many 
of which he was prompted by Nature to excel. The 
season being closed, his benefit over, the charges all 
paid, and his accounta closed, be made bis exit in the 
tragedy of DEATH, March 17th, 1798, in full assur- 
ance of being called once more to rehearsal, where he 
hopes to find his forfeita all cleared, hia cast of parts 
bettered, and his situation made agreeable by Hrm 
who paid the great stock debt for the love he bore the 
Performers in general,” 


Go D SHUT THE DooB.—So the door of the ark Is 
shut. They mock on, They are not alarmed. 
They ag on; but God gives them seven days“ 
grace. After all is done to that ark, there fe no sign 
of a coming storm. I can imagine one night, as they 
retired as usual, the sun goes down behind the 
mountains, and they will never see it again. That 
night Jean sea the mothers putting their children to 
bed, as usual. Perhaps some of them were mocking 
and laughing at the thought that Noah was shut up 
in that old ark... . Instead of one flash of lightning 
after another, it is one blinding sheet of lightning. 
The earth Is mapang to roll and rock. The foun- 
dations of the deep are breaking up. The great sea 
breaks ite borders and leapa over its walls. The 

at rivers begin to swell, ose living In the low- 
ands n to escape to the mountains and to fiee up 
on the hillsides, Undonbtedly the great men of that 
day said: '‘We have had great floods Jike this before. 
We have had storms like this. It will soon be over.“ 
But some of them said: ‘Noah told us it was to last 
forty days and forty nights.” And they say: “If 
thie laste forty daye and forty nights, what shall be- 
come of us?“ I seem to see them under the ark 
They leave their palace, they leave their homes now, 
They come to that ark. Hear them cry! Hear 
them pound on that ark! “Noah! Nosh! Noak! 
Let us in!’ There comes a volce from within: 
“God has shut the door. I cannot open it.“ Ab! 
God shat that door. It had been open one hundred 
and twenty yoars.—Dwight L. Moody, at Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 26, 1876. 
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The Index Association, 
OFFIOE, NO, 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Baa been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, tor the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Woskly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It u the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterances to the boldest, most oun, and 
bert matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
und political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following lst of Editorial Contributors 
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Evory liberal shonld subscribe for THE INDEX, 
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alm. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
tug ehurch-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Fres Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
monts and the movements which the Church will 
da vs to meet in the future. , 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone a worth the price of 
One year’s subscription. 


Prot MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, Engiand, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: „That the want of a 
Ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in Amerioa—that 
such s journal should have bees started and so 


such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals tn, as you know, very largo.“ 
And later still; “Iread the numbers of your IN- 
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Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
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D. A. Wasson. 
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supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
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No.3.—Lecture on the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
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No. 4—Christian Propagandism, dy F, 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracds. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 6.—"*God in the Constitation,” by 
Rev, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendmont to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 19 
copies $1.00, 


No.6.—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bary, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
1.00. 


No. 1—““Compulsery Education,” dy 
F. B. Abbot, maintains the right of avery 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents coplea 60 conta. 


No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
ocenta; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No, 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
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gelical Christian Creed In the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 13 copios 60 cents. 


No. 10.— The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
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Noli.—The God of Sciones, by F. E. Ab- 
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No, 12.—Is Romanisem Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
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No. 13.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 conta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempta to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion; 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
occlesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
youtiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States In order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To aocomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present aa un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henoeforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or éasay of a thoughtfol character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr, Vovarr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from yalus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
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The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Prondhon’s Life and Works, by J. A. 2 and containing 
Transis 


as a Fron 
pg TORS. 


á fine Steel Engraving of the Author. 


from the French by 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


F. J. PROUDHON: Hw Livs AND H18 WORKS. 
Paxrior. 


FIRST MEMOIR. 


CHAPTER I. 

METSOD PURSUED IN THIS WOnk.—Tun IDEA 

OF A REVOLUTION. - 
CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY OONSIDEREr Að 4 NATUBAL 
RIGHT.—OOOUPATION AND CIVIL Law AS 
EFFICIENT BAN OF PROPERTY.—DEFI- 
NITION. 

1. 5 as a Natural Right, 
2, Occupation as the Title to Property. 
3. Civil Law az the Foundation and San 
tion of Property. 
HAPTER III. 
LABOR As THE Erriocrent Caves oF THE Do- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY, 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated. 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of 
Property. 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
4. Labor.—That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate Natural 


Woalth. 
§ 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 


erty, 

6. That in Society all Wages are Equal. 

7. That Inequality of Powers is 55 Neo- 
essary Condition of Equality of 


Fortunes, 
8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor deatroys Property. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
Tur PPOPEETY 18 IMPOBSIBLE, 
Demonstration. Axiom. 
Property is the Right of Increase claimed 
thé Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own. 


First Proposition, 
Property is Impossible, because it demands 
Something for Nothing. 
Becond Proposition. 
. Im 
it existe, Pr 
mira Pr positi ° 
0 jon. 
Property is Impossible, because, with a 


sible, because, wherever 
‘ction costa more than it 


ven Capital, Production is proportional 
Labor, not to Property. 
Fourth Ls ng eer 
A perty Impossible, because it is Hom- 
cide. 

Firth Proposition. 
Proper’ is Impossible, because, if it ex- 

ists, Society devours itself. 


Appondte to the Fifth Proposition, 
Sixth Proposition. 
Property is Impossible, because it is the 
other of Tyranny. 
Seventh Proposition, 

Property Impossible, because in con- 
suming its Recelpta, It loses them; In 
hoard ng them, it puilifies them; and in 
using them aa Capital, it turns them 

ainst Production. 
Eighth Proposition. 


Eroperty Impossible, because ita Power 
of Accumulation is infinite, and d ex- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities. 

Ninth Proposition, 
Property is Impossible, because it is pow- 
erless against Property. 
Tenth Proposition, 


Property is Im ible, because it is the 
— of Equality. 
CHAPTER V. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPOSITION Oy THE IDEA OF 


JUSTIOR AND INJUSTICE, AND A DETER, 
MINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND Ov RIGET. 
Part 1, 
§1. Of the Moral Sense in Man and the 
2. Of the First and Second Degrees of 
t Bociability. 
pis oe the Third Degree of Sociability. 
§ 1, Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 
vidn of SIODA. 
§2. an ristios of Communism and of 


37. Determina on of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. 


SECOND MEMOIR. 
LETTER TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 


Thla—the frst volume of Proudhon's Complete Works—is a large 
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Freedom and Fellowship in Bolig- 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
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ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
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DR. J. EDWARD BRUCE 


Is prepared to lecture before Lycoums, and 
other societies desiring his services. He 
offers the following list of Lectures :— 

i, The Education Question, consid- 


ered as the C: Crisis in Amor= 
r maai h e — ain e 


Christian versus Chromo-Civiliza- 
tion. . 


The Place of — Phenomoma 
im a Right Philosophy of Man. 


Tho Origin anā Development of the 
Spiritual Element in Man. 


Christianity end Free Religion. 
The Religious Outlook. 
Supernatural Selection. 
Englieh Labor and English Labor- 
ers as I saw Them. 
Address 
J. EDWARD BRUCE, M. D. 
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The History of Co-operation 
in England: 


Its Literature and its Advocates, 
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GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE,. 
Vouome I. 


THE PIONEER PERIOD—1612 to 1044. 


A masterly work, indispensable to all who 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the, Demand of Liberalism,” 


606 WALNUT r., PHILAD: 
„March 1, 1876.” 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
Uc of the United States: — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
pointed at a convention beld in this city last 

ptember for the purpose of making all 
necessary arrangements for à General Cen- 
tenaolal Co of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call said Congress to 
conveme at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—further particulars to 
hereafter announced, 


Each organised Liberal — will be en- 
titled to send five delegates as special 
representatives — three in addition ita 
President and Secretary, But all Individ- 
nal Liberale who sympathize with the 
general objecta and aims of the Liberal 
agues will be equally entitted and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 
In order to lessen ss much az possible the 
expenses of the delegates, esc 
uested to elect them as roon sa poesii 
and to report their names to the — — 
through {ts Secretary, All Liberals, 


tend to IA in 
requested also to forward personally and 


terms 

ible for their accommodation, If noti- 

ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 

considerable redaction in railroad 

fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the uanal rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
Raving through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the unders: 
v sues to the — ois 

re poals 
country 5 volun contributions to the 
amount of One usand Nars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever 
ia contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal Gorman societios propose to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised $600 of it. The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
dere have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of, Orthodox superstition; it 
would bea pity all the friends of (Live. 
and Light” could not do a Bhundredt 
part as much for the cause of national 

evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advant t expended) in pro- 
viding sultable s and head-quarters, ad- 
vertiaing the Congress liberally in advance 
inthe chief dailies of the country, detray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 


invited speakers, paying verbatim reporters, 
publishing a couplete pamphlet re of 
What done 


must be done s dily, since the ar- 
Trangementa should be S 
practicable, by the first of May. + 
All sume donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and afull report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y, KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Ibelieve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANOIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


the proceedings, etc., ste, 
y 


Convention held st 
Philadelphia on Seps 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennlal Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase thelr number to Af- 
teen, The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds, 


At the 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLTE 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 327. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

I. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the An of chaplains in Con- 
grosa, in State Legislatures, e navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. Wo demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cesso, 

4. We demand that all ous services now sustained 
2 government be abolished; and especially that 
Di 


shall 
use of the Bible in the public achools, whe! ostensi- 
as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 
6. We demand that the ap 
the United States or by the 
of ali religious festiv 


intment, by the President of 
vernors of the various States, 
and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. Wo demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altics of perjury shall be established in ite stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing — observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
aball be conformed to the N of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Iſberty. 

d. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 


prac administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Chriatianity or any other spe- 
cial n; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


whatever changes 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
— institutions is imperilled, the advance of civit- 
ion impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
poe va by taa least interference of the State in matters of 
n 
$ 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
it of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tun ron, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
salves together under the following 


ABTIOLES OF AGEEEMENT. 


Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be THE Lrs- 
ERAL LEALOUE OF . 


A. 2— The object of the Libera) League shall be to se- 
cure practical 8 with the “Demands of Liberal- 
tsm” hout the country, and especially in ——, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, and to cotperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country lo fartherance of the 
above-named object, 


ABT. 3.—The mean employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
p! 


addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 


tor the League as shall be prescribed 
‘or 6 28 0 0 
two-thirds vote of the members, 

Arr. - Any pemon may become a member of the League 
by 3 or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


ted tor raising funda 
the By-Laws bya 


Arr. 6.—The Officers of the League shal) be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of threa members; and thelr duties shall be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices, The President 
and Becre A be az-officio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
ART, 1.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any rog- 
mee , provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Seorion 1.—Neither 1 nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ot granting any special privilege, im- 
munity,or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup= 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
secte or religious bodies; or Pigg the freedom of 
8 


apesch orar the prese, or the right 0 le peace- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 


Sxecrion 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 

dlic trust, in any State, © person shall ever in any 
Beate be deprived of any of bis or her rights, privileges, 
or acities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or eanity, ta consequence of 
apy opinions he or she may bold on the subject of relig- 


ion. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
tary member. 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any pitt, grant, or 
9 on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4,—Congrese ahall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


- GLIMPSES, 
THE SUBSCRIPTIONS (pAld or pledged) for the 
Paine bust amount already to about two hundred 


dollars in all. Of this sum fifty dollars were sub- 


acribed by members of the society at Florence, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

THE PROSPECTUS of & paper to be called the Amer- 
ican Socialist, and edited by John H. Noyes, Will- 
lam A. Hinda, and F. Wayland Smith on behalf of 
the Oneida Community, has been issued. The first 
number was to be issued on March 29. 

Ir Is REPORTED by a cable despatch that the Vati- 
can has sent to Madrid a protest against the religions 
toleration sanctioned by clauses of the new Spanish 
Constitution. The government is expected to send 
back to the Pope an “‘energetic reply.“ The more 
“energy” the better in such cases. 

Ir 18 cause for congratulation that the Centennial 
Commissioners have decided that they are not author- 
ized to graut any space within the limita of the Exhibl- 
tion grounds for the erection of a building in which 
religious services may be conducted. They have 
referred the matter back to the Council of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Evangelical Association, which, 
with what we must characterize as low ecclesiastical 
cunning, had requested this very improper favor, 
Now that the United States have appropriated 
$1,500,000 to the Exhibition, it would have been out- 
rageous to permit such abuse of public grounds for 
church purposes. 

Groror WILLIAM Curtis made a Thermopylæ of 
the Republican State Convention at Syracuse. The 
Spartan Leonidas did not make a better fight against 
the king of Persia than did Mr. Curtis againet the 
Xerxes of our day—Political Corruption. The Con- 
vention presents“ Roscoe Conkling for President, 
and has thereby Imperilled the cause of good gov- 
ernment beyond forgiveness. Look to the hand- 
writing on the wall, you honest Republicans who 
have no private purse to fill by fawning on par- 
ty leaders: your party is doomed, if you fail to make 
your volces heard. It ia not too late yet, but It will 
soon be too late, if yon do not rapudiate the Conk- 
lingites and their sympathizers, 

Tue JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE of the Massachu- 
setta Legislature on the taxation of church property 
reported, on March 22, an act to amend the fifth sec- 
tlon of the second chapter of the General Statutes so 
that houses of religious worship shall be exempted 
from taxation only to the amount of $12,000, Inas- 
much as the proposed reform can rest only on the 
principle that it is unjust and unrighteous to tax the 
whole public indirectly for the support of the 
churches, this reported act leaves the inherent 
wrong of the practice of exemption totally unre- 
formed; and we hope it will not become à law. It is 
better to walt till the principle at stake shall be rec- 
ognized, and not commit the folly of supposing that 
justice can be secured by merely halving the injus- 
tice, 

Mr, E. H. Heywoop, editor of the Princeton 
Word, ia the latest victim of Catholic sophistry on 
the schoo! question. Bishop McQuaid swallowed him 
as easily as a trout snapa up a fly. “It is a burning 
shame, exclaims Mr. Heywood, “that Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop McQuaid should have to come all the way 
from Rochester to Boston to teach” us the A BC 


of human liberty.” Very well: if Mr. Heywood 
retains this amiable and unsusplelous credulity, the 
Bishop will gently lead him through the whole al- 
phabet to the X Y Z of Roman Catholic bondage, 
Meanwhile TEE INDEX will do Its best to keep the 
editor of the Word out of the fire; for we do not 
know anybody whom the Bishop, if he bad the pow- 
er, would sooner see grilled on a gridiron than Mr, 
Heywood. 

THE CONGRESS OF LIBERALS will be held: shall 
it not be held In a manner worthy of its idea? Of all 
the Centennial gatherings of the year, what other 
will mean so much? Others commemorate the past 
—thls la to consecrate the future. There is no 
standing still In the life of men or of nations; prog- 
resa or retrogreasion la the equal fate of all. Not to 
make the defences of religious liberty safe beyond a 
peradventure,—so safe as to discourage In advance 
every assault of its enemies,—is to invite attack; and 
the attack is already making. It ls time for a defi- 
nite, collective, emphatic, and impressive declaration 
of the principle of STATE SECULARIZATION—of the 
total liberation of the Republic from the dominion of 
the Church, Enough has been subscribed to insure 
the holding of a convention: now let enough be sub- 
acribed to make it the convention of 1876! 

THE WELFARE of humanity is undoubtedly the 
highest object of individual human endeavor; but it 
is necessary to concentrate endeavor on specific enda, 
if results are really desired. Todo thie effectively, 
however, involves codperation and organization and 
(horribile dictu) partles.“ It is amusing to see with 
what a blind terror of partisanship“ some of our 
radical contemporaries are amitten, and how, in their 
zeal for impartiality and vast comprehenslvenese, 
they insist on buttoning all mankind under their 
own waistcoats. Smiling with serene Inanity on 
those who try to do one good thing st a time, they 
harness all reforme abreast, heroically go in for all 
human interests In a lump, and seem determined to 
“expand themselves to the circle of the universe.” 
Now we remember with dismay that there is danger 
in this overdone expansiveness—this desperate self- 
puffing which mistakes itself for cosmopolltanism, 
and tries to be as big as the human race. The frog 
who tried to be as big as the ox did nothing but 
burst; and we are anxiously hunting for a skilful 
cooper to put an iron hoop or two around some im- 
perilled reformers within our ken. 

SUNDAY CONCERTS, not of a ‘‘sacred’’ character, 
yet perfectly respectable, have been held for sev- 
eral months past, In Boston, at many of the best the- 
atres and public halls—the Parker Memorial, we be- 
lleve, being the first to initiate this very innocent 
and wholesome custom, But now, it seems, the Or- 
thodox sentiment of Boston is bestirring itself to put 
down this “desecration of the Sabbath.“ The Boe 
ton Traveller of March 23 says: At a meeting held 
in the Congregational Library. yesterday afternoon, 
a committee of five Christian laymen of several de- 
nominations was appointed to consider the enforce- 
ment of the Sabbath Jaws, and to report at a future 
meeting.“ A deepatch from Toronto, of the same 
date, published in the New York Tribune, reports sim- 
ilar action in Canada: The Evangelical Alliance in- 
tend to petition the Dominion Parliament to add a 
provision to the bill now before the House to the ef- 
fect that no railway trains or engines be permitted to 
ran between Saturday midnight. and Sunday mid- 
night, except in cases of necessity; that all locks on 
canals be closed during the same time; that no de- 
livery be made at any post-office on Sundaye, and that 
no maila be made up or despatched on the Sabbath. 
The Alliance has petitiona containing this provision 
in circulation for signature.“ What does it all 
mean? Ta there to be a revival of proscriptive Sab- 
batarianism? Are the wheels of progress to be re- 
versed ? 8 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


T. Lovis, Mo,—M. A. McCord, President; F. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries. 

Bowron, Mass.—F. E. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
G. A. Bacon, Secretaries. 

Jervyerson, ORO. W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


Becre e 
Ban Sone Cau.—A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 


Secretary. 
Pol 0, Iva -A. Reedy, President; E. 8. Beckley, Secre- 


VINELAND, N. J.— John Gage, Prealdent; Sue M. Clute, 
Bec 


ro A 
JONOTIÒNVILLE, NEB.—J. W. Eastman, President; B, L. 
Easley, Secretary, 


3 — KAN. —8. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A, Griffin, 


cre a 
Dar, Lion. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


Becrotary. 

me Mon. — A. G. Eastman, President; F, R. 
Knowles, Secretary. 

OsonOLA, Mo.—E. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Secretary. 

Batu, MEF. G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 

BEALIx, Wrs.—President, J, D. Walter; Secretary, J. D. 
Kruschke. 

M D. C. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Orawford, Secretary. 

AUBURN, On10.—Jobn Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Treas- 

MinwEAPOLIB, Mirn.—S. C. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Secretaries. 

New Yorn, N.Y.—J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


retary. 
e MO. —P. V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
Becr: 


etary. 
Eau Srl WISs.— President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
Blu — Ty esident, T. Gr: Secretary, W. Allen 
ALBEO, IND.—Pr N R b „ 
New ORLEANS, La. President, M. Vorster; Secretary, J. 
E. Wallace, 
Bay Orry, Mion.— President, S. M. Green; Secretary, 8. M. 
hnson. 
3 PA. — 8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 
Becretary. 
Save Orry, Wus—Chr. Spiehr, President; Robert Cunradl, 
Secretary. 
AUGUSTA, WW. — Davis Jackson, President; George P. 
vi Secretary. 
Wangerows, Na L D. Qoy, President; W. A. How- 
d, L. M. Delano, Secretarios. 
reien PA. Mrs. Oarrle B. Kilgore, President; 
John S. Dye, Secretary. 
whe 5. Dyer Theodore Fritz, President; D. C. Zilning, 


en (Second League). — R. C. Spencer, President; 

NehTudAbEALA Nb, PA.—M. B. Priestley, President; Chas. 

ere E. Denniston, President; M. A. 

1 — Tion Grave, President; Taylor Archi- 

N f ca. — George A, Farr, President; H. 

ee N.¥.—Theodore A. Cookingham, Presi- 
dent; Lee G. Graham, Secretary. 


For Tas INDEX.) 


American Morals and the Atonement. 


BY JOHN WEISS. 


What has the doctrine of the Atonement done to 
purify the morality of America? Is the doctrine it- 
self essentially moral or immoral? What is the prac- 
tical effect of the doctrine . those who repre- 
sent belief in it? To answer these questions we 
must first review the doctrine itself, beginning with 
a brief statement of its origin. 

As you know, the earliest feeling which mankind 
had of a relation to invisible powers was an alloy of 
dread and gratitude, and in the mingling of these 
emotions a per cent. of dread predominated. If 
you observe the average states of mind of savage 
tribes which are now existing, you will find a most 
ancient state of man surviving., If you are disposed 
to doubt thie fact, it derives a rational support from 
those notices of history which relate to the primitive 
condition of man; that 1s, of genuine history, of au- 
thentic traditions subsequent to the legends of a 
Golden Age, a forfeited Paradise, and a Fall of Man. 
Thanks to modern research into the origin of lan- 
guage, religion, haman customs and developments, 
we know that primitive man was flat upon the earth 
and could not fall. There has been a protracted 
effort of creative vitality to lift him to his feet, like 
that of Prospero to humanize Caliban, who said 
of it:— 

“When thou cam’st here frat, 
Thon strok'dst me, and mad'st much of me, 
+... would’at giye me 
Water with berries in it, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day and night." 


And Prospero replied :— 
“I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thes speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other; when thon did'st not, savage 
Know thine own meaning, but would’st gabble ike 
A thing most brutish, I endow'd thy purposes 
With words that made them knows.“ 


To which the brute answered: 


“You taught me language; and my profiton’t 
Is, I — now to — 


And this probably was the first accomplishment of 
the human race; the original flavor of it is still “hot 
i’? the mouth.” Invisible power was cursed or 
fawned upon, according to circumstances. Either 
way, there appeared to be in Nature an element that 
was mutable; at one time it catered to the stom- 
ach and the senses; at another it seemed to be in 
Prospero’s yeln :— 


“Thou shalt have crampa, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up; urchins 
Shall forth at vast of night that they may work 
All exercise on thee; thou shalt be pinch'd 
As thick as honeycombs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made em.“ 


So men learned to be politic; they grovelled, re- 
pressed their rage, and contrived methods to pro- 
pitiate a master. What did those poverty-stricken 


communities possess with which to bribe and con- 
ciliate omnipotent power? Their own life-blood was 
the most precious commodity and personal estate; 
the rude affections which swam In its tide were 
spilled out to avert disaster or secure a blessing. 

uman sacrifices rubricated the first sombre litur 
of mankind. And the subsequent expositions an 

lations of those dreadful texts are the various 
orms of the doctrine of Atouement, 

As the manners of Callban grew softer and his feel- 
ings of kinship more authoritative, he contrived to 
substitute the blood of rams, goats, and other treas- 
ures of the pasture, for sons and daughters; a tran- 
sition which no doubt was protracted through many 
centuries. But it le compactly summed up in the 
i of Abraham offering Isaac, and Agamemnon 
offering Iphigenia; in both casea a substitute was 

rovided at the critical moment by a divine power. 

o the doctrine of substitution began to prevail and 
extend into all the ancient forms of propitiating a 
Most High, Among these, notice only the one 
which lies directly behind the Christian Doctrine of 
vicarious suffering. Once a year, in the month 
which corresponded to our September, the Jews gath- 
ered to assist at an Atonement for Sin. Blood was 
still the symbol of it,—the element which Moses for- 
bade his people to partake of, because it held the life; 
“whatsoever soul it be that eateth any manner of 
blood, even that soul shall be cut off from his peo- 
ple.“ The vital current was to be kept sacred for 
the purpose of sacrifice. Each person brought his 
trespass-offering to the priest who made atonement 
for him by sprinkling the blood upon the veil of the 
temple. At the close of the ceremonies, the consol- 
idated trespasses were symbolically plled upon a 
goat and driven into the wilderness to perish. Then 
the people returned home to accumulate upon their 
own heads another twelvemonth of trespasses for an- 
other Atonement. The indignant language of the 
pophit apprizes na to what an extent the symbol 

ecame substituted for the reality in the popular 
mind. To what payee ia the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord; I am full of the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beaste; 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, ar of he-goats. Bring no more vain oblations, 
Learn to do well; seek jadgment, relieve the op- 
1 judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 

his is the Lord's old stereotype plate, caat in a uni- 
versal language, still sharply cut and fresh, from 
which successive ages issue their editions of protest 
against vicarious religion. 

It . that Jesus, in the last moments of his 
life, did not contrive to appropriate the ancient He- 
brew symbole of atonement as if they had been ex- 
press anticipations of himeelf.. The point is impor- 
tant to notice. The pretensions of modern theology 
turn upon language which, half a century after his 
death, were attributed to him by the men who com- 

iled the New Testament. Matthew, Mark, and 

uke have allusions to the blood; it was a Judaizing 
afterthonght. In the Gospel of John the last scene 
of the Master's life contributes not a word about 
atoning blood. Whynot? Because that Gaspa was 
written by an Alexandrine Jew who was imbued 
with the sentiments of Platonism, Instead of turn- 
ing the Last Supper into a symbol of the remission 
of sins by blood, John gives us that exquisite sym- 
bolical action of washing the disciples’ feet, and 
makes the Master say: I have given you an exam- 
ple that ye should do as I have done to you.“ The 
crowned heads of Catholic countries repeat this sym- 
bol every year. ‘‘In a clean ewer with a fair towel- 
Ung' they preside over the sprinkling of twelve poor 
persons’ feet, and thus perform the most significant 
sacrament of a Church which has always welcomed 
the poor and neglected. 

Other thoughts were In the mind of Jesus than 
those elaborate ones which subsequently identified 
him with scape-goats and the sprinkling of blood. 
It was the first day of the Passover, a feast which the 
Jew celebrated with reminiscences of gladness. If 
he ate bitter herbs with his unleavened bread, it was 
his Oriental way of recalling the bitterness of Egyp- 
tian captivity and the hardships of the wilderness. 
All the sentiments of that great commemoration 


were kindred to our own New England Thanks- 


giving, when we dress the feast with plenty to enjoy 
a grateful contrast with the bleak December, the 
granite coast, the scanty Indian corn, and the vast 
unknown wilderness that stretched between the 
Mayflowerand the Republic. 

The early Christians manifested a wiser sensibility 
than the later theologians, for they instituted the 
agape, or Love Feasts, in memory of the Last Sup- 
per, and thus delicately prolonged the sentiment of 

riendship and the last urgency of the Master to be 
remembered. Notathought of blood entered these 
frequent, festivals of the first Christians. That of 
itself alone is quite enongh to discredit the bloody 
texts of the Evangelists and of the Jadeizing Epia- 
tles. Old Jews might be caught by the sacrificial 
language used in Hebrews and elsewhere to convert 
them to Christ, but Christians at large had no anch 
symbolic prejudices to be consulted and flattered. 
They were simply moved to prolong the Gospel of 
Fraternity and Love, By-and-by abuses crept into 
the frequent Love-Feasts; wealthy men used to con- 
sider it a merit to give costly entertainments and in- 
vite all the brethren,—as the Roman patricians 
nursed their popularity by furnishing gladiatorial 
showa to the populace. This also is a stereotype 
plate, cast in a universal language, unworn by the 
usage of centuries, upon which human nature prints 
its false invoices, expecting to smuggle through it- 
self; namely, a dutiable mg without the duty. 
And the thing does get through the ports of earth, 
and pays enormous profits here. Perhaps at the final 
port of entry a sterner scrutiny awaits it, When 
Daniel Drew promised $200,000 to establish a Meth- 


odist college, he had a season of prayer in order to 
find out where the money was coming from. Forti- 
fied by addressing the Tbrone of Grace, he went 
down to Wall Street, and in oneforenoon,”’ sald he, 
“I skinned those fellows out of just §200,000."" It 
was highly meritorious, and more practically useful 
than that ambition of the rich Christians which led 
to the breaking ap of Love Feasts and the establish- 
ment of a sacrament. This, at first, was merely sym- 
bolical; then the idea of commemoration wae added, 
till at length the old texte having attained to great 
anthority the Lord’s Supper became a mystic pre- 
sentation of the union of the divine and human nat- 
ures, and finally an exhibition of the Atonement of 
a Divine Man. But when the idea of a sacrifice was 
first interpolated, the wealthy men who had been de- 
prived of their opportunity to purchase merit by 
dining and wining poor Christians, began to make 
costly offerings to the Church, because at each cele- 
bration of the Supper the names of individual donors 
were pompously anuounced. Every offering was 


supposed to cancel the bins of the person who made 


it So there was a lively competition in the business 
of procuring absolution for sins by donations to the 
Church, From this there was but a step to the pur- 
chasing of Indulgences, the abuse which first woke 
the thunders of Luther. 

The doctrine of the Atonement was stated indis- 
tinctly and in fluctuating terms till the twelfth cen- 
tury. Then the Theory of Salvation from Original 
Sin by the Sacrifice of Christ assumed ita first defi- 
nite form. Previously Augustine had declared hie 
opinion that God did not require blood in order to be 
reconciled with man; but that we are reconciled to 
God when we observe his love in sending his Son into 
the world. It was a method which related to our 
affections because it turned upon the assumption of 
human nature by the Creator of it, Butnow Anselm 
of Canterbury gave the doctrine the distinct meaning 
that an incarnate God suffered for the redemption of 
mankind. All ein required to be punished because it 
was contrary to the honor and justice of Deity. For 
all purposes of redemption good works are useless, 
because they are impossible to the heira of O 
Sin. As eln proceeded from one man, it vas inherited 
by mankind as one Collective Man, therefore One 
Blg Man, as big as all Mankind rolled into one, must 
offer the satisfaction that ias impossible to single men, 
In men there can be no perfect obedience, but there 
was inthe incarnate Son. Then St. Bernard mod- 
ified this statement by giving his opinion that God 
did not require the death of bis Son, in itself, as an 
act of suffering, but he recognized the perfect obedi- 
ence in this death for sin, and accepted the will of 
Christ for the deed which Is imposeible to man. 

But the Catholic Sacrament of the Eucharist die- 
pensed with all these metaphysical evolutions, and 
transformed the bread and wine into the actual pree- 
ence of the Atoning Savior, and made every distri- 
bution of the elements a gift of an actual Redeemer 
to the participants. This mythological transaction 
was stontly repudiated by Luther and Calvin, who 
escaped from the debasing melodrama into views of 
the Atonement which were derived from the Hebra- 
izing Scriptures; and the atoning blood became the 
central dogma of Protestantism. No matter how you 
state it, as, for instance, if you say with some of the 
early reformers that the sacrifice of Christ is not the 
cause of divine love toward sinful man but the effect 
of it, a contrivance of love to retain possession of a 
degraded race and to redeem it. Whichever way 
you juggle with the doctrine, the ugly fact remains 
that the redemption of mankind depends upon faith 
in an infinite sacrifice made by an infinite man. 
Private goodness and repentance pass for nothing, 
unless the federal debt is paid by the federal Head 
Works are filthy rage unless Liey are continually 
redeemed by faith in a great sacrifice that was once 
made for all mankind. Virtue saves nobody who 
repudiates that doctrine, and vice can ruin nobody 
who accepta it because the acceptance buys the grace 
of God and cleanses the bellever. It is easy to per- 
ceive what must ever be the practical effect of turn- 
ing loose this spirit of Paganism and Hebraism amid 
the terrific competitions of the modern world. Sim- 

le societies can support their simple temptations. 

uperstition exhalea in observances and emotional 
excesses; but when the reaction sets in the individ- 
ual finda that the tether of his vice is short, and the 
end of itsoon reached. But in our complicated civil- 
ization vice rages like an epidemic engendered by III- 
drained doctrines of the past. When people under- 
stand that the foulnesa of their nature can be vica- 
riously carried off to be disinfected by the grace of 
God, the outlets of thelr premises fall into neglect. 
How divine is that silent ordinance which cleanses 
the body and keeps every hidden organ pure by in- 
senaible transpiration through the skin! When the 
million pores are choked, some vice that wanted to 
escape is obliged to retreat and fall back upon some 
vital function. This occurs in the moral life when- 
ever A man attaches sanitary value to an inward men- 
tal straining toward a doctrine of substituted health. 
It ia as if one should imagine that the dangerous 
fluxes of his body are carried off by a course of met- 
aphysics. 

How then, you will ask, have all the various forms 
of sacrificial religion been illustrated by such suffer- 
ing for conscience’ sake, such martyrdoma in the 
arena of tyranny, auch benevolences, such unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of mankind? Did the pow- 
er which animated these good works of patience and 
charity emanate from a false doctrine? Will men 
and women let themselves be thrown to beasts, be 
crucified sooner than recant, be cast in prison rather 
than offer to idols, atrip their lives of every grace and 
joy, go unclad and fasting to clothe and feed the des- 
titute, impoverish their store to put the cup of water 
to thirating lips, merely to minister to an imaginary 
Christ, a pretended ransom for many, à fraud of 
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prliests and theologians? The reply to this directs us 
toward the Inexhaustible source of moral power 
which human nature lavishes upon all its creeds, 
It is no more strange that the Christian, Inspired by 
faith ina Redeemer, should resist an empire which 
tried to force him to his knees, than that Leonidas, 
with the tradition of a liberating Hercules in his 
heart, should gird himself for the hopeless work of 
Thermopyle. The first monument to Miltiades 
who rolled up the Persian host at Marathon was a 
lle of armor called atrophy; Themistocles, excusing 
own ambition, said that the trophy of Miltlades 
would not let him sleep. Miltiades was a brave, in- 
domitable man, but he could not add a single cubit 
to hfs statare, His adoring countrymen piled his 
trophy up as high as they could reach. So the spoils 
of every contest magnify its hero to supernatural 
dimensions. The size fills every eye, but size trans- 
fers no inspiring flame to the soul. While the eye is 
looking at the magnified tradition, the heart detects 
the genuine form around which it is bullt; that is, 
another heart, self-sacrificing, at once altar and im- 
molator, offering itself up for mankind, standing in 
the imminent breach, planting its sanguine color in 
the astonished faces of the enemy; a heart, willing 
enough by nature to ransom all men as fast as they 
are born; the perfect willingness fascinates men; it 
is so uncommon, BO preclously strange, so senselessly 
peesu men strain their eyes with looking at the 
oly prodigal, till the tears are brought, through 
which hie portrait looms too large for earth, and 
heaven itself is fastened down here to this planet, 
as if with tent-pege, to make a screen to catch the 
lofty image. he human heart works this miracle 
of aggrandizing its lovers till they walk as gods. It 
is the old story, begun in the far East, migrating 
westward to Improve various mythologies and set u 
an atoning Christ at last. The sons of God are al- 
ways miraculously concelyed in the lowly manger of 
the human heart. 

Itis also doubtless true that in ages of implicit 
faith in supernatural doctrine a great zestis imparted 
to enthusiasm. When the first Christians thought 
that the world might end before they died, so that 
the mortal eye would see the millennial Lord coming 
to take them up into the air, there was bred a fanat- 
icism of carelessness, neglect of self, dieregard of 
persecution and privation, a sublime contempt for 
all that man could do to them. This temper lasted 
long after the expected season passed and no apoc- 
alyptic heaven opened; it was transferred to the 
heirs. Even to-day this tradition of a Second Com- 
ing can mislead men into selling all they have, dis- 
solving partnerships, and surrendering themselves to 
wait for the blessed appearance. When we observe 
from time to time a revival of an ancient temper like 
this, we see what it must have been like, and to 
what lengths it must have gone in ita days of palmy 
sincerity. 

So in the sincere days of every supernatural belief 
the imagination can inflame human virtue to great 

rowess. The mind and the heart are partnors for 
lite in all countries. But as a woman ideallzes a 
man, so the heart overestimates the contents of the 
mind. A very fantastic and 1 hus- 
band the iy mind has been, but the heart never 
finds it ont. Superbly unconscious, absurdly con- 
tent, lusting after no other partner, she keeps the 
family together, and shen up the children with 
memorable strokes of housekeeping. 

But the valor of human ness is by no means 
to be credited to the mental doctrine which is found 
in Its company. It is a sex as independent as a 
woman’s. If the doctrine serves to convey the senti- 
ment of sacrifice, or to enforce it, it is owing to the 
generous assumption of the heart, just as every 
woman is infallibly bent upon regarding her husband 
as her heaven-born guardian and protector till he 
succeeds in destroying her illusion. 

The mischief which a doctrine of vicarious sacri- 
fice can do appeara when it is emphasized against 
‘the natural goodness of the heart. Then Calvinism 

rocares a decree of divorce against the faithful, 
ong-tried helpmeet to whom so much of ita profit 
and fame have been owing. She retires into the 
alimony of sentiment. She languishes in fruitless 
recollection of the hours of love. The ransoming 
spirit in Christ was her spouse; he now lives apart 
as a professional ransom, a commissioner of pardons 
issued to everybody who will make oath that virtue 
i» unpardonable without his certificate. He has paid 
the price of all. He ts the infinite pardon-broker 
who has settled on certain terms with the Infinite 
Justice. No justification nor salvation exists by 
righteousness alone. 

Calvinism says: “Lord, I am willing to renounce 
all other hopes, refuges, and righteousness, and to 
rely upon thee only. Duties cannot justify me, tears 
cannot wash me, reformation cannot save me; noth- 
ing but thy righteousness can answer for me,” 
hat la the key-note of American Calyinism frank- 
ly struck. The subtlest intellecta of the creed at- 
tempt to modify the pitch of it, so that it can be as- 
sumed by a rationalizing civilization, in vain, As 
the sound of the trumpet s ted to a blind man 
the color of scarlet, so the Calvinistic tone, upon 
whatsoever Instrument it is played, calls up the tint 
of substituted blood. Another person offers up his 
veins that the operation of transfusion may be per- 
formed upon us. Nobody was ever yet known to 
rally from that medical expedient which seams to 
ge only a temporary fillip to the invalid, and cheat 

m with fales hopes. 

The late Dr. Bushnell tried his wit upon the ac- 
commodation of the vicarious idea to the natural 
common-sense of men. By a series of admirable 
statements, logically, conceived, he succeeded in re- 
ducing the popular idea to ite vanishing point, and 
then administered to the moribund thing the extreme 
unction of all the sacrificia] terms, swinging them 


like censers, lifting them up like the Catholic host, 
striving to call into the falling eyes a look of love for 
the old words which he had just bled to death. As 
Dr. Bartol has justly remarked: To explain Calvin- 
ism as he has done ia to explode it, Likeiron con- 
ductors melted by the overwhelming thunderbolt 
that passes through them, all the old double and 
twisted wires of argument are dissolved by hie 
white-heated wit, which they could not carry. No 
total depravity, arbitrary election, substitutional re- 
demption, in the sound sense, is left.“ It ia enough 
to recollect that he was put under the ban of heresy, 
to be convinced that Calvinism has nailed its red rag 
the mast, whence whoso would cannot haul it 
own. 

The latest and sincerest statement of the virtue of 
the atoning blood ie found in a discourse jast 
delivered in the Hippodrome. Here are some lead- 
ing sentences :— 

‘If you are sheltered by the blood of the Son of 
God, you are as safe as any man or woman on the 
face of the earth. That is not character; that la not 
deeds; it ls the blood. God says, ‘When I see the 
blood, I will pass over you.“ 

“The old preacher, on hie death-bed, pointed toa 
text of the blood, and declared he put his hope on 
that alone. It was not his preaching, It was not his 

ood deeds,—away with them; works are all right in 
their place, but they do not save as; it was not what 
he had done, but what the blood had done, So it ia 
not the strongest, nor those who have the best char- 
acter, who are the safest, but those who are behind 
the blood.” 

„When Christ was down here, they said to Him 
‘What shall we do? Did He tell them to build 
colleges, teach in the Sabbath-school class, preach to 
the drunkard, feed the hungry, and clothe the naked ? 
Ten thousand times, No! This is it; the work of 
God is to belleve on Him.“ 

It is of little consequence that Calvinism com- 
mends the practice of virtue, urges men to be pure, 
honest, lovely, and of good report, supports benefi- 
cial reforms, encourages revivals of religion. The 
whole moral effort is impaired by the vicarious doc- 
irine which looms in the background, the phantom 
of a Redeemer, vast, impressive, throwing the little 
candles of our good deeds into shadow, and blarring 
with the same shadow the outlines of depravity, A 
federal depravity is supposed to be sopped up by that 
shadow, leaving individual vices to run round at 
large. There is a late twilight reigning that fs creat- 
ed by a zun long set; vermin skulk, night-birda go 
mousing in the kindly gloom, Calvinism throws the 
whole stress of a man's faith upon the subjective 
doctrines of an Atonement made once for all to the 
divine justice. No wonder that human juatice is in- 
cessantly employed in looking up the believers in 
that doctrine. Moral practice must be insensibly 
weakened by any afterthought like this of substituted 
tighteousness. A noted Methodist preacher says: 
“A saint is like a lame wife, who cannot walk with- 
out the arm of her husband, Her arm gets crooked 
because it has so cg relies on this support. Soa 
true saint is known by this crook in the arm, this 
faith that leans on Christ.“ Yes, in this country, at 
least, the saints are known by acrook, The conse- 
quences of leaning on another man’s righteousness 
were never more compactly stated. Let us not mor- 
tify and tire ourselves with the long record of Cal- 
viniatic villainies; crooked whiskey, crooked paper, 
crooked bribing and conniving, crooked bank-ac- 
counts, might show even a Methodist what it is to 
lean on Christ. 

When a doctor pareve that his patient is in 
need of dieting, and recommends to him rigid abati- 
nence, but at the same time holda forth to hima 
great specific, pleasant and easy to take, but quite 
essential to a cure, what is the average result? The 
patient swallows the specific, and goes on feeding 
and ginidh as 2 Tas medicine does not = 
tice physical morality out ef any organ; at no point 
of ite passage through the tudy does it make the 
man in love with abstinence. 

All doctrines which originate in the idea of sacri- 
fice and expiation appeal strongly to emotion; its 
expression will be modified by the different tempera- 
ments of the races, but it is always so absorbing and 
exhausting that persons feel as if they had been 
working out salvation. It preoccupiea the nature, 
taxes its sensibility to the utmost; ordinary life 
seems trivial, and is resumed with a sense of annoy- 
ance, Like 1 which summons a crowd 
of passions and drains all the tears we have to spare, 
it leaves us dissatisfied with the privations of the 
day, and somewhat relaxed to meet its duties. And 
vast numbers of people have only a limited amount 
of nerve-power. They can only stand a few gilla of 
fervor, The hands tremble so afterward that they are 
quite liable to slip into the wrong pocket. Melting 
views of Christ melt away the distinctions of weak 
minds. A colored sister happened to espy another in 
the act of appropriating a goose. The slight “‘irreg- 
ularity’’ was not noticed at the time; but in the 
evening, when they were present at-a powerful 
praise-meeting, and the thief had reached a high 
state of glory, shouting for the Lord, the sister could 
not resist the delicious opportunity. Bending over, 
she whispered, “How about dat goose?“ Calm, but 
resolute, like a detected culprit who calla upon Mas- 
sachueetts to remember hie services, she turned: 
“Lor bress your heart! Do yon spose I’m ne to 
let dat goose stan’ tween me and my Jesua?” 

Now Calvinism expressly claims that the doctrine 
of the Atonement is not only energetic for right- 
sousneéss, but indispensable to procure it; a doctrine 
too vital to spindle into speculative belief. It hasa 
twofold energy; to direct divine grace toward the 
believer in it, and to melt the believer’s heart into 
emulation for the Redeomer’s perfect obedience. If 
this be so, I cal] upon Calvinism to justify ita preten- 


sion at the bar of facts. It ia now busy in thousands 
of churches, in rinke and hippodromes, appealing to 
the soul's emotional sensibility, preaching a pilgrim- 
age to the foot of the cross, counting the wounds that 
were inflicted for our sakes, catching the dripping 
blood in the cups of hymna, exhorting the country to 
wash its scarlet sins in the cleansing tide, 1 call 
upon this fervent Calvinism to explain why the vast 
multitude of the liberal thinkers, the unchurched, 
the unsectarian, the unorthodox sonls in this coun- 
try contribute the smallest per cent. to its popular 
vices of fraud, dishonesty, swindling, uncleanness; 
why the names of the most prominent sinners are 
high upon the rolle of churches of the Immaculate 
Conception, of the Redemption, the Incarnation, the 
Messiah; why it ia that while the tenants of pews 
have their emotions fixed upon a single crucifixion, 
a thousand crucifixions of righteousness are daily 
E why, when a traditional sentiment is 

ndled upon numerous altars of the Atonement, the 
soule of church-members are not purged by the fire? 
I call upon Calviniem to account for the prevalence 
of decorous and decent living among the Jews of this 
country, who furnish cases of crime eo seldom az to 
confer an aspect of anomaly upon those which do 
occur. The Church will never forget that the Jews 
crucified thelr Lord, and were denationalized in con- 
sequence. — 27 among the blessings which 
have been dealt to Western nations an eminent one 
is the diapersion of the Jews, It has been bad for 
Jerusalem, 1 know; but I hopa that they will never 
return there; for wherever they have carried their 
household God, the Psalm and the Prophecy have 
reworded the old hatred of idolatries and unclean- 
ness, Driven out of Arabia into Italy and Spain, 
thence into Germany, Holland, England, they have 
828 up treasures of learning and subtle think- 
ng, of domestic purity and simplicity and the old ba- 
tred of tyrants, and with their habits of industry and 
thrift have enriched place after place to which they 
fled. Yet they are destitute of an atoning Sav- 
ior. If It be true, as the theologiens claim, that this 
indestructible race has been scattered in punisbment 
for the crucifixion of a heayen-sent man, it has 
heaped coala of fire on the head of Providence by 
preventing a thousand crucifixions of heaven-sent 
genius in art, music, letters, and liberty. And here 
the chosen people are, bringing with them symphony 
and song, and lifting up a chant of goodness against 
the Orthodox Church which pretends to stigmatize 
them and to nail above the stigma a scroll of mock- 
ery,—'Thisis the King of the Jews.“ By their fruits 
ye shall know them, 

And here, too, are one or two million Germans, 
who have come over here with both hands free and 
brain unshackled, to serve no creed, to be no party- 
slaves, animated with the hope of doing something 
to earn the title of American citizen, as Carl Schurz 
has done. Observe their unsophisticated ways, ad- 
mire their harmless amusements and childlike aban- 
donment to them. No sectarian taint le in their 
blood; they have no plety to speak of, they do not 
run in debt for meeting-houses, and are not eager to 
procure aittinga in our pewe. The great majority of 
them are cast loose here without a Redeemer; but 
they are well-acquainted with the element of sacri- 
fice, and out of that nettle they have plucked the 
flower of probity. I call upon Calvinism to explain 
why the free-living, free-spoken, lager-drinking, un- 
sectarian Germans contribute such a slight per cent. 
to the crimes which destroy confidence, uproot the 
tender plant of credit, polson the domestic air. 
Once a year in every German home there stande a 
Christmas tree; the American evergreen ls not jeal- 
ous of the custom, and graces it fragrantly. Look 
among the branches of that tree for gifta to America 
of tricke, dodges, confidence games, forgeries, recipes 
for overreaching. No doubt you may find some, but 
they are eo insignificant in number, compared with 
the contributions of the secta to the season of Christ- 
mas, that you thank God the German does not ait 
much under the blessed influences of the Gospel, 

I sometimes hear it said in extenuation that the 
Calvinists of every stripe constitute the more numer- 
ous body, and therefore naturally furnish the greater 
number of delinquents, Thie is a weak evasion of 
the vital point that Calvinism assumes to possess 
and to administer the sole, sovereign, indispensable 
os for the prevention and cure of delinquency, 

he liberals of every stripe, the churchless, the 
creedleas, the spiritualista, the neutrals, the half- 
hearted Orthodox, the Teutonic element, constitute 
a formidable and increasing crowd which practises 
virtue without the means of grace. How isit man- 
aged? That is the vital point of the great indiet- 
ment; not that there is a merely natural rate of vice 
under the doctrine of the atonement, but that there 
is virtue of the highest style outside of it, 

There ia a favorite Orthodox text in Corintbiana: 
The preaching of the Cross is to them that perish 
foolishness.” How le it then that those who reall 
perish, who grow sear upon the tree of goodness, an 
come to the ground with such an audible rustling, eit 
so largely under that preaching? It has been the 
exclusive boast of Calvinists that we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a atumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foollahness; but unto them which are 
called, the power of God and the wisdom of God.“ 
I call, then, upon Calvinism to explain why those 
who are not called, who are not covenanted, who 
refuse the means of grace, to whom the preaching of 
vicarious righteousness is foolishness indeed, have 
furnished, and continue to furnish, this country with 
the men and women who cannot be buried without 
the fertile eulogy irrigated by our tears, upon whose 
graves flowers in the form of crosses are aptly laid to 
mark the bodies that brimmed over with self-sacri- 
fice and perfect obedience, whose broken alabaster 
sends a perfume round the world. The lives of he- 
roes damage Calvinism more than the lives of Ita ras- 
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cals and hypocrites, because the world imputes their 
righteousness to themselves and to their contempt 
for the notion that another man can be their substi- 
tute, When a republic follows Sumner to the tomb, 
the funeral march beats accent upon hie freedom 
from doctrines that demoralize and vices that en- 
slave; when the belle tolled in the early morning 
to apprise the country that Lincoln’s heavenly part 
had been withdrawn to seek some native, heaven, 
each stroke gave another dint to our heart’s convic- 
tion that righteousness exalteth a nation; and we 
measured the height of the man, whose life was a 
ransom for many, by the depth of his indifference 
toward a sectarian atonement, And so we were con- 
tent that the clear eye of Dr. Howe should be 
dimmed, h!s ears made deaf and his tongue speech- 
less, because he had no religion to speak of, no doc- 
trine to speak for him; but the blind received their 
sight, the deaf heard, and the poor, the insane, the 
idiotic, came to him, the heretic philanthropist, to 
be redeemed, Even Calvinism pralsed the life that 
Was a cutting sarcasm on ita pretension to a monop- 
oly of divine grace, So, too, Charlotte Cushman left 
the mimic stage that lighted her so often the way to 
dusty death, and, with the brief candle of her sorrow 
in her hand, walked piously and with resolution 
toward the great reality, as innocent of being eaved 
by blood as any child could be, her whole career a 
vital protest against the dishonorable stain, a loud 
dismissal of it,—‘‘out, damned spot! out, I say!“ 
And ere the crosses which her tender mates of the 
theatre sent to have her virtue lifted on them, have 
withered, I hear a whimper from a Calvinistic pulpit, 
a regret that she was not a Christ{an of the proper 
stripe, and that so much goodness, such industry, 
— rectitude, such Armness and decl- 
sion, went to make an actress! If dlesembling be a 

rime quality of the actor's life, the Calvinistic 

burch ie becoming fast a dangerous rival of the 
theatre, and might supply successive relays of actors 
to the stage instead of to the gaol. The turpitude 
that ls suspected to exist behind the scenes is not yet 
black enough to welcome as comrades these gradu- 
atea of an atoning God. These vicarious moralista 
who hurry past the theatre as if It were the gate of 
hell, are rapidly buying up seats In the pit of our 
moral detestation. 

What a crushing indictment do these incessant 
disclosures frame againet the doctrine of the A ipod 
religion that Christ died for our sins! Will that per- 
fect man assume the rascalities of preachers and 
church-members? Is he at this moment engaged in 
making intercession for them with God because he 
satisfied justice once for all by letting Jews hang 
him on a cross? If the divine justice has been sat- 
lafled, why do we unearth and prosecute these rogues ? 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? Their 
atonement has been made, thelr faith has been 
pledged to it, their doctrinal redemption has been 
sealed. From the prison, the ecaffold, the limbo of 
our diaguet and wrath, they ought to pans, confident 
of hearing, Come, ye blessed of my father“! 

The glory of Calvinism was exhaled from ita strug- 
gle with principalities and powers, and hovers over 
some memorable passages of the past. The Catholic 
and the Anglican churches crushed the Calvinist into 
a salutary minority. All the non-conforming souls, 
all the oppressed, all premature dreamers of a repub- 
lic, naturally sought shelter under the wings of a 

rotesting religion; they were freely spread; there 
Balviniens brooded over the little ones of a new era, 
and kept their hearta warm all night till day ap- 

eared. What could be more aristocratic than her 
Aoerrine that a certain number of soula are predes- 
tined to besaved? The system of castein the an- 
cient Brahmanlam is not more aristocratic than s doc- 
trine of the elect; it promises, in fact, that heaven 
shall be an oligarchy of predestined saints. In strict 
logic, Calyinism sets up an odious monopoly of souls. 
But few men are capable of being strictiy logical; 
and none care to be where family and kindred are 
involved. So that a theology which was the most 
aristocratic in theory has been the most republican 
in practice, because it was forced into the attitude of 

rotecting the lowly, and of advocating human rights. 
les bearlog was so much of a threat that the Old 
World could not tolerate its presence; it fled, to be a 
herald crying in our wilderness. Here it invented 
and stoutly defended municipal usage, congrega- 
tional discipline. The parish and the town-meeting 
trained the people for liberty. Calvinism was a 
shield between natural principles of justice and arbi- 
trary doctrines of discipline in Church and State. 
It stood up for the morala which were native to hu- 
man liberty. If it had not done eo, we should not be 
at liberty to-day to observe how those natural mor- 
als which once made Calvinism so illustrious, and a 
terror to tyrants, have shrank into the leam and 
slippered Pantaloon”’ of a decrepit doctrine. The 
great exigency of a struggle for life or death has passed 
away. It was not waged 2 doctrine, but by the 
ethica which are native to the heart. Even in the 
austere days of Winthrop, Dudley, and their col- 
leagues of the soul, when the Antinomian and the 
Quaker felt the feel of Calvinistic dogma, there was 
an instinct that the Church and the Colony must 
stand or fall together. Schlem in the one threatened 
the life of the other. Unity of doctrine was defended 
that municipal rights might be preserved. Eddies of 
opinion rocked the nest too violently; a half-fledged 
Massachusetts was all but spilled out and ruined. 
Since then Calyinism, in the April of 1688, bravely re- 
sisted the usurpation of Andros, and, in the April of 
1775, finished the work of the preceding century. 
But when the anti-slavery agitation came we saw 
clearly that her morals had decayed. It was because 
her historical function had been fulfilled. She had 
given life and religions sanction to a great republic, 
employing in the effort every generous impulse of the 
natural heart. When she achieved success, these 


Impulses were put upon the retired list. Righteous- 
ness, that cheap defence of nations,” was disman- 
tled, and Calviniem reduced herself to a peace estab- 
lishment, Then her aristocratic tendency appeared, 
unmodified, unchecked, She became a great com- 
fort to tyrants, Bishops, presidents of universities, 
leading ci men, Orthodox politicians, furnished 
the slave-holder with a patriarchal Bible. The re- 
8 texts were printed in small type: Stand 
ast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you 

free, and be not entangled again“ (as you were in the 
Old World) "in the yoke of bondage’’; Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have them do to yon” ; God hath 
made of one blood all people“; The doctrine that 
cometh from above is first pure, then peaceable.” 
The oligarchic texts were printed clear to every eye- 
eight: Render unto Cæsar the things that are 
Cmear's,’’—if any be left let God have them; Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording tothe flesh“; Be subject to principalities 
and powers, to obey magistrates.” Calvinism gath- 
ered all the broken fettera which were the spoil of 
her warfare, and melted them down into freah ones 
for the slave. Her foundry was still hot enough for 
that, but the fuel that the heart once supplied was 
all raked out of it. St. Paul himself sent back a fu- 

tive slave. A great point was made of thls by the 

Jburch which had run away from oppression. Her 

abandonment of natural morality during the anti- 
slavery epoch was the turn of the tide; it has not 
since rallied. So deep is the ebb that the whole 
coast of the country is covered with decayed and 
stranded reputations which used to float upon her 
spring-tide. Her doctrines are still at anchor in the 
offing, the lines of her model rest proudly on the wa- 
ter, but the temptations of a new epoch have riddled 
her from stem to stern. The teredo honeycombe her 
bull. Her doctrines, no longer inspired with a gen- 
erous flame of hatred of tyrants, can no longer at- 
tract the natural ardor of hearts. A long and aick- 
ening record of profligate circumstances proves ber to 
be unequal to the liberation of soula from the 
clutches of gain and passion; all the more incompe- 
tent because her doctrine of  anbstitution for sin 
flatters a tempted period into a morbid taste for ein- 
ning. The Orthodox rascal is vastly more logical 
than the Church which repudiates hia Inference. 
Hie Church has spent a thousand years in teaching 
him that he is justified by faith. 

What is the remedy? No question was ever fitted 
with a plainer answer. Calvinlem herself contrib- 
ntes an Illustrious experience to the country’s hope 
of becoming redeemed by aubstitution of the natural 
morals and piety for every doctrine which weakens 

rivate ie rey and supports sacrificial refuges 
or lies. No form of theology is strictly logical, e 
only irrefutable syllogism is morality, 


TAXATION OF CHURCH PHOPERTY. 


ARGUMENT BEFORE THE JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
NASSACHUSETTA LEGISLATURR, AT A PUBLIU HEARING, 
BOSTON, MAROH 14, 1876, 


BY R. P. HALLOWELL. 


Mn. CHAIRMAN, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Con- 

MITTEE :— 

In the month of July, 1874, in compliance with a 
resolve of the General Court, the Governor and 
Council appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
expediency of revising and amending the laws of the 
State relating to taxation and the exemptions there- 
from. The report of that Commission was duly 
made. A majority of the Commissioners reported un- 
equivocally in the favor of the entire exemption of 
church property from taxation. It may reasonably 
be taken for granted that whatever can be said, or 
certainly the best that can be said, in the interest of 
exemption, ia to be found within the covers of that 
report. The high character of the Commission, of 
which Professor Seelye of Amherst College, and now 
a member of Congress, was a prominent member, 
and the reputation of the President of Harvard 
College, whose essay upon the subject forms a part 
of the report, may well make it the text-book of ex- 
emptionists. We who petition for church taxation 
cannot do better, perhaps, than to examine the argu- 
ment as stated by these Commissioners, I propose, 
therefore, to call your attention to what, as I read it, 
may be regarded as the main and leading argument 
presented. 

Religion, we are told (page 166), is “the foundation 
of national prosperity’; and again (page 161), „the 
State uaes religion, and favors ita n be- 
cause it la a means of civilization,” State favor 
may more properly be granted to institutions of re- 
ligion than to any other, since all the prosperity of 
any State—ita culture, ita freedom from crime, its 
social order—will reat ultimately upon the religion of 
Its subjects, and will be perfect in exactly the degree 
wont this religion la perfect and completely preva- 
ent. 

Religion is the root of civilization, and therefore 
churches must be fostered by the State. That is the 
argument of the Commission, Now whether or not 
“religion ie the foundation of national prosperity,” 
depends upon what is meant by religion. If the term 
is a synonym for culture, virtue, morality, and piety, 
the proposition might be granted. But such ia not 
the definition accepted by the great body of churches 
now exempted from taxation, and for which the 
Commissioners plead, Such a definition is repudi- 
ated by nine-tentha of them. The Roman Catholic 
will tell you that hia religion implies primarily the 
absolute authority of his Church, with an infallible 
Pope at its head. The great majority of Protestant 
Christians will tell you that a confession of faith in 
some theological creed, and a belief in the divine in- 
spiration of the Bible, are the first requisites, the 
essential elements, of a religious life. Without this 


faith and without this belief, whatever else a man 
may be, he ia not religious. He may have acquired 
all the culture that a life of study can give; he may 
be distinguished for his learning, his virtue, his 
morality, and bis piety; the object and aim of his 
life may be to promote “‘civilization,” to secure 
“social order, and to increase national prosper- 
ity,’’—but he cannot be a church-member; he is not 
recognized as a religious man by the church 
ization. Theodore Parker was emphatically such a 
man, and there waa not a church in the Common- 
wealth that would admit him into fellowship. 
Churches were to be found, however, wherein men 

rayed to God to make an end of Mr. Parker’s life, 
— he exposed the superstition and denounced 
the bigotry of the churches. Church religion claims 
to incluae virtue and morality as subordinate ele- 
ments, but it means and professes to mean, primarily 
and essentially, theological creeda, doctrines, and 
dogmas,—and this is what it has always stood for in 
the Christian world, from the time that Christianity 
gained State ascendency over other systeme of relig- 
ion, in the Roman Empire, down to the present 
moment, 

That churches havea monopoly of virtue, of mo- 
rality, of piety, or of virtuous, moral, or devout men 
and women, some zealots may be bold enough to 
claim ; but no one of ordinary intelligence and cult- 
ure will admit it. That they enjoy a monopoly of 
theological religion, that this is the key-stone of the 
arch of almost every religious sect, no one will deny. 
Church religion, by confession of the Church, is 
theological religion ; and this is the religion that puts 
In its claim for State patronage and favor, upon the 
plea that it is the foundation of State prosperity. 

Test this plea by an appeal to history, and it can- 
not stand a moment. u the contrary, it is my pro- 
found conviction, that Church religion has ever been 
and now is an obstacle, a hinderance—I had almost 
said a curse—to civilization. The religious wars of 
Europe—often conducted with all the cruelty that 
buman ingenuity could devise,—wars, not for the 
promotion of piety, virtue, and morslity, but for 
the triumph of Church religion in the State; the 
Spanish Inquisition: the horrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; the banishment of the Huguenots 
from France; the conflict between Catholicism and 
Protestantism in England; the persecution of dissen- 

"tienta in the Massachusetts Colonjes,—these, with 
similar facts to be found on nearly every page of bis- 
tory, go far to confirm this view of the question. Ido 
not propose to ignore the service to civilization per- 
formed by the Christian Church, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, in past ages. I desire to recognize it; but, 
after making full acknowledgment, I do maintain 
that civilization would be far in advance of where it 
now ls, had the world remained in entire ignorance 
of the theological differences that gave birth to 
religions sects,—to sects that have sought either to 
impose thelr religion upon the State, or to secure the 
patronage of the State, by prolonged and cruel wars, 
by imprisonment, banishment, and persecution, and 
by Church tithes; or, to use more modern phrase- 
ology, by Church exemption from taxation. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, harsh as it may appear to 
you, is my estimate of the value of Church religion 
to the State, and in the light of history it is a fair 
and proper estimate. 

But let us assume, sir, that I am altogether wrong, 
and that the Commissioners are altogether right. 
Let us assume that Church religion is the foundation 
of national prosperity; that it ia to be recognized not 
only as one of the forces that enter Into civilization, 
but as the basie of them all,—doea It follow 
therefore that churches are proper objects of State 
favor and patronage? The Commlesloners answer, 
Yes, and appeal to the history of this Common- 
wealth to austain them. I answer, No, with all the 
emphasis and conviction of which I am capable; 
and I appeal to the same history to vindicate my 
answer. 

The Commlesioners quote some lawe and resolves 
passed by the founders of this State, and thereby de- 
monstrate very clearly that in the early days the 
Church was fostered and favored by legislation. 
The founders lald down the principle upon which 
to-day churches are exempted from taxation. 

We agree as to that fact. They sought to establish 
a theocratic commonwealth. Firat, a true Church; 
second a righteons State. They sought to secure re- 
ligious liberty solely within the limitations of Puri- 
tanism, They granted civil liberty where it waa sup- 
posed to promote Church interests; they denied It 
wherever it was supposed to conflict with Church in- 
terests. And now, 8 permit me to call 
your attention to the laws by which the Puritan fe- 
thers attempted to maintain thelr theocracy, to vin- 
dicate their belief that Church religion ia the prime 
necessity of the State, and must be sustained by State 
patronage and favor. 

The Massachusetts and Plymouth Colony Court 
Recorda show that Roman Catholic priests were for- 
bidden to come within the jurisdiction of the Colony. 
The Quakers, denounced by the law as ‘‘accursed 
hereties,“ were fined, imprisoned, publicz whipped, 
branded with hot irons, and horribly tortured by the 
mutilation of their bodies, Persons above sixteen 
years of age, professing Christlanity, might be pun- 
ished for denying the inspiration of any of the books 
of the Bible, Any one denying the immortality of 
the soul was liable to banishment. Penalties were 
inffleted for failure to attend church-gatherings. 
Church-members alone were allowed to vote. The 
people were taxed to maintain church and minister. 
Minister and church were exempt from tax for the 
commonweal; the minister in part, the church alto- 
gether. 

Such, gentlemen, was the character of our Puritan 
laws. They were the natural and logical result of an 
honest effort—I might add of a theologically relig- 
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ious effort—to apply in the fulness of its meaning 
the proposition, that as religion is the foundation 
of national prosperity,” therefore the churches are 
proper objects of State favor and patronage.’’ Such 
was their character, and such, moreover, Is to some ex- 
tent the character of all legislation of which we have 
knowledge that has sought to engraft the Church 
apan the State, Often cruel and barbarous, it has 

ways been unjust and oprava; We may grant 
or deny the claim raised for Church religion by the 
Commissioners, We may accept or reject President 
Ellot's theory that the State needs“ the churches; 
but the proposition that the separation of Church 
and State is a necessity under a free government, and 
that their entire independence is essential to the pro- 
greas of civilization,—this proposition is one which, 
with solemn warning, history teaches us to accept; 
and it le one which the American people have accept- 
ed. Our Puritan Fathera experimented with the 
theocratic principle, and failed. Their experiment 
and failure teach us that any bond between State and 
Charch, beyond that which 8 protection to 
the churches in common with other corporations, is 

rous, if not fatal, to religious liberty. 

a are to-day experimenting with the republican 
principle, and shall succeed or fail as we are faithful 
or falae to it. Lord Macaulay, in his History of Eng- 
land, remarks that in logic none but idiots admit 
the premises and deny the legitimate conclusion; but 
in practice we see that great and enlightened com- 
munities often persist, generation after generation, 
in asserting principles, and refusing to act on those 
principles.“ So it le with us. Generations have 
passed away since we declared for a republic. We 
ong ago repudiated theocracy; but the practices that 
grew out of it have been perpetuated with the perti- 
nacity which has ever marked the history of religious 
bigotry and superstition, Our statute-books are still 
marred by theocratic and anti-republican laws. 
Great progrese has been made, but reformatory work 
is still in order. Roman Catholica and Quakers walk 
the streeta of Boston withont fear of molestation; 
men express their opinion of the Bible and the doc- 
trine o . and are not punished. Every 
one le protected in his right to perform public wor- 
ship when and where it may please him, or to omit 
such performance altogether, Church membership 
is no longer the voter’a qualification, and there la no 
direct tax imposed for the support of clergymen. So 
much has been gained; so far we have been true to 
our republican professions, We no longer pay 
churchb-tithea, directly as such; but, by exemption 
of church property from taxation, church-tithes are 
levied upon avery tax-payer In the Commonwealth. 
So long as-this exemption continues, we are false to 
our republican professions. President Eliot avows 
very distinctly (page 371) that the State exempts the 
churches simply because exemption ia the cheapest“ 
method of supporting them. He apparently believes 
that, the direct tax waa abolished from motives of 
financial economy, If then it can be proven that 
the church-tithe system will save a few dollars for 
the treasury, the State is ready to return toit! Are 
you, Mr. Chairman, ready to indorse that proposi- 
tlon? Are the people of this Commonwealth ready 
to indorse it? Carry the proposition to the polls, 
and overwhelming majorities will declare that 
charch-tithes were abolished, not from motives of 
financial economy, but in conformity with republican 
pauna and that an attempt to renew them would 

an assault upon religious liberty. This, I assert, 
would be the verdict of the people, and it would be 
a righteous and true verdict. 

President Eliot makes little or no distinction be- 
tween churches and educational institutions in hia 
— for exemption. Here again I am sure he 
differs from the e of his fellow-citizens. The 
State orders the establishment of public schools, en- 
acts laws for their government, levies taxes for their 
support, pays the teachers out of the public funds, 
and compels attendance where children are not other- 
wise edacated. Nowif theological religion was, in 
the mind of the people, the foundation of national 
prosperity’; if the people ed it as essential as 
secular education; if, with President Eliot, they 
placed churches and schools on the same list of State 
necessities, —then we should soon see established in 
every city and town churches supported by direct 
taxation, ministers paid from the public funds, and 
pews filled by compulsion. The American States 
now do more directly for the promotion of secalar 
education than Mo ah civillzed nation, Germany 
excepted; and by President Eliot's own confession 
(page 375) they do less for the inatitutions of relig- 
ion directly than any civilized nation.“ And yet we 
are asked to balieve that the American people value 
religious institutions as they value educational insti- 
tutions, and; to quote the language of the Commis- 
sioners, that State favor may more properly be 
granted to them“ than to any other institutions! 
And an appeal to our history is made to sustain the 

ropoaition! It will do so only when we read it 

ackwards. The American people, and especially 
the people of Massachusetts, have steadily but surely 
drifted away from the old Puritan moorings, and 
every day show less inclination to tolerate the 
Church assumption of a claim to State support. 

I bave quoted Lord Macaulay’s remark upon the 
inconsistencles of great and enlightened communities. 
I know of no more marked illustration of this incon- 
sistency than is to be found in the attitude of this 
community towards the churches, The great major- 
ity of churches declare that the primary object of 
thelr existence is the salvation of souls, and that all 
the virtaes combined cannot save à man from eter- 
nal damnation. To secure salvation, it is necessary 
to belleve in certain dogmas of the Christian Church ; 
as a logical necessity, therefore, it Is the primary 
duty of the churches to convert the unbeliever and to 
strengthen the faith of the converted. What these 


dogmas are depends upon the sect which announces 
them. Why is the Church divided into secta? Ia it 
because men differ on questions of morals? On the 
contrary, we have a system of ethics common to our 
civilization, and practically accepted by Catholic and 
Protestant, Orthodox and Heterodox alike. For the 
promotion of social welfare we can and do work to- 
N harmoniously; but the moment religious wel- 
are ja in question, we split into opposa secta; — 
each sect has its special faith, and all else is heresy. 

The existence of the sect is dye to the paramount 
a portannă attached to the apecial falth. We have 
in Massachusetts nearly two thousand charches, by 
their own confession, established in the interest of 
sectarianism, They support nearly as many min- 
isters, whose primary duty is to preach theological re- 
upon: They maintain thirteen hundred Sunday- 

ools in which teachers are busy sowing sectarian 
seede, in the shape of theological dogmas, in the 
minds of children, That these children learn some- 
thing of moralsis admitted; but that they are in- 
structed primarily and almost exclusively in the mys- 
teries of theological religion cannot be denied. If 
you doubt the statement, read the catalogue of tracts 
published by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and examine the shelves of the Sunday School 
Union book-atores, 

Now what is the attitude of the State toward these 
institutions? It meets them at the threshold of the 
public school and says: No trespassing here. You 
cannot enter. The public school is for the common- 
weal. You are for the propagation of theological re- 
ligion. The State knows nothing of theological re- 
ligion; has no place for Baptist or Quaker, Protes- 
tant or Catholic, Christian or Infidel. The State 
sees only à citizen of the Commonwealth.“ And 
thus it rebukes the pretensions of the sects to public 
favor. Yet, curiously enough, after the citizen bas 
entered the school, but before instruction is given 
by order of the State the Bible must be read; and 
thus we are guilty of a glaring inconsistency. As if, 
however, to repair the error, to atone for the appar- 
ent concession made, and to turn it into stern rebuke 
of Church pretensions, it 1g ordered that the reading 
shall be ‘‘without written note or oral comment.“ 

These facts sufficiently indicate the attitude of the 
State toward the Church, as viewed from one stand- 
point. They show a fixed resolve to reject all appli- 
cations for patronage, and a determination to resiat 
every effort to form an alliance, They imply a pol- 
{cy that will ultimately confine the Church within 
the limits of private enterprise. On the other hand, 
however, we see the same community emplo ing chap- 
lains in the army, and navy, and legislative les. 
We zee it sustaining a law that commite us to the 
support of sectarian institutions, to the advocacy of 
sectarian theology. By law we,forbid theological In- 
struction in the public schools, and by law we sup- 
port schoole established for the express purpose of 
teaching theology! The assessed value af church 
property exempted in this State is $30,901,912,—a 
greater amount, by over twomillion dollars, than the 
value of educational institutions and all other ex- 
empted property combined. So long as thle vast 
amount continues exempt, we are as surely taxed for 
the purposes to which it is devoted as we should be 
if church-tithes were collected by the tax-gatherer. 

The conflict of principles involved in our attitude 
towards the Church marks, on the one side, the 
distance we hare travelled from Puritanism, and, on 
the other, the distance we must journey before we 
arrive at republicanism. Shall we go forward or 
backward? We cannot stop’ where we are. The 
hands on the dial must move; and the question upon 
which you, gentlemen of the Committee, are to re- 
port to the General Court is in which direction shall 
they move. It you belleve in a theocracy, you will fa- 
vor the continuance of the exemption law, —you will 
help to push back the hands upon the dial. If you 
bave faith in republicaniem, you will ask for a repeal 
of the law, and so contribute your share of the work 
in ras up of a FREE SratTe,—Wew Age (cor- 
rected), 

— . — 


THOMAS PAINE’S BUST. 


Mr. Thomas Paine has still many admirers. Some 
of these 2 to place a marble bust of him in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, as a recognition of 
his 2 services in behalf of human liberty.” We 
think that Mr. Painoe’s revolationary services have 
been overrated. We are still willing to admit that 
he was a sharp and clever pamphleteer, an adept in a 
certain kind of polltical dialectics not of the highest 
order, but with a homely and vigorous way of assert- 
ing truths which should never have been disputed. 
His writings did the service of newspapers when 
newspapers were very few. The Congress used him, 
and to the best of its power rewarded him. He was 
not, however, a man for whom It was possible to do 
much. He was conspicuously a hard drinker even 
in those days of hard drinking, and he disregarded 
most social restraints. He does not seem to have 
kept the friendship of the leading men of the Revolu- 
tion; and he died in solitude and comparative pov- 
erty. His memory is maintained by those who think 
as he did, that Chrietianity la a fraud and a delusion. 
Hle political services are used to bloster up his repu- 
tation by those who would not have cared much for 
hia politics if he had been xa professed antagonist of 
their disbelief, There may be historical propriety in 
placing his bust in the Hall, Ita presence there can 
hardly be misinterpreted. It will be recognized as 
the presentment of Thomas Paine, the political 
writer, and not of Paine, the feeble and ignorant foe 
of Christianity. 

In the exercise of that charity which the Bible in- 
culcates, Palne may be forgiven mach, He was an 
English democrat, who had been soured by the in- 
congruities of the Establishment; he had been 


arshly treated on account of his crude notions; and 
he had been gaty influenced by the shallow infi- 
delity of the French Revolutionists, who repaid his 
devotion to the Goddess of Reason by shutting him 
up, and by intending to cut off his head; for he only 
escaped the guillotine by the accident of an accident. 
Of what Christianity really is, we do not believe that 
he had the remotest idea. He thought that bis quar- 
rel was with the Bible, when it was only a quarrel 
with bishops. His criticism was of that smal] kind 
which picks out {inconsistent texts, and discovers 
contradictions in passages which have not the most 
remote connection. So far have we advanced that 
his best arguments, if they may be eo called, would 
not, if firat published to-day, attract the slightest at- 
tention, nor would anybody think them worthy of 
serious refutation. The oe of Christianity 
are now men of larger calibre, greater knowledge, 
and more respectable method. They perhaps do less 
mischief than he did, because fewer people under- 
stand them. He was an infidel without selence, eru- 
dition, or philosophy. He was simply a sharp de- 
bater, a caviller, and s technical disputant. As such 
he was immensely admired by minds of the same 
class, but it is a class for which we cannot entertain 
the highest . or to the guldance of which 
methodical thinkers in these days resign themselves. 

Such as he was, Palne was admirably fitted to 
expose the folly and the injustice of king-craft, and 
to defend the cause of a people against 17 —.— 
He had learned in a severe school how dangerous 
and how unscrupulous le power unrestrained by pub- 
lic liberty. He comprehended the value of free polit- 
ical discuasion, which the English ministry regarded 
as much more dangerous than any discussion of the 
trutha of religion. The cause of the Colonies com- 
mended itself to his common-sense; substantlally it 
was the aame cause for which he had suffered in 
England. He had a robust way of dealing with 
shams and pretensions; he was no respecter of 
persons, and ly of himself. If his admirers ask 
that a bust of him may be placed In Independence 
Hall, anc the request is granted, we trust that some 
suitable inacription will set forth the special merit to 
which the concession le made.—N. F. Tribune, 
March 25. 


SOME PERSONS are so devotional they have not one 
bit of true religion in them.—Haydon. 


l Poetry. 


[For THE INDEX.) 
MY IDLE NEIGHBOR, 


BY 0, APLIN, 


‘Tis mine to sow the chosen seed, 
To till with care uncensing; 

Nature her kindly forces lends, 
To give the sure increasing. 

I thank the Giver for his gifts; 
Town my debt of labor; 

Nor seek to shirk my honest work, 
As does my idle neighbor. 


He loves not toll; all future good 
Is naught to present pleasure: 

He plucks in Spring the blooms which bring 
The Autumn’s richer measure. 

And full and rank the wild weeds grow, 
Nor wait for care or labor: 

The better growth comes not to sloth, 
He finds, my idle neighbor. 


I grudge no man his ease; but yet, 
When every wind that whistles 

Blows straight to me a myriad seeds 
From off his crop of thistles, 

I see that for himself alone 
No man can rest or labor; 

My bones must ache for his sloth's sake 
My thriftiess, idle neighbor. 


And when within my field of life, 

Gratefal to Him who gave It, 
— I strive to make the stubborn soil 

Yield all that Heaven would have it, 

It grieves me sore to think how much 
It adds of care and labor, 

To kill these seeds of evil weeds, 
Sown by my idle neighbor. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the famous radical 
poet of Germany, died in Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, 
on March 18, at the age of nearly sixty-six. 

Mr. KiLGoRE writes: Please say to the free 
thinkers of America, that, if they will be as true to 
their free thought as the devotees of Orthodoxy are 
to their own stale and slekly superstitions, the $1000 
for our Congress of Liberals will be raised in ten 
days, and as much more for the Paine bust. Already 
$10,000 have been raised for a bronze life-size figure 
of John Witherspoon, D. D., the only minister who 
signed the Declaration of Independence; and before 
the end of next month $10,000 more are expected for 
the same purpose. Compared to him, Thomas Paine 
should have a monument of gold high as the shaft of 
Bunker Hill.” 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited thie week to the 
acathing indictment of Calvinism by Mr. Weiss, 
and the able plea for church taxation by Mr. Hal- 
lowell. The immoral tendency of Orthodoxy cannot 
be better exemplified than by the fact that it is Or- 
thodoxy which insista on taxing the whole people 
indirectly for the support of its own dogmas; and 
these two papers have thus a close, though unin- 
tended, connection which ought not to be over 
looked, Mr. Hallowell gives a powerful illustration 
of the moral tendency which Mr. Weiss exposes in 
general; and the two essays, marked as they are by 
great earnestness and unflinching directness of state- 
ment, are companion-pleces which will certainly win 
the applause of INDEX readers. 

THE FIRST NUMBER of Mr. Voysey's new Langham 
Magazine was received just too late for mention in 
the last INDRX. It ie a very handsomely printed 
pamphlet of 112 pages, with large type and excellent 
paper. It contains sight papers of varying length: 
Introductory, by the Editor; The Fature of Asia, by 
Prof. Newman; Thoughts on Strikes and Trades’ 
Unions, by the Rey, B. Lambert; Health and Holi- 
day Haunts—Cheltenham; The Agricultural Rip 
Van Winkle, by W. E. Bear; The Course of True 
Love, by Ascott R. Hope; The Stone Age in Europe, 
by Edward Clodd; and Religion, by the Editor. The 
sonl of the new magazine is the advocacy of pure 
theism, and the opening paper by Mr. Voysey is 
marked by even more than his usual fervid earnest- 
ness and high moral purpose. The price of the 
number is half a crown; address S. Deacon & Co., 
150 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 


THE SPIRIT OF 1876, 


The New York Tribune of March 25 has an edi- 
torial article on Thomas Paine’s Bust,“ which 
slightingly animadverts. on the project of placing 
such a bustin Independence Hall, and exhibits the 
mingled ignorance, arrogance, and malevolence with 
which Orthodox Christians usually write of Thomas 
Paine. We can now only notice ita closing words: 
„It his admirers ask that a bust of him may be 
placed in Independence Hall, and the request is 
granted, we trust that some suitable Inscription will 
set forth the special merit to which the concession is 
made. That is, as the context shows, it will bea 
great “concession” by this Christian Republic to out- 
lawed “infidelity” to allow Paine’s bust to be placed 
by public sanction in a public hall; andit should not 
be granted, unless a formal inscription distinctly ex- 
plains that the honor must not be misconstrued aa 
any Indorsement of Paine’s “infidelity” by the State! 
Why this insulting requisition, when no similar re- 
quisition is made in the case of Christians whose 
busts are placed ina similar position? Why should 
not the State be equally scrupulous to disclaim any 
supposed indorsement of their Christianity? Why 
should this bullying spirit be so quick to reveal itself 
the very moment that Infldels“ are suspected of 
claiming simple equality with ‘‘bellevers’’ ? 3 

Because the State is cunningly entangled with the 
Church by Sunday laws, Bible-in-achool laws, etc., 
and thua made to recognize Christianity by indirection 
aa the State’s religion. 

Is there no self-respect, no honorable pride, no 
manly resolye among non-Christians to put an end 
forever to this insufferably contemptuous repudia- 
tlon of their equal rights? Have we not all been 
publicly kicked and spit upon about long enough? 
It ls now four years elnce Tux INDEX first published 
the ‘Demands of Liberalism,’’ which must be all 
publicly acknowledged to be just before the equal 
rights of non-Christians will be practically respected 
by the government. Patiently have we labored to 
rouse the spirit of manhood and noble self-assertion 
among the liberals of America, in vindication of 
their right to think freely and speak openly without 
being cowed by any State recognition of a religion 
not their own—the private religion of only a part of 
the people, which by usurpation alone robes Itself in 
the imperial purple of nationality. So long as liber- 
als submit to be thus trampled into the dirt,—to be 
called on to be thankful for fayors and ‘‘concessions’’ 
when all they want ia a recognition of their equal 
rights,—just so long will they be despised by their 
Orthodox superiors as craven-hearted, mean-spirited, 
cowards without burning convictions for which sac- 
rifices would be made, slaves in fact of a religious 
system which exercises an actual dominion over the 
whole land, It makes the blood of any self-respecting 
and honorable freeman boil with indignation, when 
the Tribune, in the name and spirit of Orthodoxy, 
thus cracks its whip over hie head. He looks about 
him to catch some sign of such a response as thie 
long-continued bullying ought to have evoked—some 
token that the consclousness of EQUAL RIGHTS IN 
ReLIGION has created a universal demand for STATE 
SECULARIZATION, which is its practical outcome, 
Shall he lookin yain? It cannot be! 

The Centennial Congress of Liberals at Philadel- 
phia is called to proclaim our national independence 
of the power which has ruled and stil] rules us—the 
power of a Church which has no foothold in the 
United States Constitution, but has stealthily in- 
trenched itself in statutes, precedents, nsages, and 
the subserviency which it contemptuously exacta 
from the liberal public. It is time to break this long 
tradition of serfdom, to declare the State's liberation 
from the invisible but strong chaina of the Church, 
and to inspire the liberals with a new and mighty 
purpose to achieve the legal recognition of thelr abso- 
lutely equal rights as American citizens, Not only 
is thelr civil equality at stake, but their personal 
character as well; for no man can submit meekly to 
unjust impositions without personal degradation and 
demoralization. Orthodoxy has no right to enact its 
dogmas into laws, The acts of a republican govern- 
ment are the acts of the whole people; no citizen 
can escape responsibility for them, if he forbears to 
exert his utmost power to make them conform to 
justice and reason; and when the Orthodox majority 
insist on putting the government practically, though 
in defiance of the spirit and letter of the national 
Constitution, on an Orthodox basis, every liberal 
who consents to thia usurpation even by silent ac- 
quiescence suffers a moral loss in his own individual 
character, It Je hia privilege, his right, his duty, to 
protest against such usurpation and to labor for the 
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State's deliverance from it; and no sophistry, how- 
ever specions, can absolve him from this high obliga- 
tlon to make common cause with public freedom and 
righteousness, It is for these reasons, private as 
well as public, that we appeal to the liberala of the 


country to ald the movement represented by the Cen- 


tennial Congress of Liberals alike by their presence, 
their influence, and their purse. The need of State 
Secularization is sufficiently obvious, when a great 
journal like the Tribune, relying on the brute power 
of Orthodoxy in its usurped capacity of & State re- 
ligion, prates of ita State ‘‘concession” to ‘‘infidel- 
ity.” If patriotic heterodox citizens, with rights 
every whit equal to those of Christians, propose to 
commemorate by a bust In Independence Hall the 
distinguished services of Thomas Palne to the nas- 
cent republic, what business has any one to require 
that a ‘suitable inacription” disowning his ‘‘Infidel- 
ity” shall accompany the bust? Of course the State 
should no more indorse Thomas Paine’s ‘infidelity’ 
than it should the Christian Orthodory of Samuel 
Adams; but it should no more disown the one than 
the other. It is only the covert denial that ours is a 
purely secular government which could sustain for 
an Instant the Tribune’s monstrously arrogant pre- 
tensions; and the Tribune's insult will recoil in a 
moat righteous rebuke to itself, if it so rousea the llb- 
erals as to inspire them with a new-born and deter- 
mined earnestness to make the Centennial Congress 
of Liberals s triumphant success. 

What is all this Centennial enthusiasm for? Is it 
not to pay a nation’s homage to the spirit of 17707“ 
—that spirit of burning devotion to liberty which 
was the creator of the nation itself? Well indeed it 
le to honor thus the splendid heroism of the fathers; 
but better still will it be to prove that the children. 
have inherited the fathers’ greatness, and know how 
to discharge the high duty of thie generation as nobly 
as the generation of a hundred years ago discharged 
ita own. The principle of STATE SECULARIZATION, 
which le the great commanding word of the incoming 
century, demands of us all the same sturdy fidelity 
which immortalized the founders of the republic. 
It means EyuAL Rients IN RELIGION;-and that 
means the full and unhindered development of all 
that is noble in humanity—the free competition of 
all human thoughts and aspirations, and the certain 
survival of the truest, the purest, and the best. Shall 
not to-day prove itself worthy to be the heir of yes- 
terday? If all the festivities of the Centennial Year 
revolve exclusively about the accomplished purpose 
of the fathers, and do not enclose in germ the yet to 
be accomplished purpose of the sons, our rejoicings 
will seem hollow and meaningless enough to our 
own posterity. Magnificent and inspiring, verily, 
was the spirit of 1776,” and fitting above all to be 
honored to-day. But one hundred years hence will 
be asked the searching question. Wat was the 
spirit of 1876? 

Liberale of America, it ia for you to record before- 
hand the answer to that question; it la for you to 
write it now in deathless words. The love of liberty 
je us ancient as the human heart, but the great 
heroes of Ilberty have been those who knew and did 
what liberty demanded in thelr own age; and it is 
for you, or for none, to know and do what liberty 
demands in ours. Suns rise and set; but the glory 
of each day liea in the great thoughts, the unselfish 
purposes, the heroic deede whose birth It witnesses, 
Cannons and drume, processions and parades and 
fireworks, celebrations and orations and songs, will 
impart no lasting glory to the great day of the Cen- 
tennial Year; but it will be memorable forever, if 
then and there the spirit of 1876“ shall reveal itself 
in a grander grasp of the American Idea, and speak 
to the people the new word of national inspiration 
for a coming hundred years. 


CONCENTRATE, 


The ineffectiveness, so much complained of by llb- 
erale, and sò justly too, is due in considerable meas- 
ure to their diffusiveness. They scatter their force; 
worse than that, they divide their force, and set de- 
tachments against one another; they are jealous, 
factious, partisan. They eupport, or rather try to 
support, try desperately and vainly to support too 
many papers; they undertake too many incidental 
projecta; they stickle over too many pointa of purely 
speculative interest; they indulge in too many pri- 
vate crotchets. The secret of combination is the will- 
ingness to concede some things for the sake of a few 
things of easential concern, The proposal to organ- 
lze a comprehensive scheme to counteract the infu- 
ence of Orthodox Sunday-schools by starting Sunday 
afternoon classes for the Instruction of children in 
liberal ideas, waa defeated by the jealousy of special 
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cliques, which held the same cardina! ideas, cher- 
ished the same hopes, looked forward to the same 
consummations, and agreed on the same general 
methods. But they could not coöperate because 
there were shades of speculative opinion just deep 
enough to mark off separate departments by lines of 
nomenclature. No single object presents itself with 
sufficient vividness to throw these half-imaginary dis- 
tinctions into the background. It is one of the mis- 
chiefs of the theological training we have been sub- 
jected to, that the phantoms of opinion are more real 
than the forms of things; and concerns of vital mo- 
ment are postponed to crotchets and prejudices. 

There are two interests of vital moment to all lib- 
erals of whatever school: the release of the civil pow- 
ers from ecclesiastical influence, and the overthrow of 
authority in the realm of mind,—the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, and the complete enfran- 
chisement of the intellect. These two things all 
liberals who deserve or claim the name have at heart 
sincerely. These two things are of prime conse- 
quence to them all as elementary conditions of their 
success In other directions. The fallure to secure 
these two things must embarrass ali thelr movements. 
It would be wisdom on their part to set their personal 
differences salde, to waive considerations of party 
policy and sectarian aggrandizement, and throw their 
whole strength, pecuniary and intellectual, into the 
struggle for these objects. There is money enough, 
and mind enough, and earnestness enough to make 
the Liberal Leagues triumphant in their work of 
secularizing the government, and to beget modesty 
in the Catholics on the one side, and the Protestanta 
on the other. ; 

Progress goes on by successive steps. Not having 
seven-league boota, we must measure off the ground 
foot by foot, The ultimate goal is beyond the reach 
of many of our short generations; but each one of 
them may occupy and hold its position, and make 
fast its own link in the chain of development. The 
immediate apprehension ie that in the diversity of 
interests, the multiplicity of aims, and the diffuaion 
of energies, nothing of solid and permanent value 
will be accomplished. And if nothing is accom- 
plished, it will be through the fault of the liberals 
themselves. 

For the task is not diffleult, at least, in its practi- 
cal aspects, Multitudes are ready for the reform, 

“and only walt to learn the method of it, and feel the 
impulse to it, from those who might ‘be presumed to 
have it at heart. If the organs of liberalism in differ- 
ent parts of the country would lay their emphasia, 
for six, or even for three, months, on two or three 
primary ideas, nothing more wonld be required. 
They would In this way, too, rescue themselves from 
the peril of death from inanition. As it fe, ten min- 
utes is a large allowance of time to give to the perusal 
of a liberal paper, and the result of the ten minutes’ 
study is the conclusion that three-fourths of the con- 
tents of the paper la ‘‘stuffing,’’ and the feeling that 
the silence of the “organ” would increase our enjoy- 
ment of sounds it would be pleasanter to hear, 
They lack what the French call a raison d'être, a justi- 
fication of being,—and the efforts made to keep them 
in being exhaust the strength that would carry 
through some worthy cause, TRE INDEX seems to 
be doing ita part to infuse a working spirit into the 
liberal host. That its efforts should not be seconded 
would be indeed a misfortune. O. B, F. 


te — 
A PENITENTIARY VISIT. 


A recent visit to the South Carolina Penitentiary, 
at Columbia, put before me in new light some of the 
difficulties of the present social problem in the South, 
It showed especially what ‘a dense mass of mental 
and moral Ignoran@s ie to be enlightened before 
society here can be In a tolerably healthy condition, 

This Penitentiary has only been in existence a few 
years, There was none in the State before the war. 
Indeed, it ie the boast of some of the old South Caro- 
Unſans that, in the good old days of slavery, the 
State had no penitentiary because there was no need 
of any. To them the necessitated establishment of a 
penitentiary is evidence of the demoralization and 
retrogression of society produced by the war and 
emancipation, Before the war, they say, the county 
Jalle were sufficient to take care of all criminals; and 
even these were not half-filled. But now the county 
jails are full, and the State Prison has its hundreds 

. besides. And all this may be true, and yet the reas- 
oning from it not be correct. For it is to be remem- 
bered that in the good old days of slavery” the law 
was seldom Invoked in the case of the negroes, either 
to protect them against crime or to punish them for 
it. More than half of the population of the State 
stood then outside of the courts and the law. The 


colored people when slaves could be maltreated with- 
out redress, and for their own offences were punished 
by thelr owners without the clumey Intervention of 
judge and jury. Under the “patriarchal Institu- 
tion“ the State had no penitentiary, because for the 
blacks every patriarchal family had its lock-up, and 
lasb, and other modes of punishment, and because 
among the whites many crimes, now brought before 
the courts, were settled by the duel. The establish- 
ment of penitentlaries, strange as the remark may 
sound, is indeed a mark of advancing civilization. 
South Carolins, we may admit, did not have any 
before the war. Neither do savage tribes have auch 
an institution. 

It is not to be wondered at that the greater number 
of the inmates of the South Carollna State Prison 
should be colored; but I was surprised at the very 
large proportion of colored to white prisoners. For 
the yearending Oct. 31, 1875, according to the printed 
official report, there were received 312 prisoners, of 
which 21 were white and 291 were colored. At the 
time I yiaited the institution, last February, the 
number of prisoners was 300, and the excess of 
colored to white was quite as great as at the time of 
the official returns. If this were in a State where 
the administrative power is in the hands of the white 
conservative Democracy, we might auspect that jus- 
tice was not evenly administered,—that negroes were 
arreated for offences for which whites were allowed 
to go free. But here, where the power is so largely 
in the hands of the blacks, where so many colored 
men are in office, making a majority of the Legis- 
lature, and generally of the juries, such an explana- 
tion is not admissible. It is doubtless true that in 
their changed social and civil condition some of the 
negroes have taken to a roving, lawlesa life. It {a 
easier for them to steal than to work. And many 
who do work think it no great crime to ake out their 
subsistence by a little thieving. The explanation of 
thia large proportion of negro criminality ie to be 
found in the mental and moral ignorance on the aub- 
ject of property, which fs the natural effect of alay- 
ery. It would be surprising if the colored people, 
not having been allowed to own themselves or the 
produce of their own labor, should possessa very clear 
ideas, or avery quick conscience, concerning the rights 
of property. Of the 312 prisoners in the peniten- 
tiary last year, 237 were there for “crimes against 
property,“ and 75 for ‘crimes against person.” And 
one who le well-informed on the subject tells me, 
that, throughont the State, while a very large pro- 
portion of the crimes against property are committed 
by negroes, the whites are more addicted to crimes 
against person. He added, moreover, the curious 
observation that among the white population of the 
State, even to the very lowest class, there has existed, 
and still exists, a remarkably nice sense of honor with 
regard to rights of property, from the fact that steal- 
ing has been regarded as a low caste crime, being 
particularly a negro propensity. To be called a ‘‘nig- 
ger-thief’’ was worse to the white chivalry than to be 
a murderer. 


In one respect the large per centage of colored con- 
victs in this penitentiary is to be remembered to the 
credit of the colored administration of the power of 
the State, I have heard not a little since I have 
been in the State about the subjugation of the whites 
to the blacks, and about the determination of the 
blacks to get away the property of the whites, But 
thie State Prison, established and maintained by the 
negro government, and filled almost wholly with ne- 
gro violators of the laws, and mostly with violatores 
of the laws of property, is 4 sufficient refutation of 
the absurdity of the charge. 


I had intended to say something about the fact 
that some of the present inmates of the penitentiary 
have been members of the Legislature, and held other 
high offices in the State. But thie is hardly an ex- 
ceptional fact in these days. I am not sure that 
Massachusetts will not soon have as many of the like 
class of criminals in her State Prison. 


In general condition and management, so far as 
means will allow, the South Carolina Penitentiary, I 
judge, will compare well with similar institutions in 
Northern States. It Is under the superintendence of 
Colonel T. W. Parmele, formerly of New York, who 
is an excellent man forthe post. He is wise, watch- 
ful, and humane, and has a real Interest in his work. 
One most admirable thing that he has done during 
his year of administration is already showing its 
good results, As there ia no separate prison in the 
State, and no Reform School, for juvenile offenders, 
this class of criminals Is also sent to the penitentiary. 
Colond] Parmele soon saw the evil effects of these 
boys associating with the older and more hardened 


inmates, and he separated them Into s department 
by themselves. Then he organized them into a 
school, under an efficient teacher whom he found 
among the older convicts. This school has been in 
existence since last September only; but I heard 
there exercises which would have done credit to the 
members of any grammar school. The sixty schol- 
ars, with two or three exceptions, were colored. The 
boya have also a military drill, which helps to edu- 
cate them to habits of discipline and order, and do, 
moreover, a part of the necessary work of the place. 
Owing to lack of funds the chaplain, paid by the 
State, has been dismissed. But religious exercises 
are still conducted on Sunday for the prisoners, by 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, white and 
colored, of the city. This arrangement seems equally 
satisfactory to all concerned, and shows how easily 
one of the Demand of Liberalism” for the entire 
separation of Church and State might be met with- 
out any lose to religion. w. J. P, 


. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY E. C. 


Four important decisions by the United States 
Supreme Court were announced early last week. 
The first relates to Chinese immigration, which the 
people of California have endeavored to prevent, or 
at least to check, by legislation which the Supreme 
Court now decides to unconstitutional, and ap- 
penda to the deciaion, moreover, a severe criticiam 
upon certain laws of California. The two steamship 
lines which run between China and San Francisco 
are said to have all their steerage-room engaged for 
the coming six monthe for the transportation of 
Chinese, and as some of the steamers bring no leas 
than 1,000 of these passengers each trip, it ta evident 
that the Supreme Court has given a timely decision, 
The Chinese problem may eventually prove a very 
troublesome one, but some other solution than the 

revention of immigration must be found for it. 

he second deciaion le upon an analogoue subject, 
and declares unconstitutional a tax levied by the 
State of New York on immigrants, a tax which we 
belleve was pald by the steamship companies, and 
which, if we are correctly informed, went to the sup- 
port of a soclety which was supposed to look after 
the very poor or very ignorant emigrante who land in 
New York City. The third decision refera to the 
payment of a debt by a county in Wyoming Terri- 
tory, the county claiming that a portion of the debt 
should be paid by two otber counties which have 
been ‘‘set off“ from the mother-county since the 
date of the contraction of the debt. The case derives 
especial Interest from the fact that the principles in- 
volved are eupposed to be the same as in an existing 
dlspute between the two States of Virginia and West 
Virginis. The Court decides that the counties set 
of?’ are not lable for the payment of any portion of 
the debt. The fourth decision je in favor of Mra. 
Myra Clark Gaines, a lady who has spent literally 
the whole of a long life in the prosecution of a law- 
suit, and whose case, whether she be right or wrong, 
la a telling satire upon the principal function of gov- 
ernment,—the administration of justice. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations has 
reported againat the confirmation of Mr. Dana, 
although, as we write, the Senate has not yet taken 
action on the report, and it ts still possible that he 
may be confirmed. Genera! Butler’s and Mr. Law- 
rence's attempt to influence the Senate Committees 
against him has been conducted In a N dis- 
honorable manner. The Committee has taken um- 
braga at a manly letter of Mr. Dana, in which he 
very properly declined to attempt any justification of 
hia conduct before men who had been willing to form 
thelr opinions concerning him from the ez parte 
statements of personal enemies. Dignity of conduct 
ls something utterly incomprehensible by men like 
Cameron, Morton, and Conkling, and if anything 
had been needed to prove the unfitness of these last 
two for the Presidency, their course with regard to 
Mr. Dana would be conclusive, 


Caucus-managers, however, care very little about 
the result of the controve with regard to Mr. 


Dana. Their heroes, naturally, are men of a differ- , 


ent stamp, and it need create no surprise, therefore, 
that the New York Republican Convention last week 
passed a resolution instructing Ite delegates to the 
Cincinnati! Convention to present the name of Mr. 
Conkling for the Presidency. Thig resolution was 
passed by a two-thirds vote, notwithstanding a cou- 
us and unanswerable speech by Mr. Geo 

William Curtia in opposition, Mr. Conkling may 
briefly described as a stock politician with a glib 
tongue, the chief element of hie popularity belng 
found in bis ability to make a rhetorical stump 
speech. He is the fit associate of Babcock, Morton, 
Shepherd, and Grant, and ia often spoken of as a 
confidential friend of the latter. He has been the 
earnest advocate of everything which has brought 
discredit upon the administration of General Grant, 
has voted for all of the latter’s worst r 
and, during hie congressional career, has given no 
{ndication of the possession of the least administra- 
tive ability, or of any statesmanlike gaai of mind, 
His election to the Presidency could result only in 
giving us four years more of all the worst features of 
the present administration. 


Ex-Senator Stewart has been testifying at length 
before the Emma Mine Investigating Committee, and 
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althongh his testimony contradicts in some particu- 
lars that of Mr. Lyon, and although he still expresses 
his belief in the yalue of the Emma Mine, his revela- 
tions show at least that the Mining Company was 
projected asa stock-jobbing operation of the worst 
description, and incidentally, also, he damages hie 
own character beyond all hope of successful repair. 
He admits, for instance, that, as attorney of Park, he 
made n very profitable bargain with himself as owner 
of the transferred claim of Lyon, in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which Pendleton, as President of a 
railroad company, made so excellent a bargain with 
Pendleton, as attorney of the same company. This 
method, by the way—that, namely, in which aman 
acting in one capacity makes a bargain with himself 
while acting in another capacity,—aeems to have be- 
come in recent years a favorite money-making method. 
The Credit Mobilier affair, so much talked about 
afew years /ago, wae an illustration of this method 
on a large scale, and Massachusetts people have had 
recently familiar illustrations of the same method, 
modified to agree with changed circumstances, ino 
Chapin as owner of the Ware River Railroad making 
an excellent bargain with Chapin as President of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, or in Kimball as con- 
tractor (or contractor's partner) getting a good thing 
out of Kimball as director. Stewart, however, was 
by no means confined to this one method of makin 
money out of the Emma Mine, but admits the use o 
other, and, as some people would consider them, 
more questionable methode; so that, whatever the 
fate of the mine, the ex-Senator may hereafter be 
dismissed into the company of Babcock, Pendleton, 
and Belknap, the fast increasing company of men 
whose public work is done. Schenck is ill in Wash- 

„not having testified as yet, and Park is still 
to be heard from. 


Governor Rice, In his recent 8 appoint- 
ing a Day of Fasting, Humiliation, and Prayer,” 
earnestly invites the people of Massachusetts to pray 
that God will give power on earth to the Gospel of 
his Son Jesus Christ Our Lord.“ We know nothing 
whatever of the theological opinions of Governor 
Rice beyond what might be gathered by any one who 
should read carefully the above-mentioned proclama- 
tion, and we sre aware, moreover, that, by an old 
rovision of the Constitution of Massachusetts 
whether in force at the present time or not, how- 
ever, we do not know), the Governor of the State 
must be of the Christian religion. But if Governor 
Rice le, as may be presumed, a devout Christian, he 
should remember that a belief in Christianity, as he 
evidently understands it, is not among the require- 
ments of citizenship in Massachusetts; that his proc- 
Jamation is addressed to all the neople of the State; 
and that some of the most estimable citizens of the 
State are Jews and Unitarians (omitting the names 
of other large classes) of whom none of the first and 
only a portion of the second could under any circum- 
stances pray for power to be given “to the Gospel of 
hie Son Jesus Christ Our Lord,“ In the supernatural 
sense implied by the Governor'a phraseology, A 
vernor should remember that he is chosen to per- 
orm certain specified functions of government, and 
should not take advantage of his position to intrude 
orto promulgate his personal religious convictions 
any more than the State Director of a railroad, for 
instance, who ia chosen to look after the interests of 
the State, ehould take advantage of his position to 
make money for his personal use. 


Daniel Drew has failed, aud the Drew Theological 
Seminary, to which he is indebted to the amount of 
$250,000—the interest on which sum he has paid un- 
nually for some years past,—will probably lose Ita ex- 

ted legacy. We should like to suggest to the 
Methodists that the present would be a most favor- 
able time for restoring to Mr. Drew the various sums 
of money which he has contributed to the Seminary 
and to other Methodist institutions. The opinione 
of most Methodists with reference to “ill-gotten 
is certainly no secret, and although they have 
eretofore been somewhat guarded in their expres- 
sions when referring to Mr. Drew, we feel assured 
that by this time they must be fully convinced that 
Mr. Drew’s gains have been decidedly ill-gotten.““ 
By restoring the sume of money heretofore accepted, 
they would not only be helping to put old “Uncle 
Dan'!“ on his lege once more, but would also give 
the best possible proof of the sincerity of their sor- 
row at having N d received money made by 
the sinful practices of stock gambling. a 


Petitions, signed by members of the temperance 
organizations of sixteen different States, have been 
presented to Congress, praying for the passage of a 
prohibitory liquor law for the District of Columbia 
and the Territorjgs; and that the use of liquors be 
prohibited among the officials of the civil, military, 
and naval services of the United States. Several 
thousand women of Massachusetts, also, have sent 
to Congress a petition asking for the prohibition of 
the importation of alcoholic liquors. With hearty 
sympathy for the purpose sought to be attained by 
ans two sets of petitions, we have no feeling but 
that of uutagonism for their methods, It seems im- 
possible for many well-meaning people to understand 
that there is both a right and a wrong way of doing 
the right thing, and that most of the present meth- 
ods of temperance reform are as wrong as any meth- 
ods can be which are wholly unjustifiable either by 
reason or by practicability. We have never listened 
to or read an argument by an alcoholic prohibitionist 
which would not have been equally serviceable to 
the late Mr. Trask in his ridiculous crusade againat 
tobacco, to Dr. Trall in his efforts to stop the eating 
of salt, or to any vegetarian who should desire to 
force hia fellows to live without meat, The utter 
futility of the methods proposed is at once evident to 


any one who will take the trouble to consider fairly a recognized and respected exponent of public ques- 


the various elements involved, Prohibition might 


have been an appropriate method during the Middle 


Ages; it ia as impossible to-day as would be a return 
to the social customs of those times. 


The Senate has appropriated $150,000 to feed the 
Sioux Indians, amending the House bill for the same 


N which appropriated $100,000; bas passed the 


ost Route bill; a bill to . — the transportation 
of bonded merchandise withdrawn from the ware- 
house; has decided to sell the arsenal at Stonington; 
has ordered the printing of the eulogies pronounced 
upon the late Senator Ferry; and, after a lengthy 
debate, has passed the joint rule reiating to the 
counting of votes for President and Vice-President. 
The House, early last week, by a vote of 100 to 108, 
refused to suspend the rules In order to repeal the 
Resumption Act; passed, after a hot debate and the 
acceptance of several amendments, a bill to prohibit 
contributions to election funds by officers of the 
United States; ordered the reduction of the area (to 
54 square miles) of the military reservation at Fort 
Laramie; authorized commissioned officers to make 
deposits under the act of May 15, 1873; repealed the 
law which forbids the appointment, to any position 
in the army, of any person connected with the mili- 
tary, naval, or civil service of the Confederate States 
during the late rebellion; and appropriated 862,000 
to supply a deficiency in the manufacture of postal 
cards, The Senate ie not likely to consent to sume 
of the reductions of salaries ordered by the House, 
nor does It seem possible for the two Houses to agree 
upon any financial measure heretofore Introduced. 
There is some prospect, however, that the hard- 
money men of both parties and of both Houses ma: 
unlte in support of the much-needed financial bill, 
thus setting party aside for the sake of the country, 
The various investigating committees are still at 
work, and the return of Marsh, from Canada, may 
now enable the Committee to continue the impeach- 
ment proceedings against Belknap. 
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ENGLISH SKETCHES, 


BY MBS, ANNIE BESANT, 


Lox por, March 3, 1870. 
Yesterday evening saw a demonstration in London 
worth the noting, if only for the hope that it affords 
of more earnest labor, and more successful toil, For 
along time past an association has been in existence, 


entitled the National Sunday League, which has | 


been 9 to promote a rational observance 
of the Sunday, claiming that the museume and art- 
galleries should be thrown open on the Sunday, and 
that the only day on which the mass of the Indus- 
trial classes could enjoy them should not be the one 
day on which their doors were barred. The League 
has performed much useful service. It has encour- 
aged the running of Sunday tralns, has organized 
Sunday excursions, and has led thousands out from 
the beer-house, from the gin-palace, from the stifling 
court, and from the filthy alley, to taste in the open 
country the fresh charm of the bright flower-bloom, 
and of the deep, shady wood, the beauty of the thrill- 
ing carol of the lark as he rises quivering into the 
2 radiance of the summer sun, and of the full 
melody of the speckled missel-thrueh, sa he pours 
out hie warbled symphony of joyous welcome to the 
cool eveulng breeze. Much has it done; bat despite 
its efforts the museum gates still bear a padlock from 
Saturday night to Monday morning, and the art- 
galleries are clone barred against the wistfal looks of 
the sauntering, objectlese wanderer. There is much 
of apathy ; much of sloth; much of Indifference. The 
League bas in some way failed to grip public feallng, 
and to enliat enthusiastic support. hy? For the 
commonest of reasons. In opposition to the preju- 
dices of respectability, it has yet ever endeavored to 
cling to the hem of the garment of the “respectable 
classes,” striving to catch a clergyman to speak on 
ita platform, eagerly anxious not to ‘‘needlesuly 
offend,” i. e., to be so colorless as to be almost invisi- 
ble; striking against the dogmas of Sabbatarlanism, 
it das yet ever struggled to shelter Itself under some 
rag of orthodoxy and religion; pleading for the 
cause of the poor, it has yet ever striven to gain the 

atronage of the wealthy and of the aristocracy. 
Thue it bas committed the fatal mistake of alienat- 
ing its best friends, and of excluding from its plat- 
forms those who alone could make those platforma a 
force. Naturally, therefore, the progress of the 
movement bas been infinitesimally small, and little 
or no advance towards the object of the League has 
been made, 

But the true reason of the stagnation now appeare 
to haye been recognized, and the meeting in St. 
James’ Hall promises to be the starting-point of a 
more vigorous policy. To this meeting, in spite of 
strong opposition, Messrs, Charles Bradlaugh and G. 
J. Holyoake were invited as speakers, the majority 
of the Executive feeling that the enormous popu- 
lar strength led by Charles Bradlaugh was worth the 
gaining, even though purchased by the loss of one or 
two Broad Church clergymen and dissenting minis- 
ters. The Free Sunday Advocate, in a sensible arti- 
cle, put the case plainly and tersely :— 

“To achieve this ultimate triumph for our princit- 
ples, we have to urge the great body of anti-Sabbata- 
rians to extend their sympathy to an active, practi- 
cal support. Let them not be ashamed of the faith 
that is in them. We must be tolerant to meet on 
the same platform, and act with those on the Execu- 
tive with whom, on other questions, we may differ 
widely. A present case in point: among the invited 
and consenting speakers for our St James’ Hall 
meeting are Messrs. Charlea Bradlaugh and G. J. 
Holyoake,—the one unquestionably able to bring 
large numbers to the support of the cause, the other 


tions, and against the honesty of neither has a word 
ever been raised; yet we are pained, though not sur- 
prised, that some of our good friends shrink from 
beling associated with them. We trust the time will 
be, ere long, whan such earnest men as Dean Stan- 
ley, Cardinal Manning, and others, who agree in the 
value of opening museums, etc., on Sundays, will 
appear by the side of Messrs, Bradlaugh and Hol- 
yoake in the promotion of ourcommon object. We 
complain, as we think justly, that the non-conform- 
ists, who exist as a body by toleration, should act eo 
intolerant a part in opposing civil and religious lib- 
erty to ourselves, and we ask all who would see our 
national museums and libraries open, to ponder ere 


they write auch a reply as the following from a 
Church of England clergyman to a friend who asked 


him to speak in St. James’ Hall, and mentioned, as 
showing its unsectarian character, that Messrs, Hol- 
yoake and Bradlaugh were to speak :— 


“DEAR H.— 
I much prefer (excuse my joke) 
A holiday to Holyoake; 
And though the Fourth Command be bad law, 
Far better tis than Mr. Bradugh.“ 


This clerygyman is said to be a Mr. Haweis, a 
‘liberal’ of that multitudinous school who admire 
liberty when stretched to include themselves, but 
who call the same liberty license when it is claimed 
by any whose convictions lead them beyond the line 
at which these pseudo-liberals have stopped. Such 
men are no true champions of liberty at all, They 
only fight for their own freedom. in the hope that 
the triumph at which they aim may make their own 
opinions the Orthodox creed, and that they may win 

e right to tyrannize to-morrow by oversetting 
those who tyrannize to-day. 

The Sunday League reaped the reward of their 
courage. Some threat was made that the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society would pack the hall, and an 
amendment against opening museums; but they had 
now to deal with a — . — they, and à few 
short worde from the secular leader put a thousand 
sturdy followers iu the hall as soon as the doors 
opened, an hour before the meeting, while others 
flocked In later, making all thought of riot an impos- 
sible absurdity. Before the appointed time the 
(holding comfertably some three thousand) was 
densely crowded, and it was decided to commence 
proceedings at once. The Hon, Auberon Herbert 
was the a chairman, and he led the way, 
followed by Mr. Bradlaugh and myself, and the 
whole train of speakers and special guests. When 
the Secre announced the names of the speakers, 
the storm of applause which had greeted Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s appearance broke out again with fresh vigor 
at the sound of his name, and caused some black 
looks to pass from one to another among those whose 
bigotry made them dislike the Atheist and Republi- 
can orator, Mr. Auberon Herbert was much ap- 
plauded on rising, aa also during bis speech,—and 
thoroughly he deserved the people's welcome, for he 
is one of those whose patent of nobility is signed by 
Nature, an earnest, loyal, brave-hearted man, simple 
and straightforward, true as steel. He spoke with 
his heart evidently in evefy word, with some keen 
satire againet the sham-sanctimoniousness of the re- 
ligious public, and with a frauk honesty that stamped 
“freethinker’’ on every sentence, 

He was succeeded by a delegate from various trade 
societies, who was depated to beara message of their 
desire for the success of the movement, and the first 
resolution was then proposed and seconded, and the 
chairman called on Mr. G. J. Holyoake to aupport 
it. Some elight disturbance was attempted, but “the 
police“ were too good, and speedily ejected the 
riotously-minded, who were of the feeblest character, 
and were promptly disposed of. Mr..Holyoake was 
very warmly welcomed, and sat down amid great ap- 
planse. The resolution was then put, and carried 
with only one dissentient, its purport being that the 
closing of museums, etc., was distinctly injurious to 
the moral and intellectual welfare of the people. 
The second resolution, urging that the present etate 
of Sabbath legislation was shamefully unjust in fa- 
voring the rich and injuring the poor,“ was moved 
by the well-known Mr. Lloyd Jones, and was sec- 
onded by Dr. Bennett. Mr. Bradlaugh waa called on 
to support it, and, as he rose to hie feet, one under- 
stood the force of the objection made to him as a 
speaker by one of the Poe of a late public 
meeting: “No, don't ask Bradlaugh, or it will be 
Bradlaugh's meeting, and he will have all the glory.“ 
Round after round rang out, making all speech im- 
possible, until he himself silenced them, and they 
obeyed the gesture of command. He spoke shortly 
only—more shortly than any preceding speaker,—but 
with a marvellous force and impressivenees, his mag- 
nificent voice dominating the irrepressible cheers 
which greeted almost every sentence. When he sat 
down, it was worse than ever; shouts, waving hats, 
handkerchiefs, umbrellas, the whole mighty crowd 
one mass of beaming excitement, the ronr breaking 
out some five or six times, and the chairman—a 
friend much honored by Mr. Bradlaugh—looking 
placidly on, apparently well-pleased at the demon- 
stration. ‘ 

An amendment was at last moved by a street 
preacher, and seconded, but of supporters there were 
none, and the resolution passed amid general ap- 
plause. At this point Mr. Bradlangh quitted the 
platform, being far from well, the persistent applause 
breaking out once more to “‘speed the parting” speak- 
er; here my personal experience of the meeting ends, 
as apparently must have ended that of a large num- 
ber who attended it, as the crowd came pouring 
down the stairs, satisfied with the speeches they had 
heard, So successfully ended a grand demonstration 
In favor of Free Sunday for free people,” a demon- 
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— that, vigorously backed up, cannot fall of 
effec 

This question of the Sunday opening of museums 
is a very important one. The churches and the beer- 
houses are the only places open on the Sunday, save 
the one or two halle for lecturing, such ss that man- 
aged by the Sunday League, which provides a good 
lecture and some 8 music,” and that of our 
party, affording a lecture and subsequent free discus- 
sion. Drunkenness is much preached against; but 
an Act of Parliament throwing open art-galleries on 
the Sunday would do more to empty the gin-palacea 
than a hundred Permissive Bills. Culture the facul- 
ties, refine the taste, enlarge the capabilities of en- 
joyment, and drunkenness will be really destroyed, 
because the bestial pleasure it imparts will be re- 
placed by a higher enjoyment, and those who have 
drank deeply at the pure and sparkling fount of in- 
tellectual refreshment will not stoop to quench their 
craving for some pleasure outside the circle of thelr 
daily toil in the foul and muddy stream of intoxica- 
tion. Give art, give beauty, give science, some 
chance of casting a ray of light through the thick 
clouds of ignorance, and the human mind will turn 
to that sun-glory, as the flower grows towards the 
day-god, and drunkenness will melt away and disap- 
pear as the night vanishes before the sweet, fair face 
of the dawn. We do not ask to close the churches. 
Free Church in free State“ is our motto. Weclaim 
freedom to kneel for those whe wish to kneel; we 
claim freedom to stand for those whose knees are too 
stiff to bend; and we urge, we insist, that all means 
of culture shall be accessible on the one day when 
that culture ls possible to the poor, that the museum 
shall be as open as the Church, that the picture-gal- 
lery shall rival the beer-shop, that soour nglish peo- 
ple may be saved from the curse of intemperance, 
and beauty, art, and taste may brighten the homes 
of the poor. 


Communications. 


THE BISHOPS 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

I have read with great interest Bishop McQuaid’a 
lecture and your reply, and think that yon have in 
pose successfully met hie arguments; in especial, 

t would be impossible to Improve upon the thor- 
oughness with which you have exposed the fallacy 
of his advocacy of the parental prerogative.” That 
ia an ment that no consistent Roman Catholic 
has a right to make. 

You seem to me, however, to have missed one 

int made by him, and that, in my eyes, the most 

tal of all; that is, the Impossibility of secular edu- 
cation Pure and simple. at you say of denomina- 
tional schools teaching irreligion so many hours a 
day ie good so far as it goes, but it does not go very 
far. In the first place, the school ia not merely a 
place of instruction, but a place of discipline, and it 
is in the enforcement of discipline, not in teaching 
how to parse, or draw maps, or do sums, that the 
teacher finds it hard to abstain from religious ap- 
posla involving the recognition of certain dogmas. 

n the next place, all instruction, even in the com- 
mon schools, ia not confined to bare facte of uni- 
versal acceptance, but controverted polnts in all de- 
partments continually come up; and we must bear in 
mind that theological doctrine le, in this point of 
view, merely a type of differences of opinion which 
occur equally in panna and even scientific, gues- 
tions. It ia bard not to confess aome cogency in 
Bishop McQuaid’s reasoning, when he says of the 
teacher: “If he but mentions the name of God, of 
Christ, with reverence, he leads his bright pupils to 
infer that such a being exista; if he evades a ques- 
tion about God, he indicates doubt; if he speaks the 
name with a aneer on the lip, or a shrug of the 
shoulders, he inculcates to young, impressible minda 
his contempt for such a belief.” In this paragraph 
is contained, I must confess, the only part of Bishop 
McQuaid's argument which has given me any em- 
barrassment. 

Nevertheless there must be a fallacy here, or we 
must perforce admit the supremacy of Church over 
State. Bishop McQuaid does not say so, but he 
knows that his argument, logically carried out, will 
land usin a theocracy. What ie true of the schools 
is equally true, and perhaps even more true, of the 
State. If a secular State is possible, so is a secular 
school. If instruction cannot be divorced from dog- 
ma, neither can administration. Moreover, if danger 
lurks in the achool-room, all the more does it lurk in 
society; the boy cannot pass through the street, enter 
a railroad-car, glance at the daily paper, without see- 
Ing or hearing something which may shake hia faith. 
And if the assiduity of priests and parents can pro- 
tect against these perils, it surely can protect against 
the far smaller Is of theachool-room. The Sylla- 
bus is a logical deduction from this doctrine of 
Bishop McQuaid. 

In short, while we may admit that instruction 
which shall be absolutely indifferent on all contro- 

. verted questions is very hard to secure, we may claim 
that it is not hard to secure instruction so fair and 
conscientious in its impartiality that it will exert ab- 
solutely no influence in the face of the steady im- 
pressions of home and the Sunday-schoo]. Catholic 
parents know thia, and are perfectly willing to trust 
their children to the common schools for secular edu- 
cation, having a well-grounded confidence that the 
Church influences will be strong enough to protect 
their faith against all danger from this source, as 
well as others; it ia only the priests that are hostile 
to secnlar schools, for the reason that they are not 


LECTURE. 


satisfied to have the children bronght up as Catho- 
lica, but will have them Ultramontanes. 
W. F. ALLEN, 
MAbrisox, Wis. 


It was not strictly a reply to Blshop McQuaid that 
devolved upon us, but rather an independent consid- 
eration of the same subject from a different point of 
view. Hence we made no attempt to answer all his 
arguments, or even to notice all his points, His tac- 
ties seemed to be to charge along the whole line, and 
assall the defenders of State education with a vast 
multiplicity of argaments—to confuse and overwhelm 
them, as it were, by the sheer force of numbers, 
Our own tactica were to concentrate our forces in a 
solid column, and break the opposing line at the de- 
cisive point. The arraignment of the school system 
for injustice (and that is the one great and formidable 
accusation) rests wholly on the theory of “parental 
prerogative’; and we made it our chief object, firat 
to annihilate this theory, and then to establish pobi- 
tively the State’s just right to tax all without excep- 
tion for the public schools. But a great deal remains 
to be said on other points which we by no means 
overlooked, but were simply unable to treat in a 
single lecture. Professor Allen, in the above most 
excellent letter, treats one of these other points very 
candidly, and pointa to a true solution. The fact is 
that there is just as much impossibility of religious 
education pure and simple as there is of “secular edu- 
cation pure and simple.“ But this is a subject we 
cannot discuss in a mere note,—Ep, | 


HO FOR THE CONGRESS! 
CURWENSVILLE, Clearfield Co., Pa., 
March 12, 1876. 
F. E. ABBOT: 


Dear Sir, — When I read Bishop McQuaid’s lecture 
og The Public School Question,” I experienced an 
almost irresistible impulse to blossom out in a reply; 
but, when I learned that you intended replying, 
felt easier, confident that you would do the subject 
justice. The result proves that my confidence was 
not misplaced. I cannot praise your effort too 
highly. It is just the right word In the right place, 
and at the right time, It covers the ground com- 
pletely, and leaves nothing to be said. I am much 
obliged to the Bishop for shing the opportunity. 
The Cincinnati Times published a synopsis of Bishop 
McQuaid’s lecture; ao I sent a copy of THE INDEX 
containing your masterly reply with a request to pub- 
lish; but I am not very sanguine of success, The 
editor of the Times, while professing to “hear both 
sides,” publishes only such articles as favor the Bible 
in the schools and God in the Constitution. Blessed 
are they who do not expect justice at the hands of a 
Digar They shall not be disappointed. 

f alive, I will be at the Centennial Con . It 
will be an occasion of as much Interest to liberals as 
the laying of the corner-stqne of the temple at Jeru- 
salem to the Jews, or the fabulous resurrection of 
Christ to Christians. 

Yours truly, HARRY Hooves, 


— a 
THE TRUE BASIS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Sanpy SPRING, Md., 3 mo., 17th, 1876. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, FRANCIE E. ABBOT :— 

I wish to congratulate tbee on thy reply, in the 
number of THE INDEX of the Sth inst., to the articles 
on the Public School Question in the two pene | 
numbers by Bishop McQuaid, I had looked forw 
to thy promised reply to his yery plausible and, as 
viewed from his stand-point and with his assump- 
tions, very strong presentation of the question, with 
very great interest and, I must own, some little anx- 
jety; and I regard it as a complete success in every 
respect, 

he several points presented in thy concluding par- 
agraph, which cover the whole ground involved in 
the question, I scrutinized closely; and, being an old 
mathematician, I carefully examined the arguments 
by which each polnt is supported, and I regard them 
Irrefutable, 

A foundation on which the public school can alone 
firmly and steadily repose, as thy article shows, must 
be individual freedom, intelligence, justice, and 
right, which induce truth, kindness, and love, 

ith sentiments of high respect and esteem, 
I remain thy sincere friend, 
BENJ. HALLO WELL. 


Soon after Chief-Justice Chase assumed the guber- 
natorial chalr in Ohio, he Issued his proclamation 
appointing a Thanksgiving day. To make aure of 
being Orthodox, the Governor composed his procla- 
mation almost entirely of passages from the Bible, 
which he did not designate as quotations, presuming 
that every one would recognize them, and admire the 
fitness of the words as well as his taste in their selec- 
tion. The proclamation meeting the eye of a Demo- 
cratic editor, he pounced at once upon it, and de- 
clared that he had read it before—couldn’t exactly 
say where,—but he would take bis oath that It was a 
downright plagiarism from beginning to end. That 
wonld have been a pretty fair joke; but the next day 
a Republican editor came out valiantly in defence of 
the Governor, pronounced the charge libellous, aud 
challenged any man living to produce one single line 
of the proclamation that had ever appeared in print 
before.—Toledo Commercial. 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


WHAT TO PRAY For.—For the conversion of two 
a men for whom much prayer has been offered. 

or the conversion of a son, and that hi» wife may 
be restored to health. Pray that the pastor of a 
Unitarian Church may be converted from ‘'Spiritual- 
fom.” For a sister, that her eyes may be healed. 
For a minister who is embarrassed financially, but 
trusting in the Lord for relief. Also for his wife, 
that she may be delivered from the bondage of dis- 
content, and wholly sanctifled.— Requests for prayer, 
piven in Dr, Cullis’ “Times of Refreshing,” March, 
1873. 


Tse Curse on DancinG,—We beard last week 
of some remarks that were mada upon the subject of 
dancing by Rev. A. Wheeler, pastor of the Firat 
Methodist Church of this city, that struck us amo 
too fanatical for any Christian to utter when cloth 
in his right mind, In order, if possible, to do justice 
to Mr. Wheeler and aleo to our readers, we called 
upon him at his residence on Elm Street, and stated 
the purpose of our visit. Mr. Wheeler recelved us 
very courteously, and we took from his lips, word for 
word, the remarks uttered by him In an afternoon 
prayer-meeting one day last week. Mr. Wheeler 
said: That the dancing community seemed to be do- 
ing all that they could to break up the religious In- 
terests. I have read well-authenticated instances, 
under similar circumstances, where Divine Provi- 
dence had seemed to interpose in a summary way, 
and persons had been carried from the ball-room 
dead. If it were necessary for the salvation of souls 
that the balls should be broken up, and in order that 
they be broken up it were necessary that a similar 
visitation should occur, I would not object to it, and 
hope it might occur.“ Comments are worse than 
useless.— Warren (O.) Constitution, Feb. 15, 1876. 


DRIVING THE DEVIL OUT or A Sick CHILD.— 
John Wybrick, who lives at 3513 Broadway, ls a 
blacksmith in comfortable eircumetances. For the 

ast three weeks one of his seven children, an infant, 

as been dangerously ill with a disease, the “fs 
tome of which are exactly similar to those of the 
cerebro spinal meningitis. As the child did not ap- 
pear to get any better, a priest was called in on Mon- 
day evening; and to this priest the balance of this 
tale principal y relates. Upon viewing the child, the 
clerical gentleman informed the parents that it was 
troubled with witches, and he thereupon laid a large 
cross on the legs of the little one, which, he claimed 
had the effect of driving out the evil spirits. They 
were only driven out of the body, however, to enter 
the bed upon which the sick child was lying, By 
direction of the priest this bed was then taken and 
burned in the back-yard; but, as it was asserted that 
the devil still lingered lu and around four other beds 
that were in the house, they also were burned up. 
As à crowd had gathered on the occasion of the first 
burnt offerings, these beda were taken to a remote 
pot on the river bank, where an extensive copflagra- 

on ensued, The beds in question were worth about 
$1650, and the neighbors, upon hearing of the sacriffce 
to be made, pleaded piteously for them, but without 
avall. Not only were the beds destroyed, but also 
bolaters, pillows, and everything else which was con- 
stituted of feathers. Despite the well- meant efforts 
of the parents to aid the recovery of their child, they 
were informed the witches still held posseasion of it, 
and that they could not be driven out; and, further, 
that the child could neither recover nor die until the 
evil one took ita departure. The parents devoutly 
believe all that has been stated by the priest, and, in 
token thereof, a large oross hanga at present from the 
neck of the sick one; but Its healing powers do not 
seem to be very efficacious.—&t. Louis Democrat. 


GENERAL STATUTES OF MASSACHUSETTS, OR AP- 
TER 84,—Section 1. Whoever keeps open his shop, 
warehouse, or workhouse, or does any manner of 
labor, business, or work, except works of necessity 
and charity, or le present at any dancing or public 
diversion, show, or entertainment, or takes part in 
any sport, game, or play, on the Lord's Day, sball be 
punished by a fine not exceeding ten dollars for 
every offence. 

Section 2. Whoever travels on the Lord's Day, ex- 
cept from charity or necessity, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding ten dollars for every offence. 

Section 4, Whoever is present at a game, 5 
play, or public diversion, except a concert of sac 
music, upon the evening of the Lord's Day, or upon 
the evening next preceding the Lord's Day, unless 
such game, sport, play, oF public diversion, is licensed 
by the persons or boatd authorized by law to grant 
licenses in such cases, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding five dollars. 

Section 6, No person shall serve or execute any 
civil process on the Lord's Day; but such process 
shall be void, and the person serving or executing 
such procesa shal! be liable in damages to the p 
uggrieved in like manner as if he had no suc 


process. 

Chapter 165, Section 19. Whoever wilfully blas- 
phemes the holy name of God, by denying, cursing, 
or contumeliously reproaching God, his creation, 
l or final judging of the world, or by curs- 
ng or contumeliously reproaching Jesue Christ, or 
the Holy Ghost, or by cursing or contumelfously re- 
roaching the holy word of God, contained in the 

oly Scripture, or exposing them to contempt and 
ridicule, shall be punished by imprisonment In the 
State prison not exceeding two years, or In the jall 
not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding 
three bundred dollars, and may also be bound to 
good behavior. 
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Advertisements. 


TE E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fally solicited for THE Ib. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the adve: 
ing pagea of Tak INDEX in entire harmon 
its general character and principles, 21 
thus to furnish to the public an advert: 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
its patrons, but also worthy of thelr most 
generous support, To this end, all improper 
or “blind” advertisements, all quack ad ver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be frandulent or unjust to any one, will be 
8 from these columns, No cuts will 


Tae Inox must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
arg 12 Insertions, aes per line, 


“ s. s “ 6 
cc 12 51 “ : “ s 
On half-column advertisements, a disconnt 

of 10 per cent. will be made; on -colamn 

ad ments, a discount of 25 per cent. 
Ou al) advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent, on the total,as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tre INDEX;— m ont 

‘OLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1872, 
To Tax Impex Asso, Toledo, ! 
Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the pane two years 
ous largely, Í take pleasure in stating that 
have always. obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver. 
tlaements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
Kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
g Yours truly, 
HENRY S. STEBBINS, 

Special arrangements will bë made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements. Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston. 


CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


Das been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It in edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following Ust of Editorial Contribators:— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. SPENOER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maca. 
Rv. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


Every liberal shoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Libor- 
Alm. Every Christian miniater, and every think- 
tog church- member, should subscribe for It, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
Menta and the moyemonts which the Church will 
ba ve to moet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
loading article, which alone in worth the price of 
one year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1473, says: “That the want of = 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion iu the widest 
sense of the word should be telt iu America—that 
such s journal should have boen started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country,—is a good eign ot the times. There ia uo 
@uch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
tough the number of so-called religions or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.“ 
And later still: “ read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 centa for three 
Bionthe on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
' No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


OPTER 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Moot- 


ing, 1872. 35cents. (Four or more, 28 
centa oach.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Chnroh in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on Te Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott,C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 


ing, 1873. 35cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samne) 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welss on “Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. * 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabb! 
Sonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kosh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
atractive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by William J, 
Potter, 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, $1.54. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Freo Religions Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
Tor 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM. J. POTTER Sec. F. R. A. 


PUBLICATION S|GoOopD PHOTOGEAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITEBS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
4. V. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 2 
cents cach; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
grapha, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for tho Times, by F. E. 


Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations" 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor mot orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRoTHS FOB THE Trmxs,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 centg; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the@ible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ls an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errora of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1,00. 


No, 4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiiness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. ö5.— 0d in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 1.—“‘Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
centa copies 60 cents. 


No. B.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9 The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Conati- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any ona 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred coptes, 


No 11 -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00, 


No, 12.—Ie Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. K. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
21.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, dy 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
56 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 14.— A Study of He) ont The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ls Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpera 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLAN, 
Boston, Mase. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


No. I Tremont Piace, Boston. 
BDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England, 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclealasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Ñ special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
‘The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
agreat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
por or essay of s thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done go mach 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voverr has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valna- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneons 
articles, will also be published; and each 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coan- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Thres Dolk- 
larsa year, payable ln advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOE POSTAGE 
ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 


be forwarded as promptly as possible on recelpt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are reapectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 


ALOOTT (LOVISA M). Little Women. Two 


and 


Bespiel Sketches and Camp an 
Stories . . : 
bonad G! 


Old-Fashi 1.50 
. Hg 
Bhawi-Straps > „ee . 100 


Work; à Story of Experience ..... ee L358 
ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTEBTAINMENTS, 
ARNOLD'S (MATTHEW) Easaye in Criti- 


„00 

1.80 

Rn Ou the Heights. 1.50 
fila Eden; The Daune Rene on the 120 


BAOON’S Exaays...... 
BAGEROT or on the English Constitution. 
Physics and 


ö 595955534 


e Mental Science: A 
E — of Paychology | sng 2 ot 


babe Third edi- 


5 


tion. | voi 
BARTLETT'S Dictionary ot Ae 
BARTLETT'S Familiar quotations 


TOL (Rev. C. A). Eadloal Problems,. 2.00 
rr e EA 
BASTIAN (H. OHARLTON). The Bogin- 

nings of eee eee eee GOO 


BRAGERTT (ANNA 55 rae Eduaation of 
American Girls 


BROOKS (CE (ORARLES 7.9 ‘Translations. The 


nd Beeten. New edition of th 
5 with a complete index. 2 


OABRLYLE’'S Works. Cheap edition. Compr. 
the following: Miscellancous Enea: 
vols.; French Reyolution,3 vols.; Pr 
ick the Great, 10 volg.; Cromwell's 
Sous vols.; r Resartua, | wel John 
Sterling, 1 vol; Life of Schiller, Lyol.; Past 
a be e ra 
ehip, 1 vol, * . . 
0881 volame Bold ze, sralaly. 3 af voia. Lan, 
don, 1871-3, Per vol 


5.00 


ae 


ARPENTER (Da. W. 

oy Mental PLystoloxy, Palen the their Principios 
tions to the Training and Diacipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of ite Ane Condi- 


Pena „„ — 


OERVANTES' Don eee eee 
9 DD) The Per- 
ORARNING(WH: EI he Por: 


from ie 8 vy his nephew, Wm. 
Henry Obanning 


NNING (WM. ELLERY). Thoreau: 
OF ne Post Naturalist, With Memorial Verse, 


9 E. D). Patience. A Series 
255 tor 5 the Fireside........... 1.00 
ban anik 8 tn rca T 
A aly Wiliams H e Mountain Girl. 10 


tel.... äꝓ—[ů—— — 


(j —2—23** * 


* Ire FREEMAN). On Great 


— Sense in Rəligion..-... 
OLAREE (Dr. E H.) Bex tn Bata deg ii 
CLODD (} (EDWARD) The Childhood of the 


ä 97˙˙ ee wee eeee 


ä — *** 


5 


E FRANOES POWER). ataie New 
ek Old, of Ethical and Socisi Subjects, 
Darwinism in Morals, and other Fasays. sis 

The Galigious Demands of the Age. . . 


CONWAY (MONOURE D.) The — 
Pilgrimage. 


ͤ•j· C6 66333334444 


3.00 
5.00 
20 


1.75 


— 


OOBRELATION and r of Forces: 


A Series of tions b 81 Helm- 
tolta, Mayer, Faraday, Lie 

ter: with an Introduction by Ha 
Youmans, M.D. II ..ͤ „ " 2.00 


LIFE; 

1 N 
Masson, Lyall, 
8 bee 


DALL (Mas. CAROLINE H). The Collere, 
the Market, and the Court; or, Woman's 
m to Emplo: e 


Kducstion. t, and 
Otisanabip,. — 
Gistorical Pictures Retouch volume 
of Mhcellanles. In two parti. Pert In 
“Studies, Pictures, and Funcles . . 1.00 


. 200 


The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrsowska, 
a Practical . of Woman 
Rights to Laber eM see 1 


DARWIN'S O 
The Descent o 
Journal of Researches 
i nal Expression of Man and the Low- 


r Animals.. a à 
The Variation of Animalsand Pianta under 
Domestication. 2 vols,, Ulustrated ....... 


o ee Darome, ga fie 
othod o 
klug Truth in the Beiences.. seeks 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. 


PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J. A. Langloie, and containin; 


asa Frontispiece a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Tranala 


Bens, R. TUOKES. 


from the French by 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDERE? AS 4 NATUBAL 
RIGHT.—OCOCUPATION AND CIVIL LAW AS 
EFFICIENT Bassas OF PROPERTY.—DEFI- 
NITIONS, 

1. Property aa à Natural Right. 
2. Occupation as the Title to Property. 
3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property. 
CHAPTER III. 

LABOR 48 THE EFFICIENT Cause OF THE Do- 

MAIN OF PROPERTY, 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated, 
2. Universal Consent no Juatification of 
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3. Prescription glyes no Title to Property. 

4. Labor.—That Labor has no Inberent 

Power to appropriate Natural 


Wealth, 
_ § 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 


erty. 
8. That a Society all Wages are Equal. 
7. That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 
essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes, 
§ 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 
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is worth. 
Third Proposition, 
Property is Impossible, because, with a 
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r, not to Property. 
Fourth Proposition. 
Property Impossible, because itis Hom- 
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Fifth Proposition, 
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Property is Impossible, because it is the 
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Eighth Proposition. 
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of Accumulation is infinite, and is ex- 
erciséd only over Finite Quantities. 

Ninth Proposition. 
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Animals. 
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Sociab’ 
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ra 2 Of the Third Degree of Sociability. 
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§ 1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes, The 
Origin of Property. 
§ 2. Characteristics of Communism and of 


$3. Detertination of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. 
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LETTER TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 
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DRINK PINE GROVE 


MINERAL SPRING WATER ! 


The best Alkaline Chalybeate found in 
a years’ practice of medicine, 
and diligent search for the best remedies tor 
disease, It contains alkaline matter and 
iron in such proportions as to promote the 
circulation in the portal veins, regulate the 
secretions, N constipation,and give a 
good appetite, The fron reproduces the red 
globules in the blood, and invigorates the 
nervous system. No experienced physician 
and no well-informed person can deny the 
good effects of the ingredients. 

For Invalids, arrangements have been 
maile with the proprietor of the New Hamp- 
shire House, and with several farmers near 
the Springs, for good and cheap board. 


AGENCIES: 


Wm. H. VICKERY, A . Dover. N. H. 
Z. FOSTER CAMPBELL, Apothecary, Manches- 


ter, N. H. 
BULLIVAN & LOTZ, Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BCRIPTURE & PARKER, 3] and 33 Court Square, 
Boston. 


For Circulars, Agencies, and Information, 
address 


OMmce Pine Grove Mineral Springs, 
DOVER, N. H. 


Is prepared to lecture before Lyceums, and 


00} other societies desiring his services. He 


offers the following list of Lectures :— 
l. The Education Question. 


$12 A DAY at home, 
wanted. Outfitand terme free. 
& CO., Augusta, Me. { 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 
ress 


6, 1876, Add 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEN D 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
4 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 
coataining lists of 3000 newspapers, and es- 
timates showing coat of advertising, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, wil) be mailed to 
any address on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 

ddrese THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
5 20 per day at home. Samples 
10 worth Ji free. STINSON & 
„Portland, Maine. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the 9 ite side of this 
R 6. Any OBTAINAB. BOOK NOT IN 

S LIST will be furnished to order. 
Boston. 


Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Agents 
UE 


A well established Publishing and Rook- 
selling House (Freethought) requires 35,000 
to $10,000 to extend its business, Partner- 
ship given, if desired by an unorthodox 
man of right et amp. Address “PUBLISH- 
ER," care Brown & Henderson,18 Clinton 
Place, New York. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES, 


‘ort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view init» manufacture. Prices the 
lowest for properly made gods. Repairing 
and Refitting a branch of our business. 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
157 Washington St., Boston. 


Bo OKS FOR THINKERS. 


Send 25 ets. for THE STYLUS one year, 
u Monthly Record and Keview of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It also contains ao list 
of the standard books of this class. 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 


PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth 8t., New York. 


TEE WEEKLY SUN. 


1778. NEW YORK. 1870. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the 
Centennial year. It is alao the yoarin which 


ap Opposition House of Representatives, the 
first ainoe the war, will be in power at Wash- 
ington; and the of the twenty-third 


election of a President of the United States. 
All of these events are sure to be of great 
interest and importance, especially the two 
latter; and all of them, and everything con- 
nected with them, will be fully and freshly 


comsid~ | reported and expounded in The Sun. 
— ii Crisis in Amor- e Opposition House of Representatives, 
5 z taking up the line of inquiry opened years 
3. Christian versus Chromo-Civiltsa-| ago b Ths Sun, will sternly and diligenti 
tion, ‘investigate the corruptions and misdeeds o 
3. The Piace of &: tual Phomomeme | GRANT'S administration, and will, it is to be 
in a Right Philosophy of Man. hoped, lay the foundation for a new and 
4. Tho Origin and Devolo ont of the | better period in our national history. Of all 
Spiritual Element in Man. This The Sun contain complete and ac- 
5. Christianity and Free Ecligion. N e Its 8 with 
8 Religio early and trustworthy ormation upon 
s z tn Sato. there abaceiiing toplom, 
7. Supernatural Selection. The twenty-third Presidential election, 
8S. English Labor and English Labor-| with the 1 for it, will be memo- 
ors as I saw Them. rable ns dea ding upon Gaaxre aapirations 
orathird term of power and plunder, an 
A still more as deciding who shal) be the can- 
J. EDWARD BROCE, M. D. didate of tho pasty of Reform, and as elect- 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
LABOR REFORM. 


The History of Co-operation 
in England : 


Its Literature and lis Advocates, 


BY 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


VOLUME I, 


THE PIONEER PERIOD—1812 to 1844. 


å masterly work, indispensable to all who 
are interested in the rights of labor and the 
dest method of securing those rights. 


Bent to any address by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of Two DOLLARS, by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ing that candidate. Concerning all these 
subjects, those who read The Sun will have 
the constant means of being thoroughly 
wellinformed, 

The Werkly Sun, which has attained a cir- 
culation of over eighty thousand coples 
already bas ite readers in every State an 
Territory, and we trust that the year 1876 
will see their numbers doubled. wil con- 
tinue to be a thorough newspaper. All the 
general news of the day will be found in it, 
condensed when unimportant, at full length 
when of moment; and always, we trust, 
treated in a clear, Interesting, and instruct- 
ive manner. 

It is our aim to make the Weekly Sun the 
best family newspaper in the world, and we 
shall continue to give in its columns a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading, such as 
stories, tales, poems, sclentitic intelligence, 
and agricultural information, for which we 
are not able to make room in our daily edi- 
tion. The agricultural department espe- 
ctally ia one of its prominent features. The 
fashions are also regularly reported in its 
le chy and so are the markets of every 


nd. 

The Weekly Sun, eight pages with fifty-six 
broad alana, ig only $1°20 a your, post- 
age 2 As this price barely repays the 
cost of the paper, no discount can be made 
from this rate to Olubs, Agents, Postmasters, 
re Daty Sun a argo, f 

e un, a : four- newspa- 

per of twenty-elght columns, ne all Phe 
news for two centa a copy. n 
postage pre aid, 5 5e. 2 month, or 6. 50 4 
year, Sunday edition extra, $1.20 per 
year. We have no savete agents. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 
Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Aaindicated in the Demand of Liberalism," 


‘} 


Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
the Untted States: — 


605 WALNUT Br., PHILADELPHIA 
March 1, 1878. 


To the 
lic of 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
gotatad ata convention held in this city last 

ptember for the purpose of making 
necessary arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennis Congress of Liberals nert sum- 
mer, have decided to call sald Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—further particulars to 
hereafter announced. 

Each organired Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five delegates »e special 
representatives — three in addition its 
President and Secretary. But all indiwid- 
uel Liberals who sympathize with the 
general W and aims of the Liberal 

agues will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order to lessen aa much as possible the 


and to report their names to the undersl, 
through its Secretary. All Liberals, dele- 
gates, or Individuals who desire and in- 
tend to cipete in the Convention are 
requested also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and full b 
addresses to the undersigned, that he may be 
enabled to make the mont favorable terms 
ossible for their accommodation. If noti- 
ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigned has been appoin 
to attend to the ancial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
W for volun contributions to the 
amount of One ousand Hars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost n will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Libe German societies pro to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised $600 of it. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
bere have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of ox sū tion; it 
would be a pity if all the friends of "Libe: 
and Light“ could not do a hundred 
part as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan aay expended) in pro- 
viding suitable balls and head-quarters, ad- 
vertising the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying verbatim reporters, 
publishing n complete pamphlet A* of 
the proceedings, ètc., etc. What fa done 
must be done speedily, since the ar- 
rangements should be completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, anda full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Ibelieve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


At the preliminary Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, aud 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberale, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON x. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to fif- 
teen. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
epectfolly and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds. 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the em 1 of chaplains in Oon- 
asylums, — all other dass dee param — by 
supporta 
public money, shall be discontinued. ? by 
8. We demand that all public e for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, - 


4 We demand that all religions services now sustained 

b7 tte gororament ae be abolished; and eapecially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatensi- 

bly as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religious wor- 
, shall be prohibited. 


8. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or z the 'ernors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
tn ali other artments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
Alties of perjury shall be established in ita atead. 


7. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
ing maa observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all jaws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” n be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cia) religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove Ts this end shall be 
oonaistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 

Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
rg — institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
on impeded, and the moat sacred rights of man in- 
» by rig least interference of the State in matters of 

; an 
Whereas, Certain prave inconsistencies with the general 
t of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
tence of free public 


TamREPoRE, We, the unde 
selves together under the follow 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Arr. 1.—Thé name of this Association shall be Tun Ls- 
BRAL LEAGUE OF 

Aur. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical 1 with the "Demands of Liberal- 
ism" throughout the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgaulzed, and to coäperate beartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shall be local mee 1 free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 


ed, hereby associate our- 


eral, and all auch other means as are peaceable, orderly, . 
and right. 


Arr. Such measures shall be ad: 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds yote of the members. 

ART. 56.—An: n may become a member of the League 
by subscribing Bis or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


Agr, 6.—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committes of thres members; and their duties shali be 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. The President 
and Becre' 8 be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
ABT. 7.—Thoese Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any 
moeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
mente shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ABTILE]. 

Sgorion 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity,or advantage to any sect or ous body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, elther directly or Indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
gects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
88 of the press, or the right of the people peace- 

ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 

SEcTION 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 

ubile trust, in any State. No person aball ever in any 
Beate be deprived of aay ot bis or her rights, privileges, 
ot capacities, or disqualſned for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or 1 7 consequencé of 
any opinions he or she may hold on subject of relig- 


fon, No person shall ever in any State be required i law 
to contribute directly or 8 the support any 
religions society or body of which he or sho is not a yolun- 
tary member. 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, Lege epee or any civil division of any State 
or Tarri , Shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
. on, for the support, or in aid, any church, 
re! igions sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be tangit or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


Moopy’s success as a revivalist is attributed by a 
correspondent of a religious journal to the fact that 
“he le a thorough business man in matters of relig- 
ion.” No rationallst will be permitted to smile at 
this statement. 

Do nor forget to inscribe your name early ln the 
list of those who prove their earnestness for State 
Emancipation by subscribing to the fand for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberala, In coming years, 
that liat may be looked back to as the Centennial 
Roll of Honor,” 


CARDINAL CULLEN, of Ireland, in his Lenten 
Pastoral, recommends heads of families not to allow 
their children to read the newspapers, but to read 
the lives of the saints instead! Which manifests the 
zeal of the Holy Apostolic Empire for the mental II- 
lumination of mankind. 


Tue Boston LTBERAL LEAGUE will hold a public 
meeting at Parker Memorial Hall, corner of Berkeley 
and Appleton Streets, on Friday evening, April 14, 
at half past seven o’clock, Rev. M. J. Savage, of 
this city, has kindly consented to address the League 
on “State Secularization,” and other addresses will 
be made. 

Miss Susan B. ANTHONY has evinced a noble 
spirit in paying off a debt of $10,000 In which she 
was involved by the failure of the Revolution a few 
years ago. She has lectured one hundred and twenty 
times thia season, it la said; and has just paid off the 
last dollar of this heavy debt with the proceeds, 
Such an instance of high integrity le worthy of all 
praise. 

THREE STATE Conventions of the Republican 
party, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, have just 
adopted resolutions on the school question. These 
are quoted below, and especial attention Is due to the 
Ohio one; but they are all non-committal as to Bi- 
ble-reading in the schools, and show that the Repub- 
licans do not dare, as a party, to take positive ground 
either for or agalnet this sectarian practice, It 
would be a great misfortune to perpetuate this non- 
committalism in the United States Constitution. 


THE REPUBLICAN State Convention at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, on March 20, adopted the following 
among their resolutions: ‘‘Third—The safety of the 
republic depends upon the intelligence as well as the 
virtue of its citizens, and it is essential that the pub- 
lic school system shall be maintained in order that 
every child may receive auch education as will fit him 
for useful citizenship; and we are unalterably op- 
posed to any diversion of the public school money for 
any purpose Whatever.“ 


Tue REPUBLICAN State Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, adopted a platform on March 29 containing 
the following plank: ‘‘Seventh—We stand by our 
system of free common schools, supported by gen- 
eral taxation. There must be no division of the 
school fund, and no sectarian interference with the 
schools.“ If the members who voted for this reso- 
lution should become aware of the full meaning of 
thelr own words, they would be amazed to find they 
had voted to exclude the Bible from the schools, 


Accore to the London Times, n papal brief, 
addressed to the Archbishop of Toledo, denounces 


the liberty of worship in Spain as loading the State 

with a great crime, and paving the way to the persecu- 
tion of Catholicism’! Catholics In America are very 

anxious that no attention should be pald to what the 

Church does in other lands; like Bishop McQuaid, 

they declare themselves in no way responsible for 

Mexico, South America, Spain, or any other country 

in the world.” But, begging their pardon, they are 
responsible, just so long as they uphold the Church, 
which will do precisely the same things here, if it 
ever gets the opportunity. To allow religious lib- 
erty, forsooth, is to persecute Catholicism; there- 
fore, down with religious liberty! It is almost funny 
to see radical lambs trying to let the lion out of his 
cage that they may lie down in peace together, and 

innocently hoping it will not be Inside of him. 

Tue REPUBLICAN State Convention at Harrie- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on March 29, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution as a part of their platform: Re- 
solved, That the common safety demands that our 
public schools shall not only be free to all, but shall 
be preserved from all special or partial control. Al 
attempts to divide the school fund for any purpose 
whatever, or to divert any portion of it into a chan- 
nel not under popular control, are to be frowned 
upon and resisted with unyielding firmness. The re- 
cent defeat, in the Democratic Legislature of Mary- 
land, of a Constitutional amendment to secure the 
common school fund of the State against division re- 
veals at once a grave danger and ite source, and, with 
other like facts, makes plain the duty of Congress to 
submit euch an amendment to the Conatitution of 
the United States as, when adopted, will effectually 
defend the common school system from all enemies, 
open or covert.“ 

THE OPENING paper of this week's issue of THE 
InpEx is by Rev. Father Lambert, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., who offers a reply to our recent lecture on the 
school question. We have carefully read and con- 
sidered it; but we can neither profess to regard it as 
a ‘valid reply“ nor yet go over the same ground un- 
necessarily a second time. To do this would be un- 
profitable as well as tedious; but we will do for Fa- 
ther Lambert what no Catholic journal would do 
for us—give him a full and fair hearing before our 
readers. A few misreports (of course accidental) of 
our own words we have ventured to correct in the 
body of his article; but we can only enter a general 
disclaimer as to many ‘inferences? he draws, 
Whether he strengthens or weakens Bishop Me- 
Quald's argument, our readers will be able to decide 
for themselves without ourhelp. It is only neces- 
sary to remind them of one passage in our lecture: 
In saying this, I do not in the least question the 
sincerity of the Roman priesthood.” Father Lam- 
bert asema to have overlooked this passage. 

ALL who believe that a secular State can in justice 
support only secular schools should heartily combine 
to make the Centennial Congress of Liberals a great 
success. It is needed to give audible and emphatic 
utterance to the conviction of all true Americans 
that the public school system, In order to be perma- 
nent, must be just to all; it is needed to warn the 
people againet precipitately adopting a Constitutional 
Amendment which shall practically put the schools 
under the control of the Protestant sects as a whole. 
This species of sectarianism ia exactly as bad as any 
other; and the greatest danger at present seems to be 
the probability of the adoption of Mr. Blaine’s stud- 
ledly ambiguous amendment to the Constitution. It 
would be better to walt till the public mind is 
brought to a clear perception that all the institutions 
of a true republic, so far as they are sustained by 
general taxation, must be absolutely secular; and a 
well advertised, well attended. and well reported 
Congress of Liberals would exert no small influence 
in directing wisely the general tendency of public 
opinion on this subject. 
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* LIST OF LIBEBAL LEAGUES, 


T. Louis, Mo,—M. A. McCord, President; P. A. Lofgrean, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries, 5 
Boeron, Maze,—¥. E. Abbot, President; J. P, Titcomb, 
G. A. Bacon, Secretaries, 
Jsyverson, On10.—W, H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 


Secretary. 
gr JOBE, CAL.—A. J. Spencer, President; J, L. Hatoh, 
ccretary, , f q 
TOLEDO, 1owa—J. Reedy, Preatdent; E. 8. Beckley, Secre- 


tary. 
VINELASD, N. J.—Jobo Gage, Preaident; Sue M. Clute, 


Secretary. ' 

9898 NER.— J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
etary. 

OLATHE. KAN.—8. B. 8. WUson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


Becre A 

DETROIT, Mron.—W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretaon, 
Secretary. 

BSEEDSVILLE, Mion.— A. O. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Kuowles, 1 

OonOL A, Mo. — R. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Sacretury, i 

Bara, Mu—F. G. Barker, Prealdent; C. Rhodes, Secre * 

BERUS, Wis.—President, J, D, Walter; Secretary, J. D. 
Kruschke. 

WasniNarox, D.. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Orawrord, Secretary. 

Acuoes, OHIO. Hohn Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 
urer. 

MISNEAPOLI8, MINN.— . O. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J, Head, Seoretaries. 

New Yous, N.Y.. b. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


Secretary. 
BT. 2 Mo.—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 


Secretary. 

AU CLAIRE, WIS.— President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy. 

BALBEO, lnp.—President, T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 

New ORAL La.—President, É. Vorster; Secretary, J. 
E. ace. 

Bay Crry, Mion.—President, S. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 


Johnson. 
CLEARFIELD, Pa.—S8. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 


Secretary. 

BAVE CITY, WW. Ohr. Bpiehr, President; Robert Ounradi, 
Secretary. 

Acausta, WIS. — Davis Jackson, President; George P. 
Vanx, Secretary. 

WATERTOWN, N.Y.—L. D. Olney, President; W. A. How- 
land, L. M. Delano, Secretaries. 

PRILADELPSIA, Pa,—Mrs, Carrie B. Kilgore, President; 
Jobn 5, Dye, Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE.—Theodore Fritz, President; D. C. Zuüning, 
Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE (Second League).—R. O. Spencer, President; 
R. Boyd, Secretary. 

NORTHUMBDEBLAND, PA.—M. B. Priestley, President; Chas, 
Collins, Secretary, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—E. E. Denniston, President; M. A. 
Dewey, Suore; 

MEDINA, Mixx. Allen Grave, President; Taylor Archi- 
bald, Secretary. 

OooraesviLue, Mio. — George A. Farr, President; H. 
Potts, Secretary. 

Oursrox HolLLow, N.¥.—Theodore A. Cookingham, Presi- 
dent; Lee G. Graham, Secretary, 


A Catholic Priest's Reply. 7 


BY REV. L. A. LAMBERT. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

In an editorial paragraph on your lecture on the 
school question, you say: “If a valid reply can be 
made to our reasoning, we shall be the first to admit 
its force.“ These words are my excuse for submit- 
ting the following thoughts on the lecture. 

Mr. Abbot sets out by objecting to the word “sect” 
as applicable to the party which he represents. The 
secularists are strenuous in the endeavor to appear 
above and independent of partisan or sectarian in- 
fluences, that they may the better assume the char- 
acter of unbiased and disinterested judges, and look 
down with the superiority of gods on poor wrangling 
mortals below. But the world has a stubborn way 
of not always granting us the positiona we would 
fain assume. e secularists must submit to the in- 
evitable, and be classed where they belong; that is, 
among partisans and sectarians of the bitterest type. 
Their bitter hostility to everything that does not 
meet with their approbation; their supercilious con- 
tempt for those who differ with them; thelr obtrusive 

rofessions of patriotism, philanthropy, and interest 
for the Whole people”; their exalted opinion of 
their wisdom, and their contempt for the opinions 
and righte of others when they clash with their 
theories; their disposition to attribute improper mo- 
tives to opponents; their slurs, jibes, and quips at 
religion and Christianity stamp them in indelible 
characters as an anti-Christian sect,—insidious and 
crafty, because wanting the candor to avow openly 
their ultimate principles and designs, Ae a sect, 
then, they must expect to be treated, and as such 
their arguments must be met. 

A few extracts from Mr. Abbot's lecture will Ilue- 
trate what I have said. He says: What makes a 
party partisan or sectarian fe the selfish endeavor to 
sacrifice the interests of the whole people to thelr 
own interests as a mere part of the people; while, if 
any party aima honestly (the secularists, for in- 
stance?) at securing the interests of the whole peo- 

le, by rendering equal and exact justice to every in- 

vidual, itis strictly a non-sectarian party.’’ This 
definition has no force except on the supposition that 
the secularists are honest, sincere, and unselfish, 
while all Christian denominations are dishonest, in- 
sincere, and selfish; therefore they are sectarian, and 
secularism is not. This ie an instance of that cool 
assumption of superiority on the of the secular- 
ists which cannot for a moment be tolerated in de- 
bate. This method of dealing with the school ques- 
tion is characteristic of the secular peat They as- 
sume to be the joiga of Individual ts, and the 
sole guardian of the interests of the ‘‘whole people,” 
forgetting that the good of the whole people le best 
attained by securing to each individual hie constitu- 
tional rights. 

Once for all, then, it must be understood that we 
are all on equal terms, equally sincere, honest, and 
patriotic, and any argument based on an assumption 


to the contrary is not valid, - not worthy of respectful 
consideration. 


MINOR OBJECTIONS. 


Under this head Mr, Abbot groups together the fol- 
lowing objections to the State schools, and makes 
what he deems a suitable reply. 

Ist. It ia charged (by Bishop McQuaid) that the 
State school system, as compared with the Catholic 
parochia) school system, Is unduly expensive, and 
the merit of economy la pleaded for the latter.“ 

Mr. Abbot concedes this to be true to a certain ex- 
tent. The. aaya the Cal oost BO 
mote than one-fourth or one-third the expense of the 
public schools. The former replies by insinuating 
(a method of statement in which he ia an adept) that 
the education given in the Catholic schools is inferior 
to that given in the State schools. As this is en- 
tirely gratuitous, I meet it with a simple denial. 

he Bishop, in hia lecture, contends that in every 
important point, except costliness of building and 
expensiveness of teachers, Catholic schoole are su- 
perior to State schools. They are more thorough in 
secular studies; there is less cramming, and lese mul- 
tiplicity of useless branches of learning.” And he 
challenges comparison. This, it would seem, ought 
to settle this point, at least until some tangible proof 
isa 2 to the contrary. 

r. Abbot does not understand how the denomina- 
tional system, if universally adopted, would reduce 
the total coat of education on the whole. The Bieh- 
op anticipates this difficulty by quoting from an arti- 
cle in the New York Daily Bulletin on the cost of ed- 
ucation in Germany, where the denominational 
school system Is in operation, showing that our State 
schools cost most and perform least. The firet por- 
tion of his statement he proves by a comparison of 
figures. The heaviest taxed German State is Hesse 
Cagse). The tax for school purposes is 34 cents per 
head, while In Cincinnati the tax per head ts $2,50, 
Yet more than half the children of Cincinnati are in 
denominational and private schoole. New York City 
taxes four dollars per head, while 30,000 children at- 
tend denominational schools. And in Boston, in 
1878, the cost was seven dollars per head. This argu- 
ment from economy is, then, based on fact. 


2d. The gradual expansion of the common school 
system, bythe establishment of State high schools, 
normal schools, and universities, is dwelt upon as a 
great evil which will ultimately involve the destrnc- 
tlon of denominatipnal institutions of the correspond- 
ing grade.“ 

Mr. Abbot sees no Injustice in this crushing out of 
existence those denominational institutions that 
bave been established by the people at their own ex- 
penee, inspired by a love of education. He rather 
boasts of it as a proof of the superiority of the State 
institutions. There would be little to boast of If the 
State institutions were placed on equal footing, 
aubject to fair-competition. That evangelical Insti- 
tutions of learning are fast fading away before the 
atheistic development or expansion of the State 
school ayatem is a fact clearly set forth in Bishop Me- 
Quaid’s lecture. We look upon this decrease of 
Proteatant colleges with regret, for with all their 
faulta they inculcated some idea of Christianity. But 
whose fault is it? The evangelicals have no one to 
blame but themselves. For many years back they 
have been playing into the hands of the secular pany 
in thelr blind zeal to oppose and harasa their Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens, By their assistance that party, 
having grown orong, begins to make manifest its 
ultimate purposes. It turns upon those it has used; 
it casts them aside as the gambler throwa away the 
cards with which he has won the game and robbed 
hia antagonist, One of the first results of this un- 
fortunate action on the part of non-Catholic Christ- 
ians is to see thelr colleges and {natitutionsa of learn- 
Ing fade away, as the Indian fades and disappears be- 
fore the onward march of the white man, or as a ship 
disappears in a atorm, Will they learn anything 
from this? Will they see their mistake before it is 
too late? Will Mr, Abbot's contemptuous fling at 
their “worthlesa colleges" open their eyes? We fear 
not. Inthe words of the Bishop, “some heads take 
In truth slowly, others only by trepanning.““ 

It is unjust for the State to paralyze legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise and monopolize education, when it 
cannot give it as cheaply or as satisfactorily as it can 
be otherwise obtained. Thevery existence of those 
denominational institutions at which Mr. Abbot 
laughs is a aolemn protest against the usurped mo- 
nopoly of the State. He draws a comparison be- 
tween Cornell and Michigan Univeraities and the 
other institutions. These universities should cer- 
talnly show some result for the money they have re- 
ceived from the people. Millions have been expend- 
ed on them, and what ia the social result? It is ab- 
solutely imperceptible, intangible,—like a drop of 
water in the ocean. So fow are their students com- 
pared with the great bulk of American youth that 
when they return to society they are lost sight of, 
and are as rarely to be met with as the proverbial 
dead ass. The denominational institutions must 
contend against Incalculable odds. The vast re- 
sources of ‘the State are pred against them, and yet 
they struggle on, and their beneficent influence on 
society is manifest in every direction, A generous 
sentiment of manhood would impel us to look upon 
them with admiration for their self-sacrificing ear- 
nestness and manly perseverance in the face of un- 
juust and unfair competition, and yet we find one who 
rejoices when they are crnshed beneath the jugger- 
naut of secularism. 

Again, State universities work injustice to the 
great majority of the people, by giving to the sons of 
the rich, who can afford to send them, an education 
to earn their living in the learned professions. This 
le taxing the poor to educate the rich. Any system, 
school or otherwise, that brings about this state of 


things, has in it something radically wrong. To put 
all on an equal footing, poor children should be 
taught trades at the expense of the State. Givea 
man sound religious principles and a good trade, and 
you will have a good, reliable, and trustworthy citi- 
zen, precisely what the State needs. An expansion 
of the echool system in the direction of trades would 
be far less objectionable than the expansion towards 
universities;-aa well as more wise and statesmaclike. 
Two of the prime causes of crime are the ignorance 
of trades and the education of youth to be above hon- 
est tefl. The learned professiona are overstocked ; it 
is only the few who enter therein succeed, and she 
greater number who fail are unfitted for work, and, 
being ashamed to beg, they are led to use or abuse 
their education in questionable directlona. This 
leads to the forgeries, frauds, and swindlings in high 
aud low places, that are beginning to make us, as s 
people, notorious over the civilized world. 

Sd. The common school system in ite present 
form and manner of administration tends to demor- 
alize both teachers and children." 

To this Mr. Abbot replies first, by referring to the 
Report of the Committee of Education of the New 
York City Council of Political Reform, etc, Pub- 
lished in 1873"; and secondly, by the truly Arabic 
reply, ‘You're another.“ Neither of these is satis- 
factory. The public school system is now on trial; 
the Catholic schoole and convents will plead when 
their case comes on. When it does come on, I would 
suggest as the most appropriate place for the trial the 
ruins of the convent under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill Monumeut, that was burned some years ago by 
a Boston mob; it would be exceedingly appropriate 
in thts our Centennial year, If Mr. Abbot had given 
less of his apace to the bugbear of Patria Potestas, 
aud a little more of it to those statistice to which he 
merely refers, this portion of his lecture would have 
been more interesting, and perhaps more convincing. 
He has only thought fit to give a reference to a book 
that not one in ten thonsand will ever see; but how 
could he give statistics ?—aince there are no statistics 
of common-schoo! morality or immorality; for, from 
the very nature of unconvicted crime, such statistics 
are Impossible. 

The Bishop’s statement In reference to the im- 
moral tendency of the common school system is 


s| based on documentary evidence, to which he re- 


ferred, He quoted Henry Ward Beecher, a defender 
of the school system in full accord with the secular- 
iste, This representative New England divine in his 
last Thanksgiving sermon drew a picture of the con- 
dition of morals in the Brooklyn schools, in which 
were teachers who held their positions by the sacri- 
fice of their virtue to the school commissioners, 
Thomas W. Field, Superintendent of Schools in the 
same city of Brooklyn, in his annual report of four or 
five years ago, gave a fearful account of the prevalent 
immorality; so fearful, indeed, that, in the interest 
of morality it was thought better to suppress the foul 
and disgusting detaila, Professor Agassiz, in his ad- 
dress before the Massachusetts State Teachers“ Aa- 
sociation, stated that by their own confession a ma- 
jority of the unfortunate women of that city traced 
thelr introduction in thelr downward course to the 
public schools, To show that these are not isolated 
cases, I will add some additional, that will convince 
the reader that the immoral tendency is the rule and 
not the exception, 

Some yeara ago the public were startled by awful 
developments of depravity in one of the female 
schools of Boston,—so horrible indeed as almost to 
WN belief. The Boston Timea published the 
whole occurrence at the time; but after creating 
great excitement for a few daya or weeks, the matter 
was quietly hushed up, for fear of furnishing argu- 
ments to the Catholics and injuring the character of 
the common achoole, Seme few years ago other 
startling facts came to light in New York, involvi 
the character of leading schoo): commissioners and o 
some of the principal female teachers in the common 
achools of that city, These scandals became too 
notorious to be either blinked or smothered, and 
several of the secular papers came out to lash vice in 
high places. Among these was the New York Sun- 
day Dispatch and the New York Trfbune. The Dis- 
patch opens its article with the following caption and 
paragraph :— 

“PROSTITUTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.”’ 

“Oh! that we had gone to reside in the backwoods, 
or been buried among Hottentots, ere we had been 
felt constrained to write that startling caption, and 

tint what will be found beneath It. If we are to 

ave our children instructed by the abandoned of 
both sexes; if our very schools are to be converted 
into instruments of harlotry; if our courtesans are 
‘to teach the young idea how to shoot,’ we had bet- 
ter adopt the creed and practices of Mormons at once, 
We were anxious to disregard it; we have tried to 
throw it overboard; we have endeavored to force a 
disbelief of its contents; we have made every effort 
to convince ourselves that such a horrible slate of 
affairs cannot possibly exist; but all these endeavors 
have resulted in a conviction that it is our duty to 
bring the matter before the public.. . It appears 
that the object of some who seek an election to the 
school-board is not only to ‘raise the wind’ whereby 
they may live in splendor and fare sumptuously the 
remaining years of their lives after they have become 
politically defunct, but also a desire to satisfy their 
carnal appetites, at the expense of the honor of some 
of the weak-minded engaged in teaching the female 
youth of the city. Does the public doubt that a 
school-commissioner or trustee can succeed in ob- 
taining a mistress from among the many female 
teachers employed? If so, doubt no longer, because, 
unfortunately for truth and virtue, and for all the 
frail victims of their lust, they are too often succesa- 
ful! And for what consideration do these deluded 
creatures become the willing sacrifice to ascoundrel’s 
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beastiiness? Ambition. Ay, elevation from the po- 
sition of a virtuous subordinate to that of a crime- 
n In the ward in which I reside, 
there exists at this time an exemplification of the 
truth of my assertions, and the fact Is as notorious as 
that the commissioner, who holds a prominent posi- 
tion in one of the important committees of the board, 
required all who made application to be appointed 
teachers to submit themselves, not to an examina- 
tion as to the capacity of the applicant, but to a per · 
sonal inspection by hia fair inamorata! If the ap- 
plicant’s personal appearance pleased thisquean, she 
recelved an appointment; It not, the applicant was 
told that her ‘examination had not proved satisfac- 
tory, and she could not be appointed,’ The reme- 
dies that have been resorted to periodically, to rid 
ourselves of present and to prevent future griev- 
ances, have proved abortive. ... What answer can 
we make to this charge? The purity of our children 
is too sacred a trust to be trifled with in the mi- 
nutest particular, We cannot submit for one mo- 
ment to even a bare suspicion that the children are 
contaminated by the touch of lewd and lascivious 
: 2 supposed to be virtuous, or glared at with 
ibidinous eyes by lechers lu educational office,—the 
thought that innocent young girls instructed in these 
schools may be subject to these vile influences. 
What evil could not be effected by a depraved mis- 
tress of a commissioner,—a mistress in charge, as 
principal, of a female school? How speciously and 
skilfully she could distil the leprous polson into the 
ears of the eldest for the advantage of herself and 
her official paramour! We shudder as these 
— 2 find utterance" (see Spalding's Miscellanea, 
a 679), 

á uch tain as these, and many others could 
be adduced, prove the tendency of our public schools 
to demoralize both teachers and pupils. And they 
are sufficient of themselves to establish the state- 
ment of the Bishop, We take no pleasure in tearing 
the bandages from this ulcerous institution which is 
honey-combing and sapping the very vitale of a noble 
and naturally virtuous people; but when this Mo- 
kanna of American society is held up as the boast 
of our age and the glory of the republic, to touch 
which is treason; when millions of dollars are ex- 
pended in support of it; when strenuous effort is 
made to perpetuate and make it compulsory; when 
it is beginning to be used as a huge and Irresistible 
machine to crush ont what little of positive religion 
remains to save aoclaty from social shipwreck,—it 18 
time to tear away the mask and exhibit it to the 
pus of a deceived and too confiding Christian people, 
n its naked and revolting deformity. 

O Christian people of whatsoever creed, In the 
name of the Christian’a God whom we all adore, 
panse and reflect on the consequences of your 
action! Your prejudices lead you to join with those 
who would expel all religion from the schools, be- 
cause in doing so you oppose your Catholic fellow- 
citizens; but remember, when we are down, they 
will turn and rend you, and they will make of the 
school system a propaganda of Infidelity or atheism, 
and obliterate revealed religion from the land. In- 
stead of — with them under the vain delusion 
that you are using them and not they you, you should 
unite with all who belleve in Christianity, and come 
to some compromise before it is too late. 


THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE, 


Mr. Abbot recognizes the importance of conscience, 
and says that the strength of the Catholic objection 
to the school system lies In the claim that the Catho- 
lic conscience le violated and oppressed by this sys- 
tem. This is not strictly correct. It la our individ- 
ual sense of justice and equality before the law and 
the Constitution that Is violated. The Catholic con- 
science, unlike that of the secularists, if they have 
any, is not aggressive. The Catholic conscience is 
not violated by the school system as such, nor by 
Protestant worship and instruction therein, nor by 
the negative atheism of the secularists, providing 
they are not compelled to pay for it. It is against 
the Catholic consclence to support Protestant wor- 
ship, or pay for Protestant instruction, or to support 
schools from which God is formally and officially 
expelled. But, as the case stands at present, he is 
compelled to support either the one or the other of 
these kinds of schools, and it 1s this fact that conati- 
tutes the invasion and nypon of his conscience. 
From this invasion the Constitution pledges him im- 
munity, and in the schools as thoy now exist, or 
would exist under pure secularism, this pledge is 
broken. It is against this instance of bad falth that 
the Catholic protests. $ 

The Catholic conscience is the measure and ex- 
pression of his reason, instructed in the law of God 
as interpreted by the Church. It is of no consé- 
quence, whether he geta It from the priests, bishops, 
or the Pope, providing he has adopted it of his own 
volition; It must ba respected and protected as lo 
as it does not infringe on the rights of others, or le 
its possessor to violate the laws of the land. But 
““‘aninstrncted and perverted consciences are al- 
together too common in this world.“ Mr. Abbot 
never said a truer thing than this, and, as an illus- 
tration of it, I quote from hie own lecture delivered 
In Syracuse some time ago: There is good in Christ- 
fanity, but its fundamental idea—being founded on 
the will of Christ—is not consistent with liberty. It 
is enough to say to a Christian, It la the will of God, 
or of Christ,’ to satisfy him of a duty. But this is 
not sufficient.” This, I presume, is the kind of non- 
eectarianiam Mr. Abbot would have taught in the 
schools. 

[L le necessary to interpolate here the statement 
that the alleged quotation from our lecture“ is 
only an inaccurate newspaper report of an extempore 
speech. The pith of our argument was that Christ- 
Janity resta on will, while Free Religion rests on 


reason—that the former finds its highest law in a 
supposed personal command of or of Christ, 
while the latter finds ita highest law in the Imper- 
sonal obligations of nat morality, It was the 
substitution of mere will for natural reason and right 
as the supreme anthority in morals, that we declared 
to be inconsistent with Uberty. By this statement 
we abide.—Ep.] 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC CONSCIENCE CLAIMS. 


The Catholic conscience demands ‘Catholic edu- 
cation for Catholic children.“ Thie ia the whole 
question in a nutshell. But of whom is this de- 
manded? Not of the State. The Catholic does not 
demand education of the State; he would rather 
that the State would confine itself to ita legitimate 
sphere — law-making and goua duty,—and leave 
education of children to the parents, thelr natural 
and divinely appointed guardians, Butif the State 
assumes the office of teacher and taxes him to sup- 
port schools, the Catholic tax-payer claims to have 
some volce in deciding what kind of education ls to 
be given,—particularly to his own children, This is 
what he claims, and he claims it not as a Catholic, 
but asa tax-payer and a citizen, and his clalm ia at 
least as good as the seculariet’s. If the State will not 
farnish education to suit us, we object to its furnish- 
Ing, at our expense, an education that will suit the 
secularist. 

“Whoever wants sectarian education is perfectly 
free to get it; but it must be at their own cost.“ 

And I answer, whoever wants schools from which 
God is expelled is free to have them; but it must be 
at his own cost. To say, as Mr, Abbot does, that 
the State does not prevent Catholics educating thelr 
children at their own expense, is to defend the State 
against an attack that noone has made. The Catho- 
lic, being a citizen and a tax-payer, has the right to 
send his child to the State schools; in this right is 
the right that his child’s religion be not tampered 
with. When be brings hia child to the school, he 
finds two bars to its entrance,—Protestantism, in some 
form, or secularism. In this sense he ja debarred 
from his rights and the benefits acquired by taxation, 
and punished for hia faith. Thus indirectly, yet 
practically and as a matter of fact, his conscience te 
trampled on. And for not submitting uncomplain- 
ingly he is accused of having an unreasonable con- 
gelence. 

“The State onght to furnish education, but not 
sectarianism.” 

By sectarianism Mr. Abbot means religion accord- 
ing to the ideas of the parent. And I ask, why not 
furnish thie, if it could be done in a manner satis- 
factory to all? Is it wrong for the State to consult 
the will of Its citizens? If a system could be found 
that would give satisfaction to all denominations as 
well as to the seculariats, would it be wrong or un- 

ust to apy one for the State to adopt such a system ? 

fall to see it, The State in this matter of educa- 
tion is the agent of the people, and we find nothing 
{nconaiatent in its consulting, where it is poselble, the 
Interests and predilections of those it represents. 

“The Catholic conscience demands equal rights, 
Very well; that it ought to have.’ > 

As a matter of fact the Catholic conacience does 
not demand equal rights. The Catholic demands 
equal rights as a citzen by virtue of the Constitution, 
and not by virtue of his conscience. This may seem 
a small matter, but bad logic often creeps in through 
inexact expressions. It is this false notion of con- 
science that misleads Mr. Abbot to say the Catholic 
conscience ia unreasonable. But do Catholics have 
equal righta? We answer, they have not. Mr, Ab- 
bot admits our rights are invaded by Protestant wor- 
ship and teaching in the State schools. Weare taxed 
to support this worship and teaching. This is as 

at an injustice as to tax us to support an estab- 

{shed Church. But if the schools are made purely 
secular, if all religion ie carefully excluded there- 
from? This does not lessen the difficulty, because 
under no circumstances can we in conacience en God 
a system that formally and officially exeludes God, 
the Master and Glver of life, The State compels us 
to do this, and thus it will be seen that wa do not 
enjoy those equal rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. But even if the purely secular system were 
tolerable, conld Mr. Abbot guarantee us immunity 
from the opposite wrong? A little reflection will 
show him he cannot. While Protestants are in the 
majority, it will remain the same, and if Catholics 
are ever in the majority, which ie not {mprobable, 
what isto prevent them imposing on the minority? 
Certainly nothing in the achool system, which from 
ita very nature is liable to this abuse. This is a rad- 
ical defect of the system. 

“Equal rights will be secured when Catholics haye 
as much right to have thelr religion taught in the 
sanoa as Protestant Jew, or Radical,—that is, none 
at all. 

In this hypothesis the Catholics, Proteatanta, and 
Jews will not have equal rights with the secularists. 
The secularists will have the schools to suit them at 
the expense of Christiane and Jews. The latter 
have the same right to be consulted as the former. 
The secularist would consider it an oppression to be 
compelled to support echools that would meet my 
views, and I, as well, consider it oppressive to be 
taxed to support schools that he approves of, He 
will say I am unreasonable; but who ls the judge of 
the reasonableness of it,—the secularist? I deny his 
jurisdiction and competency; and for want of an 
ae I answer, Tu quoque. 

To whom shall the schools belong—to the Church 
or tothe State? That is the clean issue, I do not 
see any way to reconcile here the two consciences,” 

I was not aware until now that that soulless corpo- 
ration called the State had a conscience, but there is 
a way to reconcile them. The schools should belong 
to neither, or to both, as would be the casein the 


denominstional system. The schools should belong 
eee to the parents; let the State manipu- 
ate the funds, if yon will, but let the parents agree 
AN a system that will be just and satisfactory to 


To make the schools Protestant by requiring or 
ermitting Protestant worship in them ie truly a vio- 
ation of all but Protestant consciences. But it ie 
easy to rectify this wrong, and to establish a perfect 
equality of rights In the case, by simply secularizing 
the schools altogether,” 

This method of settling the question has the 
merit of simplicity. It ie a short way of making 
their rights equal by ignoring all their elaime, 
and heeding only the claims of the secularist. 
In this way the slave-holdera in the South rec- 
ognized the equal rights of the slaves by re- 
ducing them to zero. The vast majority of tax- 
payers in this country are Christians, yet it Is coolly 

roposed to Ignore their rights and predilections in 

avor of a party which is so contemptibly amall as 
not to be able, when left to itself, to make a percepti- 
ble ripple on the surface politic, 

“The Catholic conscience is not satisfied with 
equality,—it demands privileges.“ 

It is the secularists who want the privilege of 
settling this school question according to thelr own 
notion, and in disregard of the consciences of others, 
—and carping at every one who has not independence 
enough to differ with them. They it is who, nnder 
false pretences, want the privileges of having their 
wishes alone consulted, and of looking upon religion 
as a tolerated nuisance iu the schools; and this, as 
Mr. Abbot would express it, is an instance of unpar- 
alleled audacity, 

“To pretend that this careful exclusion of all relig- 
{ous worship and instruction is to teach irreligion, is 
an instance of unparalleled audacity.“ 

The careful exclusion, etc,, is not to teach irrelig- 
fon, but the careful exclusion is iteelf an act of un- 
pres irreligion which no Christian can tolerate. 

t ls a public, formal, and official insult to Almighty 
God,, equal in kind, if not in degree, to the anti- 
Christian edicts of the Roman Emperors. To thrust 
religion out of the schools is certainly to teach the 
children that it ls something very contemptible, if not 
very bad. To place religion on a level with immoral 
literature ie certainly to leave an irreligious, if not 
an anti-Christian, impression, From the very nature 
of man, religion ia the nearest thing to his heart; 
more have died for it than for any other cause; and 
yet It is proposed to insult the great body of tax-pay- 
ere, through their children, by a public, formal, and 
official expulsion of religion from ay institution sup- 
ported at their expense! 

“Tt is impossible to teach the multiplication table 
and the Catholic catechism at the same instant.“ 

Well, this is coming down to first principles; but, 
seriously, did Mr. Abbot ever attribute such an idiotic 
idea to Catholics? If so, it ia no wonder he thinks 
them unreasonable. Does he think by a religious 
school we mean ons in which two branches are 
taught at the same instant? A religions school la 
one in which the will of God is recognized as the 
norm or rule of conduct; in which positive princi- 
ples of morality are inculcated; into which a corrupt 
political school-commissioner cannot send his mis- 
tress to be supported at public expense; in which a 
person who would say that Abraham attempted to 
murder his own son, 28 Mr. Abbot did, would. not be 
permitted to teach the A B P; from which a 
teacher who would say that the will of Christ was 
not consistent with liberty,“ as Mr. Abbot did, would 
be expelled. Such is our idea of a Christian school, 
—not one in which mathematics and theology are 
taught at the same instant. The irreligion of secu- 
lar schools consists not in not teaching religion, but 
In the formal exclusion of it. This once understood, 
It obviates the disagreeable necessity of selecting ei- 
ther of those formidable horns which Mr. Abbot 
took such care to construet for us. 

Mr. Abbot makes a distinction between the citizen 
and the parent, and says that the claims of the Catb- 
olic’s conscience rest on hie claime as a parent. I 
have said the Catholic conscience has no claims In 
the case. The guarantees of the Constitution and 
the pledged faith of the government are the basis of 
the Catholic’s claim, and the claim is not made as a 
parent, but asa citizen. It is not correct to say that 

‘the Catholic conscience claims exemption from the 
public school-tax for Catholic parents as such.” This 
is a false assumption, and Mr. Abbot drawa many false 
conclusions from it. For instance, It ls the rights 
inherent in Catholic parentage which constitute the 

unds of protest against taxation for the pub- 
ic schools.“ It is the sacred obligations which God 
has imposed on him as a parent that constitute the 
grounds of his protest, and it is the guarantees of the 
Constitution that constitute his claim. 

Again: The protest (of Catholics against the 
achool-tax) ia essentially a denial of the general obli- 
gation of citizenship in the name of church mem- 
bership and family tles.“ 

Do the obligations of citizenship imply a denial of 
church membership and family ties, or the denial of 
our obligations to ? Is the State all, and the iu- 
dividual, the family, and the Church nothing? 
Must they all be crushed beneath the ponderous ma- 
chinery of the State? If so, it is time to know It,— 
time to consider whither we are tending. 

J must consider the astounding claim of Catholic 
parents to be treated as if they were not citizens at 
all, but to be excepted, set be ‘rai by themselves, and 
permitted to receive the benefits of the State without 
. the corresponding obligatione.’ 

The Catholic claim is that they should not be set 
apart and denied the rights enjoyed by others. They 
are willing to bear their share of the burdens of citi- 
zenship; but if by“ benefits of the State“ is meant 
secular education inspired by the principles an- 
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nounced by Mr. Abbot, they cannot accept them un- 
der any circumstances. Timeo Daneos et dona fer- 
entes. 

PARENTAL PREROGATIVE. 


The Parental Prerogative ia the authority which 
God has granted to the individual over his offspring. 
Thie authority arises from the obligations which God 
has imposed upon the parent, on the principle that 
every obligation supposes the means to fulfil it. St. 
Paul formulates it in these words, ‘‘Children, obey 
your parents in all things; for this is well pleasing to 
the Lord.” This prerogative has of course no mean- 
Ing for those who believe not in God, or for those 
who, like Mr. Abbot, hold that the will of God is not 
consistent with liberty. . 

[We never held or sald that. The will of God as 
interpreted by the Catholic Church is cértainly the 
destruction of liberty; but the will of God as inter- 
preted by the individual conscience and reason is 
only another name for liberty.—Ep,] 

It has, however, a very definite meaning to the 
Christian, which he wishes his child to learn in the 
schools. It was not necessary for Mr. Abbot to ex- 
haust his time in committing Catholics to the doc- 
trine of the Parental Prerogative and its natural se- 
quence, that the family ia the unit of society. They 
hold these two doctrines, and accept the consequences 
that logically follow. There ie no tribe, society, or 
nation in existence, savage or civilized, that does 
not recognize the Parental Prerogative. There is 
not a theological school In existence, Christian, Pa- 
gan, or heathen, that does not recognize it. There 
was never a state or condition of society, not even 
excepting Spartan paganism, that did not, in a 
greater or less degree, recognize the Parental Prerog- 
ative as the result of a natural or divine law, It 
may have been distorted, exaggerated, and car- 
tied to extremes, as it was in pagan Rome, but it 
never, in any State or age, 4 to be recognized as 
one of the cardinal principles of social order. It 16 
recognized by our common and statute law, and by 
the decisions of our courts of law, as well as. by ev- 
ery known code of laws. It is recognized by Mr. Ab- 
bot himself in another part of his lecture. He saya: 
“The paren has a right to exercise authority over 
the child, his authority is that of the natural guardi- 
an of the child. The child's reason and conscience 
being undeveloped, the parent represents them dur- 
ing the child's minority, The parent also has the 
right to supervise and direct the education of the 
child to u very considerable extent.“ We have here, 
in Mr. Abbot’s own words, a full admission of every- 
thing comprehended under the term ‘‘Parental Pre- 
rogative.“ [By no means.—Ep,] This prerogative 
is not a concession of the State; it is a concession or 
grant from God, and ls independent of, and above, 
the authority of the State, circumscribed and limited 
by the laws of God alone. 


THE FAMILY IS THE SOCIAL UNIT. 


That this fact is recognized in all antiquity le ad- 
mitted by Sir Henry Maine, whom Mr. Abbot quotes. 
All God's dealings with men as recorded In the two 
Testaments are based on this truth. Both Christian 
and heathen nations have acted on the principle that 
the family isthe unit of society. Our own govern- 
ment recognizes it, For instance, the law that a 
wife cannot sue or be sued during coverture; the law 
of inheritance whereby the children inherit the prop- 
erty of the father of the family recognize the family 
as the social unjf. The individual fs the political 
unit, that is, the recognized agent or actor in all po- 
litical functions. Our government does not, howev- 
er, recognize even this unity fully, aince it does not 

rmit all individuals to vote. The doctrina that the 

amily is the unit of society is recognized as a Chriat- 
lan principle, The secularists are free to reject it, 
and we are equally free to hold it, and we are not to 
be frightened out of it by the bugbear of Patria 
Potestas. : 
STALKING-HONSE OF THE POPE. 


Mr. Abbot tells us by inference that Catholics are 
not candid in their professions and claims of the 
Parental Prerogative. ‘‘The Church does not recog- 
nize any ‘Parental Prerogative’ at all as towards it- 
self.” We are uot dealing with the Church; the 
Church as such asks nothing of the State. We have 
to deal with Individual Catholic citizens in reference 
totheirrights under the Constitution. Thisintroduc- 
tion of the Church as a party in the case only tends 
to throw dust in our eyes. If the Church is harsh 
and tyrannical with her members, or unreasonable in 
her demands, it la the business of those members, 
Looking on the Church as a divine institution, as the 
Catholic does, he is bound to respect her decisions, 
and obey her laws; and this obedience does not 
make us spiritual slaves, for the will of God is not 
inconsistent with liberty, Every society has the 
5 — to make its conditions of membership. The 
Church, as a society, makes certain conditions of 
membership. The Individual is to judge whether 
the advantages arising from membership ara an 
equivalent for the obligations incurred. But It is 
absurd to suppose he could trample on her laws, de- 
spise her authority, and still continue a member. 

tholics generally prefer the teachings of the 
Church to the philosophizing of modern progression- 
lets; and, forming his conscience on this teaching, 
that consclence must be respected and protected, or 
else the Constitution is a farce. 

Mr. Abbot, after quoting from the Syllabus, adds 
some testimony of hisown. It appears that he fol- 
lowed the Bishop to Cambridgeport and heard him 
read and comment on the Syllabus; but there was noth- 
ing new in what he said; he had spoken as pointedly, 
if not stronger, in Horticultural Hall. But, with his 
usual adroitness, Mr. Abbot makes his point by in- 
ference, that the Bishop hada double tongue, one 
for the enlightened andience at the Hall, and another 


for the ignorant and terrified Catholics at Cam- 
bridgeport. 

The remainder of the lecture is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the rights of the child, the nt, and 
the State. Mr. Abbot's ‘‘State’’ is an ideal one, an 
abstraction, but a monster, nevertheless. We cannot 
accept his State as acommon ground. We want the 
State in the concrete, such as it le in the republic, 
circumscribed and limited by constitutions. The 
State is the form of a people's political existence; 
when it becomes oppressive it is changed. Such is 
the lesson of history. 

— — Or 


[For TRR INDRE.] 
BUDDHA. 


TEE INDIAN SAINT; or, Buddha and Buddhism, A 

Patali Historical and Critical. By Charles D, B. 

ille. 

Readers of the old Radical may remember some 
fine articles that appeared In its later numbers on 
“Pythagoras aud the Eleatic Philosophers,” those 
earliest Transcendentalista of Europe. One day we 
saw their author, It was in Syracuse, N. Y. 
friend had taken us to see the throng of books in 
the great library of Andrew White, the President of 
Cornell; and then to a greenhouse, where, not 
among the flowers, but at the ledger in the counting- 
room, she introduced a clear-faced man as Mr, Mills. 
Was it because we had met him among the Eleatics 
that he looked so much the Tranecendentalist? Per- 
haps 80; but we suspect bia eyes were windows to 
his soul, and that we saw it looking out. He left 
his bread-and-butter post, led the way bome, and 
showed ua his library. It was a little three or four- 
shelved book-case, as we remember it, such as you 
pin up against the wall with two screws. And what 
we remember about it was the old volume of Spinoza 
—whose face he had had photographed from the 
coarse frontispiece, to hang upon the wall,—some 
talk about Giordano Bruno, but more diatinctly the 
reverent, disciple's way in which he took down one 
precious volume, then another, and fondled them as 
one who was showing us the things which made the 
earth worth living on, In a distant way we have 
loved C. D. B. Mills ever since, and welcomed his long 

rocession of initiale wherever our eyes rested on it, 

n paper or on Jecture-placard, 

And here we have him In abook. Of course he 
would write a life of Buddha some day! Of course 
he would sometime wander far and long about the 
shores of that great ocean of Indian mysticism. 
This is the little map of his pilgrimage which he has 
brought back with him,—only a pocket map, quite 
the thing for any other pilgrim to con over before he 
puts his sandals on and begiue to wade through the 
somewhat sandy big booke that he must traverse, if 
he would reach the secrets of that shore himself. 
Through these books, Ku:ppen for Thibetan Buddh- 
lem, Beals for Chinese Buddhism, Hardy for Cingh- 
alese Buddhism, and St. Hilaire and Burnouf, Max 
Miiller, Bishop Bigaudet and Wasséljew, and others 
yet, our lover of Spinoza and Pythagoras has gone, 
and because be carried the discipleship in heart and 
head, we can hardly help trusting him when be tells 
us what Nirvina means. 

Diacipleship—and yet he can criticise; he sees the 
wenkness and the danger, ad well as the strength and 
nobleness, of his Indian saint,“ and that saint’s 
system. 

Five short chapters hold the story, —about a hun- 
dred and fifty pages are all you have to read; but you 
will be apt to glance them over twice. The first is the 
story of The Life“; and one, Christian-bred, keeps 
thinking, all the way through, how the idyl of Jesus’ 
birth pales before the glow of myth and miracle that 
halos his Indian and elder brother's advent, Here 
ia a preéxlatence of junumerable births and lives, 
in virtue of which the final Buddha, 'the Awakened 
One, must needs have sympathy with all creatures, 
having been tried in all points like as they, and thus 
been fitted to become the great Redeemer of all 
sentient races. Here is a miraculous conception, 
whose marvel to the Gospel marvel ls what the rose- 
bush in Juneis tothe ashy-budded willow yonder 
on this March Sunday. Here ia another young man 
“about thirty years of age“ leaving home for the 
wilderness; fighting there triumphantly gigantic 
Satans of temptation; attaining the beatific vision in 
a rapture that all Nature shardd,—the ocean by be- 
coming fresb, the flower-trees in all the worlds by 
bursting into blossom, the blind from birth by see- 
ing! But this, we judge, is Oriental.“ The more 
prosy and possible facta of his self-denying but auc- 
cessful career are followed through to the day when 
be bade his disciples good-by, and told them, By 
the doctrine I have taught you I will coutinue to 
abide with you.” 

The next chapter, The Effect, ‘shows how truly 
be had spoken. Three hundred years pars by, and 
his name had been borne by ardent missionaries to 
all the Indies and beyond the Himalayas, Three 
hundred more and it was well-established. Six 
hundred more and it may perhaps be called the pre- 
vailing religion of Central, and Eastern, and South- 
ern Asia, Then came the Mohammedan persecu- 
tion from the West, and, stranger, somewhere about 
the year 1000 of our era a great revival of the old 
Brahmic faith in India iteelf, so strong, so desperate 
and all-extirpating, that Buddbism was uptorn, root 
and branch, from its native soil, and, like Christ- 
lanity, triumphant elsewhere, from its own home is 
to this day an exile. Though Buddhists number one- 
third the population of the globe, not one, it is said, 
is to be found to-day on the Hindu peninsula, And 
where the Buddha's teaching came, it taught equal- 
ity, taught tolerance, humanity, and charity, and 
gentleness, and humility, and self-sacrifice, Christ- 
laulty is the second great religion that has thrown its 
stress of emphasis upon this side of character; and 
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as the European nations under it, so the Asian pêo- 
ples under Buddhism, have tended towards kindli- 
ness through all their culture. 

With moralltles so eimllar—the chapter on Sen- 
tences of Scripture” attesta abundantly this general 
similarity,—why ie it, then, that Christianity seems 
to carry with it a breath of energetic life, an impulse 
of progress, that Buddhism has not? e answer 
lies deep in questions of race and climate, more than 
in the question uf doctrine; but so far as it lies in 
the latter, Mr, Mills’ remaining chapters called“ The 
Man and the Thought,“ and The Doctrine,“ give 
hint of it. It le the difference between the in ward 
and the outward look at the universe; between the 
method of salvation by self-renunciation and the 
method of salvation by conquest of circumstances, 
Each look and method bas ite danger. The danger 
for the Eastern mind is absorption, for the Weetern is 
idolatry, Carlyle somewhere gives the rule, Do not 
increase your numerator, but lessen your denomina- 
tor, would you have true life. The core of Buddh- 
lem might be put into some such formula as 2 &. 
Reduce your denominator, that which shows into 
how many parts you are divided,” t. e., your desires, 
to nothing, and you bave achieved Infinity. There 
is pain and sorrow in the world; Ita source lies in our 
desires; Its cessation therefore lies in the cessation of 
desire; and there is n “way” to compass this beati- 
tude, and reach the bright rest, Nirvdna’’: there is 
the Buddhist's scheme of things. ‘‘Nirvina’’ is not 
annihilation, but the aelf-leas existence, and therefore 
existence so much the more real because no longer 
cut across by births and deaths of personality. 

That way“ to the height js summed up in the 
sacred sentence oft-recurring in hie Scripture, “To 
abstain from al] sin“ (here he might cite the five 
great Not-commandments—not kill, not steal, not 
commit adultery, not speak untruth, not drink in- 
toxicating drink); “‘to practise constantly all virtue“ 
(here the six great moralities, — arity, pa- 
tience, courage, contemplation, knowledge); to hold 
perfect mastery of thyself” (and eight paths to such 
self-mastery were reckoned, the path of right views, 
of right words, right ends, right methods, and 20 on]; 
“to abstain from all sin, to practise constantly all 
virtue, to hold perfect mastery of thyself,—this was 
the injunction of the Buddha.“ 

Room enough bere for all one will of ethics or of 
metaphysics! And the room ie all engaged and oc- 
cupied by these Asian thinkers, No ism, great or 
ttle, of Western philosophy but has probably been 
anticipated in the East,—say they who know the 
thought of both the continents. No system, mate- 
rialistic, nibiliatic, n but has been estab- 
lished and confuted, reéstablished and reconfuted, 
there. Think of a half-ton Bible! The Thibetan 
canon in the Peking edition weighs a good deal more 
than that. The canon of the Chinese Buddhists is 
seven hundred times as large as our two Testaments, 
wearetold. “Itisto be hoped that the substance 
of these may be given in an English dress.” Y-e-s,— 
but in some very homeopathic, quintessential way, 
we t 
“Probably the most purely unselfish aystem of 
morality ever offered to the world,” thinks Mr, Mill; 
and contrasts it, to its favor, with the Jesus-prom- 
ises of heaven and hell with which the Christian 
morality was preached, We are not so sure. The 
Westerners, the Christians, have shown themselves 
more vigorous and rigoroua” In both directions, we 
should say—for good, for bad; more practical in their 
euthusiasms of humanity as well asin their enthu- 
siasms of inhumanity. And as to the system viewed as 
theory, every noble system of ethica proclaims, must 
needs proclaim, reward and retribution in some fash- 
ion; and it makes not the difference between selfiah- 
ness and unselfishness whether you say Heaven and 
Hell and a certain Day and à personal Judge, or 
preach it like the Buddha as a Karma-doctrine 
(Karma being the moral law conceived as carrying its 
own sanctions, blessings, penalties, inherently, In- 
evitably,—"'the power that makes for righteouanesa”’ 
through men and in them). Nirvina far tranecends 
the localities of Hebrew fancy, but no less is it beati- 
tude which is set forth to draw men on and upward; 
and it is as selfish to be self-less for self-gratification 
as to aim for the seat on the right hand of the throne. 

These last words suggest the impression which 
Buddhism asa whole makes on a Western mind. It 16 
massy, not individualized. Being ia recognized, not 
concentrated to person; power, not God; Karma, 
not law-giver: evolution, not creation; Nirvana, not 
heaven; self-leseness, not immortality; the race more 
than the present generation; and, in general, things 
measured y the scale of eternity rather than by the 
scale of time. The inner meanings are the same, 
are they not? The difference lies in the mind that 
needs much form, and the mind that uses little, to 
realize ita conceptions, But that difference practi- 
cally leads to most divergent civilizations. In a clos- 
ing chapter, called The Fine Problem,” Mr. Mills 
would fain hint how these two tendencies, the East- 
ern and the Western, should find true reconciliation, 

But in the West, also. we have the Transcen- 
dentalists who put little form“ to their ideas; and 
in the East, as everywhere, in contrast with their 
thinkers the people use much of it; so that for these 
the Buddhist pantheon practically lacks no kind of 
demon or of deity, no sort of bell or heaven has been 
ey nee and “the Indian saint“ himself, idealized, 
is lifted up through Buddhist lands ax the great self- 
sacrificing God who thereby draws all men to himself. 

Mr. Mills’ book is for sale at the office of Tar IN- 
DEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, and at the Unitarian 
Association Rooms, No. 7, a little farther down the 
court, Its price is $1.50. Possibly, too, it might be 
bought at the Orthodox Congregational Book-store 
just round the corner. We wish that the Free Relig- 
ious Association, whose desk is also not far off, would 
carry out a plan which Mr. Mills has approached, 
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rather than begun, In thie little venture; we wish it 
would publish a series of, say, two-hundred-page ac- 
counts of the great ethnic religions—careful and 
vivid sketches, larger than the essays offered In the 
magazines, smaller than the solid volumes which the 
student nesds,—a series of popular but trustworthy 
dollar-books corresponding in its way to the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series published by the Appletons. 
Is the Interest In the subject ripe enough to warrant 
the undertaking ? W. C. G. 


THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES. 


The question of the justice and expediency of tax- 
Ing churches in this Commonwealth has not yet 
received the careful and statesmaniike consideration 
which the great importance of the subject demands, 
although the plan of such taxation has been urged 
with much pertinacity by the advocates of a radical 
change in the usage of the State in this matter. 
The sabject. was, Indeed, incidentally discussed be- 
fore a committee of the legislature of 1874, appointed 
to consider the propriety of discontinuing the ex- 
emption of charitable, literary, and religious institu- 
tions, at a number of largely-attended hearings; and 
pursuant to a resolution of that legislature a com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of revising and amending the laws relating to 
taxation and exemption therefrom,” whose volumi- 
nous report was printed lu January, 1875. i 2 

The commissioners state, however in thelr report 
that the obligation to report in full, in print, to the 
General Court, made the time intervening alto- 
gether too limited for so large and difficult an under- 
taking”; and it is certainly unfortunate that this 
limitation of time should have been imposed on a 
commiseion who had to deal with a subject of the 
first importance. To the pressure of work which 
this limitation brought on the commissioners may 
be due the fact, that, while several ‘‘yaiuable dis- 
cussions by gentlemen who have given special atten- 
tion to the respective topics of which they treat“ 
were prepared at the request“ of the commission, 
and are printed in an appendix, including an argu- 
ment from Mr. F. E. Abbot in favor of taxing 
charches, the only discussion of the arguments 
against such taxation is contained, incidentally, as 
it were, in Pregident Eliot’s unanswerable argument 
In favor of 6xemption, the chief portion of which Isa 
demonstration of the suicidal folly which there 
would be in taxing the higher institutions of learning, 
The report of the majority of the commission did, 
indeed, strongly state the Importance of continuing 
to exempt the churches of the Commonwealth, but 
it is, nevertheless, to be regretted that no opportunity 
seems to have been 7 77 to some expert to discuss 
this whole branch of the subject in a 1 41 paper. 
To this may perhaps be due in part the fact that, 
while the question of taxing hospitals and colleges ia 
allowed to sleep for the present, petitions were pre- 
sented to the present legislature for ‘‘the taxation of 
church property,“ thus bringing this fragment of the 
whole question to a separate Issue, 

A joint special committee of the Senate and House, 
to whom the petitions were referred, has had three 
hearings upon the sabes and has reported a bill 
(now before the House) in favor of taxing all church 

roperty above the value of 312,000. ere again, 
— no opportunity has been given for a fair 
and thorough treatment of this — subject. 
The “religious public“ had undoubtedly supposed 
that the strong statement in the commissioners’ re- 
port adversely to such taxation settled the question 
for a time at least, aud was vot looking for further 
hearings,—the notice of which appeared only in the 
usual inconspicuous place in the Boston daily papers. 
Two hearings were given to the petitioners in favor 
of taxation, while those who had anything to say 
against It, if there was anything to say“ —to use the 
words of the chairman of the committee,—had only 

part of a single hearing, and were only repreaented 

y three or four gentlemen who had happened to see 
the notice at i last munaa, If the e 9 are 
regarded merely a9 stewards of a property which at 
the assessors’ valuation would be upward of thirty 
millions of dollars, it seems that so important a 
financial interest should have had larger opportuni- 
ties than this to state ita case. 5 

The bill now before the House, which limits the 
exemption to property of the value of $12,000, will 
be Hable to the same objection with the recommen- 
dation to a similar effect, but for a larger amount, of 
Mr. Thomas Hills of the commission of 1874,—that 
it is neither one thing nor the other. It cannot 
eatisfy the demands of those who claim that churches 
should be taxed on conscientious grounds“; for, as 
the president of the Boston Liberal League states, 
"a point of conscience ls most certainly involved in 
the exemption of a fixed minimum of church prop- 
erty as much as in the present state of things.“ On 
the other hand, to those who hold that churches 
should ba exempt from taxation, such a bill must 
seem to apply the principle of sumptuary legislation 
in a peculiarly NT form. For sumptuary 
legislation is usually directed to check future expen- 
diture In what are deemed excessive ways; but this 
bill would operate retrospectively on all church 
property over the minimum which it fixes, as an an- 
nual fine for expenditure in the past. It is evident 
that such a temporlzing measure has in It none of 
the principles of essential justice, and would be only 
a temporary oy If itis just to tax the churches, 
any exemption is unjust; if it is just to exempt at 
all, why fix the arbitrary and totally inadequate 
Hmit of 312,000? 

It ls impracticable to fix any absolute and unvary- 
Ing limit at a fixed sum, and to decree that churches 
shall be taxed on the excess of their valuation over 
that sum, for several reasons. The idea which lies 
at the root of such a plan is, of course, that it is pos- 


sible to Ax an invariable amount for which all the 
roper functions of a church can be accomplished. 
t ls supposed that, this being done, all excess over 
that expenditure is a wasteful use of money, and 
should be restrained by taxation. But how shall the 
rere amount which is necessary be ascertained? 
tis obvious that what is ample to provide suitable 
accommodation in a small town in Berkshire or 
Hampden County will not begin to provide an equiv- 
alent in the heart of Boston. $12,000 may suffice for 
alot of land and s wooden building in the former 
case, while in the latter the assessors’ valuation on 
the land alone which the city church covers may 
amount to ten or twenty times that sum. The laws 
of the city then require the building to be put up to 
be of brick or stone, so that It ts safe to say that an 
equivalent in some parta of the city for the accom- 
modation which the village church obtains for 812, 
000, cannot be obtained even in the simplest form for 
leas than twenty to thirty times thatsum. The only 
approach to justice ln such an estimate would be by 
means of a sliding scale,“ which should proportion 
the exemption in a fixed ratio to the total valuation 
of real estate and buildings in such locality ; but this 
would obviously be so complicated aa to be wholly 
impracticable. N 
esides, if it is seriously proposed to indulge In 
sumptuary legislation against ‘expensive churches,” 
the question of the relation of their cost to thelr uses 
requires very dispassionate investigation. The wood- 
en village church, which costa $12,000, and holds 
three hundred worshippers of the sober, moral New 
England stock once a week, may discharge, propor- 
tionately vo its cost, a less service to the community, 
in the extent of its moral and religious Influences, 
than the cathedral which bolda five thousand, where 
from two to five services are held every day in the 
week for different congregations who get little mor- 
ality elsewhere. 

The appliances which are needless In the former 
case for the proper adminietration of religion in the 
eyes of the worshippers, may be needful In the latter. 
The ritual of Rome demands more outlay than the ritu- 
al of the Quaker; and yet unless we are prepared to say 
that the religion of Rome makes men worse eltizens 
than no religion at all, the State would be unwise to 
throw difficulties in the way of ita fit adminiatration 
to those who are influenced by it as they can be by 
nothing else, 

The reasons for the total exemption of churches, 
as well as colleges, on grounds of public policy, have 
been stated by President Eliot of Harvard College in 
the argument to which we have referred, which has 
been before the public for more than a year without, 
we believe, even any attempt to reply to it. We 
have given elsewhere such extracts from this as 
space would allow, and would urge our readers to 
ponder them well. ‘The change proposed is one 
which would deal a heavier blow at the cause of good 
morals in Massachusetts than any legislation ever yet 
devised here. If adopted, the measure will be one 
of the most palnful Illustrations of the evil of undue 
and partial law-making. To pull down is easy, but 
to build up is very hard; and after one generation 
has done what It can to discourage public and relig- 
ions spirit in the citizens of Massachusetts, the next 
generation may labor In valn to repair the moral and 
spiritual lose.—Boston Advertiser, March 30, 


THE INJUSTION OF DISCONTINUING 
CHURCH EXEMPTION. 


The proper adjustment of the burdens of taxation 
ao that they shall fall justly on every member of the 
Commonwealth is, perhaps, the most difheult and 
delicate function of the legislature. That it Is so ls 
sufficiently proved by the fact that great irregulari- 
ties and injustices still unquestionably remain in our 
system of taxation, notwithetanding they have been 
often pointed out by those who feel the need of some 
remedy, The thoughtful paper by Mr. William 
Endicott, Jr., printed in the appendix to the Report 
ofthe Tax Commissioners, to which we alluded yes- 
terday, indicates very forcibly some of the moat glar- 
ing of these imperfections in our present methods, 
But it is donbtful whether even these can be well 
remedied by piecemeal legislation; and it is certain 
that the wider and deeper question, whether tha 
ezemptions accorded by the State need any revision, 
can never be properly answered by bits and corners. 
The only aclentific method of determining the expe- 
diency of Kor such revislon would be by referring 
the whole subject to real experts, giving them time 
enough to elaborate a rounded and symmetrical 
scheme of taxation. 

It is one among the many objections to the bill 
now before the legislature, that it thus nibbles at the 
edges of this comprehensive subject. Without any 
report stating the reasons for their recommendation, 
after few and scanty hearings, a committee recom- 
mend a law which, If enacted, would change the un- 
broken usage of the State from its earliest history, 
and (even if the amount exempted by it should be 
considerably enlarged) would lay a crushing burden 
on many of the churches in the Commonwealth. 
We have already pointed out some of the objections 
to discontinuing the total exemption, Churches, 
colleges and hospitals stand on the same ground in 
this matter, having been originally freed from taxa- 
tion in return for their higher services to the State, 
and still relieving the State of that part of the public 
burden. There would be, however a peculiar wrong 
accomplished by the taxation of church property, when 
the property is thus singled out from Its companions 
in the moral and charitable service of the Common- 
wealth, from the fact that church ae e is even 
more inconvertible into other forms that of 
hospitals or colleges. If worst came to worst, the 
latter could fairly turn themselves over to the public; 
but the State having prohibited churches from ever 
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being alfenated to any other than religious uses, on 
the one hand, has, on the other, so cut itself loose 
from the idea of a connection of Church and State, 
that it could not take the churches if they were of- 
tana t it, and would not know what to do with them 
if it did, 

The fact is, that as far as concerns the $30,000,000 
of such property (according to the assessors’ esti- 
mate) now held in Massachusetts, taxation in any 
form would be essentially unjust. And for the 
reason that every church standing to-day within the 
limits of the Commonwealth was built on the Im- 
plied pledge of the State that the unvarying prece- 
dent would be followed, and that the building would 
be free from taxation so long as used for the worship 
of God. Great sums have been alienated by their 
owners and put into buildings for religious worship, 
which are wholly different in cost and character from 
what they would have been made if it had been thought 
possible that they would be taxed for large amounts 
annually, They were put there on falth in the 
Implied pledge of the State, and If that pledge is 
broken, à large part of the pecuniary value of exist- 
Ing churches would thereby be cancelled. To keep 
them and pay the taxes would, for many societies, 
be impossible; to sell them and realize even a {rac- 
tion of what they cost would be equally imposaible, 
since they are unsuitable for any but religious pur- 
poses, and no one would hereafter be able to buy - 
them for those purposes, subject as they would 
henceforward be, to a heavy impost. If a man has a 
house or a store which he cannot afford to keep, he 
sells it and gets as much as another similar house or 
store in the neighborhood would bring; but a society 
could not sell its house of worship for as much ab a 
house or store of the same valuation would bring, 
for this non-exemptive legislation would cause th 
whole class of property to depreciate to comparatively 
nominal values, 

The church property now existing here has been 
locked up from the donors for its public and sacred 
uses, on the faith that the public polley of the Com- 
monwealth would be in conformity with those words 
of the bill of rights which recognize that “the pub- 
lic worship of God, and instructions in piety, relig- 
lon, and morality promote the happiness and pros- 
perity of a people, and the security of a republican 
government.“ Any law changing the uniform poli- 
cy of the State would as effectually destroy a large 
proportion of the 3 church property as a law 
appropriating one-half of the churches in the State 
as town-halls. 

If, indeed, it were necessary to have any sumptu- 
ary legislation on the aubject of expensive churches, 
that legislation should in justice be wholly prospec- 
tive and not retrospective in its action. It should 
undertake to restrain men from hurtful expenditures 
in time to come; it should not undertake to punish 
them for what they have believed to be proper ex- 
penditures in the time past. If the great danger of 
the community is from costly and beautifal churches, 
warn men that they will hereafter build them only 
under penalty of a heavy tax; but do not fine them 
with that tax now for having formerly bullt them, 
as they supposed, under the encouragement of the 
Commonwealth. Boston Advertiser, March 81. 


A xounN lawyer from Virginia took occasion a 
few daye since to alr his eloquence and his views be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. It was a case in which the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Rallroad was a party. The young pleader re- 
marked: If it please your honors, this is a most im- 
portant case. Grand, because it le great; intricate, 
because it is complicated; far-reaching, because 
there la much of it; and astonishing, because of ite 
marvellous revelations. My cliente, your honors, 
have been most grievously wronged, and if so, and 
such be the case, Virginia, the great State of Vir- 

inia, the mother of Presidents and the father of all 
oveliness, will be the recipient of gross injustice. 
Can we submit to it as honorable men, aa public- 
spirited citizens, as God-fearing members of the hu- 
man race? Your honors, I ask you candidly, can we 
submit to it?” Before the orator could reel off any 
more of this sort of thing, Chief-Justice Walte, after 
metaphorically taking his eye in bis hand and throw- 
ing it at the orator, interrupted him in the moat quiet 
and good-humored way imaginable, and said, The 
gentleman must remember that we are here to listen 
to constitutional argument, and not for the purpose 
of having the counsel appeal to the bones of our fore- 
fathers, or build monuments with rhetoric.” —Har- 
per’s Weekly, Jan. 22. , 
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subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of Tax Ix- 
Dex which are not on hand will, if of amall amount, be othe 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice. 
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Ir 18 Sar that Mr. Richard H. Dana, who la an 
Episcopalian, argued some two hours against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. John Fiske to a professorship at 
Harvard College, on the ground that his religious 
views were unsound and heretical. 


THE MIRACULOUS “shower of flesh“ in Kentucky 
is explained by Professor J, L. Smith, of Louisville, 
as the dried spawn of the batrachian reptiles, duubt- 
less that of the frog, transported from the ponds and 
swamp ground by currents of wind.” 


LAST AUTUMN we were surprised by an invitation 
from Mr, John Morley, editor of the London Fort- 
nightly Review, to rewrlte for his pages an article on 
“The Catholic Peril’? which was published in TRE 
INDEX of September 2, 1875. The great pressure of 
regular duties made us hesitate to accept this invi- 
tation; but the opportunity of bringing INDEX ideas 
before a large and wholly different audlenee proved 
too strong a temptation, This article ie contained in 
the Fortnightly for March, and embraces some new 
matter, especially statistical information respecting 
the marvellous growth of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States. Notwithstanding the absence 
of international copyright laws, regard for the obli- 
gations of honor In such a case will prevent us from 
republishing thia article without Mr. Morley’s ex- 
press permission; and we must therefore be content 
with informing our readers of its existence, and 
hoping that some of them will order copies of this 
number of the Fortnightly through Henry Holt & 
Co., of New York city, The price is one dollar. It 
is needless to say that the Fortnightly Review ls the 
leading liberal publication of England; but it may 
not be amiss to state that this number contains an 
extremely valuable review of “M. Taine’s New Work” 
on the French Reyolution by Mr. Morley, an able 
analysis of The Disestablishment Movement“ by 
Mr. R. W. Dale, and other papers of great interest. 


THE VESTED RIGHTS OF INJUSTICE. 


Since our last isane, the bill before the Maseachu- 
sette Legislature to amend the General Statates so 
that houses of religious worship shall be exempted 
from taxation only to the amount of $12,000" haa 
been rejected by a vote of 116 to 64. The major por- 
tion of both morning and afternoon sesslons on Fri- 
day, March 31, was devoted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the consideration of thie bill, Mr. 
Churchill, of Boston, and Mr, Merritt, of Springfield, 
spoke in favor of the bill, while all the other speak- 
ers, we understand, more or less strongly opposed it; 
in fact, the opponents of the measure exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, while the advocates of it seemed 
reluctant to come forward in its open defence. This 
may have been partly due to the fact that the bill, 
being a compromise which sacrificed the very princi- 
ple at stake (i. e., that it la unjust to tax indirectly 
the whole people to propagate the religious creed of 
only a part of the people), was little calculated to ex- 
cite enthusiasm in its supporters; but the frequent 
intimation that all the favorers of the bill were ‘‘inf- 
dela” probably daunted many who would otherwise 
have made themselves heard on the rightside. Even 
as it was, so evident is the wrong involved in the 
practice of exemption that more than a third of the 
House cast their votes in the affirmative. Mr. 
Churchill is entitled to especial credit for advocating 
the bill on the ground that it proposed a step in the 
direction of separating Church and State more thor- 
oughly, adding that he hoped to see all religious in- 
etruction aud worship discontinued in the public 
schools on the same ground, This was bold and 
manly, and will win for him the hearty commenda- 
tion of all friends of purely secular government, He 
argued with cogency that members had no right to 
cast the imputation that those who favored the bill 
were “‘infidels.’’ It only required an impartial re- 
gard for equal rights to suggest euch a course to 
them. 

Two articles published just before this action of 
the Legislature in the Boston Datly Advertiser will 
be found on a previous page. The first requires no 
particular notice here; but the second, that on ‘‘The 
Injustice of Discontinuing Church Exemption,” ls a 
pretty good illustration of the desperate logical ex- 
pedients to which the opponents of church taxation 
are driven in this controveray. 

The writer contends that churches are as much en- 
titled to State aid as hospitals and colleges, on the 
plea of their ‘‘relieving the State“ of duties which 
otherwise the State would have to discharge. Now 
hospitals are established to provide for the care of 
the sick who cannot be provided for by their own 
friends, which is truly a public duty; and colleges 
are established to promote the interests of education, 
which is another public duty, But for what are 
churches established? To instruct the people in 
„mere morality,” and thereby simply to make them 
good citizens? Notatall. Thechurches themselves 
are busy enough in deriding mere morality” as auf- 
ficlent for salvation, They are emphatic in declaring 
that religion has afar higher function than that of 
making mankind “moral”; namely, to fit them for 
citizenship in the ‘kingdom of heaven" in a life to 
come. They themselves profess to be established to 
teach the gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Chriat," and treat mere morality’ in this world as 
a consideration quite secondary to the salvation of 
souls in another world, They all have the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity“ to teach, each accord- 
ing to its own particular creed; they all propound 
their own theological doctrines as constituting those 
‘fundamental truths of Christianity’? which it Is 
their special mission to inculcate. Instruction in 
the mere morality” which alone is sufficient for 
good citizenship, and which they concede may be 
possessed even by “infidels” and “atheists,” is 
purely an incidental part of thelr work, and not the 
essence of It; they do indeed claim to exert a good 
moral influence,” and thus to be useful to soclety 
here on earth, but they are strenuous in disclaiming 
this as the chief object of Christianity. The good 
moral influence“ thus incidentally exerted they 
themselves declare to be inseparable from, and 
wholly dependent upon, the religious creeds and 
forms of faith which are the main burden of their 
pulpit instruction; and they vehemently assert the 
supreme importance of these other things as the very 
essence of the gospel. Now the teaching of the 
Christian gospel, construed as the churches them- 
selves construe it, Is no part of the State’s duty to ite 
citizens, nor is it claimed to be, even by those who 
justify church exemption from taxation, It is the 
special duty of the churches, and not at all of the 


State; and if it should be unfulfilled, the State would 
not be called upon to fulfil it. Unlike colleges or 
hospitals, the churches do not “relieve the State” of 
a duty in this respect. If they do, then not only is 
church exemption right, but the State ought to sup- 
port the churches, as in old times, by direct and unt- 
versal taxation. The churches do not do what, if 
they did not exist, the State would be obliged to do 
for itself; and they cannot without utter absurdity 
claim to be excused from taxation on this score. 
The argument is sophistical, false, and Insincere; it 
cannot be believed by those who urge it. The 
churches which, facing one way, declare to thelr own 
members that Instruction in ‘‘mere morality” is only 
an incident, and not the essence, of their work—and 
which, facing the other way, declare to the State that 
they ought to be exempt from taxation because they 
are only doing the State’s work, as if they did noth- 
ing but teach mere morality,” —are playing a thor- 
oughly Jesuitical game which entitles them to the 
profound disrespect of all who have the least regard 
for common honesty. They seek to escape their jus 

ehare of the public burdens, not to be able to teach 
„mere morality,” but to be able to teach religious 
creeds which, by their own confession, are only hin- 
dered by it. All that the State wants le mere mor- 
ality”; what they themselves want le anything but 
that. And when they, or their apologists and 
elagueurs, demand that the public shall pay part of 
their bills on the plea that they are doing the State’s 
work, suppressing the fact that they devote their 
chief energies to doing a work which is not the 
State’s work in any sense, they are guilty of a species 
of immorality which could only be fittingly charac- 
terized by terms we do not choose to employ. 


The Advertiser, however, not content with putting 
forward this more than questionable argument, in 
order to block the way of public reform, resorts to 
another still more extraordinary. It' declares that 
church “‘taxation in any form would be essentially 
unjuet,’’ because the practice of exempting churches 
hitherto constitutes an implied pledge“ that they 
should be exempted forever, and because $30,000,000 
in Massachusetta have been invested in churches on 
the faith of thia pledge which would never have been 
so Invested without it. In plain words, because the 
churches have grown rich by robbing the public, it 
would be a blazing sin ever to put a stop to the 
robbery! On this principle, President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Emancipation was a deed of shame 
that cries to heaven for véngeance. Had not the 
slave-holders always been permitted to invest their 
money in negroes? Did not this fact constitute an 
“implied pledge“ that they always should be per- 
mitted to do so? Were there not thousands of mill- 
ions of dollars, instead of a paltry $30,000,000, thus 
invested? Was not the Emancipation Proclamation 
a total annihilation of all this vast property, an 
abominable violation of the vested rights of the 
slave-owners? What was the nation about, to send 
up a shout of irrepressible joy at the perpetration of 
this monstrous iniquity—the violation of the im- 
plied pledge“ that the negro’s neck should be eter- 
nally ander the heel of his master? Ifthe Advertiser 
can prove that thie analogy le not a true one, we 
shall be much gratified by the demonstration. 


The fact le that the churches have accumulated 
vast wealth, not only by evading taxation and thus 
appropriating to thelr own uses a part of the money 
of all who paid taxes, but also by confiscating the 
rewards of the general industry through the rise in 
value of all real estate; and this process, continued 
for hundreds of years, has been from firat to last a 
great but ill-understood oppression of the whole 
community. Now the community is discovering the 
enormity of this oppression; now it is awakening to 
the truth that this systematic spoliation ought to 
stop, and stop Immediately. No demand for the 
restitution of all this stolen property is made; it is 
only proposed that the atealing shall cease, Granted 
that the perpetrators of the theft have been ignorant 
that it fa a theft; we would by no means imply the 
contrary. But their ignorance does not make the 
money theirs, or destroy the right of the true owners 
to it, In consideration of their mutual ignorance, 
the owners (that is, the public) waiva the right to 
reatitution, and only begin to ask that the hitherto 
innocent robbery be prumptly discontinued. If this 
moderate and just demand Is not complied with, 
the innocence will disappear, while the robbery will 
remain, That evil should acquire a right to exist by. 
mere continuance, Is a proposition. too monstrous to 
be seriously entertained; that oppression should 
plead either legal or moral claims to perpetuity, is 
contrary to every principle of good morals; that it is 
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unjust to stop Injustice, is a declaration too ridicu- 
lous to be listened to. The absolute, short, decisive 
reply is that injustice can have no vested rights. In- 
stant extermination ls its only posaible right. 
Look at the plain fact. It is unjust, by universally 
established lawe, that any man should be compelled 
to pay taxes to any religious society of which he is 
not amember. But church exemption compels the 
tax-payers as a body to pay the taxes that should be 
paid by the religious societies themselves; and every 
man, therefore, must pay his share. That is, the 
religious societies compel every man in the commun- 
ity to pay taxes to themselves, by compelling him to 
pay the tax bills they themselves onght to pay. Let 
the Advertiser get round, or over, or under this fact, 
if itcan. There is the patent, undeniable injustice; 
and the Advertiser argues that, because it has always 
existed, therefore it ought always to exist! There 
never was, or could be, any "implied pledge“ of 
such a nature; to hint such a thing is the deyice of 
desperation at ite wits’ end. Injustice has no vested 
rights; and it will avail nothing for the unjust to in- 


vent them. 
Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Legislature, you 


have voted justice down; but justice la stronger 
than you are, and will yet constrain you to do her 
own eternal will—not yours! 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


Republican Conventions for the election of dele- 
gates to the Cincinnati Convention were held last 
week in Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, The 
Vermonters adopted a hard-money platform, and sent 
an unpledged delegation to Cincinnati. The Penn- 
sylyanians instructed their delegates to present Gov- 
ernor Hartranft's name for the Presidency, and, per- 
haps, intend to be understood as in favor of hard- 
money when they ‘‘arraign the Democratic leaders In 
Congress and their abettors for the combined reck- 
lessnees and cowardice of thelr course on financial 
questions,—a recklessness which mischievously holds 
out athreat to overthrow the existing laws, and a 
cowardice or incgpacity to originate a substitute for 
them.“ On the aubject of the tariff, they declare 
that the attempt of the Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington to inflict upon the nation 
a free-trade tariff ia an insult to the intelligence of 
the people,“ and that the remedy for our suffering 
is in a higher not lower tariff,’ —two pretentious 
and shallow assertions which could hardly have been 
adopted outside of the State which recognizes Henry 
C. Carey as a great political economist, The dele- 
gates were instructed to vote as a unit upon all ques- 
tions, us the majority of the delegation shall direct.” 
The Ohio Republicans declared themselves in favor 
of hard-money, and of Hayes for President. As re- 
gards the ff, their platform reads, ‘‘We favor a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection to Amer- 
ican industry,’’—as profound a declaration as would 
be one in favor of hard-money with ‘‘incidenta)’’ 
shinplasters for necessary purposes. The only com- 
mendation of General Grant (and that a mild one) 
was in the Ohio platform. All the Conventions pro- 
nounced in favor of free schools, and against any 
division of the school fand for sectarian purposes. 


The testimony of Mr. Schenck before the Emma 
Mine Committee began early last week, and, as we 
write, is still unfinished. He denies the truth of the 
testimony of Lyon and Johnson, declaring that they 
are Infamous characters, and not worthy of credit 
under oath’’; but he substantially admits, neverthe- 
lese, everything essential in the chargea which have 
been brought against him, According to his own 
testimony, Stewart first suggested that Schenck 
should take an interest in the Emma Mine project, 
and, after looking over Silliman’s report, Schenck 
agreed to do ao, provided Park would let him have 
the money. His statement of the agreement between 
Park and himself corresponds with accounts hereto- 
fore published, Park let him have five. hundred 
shares of stock, taking in payment Schenck’s note 
for $50,000. Park, moreover, guaranteed the pay- 
ment of 24 per cent. interest upon the investment 
(subsequently reduced to 18 per cent.), and alao 

ed to take back the stock at par value, provided 
Schenck should become dissatisfied with his par- 
chase. A short time after this arrangement was 
made, Park and Stewart thonght that Schenck ought 
to be one of the managers or directors of the com- 
any, In order to protect their intereste in London. 
Schenck admits that he was at first doubtful with 
regard to the propriety of this step, but subsequently 
gave his assent to it. 


Schenck’s note was never paid, but was settled as 
follows: he paid Park $2,500 cash, which amount he 
received from a sale of twenty-five shares of hia 
stock. He was also allowed $10,000, which had been 
erroneously credited to Park by Albert Grant, or to 
Albert Grant by Park, aa commission for the sale of 
five hundred shares to Schenck, but which sum 
Park generously considered that Schenck should 
have the benefit of. Subsequently, in 1874, Schenck 
pald Park 31,700 cash, gave him a note for $3,000, 
and transferred to him some shares of stock in vari- 
ous coal and insurance companies for the balance, 
retaining, however, the privilege of redeemlug these 


shares in four yeas’ time, and, as he admits, continu- 
ing to receive the dividends upon them. 


Some other portions of Schenck’s testimony are of 
peculiar interest. He admits, for instance, that he 
I with N = a 0 8 Senco 

et, put up a margin ay Cooke, Me 
& ee who carried five hundred shares for him and 
a friend. Again, he asserta as follows: For that 
N (to ask for a full investigation), although not 
nvited to appear before the Committee, I left Lon- 
as I learned from the newspapers what 
action had been taken, and came at once to Wash- 

n.“ How true these statements are may be in- 
ferred when we recall the facte (1) that he knew 
“what action had been taken“ as early aa the Ist or 
2d of February, but did not leave London until the 
4th of March; (2) that on the 8th of February he 
telegraphed that he should remain in London to vin- 
Minait oS Sree Der- the emra ane Ce) as 
on the of February he was told, by telegraph, 
that the Committee wanted him. Again, when 
asked why he had left England without taking for- 
mal leave of the Queen, he replied that he did not 
know whether be was to return to London or not, 
but supposed he was still minister on leave of ab- 
sence,—which reply should be read in connection 
with the facts (1) that his resignation was requested 
by the State Department on the 11th of February, (2) 
was forwarded on the 19th, and (3) he was Informed, 
by telegraph, on the 3d of March, in answer to hia 
request that hie resignation might not be accepted, 
that the President had taken steps to fill the place 
immediately. Again, when asked for an explanation 
of a former statement, that he had given Park ‘‘dol- 
lar for dollar“ for his Emma Mine stock, hls expla- 
nation was that ‘‘he meant he had given a note which 
created a debt.“ Again, he asserted that t had 
never occurred to him that Park was bestowing favors 
upon him in order to secure hie influence as United 


don as so 


States Minister,” an assertion which, If true, would 


manifest a degree of simplicity wholly unpardonable 
ina foreign minister, but which in a celebrated por 
ker-player must be pronounced utterly incredible. 


The Committee on War Expenditures, better 
known, perhaps, as the Clymer Committee, has got 
hold of an interesting witness in the person of Mr. 
C. L. Bell, at one time a spy in the army, subse- 
quently an applicant for a post-tradership, and re- 
cently a special agent of the Pension Office at a sal- 
ary of $2,200, and travelling expenses. According 
to his story, he received this last appointment, at the 
recommendation of the President and of Mr. Luckey 
(Babcock’s assistant), In order to work as a detective 
in the Babcock trial. The President desired to find 
out whether Babcock was guilty or not, and recom- 
mended his W. eer for that purpose; bat 
Luckey directed him to go to Bradley (Shepherd's 
brother-in law) for orders. Bradley told him to go 
to St. Lonie and get hold of the evidence against 
Babcock in the office of District-Attorney Dyer, and 
destroy it. A part of this work he accomplished, 
but, becoming convinced that Babcock was guilty, 
reported to the President, and soon after was dis- 
charged. Babcock, Luckey, and Bradley unite in 
denying Bell’s truthfulness, but Dyer admits the es- 
sential correctness of the statements made with re- 
gard to interviews with him (Dyer) in St. Louls, and 

ecretary Chandler admits the appointment of Bell 
in the’secret service of the Pension Office, u the 
President's recommendation. As we write, it ls Im- 
possible to predict the result of Beli’s story, but the 

resent week promises to be an exciting one at Wash- 
— Schenck, Bell, and Lyon are there, a son of 
ex-Secretary Delano ia expected to reveal a little of 
what he knows concerning certain dark transactions, 
ex-Senator Cattell, of New Jersey, la to be asked 
why Matthews & Co.—a firm of contractors for navy 
clothing—have pald him $100,000, and the Judiclary 
Committee will present to the House articles of im- 
peachment against Belknap, 


The Senate concurred in the joint resolution giv- 
ing all government clerks a holiday on the 14th of 
April; dabated at length, and passed the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill, restoring, ve 
sensibly, in our opinion, nearly everything whi 
the House had stricken out, including numerous 
consulships, the Ministry to Italy, and the salaries of 
the Ministers to England, France, Germany, and 
Russia; authorized the deposit of Indlan trust-funds 
in the Treasury ; and passed the manner yi Resolu- 
tion, which has been so vigorously urged by Morton, 
appointing five Senatora to inquire into the ＋ 
frauds and intimidations at the last election in that 
State. The House refused, by a vote of 81 to 156, 
to pass Mr. Payne's bill for the gradual resumption 
of specie payments by retiring annually an amount 
of colin equal to three per cent, of outstanding legal 
tendera—this reserve to be used as a redemption 
f repealing the Resumption Act. The bill 
was defeated by the united votes of inflationista.and 
hard-money men. The House also passed a resolu- 
tion prohibiting the malle from carrying lottery ad- 
vertisements; refused to deliver Kilbourne—a con- 
tumacious witness in the Real Estate Pool Investiga- 
tlon—to the District of Columbia authorities; pro- 
vided for the payment of the expenses of the admis- 
sion of foreign goods to the Centennial Exhibition, 
and for the expenses of witnessea before committees; 
directed the conversion into coupon bonds of so 
many of the five per cent, registered bonds as may be 
wt to pay the judgments of the Alabama 
Claims Commission; cut down the pay and allow- 
ances of army officers,—a bill which, we hope, the 
Senate will not pass; directed all naval estimates to 
be made in detail; allowed the separate entry of ex- 
press packages imported with other goods; defined 
the tax on fermented and malt liquors; concurred in 


the hollday“ resolution, and in the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill for the sale of the arsenal at Stoning- 
ton; a number of private bills, including ona 
to pay the St, Albans bank for the treasury notes 
stolen by the raiders from Canada in 1864; and, by a 
vote of 122 to 100, passed a bill appropriating $163, 

for the deficiency in the Treasury Printing Bureau, 


and for the issue of subsidiary silver coin. 


This last bill, we sincerely hope, will be defeated 
in the Senate. It provides for the issue of silver 
coin in denominations of ten, twenty, twenty-fiv 
and fifty cents; for the redemption of an eq 
amount of fractional currency; and makes silver a 
legal tender in amounts not exceeding $60. It has 
been advocated asa step towards the resumption of 
apecle pamenta but in reality itis nothing of the 

nd. The price of silver ie now exceedingly low; 
butif the price should rise, as may be the case, after 
the conversion of our present fractional currency into 
silver, our new coins would flow out of the coun 
as certainly as water flows down hill, and we sho 
be driven to the printing of makeshift shinplasters 
for small change. Gold, and not silver, Is the pres- 
ent standard of value in all commercial nations, and 
the attempt to make silver a legal tender to the 
amount of $50 is, therefore, a mistake. Specie pay- 
ment means, just now, provision for the redemplion 
of our greenbacks dollar for dollar in gold; it does not 
mean silver for small change. This last may be 
exceedingly desirable, but cannot be had, with 5 
without the former. 


The English government has not yet decided to 
surrender Winslow, the Boston forger. It seems 
that Parliament, in 1870, decided that no refugee 
should be given up to a foreign nation except u 
assurance that he should be tried only for the 
for which he was surrendered. This aseurance our 
government declines (or, perhaps, Is unable) to give, 
although it is Anden that the English law was 
passed from an excellent motive; namely, to pre- 
vent the surrender of political refugees upon trumped- 
up charges. The present English Ministry is not 
gaining in public favor, and some of its recent major- 
ities have been very small. The endeavor to turn 
the Queen into an Empress ls received with 
dissatisfaction, and the Burial Bill (which forbids 
any service but that of the English Church in parish 
pravoyarda) is certainly an unfortunate measure, 

eople have discovered, also, during the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to et that the people of that 
country are not in love with their English rulers, and 
that a successful revolution Is still a possibility, 
The dismission of Sir Daniel Lange—the represents- 
tive of 1 Interests on the Board of Directors of 
the Suez Canal,—by Lesseps, lessens the favor with 
which the purchase of the Khedive’s shares was at 
first received, especially as Lange was dismissed 
because of an indiscretion of his own government. 
an Indiscretion which Disraeli persiats, unfortunately, 
In attempting to justify. Somewhat Inopportunely, 
also, It must be confessed, the Queen has chosen the 
present moment, while Parliament is still in session, 
fora visit to Germany. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MBS, ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, March 11, 1870. 

I do not know whether you, in America, have the 
same curioue style of Christian newspaper literature 
as obtains among ourselves. The many divisions of 
the seamless robe of Christ all have their appropriate 
organs, and attack each other with a vigor that is 
quite refreshing. I propose to devote this letter to 
some of the charms of this holy press. First and 
foremost comes the Church Timea, a ritualistic jour- 
nal of the strictest sect of jhe ritualiste, and wield- 
ing considerable influence In their ranks, It ls bite 
ter, domineering, full of the essence of priestcraft. 
For some years it was, perhaps, distanced in these 

ualities by the Church Herald, but that remarkable 
sheet is dead and buried, and vexes us no more. It 
was the Church Herald which, when Dr. Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, unveiled a statue of John 
Bunyan, suggested that the admirers of the devil 
should raise a statue to Satan, and doubtless the 
Dean would officiate at ita inauguration; it was the 
Church Herald which ssid that the devil would make 
an appropriate quartet with Dean Stanley, John 
Bunyan, and John Stuart Mill; it was the Church 
Herald which danced over Mr. Mill's grave, and 
yelled with joy at the news of his death. The 
Church Times is not so bad as thie; it ia more deco- 
rous, altho quite as narrow. At present its 
righteous sou! is sorely vexed over 8 of vest- 
ments et id genus omne, It walls piteously over the 
persecutions to which millinery-clergy are ex 

‘Timid Catholics feel now exactly as Christians felt 
when the outbreak of the Tenth Persecution showed 
that three hundred years of blameless conduct had 
done nothing to conciliate Pagans,” Tall talk, my 
masters.“ ow mighty must be the power of that 
faith which, seeing things that be invisible, beholds 
in the decisions against vestments to-day the equiva- 
lent of the Christians to the lions“ of long ago. 
We have often thought that the severity of those 
early persecutions was much exaggerated ; and, truly, 
the exaggeration must have bean great if they were 
no worse than the persecutions of the DN time. 
There is no reason why clerica should not array 
themselves in many-colored garments, if their soni 
delights therein, any more than there is reason why 
Har saua should not gambol in similar r.iment. 
But if clerics are State paid they must obey State 
laws; if they want freedom they must give up privi- 
lege; If they desire thelr own way they must depend 
upon their own exertions; and disestablishment is 
the anawer to the vexatious waste of public time and 
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public money squandered in the settling of these 
miserable squabbles. The true liberality of the 
Oharch is shown in such a sentence as the follow- 
: “The Church evidently regards adultery and 
the slandering of God’s word as offences standing on 
the same level.“ The slandering of God's word” 
refers to the remark of Mr, Jenkine—of Satanic 
fame,—that some parts of the Bible were contrary to 
decency in their ordinarily received sense, and the 
phrase would Include every criticism on the Bible 
which should impugn Its infallibility on any point, 

It is well to know the moral status allotted by the 
Charch to all rationalists. Yon will be alarmed to 
bear that “the honor and worship of the Almighty 
are at stake’’ because some city churches are to ba 
pele’ down,—there being many churches to the city, 

t faw congregations. The Church Times pleada 
that, before they are pulled down, they shall be 
beautified and many services held in them, to see If 
congregations cannot be drawn to them: “No exper- 
iment can be too costly when the honor and worship 
of the Almighty are at stake.” And, meanwhile, 
round these churches are the filthiest dens and alleys 
where men and women wither and die; and a tenth 
of the money spent to build for them churches to 
which they will not come, would build for them, In- 
stead, houses in which they might live with some 

ibility of decency. Millions spent to build 
— for a God who does not need them, and no 
thousands, even, to build houses for the poor who 
droop for the lack of them; and yet men wonder 
that our tongue is sometimes bitter against tha 
creeds who waste for the glory of God what is so 
sorely needed for the service of man. 

The Rock is the organ of the other religious pole, 
the extreme Low as opposed to the extreme High. 
While the Church Times raves in defence of gor- 
geonsness, the Rock raves inet it: During the 

ent dispensation, and so long as our great High 
ast Is received into the heavens, the sole ecriptu- 
rally-appointed wenrers of ‘precious stones and 
pearls’ are the apocalyptic harlot, or the ‘strange 
po waon the wilful king ‘delighteth to honor and 
a with glory’; or, in other words, the various 
branches and offshoote—be they Anglican or Roman 
—of the great apostasy, as we have shown again and 
again. Wines, although the communion plate at All 
Saints, Margaret Street, may sparkle with rubies, or 
the vestments of St, John’s, Kensington, may be stiff 
with gems, we cannot regard these ‘purposes’ as ‘the 
highest’ to which precious stones can be put; nay, 
rather we regard them as degraded by such an appli- 
cation. We greatly fear that those who do such 
things will not be found among the Jeron which 
the great King will ‘make up’ in the day of his es- 
pousals,’’ How is a poor rationallet to know what 
pleases God? 

How far bigotry can push a writer is well seen in 
an extract on ‘‘mortality and occupation,” giving 
the death-rate in various employments, and among 
others that of the Protestant clergyman and Roman 
Catholic priest; the Protestant has much the longer 
lease of life, and the Hock asks: “How is this dis- 
parity to be explained? ... We must go deeper for 
the true cause, and thie we take it is shadowed forth 
in the old Roman adage, mens sand in corpore sano. 
Where there is a ‘mind diseased’ there can never be 
a healthy body; and we see not how, in the case of 
the Roman Catholic priests, you are to have the one, 
if the other is constantly exposed to the polluting in- 
fluencés of the confessional.” Truly, there are few 
things which bigotry cannot twist to ite own adyan- 
tage, or forge into a weapon against a bated foe. 

he Christian is a lower depth below the Rock, 
the ultra-evangelical dissenting organ. Its pages 
glow from time to time with the thrilling discourses 
of your Dr. Talmage, and gloom with Mr. Moody’s 
foolish sermona. Ita key-note iə ignorance, struck 
boldly in a number before me. I do not know 
much about 8 (not that I wish to disparage it 
at all); therefore there are a great many things that 
azzleé some friends that don't seem to puzzle me, 
use I have the blias of not knowing anything 
about them.“ What a bilesful state of existence 
must be that of a red cabbage! To proceed: This 
world is without God and against God, and he might 
have sald, ‘Let them be without me’; he might have 
left us to our perdition.” But that would have been 
scarcely fair, seeing he put us here. ‘What did he 
do? If we can speak thus of God, we can imagine 
him thinking within himself what he could do to 
save the world; and finally seeing that, if the world 
la to be saved at all, he must himself, in his own Son 
(God was in Chriet),—he must go down and bo a 
man, in order to atone for the guilt of men, and to 
reconcile the world unto himself.“ Such Is the 
mental pabulum offered to readers of the Christ- 
fan; a God thinking, puzzling, contriving, and 
“finally” making up his mind to turn himself into a 
man. How beautiful the imagination; how digni- 
fled the ideal! 

A special feature of the Christian is a column de- 
voted to Requests for Praise and Prayer.“ Here we 
find such items as: For a daughter in great danger 
from rationallstic errors“; For my employer, who 
is living without God in the world“; “For a young 
physician of great ability, but without faith“; “That 
my husband’s trouble may lead him to Jesus“; and 
so on, the requests being sometimes of so specific 
a nature as to be most certainly recognizable by 
friends of the unfortunate prayed-at. The adver- 
tisements of these papers are quite a curioalty: ‘Will 
sixty-two of the Lord's stewards make up the sum 
by giving £5 each?” asks the Christian; servanta 
either ask for full religious privileges,” Gospel 
privileges,’’ or ‘‘Catholic privileges, according to 
the paper in which they advertise; a “good plain 
cook” requires a weekly commission,” as well as 
218 a year and all found; “any priest“ ie asked to 
recommend ‘‘a tidy girl“ who “‘knows how to dress 


poultry, A communicant prefermed.” "A youn 
man would be thankfal if a Christian friend woul 
assist him with a loan to enable him to complete his 
preparation for the ministry. Address Baccalau- 
reus,” etc. Many young men would be glad to be 
assisted by loans from Christian friends, or non- 
Christiane, as the case might be, as well as this gen- 
tleman with the unprononnceable name. But surely 
funniest and coolest of all is the following: Wanted, 

old and silyer—odd studs or links, chains, or any 

inds of jewelry—to melt down to form wires (Ex. 
xxix., 3) to complete the fac-simtle of the dress of 
the Hizh Priest of Israel. Contributions to be sent 
to Dr. Cranage, Wellington, Salop, who desires also 
to make another, and he believes much more perfect, 
model of the Tabernacle of Israel, double the size of 
that in his possession, made by the Rev. G. Rogers; 
namely, two inches to the cubit. He purposes to 
have all the gold as real gold, as described in Exodus 
xxvill., etc., and all the silver real silver. Contribu- 
tions solicited.” Dr. Cranage must have full faith ln 
the stupidity of Christians, or he could never venture 
on so stupendous a practical joke as to ask them to 

ve him gold and zilver that he may amuse himself 
n his leisure hours in making toy-tabernacles, that 
are doubtless pretty and costly, but can be of no pos- 
sible utility. 

Of course the three papers that I have commented 
on are only three out of many, for the name of relig- 
ious papers ts legion; the Guardian and the Record 
are Church papers of a more reputable stamp, the 
first moderately High, the second moderately Low. 
Then there nre shoals of dissenting papets of all 
kinds, Spurgeon’s brimstone among them. The 
press ie still further utilized in cheap propagandism 
by myriads of little tracts, noticeable generally for 
thelr coarseness of phrasanlógy and thelr redolence 
of the blood’’; and, latterly, those who won't take 
tracts have the ‘‘truthe of the Gospel“ forced upon 
them by buge placards bearing startling texts: The 
wages of sin is DEATH,” in mighty capitals; Why 
will ye die?“ shines out inqulringly between Parre 
Life Pille—to which one at first refers it—and that 
terrible Hindu who has not, perchance, yet glared 
upon your ay shores, who, holding a red herring 
impaled on a fork, pours down his gaping mouth a 
bottle of the only sauce.“ Thus ia our life made 
burdensome to us by these aggressive Christians. 
We never object to their preaching in churches and 
chapels, for we need not go tollsten to them; we say 
nothing when they lift up their voicea at street- 
corners, for we are not forced to stop: we aubmit to 
be tracted, for we can tear them up; but we groan in 
the spirit when from the respectable four-wheeler or 
the flying hansom, we, doing no harm unto any man, 
and mindful only of our business, find texts jumping 
at us from walla, and glaring at us from unsuspfeſous- 
looking boardings. Imagine the cry of horror If we 
started an Atheist Bill-posting Association” to 
match the Christian one, and pee up warnings 
against superstition, attacks on the Bible, and so on! 
And yet our “Infidelity” would be no more offensive 
to some than their superstition is to ue; but as it 
would only be copying Christian bad manners to do 
s0, I do not throw out my suggestion aa one to be 
acted upon. It is said that the darkest hour comes 
before the dawn; surely then daybreak cannot be far 
off, when such papers as those now criticised flour- 
Ish, and spread around them darkness that may be 
felt. 


THE RIGHT AND WRONG OF SUICIDE. 


ITHACA, N. V., March 19, 1876. 
MY DEAR INDEX :— 

It is dangerous to dispute with you, because, If one 
falls to prove you wrong, your cave is sure to appear 
stronger by your defence. If, therefore, I cannot 
show that your recommendation of suicide in cases 
like General-Belknap's is a mistake, you wil! satisfy 
all your readers that it is just the right thing,—a 
consummation, I think, devoutly to be deplored. 
However— 

Suicide, except in the case of the insane and 
drank, is seeking refuge from Mes in death. Chi- 
nese coolies (not Japanese officials), disappointed 
lovers, ruined gamblers, impradent girls, merchants 
about to fall, convicts, the Incurably diseased, fur- 
nish our suicides. To these you propose to add dis- 
honest office-holders,—for the reason, If I rightly 
understand you, that they may by killing themselves 
show that they cannot survive their honor, and may 
confess that they reverence the outraged conscience 
in the eyes of thelr fellow-men. On the contrary, to 
my mind there le every reason why one who has lost 
his honor—in whatever sense you employ that word 
—should take particular care of his life. The man 
or woman of a high degree of honor has already in- 
fluenced society, has raised {ta tone, helped to bring 
the world up. One on the other hand who is dis- 
covered to have been without honor, who has lost 
the credit of having it, has checked the upward ten- 
dency, and helped to lower it, Is such an one ina 

sition to settle his accounts with the world and 
eave? If either of the two, the latter would be 
-morea bound to stay and submit to every suffering he 
may have brought on himself. It might be very 
comfortable to escape from the indignation of soci- 
ety, and to ayold the cold shoulders of former friends, 
and the hardships of solitary efforts. A snap of a 

istol might seem heavenly compared with years- 
ong censure; but he ls the last man in the world 
who should think of such a refuge. 

By going he would Indeed show that “he could 
not survive his honor,“ and in my opinion would 
prove, not only that he had not been honorable, but 


that he was very weak also. He would show net 
merely that he had been faithless, but that he did 
not value the opportunity that life would give him 
of doing faithful work again; that he had played a 
game, aud, having lost, was unwilling even to try to 
pay. Your position would Imply that death was the 
penalty the offender should offer. I think that life 
would be the nobler one. In Belknap’s case, after 
the first shock of natlonal disgrace, my firat thought 
was that he must be a man of a great deal of pluck 
not to shoot himself. It was such an easy thing for 
a soldier, that his putting away the thought argued a 
power which might yet, and not Improbably, make 
itself felt for good. 

You may think that he has forfeited the right to 
a further trial, and that, having once proved faith- 
less, he has no claim even to a chance of 3 
himself. IIowever that may be, it does not touc 
the question of the propriety of his wishes In the 
matter. His life may or may not have been forfeit- 
ed; but that he is willing to bear it until taken from 
him shows that he is not a coward, whatever else he 
may have been, 

As to the propriety of introducing a little pagan 
heroiam in the special form of hara-kiri, the Japanese 
may be consulted to advantage, It was merely a 
1 of army oflicers condemned to death, and 

as, if I am not misinformed, been abolished, In 
order to come up, therefore, to the former pagan 
standard, we muat first have our late Secretary of 
War tried, convicted, and condemned todeath. Then 
will be the time for the heroism of compulsory sul- 
cide, In the meantime let your readers ask them- 
selves if they have, each in his and her sphere, done 
all that was possible to prevent the crime which has 
made our dishonor so patent, 

Yours very truly, W. C. R. 

[Nothing was further from our intention, in the 
“Glimpse” (INDEX, March 9) referred to by Pro- 
fessor R., than to make a general recommendation 
of sulcide,” That paragraph was half-earnest and 
half-satirical, though wholly indignant; and we 
frankly confess that what we said was not anfi- 
clently guarded to prevent very natural misunder- 
standing. We did not, for Instance, mean to rec- 
ommend seriously the introduction of the practice of 
hara-kirt, or to advise every detected scoundrel to 
shoot himself; but we did and do mean that, Lf pub- 
lic opinion against betrayale of trust, above all of 
public trust, were so hot that every detected scoun- 
drel would rather shoot himself than face Its seven 
times heated furnace, the country would be vaatly 
better off to-day. If a rascal conclades to live under 
such circumstances, It must be either because he is 
morally too callous and phlegmatic to feel the scorch- 
ing in store for him, or else because he is sure of 
enough condonement from the public to make life 
less terrible than death. In the former cage, suicida 
would give us a better opinion of the culprit; in the 
latter case, of the public. We recommend suicide’ 
to nobody; but life is less precious than many things 
that can be named, and, when it has been used sys- 
tematically and for years to pollute the honor of 
one’s country, to debauch its civil service, to plun- 
der its exposed and unprotected soldiers, and to 
create disgust and loathing for republican institu- 
tlons throughout the world, we cannot help thinking 
that ite value to the community is irretrievably lost. 
All the kind and considerate remonstrances of our 
friend, to whose gentle rebuke we lleten with pro- 
foundest respect, fall to expunge the bellef that, if 
Belknap had promptly tried the “nap of n pistol,’ 
he would not only have extorted a measure of respect 
It is impossible to yield him now, but (what la of 
more consequence to the world) would also have 
exposed the hideousness of public corruption in a 
way that would have accomplished more than a 
dozen Impenchments in expelling it from the na- 
tional life. An extract from a letter of Mr. Smalley, 
subjoined here, will show the irreparable and perma- 
nent wrong which euch men as Belknap inflict on 
their country and on the cause of republican institu- 
tlons every where.—Ep, ] 


THE WASHINGTON SCANDALS, 

Loxvox, March 11.—I suppose I need acarcely say 
that London, spite of one agrecable incident, has not 
been a very agreeable place for an American this 
week, The special dispatches to the Times have 
given us—with a copiousnesa never before known— 
the details of the crimes, scandals, investigations, 
accusations, exposures, and I know not what else, 
which have made the past ten days hideous. You 
will remark that the mode of transmission has made 
them unusually conspicuous. The Times has done 
us the honor to print them at the head of its news 
columns in its biggest type. The disgrace of one 
existing Cabinet Minieter in Washington has taken 
precedence of the appointment of a whole new—and 
probably honest—Cabinet in France. This morning 
we are treated to the shameful story of the broker- 
age in public offices which the Preaident’s brother 
has carried on, Nor has there been a day this week 
when some new American rascality bas not been 
published to Europe in a similar way; tbat is, In the 
way to make it most glaring. I do not say so com- 
plainingly. These events are matters of news. They 
are by far the most Interesting news of the day, even 
to Englishmen, and the Times is quite right to print 
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2 most Interesting news in the most prominent 
ace. 

It is inevitable, aleo, that this news should be com- 
mented on, and, on the whole, I don’t think we have 
much cause to complain of the comments. I should 
like to see them reprinted in full in every paper in 
the United States. They would not be pleasant 
reading, but they would be profitable, and I never 
heard that medicine was less likely to cura the pa- 
tient because he did not like the taste of It. Their 
effect over here ls quite another matter. The cause 
of Republicanism in Europe has got a blow from 
which it will not recover all at once, The crimes at 
Washington are hardly less helpful to European 
Absolatism and Aristocracy than the crimes of the 
Commune were in 1871. m the crimes of the 
Commune men’s minds—the minds of the most mod- 
erate—recoiled with horror, From the crimes at 
Washington men’s minds recoil with disguet; and 
probabi disgust is a not less powerful feeling than 

orror. 

Europe is more than ever convinced that honest 
and cultivated people will have nothing to do with 
politics in America. We owe our critics some grati- 
tude for the view they take, They do not say there 
are no honest and cultivated people in America. 
They do not doubt there are many such, but they set 
themselves to inquira how it happens that such peo- 
ple hold themselves aloof from the conduct of publie 
affairs, It does not happen, they say, in monarch- 
ical countries; there, as a rule, the ablest and most 
honorable men are proud to devote themselves to the 
service of the State. It le only in a republic that the 
opposite rule holds, and the conclusion drawn from 
thie fact is naturally unfavorable to a republican 
form of government. The conclusion is not, in fact, 
either logical or just. It la not true that a republic 
is the only nurse of vices, There has never been 
anything more profligate than the jobbing of public 
offices in France under Louis Philippe when Guizot 
was Prime Minister; nor than the jobbing In the 
public funds and speculations of all kinds by the 
ministers of Napoleon III. But those things hap- 
pened day before yesterday; Belknap’s thievery was 
yesterday; and everything that went before is sud- 
denly forgotten. Agaln I say, we have no right to 
complain, The fact that corruption has left a stain 
on other Cabinets than those of President Grant ia 
no reason why corruption in President Grant's Cabi- 
net should not be censured. It ie clearly for the 
general good that the lash should be laid on eve 
rogue’s back as it comes along.—“'G. W. 8.,“ in N. 
F. Tribune. 


4 — 
PRIESTLY INTIMIDATION, 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Sir,—Does it not strike you that a law such 
as that proposed by the Legislature of Rhode Island 
is simply a law to compel the Roman Catholic clergy 
to give the benefit of Church ordinances to those 
members of their communion who are guilty of no 
other offence than sending their children to the pub- 
lic schools? Are the ordinances of the Charch a 
trust such as the State can insist upon having equit- 
ably exercised? If there was any Concordat between 
the Roman Catholic Church and the government of 
the State, there would be certain obligations to fulfil 
on either side, and posalbly thectvil government might 
be able to veto the action taken by the priests in this 
matter, But where the Church is wholly unrecog- 
nized by the State, how can the latter undertake to 
say to whom it shall administer Its rites ? Supposing 
the priests do not threaten at all, but. simply confine 
themselves for the future—the thing being now thor- 
oughly understood—to withholding the sacraments 
from these parents who send their children to the 
* schools, would it not be somewhat anomalous 

or the State to interfere and say: These people 
have done ey which ought to cause you to cur- 
tail their spiritual advantages, and we order you at 
once to restore them to all their privileges’? The 
State surely cannot decida a question of this kind. 
If it can, then there is no problem in theology or 
church-administration with which it might not try to 


cope, 

L seems to me that everything depende upon the 
answer we give to this one question: In granting or 
withholding the benefit of ita ordinances, és the 
Church ing with its own?" If it ie, then it is 
tyranny for any power to step in and impose limita- 

ons on lts action In regard to these ordinances. 
Supposing soma wealthy man, whose custom is of 
the greatest importance to some struggling trades- 
man, says to the latter: “If you do ao and so, I shall 
withdraw my custom from you; would that be in- 
timidation in the eye of the law? The Church says 
to its members: Tou are at perfect liberty to with- 
draw yourselves from communion with us if you 
like; only, if you do so, you will be eternally lost. 

hile you remain with us, however, you must obey 
ecclesiastica] authority.“ Teannot see that there is 
a shadow of legal Intimidation in this, any more tban 
when a doctor tella his patient that, if he does not 
quit a certain var ood, he will surely contract 
a fatal disease. The Church may be an impostor, 
and the doctor may be a quack. Each gives its opin- 
ion for what it is worth; and only according to the 
Individual conviction of the person addressed can 
either opinion have any practical result. You can- 
not poasthly legislate away the belief that people 
have in their priesta or in their doctors, and if the 
pravasa Rhode Island law is ever entered on the 

tatute Book, I do not hesitate to predict that it will 
be little else than a dead letter. 

Believe me, yours very truly 
ar 


Wir. D. LESUEUR. 
OTTAWA, March 20, 1876. 
[If no threatenings or intimidations are made, of 
course no penalty could be imposed. So far we are 


all agreed. But the question whether a Catholic 
parent shall or shall not send his child to the public 
school is not a question between the Church and its 
own,” but between the citizen and the State; and if 
the State has no right to protect ite citizena from 
priestly Interference with their civil rights, then it is 
powerless to protect ita own existence from the ill- 
disguised treason of the Church, If we err not In 
this matter (which we confess to be a difficult one), 
the State has a right to say that any intimidation 


which is calculated to curtail individual liberty in, 


the enjoyment of ciyil privileges is a crime against the 
person, and to punish it accordingly. This does not 
seem to us to be equivalent to commanding the 
Church to do this or that; it is only prohibiting it 
from dealing with its own’’ in such a way as to vio- 
late the latter’s personal rights. Whyshould not the 
Church be permitted to deal with Its own” by burn- 
ing them, If heretical, at the stake? Simply because 
the free State will not and cannot concede that any 
man és the “‘Church’s own’’; it holds that property 
in man is abolished, whether the pretended owner“ 
is a Southern planter or a Catholic Church; and it 
holds that Its own right to protect the citizen ls par- 
amount to any pretended right of the Church to op- 
press him. On no other ground can the State hinder 
the Church from reistablishing the Inquisition; and 
we do not see why the same principle does not re- 
quire it to hinder the Church from preventing, by 


Force or intimidation, the exercise of the Catholic's 


right to send hie child to such a school as he freely 
prefers.—Eb. | 
— — ͤ ́ w](·ñivnk(k 
NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, March 23, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

There is nothing, I think, in this Centennial year, 
calculated to impreas one more strikingly with the 
progress of our country during the century than 
what is presented to the eye in passing along Tenth 
Avenue, in this city, from Christopher Street to the 
Battery. For the whole distance, a couple of miles, 
or more, the bank of the Hudson is crowded with 
buildings, inscribed with large letters, denoting the 
places of departure of railroads and of steamers, not 
only to all parts of our own country, near and dis- 
tant, north, south, east, and west, but also to the 
mont remote countries of the globe. One has only 
to nop on board, directly from the street, to find 
himself en route for almost any point of either 
hemisphere. The entrances are all thronged, with 
men and teams jostling against each other, and all 
intently at work like ants upon their hill. 

But the best part of this evidence of progress comes 
from the Impression that thus the whole world is 
brought into nelghborhood, not only in the exchange 
of commodities, but in personal intercourse, in the 
knowledge of each other, and that, as a natural re- 
sult, the best in the old civilizations and the new 
must be brought to the surface, and ita worth mutu- 
ally appreciated and adopted. And soit seems the 
means of bringing into brotherhood all the nations of 
the earth, of breaking down the prejudices of race 
and of religion, of exposing the superstitions of the 
Christian as well as of the so-called P. world, 
and of finally establishing a free, natural, and uni- 
versal religion out of the best elements of all that 
have existed, and exempt from the narrowness and 
superstition of each, Is it not possible that our 
next Centennial may behold a result so magnificent 
for the race of man? 


I lately met a young lady belonging to a famil 
noted for {ta zeal and activity in carrying forwar 
miasionary and various other Christian enterprises, 
It has been a difficult thing to keep her in the Ortho- 
dox traces. She has had a great tendency to think 
for herself; and, although at the college in this State 
at which she was educated, she said it was the role 
that, if possible, no one should graduate without 
being able to anewer in the affirmative to the oft- 
repeated 2 Do you love Jesus?” she came 
away still ungathered into the fold, But a new 
minister, she said, came to the church her family at- 
tended. The society was In a low state, and he 
wished to signalize his presence by building it up, 
As the best means of doing this, he concentrated hia 
efforts upon the young people. She was again and 
again the subject of admonition and entreaty. The 
Church was one of the old Calvinistic type. She 
told the minister she could not joln a Church where 
she was required to believe that people were elected 
to be saved or to be lost. Oh, he said, the Church 
did not believe in that doctrine, and she need not 
trouble herself about it. She finally consented to 
enroll herself among its members, and presented her- 
self publicly to make her profession of faith, . And 
what was her astonishment, she said, as the articles 
were read to her by her minister, to hear him enun- 
elate, Tou profess to believe that from all eternity 
God, in his good pleasure, elected some to everlast- 
Ing life, and others to everlasting death“! But what 
could she do? There she stood before the con 
gation; she had not the courage to withdraw to her 
seat, or to speak out her denial. And so, she says, 
“I was got into the Church under false pretences.” 


A few weeks since, I attended worship at the mag- 
nificent synagogue of the Reformed Jews on Fifth 
Avenue. The service is, on thelr alternate Sabbaths, 
in German and in English, The subject of a suc- 


cession of discourses, as it appeared, had been in 
answer to the question, Why are we Jews?“ The 
portion of the answer chiefly dwelt upon that day 
was, Because of the freedom given us by our re- 
ligion.” This was a little surprising to me, as I had 
7. thay were strictly bound by their Hebrew 
Scriptures. I would like to have illustrations of the 
grounds and the operations of this freedom. The 
“frozen music” of the architecture, and the fluent 
music of the powerful choir, which moved steadily 
on in ita grandeur, as it were “‘the sound of many 
waters,’’ were enough, of themaelves to enwrap the 
attention, and to ill the soul, And then the 
ruddy and brilliant illumination of the cabinet, 
wherein are kept the Books of the Law, and the 
crimson, ever-burning light of the temple, suspended 
high above the altar, were striking features of the 

rgeous ornamentations. The congregation was 
arge, and seemingly devout, The evidences of 
wealth were apparent, not only in the elegance of 
the edifice, but in the richness of dress of many of 
the women. And I have never noticed, in an as- 
sembly of its alze, so many beautiful faces as were 
presented by tha brillant coloring and fine features 
of many of the young Jeweases. A. H. 

49 — 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Standing beneath the dome of the Capito) at Wash- 
ington, I looked upon those great pictures which are 
supposed to represent eras in our country’s history, 
like the “Landing of Columbus.“ etc, Among them 
is the “Baptism of Pocahontas.“ Does that repre- 
sent an era In our history? Upon no other supposi- 
tion than that our nation is Christian. On that eup- 
position it has vast significance, and la worthy of a 

lace in the nation’s dome, But If our nation le not 
hristian, as Washington and Congress have deci- 
sively declared by a solemn treaty, then such a picture 
in the dome of the Capitol is an impertinence; it has 
nothing at all to do with the development of the 
American idea. If it wasa fine work of art, we might 
keep it for that reason; but being only a daub, the 
8 it is rubbed out the better. The dome of the 
apſtol should be consecrated to the pure expression 
of our nation’s life, and to put Into it the representa- 
tion of a mere ecclesiastical ceremony la a wrong. 
It gives a feeling of discord, and it seema to me that 
liberale should protest against it as much as they do 
ainet the Bible in the echools; for the impressions 
of art are as enduring as those of mere teaching, and 
here le a continual impression made upon every vis- 
itor to the Capitol that our nation le a Christian“ 
nation. I, for one, protest against it. The pictures 
in the Capitol should cultivate simply a national 
feeling, an American feeling. Let ecclesiasticlam 
withdraw its officious symbols, 

The whole Capitol, after all, is but n poor expres- 
sion of our national life. It has too much the air of 
a grand hotel. It ia gaudy, and is but a reflex of 
European art, and a mere photograph at that, and 
not scopy made by a living soul, But we want no 
copies, however grand, but the strong and simple 
product of our own soll, something massive and m 
nificent as our own hilla, light, and alry, and brill- 
iant as our skies, vast as our hopes. We have had 
our Washingtons, and Lincolns, and Websters; we 
now want some Angelos and Raphaels. But, alas! 
we see not even the dawn of one as yet. 

A RADICAL LooxkeR-on IN WASHINGTON. 


MASONEY, 


This ancient Institution bas kept Its purity, not- 
withatanding all the assaults, Insults, and misrepre- 
sentations which have been made against it, Ita 
secrets are similar to the secrets of Nature after we 
have ascertained them. Weare not afraid, and do not 
think, as some ple do, that they are bad, or the 
products of Beelzebub. Masonry Is as broad as hu- 
manity. Special religions snd politics have no place 
here; but some members will bring thelr private no- 
tions into it. On the 23d of March, A. L. 6870, we 
had a public installation and banquet in Belknap 
Chapter, Dover, N. H. The ceremonies are very im- 
pressive, and the charges given to the several officers 
are broad and excellent. Every man, Jew, Moham- 
medan, Christian, and Radical, can accept them. 
But in one of the charges the phrase ‘Christian 
charity“ has been putin. With due respect for all 
good endeavors in any church, we must say this is 
& gross mistake, and anti-masonic. We hope that it 
may be taken out and carried to one or the other of 
the Christian churches where it belongs. We have 
here, like the Free Religious Association, no offen- 
sive Christian, Jewish, or Mohammedan charity; 
but every good Mason, just as well as ary good 
man, ought to practice human charity,—that is, 
charity to all human beings. Just as all men are 
created free and equal, so ought all men to be char- 
itable to each other. Specifications or special claims 
imply or manifest partiality and assumption, which 
we find in the Church and among ecclesiastics; but 
when our mind ls developed to common sense and 
common honesty, we must have common charity and 
common virtue. CARL H. Horsca. 

Dover, N. H., March 26, 1876. 


I gor to chatting with a German acquaintance, 
and asked him what he was dolng. e replied, 
„Shoot now nodings, but I haf made arranchments 
to go into plzness.“ Glad to hear it. What are 
you going Into?“ „Vell, I goes into partnership mit 
aman.” Do you put in much capital?’ No, I 
doesn’t put in no gapital.” “Don’t want to risk It, 
eh?’ “No, but I pute in de experlence.“ And he 
puts in the capital?” Tes, dat ls it. We goes into 
pizness for dree years; he puts in de gapital, I puts 
in de experience. At the end of dree years I will 
have de gapital and he will have de experience.” 
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Advertisement. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tux Ispex. The attempt 


its general character and principles, an 
farniah to the public 2 advertising 


Tar Inpex must not be beld responsible 
Tor any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
243 to 1r Insertions, 100 Per line. 
s$ 16 4 
“ se 31 te g 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per dent. will be made; on fall-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
cent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor, 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tae INDEX ;— 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 20, 1872. 
To Tun IDEE Asao,, Toledo, O 
Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 
te largely, I take pleasure atating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver: 
tisementa in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
Advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
Yours truly, 
HENRY 8. STEBBIND. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vortisements. Address 
THE INDEX, 


No, I TREMONT PLaoz, 
Boston, 


ÇU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFIOE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL,, BOSTON, 


Tas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion, 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give publia 
Utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANOIS E, ABBOT, with the 
following list of Edttorial Contributors — 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York Oity. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mas. E. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
RXV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
GEORGE JAOOB HoLTOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H, CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


Every liberal ahould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
es the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
{ng church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
poattion of the differences between Fres Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Charch wili 
bave to meot in the faturo. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, whioh alone la worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
tor January 4, 1878, says: "That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
such a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
sountry,—is a good algnofthetimes, There ts no 
auch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still; “read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with Increasing interest.” 

Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
onthe on trial. 

Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Placa Boston. 


OF TEER 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION, 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moet» 


ing, 1872. 38 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on "Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on Religion aa 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 


ing, 1878. 35cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welsa on“ Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 26 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signa of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschetn's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
lam,“ and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
aa ‘Christian, “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Bighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 28 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. ©. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
atractive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingbam, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morne. 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. W cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by WiliamJ, 
Potter, 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 conta; of one hundred, 61.50. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mat! may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Maas, 

WM. J. POTTER Seo. F. R. A. 
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No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
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acter of the popular notions of God, and 
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thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price bB conta; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 3— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles VYoysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandis, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weaknoss, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracts.. Price 10 cents; 
12 coples $1.00. 


No. 5.—“God In the Constitution,” by 
Bay. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 61.00. 


Nos. -The Sabbath,» by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 7.—**Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents copies 60 cents, 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
band., Sent for frea distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copiss. 


No li—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
Dot, attempts to show the real influenos of 
modern science upon the ides of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Homanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
B cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in is 
the necessary condition of the NN 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 1 
copies 31.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity bere and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Ita general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and com- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclestastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must - 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it djrect aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
por or essay of thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high po- 
sition, Mr, Vorssy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTKE 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other Interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumatances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Looal Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address In full, must be accompanied 
with the money tn each case, 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by aba ge of Proudhon’s Life and Works, by J. A. a and containing 


as a Frontisp 
Bans. R. TUCKES. 


Steel Engraving of the Author. Translate 


from the French by 
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F. J. Pnoupnon: Hu LIFE AND u WORKS. 
PREPACE. 
FIRST MEMOIR * 


CHAPTER I. 

Merrnop PUBSUED IN THIS WORK.—THE IDEA 

OF A REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDERE) AS 4 NATURAL 
RIGHT.—OOCUPATION AND CIVIL Law AS 
Evyricienr BASES OF PROPERTY.—DEFI- 
NITIONS. 

1. Reopen as n Natural Right. 
2. Occupation aa the Title to Property, 
3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property, 
CHAPTER III. 
LABOR AS THE Srricrent CAUSE OF THE DO- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY, 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated. 
2, Universal Consent no Justification of 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property, 
4. Labor.— That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate Natural 
Wealth. 
§ 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 
erty. 
6. That ta Society all Wages are Equal. 
„That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 
Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes, 
5 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘THAT PPOPERTY 14 IMPOSSIBLE. 
Demonstration. Axiom. 
rty ig the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own. 

First Proposition. 

Property is e because it demands 
Something for Nothlug. 

Second Proposition, 

Property is Impossible, because, wherever 
it exists, Production costa more than it 
is worth, 

Third Proposition. 

Property is Impossible, because, with a 


ven Capital, Production is proportional 
Tabor’ not to Property. a 

Fourth 7 a re 

Property Impossible, because it js Hom- 
a, 


because, if it ax- 
Rei dts tothe With Propositio 
mi C] n. 
sixth Proposi — ble, because it is th 
e use e 
Mother of t 


Impossible, because in con- 
its Receipts, it loses them; in 
hoarding them, it nullifies them; and In 
using them as Capital, it turns them 
against Production, 
Eigh e 
are, Impossible, because ita Power 
of Accumulation fs infinite, and u ex- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities. 
Ninth Proposition. 
Property fa — 3 —— because it is pow- 
erless against Property 
Tenth Proposition, 
ee, is Im ible, because it is the 
Negation of Equality. 
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PsYOROLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
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MINATION OF THE PELNCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF RIGHT. e 


Part I. 
§1. Of the Moral Sense in Man and the 
Animals. 
§2 Of the Firat and Second Degrees of 
Sociability. 
eee the Third Degree of Sociability. 
§1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 
Origin of he 
92. 3 of Communism and of 
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3 8. be ica Kon of tbe Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. 
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LETTERE ro M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 
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circulation in the portal velns, regulate the 
secretions, 8 conatipation, and give a 
good appetite. The iron reproduces the red 
globules in the blood, and invigorates the 
nervous system. No experienced physician 
and no well-informed person can deny the 
good effects of the ingredients, 

For Invalides, arrangements haye been 
made with the proprietor of the New Hamp- 
shire House, and with several farmers near 
the Springs, for good and cheap board. 
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in a Right Philosophy of Man. 
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V. THE PUBLIO SCHOOL QUESTION, as under- 
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selling House (Freethought) requires §5,000 
to $10,000 to extend ite business. Partner- 
ship given, if desired by an unorthodox 
man of right stamp. Address “PUBLISH- 

„centre Brown & Henderson, 18 Clinton 
Place, New York, 
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GEO. W. STEVENS, 
757 Washington St., Boston. 
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a Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
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CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
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THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1778. NEW Tonk. 1876. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the 
Centennial year, It is also the year in which 
an Opposition House of Representatives, the 
first afnce the war, will be in power at Wash- 
ington; and the year of the twenty-third 
election of a President of the United States, 
All of these svonts are sure to be of great 
interest and importance, especially the two 
latter; and all of them, and everything con- 
nected with them, will be fully and freshly 
reported and expounded in The Sun. 

he Opposition House of Representatives, 
taking up the line of inquiry opened years 
ago xy he Sun, will sternly and diligenti 
investigate tha corruptions and misdeeds 

8 tration, and will, it is to be 

hoped, lay the foundation for a new and 
better period in our national history. Of all 
this The Sun will contain complete and ac- 
curate accounts, furnishing ita readers with 
early and trustworthy Information upon 
these absorbing topics. * 

The .twenty-third Presidential election, 
with the 2 for it, will be mèmo- 
rable as deciding upon Gaant’s aspirations 
for a third term of power . 
stil] more as deciding who shall be the can- 
didate of the party of Reform, and as elect- 
ing that candidate. Concerning all these 
subjects, those who read The Sun will have 
the constant means of being thoronghly 
well Informed. 

The Weekly Sun, which has attained a cir- 
culation of over eighty thousand copies, 
already has its readers in every State an 
Territory, and we trust that the year 1876 
will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinne to be a thorough newspaper, All the 
general news of the day will be found in it, 
condensed when unimportant, at full length 
when of moment; and always, we trust, 
trented in a clear, Interesting, and instruct- 
ive manner, 

It is our alm to make the Weekly Sun the 
best family newspaper in the world, and we 
shall continue to give in its columns a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading, such as 
stories, tales, poems, scientific Intelligence, 
and agricultural information, for which we 
are not able to make room in our daily edi- 
tion. The cultural department eape- 
— 5 is one of its prominent features. 0 
fashions are also regularly reported in ite 
columns; and so are the markets of every 


ages with fifty-six 


b. 13 | kind, 


The Weekly Sun, — 
broad columns, is only 61, 20 u year, post- 
age prepaid, As this prise barely repays the 
cost of the paper no discount can be made 
from thisrate to Clubs, Agents, Postmasters, 


or anyone. 

The Daily Sun, a large, four-page n a- 
per of twenty-eight columns, gives all the 
news for two cents a copy. Subécription, 
postage prepaid, 65c.a month, or $6.50 a 
year. Sunday edition extra, $1.20 per 
year. We have no en agents. 

Address THE SUN, New York City. 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the “Demands of Liberalism.” 


606 WALNUT BT., PHILADELPHIA, 
r March 1, 1876. 


To ths Liberal Leagues and the IAberal Pub- 
lie of the United States: — 


The General Centennial Committes, ap- 
nted at s convention held in this city last 
ptember for the purpose of waking all 
peer rat arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennia Congress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call eaid Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—forther particulars to 
hereafter announced. 

Each organized Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five dolega. as special 
representatives — three in addition ite 
President and Secretary. But all individ- 
ual Liberals who sympathize with the 
poora objecta and aims of the Liberal 

agues be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seata and votes in the Congress, 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 
In order to lessen saa much as ble the 
exponses of the delegates, eac is 
Re pope to elect them as soon as ble, 
and to report their names to the undersigned 
through its Secretary, All Liberals, dele- 
tes, or individuals who desire and in- 
nd to FAN in the Convention are 
uested also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and 
addresses to the undersigned, that he may be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 
ossible for their accommodation. If noti- 
Kea early, ho hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps balf the usual rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through thelr Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigned has been appointed 
to attend to the financial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of One oussnd Dollars, 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Con a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever 
la contributed. The officers of the union of 
Libe: Gorman societies proposo to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised $600 of it. The 
Young Moen’s Christian Association 
here have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would be a pity if all the friends of “Li 
and Light“ could not do a hundred 

art as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and fres humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan ously expended) in pro- 
viding suitable halls and head-quarters, ad- 
vertlslug the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, payſug verbatim reporters 
publishing a complete pamphlet report of 
the proceedings, etc., etc. What done 
must be done s +, since the ar- 
rungements shonid completed, as far as 
practicable, by the firat of May. 

All sume donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in thé same paper. Remittances shonld be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Will not all friends 
of oe movement respond heartily and at 
once 


DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


I belieye that Mr. Kilgore is a gontleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be 2 economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee, 


At the preliminary Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committes: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to fif- 
teen. The 3 sa 9 La 
arrangements mi ad on the 

of the friends of the movement, who are 12 
B y and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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„ 


WHOLE No. 329. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other coclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
Sass Sat tages Te ag aa te 
gress, navy 
ums, and all other institutions supported b 
Silo money, Ona ba disoontinusd. ý d 


3. We demand that all public ropriations for ednca- 
tional and charitable ins tations bE a sectarian character 

cease. 
tained 


2 rument shall lished; and — that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, wi er ostensi- 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
, shal) be prohibited, 
6. We demand that the a tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly ocase, 


6 We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjary shall be established in ita stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Zabbath shall be re- 

We mand that all laws |: to the enforcement of 
A morality shall spromtiea 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 

shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 

cial on; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


to this end shall be 
„ unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


4 FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
eg men instivotions is imperilled, the advance of sive 


— by oe least interference of the State in matters of 
n; an 

Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the eral 

it of the United States Constitution still mark u prac 


administration of our tical system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 


TuEREVORS, We, the unde hereby associate our- 
selyes together under the following” y 
ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 
Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be TuE Lin 
ERAL LEAGUA OF . 


. 
Ant, 1—The object of the Liberal League shall be to be- 
care practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 


Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, and to cobperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in fartherance of the 
above-named object. 

ABT. 3.—The means emp 
shall be regular local mee! 


AZT. 4.—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shal) be prescribed the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


Arr. 6—Any may become a member of the League 
28 or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
mon 

Arr. 6.—The OMcors of the Le shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Beoretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 

Committes of threa members; and their duties shall be 
to these offices. The President 
be ex-officio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 


ABT. 7.—Thowe Articles of ent maybe amended 
bra three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
Nr dus notice of the proposed amen 
ments shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. z 


— . a ine in ae a 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS 4 SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLE 1. 


Ssorion 1.— Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law ting an establishment o n, or favor- 
ing auy ar form of religion, or prohibiting the free 


port of any soot or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or 2 bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
b or of the press, or the right of people peace- 
iy to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dreas of grievances. 
SEcTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as s qualification to any office or 
bic trast, in any State. No person shall ever in any 
tata be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


or Terri 
— — t y . ae seminary, 
ous sect, or den on, or an , ox 
tution of learning, in whioh the aith or doctrines of 
any rehgious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ECTION 4.—Gongress shall haye power to enforce the 
various provisions of thia Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Says THE New York Graphic: The Hippodrome 
Moody meetings have cost $125,000, and the man- 
agere are $60,000 in debt. And yet there is some 
suffering among the poor."’ 

THOMASSEN, the dynamite fiend,” turns ont to 
be really Alexander Kelth, Jr., and was born at Hal- 
Hax, Nova Scotia. This is the statement of the 
second official report made at Bremen, and makes 
the accusations of ‘‘American clyilization’’ on his 
account look foolish enough, 

A PUBLIC MEETING of the Boston Liberal League 
will be held at Parker Memorial Hall, in this city, 
on Friday evening, April 14, at half-past seven 
o'clock. Rey, Minot J. Savage will give an address 
on State Secularization.” Important matters will 
be brought before the Leagne. All persons inter- 
ested are cordially invited to attend. 

N. P. Wits, according to Dr. Edward Beecher, 
having joined the church in a revival, wanted to get 
out after the excitement was cooled. Dr, Beecher 
told him he would have to do something bad, and 
get excommunicated, So Mr. Willis went to the 
theatre! Sure enough, he got his release in consid- 
eration of such unpardonable wickedness. 

Pore Pros IX. granted a special dispensation to 
allow the marriage of Miss Edith Story (daughter of 
the well-known sculptor) to the Commendatore 
Peruzzi, a member of the King’s household. She fs 
a Protestant, and could not in Catholic estimation 
be legally married to a Catholic without the Pope's 
permit; and this is the firat time the present Pope 
has ever granted It. 

Ir Is quite evident that Mra, Besant is rapidly mak- 
ing friends among INDEX readers by her very inter- 
esting ‘‘English Sketches.“ Many have expressed 
to us their great satisfaction in these weekly letters. 
Her present letter ia full of instruction for American 
Liberals, pointing out as it does the protective power 
of a national organization In cases where the individ- 
ual rights of freethinkers are invaded. It should be 
remembered that one chief object of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals ia to pave the way for such an 
organization in this country. 

BISHOP FERRETTE addressed the following inquiry 
to us on the first of April: Do you not think that, 
in present circumstances, it would be well to drop 
the fifth ‘Demand of Liberalism’—so far as it objecta 
to the appointment of days of public humiliation 
and prayer, at any rate“? If the date of his note 
can safely be disregarded, we would answer that it 
would be well“ to omit the Demand referred to, 
provided the practice it specifies does not, in any de- 
gree, connect the State with the Church; and the 
consideration of this polnt we would respectfully re- 
fer back to the Bishop. 

MR. OLIVER JOHNSON has just taken charge of the 
Orange, N. J., Journal. He avows himself a Re- 
publican Reformer,” and declares that to geek re- 
form through the Democratic party would be like 
jumping into a morass to ayoid the mud of the high- 
way. Per contra, a deacon in Cleveland who is one 
of the uncounted army of independent voters, belng 
twitted by a party man with being on the fence, re- 
torted: Tes, I am on the fence, and there I pro- 
pose to stay ag long as it ia so confoundedly muddy 


on both sides.” Everybody seems to have a pro- 
found consciousness of mud“ in politica; why is 
there no resolute movement to macadamize the road 
with s good civil service system ? 

TEHE PHILADELPHIA Christian Statesman is ex- 
ulting over the adoption and proclamation of {ts own 
Christian Amendment ideas by Rey, A. P. Putnam, 
D. D., à prominent Unitarian clergyman of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. In a recent Centennial sermon,” he is 
quoted as saying: Such was the priceless legacy 
which the builders of our American republic received 
from the colonists, Not that obnoxious idea of 
‘Church and State,“ which is only too often made use 
of in our day to prejudice unthinking men against a 
reasonable and legitimate recognition and influence 
of religion in our civil government and public affairs, 
but that better idea of a free and unsectarian com- 
monwealth which, while it respects the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and tolerates and protects all denom- 
inations and communions in the exercise and enjoy- 
ment of their faith and worship, yet acknowledges 
Its allegiance to and dependence upon the God of na 
tions, and seeks to make the general truths and prin- 
ciples of Christianity the law of its life.“ The 
Statesman, after further quotations of the same drift, 
says: The principles and demands of secularists are 
next met with deserved ridicule and indignation, 
The ‘Demands of Liberalism’ are quoted in full, and 
their logical outcome clearly shown.“ We have not 
seen this sermon of Rev. Dr. Putnam, and should be 
glad to republish his argument against the De- 
mands of Liberalism,” if we could obtain a copy. 

IN AN editorialarticle which attempts (with greater 
labor than success) to be sarcastic, the Brooklyn 
Catholic Review criticises our late lecture on the 
school question, but can discover no argument 
against It except the intimation that the State is an 
directly and even more imperatively called on to as- 
sist in providing bread and butter [for children] aa in 
furnishing spelling-books.” It is such cheap sophis- 
tries as this that alone fill the arsenal of Catholic 
logic on this question. The State does provide 
“bread and butter,“ in its almshouses and orphan 
asylums, for such children as are thrown upon its 
care; but the parents who have made themselves re- 
sponsible for the child’s exiatence have thereby made 
themselves responsible for continuing it until the 
child 1s able to provide for his own necessities, and 
the State is under no obligation to assume this re- 
esponsibility until the parents are dead or helpless, 
The ‘‘bread and butter“ thus furnished by the par- 
ents is an immediate daily want of the child during 
his minority, and the parents’ duty to furnish it ends 
with his minority; beyond that period, the child ið 
bound to provide for himself by his own labor. But 
the education to which the child is as much entitled 
as he is to “‘bread and butter“ is not an immediate 
daily want, but rather a provident provision for fut- 
ure wants sure to be felt alike by himself, by his par- 
ents, and by society. Who geta the benefit of the 
“bread and butter’? The child and the parenta 
alone, from day to day; and, the child being helpless, 
the parents must furnish it. But who is to get the 
benefit of the education? The child, the parents to 
some degree, and the State to a still greater degree; 
and, the child being helpless, the parents and the 
State should divide the expense. The child’s need 
of “bread and butter,“ being an immediate want, 
constitutes a claim on the parenta alone; but his 
need of education, which ts simply provision for fut- 
ure wants after the parental responsibility has ceased, 
constitutes a joint claim on the parenta and the State, 
and the State’s just and wise response is the public 
school system. One would think all this sufficiently 
obvious even to an ordinary comprehension; but 
the comprehension of the Catholic Review is so very 
extraordinary that it is perhaps well enough to state 
it im plain English, 


— 
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Woman and Politics. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CHESTNUT BTREET CLUB, 
y BOSTON, MARCH 27, 1876. 


BY REV. E. S. ELDER, 


The woman’s movement ls of euch magnitude, and 
is advocated by so many intelligent men and women, 
that its claims can no longer be ignored by those who 
heretofore have been indifferent. If the arguments 
in ita behalf are valid, if a wrong is done to women 
by withholding the ballot, it is the imperative duty 
of every lover of justice to exert his influence jn be- 
half of the righta of woman. On the other hand, if 
the woman's movement in ita most prominent feat- 
ures is the product of unnatural and temporary con- 
ditions, partial and ill-considered conclusions, if it is 
one of the most conspicuous manifestations of an un- 
healthy tendency, if Its success threatens more harm 
than it promises good, it is the no less Imperative 
daty of every one interested in the social and moral 
welfare of the individual and the State to oppose the 
movement. In short, be the character of the wom- 
an's movement what it may, it should no longer be 
ignored by the vast majority of intelligent men and 
women, 

The advocates of the woman’s movement have 
been so much lu earnest, ao persuasively eloquent, and 
fn the absence of all dignified opposition have made 
their case so clear, that many have been convinced, 
or I should say converted, by the earnestness of oth- 
era’ convictions without 2 ven any indepen- 
dent thought to the subject. auy there sre who in 
a mild way take it for granted that, if Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Mrs. Livermore, or Mrs. Hows wish to vote, 
they ought to be allowed to. They do not stop to In- 
quire if there are any objections to all that is implied 
in the extension of suffrage to women. 

Nearly all that is said concerning the woman’s 
movement is in its favor. Those who are opposed or 
indifferent to the movement, those who are not yet 
fully convinced of the validity of its claims and the 
conclusiveness of the arguments in its behalf, have 
but little, if anything, to say npon thesubject. Hence 
it happens that the real objections to the extension 
of the franchise to woman, the objections to her 
participation with man in public and political life 
and duties, as seen by those who are In a condition 
to feel their force, are seldom, If ever, stated. It is 
true that objections are alluded to on the woman’s 
suffrage platform, but not by those who feel their 
force, nor in a manner to make others recognize and 
3 their Importance. And by many, partic- 
ularly the advocates of the woman's movement, It is 
taken for granted that there are no real objections 
whose considerations can for a moment stand in the 
way of the recognition and acknowledgment of wom- 
an’s right to vote, and the expediency and necessity 
of allowing her to vote and to share with man the 
honor and responsibilities of political life. In brief, 
only one side of this subject has been presented to 


the public with degree of rigor andvigor. It has 
occurred to me t the other side should be set 
forth. It is not expected that the faith of a single 
advocate of woman's suffrage will be shaken in the 
least. On the RART, the convictions of the wom- 
an suifragist will In all probability be strengthened 
and deepened by all that is said in opposition to the 
movement. Our idols are never ao dear to us as 
when some rude iconoclast telle ua that they are Idols 
and not gods. It ls confidently hoped that those 
who have not given the subject any attention, and 
who are inclined to allow the clalme of the euffragiata 
without’ any question as to their validity, will, at 
least, be made to perceive that there are two sides to 
the question, both of which need to be considered be- 
fora they commit themselves to elther. 

It will be the purpose of this essay— 

Firat. To examine the reasons urged in behalf of 
the extension of the franchise to woman, and of ber 

with man in the functions of govern 
ment. 

Second. To state a fow of the principal objections 
= the proposed change, and all itincludes and stands 

or. 

It Is freely admitted tu the outset that, if it can be 
shown that woman needs the ballot to secure and 
preserve her uatural rights—namely, the right to per- 
sonal security, the right to personal liberty, the right 
to private property, and the right to remedies for 
wrongs done to her,—if this can be shown, woman 
may properly demand the ballot as a matter of right, 
I should lay it down as a principle of law that what- 
ever le essential to the enjoyment of a natural right 
may itself be demanded aa à secondary right. If the 

ithholding the ballot from woman precludes her 
from the most complete enjoyment of any one of her 
natural rights, ehe ls defrauded, she is wronged. 
But before this secondary right can be demanded as 
aright, it must be shown to be essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the natural right. 

It ls admitted that, if it can be shown that the wel- 
fare of the State would be advanced b7 woman’s par- 
ticipation in political life, that participation may be 
anges on peme of expediency. 

ven if a majority of the intelligent women of a 
State feel and believe that they suffer from their in- 
ability to vote, and otherwise participate with man in 
public life, or if they believe that woman’s vote 
would secure any good to women or to the State that 
will not or cannot be secured by man, thie fact would 
constitute a violent presumption in favor of such 
participation. ` 

Indeed, if it could be shown that men are indiffer- 
ent to the Interests of women, or from any reason In- 
competent or unwilling to promote those interests as 
well as woman herself, then moat certainly woman 
should be encouraged in her efforts to share in those 
pone by which alone her highest welfare can be 
secured, 

The advocates of woman’s suffrage claim and en- 
deavor to show that woman is entitled to the fran- 
chise as a matter of natural right, and aleo as a mat- 
ter of what I have termed secondary right; that is, as 
the means essential to the enjoyment of the univer- 
sally-admitted natural rights. 

It in saserted that the lawa in thelr relation to 
women are unjust and cruel; that just lawa will not 
be enacted until women vote; that wages of meh and 
women respectively are unequal, and that woman's 
vote is necessary to the establishment of justice. 

The woman suffragists insist that the asseasment 
of taxes upon the property of women who cannot 
vote is tyranny. 

gain, woman suffraglsts claim that the welfare 
of the State would be promoted by woman’s partici- 
pation in the functions of government. 

Natural right, unjust laws, unequal wages, taxa- 
tion without representation, political expediency,— 
these are the claims put forth in behalf of woman's 
suffrage. 

Let us examine these claims, If they are valid, 
there can be no question but woman is entitled to 
political equality with man, An examination of the 
criticisms by woman suffragiste of one law will serve 
to illustrate the character of their objections to 
nearly all laws from whose operation they belleve 
women to suffer. 

The woman suffragists criticise those provisions of 
law by which a widow is entitled to only a life Inter- 
est In one-third of the husband’s unencumbered real 
estate. The one case always cited on the suffrage 
pae to illustrate the Injustice of man-made lawa 
8 this: aman dies leaving a widow and real estate, 
or other property accumulated by the joint and per- 
haps equal labora of the husband and wife. Fhe 
brothers of the husbaud—on the woman’s suffrage 
platform it is always brothers or other male heirs— 
take the two-thirde of the estate, leaving the widow 
nothing but the income of the other third. To give 
force to the argument, it is usually asked, if this wid- 
ow had a vote or voice in the making of the lawe, 
would she not desire to change this one by whose 
provisions she has been wronged? All who judge of 
the law by its operations In one case very naturally 
desire to change it, and are easily convinced that, if 
women helped to make the Jaws, this law that works 
ao unjustly would be repealed, 

Before we assume that this law is unjust. and be- 
fore we attribute ite assumed injustice to the fact that 
it was enacted by man, and before we decide that wom- 
an's participation in the making of the laws will do 
away With the assumed injustice of this one, let na 
determine the reasons for the law. 

The laws regulating the settlement of estates and 
the inheritance of property do not and cannot regard 
the interests of any one class exclusively; neithercan 
a law be judged by ita operation In any one case. 

The laws which determine the disposal of estates 
have in view many separate and oftentimes conflict- 
ing Interests. There are the rights of the creditors of 


the estate; there are the rights of the children; and 
in the absence of children there are the interests of 
other relatives who are quite as liable to be women 
as men; there are also the rights of the widow. 
Now it is no easy matter to devise a uniform rule of 
Jaw that shall work absolute justice to all in every 
case. 

Let us take the cage as atated on the suffrage plat- 
form, and make such changes as will show the opera- 
tion of the law in many cases, Suppose the estate is 
insolyent—that is, suppose that the husband owed ten 
dollars for every dollar of asscts,—will the creditors 
say that it is just for the widow to take ome-thind af 
that property that actually belongs to the creditors? 
Yet this law allows ber the third, even though it is 
the property of the creditors. 

Suppose the property is inherited by the hus- 
band, or accumulated by the joint labors of the bus- 
band and a former wife whose children are the only 
the wife of a year gr month, yet the law gives her the 
one-third during life. a > ee 

Is it true to say that this law is unjust to woman? 
No doubt a case can be found in which the uniform 
rule does not promote absolute justice as regards the 
widow; but the one benefited by the injustice is as 
likely to be a woman aga man. It ie not, asis always 
represented on the woman's suffrage oe a ques- 
tion between man and woman. It Js a question 
between the widow on the one hand, and creditors 
and heirs on the other. The law must be considered 
In its relations to all classes if we would determine 
Ita character. This same law, whose operation in one 
case is go often cited as an illustration of man's in- 
justice to woman, and of the meanness of man-made 
Jaws, is seen, when ite entire scope and purport are 
fairly considered, to be generous in its provisions for 
woman. It endows every woman at ihe moment of 
her marriage with a life-interest in one-third of her 
husband's estate. But if this law of inheritance, or 
any other law, operates unjustly as regards woman, 
man is as ready to repeal the Injuatice aa woman her- 
self can be, and for the obvious reason that the in- 
tereste of men and women are identical. Injustice 
to one is equal Injustice tothe other. It le by array- 
ing the interests of the one sex in antagonism with 
the interests of the other that a false issue is raised. 

The history of legislation during the last twenty- 
five years demonstrates the fact that legislators are 
able and willing to enact laws as just as any suggested 
by women themselves. This one law of inheritance 
has been dwelt upon for the purpose of showing the 
character of the claim for woman’s s based 
upon the assumed injustice of the laws toward wom- 
an. Anexamination of this law reveals the fact that 
there is not the most remote probability that wom- 
an's vote would change it, or that woman's interest 
would be promoted by auy important change in ita 
provisions, 

A second argument in behalf of woman’s suffrage 
and woman’s participation in the making of the lawa 
is based upon the inequality of the wages of men and 
women respectively. It is claimed that great injus- 
tice is done to women by this inequality of wages. 

It is confidently asserted that with the ballot in 
her hand woman would be able to make the wages 
of woman equal to those of men. Here are two as- 
sumptions that deserve notice: flret, it is assumed 
that wages can be determined by legislation. Secondly, 
it is assumed that all, or at least a majority of, men 
would favor an increase of woman’s wages. Have 
these assumptions any basis in fact? Is thia inequal- 
ity of wages to be attributed to the character of legis- 
lation? Can the Legislature legitimately determine 
the rate of Interest, or of wages, save in the absence 
of agreement between the contracting parties? As 

ardea this assumption, It is sufficient to say that it 
is becoming the generally-established principle that 
it is not a function of the State to determine the 
rates of interest and wages. Citizens are left at liberty 
to obtain as much labor for their money, and as 
much money for their labor as they can. Theine- 
quality between the wages of men and those of 
women ls to be attributed to the fact that there is a 
greater demand for the labor of men than for that of 
women, The army and navy are filled with men; 
commerce is carried on exclusively by men. More 
than four-fifths of men are engaged in work that 
women have no desire to do, work that women are not 
fitted to do. Men build citles, construct railroads. 
Fishing, lumbering, 3 and the méchanical 
pursuits require the muscular power of men. In 
short, the heavy work of the world is, and must be, 
carried on by men, by that sex that has the ability of 
uninterrupted labor. Again, there is a continual 
exodus of young men from the East. They leave a 
great inequality in the sexes. In the State of Massa- 
chusetts there are 63,000 females in excess of males. 
Another fact to be taken into consideration In this 
connection is the great change that has taken place 
during the last thirty years in woman’s relation to 
manual labor. No longer than thirty years ago the 
cotton and woollen mills, and many other manufac- 
tories, were filled by the farmers’ daughters of New 
England. Thirty yan ago a young woman could 
leave her comfortable home in the country and en- 
gage in any labor—in housekeeping, in the manufac 
tories—without losing caste. Honest labor was hon- 
orable. The divorce between manual labor and intel- 
ligence had not then taken place. 

Within the last thirty years a revolution bas taken 
place. The mills are filled with French Canadians, 
the kitchens are infested with imported stupidity. 

A large portion of Jabor formerly performed by in- 
telligent American girls is now poorly done by 3 
very ignorant class, mostly foreign, What is the re- 
sult? An army of intelligent American girls have 
nothing to do. 

Many have found employment in teaching, in 
stores, in printing-offices, and in many places to 
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which women were strangers thirty years ago. It is 
safe to say that for every one who has found employ- 
ment there are half-a-dozen needing it. Some of the 
better educated are pressing forward toward other 
and higher callinge,—literature, art, science. Philan- 
thropiea promise opportunity; for every one who suc- 

a scores are struggling for success. This intel- 
ligent, ofttimes refined, class of women, dependent 
upon the work of their hands for subsiatence, consti- 
— the suffering class. Their lives are silent trag- 

es. : 

Beneath them are the ignorant, the coarse, the 
brutal, the vicious. Above them ia the upper mill- 
stone, the intelligent, cultured, refined, virtuous, the 
well-to-do, and the wealthy, whose indifference to the 
silent suffering so near to them is as pitiless, as 
heartless, as God's stars in the heavens. 

It is obvious that no one is responsible for this 
condition of things. In the presence of this army of 
intelligent. American women, each individual of 
which is competing with every other, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive why women recelye lees wages than 
men, even for the performance of the same labor. 
If a merchant Is obliged to pay a man $1,200 a year, 
and half-a-dozen women are anxious to obtain the 
aituation for half that sum, what can be done to pre- 
vent the merchant from preferring the man, or em- 

loying one of the six women at the lower rate? 
er things being equal, the merchant will prefer to 
have the man to keep his books or sell his goods. 
Merchants and others who employ men to do what 
women can do, have more confidence in the ability 
of men for uninterrupted labor than they have In 
women. The marriage of the man in no way inter- 
feres with his labor. The marriage of the woman 


does. 

But be the causes what they may, those who carry 
on business prefer men to women in those cases 
where both can do the work. 

Here are two causes operating against women: 
the inequality of the sexes, and the atill ter ine- 
quality between the competitors for that kind of 
work that each sex can do nearly as well as the 
other; the marked preference of employers for men. 
In short, here is the inexorable and inevitable law of 
supply and demand. Now the advocates of wom- 
an's suffrage are not the only people who are unwill- 
ing to recognize the uniform and inexorable law. 
Very many wise people have flattered themselves, in 
all agea of the world, that they could in some way 
control the inevitable. Most of ua have outgrown 
all hope of changing the law of gravitation; but 
there are other laws no less uniform that many sen- 
sible and sentimental people expect to abrogate with 
the magic wand. Strange aa it may seem, there are 
those to-day who fondly hope to determine the rela- 
tions of labor, and the product of labor, that is, capi- 
tal, by a vote. ' 

The fact la that the uniform laws of gravitation, of 
supply and demand, are far more beneficent, far 
more philanthropic, than any of the proposed amend- 
ments. 

An examination of the second assumption, regard- 
ing woman's wages, will make manifest one of the 
characteristic fallacies of the woman’s movement. 
It is confidently aasumed that all, or a majority of, 
women would favor an increase of woman'a wages, 
It is obvious that all women who receive a salary are 
interested in ita increase; but in the consideration of 
this subject all the women of the State are not to be 
identified with those who work for wages. There 
are women who pay wages. Nearly all women indi- 
rectly contribute to the payment of wages to women. 
It is assumed that the question of wages is a ques- 
tlon between men on the one hand, and wofhen on 
the other. It is also aseumed that woman is more 
friendly to woman than man is, What are the facta? 
Do women pay larger salaries to their employées 
than men pay for the same service? Do those 
women who work for wages prefer women for em- 
ployers? Are all of the women of a town In favor of 
paying the lady teachers the same salaries that are 

d to the gentlemen ? 

Instead of thia matter of wages being a question 
between men and women respectively, it ls a ques- 
ton between producers and consumers, between the 
vast majority both of men and women who are in- 
terested In cheap production on the one hand, and 
the producing minoritiea on the other, who favor 
high prices for their labor. 

t this be stated in a concrete form. The wom- 
an who teaches school is in favor of high salaries for 
teachers. She la equally desirons of buying her 
books, her wearing apparel, at the lowest price, 
She is indlrectly interested in small salaries for the 
woman who helps to make the paper, for her who 
sets the type, for the woman who binda the book, 
for the saleswoman, for the lady bookkeeper in the 
store in which she buys her books,—tin brief, she is 
benefited by low wages for every one beside herself. 
Many women’s wages or salaries enter into the cost 
of nearly everything which sha consumes. On the 
suffrage platform, and in the euffrage literature, it ia 
always the croel, selfish men who alone are bene- 
fited by the cheap labor of women. In view of the 
foregoing considerations, is there any reason for be- 
UHeving that woman could, If she would, increase 
woman'e wages with a vote, or by legislation? Is 
there any reason for bolleving that woman would, if 
she could, increase the wages of women? Is there 
the remotest probabillty that woman's vote, or wom- 
an’s participation in the making of laws, will solve the 

roblems Involved in the relation of labor to capital ? 
the claim in favor of woman's re pased upon 
the inequality of wages a valid one? The third 
ground upon which the claim in behalf of woman's 
suffrage ia „ with much appearance of reason 
and justice, is the fact that property owned by women 
la taxed; though it is usually insisted that women are 
taxed but not represented, and that taxation without 


representation la tyranny, Lam free to admit that 
our present method of taxation, or any other that has 
been devised, does not work absolute justice to all 
persons. It is assumed by woman suffragists that it 
is woman alone who suffers from our present system 
of taxation. It ie unmecessary to state that persons 
are not taxed with the exception of the poll-tax. 
Taxes are assessed upon property with no reference 
to the owner. The owner may be a man, a woman, 
a child, 8 non-resident, a corporation. That amount 
of property contributes so much toward the support 
of achools, roads, and the payment of other expenses. 
The property, be it much or little, owned by man or 
woman, is not represented. If it be urged that the 
woman whose property is assessed for $100 or $1,000 
ought for that resson to be allowed to vote, that In- 
justice is done by denying her the privilege, it may 
with equal propriety be maintained that a corpora- 
tion that pays one-half the tax of the town, as in 
many instances they do, ought to be allowed more 
than one vote. What are the objections to what ap- 
pear to be the demands of justice? Simply this: the 
proposed change is opposed to the fundamental prin- 
elple of republican government; namely, persons, 
not property, constitute the basis of representation; 
and property, not persons, is the basis of taxatlon. 
There are nearl „000 women whose property is 
taxed in Massachusetts. It is doubtful if 2,000 of 
these feel themselves aggrieved by the operation of 
the law. Is their need of the ballot so urgent as to 
justify so momentous a change in the fundamental 
principle of our government? 

The moment that pecuniary considerations or qual- 
ifications confer the privilege of suffrage, our democ- 
racy becomes an oligarchy, or at best a moneyed aris- 
tocracy, In noeasier way can the advocates of woman 
su e defeat their cause than by putting a vote 
into the hands of the 34,000 women who are tax- 

ayers in this State. It is not the wealthy who will 
avor the proposed indiscriminate extension of suf- 


frage. 

“The ballot is claimed for woman on grounda of 
expediency, of public need, It is the conviction of 
the advocates of the woman’4 movement that wom- 
an's vote and woman's influence in politics would be 
highly beneficial, 

ere can be 7 but American politica 
are notoriously and disgracefully corrupt. Chief 
among America’s contributions to the Centennial 
will be the official corruption of the one hundredth 
year of American Independence. A low phase of 
personal ambition conatitutes the animus of the avy- 
erage politician, What may be termed the fourth 
estate of the realm—namely, the lobby,—exerts a con- 
trolling influence over that portion of national legis- 
lation that has reference to finance and moneyed cor- 
porations, The better clasa of citizens, the more in- 
telligent, moral, and refined, are unwilling to com- 
pete with the opposite class for public office. 

A low type and quality of men are most promi- 
nent, most successful, and most influential In political 
affairs, The advocates of the woman’s movement 
insist that woman's participation in politics wonld 
change all this. 

It is assumed that all the women in the State or 
nation, considered as a unit, are morally superior to 
all men, considered as a unit, 

K is perfectly natural that the many intelligent 
and highly-cultivated advocates of the woman's 
movement should belleve that, were they allowed to 
vote, and in other ways to ? cipate in the business 
of government, they could as legislators enact wise 
Jawa, as jurors they could find a righteous verdict, as 


jadges they could render a just decision, There is, 
can be, no question but the women who advocate 
woman's 8 


rage are more moral, more intelligen 
more capable of performing the various functions o 
vernment than the mob of men who fill the ballot- 
oxea with votes. Ifthe question of woman’s suf- 
frage had reference only to those exceptionally intel- 
ligent and poyioapisitad women, it is highly probable 
that politica would be Improved by woman’s partici- 
pation, The question, as each woman suffragiat 
atatea It to herself, ia this: Can I no: vote and legis- 
late more wisely than the ignorant men who vote 
and make lawa? But the actual question is this: Ta 
there any reason for belleving that the 370,000 wom- 
en who would become voters in Massachusetts would 
in any respect excel the 351,000 men voters? Unless 
women as women are superior to men, more capable, 
more moral, less susceptible to temptation than men, 
the State or a has nothing to kope for from 
this increase In the number of voters, On the con- 
trary, does not the one great danger that threatens 
most harm to the American experiment of self-goy- 
ernment lle in the direction of excessive democracy,— 
an inevitable result of the reaction from the despot- 
{em of monarchies and aristocracies? While the 
most intellectual and highly-cultivated men find their 
equals among women, it is well to bear in mind, at 
least in connection with thia subject, that the moat 
ignorant, unscrupulous, immoral, and dehumanized 
of men, and classes of men, have their equals among 
these women. For every man whose Influence or vote 
threatens the corruption of politics, whose ignorance 
or indifference allows and favors the opportunity for 
the politician to subordinate the interests of the 
country to hia personal aggrandizement, one or more 
women can be found whoseindifference, ignorance, or 
dishonesty will threaten equal, if not greater, harm. 
The most seductive and dangerous persons in the na- 
tional lobby are women. Is it highly probable that 
woman's presence and influence will improve the 
character of political lifa? The suffragists are ready 
to cite particular cases where the influence of women 
has been elevating and purifying; but in the cases 
usually cited it is a superior class of women who ex- 
ert this influence. | classes, the ignorant, the 
selfish, the immoral as well as the hae patil are not to 
be identified with the intelligent and public-spirited 


minority; nor is the influence which the latter exert 
to be attributed to all women. It is maintained by 
not a few of the advocates of woman’s suffrage that 
woman has a natural right to vote, and consequently 
if her demand for the ballot {a not conceded she le 
wronged. There Is not time to enter Into a compre- 
hensive discussion of this subject of natural rights, 
It may be remarked In passing, that upon no subject 
of equal importance is there greater misconception 
than upon this, The actual state of the case can 
ong be hinted at in thie paper. 

he individual, the person, has à natural right to 
exist, a right to everything essentlal to existence. 
The natural rights as enumerated by jurists are, 1. 
The right to personal security; 2. The right to per 
sonal liberty; 3. The right to private property; 4. The 
right to remedies for wrongs,—that le, protection by 
the State or government, , 

These are personal rights, Ta 2 to all per- 
sons, regardless of age or sex, e object of gov- 
ernment is to secure each on the full enjoyment 
of these natural rights. e State owes protection 
to every individual, It derives Its authority from 
the consent, express or implied, of the governed, or a 

jority of them. 
Now it le found that a literal democracy is im- 
posaible; that is, every man, and woman, and child 
cannot participate in the business of government. 
All that is ble ts a representative democracy. For 
instance, the Interests of all persons less than twenty- 
one years of age are represented and secured by those 
above that age. The Joong do not suffer because 
they do not participate In making the lawa by which 
they are governed. After a government is created it 
has something to do,—it has duties to perform. It 
derlves Its power not primarily from the consent of 
the governed, but from the wish of the vast majori 
to 0 protected in the enjoyment of their natu 

ta. 

An illustration will make thia distinction obvious: 
the State of Massachusetts does not derive ita author- 
ity to govern the criminals of the State from their 
consent, either express or implied; on the contrary, it 
derives Its authority from that class of people who 
are interested in the security of natural rights. 
Government is eminently moral in Its nature and 
purpose; but, what la more to the purpose in this 
connection, the State or the Government has a right 
to determine how and by what means it will perform 
its function and duty of protection as regards the 
individual, or to state the same principle in a con- 
crete form. If in a community of one hundred 
seventy five agree upon the means and methods by 
which the community sball be guverned—that is, the 
means and methods by which the natural right of 
every individual shall be secured and protected,—it 
will be perfectly competent for them to do so. No 
individual can have a cause of complaint so long as his 
rights are secured to him. But suppose the individ- 
ual insista (and in a community of one hundred per- 
sons there will be one who will insist) that he has a 
right to participate in this business of government. 
The all-sufflelent answer (sufficient for every one but 
him) would be this: we seventy-five, or sixty, as the 
case may be, find that we can better secure the ends 
‘of government without your participation than with 
it; and suppose, further, that the sixty can better per- 
form the functiona of government than the sixty- 
one, what becomes of the natural right of that one, 
or ten, to participate in the government? It le 
found that even the idea! government, by the people, 
for the people, and of the people, must be represent- 
ative. K man, woman, and child can claim ite 
protection as a matter of right; but every man, 
woman, and child cannot p 3 in that govern- 
ment, It is for it to determine who shall do so. In- 
asmuch as absolute democracy is impossible, the 
practical question is, To whom shall the privilege of 

articipating in the government be restricted? Were 
k poasible, participation should be restricted to the 
intelligent and moral, to those interested in the 
objecta of government; for the ignorant and immoral 
can neither govern themselyes nor aid in governing 
others, Practically the two classes cannot be sepa- 
rated. Something, however, can be done by way of 
approximate separation. It {e assumed that chil- 
dren can render no service, and as their interests are 
assumed to be identical with those of their parents, 
it ia believed that they will suffer no harm by being 
excluded. It is for the State to determine at what 

e they shall be allowed a voice in public affairs, 
While there may be those of eichteen, nineteen, or 
twenty years of age who might vote and legislate 
intelligently, It has been determined that no one 
shall vote until he le twenty-one. Were it deemed 
expedient, it would be competent for the State to 
withhold the privilege until the young man is 
twenty-five or thirty. The natural right of the 
young man, or young woman, of twenty is just as 
valid as the natural right of the man of twenty-one, 
The latter does not vote because itis his natural right, 
but because it has been deemed expedient by those 
upon whom has devolved the responsibility of 
securing and preserving the natural rights of every 
individual in the State. 

If these natural rights are not secured to the young 
man of twenty, or the young woman, if the State 
finds itself unable to protect them without their par- 
ticlpation, then such participation may be demanded 
as a matter of right, and it will be the duty of the 
State to extend the privilege to them. For the gov- 
ernment is bound to do whatever is essential to the 
protection of the rights of the Individual. 


[COXCLUDED NEXT WEEE.) 


I aust choose to receive the truth, no matter how 
It bears upon myself,—must follow it, no matter 
where it leads, from what party it severs me, or to 
what party it allies.— Dr. Channing. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE OONTRASTED. 
A FIFTH LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES. 


My DEAR MR. AnBoT:— 

It is even more trite than true to say that con- 
selousness always implies a subject of it. But, any- 
how, we neither of us ever dreamed of disputing so 
elementary a proposition. The {implication of self, 
or the egoistic principle, in consciousness, was 
never for a moment put in question between 
us. What alone we controverted was whether the 
subjective element in consclousness—the conscious 
or phenomena! eyo—was to be regarded as absolute 
or as contingent; as a reality or an Illusion. This 
was our sole point of divergence. There was no par- 
ticle of debate as tu the phenomenal existence of self- 
hood, but only as to ita substantial being. We both 
alike admitted the fact of selfhood, but disputed its 
nature or quality, you holding it to be real and ob- 
jective, I phenomena! and subjective. No doubt 
was hinted on either side as to its subjective truth, its 
truth to consciousness; but I denied its objective 
truth, its truth to reason, I am very much afraid, 
therefore, that the memory of your readers will be 
greatly put about, If they pay too diligent heed to 
what you say in the last IX PEX. For, unless they 
keep a sharp lookout, they will be led to believe that 
I have been assaulting the phenomenal existence of 
selfhood, its existence as a fact of consciousness, 
when in truth I have never done anything of the 
sort, but only questioned, or rather denied, its real ex- 
istence, its existence as a fact of being. 

You say you understand by self “nothing but the 
permanent element of consciousness as such, the 
constant and persistent J which we cannot get rid of 
without ceasing to be conscious at all.“ But you did 
understand by it something very much more, when 
your former papers were written. For then you 
made it clear that you understood by selfhood a 
something without which we should not only cease 
to be conscious, as you now say, but.cease also to be or 
exist. It was not mere loss of consciousness which 
you then felt to be involved in my view of the illu- 
soriness of selfhood, but loss of absolute life or being. 
“When Mr, James 2 the very principle of 
selfhood,’ and reduces all individuality to mere hal- 
lucination,’ we cannot avoid concluding that such 
passages teach the goapel of annihilation.” These 
are your own words in your second paper; and surely 
annihilation in your vocabulary means something 
more than “the cessation of consciousness,” unless 
goar vocabulary differs from that of sll other men. 

t must mean the destruction of belng or existence. 
— memory, you see, is the more faithfal one of the 
Wo 


You call selfhood “the permanent element in all 
consciousnesa,””’ Of course when you say all con- 
sciousness,” you do not mean to say all sel/-con- 
sciousnesa’’; for this would be saying nothing, and 
would at once reduce our discussion to idiotic dimen- 
sions. Is, then, self, or the subjective element in 
conaciousness, its permanent element as you allege? 
If so, I confess to having been wretchedly instructed, 
for I have been led ever since the dawn of my intel- 
lectual life to take the opposite view; to suppose 
that the subjective element (the me) le a purely phe- 
nomenal or waste element in consciousness, and the 
not-ine or objective element its real, nutritive, and 
permanent one. Take any fact of knowledge you 
please: say the tree in front of my window. To re- 
flective thought, or viewed analytically, the experi- 
ence involves two elements, a subject and an object, 
a meand à not-me. I, as knowing, stand in a subjec- 
tive relation to the tree; the tree, as known; standa 
in an objective relation to me. 

But now mind: this analytic or reflective judg- 
ment of mine bas only a logical validity; is true only 
to thought. Life or consciousness oreng annule it, 
It is a feat of legerdemain transcending human 
power that I should be to myself at one and the 
same moment both knowing subject and known ob- 
ject. In the living experience In question, accord- 
ingly, I, as knowing, am wholly absorbed or swal- 
lowed up in the tree, as known. In short, the objec- 
tive element in experience la the only true and 

ermanent element, so that In knowing anything liv- 
ugly or objectively I am s0 far from knowing myself 
at the same time, that I actually and utterly for the 
nonce unknow and forget myself, The moment I 
recall or percelve myself in connection with any ex- 
perience, the experience drops lifeless, The knowl- 
edge once bestridden by the nightmare of self in- 
stantly ceases to be living, and becomes merely re- 
membered, reflective, scientific knowledge,—becomes 
ecience, learning, erudition, any handsome thing you 
please, only not living knowledge. One has only to 
thrust one’s own reflected or remembered self Into 
that Ilving water of knowledge in order instantly to 
paralyze its life, and convert it into the putrid mate- 
rial of aclence, 

The subject in knowledge, or whatever other living 
experience, is passive, the object alone active, That 
is to say, I do not know the tree by virtue of any ab- 
stract faculty of knowledge I possess, for I possess no 
such faculty, but solely by virtue of a living power in 
the tree Itself to wed its stable beauty to my unstable 
senses. All living knowledge—all living experience 
of what sort soever—is a marriage operated in the 
sphere of sense between creative substance and cre- 
ated form; and the moment you begin reflectively to 
observe the experience, or dissect it into the elements 
of your science, this living marriage dies out in di- 
vorce. If I did not first livingly or sensibly know the 
tree, all the learning in the world derived from the 
Hortus siccus of men’s scientific intelligence would 
never give me the faintest Idea of it. Science or 
learning ia not the least living knowledge, but only 
at best a sign or fruit of it; just as money is not the 
least living wealth, but only a sign or fruit of wealth. 
Knowledge is a rigidly universal possession of the 


mind, and no apecific man ia either more or less en- 
dowed with it than another; just as wealth is a 
universal possesslon of man, and no specific person 
can claim any more or less of it than another. Sci- 
ence or learning, on the contrary, is a strictly indi- 
vidual possession, just as money le; and the great 
mase of mankind sccordingly is, and will always re- 
main, practically indifferent to either acquisition, 
simply because neither is capable of ministering to 
or satisfying men's common or universal needs. 
Knowledge, in short, is essentially living or spiritual, 
being an indissoluble marriage perpetually operating 
between the Inward and outward world,—between a 
realm of infinite and eternal being shut up to the 
mind, and a realm of finite ezislence open to sense. 
And wealth ſu Its turn is just as essentially spiritual 
or living, being an indissoluble Divine marriage per- 
petually operating between the spheres of men's 
divided—or individual and universal—interests, and 
resulting in the gradual evolution of a social senti- 
ment in humanity, which shall fuse all men with 
each, and each man with all, In a way to constitute 
thelr natural destiny, and so avouch God's consum- 
mate spiritual glory in man. 

Science or learning is merely a lifeless symbol of 
this living, spiritual, and universal knowledge, re- 
flected in some particular intelligence; just as mone 
ia the lifeless symbol of this living, spiritual, an 
universal wealth of mankind, reflected in some par- 
ticular greed. Of course, men of ample personal 
endowments, men who abound in science or learning, 
and men who abound {n money, will always for their 
rarity enjoy a great conventional repute. But our 
living or spiritual manhood is not the least compro- 
mised by our lack of either commodity, and fs quite 
as little promoted by the one as the other. In fact, 
the man of science or learning is on the whole even 
more Hable to turn out depraved, in a humanitary 
sense, than the man of money. For the fame of 
learning or science is far more subtly distinguishing, 
and consequently far more enervating to one's man- 
hood, than the fame of mere dollara and cents, At 
all events, woe be to the world when it has grown 80 
stupid as to mistake ebe gaudy perishable fruit in 
either case for the living root; when the transient 
sign is everywhere mistaken for the espiritual sub- 
stance! 4 

But my sermon has outgrown my text, I only 
wanted to show that the me, or subjective element in 
consciousness, being ita passive element, is vivified 
by its active and objective element, the not-me; and 
hence relatively to that is unreal, phenomenal, formal, 
while that alone, in its turn, Is relatively real, essen- 
tlal, gubstantlal. You have and can have, accord- 
ingly, no valid or Intelligent apprehension of con- 
sciousness, until you habituate yourself to look upon 
its subjective element as wholly unreal or phenome- 
nal, and its objective element as alone real or abso- 
lute; until you consent to look upon the me as right- 
fully servile in fact, and the not-me as rightfully 
dominant, And then you will see at a glance that it 
furnishes no sort of reply to my doctrine of the un- 
reality of selfhood, to say that selfhood has at least a 
“phenomenal reality.“ A "phenomenal reality’ is 
just no reality at all, being a mere contradiction In 
terms, invented by a muddled metaphysic to hide the 
poverty of its materials, Your or my image in a mir- 
ror may properly be designated as an unreal or pfle- 
nomenal existence, because it Is without substance 
in itself. or exists only to the eye of a looker-on, But 
it would be absurd to vall your or my body unreal or 
phenomenal (as bewildered metaphyslelans, however, 
do not hesitate to do); because your and my bodies 
are not a servile image or reflection of any thing on 
earth or in heaven, but an ultimate form, or most 
living product, of the universal heavens and earth 
themselves, and Instinct therefore with all (heir 
reality. 

By the way; does it not strike you as just a little 
rough on me to charge me with broaching an ‘'onto- 
logical theory of the selfhood,” simply because I had 
employed that adjective to characterize your infirm- 
itles of thought? To my imagination, it is very 
much as if a prisoner at the bar should try to per- 
suade the court that the constable who arrested him 
was the probable delinquent in the premises, because 
the constable alone had been heard to designate hls 
offence, 

But all these things are of small account save to 
show how vital our philosophic difference is. Our 
true difference is a difference about God, and your 
last paper makes this difference leap at the eyes. It 
strikes me that you are in flagrant logical contradic- 
tion with yourself, in holding to theism at all. I eay 
frankly: Your only logical position seems to me one 
of atheism. I don’t the least pretend to question 
your logical liberty to be atheistic. I only question 

our logical liberty to be inconsistent with yourself, 

peculatively, moreover, there is no great difference 
between the two creeds, inasmuch as, while the 
atheist denies God altogether, the theist acknowl- 
edges for the most part only an idle, inert, and orna- 
mental deity, That is, they may both alike be sald 
to deny a living God. But the practical difference 
between the two creeds is enormous, inasmuch as it 
is infinitely better to be in error than to be absolutely 
destitute of intelligence. The intellect and heart 
may be fed as truly, though of course not so profita- 
bly, upon a diet of error as upon one of truth, But 
there can be no nourishment either to heart or un- 
derstanding where neither truth nor falsity is con- 
fessed, and mere blank negation reigns, 

But though theism has this undeniable practical 
adyahtage over ita adversary, it eeems a very fruitless 
doctrine in itself. What you in particular can want 
with it, believing as you do in the sheer reality of all 
our personal instincts, I am at a total loss to imagine. 
The mass of theists justify their doctrine on the 
ground of certain police necessities which require to 
be supplemented by divine interference in the final 


winding up. But your peculiar doctrine admits no 
such justification. You maintain “the eternity and 
sel/-existence of the universe’; or of matter, as is bet- 
ter said, for every one knows what you mean by mat- 
ter, but universe is a very vague term; and you Im- 
prison your deity In thie huge mollusk of “a gelf- 
existent and eternal universe“ as its mere internal 
unity and organic life,” just as helplessly as any crab 
is imprisoned in its abell. More so, indeed, for the 
crab is really a miracle of activity compared with 
your imprisoned deity, inasmuch as be stands in no 
subjective but In a gro objective relation to his 
shell, and can straddle about by means of it at his 
pleasure. But the mere “internal unity and organic 
life of a self-existent and eternal universe” must be 
fatally subject to that universe; must be in fact the 
most utterly paralytic form of subjectivity conceiv- 
able to human thought. Besides, your readers must 
be extremely puzzled by the roblem you here set be- 
fore them; namely, to explain logically how one 
‘‘nelf-existent and eternal“ can be subject to another 
“‘self-existent and eternal“; and that agaih object to 
the former. This problem baffies all human science, 
and you immediately provoke another, moreover, 
which baffles all human philosophy; namely, to ex- 
plain why a self-existent and eternal universe should 
not be Its own “internal unity and organic life,“ but 
require to be supplemented in that respect by another 
“self-existent and eternal” substance called God. 

In short, and to reduce the problem to its plainest 

terms: explain how any one thing can be the Inter- 
nal unity and organic life” of any other thing. If I, 
like you, were a believer in a “‘self-existent and eter- 
nal universe,’’ It would actually paley my power of 
thought to believe that its internal unity and or- 
ganic life’ were supplied by anything foreign to. 
itself ; for in that — . should have to believe elther 
in two reciprocally limited universes, one inward, the 
other outward, or else in two reciprocally limited 

deities, one fluid, the other solid. And eltherof these 
conceptions would prove such a logical nightmare to 
me, as absolutely to stifle thought in the fumes of in- 
digestion. If your Intellectual procerses could really 

survive such a debauch, you would be more than 

man: you would be a logical monster. 

But the truth is, your digestion je not strained In 
the least. For it is easy to see that the material ele- 
ment in your thought is alone active, the spiritual 
element silent. That is to say, your „universe“ is 
n everything, your God“ practically noth- 
ng but the name of an unknown function. In short, 
you are logically a materialist of the most unflinch- 
ing pattern; for while the ordinary adherent of that 
faith ie content to affirm the eternity“ of matter, 
you stride a myriad leagues ahead of bim to endow 
it with ‘‘self-existence’’ also. And eternal self-exist- 
ence is precisely what all theists ascribe to God. 
Why don’t you then frankly obey the logic of your 
position, and drop“ God“ as a superfluity and em- 
barrassment to your cosmological thought, as a need- 
less and inveterate obstruction to your free ‘‘sclen- 
tific’ breathing? Infinite love,“ you say, “without 
an infinite selfhood, is a hollow and meaningless ab- 
straction.’’ How can it seem otherwise to you, when 
selfhood in your vlew Js necessary to give backbone 
even to the universe” ? 

By the way, as selfhood is in use by all reflective 
eople to express the individuallzing principle in ex- 
stence, or what distinguishes particular from untrer- 

sal, ia it not, to say the least, somewhat crude in you 
to make your universe“ xel/-existent? A round 
square would seem an easier conception In the prem- 
ises. But thie by the way, I repeat. What I want 
to ask apropos of the above quotation, is: Has it 
ever occurred to you to think how much worse than 
"a hollow and meaningless abstraction” an infinite 
self“ must find it, to be shut up to the interior of a 
‘‘solf-exiatent and eternal universe,” and so debarred 
all knowledge of, or commerce with, spiritual exist- 
ence, the only existence capable of appreciating or 
even recognizing his infinitude? It would put me in 
a very uncomfortable state, even if I thought my 
cook—who may be figuratively styled the Internal 
unity and organic life’’ of my particular universe 
could not occasiona)ly depose ber servile relation to 
me, and ascend for herself to the free upper air of 
love, and friendship, and matrimony. And my cook 
Is only a finite self at best, inconveniently so, some- 
times, on her artistic side, while my sympathy with 
her, nevertheless, is so acute, that I could go into the 
kitchen myself at times to baste my joint, If there 
were no other way of giving her the freedom of the 
fields. How pungently should I suffer, then, if I 
were in your logical shoes, and bethought myself ever 
and anon of the sole object of my worship—that poor 
“infinite selfhood’’—shnt up without remission day 
or night to the kitchen of the ‘‘universe,’’ and sup- 
plying the larder of a disgusting raft of planetary 

les, not one of which has sense or discernment to 
care whether it is fed or unfed, nor to know indeed 
whether it exists or doesn’t exist! I think J should 
dle, 

But my suffering and death would be basty even 
then, For, after all, this universe“ you talk of as 
“gelf-existent,” is not really existent even save to 
thought, Specific things to any extent have sensible 
existence; but sense has no perception of unſxersals, 
which exist only to thought or science, Thus what 

ou call “the universe” ia no thing at all, is not the 

east a sensiblereality, but only and at most a mental 
generalization, whereby, in our ignorance of spiritual 
creation, we have been wont to bestow a provisional 
unity, a hypothetic being, upon the varied contents 
of our senses; and then convert that supposititions 
being or unity itself into an indurated ontologic or 
material existence. Tour “universe” in fact, con- 
eifered as a reality, is the fundamental superstition 
of scientific thought, aud yet a superstition of such 
adorable providential uses to our ultimate intellectual 
expansion, that one cannot quarrel with it absolutely. 
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So much for the universe considered as existent“ 
merely, But your “self-existent’’ universe is not even 
the ghost of a real conception of the mind; that fe, it 
is a superstition not of scientific, but of purely sensu- 
ows thought, being as contrary to science, as it is 
stifling and odious to philosophy. 
Be logical, then, and renounce theism. For then, 
I hope, materialiam will seem to you so “hollow and 
meaningless’ a falth, that you will renounce it aleo, 
and so become both logical and 223 at last, 
In acknowledging for the firat time a living or true, 
because revealed, God; not any incredible and mon- 
strous God-universe, but God-man, the divinity en- 
ahrined in human nature alone, and radiating thence 
its infinite ness, truth, and power, in all the 
ul an AA nig activities of our social and 
esthetic consciousness, 
Yours truly, 
CAMBRIDGE, March 29, 


HENRY JAMES, 


Right Rev. H. B. Whipple, Eplscopal Bishop of 
Minnesota, writes a letter to the New York Times 
which exhibits our Indlan policy in its true light, 
and le particularly interesting In view of the pro- 

tive war in the Black Hills region. Bishop Whip- 

ple knows whereof he affirms, having been a resident 

of Minnesota for over twenty yenrs, and studied the 

Indian question with his own eyes. We present a 

— of the most Important portions of the 
etter, 

In 1858 the Sloux Indians of Minnesota sold the 
government 800,000 acres of their reservation. The 
reason given by them for thia sale was that they 
needed more money to help on the work of civiliza- 
tion. By the terms of the treaty none of the pro- 
ceeda were to be paid for Indian debts unless such 
debts had been recognized in open council and their 

ment duly authorized. No council was ever 
eld, and at the expiration of four years the Sioux 
had not received a cent in cash, and only 315,000 in 
worthless goods. All the monay coming to them 
Trom the sale of 800,000 acres of land was seized 
by claim agents, except $868 left to their credit 
in Washington. In June, 1862, they met to recaive 
their annuity. The traders told them it had been 
stolen,—an impudent lie, of course. They walted 
two months, hungry and wrathful. They sald 
some of their children had starved to death for 
lack of food which the annuity funds would have 
bought. Then they rose and perpetrated the awful 
massacre which the people of Minnesota are not likely 
soon to forget. It turned out that the money which, 
had it arrived at the proper time, would have pre- 
vented the massacre had been grabbed by claim 
agents, Near the Sioux lived the Winnebagoes, who 
have always been friendly to the whites. They 
would not join in the war. They even killed some 
of the messengers sent by the Sloux, and gave all 
penis nid to the settlers. But the Winnebagoes 
a reservation which the white man coveted. 
They were removed by force from soil pledged to 
them in solemn treaties, and compelled to locate at 
Crow Creek, on the Missouri River. More than a 
thousand of them died of disease and starvation that 
year. During the terrible winter some of the Indlan 
women made thelr way from the Missouri to Fari- 
bault, where Bishop Whipple lived, and their only 
food on the journey was frozen roots dug out of the 


ralrie. 

The Chippewas of Minnesota have always been our 
friends, ng years of frauds and lies and cruel 
wrongs on the part of the government have made 
them one of the moat wretched races on the face of 
the earth. 

In 1868, a commission composed of Gens. Sher- 
man, Harney, Terry, Auger, and others, was sent 
out to make anew tresty, The Sioux chiefs met the 
commissioners at Medicine Creek lodge, Their 
previous painful experience had naturally rendered 
them distrustful, and they recounted the deceptions 
and outrages suffered in the past. After long dis- 
cussion they said ‘‘they believed the men who wore 
our uniform had straight tongues,” Another treaty 
was made. The chiefs insisted on one point aa a 
preliminary,—that they should have a territory which 
could never be invaded by the whites. This was 
p to them. The territory which includes the 

lack Hills was set apart aod guaranteed to them by 
the representatives of the government. It Is their 
property by every divine and human law, But gold 
was discovered, and the whites an to pour into 
the reservation. The Indians, seeing there was no 
other alternative, offered to sell. The government 
eee — „000, less than one-fourth of our 
annual expenditure for the tribes to be included in 
the proposed transfer. So the bargain falled, and 
now the Black Hills swarm with miners who are to 
be protected at the cost of a war. 

n conclusion Bishop Whipple says :— 

“I haye written plainly, because I do feel deeply. 
I have never met an officer of the United States 
army who did not express the belief that the cause 
of all our Indian wars was our violation of our trea- 
ties, aud I have never found one who could tell of 
an instance where the Indian was the first to violate 
the treaty.... We permit white men to commit 
crimes against them, We allow them to murder 
each other, with no effort to punish the criminal. 
Christian men do win some of them to embrace the 
religion of Christ. The Christian Indian is pitiably 
helpless. A savage, drunken Indian may destro: 
hia crops or murder his wife,—he has no redrese, If 
he was a wild man he would kill his enemy. We 
have tanght him that this is wrong. The govern- 
ment stands by unconcerned. It givea him no rights 
of property; it gives him no protection. A half- 
blood on the White Earth reserve in Minnesota 
attempted violence to acommunicant of our church, 


and murdered his victim. The Indians arrested him. 
He was sent to Fort Ripley. After a few months he 
was discharged, because there was no law to punish 
the crime, .. North of us there is another nation of 
our own race. Since the American Revolution they 
have expended no money on the Indian wara. They 
have lost no lives by Indian massacre. The Indians 
are loyal to the crown, It le not because these 
Indians are of another race. It is not because there 
ia less demand for the Indian’s land. It ia not 
because their policy is more generous. We expend 
ten dollars for thelr vne, It is because with us the 
Indian is used by corrupt men as a key to unlock the 
public treasury, In Canada they are the wards of a 
Christian nation. They select good men as sgents. 
They give the Indians personal rights of property. 
They make them amenable to law,—crime does not 
go unpunished.” 

Coming from such an unimpeachable source, these 
facts and arguments carry great weight, and are en- 
titled to the careful consideration of avery candid 
mind.—St, Louis Republican. 


CRIMES AGAINST WoMEN.—“Man is the only 
bang of the animal creation that abuses the female 
of his race.“ — Darwin. 

These words ought to be put in letters of gold over 
the door of every rum-shop in the country, and if 
they were scattered among the tenaments and lower 
haunts of all great cities they would do more good 
than many of the pious tracts. 

The Philadelphia Ledger has also borne Its testl- 
mony for women—or rather refused to bear it against 
women—for many years past. No advertisement set- 
ting forth the fact that Kone wife has left,“ etc., ever 
appears in that paper, and the reason of it le thia: 
at one time its large circulation brought all such 
notices to Its columns, and in reference to one of 
these a very neat, industrious-looking woman one day 
called upon Mr. George W. Childs, and explained 
the Injury such a public announcement did her in 
her efforta to support her three children and herself. 
She showed that the only provision made for the 
family for years had been by herself, and it was her 
money, stolen out of a cup in the closet, and earned 
by washing, which had pald for that advertisement. 
On Inquiry it was found that the man bad come reel- 
ing drunk into the office to put it in, and the hard 
circumstances made Mr. Childs determine to inquire 
Into cases that presented themselves, and find outthe 
average status of men who advertise their wives. 
He tested a considerable number, and found in every 
instance that persons who advertised thelr wives as 
having left their bed and board“ were men who 
had neither of their own providing, and were gener- 
ally sots. He concluded that alding and abetting 
such men was not proper business for the Ledger to 
be engaged in, and from that day to this it bas never 
published an advertisement or notice of that kind.— 


Springfield Republican. f 


PROF. TYNDALL has sent to the London Times 
some remarkable extracts from a letter of the Bishop 
of Montpellier addressed to the Deane and Professors 
of the Facalties thereof. In these extracts the abso- 
lute right of the Church to teach mankind ia pro- 
claimed. She holde herself to be the depositary of 
the truth—not a fragmentary truth, incomplete, a 
mixture of certainty and hesitation, but the total 
truth, complete, from a religious point of view.“ On 
the ground of her infallibillty he declares that even in 
the natural order of things, scientific or philosophical, 
moral or political, she will not admit that a system 
can be adopted and sustained by Christians, if le con- 
tradict definite dogmas.” After naming the spiritual 
penalties affixed to a denial of doctrine, the Bisho 
proceeds to quote Pope Leo X.’s definition of trut 
at the Sixth Council of the Lateran, and draws there- 
from this conclusion: “Without entering into the 
examination of this or that question of physiology, 
but solely by the certitude of our dogmas, we are 
able to pronounce judgment on any hypothesis 
which is an anti-Christian engine of war rather than 
a serious conquest over the secreta and mysteries of 
Nature.“ Commenting with his accustomed force 
upon these declarations, Prof. Tyndall says: Lib- 
erty is a fine word, tyranny a hateful one, and 
both have been eloquently employed of Jate in refer- 
ence to the dealings of the secular arm with the pre- 
tensions of the Vatican. But ‘liberty’ bas two mut- 
ually exclusive mean the liberty of Rome to 

mankind, and the liberty of, the human race. 
Neither reconcilement nor compromise is possible 
here, One liberty or the other must go down. 
This, in our day, is the ‘conflict,’ so impreasively de- 
acribed by Draper, in which every thoughtful man 
must take a part.“ —N. F. Tribune, Jan, 5. 
— K—ꝗ—2—e ꝙ —— 

THOU SHALT NOT STEAL” seems to be the trouble- 
some part of the decalogue for a large portion of our 
people; and the offences against this commandment 
seem to be acquiring that semi-tolerant 8 
which, in a more marked way, attends unchastity in 
the Latin nations. This is a tendency, only s ten- 
dency to be resisted, resistance to which is one of the 
important daties of the American pulpit. The In- 
dian is robbed; the cities are robbed; the national 
government is robbed. There is a startling state- 
ment ascribed to official authority that it would cost 
$75,000 to prepare a list of official defalcations and 
shortages within the last seven years. There is 
something staggering in the statement. We have 
altogether too many well-behaved thieves, thieves in 
honest clothes, and under Christian professions. 
Our thought in that the public education needs to be 
attended to. Morals should be given prominence in 
the education of the young, prominence in the In- 
struction given by the pulpit and the press. We 
must also learn how to condemn effectively the dis- 
honest man, how to taboo him with the relentless 


2 which we visit upon offenders against chas- 
tity. Upon the churches must fall the greater share 
of the task of resisting this tendency, and preventing 
Its passing on into confirmed habit.— Methodist. 


A LONDON critic laughs at the way in which an- 
nouncement ia made of the birth of a prince or 
princesa, and su ts that if it ia to become a gen- 
eral custom, It will be proper to announce: On the 
6th Inst., the wife of Rembrandt Umber, Esq., of a 

alnter.“ “Yesterday morning, at 3 A. M., the Rev. 

rs. Manyofem, of a curate.” On the 26th ult. 
the wife of Doric Peristyle, Eeq., of an architect. 
„On Friday evening last, Mrs. yie Lynen, of a 
laundress.“ On the 9th inst:, the wife of Mr. John 
Bull, Jun., of a butcher.” And finally, in the case 
of twins, On Saturday last, the wife of Professor 
Loftino Acrobati, of two bouncing brothers.“ 


THE CHUBCH OF THE WORLD. 


I stood one Sunday morning 
Before a large church door; 
The congregation gathered, 
And carriages a score. 
From one ontatepped a lady 
I oft had seen before. 


Her band was on a prayer-book, 
And held a vinaigrette; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set; 

Above the cross there glistened 
A golden coronet. 


For her the obsequious beadle 
The inner door flung wide. 
Lightly, as up a ball-room, 
Her footsteps seemed to glide; 
There might be good thoughts in her, 
For all her evil pride, 


But after her a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 
On whose wan face was graven 
Life’s hardest discipline, 
The trace of the gad trinity 
Of weakness, pain, and sin, 


The few free seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray, 

With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in falr array. 

“God's house holds no poor sinners," 
She sighed, and walked away. 


Old Heathendom's vast temples 
Hold men of every atate; 

The ateps of far Benares 
Commingle small and great; 

The dome of Saint Sophia 
Confounds all human state; 


The aisles of blessed Peter 
Are open all the year: 

Throughout wide Christian Europe 
The Christian's right is clear 

To use God's house in freedom, 
Each man the other's peer, 


Save only in that England 
Where this disgrace I saw— 
England, where no one crouches 

In Tyranny’s base awe— 
England, where all are equal 
Beneath the eye of Law. 


Yet there, too, each cathedral 
Contrasta ita ample room; 


No weary beggar resting 
Within the holy gloom; 
No earnest student musing 
Beside the famous tomb, 


Who sball remove this evil 
That desecrates our age 
A scandal great ns ever 
Iconoclastic rage? 
Who to this Christian people 
Restore their heritage? 
Lord Houghton, in Harper's Monthiy. 
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Rev. E, S. ELpER'’s essay on Woman and Pol- 
itica’’ will be sure to be read with the interest which 
the subject and his courageous handling of it render 
inevitable. He frankly opposes woman suffrage, and 
gives hla reasons for doing so. That there is a great 
deal of truth in his view of the matter we cannot 
deny; the immediate consequences of giving the bal- 
lot to all women, not merely to the cultivated, pure- 
minded, and Intellectual minority that are demand- 
ing it, would certainly be mized—perhaps with a pre- 
ponderance of evil. But nothing under heaven can 
destroy the force of the argument for woman suf- 
frage based on the rights of women as citizens and 
individuals; and Mr. Elder does not destroy it. As 
Col. Higginson urged at Mrs. Sargent's after the 
reading of the paper, either the principle of woman 
suffrage is right, or else the principle of universal 
suffrage and of all democratic republicanism is 
wrong. Itis this steady, irresistible pressure of the 
democratic idea which renders absolutely certain the 
ultimate enfranchisement of woman; and no “‘reac- 
tion,” such as has lately made itself observable, will 
do more than retard it. For one, we must listen to 
the demands of justice, and run all risks of conse- 
quences. 


A “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND,” 


Last Saturday a wealthy gensleman of Boston 
called at THE INDEX office on purpose to express his 
sympathy and interest in the Centennial Congress 
of Liberals,” and to make the unsolicited pledge of 
one hundred dollars towards defraying lta expenses. 
He wishes to be one of ten persons to raise a thou- 
sand dollars for this object immediately, that the 
Committee may be able to make arrangements 
promptly and effectively on a large scale; yet he did 
not make this a condition of hias own munificent offer, 
Now are there not nine others among THE INDEX 
constituency who are able and ready to carry out this 
wise and generous proposal? Enough has been 
raised to ensure a convention; but should there not 
be enough raised forthwith to give it such a character 
as shall make it one of the most conspicuous, im- 
portant, and memorable features of the Centennial 
Year? The more money, the more influence and 
euccess. Two thousand dollars could be all expend- 
ed economically and judiciously in advertising, hold- 
ing, and reporting this convention, if that sum could 
be had; but one thousand will be enough to achieve 
a noble work for freedom and truth this summer. 
If it would in any way increase the disposition to 
give, we are willing to assume personal and un- 
divided responsibility for the custody and use of 
$1000 contributed In ten subscriptions of $100 each, 
over and above the llat of smaller subscriptions now 
growing so encouragingly in the previous colamn—a 
minute report of every penny expended to be ren- 
dered to the donors, and audited by a committee ap- 
pointed by themselves. We only make this propo- 
sition to help on a movement which commands every 
faculty we possess. Time presses: shall the Thou- 
sand Dollar Fund” be raised? 


MICROCOSM AND MACROCOSM. 


Mr. James begins his fifth letter by saying that 
“neither of us ever dreamed of disputing so element» 
ary a proposition” aa that “consciousness always 
implies a subject of it.“ Yet the ‘‘sabject of con- 
sciousness” Is the only self or ‘‘selfhood’’ of which 
we have, or Indeed can have, the slightest conception; 
and If confusion and misunderstanding have sprung 
from the attempt of our friend to abolish the ‘‘self- 
hood,“ yet at the same time to retain the “subject of 
consclousness,“ we are not in the least responsible 
for such an unsatisfactory result. The very firat 
thing to be done, we should say, would have been to 
draw a precise, clear, and intelligible distinction be- 
tween these two conceptions, if they are not (as we 
believe) really indistinguishable, The ‘‘egoistic 
principle in consciousness,” as the word ego or J im- 
plies, Is nelther more nor less than the selfhood—the 
only selfhood which was contemplated in the defini- 
tion of religion out of which our amicable discassion 
has grown; and if Mr, James meant something else 
than this when he pronounced the definition a mis- 
take, It was evidently incumbent on him to avert at 
the outset the Inevitable ambiguity that would arise 
out of his purely technical and misleading use of a 
very common expression. Whatever he may have 
intended, we never intended to discuss the question 
whether the "conscious or phenomenal ego“ is abso- 
lute or contingent.” That Ia a problem of pure met- 
aphysics which has thus far proved to be insoluble; 
and we shall be pardoned for believing that Mr. 
James knows just as little as we do whether there {a 
a noumenal ego underlying our phenomenal conscious- 
ness. No general theory of ‘‘creation,’’ resting 
avowedly on a basis of pure ‘‘faith” which cannot be 
legitimated to the scientific Intellect, throws the 
slightest light on this dark problem of ontology; for 
every such general theory is really the unrecognized 
work of the Intellect itself, atriving to make scientific 
what, by the hypothesis, la no subject of science 
at all. 

It follows that our definition of religion as the 
effort of Man to perfect himself,“ which Mr. James 
began by impugning on the ground that the self“ 
ia a pure “illusion,” and which contemplated noth- 
ing but the conscious self he now unqualifiedly ac- 
cepts as a fact,“ remains absolutely untouched by 
his criticisms, So far as we can see, his rejection of 
the selfhood turns out to be what we supposed it was 
at first, a mere rejection of selfishness, a mere pro- 
test against the misdirection and misuse of self in the 
common sense of the word. With thie result we 
cheerfully abandon a discussion which fails to deal 
with a real, practical question as to the nature of re- 
Ugion. 

The passage about “annihilation’’ which Mr. 
James quotes from one of our former papers as in- 
consistent with this view of the matter is, we con- 


celve, entirely in harmony with it. For the only 
“annihilation” we meant then, or mean now, le the 
annihilation of consciousness as a phenomenal fact, 
Of any other annihilation than this we can conceive 
nothing. If our consciousness ever totally ceases, 
the ‘‘peralstent I™ of conacionsnesa totally disap- 
pears, Is there any other possible annihilation of 
the selfhood? What sort of & self conld It be that 
should survive the total extinction of consciousness? 
The total extinction of conaciousness is the only an- 
nibilation of which we can form the faintest concep- 
tion; and what we said before, therefore, is entirely 
harmonious with what we say now. Even at the 
risk of “reducing our discussion to Idiotie dimen- 
sions,” we must humbly confess that we know noth- 
ing of all consciousness’? except as all sel, con- 
sciousness”; and we march into the category of 
idiots with the best resignation we can command, 

The me and the not- me are terms dependent each 
upon the other; if the former indicates a purely illa- 
sory or ‘‘waste element In consciousness,” the latter 
vanishes out of recognition altogether, and can lay 
claim to no veritable existence even in thought It 
is in vain to seek to extirpate the subject, yet retain 
the object: these are relative terms merely, and the 
relation disappears the very instant that either term 
disappears. It is the sternal paradox of philosophy, 
we admit, that in all consciousness the subject and 
object should be identical and yet different; yet no 
profundity of human genius has ever got rid of it, 
and Mr. James need feel no mortification at a failure 
to conceive how the J can truly know itself. Yet in 
every cognition the me adds Itself to the object as an 
inseparable adjunct. of it; and to fancy that it can 
suppress itself wholly, or “be wholly absorbed or 
swallowed up in” the not-me, isto attempt to think 
when the very first condition of all thought le abso- 
lutely destroyed. 

Hence Professor Ferrier, in his wonderfully acute 
Institutes of Metaphysic, lays this down as his first 
fundamental proposition: “Along with whatever any 
intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condi- 
tion of its knowledge, have some cognizance of it- 
self.“ The theory (which Mr. James now substan- 
tially adopts) that we are firat cognizant of various 
sensible impressions, and are not comscious of our- 
selves until we reflect upon them ꝗſterwards, Pro- 
fessor Ferrier refutes, we think unanswerably, on 
the ground that a man cannot remember what never 
happened to him, and cannot therefore remember a 
connection between himself and past impressions 
which was not actual ln that very past time. Conse- 
quently Mr. James’ so-called ‘‘remembered, reflec- 
tive, scientific knowledge“ is a sheer impossibility, 
unless It be first conceded that what is remembered 
did actually happen—that the me was all along act- 
ually conscious of itself In connection with the not- 
me. The distinction he draws between this ‘‘eclen- 
tife knowledge” and “living knowledge” thus falls 
to the ground; for all real knowledge is acientific 
knowledge, and implies the constant and conscious 
presence of the Jin whatever deserves the name of 
knowledge at all. His contempt for science is a nat- 
ural corollary of this aboriginal illusion that we can 
know other things without knowing our selves at the 
same indivisible instant. 

But all this, however unavoldable as a reply, la 
arid metaphysical abstraction to the majority of read- 
ers. Mr. James is a firm belleverin God on the as- 
surance of intuition or faith, and apparently finds it 
incredible that another should believe in God just as 
alncerély and strongly on the assurance of the hel- 
entific Intellect.” He cannot. conceive what we 
should “want” with such a bellef, Well—we do not 
believe because we want“ to, but-because we must. 
The world has perhaps enough of those who belleve 
because they want“ to; It poselbly needa more who 
believe because the pure love of truth, apart from all 
wants or interests, necessitates the intellect to shape 
Ita beliefs in strictest accordance with its own funda- 
mental laws. For Mr. James’ overmastering faith 
we entertain nothing but the unfeigned respect 
which fte self-evident sincerity demands; but we 
have every ground to expect an equal respect for our 
own reasoned convictions of equal sincerity. if we 
believe on the warrant of long and patient thought 
rather than on that of an inwardly upsurging sent 
ment (though this, too, may not be absent), and find 
intellectual as well as spiritual repose in the ''eter- 
nity and self-exietence of the universe, of which 
is the internal unity and organic life, there ia 00 OF 
casion to suggest that our “universe” is only“ a 
ter.“ It we had meant matter, we should have sai 
matter; orif we had meant atheism, we should * 
said atheism. 


The universe, however, contains mind a welles 
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matter—in human beings, at the very least; and we 
cherish no conception of the universe which does not 
include mind as its prime, omnipresent, vivifying 
energy. Mr. James unconsciously betrays what 
scant justice he does to science, when he broaches 
the supposition that the unlverse“ can “imprison 
deity.” Every prison has limits; but an infinite 
universe has none, and science can discover no fini- 
tude in the universe it studies. To our thinking, 
the universe is God manifest to the senses, and God 
is the universe manifest to the soul: the one thing 
we find most crass and cosrse and utterly sandy, as 
food for thought, is the dualism Implied fn the as- 
sumed ontological separability of Creator“ and 
matter.“ It is worse than crabs“ and ‘‘mollusks’’ 
and police necessities,’ It ls precisely to get rid of 
two that we believe in one; and really it puzzles us 
to ses how Mr. James should so utterly invert our 
belief aa to find it implying a couple of ‘‘self-existent 
and eternal” realities—one being foreign“ to the 
other, yet conditioning it. It would be easy to recip- 
rocate the satirical pleasantries of Mr. James, and 
expose the counter-absurdities which strike us In the 
idea of his own “‘Creator’; but nothing would be 
gained by retort, and we pass them over. 

Yet how strange that each of us should see no 
God” in the God“ of the other! Mr, James thinks 
we are “logically a materialist,” and ought to “drop 
God as a superfluity’; while we think he has already 

God asa non-entity, by abolishing in him 
the “‘egoistic principle of consclousness’’—the only 
intelligible condition of the ‘Infinite Love“ into 
which he resolves him. The uncouth caricatures of 
our own thought we will leave uncorrected, and con- 

rent ourself with avoiding such rhetorical misrap- 
resentations, however grotesque and amusing. We 
will not even imagine ourself sympathetically ‘‘saf- 
foring” in his ‘logical shoes.“ Probably neither of 
us stands in any need of such sympathy: we cer- 
talnly do not. 

But when we are exhorted to “be logical, and re- 
nounce theism,” we must respond that the “‘logic’’ 
which is to guide us to such “renunciation” must be 
of a less sanguinary nature than that which would 
Institute a carnival of murder at the onteet of the 
journey by requiring every man to put his ‘‘self- 
hood” incontinently to death—having already per- 
suaded the ‘Creator’ to a similar act of felo de se, 
There is scarcely sufficient motive for such reckless 
suicide and deicide. 


The religion of spiritual self-perfection which we 
are thus summoned to ‘‘renounce”’ ja no invention of 
our own, but has been struggling at the heart of 
every great life since history began, and of every 
great social movement for the elevation of mankind. 
Jesus preached it, when he cried: ‘‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even ss your Father in heaven la perfect“; 
and if he had never preached in a lower strain than 
that, Christendom would not now be in the travaila 
of revolution to get rid of Christianity. Buddha 
preached it, when he uttered such great sayings as 
these: Let each man make himself as he teaches 
others to be; he who is well subdued may subdue 
others; one’s own self is difficult to subdue,” “By 
oneself the evil is done, by oneself one suffers; by 
oneself evil is left undone, by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and Impurity belong to oneself; no one can 
purify another.“ Confucius preached it, when he 
said: Is any one able for one day to apply his 
strength to virtue? I have not seen the case in 
which his strength would be insufficient. Should 
there possibly be any such case, I have not seen It.“ 
Now the man of perféct virtue, wishing to be estab- 
lished himself, seeks also to establish others; wish- 
ing to be enlarged himself, he seeks also to enlarge 
others.“ Is virtue a thing remote? I wish to be 
virtuous, and, lo! virtue ia at hand.“ Hold faith- 
fulness and aincerity as firat principles, and be mov- 
ing continually to what is right; this is the way to 
exalt one’s virtue.“ And Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
the living prophet of our own day who has delivered 
in all the freshness of modern beauty the burden of 
the eternal Divine mesaage, preached it, when he 
declared: Trust thyself—every heart vibrates to 
that iron string. . . . Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to your- 
self, and you shall have the suffrage of the world.“ 


This is the religion of self-perfection, of which 
the theism we are now exhorted to renounce is the 
necessary product. It begins with the Inner su- 
preme command to perfect the selves we are, by 
ripening to fulness and using for the good of all the 
powers of which we wake from unconsciousness to 
find ourselves possessed. It traces this sublime eth- 
ical law of our spiritual being up to the universal 


law of Evolution, of which It is but the Immediate 
application to our own constant experience; and It 
thus dlacovers the absolute identity of the moat 
sacred law of our own consciousness with the eternal 
law which has slowly shaped amoral and material 
universe out of nebulous shapelessness, This moral 
unity of the human self with the totality of Nature, 
alike in her physical and moral tendencies, has per- 
suaded us of afar deeper identification of the soul 
with the universe than the infant science of our own 
day has hitherto fathomed; yet here alone, in the 
tireless atrivings of science for profounder truth and 
not at all in the stolid self-complacencles of so-called 
“falth,”? do we look for the coming of new light. It 
matters little who fails to understand the resolute 
facing of the best minds of our generation towards 
modern science; it is a phenomenon which will con- 
tinue and increase all the same, and out of it will 
come an Intelligent comprehension of trutha at which 
‘faith’ has been ineffectually guessing for thousands 
of years. Our thelem is not a creed, but a steady 
and irrealstible looking towards the unity of the uni- 
verse, as discoverable only on a plane at least as 
lofty as the very loftiest heights of the human con- 
aciousness; and we are no more able to “renounce” 
it than Mr. James ju able to renounce his own most 
absolute conviction. That we can sincerely respect 
his religion, while he ls utterly unable to respect 
ours in the least, Is a fact which, with reflective 
minds, will not weigh against ours in their regard. 
Thought endlessly strives to connect the “‘micro- 
cosm’’ of human consciousness with the “‘macro- 
cosm” of universal being, in such a way as to vindi- 
cate their fundamental unity without destroying 
their actual diversity; and, believing the problem 
impossible except to scientific thelsm, we discern as 
little advantage to logic“ as to religion in any at- 
tempt to renounce“ it, i 
— . H— — 


INCLUSIVENESS. 


The London Inguirer, organ of the English Uni- 
-tarians, reports a discussion beld on the Tth, on 
the question whether the association should, through 
its publishing committee, make itself responsible for 
the opinions of Theodore Parker, by putting Its im- 
print on any of his books,—the Ten Sermons and 
Prayers being particularly mentioned, and the Dis- 
course of Religion. The discussion was in good tem- 
per, and resulted in the acceptance of the Inclusive 
policy as being more in accordance with the principles 
of the Unitarian denomination. The debate turned 
on a proposal by Mr. Henry Rawson, who held that 
“the term Unitarian Christianity was wide enongh to 
include all divergences, old school and new school, 
materialist, intuitionist, Priestley, Martineau, Chan- 
ning, and Parker,” He declared that there was a 
time in his own mental hiatory when it had become 
with him a grave and serious question whether he 
could hold connection with any of the existing 
Christian organizations,” That he overcame bis 
scruples was due to the influence of Theodore Park- 
er. The Inquirer heartily congratulates the friends 
of liberal Christianity on the result of the discussion 
as a triumph of the great principle of breadth and 
comprehension over the narrow and exclusive policy, 
and declares the real quéstion to be ‘‘whether our re- 
ligious societies are to be exclusive or inclusive; 
whether they are to be tled down to a narrow dog- 
matic basis, or whether they are to give large hospl- 
tality to various tendencies of thought representing 
all aides of our free religious position.“ : 

An attempt was made in London, a few years ago, 
to form an association on the same basis as our Free 
Religions Association, in which the name “Christ- 
ian” should be dropped, and the larger word substi- 
tuted. The effort did not succeed, and The Free 
Christian Union”? which was inaugurated expired 
after one year of feeble existence. If the position 
taken by the association shall be honestly supported 
and earnestly maintained, the practical result almed 
at before will be achieved. The Christianity will 
reach its final attenuation soon, if it has not already, 
and will ere long disappear altogether. 

The same number of the Inquirer from which the 
account of the meeting is taken contalns a letter 
from Wm. H. Channing eloquently defending 
Parker's title to be called A Unitarian Christian,“ 
and giving reasons for doubting his often-alleged in- 
clination to theism, There are certainly grounds for 
Mr. Channing’s opinion; but they seem to me senti- 
mental rather than rational. That Parker resisted 
exclusion from the Unitarian denomination every 
body knows; but every body knows that he did so in 
the luterest of the liberal principle, not in the inter- 
est of the denomination, Hie eulogies of Christ are 


familiar to all who have read his booke; but they are 
such eulogies as spoll him in the regards of Christ- 
endom, by depriving him of his supremacy over hn- 
man kind, Parker's affections were strong; his as- 
sociations were tender and close; but his intellectual 
fidelity was supreme, and carried the day at last over 
all sentimentalities. Mr. Channing carries hia own 
enthusiasm over to his friend, and perauades himself 
that the sturdy rationallet travelled the road that 
he found most attractive towards the historic church. 
I am, on the contrary, persuaded that Parker’s faith 
was becoming more and more theistic; that the 
Christian peculiarity was falling away from his mind; 
and that, had he lived, he would have given his sup- 
port to the Free Religious movement. as best repre- 
senting the believing tendency of the time. Parker's 
transcendentaliam saved him to Christianity in the 
first place, by furnishing a ground on which he 
could maintain its cardinal religious ideas; but it 
was all the time reducing those ideas to natural be- 
liefs of the race, and merging the particular faith in 
the universal, A denomination that includes me- 
terlallsts and intuitionaliats will sdon include In- 
fidels” and ‘“‘athelsts,"’ and then where will the 
Christianity be? The conclusion that Christianity 
is an obstacle to human progress will follow hard on 
the conclusion that it is not the chief factor in bu- 
Man progress, and we may expect soon to see a de- 
tachment of the English Free Religionists taking the 
same stand which the editor of THE INDEX takes in 
the United States. The Inclusive principle, by put- 
ting all faiths on an essential equality, makes itself 
the enemy of assumption on the part of any special 
one; and as such assumption is sure to be manifested 
by every one in turn, even by the most “‘liberal,’’ the 
act of disarmament will be accompanied by measures 
that look like hostility towards the chief offender. 
The American Unitarian Association probably saved 
its corporate life by its exclusion of Parker. It es- 
caped the fate of drowning in the sea of ideas. The 
British and Foreign Unitarlan Association bravely 
takea that risk. The danger of total immersion Is 
immanent; but if its bark sink, tis to another sea, 
O. B. F. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
x R. c. 


The fallure of the Senate to confirm the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Dana had been generally anticipated be- 
fore the announcement of the fact, According to 
the Tribune's report, which is, however, partly con- 
jectural, the vote against confirmation was 31 to 17, 
more than twenty members being absent or paired, 
or, at least, failing to vote. Notwithstanding the 
many explanations of this action of the Senate which 
newnpaper correspondents and others have sent on 
from Washington, it Is safa to affirm that the real rea- 
aon has not been apoken aloud by any one of the fifty 
or more Senatora who are responsible for Mr, Dana's 
rejection, The Democrats, who, in a body, voted 
against Mr. Dana, declare that they of course were 
not influenced by the personal opposition of Gen, 
Butler, and all the Republicans make the same dec- 
laration. Mr. Cameron, who led the opposition, 
asserta that the Lawrence controversy was satisfac- 
torily explained, and was not, therefore, a cause of 
the Senate's action. We have remaining, therefore, 
as the cause of the rejection, only the very excellent 
letter of Mr. Dana to Mr. Bontwel), which grievously 
offended the members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations; and the other Senators, animated 
by something which ie called “the courtesy of the 
Senate,” refused to vote for a man who had offended 
their brother Senators. If this be true, It ls evident 
that 'the courtesy of the Senate,“ whatever it ma 
be, beara a very suspicious analogy to the honor“ 
which is said to be found among thieves; and we 
are helped to an understanding of Mr. Cameron's 
declaration that these ——- —— liter men are 
having altogether too much to do with this govern- 
ment anyhow.” In other words, Mr. Dana does not 
belong to the same set“ with the average Senator, 
and cannot be received, therefore, as a desirable 


political “pal.” 


In view of this action of the Senate, Is it not about 
time to ask that a change be made in the manner of 
holding its executive sessions, and that the debates 
and votes of these sessions hereafter be as public as 
are the ordinary legislative proceedings of that body? 
To the people of this country the character of the 
motives by which Senators are influenced when per- 
forming one of the most important functions for 
which they are elected is a matter of deep concern. 
When, for instance, a man is nominated for Minister 
to England, and is universally admitted to be fully 

uallfled, as regards character, intelligence, educa-~ 
tion, and social culture, for that position, we havea 
right to know that the Senator who votes 
him is governed by something better than N 
prejudice, or a misnamed courtesy.“ Had the 
executive sessions of the Senate been open, Mr Dana 
would undoubtedly have been confirmed, for very 
few Senators would have dared to dis —with- 


out giving some better reason than any thus far fur- 
nished—the public opinion concerning him which 
has been so unanimously expressed, both in this 
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country and in England, since first he was nominated 
by the President. 


Babcock is determined apparently to become the 
personification of all that is bad in Washington poli- 
tics, Although he escaped conviction at St. Louis, 
and, for a day or two, there was even some danger 
that admiring friends might raise a monument to his 
virtnes (Ohandler admits that he sent him a check 
for $1,000), it is now evident, if the testimony of nu- 
merous witnesses before some of the investigating 
committees be confirmed, that Belknap’s sins may 
acquire a lighter shade in comparison with some of 
his. Bell's testimony has already been confirmed, as 

e the essential point, by Bradley, who admits 
that he directed him to “procure’’ (steal) the eyi- 
dence againat Babcock in the office of District-At- 
torney Dyer, at St. Louls; and the testimony of 
Lackey and Babcock shows that these two worthies 
were not ignorant of the nature of Bell’s expedition. 
And now, Whitely, late Chief of the Secret Service 
of the Treasury, testifies that he was employed by 
Babcock to “put up the job“ in the notorious Safe- 
Burglary case, Whitely's testimony is confirmed by 
that of Nettleship, his assistant (recently converted 
by Moody and Sankey), and by other witnesses, who, 
as we write, are undergoing examination. It seems 
possible, even, that Babcock may have manufactured 
the order which, purporting to come from the Preet- 
dent, put a stop to the Safe-Burglary suits. Alto- 
gether we should imagine that Babcock, by this 
time, might be willing to regret his escape at St. 
Louis, and to look upon a Missouri jail as an accept- 
able haven of refuge. 


The testimony of Mr. Trenor W. Park before the 
Emma Mine Committee is in striking contrast with 
that of the many bad men who have been before the 
dame committee, and who have done eo much to 
shake our falth in the innate nobility of the human 
race. Mr. Park states that he gave $50,000, in 
shares of valuable stock, to Gen. enck because of 
his affection for that noble man, and that if any 
worldly motive entered into the transaction, it was 
simply the patriotic desire that some American 
whom he could trust might protect him while a wan- 
derer in the strange land of England. Mr. Park af- 
firms, moreover, that heis in the habit of handin 
over his superfluous shares of stock to ona 
friends, in the hope that they may be able thereby ta 
make a little something at his expense. Such pure 
generosity as that of Mr. Park and such childlike 
simplicity as that of Gen. Schenck must certainly 
disqualify thelr possessors from associating with the 
imperfect belnga who mostly make up this sinful 
world. We advise them both therefore to retire to 
some secluded spot, and there, in the calm enjoy- 
ment of draw-poker, to await serenely the coming of 
that millennial day when the innocent and confidin 
sheep shall be separated from the evll-minded an 
unbelieving goats. 


Gen. Custer, when testifying last week before the 
Committee on War Expenditures, was requested to 
state the reason of the silence of army officers con- 
cerning the abuses on the frontier with which they 
have been so long familiar. His reply was that they 
were unable to make any complaint because of an or- 
der issued in March, 1873, which directed, first, that 
no Officer should recommend action by members of 
Congfess with regard to military affairs; second, 
that all petitions to Congress, by officers, relative to 
military subjects, should be forwarded through the 
General of the Army and the Secretary of War for 
approval and transmission; and third, that an officer 
visiting 8 during a session of Congress, 
should reglater his name immediately, and report to 
the Adjutant-Genera! the purpose of hie visit, the 

d length of his stay, and the authority under 
which he was absent from hie station. This order, 
of course, as Gen. Custer stated, closed the mouths 
of all army officers with regard to abuses on the 
frontier,’ as they knew that complaints thus for- 
warded would be pigeon-holed, and ‘tbe officers 
would probably be pigeon-holed too.“ One cannot 
be blamed for accepting Custer’s assertion that “the 
object of the order was to cover up the doings of the 
Secretary of War.“ An order has already been ls- 
sued, it may be stated in thie connection, removing 
the army head-quarters back to Washington, and, here- 
after, all orders relating to the discipline of the army 
will be communicated through Gen, Sherman, the 
misunderstanding which formerly existed between 
the Secretary of Warand the General of the Army 
having been removed, apparently, by the advent of 
Jadge Taft. 


During the session of the House of Representatives 
held for debate only, last Satarday, Mr. Burleigh, of 
Maine, advocated the payment of war premiums,” 
as they are termed, by the Alabama Claims Com- 
mission, His speech was in harmony with the re- 
port of the House Committee on the same subject,— 
à report so manifestly wrong that, in view of ita pre- 
sentation, the Nation makes the very decided declara- 
tion that it appears, taking this bill and the former 
act together, that the result of judicial discussion of 
private rights In a Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is more likely on the whole, after due con- 
sideration, to be in favor of simple robbery than any- 
thing else.“ It may be well to recall the fact that 
the Geneva Tribunal expressly ruled out the claims 
of all war premium” claimants, and also the claims 
of all who had suffered from the depredations of all 
privateers other than the Alabama, the Florida, and 
the Shenandoah. Under these rolings, England 
committed to the United States, in trust, the sum of 
$15,500,000, to hand over to those whose claims were 
allowed by the Geneva Arbitrators. To use thie 
money. or any portion of it, therefore, for any other 


purpose than that for which it was originally given 
would be as dishonest as were any of the actions for 
which Jackson has just been sent to jail, and the 
United States has no more right to use It for the pur- 
pose advocated by Mr. Burleigh than Jackson had to 
use the money of the widows and orphans for whom 
he was rer as epee If the report of the 
House Committee should become a law, the country 
would be guilty of an act of dishonesty so flagrant 
that the deeds of Belknap and Babcock would seem 
like children’s foibles by contrast. 


The people of California continue to be very much 
excited upon the subject of Chinese Immigration, the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court furnishing the 
uncleus for the concentration of a great deal of pre- 
viously-existing dissatisfaction, Indignation meet- 
Ings have been held in San Francisco, the Chinese 
inhabitants, fearful of ale have been confined 
to their own quarter of the city, and the alx compa- 
nies which have charge of Chinese immigration have 
sent word to their agents in China to discontinue all 
shipments at present. And yet we demand the priv- 
lege of entering China, and of trading with her, and 
require her to protect our missionaries; and our 
treaty with China concedes to ber citizens in this 
country the privileges granted to the citizens of the 
most favored nation. If we do not desire the Chinese 
to come to this country, let us, in some proper man- 
ner, get rid of our treaty obligations, and absolve 
China from the necessity of protecting our merchants 
and missionaries on the other side of the Pacific. 


A few movements are to be recorded in the Beecher 
affalr, Mr. Bowen hed been wrangling with the 
Plymouth Church Committee with regard to the in- 
troduction of evidence before that Committee. The 
Congregational ministers of New York and Brooklyn 
have appointed a committee to codperate with the 
committee proposed by the Advisory Counc!) to In- 
vestigate bottom facts,“ and Drs. Storrs, Buding- 
ton, and others have accordingly withdrawn from 
this body of Congregational ministers, believing that 
such investigation would be superficial and unsatis- 
factory, and that che proceedings of the Adviso: 
Council were contrary to Congregational usage, an 
should not be recognized. Mr. Moulton has failed in 
his endeuvor to have the sult of Mr. Beecher against 
him for perjury reopened, the judge holding that the 
nolle prosequi entered by the District-Attorney is a 
sufficient satisfaction of all clalma for damages. The 
decision, however, may be reversed, and, on general 
grounds, we have no doubt that it should be; for as 
the decision now stands any man may do another 
grave Injury by procuring his indictment for perjury 
or murder, or, indeed, any other crime, and subes- 
quently screen himself from any action for damages 
by dodging behind a nolle prosequi. 


The Senate amended the Bankrupt Act, notwith- 
standing à foolish attempt of Morton to have it 
repealed; concurred with the House bill to pay the 
judgments rendered by the Court of Alabama Claims; 
corrected an error in the Revised Statutes; and re- 
ae the 3 R sra the —— 
subsequently appointing April 17 for the begi 
of the trial of Belknap. The House adopted the 
Articles of Impeachment as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, and appointed Messrs, Knott, Lord, 
Lynde, McMahon, Jenks, Lapham, and Hoar as 
managers of the Impeachment case before the Sen- 
ate; adopted a resolution requesting the President to 
enter into negotiations with China for such a modifi- 
cation of our present treaty as to make it a commer- 
cial treaty only; amended the pension law, maki 
the time of service in the war 1812 ten days inste 
of sixty; passed a bill to regulate the winding up of 
national banks; concurred with the Senate bill fixing 
the President's salary at $25,000; and exempted 
masters of vessels engaged iy trade between the 
United States and British North America, the West 
India Islands or Mexico, and masters of vessels of 
less than seventy-five tons trading between a port on 
the Atlantic and one on the Pacific, or vice versa, 
from shipping thelr crews or procuring thelr shipping 
articles to be age before a shipping commission. 
A ridiculous bill intended to regulate the rate of 
Interest on “national money“ (greenbacks), making 
It elx per cent. throughout the country, received no 
leas than meaty Sr votes in the House. a 
lawyers in the Impeachment trial, will be Jeremiah 
Black, Montgomery Blair, and Matt Carpenter. 

— m 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, March 10, 1876. 

The burial question is a ‘burning’ one just now in 
England; 1 don’t mean a pun, involving cremation, 
but 2 that the public mind fs excited on the 
point. r. Moyan’s resolution, brought forward in 
the House of Commons, and opposed tbere by the 
whole strength of the government, on the ground 
that it was a proposal tending towards the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, was (apite of vehement 
speeches from the Home Secretary and from the 
Prime Minister) defeated in a full House by a major- 
ity of only 31. And, as though to emphasize the 
plea for freedom of interment, acandal after scandal 
crops up ln country villages, and beside the open 

ave partisans wrangle, and priesta insult both the 
iving and the dead. The little boy of a Methodist 
working-man has just died, and the clergyman of the 
parish refused to bury the child on the ground that 
e bad not baptized it; but he gave permission to the 
parents to inter the child in the church-yard without 
his ministratlons. The grave was dug, and the 
Wesleyan minister held a service in his own chapel 
for the mourners, and the funeral procession then 
started for the church-yard, the Wesleyan minister 


arranging to furnish the service outside the ‘sacred 
precincts,’ while the body was being placed In the 
grave. en they all arrived at the chorch-yard 
gate, the clergyman of the parish also arrived there 
and read ths commencement of the Church of Eng. 
land burial service. Then began an unseemly ag 
ble between the rival clerics, the Church priest per- 

Sedngte his right to bury, while the Wesleyan said 

half the service was already over, and he was going 
to finish it. While thie went on, the mourners were 

8 and sobbing aronnd till the poor mother, 

almost fainting with grief and pain at the disturb. 

ance, ed that the vicar might have his way and 

the child be buried in peace. On the same day, in 

another village, the corpse of the church-w ‘a 

wife, who had committed suicide when In a state of 
temporary Insanity, was brought to the church-yard, 

and the clergyman read a verse from a psalm; the 
body was lowered Into the grave, and he pronounced 
the benediction, thus denying to the mourners what 
was to them the comfort of the service. 

These are the incidents which are stirring u 
against the Church the intensely bitter feeling which 
will soon find vent in a general cry for disestablish- 
ment. Already petitions are fowing into Parliament 
to this effect, and the growing escerdotalism of the 
clergy lends strength to the movement. No more 
fatal blow could be struck at the Church than that 
which she deala hervelf by the refusal to allow bur- 
lals within her graveyarde except with her own ser- 
vices. Churchmen say that no other religious body 
le asked to grant such a liberty, and the very ples 
destroys their own standing-ground; for, If the 
Church give to the nation no more than the sects 
give, why should the Church alone have the enor- 
mous benefits of Establishment, and be largely dow- 
ered with national wealth? These burial scandala 
bring home to the bosom of the most apatbetie vil- 
lager the eye inflicted on him by the privileged 
caste; and, at the same time, the blow coming at the 
moment when hls heart la sore with the loss of some 
beloved one, he feels a keener Indignation from the 
harshnens that insults bim in the dead body of the 
departed. Thus isthe flame of hatred fanned day 
after day, and the Church becomes more and more 
fully undermined, until some spark, struck in the 
conflict, shall fall on the prepared train, and the ex- 
plosion shall shatter the hoary structure into ruins. 

Another phase of this question le just now much 
Interesting us of the Secular party: What control has 
the Burial Board of a cemetery over the 1 
engraven on the tombstones? A Mr. William Hilton 
inscribed on the tomb erected to the memory of his 
father, who lived and died an atheist, a couplet he 
found among the dead man's papers :— 

“Let 8 attend on t which 
. care 1 Wie kuon, 
Nesoto Deos 


The tombstone was in the Nonconformist portion of 
the cemetery, and no objection was raised until a 
Roman Catholic priest and a Church of England 
clergyman, both of whom have their own portions 
elsewhere, complained of the Inscription as athelstic, 
and by making a considerable fuss they moved the 
Burial Board to order its erasure. The Board com- 
manded Mr. Hilton to remove the inscription, and 
Mr. Hilton refused; at last the Board summoned 
Mr. Hilton to appear before them, and show cause, 
etc., etc. Hereupon, Mr. Hilton, belng a stubborn 
Lancasbire man, bethought him to ask advice of Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, as President of the National Sec- 
ular Society; and Mr, Bradlaugb, with the approval 
of the Executive, drew up a case for counsel, and de- 
clared that the Society would fight the Burial Board, 
if a scrap of standing-ground could be got for the 
fighting. The solicitors of the Society then commu- 
nicated with the Board, and obtained an adjournment 
of the case for one month, so as to allow time to ob- 
tain counsel’s opinion. Mr. Hilton also wrote a note 
to the Board, offering some alterations in a rather 
sardonic spirit; one, that he would cover the tomb 
with waterproof sheeting, whereupon should be in- 
scribed: This sheet only to be raised by persons 
who are willing to read an inscription underneath, 
which the Bolton Corporation object that the general 
poviie should read.“ He adds: I am willing to 

ave engraved on the tombstone a Scriptural quota- 
tion from Ecclesiastes, III., 19-22, as follows: For that 
which befalleth the sons of men befalleth beasts; 
even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; yea, they have all one breath, #0 
that man hath no preéminence above a beast, for al 
le vanlty. All go unto one place: all are of the dust, 
and all turn to duat again. Who knoweth the spirit 
of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the 
beast that goeth downward to the earth? Where- 
fore I perceive that there is nothing better than that 
aman should rejoice in his own works; for that is 
his portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall 
be after him?!“ 

It is scarcely likely, we should imagine, that the 
Bolton Burial Board will approve of thie addition to 
the couplet, although it is hard to see how they could 
enforce an objection to a quotation from the Christ- 
lan Bible, the inspired word of God. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether they will ineist on the 
erasure of the inscription now that the National Sec- 
ular Society have taken up the case, The 
worth of our organization comes out in a case like 
this, as last year in an oath case where we foughtand 
won; for the whole strength of the party thus can be 
brought to bear in defence of a aingle member, and 
thus we guard our weakest by the united power of 
all. No English freethinker need fear being left to 
fight his battles alone, ao long as the National exists, 
with its present chief at Ita head. It ia argued that 
an inscription implying atheism ie offensive to many, 
and that is N true; but no liberty could exist 
if the prejudice of some is thus to control the actions 
of others, We might, with equal justice, plead that 
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the superstitious inscriptions on Christian tomb- 
stones are offensive to us, while the Protestant might 
complain of the Roman Catholic “pray for the soul.“ 
No one bas a right to be offended with his neighbors’ 
opinions in this fashion, and the offence taken only 
showa that the complainant has not learnt the alpha- 
bet of liberty. Just as a man has u right to express 
his opinion living, so has he a right to let his grave- 
stone speak for him dead, and only the narrow spirit 
that would silence the lips which dis: with the 
thonghts of the majority would interfere with the 
graven words that tell the creed of the life that is 


gons. 


Communications. 
JUSTICE TO THE INDIAN! 


EDITOR or Tax INDEX :— 

Bishop Whipple’s letter to the New York Times 
is a plain, honest, anprejudiced, and vivid summing 
up of the treachery of our Infamous Indian policy 
toward the wards of the nation,” 

Contrasting Canadian management of the natives 
of North America with the methods put in practise 
by the government of the United States (and plac- 
Ing jastice, humanity, and philanthropy entirely 
out of the question), it appears that, as a mere ques- 
tion of economy, we expend four times the amount 
annually that would suffice for the subsistence of all 
the Indians within the Umits of the American 
Union; not to speak of the losses on the border 
caused by Indian depredations upon settlers. 

Having been a personal witness of the Innumera- 
ble outrages perpetrated upon these oftentimes unof- 
fending children of Nature, the writer cannot refrain 
from expressing the hope that some portion of the 
Christian charity formerly manifested in the behalf 
of the five millions of Africans in the United States 
might be transferred to thie apparently fated race, 
whose chief offence is their incapacity to submit to 
insult and injury, outrage and extermination, with- 
out proving their manhood by striking vain blows 
and making hopeless efforts for the freedom and in- 
dependence which are as necessary to their existence 
as the very air they breathe. 

Our friendly Indians are frequently treated so 
much more harshly than are the worst bands of hos- 
tile Indians, that the government might almost be 
said to place a premium upon settled antagonism to 
the United States. Only three years a scattered 
remnant of the once powerful tribe of the Winneba- 
goes was, by order of the general government, acting 
Upon the request of Gov. C. C. Washburn of Wis- 
consin, removed by force from the vicinity of their 
life-labors, although the worst charge that could be 
made against them was that nigh ee supposed to 
cause fires in the timber-lands. They were actyally 
taken out of their wagons, iu some instances torn 
away from homes built by themselves, or earned by 
the proceeds of thelr on labor, where they were liv- 
ing as quietly, peaceably, and as industriously as 
many of thelr white neighbors, and carried off toa 
“‘reservation”’ on the prairies west of the Mississippi 
River, where the character of the country was ut- 
terly unfitted to their habits, and whence they havo 
since wearily trudged home“ again to renew their 
harmless avocation of hop-pleking, etc., in the vicin- 
ity of Baraboo, Wisconsin. These men were no 
more feared by their enylona white nelghbors than 
are the Chinese shoemakers in Western Massachu- 
setts the cause of terror to the malds and matrons of 
the city of Springfield. Their crime was their birth; 
being Indians, they had no rights which ‘‘white 
men” were bound to respect! 

It is a mistake to suppose there is no remedy for 
the present condition of affairs, It only needa that 
Indians should be admitted to all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of citizenship, as are the late 
slaves of the South, to put an end at once and for 
ever to the disgraceful scenes upon our Western fron- 
tler. There is no resson whatever that acy dis- 
tinctions should be made either in favor of, or in op- 
position to, Indians as Indians. General Grant had 
a full-blooded Indian on his staff during the war. 
There are Choctaws and Cherokees in the Indian 
Territory whose culture and capacity is not to be de- 
spleed by the smartest whites. There are authors, 
editors, poets, and novelists, college graduates, and 
European tourists to be found in the Indian Terri- 
tory. Indeed it is ridiculous that in Virginia “the 
first familles“ should be prond of their descent from 
Pocshontas, while in Minnesota recently-imported 
Irishmen should be ese to outrage and murder 
the wives and daughters of Indian chiefs equal in 
nature and capacity to Powhatan. Once let the 
Indians be made responsible for their conduct as cit- 
ens, and the same laws applied for their protection as 
well as their punishment, that hedge about the (as- 
sumed) divinity of white men, and they may safely 
be left to stand or fall upon their merits as human 
beings. Then, if they perish, as now seems so prob- 
able, the terrible reaponsibility at present resting 
upon the white race will have been—too tardily, it is 
true—extenuated and lightened. Anyone who has, 
like the writer, gazed upon the extensive ruins of the 
Catholic Missions upon our Pacific slope, erected al- 
most entirely by the labors of the Indians, under the 
direction of the Jesuits; who has witnessed the 
transformation of the Pah-Utes and Shoshones from 
unbreeched savages Into well-clothed tillers of the 
soll, on the ranches of Nevada; or the laborers em- 
ployed in breaking the quartz into pieces small 
enough to be placed under the stamps“ of a silver- 
mill (as in Belmont, Nevada, and various other 
places), cannot be persuaded that Indians are not 
willing to work at any avocation. The writer has 
had pointed out to him an Indian who had worked 


steadily for seven years shovelling the “‘tailinge’’ out 
of the sluice-ways of a California flume. at are 
the Péons of Mexico but the descendants of a race of 
American Indians? The Pimas and Maricopa» of 
Southern Arizona, the Navajoes of Western Texas, 
and many other tribes, have proved conclusively their 
n to civilization. But it ls much to be 
feared that the reactlon from the sentimentallsm 
which has idealized the African In the past genera- 
tion will prevent the most rudimentary Fratice bein, 
extended to the American Indians until itis indee 
too late! ALBERT WARREN KELSEY, 


of Saint Louis. 
23d March, 1876. 
ͤ— —ę—e——'m 
THE “CRACK OF THE WHIP.” 


Worcester, Mass., March 30, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I take to thank you from a full 
heart, and in behalf of true liberty, for your scath- 
ing article in TRR INDEX, just at hand, on The 
Spirit of 1876.“ Those are indeed half-battle 
words,“ and if after this the liberals of this nation 
do not arise as one man and assert, yea, demand, the 
rights which the apirit of our great charter gives to 
every man, woman, and child covered by the flag 
then will they deserve the title of serfs and cowards! 

Why, the liberale of America are not half awake! 
Would to God every one of them could feel that in- 
ward, burning determination to do ALL that a single 
soul can do to hurl back this despicable, Pharisaic 
arrogance, which was felt by the writer when he be- 
held that article in the Tribune. The Tribune, 
“founded by Horace Greeley! Horace Greeley, a 
man in no sense a sectarian, who conducted the 
Tribune preéminently for the people. Does this not 
warrant us liberals in withdrawing our support from 
that great journal? I agree with you in the belief 
that liberals will never ba reapected until we shall 
stand a solid, massed woy with purpose fixed, and 
convictions toned up to the pitch of any sacrifices, 
Where is that eternal vigilance” which long ere 
thie should have called the Minute Men of religious 
liberty to turn back the advance of this dangerous 
8 Alas! Right here in thie heart of the 

ommonwealth” ministers dare to insult freethonght 
and common Intelligence by declaring this nation to 
be “Bible-founded’! And the most popular jour- 
nal dares to print this entirely baseless assertion, 
and dares to — 1 an humble man the right to point 
out the falsehood of a weak though mischievous ser- 
mon! Say not there is little danger. We may suf- 
fer Peace“ to be cried until, politically, we are 
bound hand and foot. Then liberals will awake to 
see there has been plotting in secret conclave to the 
end that liberty of opinion may be crushed out by 
force of arms, if need be! 

I was in Rochester in the winter of 1874, and 
heard a popular Orthodox divine declare that he 
would feel justified in continuing the Bible in 
schools, ‘eyen If it should lead to war.““ His lect- 
ure was entitled The Perils of Literature.“ I 
wrote to the Express the next day to the effect that I 
for one thought it a quite formidable and wholly un- 
necessary “peril of literature“ to attempt to keep 
the Bible in schools at the expense of human blood! 
And the editor of the Express, God bless him! print- 
ed my letter, and indorsed {ts sentiment, 

As secretary of a freethought association, I feel 
justified in trying to give your words a wider circula- 
tion in the form of a tract, quoting the Tribune's 
truly ‘feeble and ignorant“ attack, that all may see 
how completely the greatest American journal has 
succumbed to the huge power of ecclesiasticism, that 
rules solely by prestige, not by any intrinsic virtue or 
influence for human progress. 

I am sincerely thy friend, 
A. BRIGGS Davis, 


ↄꝗũ—œäẽ eo — 
“MELICAN RELIGION.» 


422 O’F ARRELT STREET, i 
SAN Francisco, March 17, 1876. 
Mr. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—Our Chinee boy Jim Sing,“ after at- 
tending a few sessions of Dr. Stone’s Sabbath-school 
class, draws s comparison: 

“I kee Melican religion—one God—ten cents 
cheap — beap good. Chinaman’s religion —many 
Gods—ten cents aplece—no good,” 

The following was told me by a resident of Cohas- 
get at the time of occurrence. When the Minot’s 
Ledge iron light-house was destroyed in a terrible 
gale, burying its keoper in the wreck, the govern- 
ment, to keep its warning light in position, 3 B 
lightahip firmly moored to the rock; but the con- 
stant motion after a time chafed the chain. When a 
gale sprang up, the ship broke from her moorings, 
and drifted rapidly to the shore. A smart Yankee 
skipper had charge with a Portuguese crew, The 
latter, letting their fears get the better of them, fell 
upon their knees and commenced repeating their 

te Marias. The captaln, feeling the rerponalbility, 
and unable to get the men to perform their duty, ex- 
claimed to them in his 
Marias; they won't save the ship.“ 


Yours with respect, L. T. TUFTS. 


Tux value of church- property is enhanced by the 
enterprise and thrift of the owners of other property, 
certainly aa plainly as churches enhance the value of 
other property, and if a rule of taxation were estab- 
lished on thia principle it is a question whether 
church-property, which being unproductive and de- 
riving Its increase of value from the productive use 
of other property, should not pay the heaviest taxa- 
tion instead of the least.—Detroit Post. 
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No GROUND Bur OnE.—Trust in the finished 

work of Christ alone; expect to be saved only on the 

ond of what Christ has suffered in your stead. 

is is the way In which God saves. In this way he 

will save you. But he will save in no other,—‘‘Sol- 
dier and Substitute’ ; American Tract Society. 


Curist.—When conscience tells thee thy sins are 
both many and great, answer thou, ‘‘Christ’s blood 
cleanseth from all ein“; when reminded of your 
ignorance, say, “Christ le my wisdom”; when your 
ground and title to the kingdom are demanded, say, 

‘Chriet la my righteousness’’ ; when your meetness 
to enter within ita sacred walls is challenged, bay, 
“Christ ls my sanctification”; when sin and the law, 
when death and Satan claim thee as their captive, 
reply to them all, Christ is my redemption.” The 
law salth, Pay thy debt; the gospel saith, Christ hath 
paid it. The law saith, Make amends for thy sins; 
the gospel saith, Christ hath done it for thee.— 
“Christ, our All-in-AU” ; American Tract Society. 


Sin THE CAUSE or Sickness.—My dear Mr. Ball: 
I was delighted to receive your letter, and to have 
your assurance that you are well again. My convic- 
tions are the same as yours,—that sickness rightly 
improved jn among the greatest blessings our 
Heavenly Father vouchsafes to us. It results from 
sin, and stimulates duty. I gratefully thank God 
for sickness. My views as to the proposed Cincin- 
nati Convention which you ask for are not very 
clear. My opinion is that they ought to indicate 


their preferences, at least perhaps to nominate. 
They should act so as to insure Democratic codper- 
ation. You ask whether I would, under circum- 


stances, accept a nomination. I answer that I 
should not decline, but I do not seek it, If my nom- 
{nation Is thought by those entitled to judge the best 
means of treater the friends of reform and amnesty, 
whether 50 57 cans or Democrats, I shall have no 
right to decline it; if not, I do not want it. 
Faithfully your friend, 8S. P. CHASE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 8, 1872, 


“THE WHITE HAIRS or Jesus,” Tradition and 
an ancient document tell us that the hair of Chriat, 
when he was upon earth, was chestnut color to the 
ears, and then flowed down in golden curls upon the 
neck. . . As Jesus died at thirty-three years of age, 
we are apt to think of him as a young man; but he 
is living now. That makes him more than an octo- 
pete heer more than a centenarian,—ay, eighteen 

undred and seventy-two years of age. But the Bi- 
ble tells us that be was present at the creation of the 
world; that makes him six thousand years old. 
He is an aged Christ. His hairs are white like wool, 
white like snow. . . There is nothing that so soon 
changes the color of the hair as trouble... . Well, 
surely, Jesus my Lord had enough to whiten his 
hair, He had dwelt in the palaces of eternity. ... 
But this King the disciples find one morning on the 
beach, frying his own fish and toasti is own 
bread for breakfast; his feet shod with ordinary san- 
dals,—a sole of leather fastened with thongs; his 
head bared under the hot Judean sun, seated on the 
well-curb thirsty; his coat gambled for by the roughs 
who wanted it; the police after him for blasphemy; 
pursued as though he were a tiger; his dying drink 
vinegar sucked out of a sponge. Everything seemed 
leaving bim, even the light of day running away, and 
leaving him jn the hands of the night,—the black 
nurse that bent over him; forsaken by everything 
but fende, executioners, and the darkness—oh! me- 
thinks that was the night his bair turned white. ... 
‘‘Behold where they bave Jaid him“! Ab, methinks 
the golden curls have gone from his cheeks, and the 
auburn has faded from his brow, and his ‘hair is 
white as the wool, as white as snow.“ Sorrow and 
anguish have turned it.—Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 


REGULATIONS FOR LENT,—1. The frst day of 
Lent, Ash-Wednesday, falls on the 26th of February. 

2, All the days of Lent are days of fasting, except 
the Sundays. . 

8. All persons who have completed their twenty- 
first year, unless legitimately dispensed, are obliged 
to keep the fast. Custom allows a cup of coffee, tea, 
or chocolate, with a small piece of bread, to be taken - 
in the morning. In the evening, a collation uot ex- 
ceeding the fourth part of an ordinary meal, is 
allowed. 

4. By dispensation, the use of flesh meatis allowed 
at the principal meal on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, except the Saturday in Ember 
week, and the Thursday and Saturday in Holy week. 

5. The use of fish and flesh meat is not allowed at 
the same mea) during Lent, 

6. All under twenty-one years of age, those who 
are engaged in hard work, the aick and convalescent, 
and persons who cannot fast without serious Injury 
to health, are exempted from the fast. Persons ex- 
cused from fasting, on account of tender age, hard 
labor, and sickness, are not restricted to the use of 
flesh meat at only one meal, on the days on which it 
is allowed. Those who entertain any reasonable 
doubt about their obligation to fast or abstain. ought 
to apply to their pastors for advice or dispensation. 

7. The time for fulfilling the Paschal duty is ex- 
tended, in thie diocese, from the firat Sunday of Lent 
to Trinity Sunday. 

The Sacramental Oils will ba blessed on Holy 
Thursday, in St. Mary's Church, Wabash Avenue, 
at 10 o’clock, and distributed to the reverend clergy 
by the Chancellor. 

By order of the Right Reverend Bishop. 
P. J, Murpay, D. D., 
Chancellor and Secretary. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising publio is 
fully solicited for Tax tenes, Th — sc 


meral character and principles, an 


n advertls 
medium which shall be not outs proßkable 8 


THs INDEX must not be held 
Sori any 2 — a by 9 
cases ROCE 6 responsibil! 
their own statements. * 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Por lto 
215 ˙2 13 Insertions, aoe per line. 
56 26 si 5i 46 6 é s: 
“52 “ 5 6 
half-column advertisements, a discoun' 
r gent. will be made; on i — 
leements, a discount of 25 
all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, a forth t ot 25 per 


er 
cent, on the total, as above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


To ADVERTISE RS. 


The following states the experience of a 
Successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tux Ixonx:— 


Torro, Ohi 4 = 
To Tax INDEX Amo., Toled £1 Bape 20, 1078 


ir cent. 


ast two years 
take pleasure f stating. that 


turns—better in fact than from book 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisementsshowing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 


Yours truly, 
HENRY 8. BTEBEDYS. 


Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Yortisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston. 
— — — — 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT FL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollara, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Baligion, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


Isis edited by FRANCIS K ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mus. E D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Buy. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, Loudon, Eng. 
DAVID B. OLARE, Florence, Maas. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
an the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-méember, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most acholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Pree Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Rave to meet in tho futare. 


Almost every number contains u discourse or 
leading article, which alone le worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 


Prof. WAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A lottor to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
genso of the word should be telt in America—that 
Buch a journal shonld have been started and so 
powerfully eupported by the beat minds of your 
sountry,—is a good agu ot thetimes. There is no 
auch journalin England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later atili: I rend the numbers of your TN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 


Send $3,00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial, 
Address THE INDEX 


No. I Tremont Place Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS Goon PHOTOGRAPHS] 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
` ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 8 cents. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 


with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celis 


Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 
ing, 1878. cents. (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longrel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on Reformed Judas- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Ohristlan, together with the Becreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
nb Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wesson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “Tho Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O, B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse, 


Beligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Reason and Eevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jaa. 
Parton, 5 cents, singly; package of ton, 
30 cents; of one hundred, $1.00. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 10 
quite limited, Orders dy mail may be ad- 
dreasod either Free Religious Association, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER Soo. F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTEE, 
W. H. SPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for tale at the oMos of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
oents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


LIND EX T R A OT 8. 


No. 1 Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mu. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oles, saya, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be nsed : “I have now 
read (TRUTHS FOR THE Tru, and i admire 
them from my inmost heart; and 1 agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B, Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rov. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both In the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 13 copies $1.00, 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandimm, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costiineas, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 centa; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. ö. in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 2 


No. 6.—*The Sabbath,” by Parker Pils- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
§1.00. 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
dent copies 60 centa, 


* 

No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cènts; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—Whe Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous obarao- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eran- 
gelioal Christian Creed in the U. 8. Oonsti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 coptes 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred ooptes, 


No 11 -The God of Science, by F. E, Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples §1,00, 


No.12.—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two easays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents: 12 copies 
381.00. 


No. . —On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. . Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is Incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 

sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 

r rere even of pass in KSN ia 
necessary condition o 0 

of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 1 

copies $1.00. Address P 


THE INDEX, 1 TERNONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


4t 


No. | Trement Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England, 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac~ 
tical object to which THE INDEX ia special- 
ly devoted ia the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
Ocational institutions of the United States. 
The Charch must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mast 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it t ald by helping to inorease the 
circula of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. ~ 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr, Vorsry bas kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and uch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 
Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 


in every city and town thronghout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars s year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J. A. Lan 


is, and containing 
as Frontiep a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Transia' 
Buns. R. TUCKER, 


from the French by 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

P. J. PROUD RO: His LIFE AND HIS WoBES. ven Capital, Production is proportional 

PREFACE. E or not’ Property. y 


Labor, not to 
FIRST MEMOIR. Fourth ition. 


Pro} Impossible, because it is Hom- 
CHAPTER I. AT r 
METHOD PURSUED 1N Tas WOREK —THR IDEA 


Proposition 
OF à REVOLUTION, Property is Im 5 because, if it ex- 
II. lata, Society devours itaalf. 
r . 
GBT UPATION AND L Lay b 
Evviorenr BABES OF PROPEBTY.—DEFI- Property is oe mor cmc it u the 
HITIONS. * 


1. Fro as a Natural ht. 
j; HAA fem as the mies Property. 


ther of 
Beventh Proposition. 
Property Impossible, because AE con- 
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W E S T NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 
5, 1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 
END 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
4 C0., New York, iri Pamphlet of 100 pages, 


containing lists of newspapers, and es- 
timates showing cost of advertising, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


at home. Sam 
1 free. STINSON & 


$5 P. $20 8 
O., Portland, Maine. 
To BOOK-BUYERS. 


Ploase examine the revised Ust of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the o te aide of this 
Rage. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 

B LIST will be furnished to order. 

Addrese THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Pisce 


suming its Receipta, it loses ;. In 
8. 9 2 = the oe and Sanc- h E them, {tm luiges them; and in | Boston, 
CRATE III. wing . om os Cattle it turns them 
. CAUSE or TRE DO- penae Pence 


MAIN OF PROPERTY. 
i 1. The Land cannot be appropriated. 


N 
rty in Impossible, because its Power 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of i 


of Accumolation is infinite, and is èx- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities. 


Property. Ninth Proposition. 
. Prescription gives no Title to Property. rty iu Impossible, because it is pow- 
4. Labor.— That Labor has no Inherent esa against Property, 
rover to appropriate Natural Tenth Proposition. 
Sand- Prope! is I 1 ecause Í the 
1% That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- Vict 
è. That In Soclety all Wages are Equ CHAPTER V. 


al. 
7. That Inequality of Powers la the Neo- 
essary Condition of Equality of 


Fortunes, 
§ 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THAT Ppopesry I} IMPOBSIBLE, 
Dao arty lt th ieat f Increase claimed 
s the of Inc: c e 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own. 
First Proposition, 
ia Impossible, because it demands 


PsYOHOLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF TEE IDEA OF 
JUSTION AND INJUBTIOE, AND A DETER- 
MINATION OF TEN PRINCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF RIGHT. 

Part I. 

§1. Of the Moral Sense in Man and the 

§ 2. Of the First and Second Degrees of 
Soctability. 

73 e E the Third Degree of Sociability. 

Art II. 

1. Ot the 8 our Mistakes. Tho 
Origin o perty. 

§ 2, Characteristics of Communism and of 


Ry 7 ing x Nothing. operty 

ond Pro on, 1 

Propert: Impossible, because, wherever 58. Determination of the Third Form of 
alte, Production costa more than it Society. Conclusion. 

mira enge, SECOND MEMOIR. 


Property is Impossible, because, with a 


Thie—the first volume of Proudhon's Complete Works—is a large octavo of 500 pages 
handsomely printed in large, new type, on heayy-toned paper. Sent, Perpa receipt 
ef price. Remittances may be e N , Money Order, payable at Worcester, Mass., 
by Draft on New York, or by Registered Latter. 


Price in Cloth, bevelled edges..... 
Price in Full Galt, blue, gilt edge 


All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
PRINCETON, MASS. 
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NATHANIEL VAUGHAN: Priest and Man. ican Politics. 
By Frederlka MacDonald. . 1.80 A. Christian versus Chromo-Civilisa- 
Soul PROBLEMS, with other Papers. By tion. 
Joseph E. Peck. eee „ „75 a. The Place of piritual Phenomens 
e te aig OF ART, and iia 7 — lun Bight osophy of Man. 
ons to ous Puritanism an 4. The Origi d Dovol tof 
Money-Getting, By A. R. Cooper... . Ths orain lamasi in Han- wee 
JUST ISSUED: 5. Christianity and Froo Religion 
TRE CHRIST OF PAUL; or, The Enigmas 6. The Heligions Outlook. 
of Christianity. By George Reber. 7. Supernatural Selection. 


12mo. Extra cloth, 400 pp. Post- 
Pad . eee deen 2.00 
PRO BYSSHE SHELLEY A8 A PHILOSO- 
PEER AND REFORMEE, By Charles 
Sotheran, Poat-paid..........s.+... 1.25 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremunt Place, Boston, 


8. Engtish Labor and English Labor- 


ors as I saw em, 
Address 


J, EDWARD BRUCE, M. D. 
NEWBURYPORT, Mags. 


DRIN K PINE GROVE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


MINERAL SPRING WATER! | Sst'>omwss:nsstruc sonun a, 


The best Alkaline Chalybeate found in I, Taxation OF CHUROR PROPERTY, by 


twenty-eight years“ practice of medicine, J P n j 
and diligent search for the beat remedies tor ames Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 30 ots. 
r one hundred, $1.50. 


II. THE BIBLE AND SN, by John Weiss. 
II. Tax SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson, Enlarged edition, 
IV. TRANSOENDENTALIGM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts, oach; ten for 60 
cts.; one hundred, $s 


iron in auch proportions as to promote the | y 
circulation in the portal veina, regulate the 
secretions, remedy conatipation,and give s 
good appetite. e iron reproduces the red 
globules in the blood, and invigorates the 
mervous system. No experienced physician 
and no well-informed person can deny the 
good effects of the ingredients, 

For Invalids, arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of the New Hamp- 
shire House, and with several farmers near 
the Springs, for good and cheap board. 


. 


and 20, 1878.) 20 cta.; ten for BI. ö; one 
AGENCIES: bundred $15. 7 Ne 
WX. H. VICKERY, Apothecary, Dover. N. H. RRASON AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter. 


Z. FOETER CAMPESLL, Apothecary, Manches- 10 cts. (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


„N. H. . 00. 

SULLIVAN & Lorz, Tremont St., Boston, Maas. 

BCEIFTURE & PAREER, 31 and 33 Court Square, 1 or OBINA, by W. H. Channing, 
Posta. PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, 78, 74, 76. 35 ots. 
each; four for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 61.50. 


For Circulars, Agencies, and Information, 
addrese . 


Office Pine Grove Mineral Springs, 
DOVER, N.H. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FP Rag aranna Pavlig aan Book- 
n ouse (Freetho' mires $5,000 
to §10,000 to extend ita ‘business. Partners 
ship given, if desired by an unorthodox 
man of right stamp. Address *PUBLISH- 
ER," care Brown Henderson, 18 Clinton 
Place, New York. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view in ita manufacture. Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. Rep: 
and Refitting a brauch of our business, 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
787 Washington St., Boston. 


Books FOR THINKERS. 


Send 25 cts, for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Review of tho latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It oon 4 Ust 
of the standard books of this class. 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
189 Eighth St., New York, 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1776. NEW YORE. 1870. 


hteen bundred and seventy-six is the 
Centennial year, It is also the year in which 
ition House of Re potted s 
h- 


third 
ent of the United States. 
All of these events are sure to be of great 
interest and importance, especialy se two 
latter; and all of them, and everything con- 
nected with them, will be fully and freshly 
reported and expounded in TAs Sun, 

he Opposition House of Representatives, 
taking up the line of inquiry opened years 
ago Ri Sun, will sternly and diligently 
investigate the corruptions and misdeeds of 
Grant's administration, and will, it ia to be 
hoped, lay the foundation for a new and 
better period in our national history, Of all 
this Ths Sun will contain complete and ac- 
curate accounts, furnishing ita readera with 
early and trustworthy information upon 
these absorbing topica, 

The twenty-third Presidential election, 
with the N for it, will be memo- 
rable as deciding upon GRANT'S aspirations 
fora third term of power and plunder, and 
still more as deciding who shall be the can- 
didate of the paty of Reform, and ns elect- 
ing. that candidate. Concerning all these 
subjects, those who read Ths Sun will have 
the constant means of being thoroughly 
well informed. 

0 Sun, which has attained a cir- 
culation of over eighty thousand copies, 
already has its readers in every State and 
Territory, and we trust that the year 1876 
will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to be a thorough newspaper, All the 
general news of the day will be found in it. 
condensed when unimportant, at full length 
when of moment; and always, we trust, 
treated in æ clear, Interesting, and instruct- 
ive manner, 

It ls our alm to make the Weekly Sun the 
best family nowspaper in the world, and we 
shall continue to give in its colomne s large 
amount of miscellaneous reading, such as 
stories, tales, poems, scientific intelligence, 
and ppg information, for which we 
are not able to make room in our dally edi- 
tion, The cultural department espe- 
cially is one of Its prominent features. e 
fashions are also regularly reported in its 
2 und so are the markets of every 


The Weekly Sun, eight pages with fifty-six 
broad colemos, is only 1.20 4 N 
age propad. As this price barely repays the 
cost of the paper, no discount can be made 
from thie rate to Clubs, Agents, Postmastere, 
or anyone, 

The Daily Sun, & large, four-page newspa- 
per of twenty-elght columns, gives all the 
news for two cents a copy. Subscription, 
postage ere aid, 55c. a month, or $6,508 
year. Sunday edition extra, 61.20 per 
year, We have no ae | agents. 

Address THE SUN, New York City, 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry but 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
As indicated in the‘‘Demands of Liberalism,” 


605 WALBUT BT., PHILADELP 
d Mareh 1, ism, ’} 


To the Liberal and the Liberal Pub- 
loof the United Bates! — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
poea at a convention held in this city last 
ptember for the purpoes of making all 
nece! ments for a General Cen- 


tenn 


Each organised Liberal League will be en- 
tited to send five delegates as apoca 
representatives — three in addition ita 
President and Secretary. But all individ- 
ual Liberals who symp with the 
neral objects and uma of the Liberal 
ea will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order to lessen as much aa ble the 
expenses of the delegates,each League is 
uested to elect them as soon as possible, 
an ta report their names to the — — 
through its Secretary. All Liberals, dele- 
gates, or individuals who desire and in- 
nd to participate in the Convention are 
requested also to forward personally and 
immediately thelr names and poel-oftcs 
addresses to the undersigned t Be may be 
enabled tq make the most favorable terms 
ible for their accommodation. If noti- 
ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigned has been ap ted 
to attend to the financial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of One ousand Dollars. 
This amount will be needed to make tho 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost aible will be done with whatever 
is contributed, The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies propose to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised §600 of it. The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
here have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 In preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would bea pity if all the friends of “Li 
and Light“ could not do a hundred 

art as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan aly expended) in pro- 
viding suitable b and head-quarters, ad- 
vertising the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying verbatim reporters 
publishing a complete pamphlet report of 
the proceedings, eto., etc. What done 
must be done speedily, since the ar- 
rangements should completed, as far as 
practicable, by the fret of May. 

All sums donated will be doly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
sent to the undersigned, 905 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
' DAMON T. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


1 belleve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable perons Integrity, and 
that all money rem! to him as above will 
be faithfully and sconomically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E, ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committe. 


At the spraga Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 


the purpose of m arrangements for the 
Gentennial Congress E Liberala, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 

DAMON Y. KILGORE, 

ALEXANDER LOOS, 

ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 

H. S. WILLIAMS, 
with power to increase their number to ff- 
teen. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend ou the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
spectfully and earnestly eollcited to contrib 
ute the necessary funds. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 330. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1. We demand that churches and other eccleslaatical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2 We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Oon- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militis, and In 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, ahall be discontinued, 

. We demand that all public r for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all ious services now sustained 

by the government shall be lished; and especially that 

e nse of the Bible in the public schools, whether osteusi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
P, shall be prohibited, 


6. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ite stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly onforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws loo to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the RR of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial on; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed und administered on a purely sechlar basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove to this and ahall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOOAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
blican institutions Is imperiled, the advance of civili- 
sation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
eon’ by ae least interference of the State in matters of 
re ; an 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political syatem, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
echools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
Tuxserors, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
elves together under the following 


Arier OF AGREEMENT. 


Aur, 1,—The name of this Association shall be Taz L- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF . 

ABT, 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to sa- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” hout the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgauized, aud to codperate heartily 
with all the Uberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object, 


Arr. 4—Such measures shall de adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds rote of the members. 

Apr. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
2 or ber name to these en of Agree- 
men 


Awr. 6.—The Officers of the e shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary,a Treasurer,and an Exeon- 
tive Committee of threa members; and thelr duties shall ba 
thoes — partiaing to these offices, The President 
and Secre g be ar-oficto delegates to the conven- 
tons of the National Liberal League. 

ABT. 7.— These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
ra three-fourths vote of the members present at any 

52 provided dus notice of the 
ments shall have been sent to every mem) 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


roposed amend- 
r at least two 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE FOR THB 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLE 1, 
Seorron 1,—Neither 2 nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment o Teuton; or favor- 
any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ar granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advan any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the pao- 
pie of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
pects or religious bodies; or abri the freedom of 
— orof the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 
SECTION 2,—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
ublle trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 
tate be deprived of any of his or ber tights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualffied for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity,in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


ion. No NN shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious soolety or body of whioh he or she is not a yolun- 
tary member. 

BECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Tamitor, mays pre or any civil djvision of any State 
or Terri „shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
n on, for the support, or in ald, any church, 

ous sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, or 
in which religious practices mhall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ECTION 4,—Congreas shall bave power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


THE YounG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
throughout the country are reported to be in a state 
of great activity. 


THE THREE ARCHBISHOPS of Cephalonia, Patras, 
and Messene, and a former minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs, have just been sentenced at Athens for re- 
ceiving bribes. 


Mr. FROTHINGHAM’S new work on The History of 
Transcendentalism in New England ia to be published 
immediately by G. P, Putnam's Sons, of New York, 
and will be eagerly sought by the intelligent part of 
the public. It cannot fail to be a standard work on 
this very important and very interesting subject. 

TuE Boston Herald ie the falrest and most cour- 
ageous paper in this city on religious matters; al- 
though the Post is close on its heels in this respect. 
The Sunday Herald of April 9 republished the De- 
mands of Liberalism” in full; and the Post and 
Transcript of April 15 published in full the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Liberal League on the preceding 
evening. 


Ir WILL be best for all who intend to subscribe 
towards Mr. Morse's bust of Thomas Paine to remit 
the money immediately to Mrs. Kilgore. The time 
is short, and it should be remembered that Mr, Morse 
cannot take the risk of putting the bust into marble 
until the full amonnt je subscribed. The $1200 re- 
quired includes the cost of a marble pedestal and all 
expense of delivery at Independence Hall. 


Tue Potts CATBOLIC ‘‘martyr,’”’ Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, has been accused in the House of Deputies 
by Count Eulenburg, the Prassian Home Minister, 
of having violated his written pledges to the govern- 
ment that he would not encourage civil disturbance 
in Posen, The Tribune's correspondent in London 
characterizes this conduct as fraud,“ “lying,” and 
“treachery.” But, being all for the good of the 
Church, it will be doubtlees applauded by the Vat- 
ican, 

A Rev. Mr. HAuLrox (Methodist) preached 
lately in Boston that there were some honest scep- 
tics who sought the truth, but these were in the 
minority; most disbelievers were not mere sceptics, 
—they were rejecters, They rejected Christ, the 
Bible and Christianity without knowing anything 
about them, or without trying to know.“ On the 
contrary, they ‘“‘reject’’ because they know too 
much on these subjects to accept“; and among 
other things, they know that Rev. Mr, Hamil- 
ton belongs to a clase of Christiane who make no 
scruple of peddling ont plous libela to their con- 
gregations. 

Tse New York Tablet (Catholic) says with as- 
tonishing hardihood : It would be absurd to accuse 
the Catholic Church in this country of having ever 
attempted to control any political party, or to dic- 
tate any policy as a condition for the votes of Cath- 
olles.“ The Tablet forgets the Geghan law in Ohio, 
and seems never to have heard of Father Henning, 
of St. Louis, who recently declared: It is the duty 
of every Cathoilc to vote for a Catholic candidate,— 
for one who is not opposed to the Catholic religion, 
who ia not an enemy to the Church; and it is the 
duty of every falthful Catholic to vote against those 


candidates who are enemies of our Church and our 
holy faith.” 

THE MEETING of the Boston Liberal League was 
held last Friday evening according to announcement, 
and a full report of the proceedings will be found in 
this paper. The manly and able addresses of Rev. 
M. J. Savage and Mr. Horace Seaver were exceed- 
ingly well received; officers for the ensuing year 
were elected; delegates to the Centennial Congress 
of Liberals were appointed, and a collection on its 
behalf was taken up which, not yet belng completed, 
will de reported in due time; resolutions were adopt- 
ed in favor of equal rights in religion and natural 
morality in politics; and altogether the meeting was. 
a very good one. We regret, however, that in the- 
hurry of adjournment, no vote was passed acknowl- 
edging the kindness of the Parker Fraternity, which. 
generously afforded their fine Hall for the occasion. 
without compensation; and we venture to repair thie. 
accidental omission as well as we can, by tendering the 
thanks of the Liberal League to the Fraternity for 
their courtesy and friendly hospitality. 

THE LADIES of Toledo, Ohio, have just begun the 
publication of anew monthly journal of sight pages 
in advocacy of the woman movement. Its name is 
the Ballot Box, and, its editor is Mrs, S. R. L. Win- 
lams, who has proved her marked ability and enthu- 
siasm in thie cause by many years of effective work. 
She is the President of the Toledo Woman Suffrage 
Association, of which Mrs. J. P. Angler le the Re- 
cording Secretary, and Mra. M. J. Barker, the Treas- 
urer; and the new journal is the official organ of this 
association. All these ladies were members of the 
Independent Society with which we were connected 
from 1869 to 1873, and we can bear sincere testimony 
to the devotion and elevation of spirit with which 
they and their friends have long toiled to vindicate 
the rights of woman. They have our heartiest sym- 
pathy in thelr present undertaking, which we com- 
mend to the support of all friends of justice every- 
where. The price is $1,00 a year; addressthe Ballot 
Box, 79 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Obio. 

Nora PERRY, in a recent letter to the Chicago 
Tribune, writes: All readers of Radical Club doings 
and literature will recall with interest anything con- 
cerning the editor of the Radical,—the magazine 
which went out of existence a year or two ago, but 
which when living had such interest for all liberal 
thinkers. Yesterday morning I went on an explor- 
ing expedition into the old Province Building on 
Bromfield Street. Up three flights I found under 
the finest skylight in Boston the quondam editor of 
the Radical, Mr. Sidney Morse, who {a devoting him- 
self to his first love, sculpture, with a vigor both in 
application and execution which argues well for re- 
sulte. Of course, knowing his radical thoughts, it 
was in the natural order of things to ses Theodore 
Parker's firm face under the chisel, But who was 
that with the grand head bent downward slightly? 
Whose face was this, so calm, so intrepid, so majes- 
tic? I thought all these questione before I asked 
them of the artist, as we pour over the superseription 
of aletter before we seek the answer to the enigma 
within. And then to the question this answer,—the 
head was that of Tom Paine! Mr. Morse made the 
cast himself from an old picture of Paine, and from 
this modelled his clay. Whatever the different views 
of the visitor, and his ways of thinking, he must con- 
cede to Mr, Morse a conception of character and a 
grasp of the ideal in hie treatment and skill which 
are unusual. There was a striking originality, too, 
in this conception of characters,—an originality both 
fearless and controlled. I don’t know when I have 
seen a head so full of power, a face so living in its 
expression, or one that would repay s long perusal or 
daily study more than thie. Even Theodore Parker's 
sweet integrity and frankness looked tame after re- 
garding this Jovinian type.“ 
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AN ESSAY 


BY REV. E. S. ELDER. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 


In the determination of the question, To whom shall 
the privilege of suffrage be extended? there are two 
dangers to be avolded. On the one hand there is the 
danger that the privilege wi!l be restricted to too 
few, and on the other the danger that it will be ex- 
tended to too many. In any indiscriminate exten- 
sion of the suffrage there le the danger that the in- 
telligence, enlightenment, and moral consciousness 
of a community will be in the minority. It is these 
qualities or virtues that determine the governing 
power of a community. 

But beyond this it is also found that the smaller 
the representing body ls, provided that all Interests 
and classes are represented, the better it 16. For in- 
stance, it will in all probability be found that a 
echool-board of thirty in the city of Boston will be 
far mofe efficient than one of one hundred and 
twenty. 

It has been assumed that the interests of women 
are identical with those of men, and consequently 
that the interests and rights of all individuals would 
be as truly represented by all men as by all men and all 
women together. The correctness of this assump- 
tion has been made manifest by the unquestioned 
ability, and I would add disposition, of the govern- 
ment to protect woman equally with man in the en- 
Seale pe of her natural rights. The women of New 

ngland, for instance, have acarcely dreamed that 
their Interests were not protected, that thelr rights 
were not secured, They have not yet become con- 
scious of suffering, from the fact that the laws are made 
by their fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, In- 
deed, were it not for the superhuman efforts of a doz- 
en ad vocates of the so-called woman’s movement, there 
would be throughout New England a bliesful uncon- 
sclousness of the meanness of man-made laws, and 
the cruelty of woman's political disabilities. Even 
the persuasive eloquence, the ability and self-sacri- 
ficing persistency of the advocates of suffrage have not 
yet succeeded by twenty years of effort in making the 
women of America, of New England, or of Massa- 
chusetts even, conscious of their suffering, or confi- 
dent that by a vote they can Improve thelr condition, 
If masculine government does not protect women in 
their rights, would they not know it? We may be as- 
sured that when the women of New England are de- 
nied their rights, when their interests necessitate 
thelr active participation in the business of govern- 
ment, they will know it for themselves. It will not 
require argument to make them conscious of thelr 
sufferings, nor persuasion to induce them to secure 
thelr rights. 

Let it not be assumed that because woman has no 
natural right to vote, that therefore she ought not to 


vote. All that is insisted upon in this connection is 
that the claim in behalf of the ballot, based upon 
woman's natural right to vote, is not a valid one. 
The demand for woman’s suffrage must be based 
upon considerations of expediency. 

So tnuch for the arguments in behalf of woman's 
suffrage, and what it stands for, They are not with- 
out thelr force; to many minds, in the absence of pos- 
itive objections, they are conclusive. An examina- 
tion of the grounds upon which the claim for wom- 
an's suffrage reste, reveals the fact that the funda- 
mental assumption of the movement is the duality 
aud antagonism of the interests of man and woman 
respectively, Woman's interests are separated from 
those of men, and the interesta of men are con- 
sidered aa separate from those of women, 

It is this assumption that vitlates the literature of 
the movement. hile these interests may be ar- 
rayed against each other on the woman's suffrage 
platform, how do theyatand related in life? What 
is the actual relation of the interests of the 370,000 
women in this State to the interests of the 350,000 
men? Is the relation that of antagonism, or that of 
identity? This is the real issue. If the interests of 
men and women are respectively antagonistic, wom- 
an must have the means of securing and preserving 
ber own rights and interests, 

Let thie point be illustrated: young men and 
young women of seventeen, elghteen, nineteen, and 
twenty have no voice in the making of laws by 
which they are governed. Their property ls taxed, 
Indeed it is bought, and sold, and otherwise disposed 
of, without their consent. 

A young man of twenty may be never so intelli- 
gent, never so capable, yet he cannot vote. Now do 
all these people less than twenty-une need the ballot 
for the protection of their Interests? Certainly not 
and for the reason that their interests are identical 
with the interests of those who are twenty-one and 
upwards. The latter are as much interested in the 
welfare of the young as they themselves can be; 
and yet by representing their interests as separate, na 
antagonistic, as much might be sald in behalf of the 
political rights of children as has been sald in behalf 
of the political rights of women. 

There ie asecond assumption implied In the claims 
in behalf of the extension of the privilege of voting 
to women that deserves notice. It is assumed that a 
vote has a power in itself; that a vote la an Instru- 
ment of reform; that with a vote a woman can exert 
a moral influence; with a vote temperance can be 
promoted; with a vote the law of supply and demand 
can be abrogated,—in brief, the ills of life can be 
cured with a vote. The Messiah of America is a 
ballot-box full of votes. This falth iu the ballot 
would be quite harmless were it not associated with 
8 corresponding want of faith lu the actual means 
and methode by which any of the desired objects can 
alone be obtained. What are the facts? Suppose 
that the reverend and honorable President of the 
Woman's Suffrage Aasociation casts hie vote Into one 
scale, his vote may be said to be the expression of 
moral and intellectual culture, public spirit, political 
wisdom. Will not the vote of such a man have great 
weight, and exert a helpful influence? Will not the 
votes of a few auch men inaure the establishment of 
justice, and promote the common weal ? 

Alas! fifty cents put where they will do the most 
good will neutrallze the confidently-anticipated ef- 

ects of his vote and those of Balf-a-dozen others. 
The humiliating truth must be told, The vote of 
the most ignorant, selfish, and vicious man weighs 
just as much as that of Dr. Clarke. His vote may 
represent an infinite power for good; the vote bought 
for a glass of very poor whiskey may represent an 
unlimited power for evil. The sum of the two votes 
is absolutely nothing. 

The votes of Mrs. Howe, Livermore, and Stone 
will weigh as much as, and no more than, the votes 
of Mrs, Patrick O'Rourke and her two daughters. 
And what ia worse, and more to the purpose, the 
moral, refining, and otherwise helpful influence of the 
former noble women will be exactly neutralized by 
the three of opposite character. The time is at hand 
whem the ballot-box will be seen to be an Idol, possl- 
bly a devil,—certainly not a God in whom we can 
trust, 

The partisan character of the arguments in behalf 
of hm woman's movement is worthy of a moment’s 
notice. 

The woman suffragist remembers the one widow 
whom the law harms, but faile to perceive the gener- 
osity of that same in the vast majority of cases. It 
ia seen that the property of a woman is taxed, and 
that she ie not allowed to vote; it ls forgotten that the 
property of the corporation, the minor, the non-resi- 
dent is taxed under the same circumstances. It is 
seen that each woman is interested in increasing the 
salaries of those who are engaged in the same labor 
with herself; it has never occurred to any woman 
suffragist that each woman is interested in small 
salaries for women engaged in all other kinds of 
labor. It is complained of that a woman receives 
leas than a man for the same work; it is not ac- 
knowledged that a score of women stand walting for 
the work of the one. It is remembered that there 
were laws that did injustice to women; It is forgotten 
that legislators have been repealing these lawe for 
twenty-five years. It is urged that the influence of 
the able and noble women who advocate woman’s 
suffrage would be helpful in political affairs; it is for- 
gotten that 32,000 ignorant Catholic women under 
the control of the enemies of public schools will be a 
dangerous element in the politica of Suffolk County. 

Having considered the character of the principal ar- 
pa in behalf of the woman's suffrage movement, 

now proceed to state the objectiona. While the 
arguments In favor are based very largely upon Iso- 
lated facts often exceptional and peculiar, upon con- 
ditions that are local and temporary, upon assump- 


tions that have no basis in fact,—on the other hand 
the objections are of a general nature; they do not 
have exclusive reference to one class of women, or to 
the operation of laws In one case, or to the earnest 
wishes of a very few. The grounda of the objections 
are ns broad as the proposed change. The objections 
are based upon the actual relation of man to woman, 
the actual relation of their interests, and the relation 
of both to the great work of life. 

The first objection to so Important and far-reach- 
lag change ay is advocated by women suffragiate le 
this: there is no need of it. This is a very dog- 
matic and s objection, one that the 
whole question. Nevertheless, until it is shown 
that the change is needed, nothing more need be 
said in opposition toit, The privilege of participat- 
lng in the business of government has been limited 
to men of twenty-one years, and upwards. Now ifa 


few good people were to urge the extension of the 


franchise te young men of twenty, the one all-enfii- 


.cient objection would be, tbere is no need of it.“ 
Nothing is to be gained by the extension. 


The existence of the evils which It is proposed to 
remove is freely admitted, bat I demur to the sufi- 
ciency, and even the tendency, of the proposed 
change to accomplish what Is claimed for it. 

The first positive objection to the extension of the 
franchise to woman ia this: the vast majority of wom- 
en wish not to vote; of course those who do wish 
to vote have no sympathy with this objection. The 
large majority of women in this State, for inatance, 
do not feel that they are injured by the fact that the 
functions of government are limited toone sex. It 
is to be borne in mind imthis connection that the 
number of intelligent women who actually wish to 
vote Is not to be estimated by the number of names 
found in the petitions, It is a very common occur- 
rence for a woman to sign the petition, and at the 
same time remark that she would not vote if she 
could, but that she is willing that others should vote 
if they wish to. Again, others are heard to remark 
that they always sign all the petitions, though they 
have no desire to vote, But it may very properly be 
asked tf one thousand, or even one hundred, women 
wieh to vote, if these very few feel aggrieved by their 
inability to vote, why should they not be allowed to? 
If others do not wish to vote, they need not. But is 
it true that women need not vote if they do not wish 
to? Are they free from all obligation? Does not 
the right to vote and participate in politica involve 
the duty of such participation? Isit not true that 
when the ballot is put into the handa of the ignorant, 
and unmoral, and immoral, it becomes the impera- 
tive duty of every Intelligent woman, who ie inter- 
ested in the social and moral well-being of the com- 
munity, to cast her vote and exert her influence in 
order to neutralize the vote and influence of the ig- 
norant and politically vicious? If the ballot le given 
to the women of the North End or Five Points, the 
ladies of Beacon Street and Fifth Avenue will have 
something more than an empty right; they will have 
a duty whose neglect will allow iniquity to triumph. 

It must be kept in mind that the extenajon of suf- 
frage has reference to al] women, bad and good, ig- 
norant and educated, free lovers and Shakers, the 
most vicious and the virtuous, Very fortunately, 
particularly in our cities, the ignorant, and unmoral, 
and vicious women cannot vote, When they vote 
and every one will vote as soon as they can,—s 
heavy and needless responeſbility will devolve upon 
the better class of women. One class will roll the 
stone up the hill; the other will roll it down. Now 
my point le that this vast majority of intelligent wom- 
en who do not wish to assume the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities pertaining to government have rights 
and preferences that are to be respected. If one 
woman wishes to go to the post-office for her mail 
there is no objection to her oing so, But if her go- 
Ing to the office dally makes It the duty of all other 
women to do the same, most assuredly they bave a 
right to prefer not to go; and the fact that they 
are willing that the postman or some other man 
should bring their letters, la a valid objection to a 
movement in behalf of woman's going for the mall. 
When an intelligent majority of the women of the 
State wish to participate In political life thie objec- 
tion will cease. Until then let the silence of women 
upon the subject of woman's suffrage be respected, 
and let every woman refrain from signing the peti- 
tlons in favor of suffrage unless she herself actually 
wishes to vote. 

It ia not alittle remarkable that after the woman 
suffraglste have labored ably and persistently to con- 
vince the women of Massachusetts that they ought 
to vote, that they are suffering from their political 
disabilities, that the welfare of the State depends 
upon their participation in politics,—it ia not a little 
remarkable after so much has been eaid and done 
that they still remain unconscious both of their 
duties and their aufferings. It would seem that if 
they are wronged, enslaved, they ought to know it 
for themselves; but if they are still insensible of 
their sufferings and wrongs after the persistent iter- 
ations and appeals of the advocates of woman's suf- 
frage, it ta difficult to foresee what will bring them 
to thelr senses, 

The second objection to wonfan’s participation in 
the business of politics has been already alluded to 
in what was said of the condition of American poli- 
tics. I confess that I have great feara from the pro- 
posed doubling of the number of voters. I fear the 
political power of the organized minorities of the 
ignorant under the control of politicians. I believe 
that I am not an alarmist, I have great faith in the 
natural tendencies, and what I will name the poten- 
cles of the leading race of the world to-day. But 
when I call to mind the fact that the experiment of 
self-government has never yet succeeded for any 
length of time; and when I remember that our first 
one hundred years of success (if the last four can be 
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called successful) is in a great measure to be attrib- 
uted to the exceptionally intelligent and moral char- 
acter of those who lald the foundations of our national 
prosperity, and to the intelligence and moral purpose 
of the people at large, and to the peculiar conditions 
of lite in a sparsely-settled country; and when I call 
to mind our present condition and tendencies, the 
rapid increase of wealth, the sudden and accidental 
accumulation of great fortunes, the consolidation of 
wealth in corporations, which, though they have no 
vote, can control majorities, the tendency toward 
centralization, which, jolned with Immigration, fills 
ourrapldly-growing cities with an ignorant and venal 
majority; when I call to mind the means and meth- 
ods by which an unscrupulous class of men succeed 
in obtaining and holding the highest offices, and 
how with the oppurtunity thus afforded they steal a 
fortune and then steal away; when I bear in mind 
that the vote of the most ignorant and unprincipled 
ie of as much value as the vote of the intelligent and 
moral, and that the political influence of the best 
can be completely neutralized by that of the worst; 
and, further, when I perceive that the ignorant and 
immoral clase le increasing, both by birth and immi- 
gration, with astart!ing rapidity,—when I contemplate 
all these facta and tendencies, I ask myself with pro- 
found solicitude, What can be done to svert the 
threatened po * 

I trust, [ confidently believe, that there is an Intel- 
ligent and moral power within the nation that will 
preserve our national integrity, and insure the success 
of our magnificent experiment of self-government. 
But as a means to accomplish this, I do not rely upon, 
and do not believe in, an indiscriminate extension of 
the privilege of voting. 

It is an excess of peered that to-day endangers 
the stability of our institutions. Intelligence and 
morality are the essentials of self-government. An 
increase of voters without an Increase of these virtues 
is dangerous. If the votera of Massachusetts could 
be duplicated, the demagogue would have an advan- 

e over the statesman; the most ignorant and 
scifish are the best organized and the most active. 
4. to illustrate this point, that a representative 
to Congress has the eathe opportunity to fill the cot- 
ton-mills of Lowell and Lawrence with voters that 
he has to fill the navy-yards just before election, 
would not his election be assured? Inflation In suf- 
ec will be found to be far more dangerous than 
inflation in finance. 

Let us inquire how Suffolk County will be affected 
by the extension of the franchise to women. There 
are in this county 178,000 males, of whom 73,700 
are voters, more than forty per cent. of whom are 
foreigners. There are more than 190,000 females, 
80,000 of whom would be yoters,—more than 32,000 of 
these are foreigners, largely Irish Catholic. Now what 
class of people is it that is sure to vote early and 
often? Is it not those who can turn an honest pen- 
ny by selling thelr vote? Is anything to be hoped 
for from these 80,000 voters, forty per cent. of whom 
can always be counted on as the active followers of 
the worst demagogues? On the contrary, ls there 
not danger to be apprehended from this extension of 
the privilege of counting one In the determination of 

uestions that affect the well-being of the State? 
uppose the question to be decided at the polls has 
reference to the division of school money as advocated 
by the Catholics, every Irieh servant-girl, every 
Catholic, would vote in favor of the division. Are 
there not causes in operation that tend to anite the 
superstitious, the ignorant, the unprincipled, and 
personally ambitions? Have not some of our larger 
cities already been disgraced by thie combination? 
Is the Increase of the mob of voters the remedy for 
existing and prospective evils? It ie my conviction 
that we have nothing to hope and much to fear from 
political inflation. 6 objections thus far have had 
exclusive reference to the extension of the privilege 
of suffrage. But the woman’s movement includes 
something more than empty voting. It Ia. logically 
and irresistibly, compelled to demand full and com- 
plete participation of woman with man In all the de- 
artments and fanctions of government, legislative, 
udicial, and executive. If the claims put forth in 
half of the elective franchise for woman are valid, 
they are equally valid as regards participation in all 
the business of ‘government. If women need the 
ballot to protect themselves from man’s Indifference, 
incompetency, or selfishness, they need laws and 
judicial decisions for the same reason. If politics ia 
improved by her presence and Influence, that same 
refining power is needed in all official positions 
(from what a disgrace an honest Secre of War 
would have saved us). If the claims in behalf of 
woman’s auffrage are valld, nothing less than wom- 
an's presence lu, and influence through, all branches 
of government will protect her rights and interests. 

And now what is the objection to woman's equal 
participation with man in the functiona of govern- 
ment 

To appreciate the force of the real objection to the 
woman's movement In so far aa It relates to politics 
and government, let us for a moment glance at the 
work of life, and the relation of man and woman re- 
spectively to that work, 

Food is to be produced from the soil and prepared 
for the table; material for clothing is to be obtained 
and made into garments; houses are to be built 
and kept in order; the ocean is to be dotted with 
sails; wars are to be carried on; laws are to be made 
and executed ; institutions, such as churches, schools, 
asylums, are to be founded and sustained; the sick 
are to be taken care of; children are to be born, 
tended, reared, educated—in short, hard work of 
body and brain isto bedone, Each Individual raje 
resents a certain amount of vital energy, What is 
employed in one direction cannot be expended In any 
other. He who mows the forests down will not 
write the books; he who discovers and invents can- 


not plough the fields; and he who ploughs will not 
paint the great pictures (though if he should happen 
to palnt a picture of a yoke of oxen and a espan of 
horses drawing a plough, he would not represent 
the team and driver as wearily stumbling over the 
ploughed ground, and the plongh turning a furrow to 
the left, as was done in a picture recently on exhibition 
in Boston). The man of largest and most active brain 
will not exhibit most muscular power. Everywhere 
in the doing of the world’s work there is—and to 
have it well done there must be—a division of labor. 

And what is the ultimate outcome of what I have 
named the world’s work? Is it literature, art, phi- 
losophy, science, institutions, philanthropies, poll- 
tics, laws? These are but the means to an end. 
That end—the highest outcome, the fruition so far as 
we have any knowledge—is man and woman, the supe- 
rior, the perfect man. 

Indeed, what is the world’s work as carried on by 
millions of busy hands and teeming brains but the 
creative process by which humanity is being created 
evolyed,—what is always most needed In the world? 
Is it not the physically, mentally, and morally superior 
men and women? That only ie progress which leade 
towards this, The world Improves; society advances 
only as one generation is better born and better ed- 
ucated tban the preceding generation. Only as the 
coming generation is the offepring of physical, men- 
tal, and moral healthfulness will the future be in any 
way superior to the present. The greatest good that 
one generation transmits to another flows slong 
thecurrent of birth. Of all therich legacy inherited by 
the last fifty years from the years preceding, the most 
precious, the most needed, were the noble men and 
women, —the Sumners, Parkers, Emersons, and 
John Browne; the Florence Nightingales, and 
Charlotte Cushmans, and George Eliots. So much 
for the world’s work and its result, What is the re- 
lation of man and woman to this work? Has one 
any greater or deeper interest in it than the other? 
Are the interests of men and women separate or sep- 
arable? To whatever extent the interests of men 
and the interests of women may be arrayed against 
each other by the advocates of the woman’s movement, 
those interests are one and inseparable. Man and 
woman are eo constituted that the happiness of the 
one is dependent upon that of the other. Who are 
these men? Are they not sons, brothers, husbands, 
fathers of women? And who are these women? 
Are they strangers,—Amazons? Are they not the 
— ee the sisters, the wives, and the mothers of 
men 

Iustesd of there being any antagonism between 
the interests of the one sex and those of the other, 
I will go so far as to inalet that men are more kind 
and more just toward women than women are tow- 
ard each other, A jury of men will render a verdict 
more favorable to a woman than would be rendered 
by a jury of women. And, on the other hand, wom- 
en are more generous, more self-sacrificing, in behalf 
of men then they are towards each other. Is there 
nota period In most healthy lives when each loses 
self in the worship of the other? Nothing less than 
an insane and chronic individualism could array the 
Interests of the sexes in antagonism to each other. 

And now what ie the relation of the two sexes to 
what I have called the work of life, the creative proc- 
ess as carried on by human beings? Though they 
have the same Interests, do they perform the same 
functiona? On the contrary, we find that woman is 
heavily burdened with the pains, labors, and respon- 
sibilities incident to wifehood and motherhood, 
This holy, creative, and world-renewing function of 
motherhood has been entailed upon women not by 
the meanness of masculine legislation, but by the 
wisdom of God. The women of each generation are 
in a high sense the creatora both of the women and 
the men of the generation succeeding. Upon the 
women of to-day, not by virtue of the ballot- box, but 
by virtue of this natural function, will depend the 
physical, mental, and moral character of the next 
generation. Every child well born, mentally and 
morally educated, ls a most precious and efficient 
contribution to the progress of the world. Nature's 
method of reform ls always by a process of regener- 
ation or new births. Our impatient reformers will 
one day learn that the culture of the young, and not 
the conviction of the old, Is the speediest and only 
sure method of reform. The function of mother- 
hood, confined to one sex, is of so great importance 
that upon its performance by the most Intelligent 
and morally healthy women depends the welfare of 
society. Progress ja possible only as the most su- 
perlor women are among the mothers of the land. 
Only as the highest types of character are transmitted 
to the next generation will there be any advance- 
ment. Our republican institutions will be preserved; 
our national prosperity will be secured; conditions of 
human life will be Improved during the first quarter 
of the next century, not by the votes, but by the 
children of intelligent women. 

It has been attempted to show that the Interests of 
men and women are one and Inseparable; and, sec- 
ondly, that one all Important function of life, one 
that ls life-creating and Nfe-exhausting, is confined 
to one sex. It ls my conviction that this oneness of 
interest allows, and. this duality of function necessi- 
tates a division of labor. The burdens pertaining to 
woman as woman incapacitate her for participation 
in very much of the political, profeasional, and other- 
wise out-of-door work of life. At least woman can- 
not bear the burdens entailed upon her, and at the 
same time successfully compete with man, who la 
absolutely free from all limitationa incident to 
parentage. $ 

To state the question differently, can woman, 
not some exceptionally endowed woman, but one of 
the ten thousand or fifty thousand women, enter into 
successful competition with man in the out-of-door 
business of life, and at the same time rear healthy 


children, and do for them all that a mother ought to 
do for their comfort and welfare,—can she do her duty 
as regards the cultivation of their minds and the for- 
mation of their characters? And while she is doing 
all this, can she fill the home with that nameless 
beauty and sanctity whose memory is a perpetual 
benediction in after-life? It is woman that makes 
the home. It is the home and all it standd for that 
Is the most efficlent instrumentality in the reforma- 
tion and regeneration of society. It is the mental, 
moral, social, and religious culture of the young that 
determines whether or not there is to be Improve- 
ment and progress during any quarter of a century. 
Upon the intelligence and moral consciousnesa of the 
majority of mothers depends the safety of the repub- 
lic. It is the home that connects the future with the 
ast. It is through the home that all the virtues 
ow on tothe fature. Itis through the home that 
we lay hold on an immortality that transcends our 
self-regarding hope. A great day will have dawned 
upon us when we shall have learned that humanity 
is led forward by the intelligence and virtue that are 
put into private life rather than by those virtues 
that are put into words or votes. 
Now 1 object to the woman’s movement on the 
ground that it tends to withdraw the thoughts, affec- 
tions, and purposes of not a few intelligent women 
from that work which only woman can do toward 
that work that man, to say the least, can do as well 
as she; from what may be termed the natural duties 
of woman toward artificial and empty rights; from 
— sellent sanetitles of home tow a noisy pub- 
ty. 

I diet to the movement on the ground that it tends 
to exaggerate the Importance of the ballot and partic- 
{pation in public life, both as an Instrument and 
agency of reform, and as a means by which the in- 
fluence of intelligent and public-spirited women may 
be brought to bear upon the political and social life 
of a community. Indeed, It is assumed that the bal- 
lot la a means of exerting a moral influence. It is 
forgotten that all that a vote would add to the moral 
influence of the most efficient advocates of woman’s 
sufirage would be neutralized by the vote of the 
most ignorant voter. It le the tendency of the wom- 
an movement by its overrating the value of the bal- 
lot to exaggerate the importance of those artificial, 
patent-medicine methods of reform, and to depreciate 
the natura) means by which alone the improvement 
of society Is possible. It is not objected that the act 
of voting will consume much time. An intelligent 
woman can step out in the morning on her way to 
the club, orstore, and cast ber vote for such a man as 
R. H. Dana, Jr., or for hard money, or for secular 
schools; ang In the afternoon her servant-girl can 
ran ont, and slip one or two votes into the box for 
such a man as Benjamin Butler, or for paper money, 
or a division of the school funds, Not two hours’ 
time in a year need be lost. My most fundamental 
e to the woman’s auffrage movement is, that 
it is a phase of that unquestioning faith in, and super- 
atitious worship of, the ballot that may properly be 
named secular revivalism. 

The so-called religious revivalist promises salva- 
tion to all, regardless of their morale, If they will 
come to Jesns. Now the secular revivalist, who rep- 
resents * the method of the former, impor- 
tunes all, regardless of their intelligence, their mo- 
tives, and their morals, to come to the ballot-box. 
The salyation of the country is to be secured by 
counting the number of adalts. Now this ignoring 
of all considerations of Intelligence and morale 
is one of the “rocks ahead.” But this is not all. 
The religious revivalist who relies on the atoning 
merits has no falth in morality and natural religion, 
elther as a means or an end. I believe that it ls the 
tendency of those whore falth is in the ballot as an 
Instrument of reform, as the means by which moral 
and otherwise helpful influence can be exerted, to 
undervalue, in many cases to ignore, the natural 
and only means whereby any permanent improve- 
ment in human conditions can be secured. How 
many intelligent and noble women there are who, be- 
cause they are closely confined to their homes and 
household cares, and have no opportunity to take 
part in more public and conspicuous activities, feel 
that they are doing absolutely epee | in behalf of 

bilanthropy, or temperance, or ch or any re- 
form. And yet it is these who are contributing most 
to the actual advancement of mankind. It ls true 
that they do not stand in the public eye; they do not 
fill the public ear with thelr voice, nor the public 
mouth with their praises, 

In this connection it is well to remember that intelli- 
gence, moral insight, moral feeling, and loyalty to 

igh ideala, in one word, character, will make itself 
felt. Every woman who manifests these virtues ex- 
erts a refining and elevating influence, an influence 
that cannot be neutralized by the ignorant and self- 
ish, except at the polla. The noble women who ad- 
vocate the extension of suffrage, indeed, all women 
who are interested in the movement, are a power for 
ood; but when it comes to voting, the zealous fol- 
owers of Moody and Sankey, or the female commu- 
nicants of a single Roman Catholic diocese, will vote 
against them, and outvote them three to one. One 
cotton- mill would outvote an entire womgn’s suffrage 
convention, even if the latter were anited. Never 
was there a time when the influence of intelligent, 
refined, and moral women was more needed than to- 
day; but that influence cannot be exerted through 
the ballot-box. In the mental, moral, and religions. 
culture of the young there is a work adequate to the 
employment of the highest faculties, an opportunity ` 
to exert a moral and refining influence, The youn 
constitute the plastic material which may be mould 
into the desired form, and made to receive an indel- 
ible impression, This work which can only be done 
by the intelligent and conscientious, Is to-day neglect- 
ed by the intelligent and conscientious. Much of our 
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reformatory activity is iconoclastic rather than crea- 
tive. It has just been remarked that It le the ten- 
dency of those who have falth in the ballot as the 
means of exerting a moral influence, to undervalue 
the natural means by which any permanent good 
can be secured. Yetit is this army of unconscious 
reformers who regenerate and reform society. 

There lived in my neighborhood during the firet 
quarter of this century an intelligent and consclen- 
tious woman, who may be said to have devoted her 
life to the rearing a family of eleven children. Now 
it is my conviction that that one woman did more in 
behalf of haman 9 in her quiet, natural, yet 
earnest and conscientious, living, than would be done 
by the votes of every woman in the town for one hun- 
dred years, Her eleventh child was Theodore 
Parker, She put her conscience, her natlve com- 
mon-sense, her seriousness, her religion, her very 
soul not Into words or votes, but into life. 

“She builded better than she knew.“ When shall 
we learn that Intelligence, refinement, moral and re- 
ligious consciousness, like beauty, are organic, inher- 
ited, transmitted, but not elected by our votes, or 
conjured inw being by our words, or imparted to 
society by the legal enactments? 


[Specially reported for TAE INDEX,] 
THE BOSTON LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AT PARKER MEMORIAL 
HALL ON FRIDAY, APRIL 14—ADDRESSES BY REV, 
M. J. SAVAGE, F. E. ABBOT, AND HORACE SEAVER 
—RESOLUTIONS—ELECTION OF OFFICERS, ETC., 
ETC. 


The third annual meeting of the Boston Liberal 
League occurred on Friday evening last, at the 
Parker Memoria} Hall. The audience was very re- 
spectable in point of numbers, and the interest man- 
ifeated in the addresses and the work of the League 
was unabated. 

The President, Mr. F. E. Abbot, called the meet- 
ing to order just before eight o'clock, and Mr. R. H. 


Ranney, in the absence of the Secretary, read the- 


records of the previous meeting, The election of 
officers for the ensuing year was the first business 
in order. 

Mr. Ranney moved that the chair, in accordance 
with the usual custom, appoint a nominating com- 
mittee of three, and Mr. Horace Seaver, Mr, George 
H, Foster, and Mrs. S. B, Otis were appointed, 


DELEGATES TO THE CENTENNIAL CONGRESS, 


Mr. Henry S. Williams next addressed the chair, 
stating that, as there was to be a convention of Lib- 
erals at Philadelphia during the Centennial celebra- 
tion to which all the Liberal ues throughout the 
country were Invited to send delegates, he therefore 
moved that the meeting now proceed to nominate 
three delegates to serve in that capacity, besides the 
President and Secretary. 

The meeting elected Mesers, George H. Foster, H. 
8. Williams, and Dr. H. B. Storer, 

Mr. Williams moved that the delegation just ap- 
pointed have power to furnish substitutes incase any 
of the number could not attend in person. The mo- 
tion prevalled. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 


The President then said: II there la no other bual- 
ness before the meeting at penent, I will read a 
series of seven resolutions which I have drafted, and, 
in order to bring the matter fairly before the League, 
I will make the request that somebody shall move 
their adoption as a mere matter of form, of course 
not implying thereby that they are approved: After 
‘the reading of the resolutions, we will listen to some 
remarks by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, who has very 
kindly come here to address na on State Seculariza- 
tion.” At the close of hie remarks, I will say a few 
worde myself, and the resolutions will then be sub- 
mitted to the League for debate and action. There 
are some points upon which we may not all groas if 
so, let them be brought out and discussed with the 
utmost franknegs.’’ He then read the following 
resolutions :— 


Resolved, That this great republice was founded by patri- 
ots and statesmen one hundred yeara ago for the good of 
= tater people, and not for the good parties, sects, or 
-charches, 

Resolved, That all special legislation in the Interest of 
parties, sects, or churches is hostile to the good of the 
whole people. 

Resolved, That all laws exempting church property from 
taxation, requiring or permitting religious worship or in- 
struction in the public schools, Interfering with the free en- 
pa of Suuday as the people's reat day, or cstablishin 

n apy other manner u practical connection of Church au 
State, constitute jast so much special legislation in the in- 
terest of the churches, a grave violation of the fandamsnt- 
al principles of this government, a reprehensible abuse of 
the power of the maſority, and a manifeat wrong and injus- 
tice to very many individual citizens. 

Resolved, That the Boston Liberal League affirms the 
at principle of State Secularization, aa only guaran- 
of equal rights in religion, and the only foundation of 

natural morality in politics; and that this principle is in- 
fringed by any special legislation, however Indirect or dis- 
guised, in the interest of sects or churches. 

Resolved, That Equal Rights in Religion can only be ostab- 
lished by the absolute and complete separation of Church 
and State, which is impossible without the repeal of many 
existing laws in favor of the churched; that we protest 
against all such special legislation, in whole and in part, 
and call upon all Justice ing eltizons to unite in demand- 
ing its immediate repeal, $ 

ved, That Natural Morality in Politics can only be 
established by the adoption of such a reformed civil service 
system as shall make character and capacity, not partisan- 
ship or purchase, the prime qualification for the tenure of 
all public offices; that character and capacity do not de- 
pend in the least on sects or churches, aud are only put at 
un unfair and mischiavoun disadvantage by the contrary 
assumption cunningly insinuated by special legislation 
on behalf of the churches; and that we therefore call upon 
all good citizens to unite In demanding the complete aec- 
nia ization of the government, to the end that the cause of 
pons morality may prosper, and rogues be no longer 
wiped to office by professing their love to Jesus. (Ap 
augo. 
2 Resolved, That in the political campaign of this Centen- 


nial year we shall look with most favor on those candidates 
who are most consptcuons for practical fidelity to equal 
rights in religion and natural morality in politics; and that 
we will vote for no candidate who proves bimself to be op- 
posed toelther. (Applause. 


Mr. Williams moved the adoption of the resolu- 
tions; whereupon the President introduced Mr. 
Savage as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, in accordance with the 
plan just sketched, I have the great pleasure of in- 
troducing to you one of our most able and fearless 
ministers; a man whose word is always ready to be 
uttered in behalf of every true and progressive 
measure; a man whom I heard plead recently at the 
State House on behalf of the rights of conscience on 
the school question, and whose name you are all fa- 
miliar with as the author of a very striking series of 
sermons on ‘Evolution,’ published in the Common- 
wealth, and other liberal sermons, 1 now introduce 
to you Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston.“ (Ap- 
plause.) 

Before Mr, Savage began his address, Mrs. Otis, on 
behalf of the Nominating Committee, asked leave to 
present the following list of officers for the League 
for the ensuing year :— 

nt, Francis E. Abbot; Vice-Presidents, 
Horace Seaver, Mrs. J. W. Smith; Corresponding 
Secretary, George A. Bacon; Recording Secretary, 
Mies J. P. Titcomb; Treasurer, H. P. Hyde; Ezecu- 
tive Committee, Messrs. Storer, Williama, Dole, 
Ranney, Miss Buchanan, and Mrs. Sarah B. Otis. 
The report was subsequently adopted. Mr. Savage 
then arose, and made the following address :— 


MR. SAVAGE'S ADDRES. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE LEAGUE: I 
believe it je popular tradition that it is quite a com- 
mon thing for ministers to write thelr sermone lirat, 
and then find a text. I have not written any sermon 
or address whatever for to-night, but otherwise the 
case referred to is parallel to the condition In which 
I find myself. I was asked to speak on State Secu- 
larization,” and, since coming here, the resolutiona 
were put in my hands to read, giving the platform on 
which we were to stand and the text to which we 
were expected to speak. I find, however, that the 
resolutions in the main so perfectly accord with my 
own ideas and feelings that the text of my sermon 
and myself, I trust, will not be found vay far apart, 
s0 that you will recognize something of the kinship 
and rélation between them, and see that they are 
nesr enough, at least, to be introduced to each other. 

Instead of taking the question up in the abstract, 
and speaking of the whole subject of State Seculari- 
zation, or the principles which underlie it, it occurred 
to me that the more practical way would be to take 
some two pointa of practical importance that are up- 
permost in the public mind at the present time, and 
address myself simply and entirely to them. T will 
say, before beginning, what I just said to your Presi- 
dent,—that I feel somewhat embarrassed in talking 
to a select company like this, for the reason that 
what I have to say may seem superfluous, as you are 
all indoctrinated In the same views, and I shall not 
haye the honor of converting anybody, or even get- 
ting up a controversy! 

ou are all aware, of course, of the fact that ages 
ago government and religion were one. They were 
not simply united; the idea of their possible separation 
bad never entered into the human mind. It is com- 
mon, in some of the romances and some of the older 
posts, to talk about the time when man lived free 
rom the trammels of society and of the social order, 
free from the power of government, in some early 
golden age of the world when each man did what was 
right in his own eyes, and followed the simplicity of 
Nature; and there has been a t deal taught in 
the writings and conversations of many in regard to 
going back to the state of Nature. In the attempts 
to attain this ideal position supposed to be held by 
people in the early ages, I believe it is very clearly 
demonstrated By this time that all thie la simply a 
dream of a condition of thinga that never In fact 
existed In the history of the world. There never has 
been a time whon people were as free as to-day, when 
government was felt so little, when social restraint, 
the yore of public opinion, lay upon people so 
lightly as it does to-day, Take, for example, the 
North American Indian tribe, and there is not a 
greater despotism lu existence. The member of this 
tribe has been so utterly in the graap of this despot- 
{am that his individuality has been nothing, and he 
Is not able to live against the will of the tribe of 
which he was a part. So this ideal state of things in 
government, I aay, ia simply a dream. The progress 
of government has been toward freedom, toward 
larger individuality, toward broader latitude of 
thought and action on the part of the different mem- 
bers of government and society, It is undoubtedly 
true that the grand end and alm of government 
should be to makeitself useless, Government should 
be outgrown, and just 80 far as it can be outgrown, 
mankind la attaining its true ideal, 

The little child in the family is so entirely under 
the control of father and mother, that the child’s 
will and judgment count for nothing; the parents 
have everything to do for the child in guiding and 
directing it. But the whole object of parenta) train- 
ing and discipline ts to reverse this order, ao that the 
time will come when the child’s will and judgment 
will be supreme, and the parents’ shall be outgrown 
and count for nothing, because the child has itself 

rown up into the condition of self-government and 

reedom. 

The true end and alm of government, therefore, 18 
to train people so that they shall be able to diape 
with government. Ministers live, if they are at thelr 
proper work, for the one grand object of making 
ministers useless. (Applause.) Physiciana, if they 
are doing their work properly, are exerting them- 
selves to bring about the time when they shall not 


be needed; and so philanthropists and public workers 
generally, if they are doing their duty to themselves 
and humanity, are doing their best to help humanity 
to outgrow these necessities. This indicates the 
thought I wish to bring into your minds, na a funda- 
mental principle on which I propose to stand in this 
discussion, 

The ideal government is the government that got- 
erns least; that which lets people alone just so far as 
it is safe for all that they should be left alone. I 
would lay it down as a fundamental principle that 
government has a right to compe) the doing of those 
things which are of public and universal necessity, 
providing these things cannot or will not be done in 
any other way, and government has no right what- 
ever to do anything else. 

Now; then, to take up one or two points which are 
now in the public mind connected with this question 
of State Secularization. What ís the right and duty 
of government in the light of this principle, as com- 
nected with our public school system? Government 
has not only the right, but it is one of the prime 
duties of government, to foster and to compe! uni- 
versal education, for the simple reason that education 
in a republic isan absolute necessity to the repub- 
lic’s own safety and welfare. It would not make so 
much difference it we were living under à monarchy, 
where the will of one man, or (as in an oligarchy) 
where the will of the few, was the supreme power. 
Under such a government the great mass of the peo- 
ple are practically degraded, because the character of 
the government in such a case does not depend upon 
the condition of the populace. This ts not the state 
of affairs in are publie, Here the servants of thè 
people, or the officers of tbe people, if you choose to 
call them 80, must simply represent the average in- 
telligence and average character of the people. The 
stream cannot rise higher than Its source, I fear, in 
these days when we are finding so much trouble with 
the affairs in Washington, that, while we are justly 
indignant at the betrayals of public trust, we do not 
consider that Washington is simply the grand reser- 
volr, or lake, receiving tributaries from Oregon, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Florida, and representing the popular 
condition. You cannot expect to get a clear, pure 
lake that shall reflect back the stars of heaven, so 
long as mud taints the caucus, and the impure moral 
asaociations of the People all over the land are pour- 
ing themselves bodily into it. There muet be purity, 
there must be culture, education, and character on 
the part of the people. If we elect rascale and send 
them to Washington, we have no right to find fault 
with them almply because they display their rascality 
after they get there. (Applause.) It is related that 
a South African king was much astonished and 
stightened, when he saw the reflection of himself in 
a looking-glass, given him by a traveller. The 
heathen monarch was so enraged that he broke the 
glate to pieces. We had better take more pains to 
mprove our condition, so that instead of getting en- 
raged with the reflection of ourselves in Washington, 
it would be a little wiser to look to see to it that we 
{mprove, till we can cast a respectable shadow. 
( 2 

say, then, it is an absolute necessity on the part 
of the republic that there should be universal educa- 
tion, It ls a matter of self-defence, because the 
moral character and the moral culture and the intel- 
lectual condition of the people must be reflected in 
the pereons that they themselves elect to serve them 
as officera. But, while the republic has a right, nay, 
should demand, that every child be sent to school, it 
has not a right to teach religion in that school, elther 
directly or indirectly, whether one kind of religion 
or another. This is all the same whether the relig- 
fon is true or false, whether it comes from above or 
below, whether it Is directly revealed from God or 
invented by human genius; for the simple reason 
that it has no necessary relation to the right and 
the welfare and the prosperity of the State as such. 

We have opened wide our doors, and invited the 
representatives of every nation and religion under 
heaven to come, and share with us our Inheritance; 
and we talk about this being the refuge forall na- 
tons and peoples, for the oppressed of every land. 
We have invited them here to enjoy liberty, So long 
as the population was homogeneous, all descendants 
of the Purit-n fathers, the schoo) question did not 
come up, and never would have arisen but for the 
new condition which we are nowin. We have repre- 
sentatives of almost every religion and of no relig- 
fon now among us, These people are citizens by in- 
vitation, and are to stand on the platform of equal 
rights as citizens. Thia being the case, if we direct) 
or indirectly compe] them to learn the doctrines an 

ractice the rites of our religion, then we are takin 
rom them the very fundamental principle of equ 
civil righta on which we have founded our govern- 
ment; we are Wolating the firat principles of the na- 
tlon as it was established by the fathers; and we 
know that, if carried far enough, it may lead to re- 
gious persecution. As I said, it does not make any 
difference whether our religion la true or not; of 
course we all think our own la true. If you accord 
to any person or nation the right to compel others to 
belleve as they do amply’ because they think they 
are right, why then you have accorded the right to 
this whole human race to engage in an everlasting 
warfare, to kindle the fires of religious persecution 
everywhere. You admit a principle which is de- 
structive of the very first Ideas of equality and of 
right in the matter of religion. 

t is, then, nothing Jess than religious ution 
for us to compel any one to read our Bible or listen 
to our prayers in the public schoole. Religion ia 
something which the State has no right to teach; it 
does not concern its functions as a State; and I for 
one, while I believe that the main part of the Bible 
teaches noble morals and stands for the trutb of 
God, and while I have no sort of sympathy with 
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those who are most loudly protesting against the 
Bible in the schools, the Catholics, yet for the sake 
of the principle of the thing, the righte of simple 
humanity luvolved In it, should it ever come to that, 
I would stand side by side with the Catholics and 
fight for their rights. (Applause.) 

It does seem strange to me that one hundred yeara 
alter the Pilgrim Fathers came over here for the sake 


to deny the very principle which made them 
— * and gave them the grand place they occupy in 


tory. 

Mr. Savage continued, saying it would be as just in 
the Chinamen to compel un to read thelr Confucius 
in the public schools as It would be for us to impose 
Christianity and the Bible upon them. It ie claimed 
that the Bible must be retained a» a text-book of 
morals, I grant the State has a perfect right to 
teach morals, but religion has nothing to do with the 
im discharge of secular duties, and the Bible is not 

t for a moral text-book. As to the relation of the 
Church to the State, It ls not worth while for Ameri- 
cans to spend breath in talking about Church ‘‘estab- 
lishment,’ because that le not a fact here. The 
principa topic in thie line just now is church taxa- 
tion, this indirect patronage of the Church on the 
part of the State. What is it that the Church shall 
accomplish for the State that entitles it to look to 
the State for patronage? This is the radical ques- 
tion. Does the Church do anything that the State 
would have to do, if the Church did not exist? The 
churches, it may be claimed, primarily do a very 
large charitable work. In answer to this,I would 
suggest that the churches are not united in thie en- 
terpriee; they are divided and unknown to each 
other, and the city could be districted and the work 
done far more completely by the people in the ca- 
pacity of city or State than it is now done by Isolated, 
unorganlzed churches, 

Mr. Savage further argued that in all hietory mo- 
rality had stood firm, and been the real support of 
the good which existed with all religious systems. 
Most of the theological gods would not be considered 
respectable members of modern society. There was 
but one great religions founder who united morals 
with religion, and that founder was Jesus. If you 
remember the central part of his religion, the princi- 
ple on which, he saye, hang all the law and the 
prophets,“ ie that man should love God with his 
whole heart and his neighbor as himself; and you 
will remember that, in his picture of the judgment, 
he represents men not as being judged by thelr pro- 
fessious, but simply by their morality, He concluded 
by declaring that the Church had been the great ob- 
structionist of progress in all history, and was usually 
five hundred years behind the times. Science was 
doing a mighty work pouring nen on the laws of 
God, enveniiag the power and life at the heart of 
things, and bringing us into accord and sympathy 
with the love that is the true religion, This must 
be the foundation on which the Church of the future 
must stand. (Loud applause.) 

MR. ABBOT’S BEMABKS, 

Mr. Abbot said: If the Christianity we have heard 
depicted to-night were the only Christianity in the 
world—if it were always #0 devoted to the service of 
man, 80 instinct with the spirit of truth and pure 
morality, so self-restralned that It could keep Its 
hands off its neighbor, not aspiring to unjust power, 
I think that many of those who have been hard at 
work fighting the asurpations of Christianity would 
find themselves totally disarmed. (Applause,) For 
one 1 care little or nothing for the name that a man 
wears when I find fairness and goodness, justice and 
kindliness, truth and freedom in him. I am per 
fectly willing to say he is my brother in the spirit, 
and he may wear what label he pleases, 

This movement for State Secularization js a great 
deal more than an abstract, a visionary, a practically 
useless reform. The very few remarka I have to 
make to-night on the resolutions are on this one 

int. I believe that this attempt to divorce the 

tate from the Charch, this attempt to found a civil 
and political society on its own basis in natural mo- 
rality, independent of all claims of revelation or su- 
aturaliam, contains In itself all the promise and 
all the hope and all the glory of the future years. 
Applause.) If the State could not exist withont the 
hurch, as the opposition argued, there ls no refuge 
from the conclusion that we should all go in for the 
support of the Church by public taxation; we 
should not be content with a miserly, penurious ex- 
emption from taxation, but all agree to support the 
churches wholly out of the public funds, and pay 
ministers, and build houses of worship, and defray 
all expenses of public worship. This is the only log- 
ical alternative. Mr. Savage bas well pointed out 
the natural tendency of things. The differentiation 
of religion and politics, which in the beginning, as 
he truly says, were completely one—this gradual 
disjunction of the political from the religious inter- 
esta of mankind,—bas been going on from the com- 
mencement of history; and our forefathers one hun- 
dred years ago made in this country, so far as I 
know, the first experiment of a purely secular gov- 
ernment. They had what I must call the genuine 
inspiration of humanity, and were wise enough to 
found this government on the natural rights of man 
—not the Relegated rights of man, but the natur: 
and inherent rights of man. 
succeed in making the government absolutely secu- 
lar, still the tendency has been toward that end, and 
we to-day inherit the great task which they took 
up,—the task of perfecting this just, free govern- 
ment of man, by man, for man’s good. It is surely 
not an impractical enterprise to endeavor to make 
the government fulfil its own Ideal. We protest 
agalnst the alllance in any degree of Church and State. 
We are not answered,—no, we are not answered,— 
when we are told that the actual connections of the 


Although they did not 
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two are merely trivial things; that five minutes’ read- 
ing of the Scriptures in the punye schools, the small 
restrictions laid on public freedom on Sunday, the 
small taxes squeezed out of the public by church- 
exemption, do not amount toanything. Those who 
cling so desperately to these little connections of 
Church and State are not fools, It is these multi- 


| tudinous, invisible, scarcely recognized connections 
of religious freedom, we, their children, should turn | 
8 


of Church and State that constitute the great practi- 
cal bulwark of the Church against the undermining 
approaches of modern thought. They enable the 
Church to treat all forms of heterodox religion as 
practically outlawed, existing by mere sufferance, 
not by right. These are ‘‘tolerated,’’—but they have 
no equal rights. The Christian religion hax bten so 
strongly Intrenched in umge, precedent, statute, aye, 
in State constitutions too, because the Church is 
shrewd enough to prize its political ascendency as the 
source of great practical power, and the guarantee of 
ita Influence over the minds of vast multitudes of 
men. Thus bolstered, it is able to make liberalism 
and heterodoxy unpopular. The people are made to 
feel that Christiantty has the official sanction of the 
State; and in this 1 aclge tp opinio of the major 
lity welghs so much that this feeling exerts Immense 
power in retarding the free movements of individual 
minds. It makes men timid where they should have 
courage, —ereates lothargy where there should be 
earnestness, dendness of sou) and dumbness of 
mouth where there should be the enthusiasm of truth. 
(Applause. ) 

te ia, therefore, because these little things consti- 
tute in the aggregate a great and an unjust advan- 


tage arrogated by Christianity, that Liberals, if they 


were wise, would say: It is our right to be free from 
this disadvantage, and free we are resolved to be.” 
There is practica no more formidable obstacle to 
the progress of Uberal thought than the fact that 
Orthodoxy la able to claim the sanction of the State, 
and to wield the authority of the whole people by 
virtue of State laws. It claims to be the law of the 
land, and, Ra you know, Christianity has been ruled 
In several States to be part of the common law. Rev. 
A. P. Putnam, D. D., a Unitarian clergyman of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has just published and preached a 
sermon of which the title reads—‘‘Christlanity the 
Law of the Land.” Think of that! What a doc- 
trine to be preached by a Unitarian, whose sect is 
the most liberal of all Christian secte! No liberal 
aske more than an equality with all other religionists ; 
the utmost that any liberal ever asks is a fair field 
and no favor. (Applanse,) 

It is, then, this connection of Church and State 
which the Liberal League alms to rectify and abolish, 
as at once a great obstacle to truth and a great in- 
jastice to mankind, But it Is not merely because 
this connection is an obstruction to the spread of 
liberal ideas, and imposes upon us all an unjust bur- 
den which we do not wish to bear, but also because 
it is an obstacle In the pha of pure morality, that It 
ought to be opposed. It has been said that, If church 
property were taxed, the churches, the sole teachers 
of morality, would be destroyed, and soclety would 
suffer thereby. What a libel, friends, on human nat- 
ure! Are we to concede for an Instant that morality 
rests on any institution made by man? Or on hu- 
man votes? It Is too oh teeny Morality la 
rooted in the very nature of things, and all the power 
of all the nations of the earth can never uproot it. If 
all the churches be destroyed, morals will remain. 
Let nations, and States, and empires, and churches 
all dle——human nature with Its love of justice will 
still survive, We have a right to belleve in the mor- 
al nature of man, and to have this great load of 
wrong taken off of our necks and backs. I want to 
see the living truth emancipated frot all artificial re- 
straint, and allowed to win, as it must In the long 
run, where the race ls open and free to all. How- 
ever little heeded at present by the roaming at 
large, this movement for natura 8 politics 
and equal rights in religion la at the very heart of the 
progress of the nineteenth century, and will be at the 
heart of progress In all succeeding centuries; for it {s 
the resolve of awakening man to work out a pure hu- 
man society under natural conditions, and to get rid 
of the oppressive burdens, barriers, and obstacles 
created by the Church, 

MR. SEAVER'S REMARKS, 


Mr. Horace Seaver, editor of the Investigator, was 
next called upon, and spoke of the practical common 
sense which Mr. Savage bad utte He alluded to 
the great advantage which the clergy had in the pul- 
pit, and spoke of the good influence they might ex- 
ert upon society. He reviewed Dr. Miner’s argu- 
ment that churches onght to be exempted from taza 
tion because they were public educators, and held 
that snch logic would end in the exemption of all 
printing-offices, and even the theatres, since no zer- 
mons preached were equal to the good influence of 
Shakspeafe’s plays. 

Mr. Savage replied to Mr. Seaver’s remarks, saying 
that the good influence of the preas depended upon 
the man at the helm. He knew of the general prog- 
ress being made In. che churches among even Ortho- 
dox clergymen toward liberalism, 

The vote was then taken on the resolutions, and 
thev were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Abbot now called attention to the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals which was to convene at Phil- 
adelphia, and had a collection taken up in ald of the 
gathering; after which the meeting dissolved. 


A Mr, Surra, an English Calvinist of the Old 
School, has written a work upon The Bible and Evo- 
lution, in which the author polnts out that evolution 
is only Calvinism in science, and Calvinism is only 
the survival of the fittest in 3 He finds the 
evolution formule the best possible expressions for 
theological doctrines. By the fall man ‘‘ceases to be 
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in equilibrium with his environment,“ and becomes 
“equilibrated” again by the atonement. He further 
adds: ‘‘With the Living God within us, as well as 
without us, surely, our equilibration will be com- 
plete.” Mr. Smyth objects strongly to Universalism 
on evolution grounds, since that doctrine teaches 
“the survival of everybody-tbe fit and unfit alike.” 
One feature of evolution terminology meets with his 
disapproval. Natural selection he thinks should be 
natural election.— Independent. 


A LATE learned and eloquent bishop “was very 
anxious to convert a Parsee, who was making some 
stay ln London, and meeting him on an occasion fa- 
vorable for 12 conversation, he opened an at- 
tack upon his peculiar tenets. I cannot think,“ 
said he, how any man of intelligence and education, 
whose mind has been enlarged by travel and associa- 
tion with men of different opinions, can worship a 
created object, such as the aun.“ „Ob, my lord 
bishop,” returued the Parsee, who had not been fort- 
unate in the weather since his arrival in thie coun- 
try, you should see it; you have no idea what a 
glorious object it is.’’ 


In ONE of his letters to Schiller, Goethe says: 
“Farewell. Kind greetings to all; and retain for me 
your so well-grounded friendship, and your so bean- 
tifully felt love, and be assured of the like from me.“ 


[For Tae InpEx.) 
LOVE. 


Gentle as dew-fall in the night, 

And strong as storms that sweep the land; 
Love reigus, a monarch ín her might, 

And servea with humble, willing band. 


Sue is not mine, she is not thine; 
Her home to find I know not how; 

Yet all I've had that's most divine 
She gave; and she is with me now, 


Unbidden she is here, now there; 

Her time's her own to plant, to gather; 
Vet never she forgeta her care,. 

Her roses bloom lu every weather. 


I meet her Jn the morning hour 
Watching the sun rise on the hill; 

At noon within some shady bower, 
At night beside the dreaming rill. 


The epring-time blooms her grace disclose; 
She lingers by the summer sea; 
Autumn her ripe completeness shows; 
Winter, how chaste and pure ta she! 
* 


Physician wise for many llis,— 
Sickness and pain, and souls’ distresa; 
The rare herbs from a thousand,hilla 
Less virtue have than her caress, 


Her touch retunes the poet's lyre 
That many a day in silence hung; 

And Music lifts her numbers higher, 
And warbles songs for long unsung, 


Chaos recedes before her gaze; 
All life, all things, make concord sweet; 
Dearest, we've tried those heavenly ways 
With bands joined, and love-sandaled feet, 


We know bow true a guide ie Love 
Who led us to these lofty plaina 
Where harmonies from spheres above 
Commingle with earth's minor strains, 


Lo, here are blooms of asphodel, 

And fountains here that youth restore; 
O Love, my Love, shall we pot dwell 

In this blest realm forevermore? 


F. H. Gurwtrs. 
Avoca, N. V., 1876. 
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Damon T. KILGORE, Acting Treasurer. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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,PAINE BUST SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
CASH RECEIPTS, 
T. A. Angell, Now Tork cece eee eeee eee $1.00 


Ebenezer Haskell, Philadelphia 
Friends in Boston az 


Carl H. Horsch, Dover, N.H.... 2.50 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, R.I 2.00 
A, Schelling, Philadelphia. ... 1.00 
ad, eder err oir a D 
W. H. Spencer, Sparta, Wiss. 10.00 
E. M. Harris, Baltlmore . « 1.00 
R. M. J, Vail, Port Jervis, N. ... . 1.00 
Sauk City (Wis,) Liberal 2 be 292 20.00 
Mrs. M. K. outhworth, Cleveland, 5.00 
Israel Betz, Oakville, P 1.00 
J.J. Hoopes, Philadelphia...... 1,00 
Alex. 8 ranklin, Pa.... 5.00 
B. B. Griswold, ison, N. J. 2.00 
Warten Griswold. “ e „„ 1.00 
M. Bamberger, Piedmont, W. Va... 1.00 
Wm. Sisson, Port Hope, Ontario 1.00 
Chas. Nasb and sister, Worcester, Mus 4.00 
O. B. Peckham, Newport, R. 1. 2.00 
8. R. Honey, “ 25 2.00 
J. G. Mills, Goshen, N. Y.s..+-+:- 1.00 
Geo. W. Julian, Irvington, ind 1.00 
Alex. Risk, Winthrop, Minn +. 2.50 
J. M. Bentley, Philadelphia 6.00 
J. S. Bonsall, Salom, Ohlo...... -20 
O. B. Frothingham, New Vor 10.00 
A Friend, Phſladelp hi. 6.00 

$130.40 


CARRIE BURNEAM KILGORE, Ch, Com. Phil. L. L. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


Mr, KILGORE writes under date of April 13: 
“It is distinctly understood by both Mrs. Kilgore 
and myself that the bust made by S. H. Morse, 
which far excels any other design I have ever seen 
for perpetuating the features of Thomas Paine, is to 
be the one for which all money coming into Mrs, K. “8 
bands will be paid.“ This is in accordance with our 
own original understanding of the matter. It is rn- 
mored that there are other busts of Paine; but the 
movement to raise this fund, at least so faras THE 
INDEX was concerned, was inspired by hearty adml- 
ration for Mr. Morse's bust, which is in our opinion 
his artistic masterpiece. 


THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND": 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


April i5. A Friend in Boston (pal) $100.00 


Feancis E. ABBOT, in trust. 
— o 11— — 
THE “€LEBICAL POLICY” IN AMERICA. 


M. Gambetta, who ie now recognized almost uni- 
versally as the leading Republican statesman of 
France, delivered at Lyons, on the twenty-eighth of 
February, s speech with reference to the political is- 
snes involved In the great electoral contest then 
pending. From this speech, as translated Inthe New 
York Tribune of April 8, we extract below a remark- 
able passage exposing the ‘‘clerical policy” which has 
proved such an unmitigated curse to France. The 
passage is a long one, but the prominence here given 
to it Is justified by ita applicability to this country :— 


Now, when one lays aside what I call the acces- 
sory ideas of the election and goes to theculminating 
point, when one seeks the ruling note of these elec- 
tions, one sees that France, faithful to herself in the 
north as well as the south, at the centre as on her 
flanks,—that France has desired in proclaiming her 
energetic adhesion to the Republican government to 
combat and denounce the clerical policy within and 
without, at home and abroad. [Great applause.| If 
there Is any one manifest and striking feature of this 
election about which no statesman, to whatever party 
he may belong, can hesitate an Instant, it is this 
character of hostility and resistance of the French 
mind to the truly menacing encroachments which, 
for the five years past, the ecclesiastical spirit has 
been making upon the country. |Applause.| It has 
become apparent to our people, as well as to all 
Europe, that for five years, owing to our misfortunes, 
to our disasters, and perhaps also to our weaknesses, 
under the pretext of withheld monarchical rights, 
and of the restoration of this or that dynasty, the 
true leader of the reactionary coalition, the authority 
and guide of all those dangerous combinations 
against the liberty and future prosperity of the coun- 
as was clericallam. From the day the Assembly, 
which was born on the &th of February, 1871, and of 
which we are not yel altogether disembarrassed, 
though it approaches its end [smiles of approba- 
tion|—as soon, I say, as this Assembly commenced 
its work, If we reckon up the acta which have re- 
ceived the support of the greatest number of its mem- 
bers, the acts which reflect its true character and 
physlognomy,—what do we find? That the polic 
which never varied, which never was false to itself, 
which always pursued its purpose through all 
changes of ministry and all abortive governmental 
combinations, was the clerical policy. (Cries of 
Ves, yes!’ Prolonged applause.] It is this policy, 
begun, you will recollect, by that celebrated petition 
of the bishops, which, taking account neither of the 
foreign nor the domestic situation of France, nor of 
her military and financial resources, proposed noth- 
ing less than kicking out-of-doors, as it were, ona of 
the powers most formidable both on land and 
water,—a power which, through our aid, has been ad- 
vanced from the third to the second rank, and which 
at the present moment plays an exceedingly impor- 
tant part in the politics of Europe. I speak of 
Italy, a power made to sympathize with France; of 
Italy, which in the past always found herself united 
by interest, by affection, and by aspiration with 
France; of Italy, which only asks to march beside 
France in developing the advanced ideas of politics 
and progress. This le the power with which they 
tried to embroll us, and with which, I think, we 
were intended always to live on friendly terms. 

“And after this, what next did theydo? They 
formed in the heart of France, as it were. a league, a 
sort of association borrowed from our auclent relig- 
ious quarrels of the sixteenth century, and Invited us 
to the creatlon of special associations, pilgrimages, 
missions, miracle manufactories, pilgrim migrations 
tothe Vatican, of the creation of propagandist clubs, 
sometimes for workmen, sometimes for young men, 
sometimes for the pretended development of primary 
and secondary education. And what were they 
taught in these associations, in these congresses, in 
these club? Nothing more nor Jess than to bury for- 
ever the principles of 89. [‘Yes, that’s it!’ Pro- 
longed applause.] That is not all, They did not 
stop here. They found in the Administration the 
utmost sympathy and favor for the inordinate de- 
velopment of religious corporations, They forgot or 
ignored our past slation which required for the 
creation of these religious corporations certain for- 
malities, certain guarantees, They disregarded the 
proscribed regulations, and never have we feen such 
an increase and multiplication of the children of the 
Lord as since 1870. |Laughter,] Nor did they find 
those formed within our own borders sufficient; they 
opened France to others from without, so that we 
were rapidly becoming the refuge of all the Jasnita of 
Christendom, 

At the same time that the Administration accorded 
this excessive protection to the religious orders, at 
the same time that it favored this formidable exten- 
sion In a country of civil and democratic equality of 
the religious orders, by sanctioning theirconstitutions, 
their development, and their acquisitions, they at the 
same time pursued in the most pitiless manner the 
principles of civil liberty wherever they found them, 
whether in the Commune, in the school, in the judi- 
celal tribunals, and even in the army. Gentlemen, 
we cannot deliver ourselves to such experiments 
without attracting the attention not only of our 
country, but of Europe; and when this system was 
seen developing, progressing more and morein the 


State and in the Administration; when it was seen 
to menace eyen the living sources of the régime 
founded by the French Revolution, and laying its 
wicked hand upon the Code; when It was to 
speak of subordinating civil marriage to the religious 
marriage, of violating the rights of succession, of 
establishing the personality of dioceses; when the 
design was disclosed of enveloping the country in a 
compact network which should nét leave a single 
liberty to modern France; when it was discovered 
that nothing was left in the family, in the school, in 
the Administration, in the army, or in the Assembly, 
which this fell spirit was not trying to appropriate, 
then France arose. She was alarmed; she reared the 
return of the ancient régime of that theocratic spirit 
which covets everything, which takes everything, 
and for which no one is thought to have ever done 
his share. [Applause, and prolonged bravos. | 

Look at the formidable persistence in this 4 
of invasion and of ecclesiastical usurpation. e 
reaction: — were conquered, disorganized, and 
divided. T e recognition of a form of government 
was imposed upon them; it seemed that their frag- 
ments conid never more reunite to form a coalition 
against democratic ideas. What a mistake! Ex- 
actly the contrary happened. It was after the vote 
for the republican Constitution; it was after the 
establishment of legal order that the clerical épirit, 
which never rests, which never varies, which pur- 
bues its contests with boldness, and, when possible, 
with banners fiying and in full sunlight, which pur- 
bues them subterraneously and in a clandestine fash- 
fon when the daylight ia unfriendly to it, — the clerical 
spirit, I say, not recognizing its defeat, and before 
the a of the Assembly, left to the future 
Assembly that ead law In regard to superior instruc- 
tion, thus taking possession of the summit after 
having taken possession of the base through the pri- 
mary schools, and wishing to hunt down science 
everywhere, and at the moment when for us science 
is onr only guide, our only defence, our only light. 

“I pasa very rapidly over this point, because it fs 
useless to insist upon it before an audience like this, 
But this group of prizes, of conquests, of usurpa- 
tions, accomplished over the French Jay society and 
over the French secular society had excited the ap- 

rehension of Europe to the highest degree. Yes, 

urope had said that this domestic policy, thia new 
growth of the Ultramontane epirit in France might 
one day become the point of departure of a foreign 
policy equally Ultramontane, of a foreign diplomacy 
tending to array our people against another, not for 
the defence of terrestria] interests, but to divide them 
into two camps, one adbering to the interests of the 
Vatican, and the other to the Interests of modern 
liberty. It is on this account that on the day follow- 
ing the elections of the 20th of February, Europe 
welcomed the result, and that there came one unani- 
mons cry from the foreign press of every opinion and 
country from the Ural to the Alps. ‘France,’ said 
Europe, ‘has recovered the control of herself; hence- 
forth she will lend her hand no more to priestly com- 
binations, but resume her part, ber glorious part, as 
the representative of modern truth and of cotempo- 
raneous progress,’ From all quarters aud without 
distinction of country you have heard this cry of 
hope arise, because Europe, after the too frequent 
occasions—alas! we have made foreign governments 
distrust us,—Europe has begun to comprehend the 
utility of France in the world; to be Interested in her 
laborious and peaceful mission ; to repair by the most 
energetic efforts her misfortunes. Europe is now 
interested in France. With its sympathies and 
esteem reappear also its apprehensions. ‘France,’ 
said Europe, — will she be strong enough to sustain 
herself, opposed as she is by her functionaries, in 
the hands of those who call themselves the directing 
classes and who wish to compel her to march in the 
rear?’ The day has come, gentlemen, and the judg- 
ment of Europe is not required to walt. Hence I am 
under the necessity to-day of thanking those foreign 
publicists who, disinterested, and representing nei- 
ther our passions nor personal qu s, but careful, 
nevertheless, of European order, and of the:triumph 
of reason and of justice, have examined our country, 
have counted the steps of progress it has made in the 
last five years, and know how to do it justice in 
England, in Italy, in Russia, in Austria, in Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere.“ 

We do not doubt that many even of our own read- 
ers will wonder why we should consider such a pas- 
sage as the above ‘‘applicabletothis country.“ They 
may ask themselves: What ‘clerical policy’ is there 
in the United States to constitute even a ‘cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand’? Are not the Roman 
Catholics a small minority here, quite powerless to 
impose any policy on the government? Is not Ul- 
tramontanism something which, however mischlev- 
ous in Europe, is utterly Inappreciable as a political 
influence in America? Why should any one trouble 
himself about the futile plottinge of priests in e 
country where Church and State have no recognized 
connection, and where it is mere alarmism to dwell 
on the possibility of actual peril to our institutions 
from such a source?“ 

Nevertheless, the experience of France, and indeed 
of all Europe, le fraught with lessons of the gravest 
significance to America, The “clerical spirit” is not 
confined to the Roman Church, and the ‘‘clerical 
policy” is not a phenomenon of European history 
alone. Others may not agree with us in considering 
the Catholic Church, which is growing much more 
rapidly than any other religious body and much more 


rapidly than the country at large both in numbers 
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and in wealth, as an exceedingly dangerous element 
in the complex problem of American destinies; but 
all close observers of clericaliem will agree with us in 
regarding the ‘‘clerical spirit“ as essentially the same 
In both Catholic and Protestant churches. The cler- 
feal party in the United States, composed of the 
clergy and of the laity who follow the clergy’s lead, 
has a clerical policy” very readily distinguishable 
as such in American politics,—a policy which sub- 
stantially alme at the material aggrandizement of the 
churches, though at the expense of the religious lib- 
erty and general welfare of the community. 
For Instance: 


1. The clerical party as a whole, including both 
Catholics and Protestants, unites in demanding that 
churches shall be exempt from taxation, —In other 
words, that they shall be in part supported out of 
the public treasury. This oppreasive filching and 
squandering of the people’s money is perpetrated in 
defiance of justice, of equal rights in religion, and of 
the entire spirit and genius of American institutions, 
It is a crime, committed by the clerical party against 
the nation simply because this party ia efficiently or- 
ganized, and can command the servile obedience of 
politicians who want votes. 

2. The same party insiate on imposing the Sabbat- 
ical observance of Sunday on the whole people, as a 
speciosa pf State homage to the religion which it is 
the interest of the churches to maintain. The inter- 
eat of the people requires many liberties on Sunday 
which are denied by the clerical party, such as the 
opening of public libraries, the running of cheap ex- 
cursion trains, and so forth; and the denial origin- 
ates In a determination to consult first and foremost 
the interest of the churches as mere institutions. 
Here io the latest illustration of this selfish contempt 
for the rights of the non-church-going public, as ex- 
hibited by the Legislature of New Jersey on April 5: 
“There was a long debate in the House over the 
amended bill to prohibit the running of Sunday 
excursion trains and the sale and purchase of excur- 
sion tickets, but not interfering with through or reg- 
‘nlar trains, The members warmed Into a theological 
diapute, and quoted freely from the Bible. Mr. 
Rabe stretched a petition across the chamber con- 
taining 5000 names. It was against the bill. He 
contended that the bill was a direct strike at the poor 
and laboring class, It allows them to pay large 
fares, but prohibits cheap rates. The amendment 
was adopted 28 to 25. 

8. The same party violates persistently and dog- 
gedly the rights of the people at large with respect to 
the public schools, insisting on its own usurped right 
to stamp a sectarian religious character on the school 
system, though thereby endangering its very exist- 
ence. The only disagreement in the clerical party 
turns on what and how much religion they shall thus 
force into the schools paid for by the whole people; 
they all agree in trampling on the people's right to 
have what they pay forin return for thelr money— 
namely, education pure and simple, unmixed with 
sectarianism. The last Instance of this particular 
oppression by the clerical party which has come un- 
der our notice was in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
on April 7. Instead of the rule of the School Board 
which ordains that the morning exercises of all the 
schools shall commence with the reading of the 
Scriptures, followed by the Lord's Prayer,“ Mr. Lit- 
tle moved to substitute this: The morning exercises 
shall commence with the music lesson, and no relig- 
ious services shall be had in the schools.“ Notwith- 
standing his brave and able argument for this most 
righteous measure, Mr, Little saw his substitute im- 
mediately tabled by the clerical party. 

And so on through the whole list of public wrongs 
and immoralities specified in the ‘Demands of Lib- 
eralism,”’ The clerical party is strong and active,— 
never more so than to-day, It moulde legislation 
constantly in its own interest, In open disregard of 
the principle of equal rights in religion, The collec- 
tive bearlng of all these innumerable acts of usurpa- 
tion and of the deliberate perversion of public au- 
thority to the service of sectarianism is to prove the 
existence of a settled ‘clerical policy” in this coun- 
try, which operates as a perpetual and increasingly 
disturbing influence in American politics, and Is 
gradually assuming the proportions of an evident 
conspiracy to harness the State to the triumphal 
chariot of the Church. That is what the Christian 
Amendment project means, and that is what all these 
things inevitably tend to bring about. Sooner or 
later that Amendment will come to be regarded as 
the one general measure indispensable to the success 
of the “clerical policy’; and all who are wedded to 
this policy will rally to Its support,—the Protestants 


because they will be satisfied with it, and the Cath- 
olics because they well know it is only the first step 
in the accomplishment of their own Ultramontane 
schemes, 

It ia altogether time for the liberals of the land to 
recognize the comprehensive character of thia ‘‘cler- 
ical policy,“ and to see whither the country is irre. 
sistibly drifting In lta careless disregard of it, The 
clerical party are no fools In ao stoutly defending 
their present vantage-ground in usage, statute, con- 
atitution; they know well that the average American 
is very sensitive to the opinion of the “majority,” 
that the cumulative effect on hie mind of all these 
Indirect State recognitions of Christianity is to Im- 
press him with the belief that Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the majority,“ and therefore to make him 
profess that religion as the only way to be on the 
popular side. It is folly unfathomable to despise the 
unfalr advantage thus given to Orthodoxy in the 
*‘atruggle for existence“ with liberal ideas, ar to un- 
derrate the Importance of emanelpating liberalism 
from this unjtist burden of obloquy and political 
ostracism. Nothing so stands in the way of liberal 
thought as this usurped political and social suprem- 
acy of Orthodoxy. All that liberal thought asks, 
as the condition of proving itself to be the truth, is 
"a fair field and no favor“; and this it can never 
have, until the great principle of STATE SECULAR- 
IZATION is appreciated by liberals themselves at ita 
real, immeasurable value. If they only realized the 
absolute necessities of their own cause, they would 
demand in thunder tones that the wicked diecrimi- 
nation against themselves involved in these political 
usurpations of Orthodoxy should cease forever and at 
once, These things constitute collectively, not only 
a great and grievous injustice, but aleo the most 
formidable practical obstacle to the spread of free re- 
ligious principles among the people; and there can 
never be a general hospitality towards rational re- 
ligion, until it is relieved of the practical political dis- 
abilities now cunningly Imposed upon it by the “ler- 
ical policy.” So long as they are perpetuated, noth- 
ing but protests, heart-burnings, indignations, com- 
motions, contests of daily increasing vehemence, can 
possibly grow out of them. They are a great and in- 
famous ontrage on human rights, and prepare the 
way for a terribly bitter struggle, if they are not sea- 
sonably removed. 

There are reasons of the utmost cogency for hold- 
ing a great convention to make a public protest 
against the ‘clerical policy” now prevailing, and to 
emphasize the need of a secular and traly American 
policy in its stead. To render these two great ser- 
vices to the country—namely, TO GET THE CHURCH 
OUT OF POLITICS, and To PUT THE STATE ON A 8EC- 
ULAR OR TRULY BEPUBLICAN BASIS—Is the object of 
the Centennial Congress of Liberala, It is a public 
object of great and vital consequence. Surely, the 
liberals of the land will prove themselves equal to the 
occasion, and strengthen the feeble hands that have 
taken up a mighty cause too vast except for the com- 
bined energies of all! 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIAL PROBLEM, 


To a transient resident in South Carolina the ao- 
cial problem consequent upon the {ssue of the war 
ls one of equal interest and perplexity, This State, 
perhaps, presents the problem under more complex 
conditions than are to be found in any other part of 
the South. Here are the proud old aristocratic fam- 
ilies that were first in the doctrine and work of seces- 
sion. Here the negroes have a large majority in the 
population; and hither have migrated from other 
parts of the country many negroes with political and 
social aspirations, because of the better chance for 
political and social success offered them here. Here, 
too, is a large class of Northern people who have be- 
come permanent residents since the war, and in 
whose hands, combined with the negroes, has been 
the actual political power of the State for the last 
ten years. These classes, not to mention the poor 
whites and other social strata common to all the 
South, and existing before the war, make the problem 
of social reconstruction in this State one of peculiar 
interest and difficulty. The political reconstruction 
seems easy compared with the social, 

We have heard much this last year about the era of 
reconciliation. Perhaps our traveller from the 
North who has come to the South fora few months 
saw the reception of the Southern military compa- 
nies in Boston at the Bunker Hill celebration last 
June, and read the papers everywhere applauding that 
remarkable evidence of the restoration of fraternal 
affection between the two sections. And perhaps he 
has since seen accounts of similar receptlons of North- 
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ern delegations in Southern cities, where the Boston 
handshakings, and bugginge, and gushing flow of 
brotherly sentiments have been repeated. And as 
he saw and read, it seemed as if the process of social 
reconciliation must be nearly complete. But, after 
living here In the South a short time, he is reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that those ardent embraces 
and gushing speeches were little more than a pretty 
ceremony. Such spectacles, so far as fraternity ts 
concerned, only prove how much easier tho display 
of brotherly affection may sometimes be, if the 
brothers chance to live several hundred miles apart, 
Politically, such interchange of sentiment may have 
some effect, considering the whole country; but it 
throws little light on the Southern social problem. It 
does not even prove that these same men would live 
together in social amity, It they should become Inhab- 
Itants of the same city. 

Here, for instance, in the capital of South Caro- 
Una, is a large Northern element in the population, 
whjch socially ia quite distinct from the old South- 
ern element. There are many Northern families 
that have lived here for eight or ten years, or more, 
and that cannot justly be called ‘‘carpet-baggers,’’ 
since they have come with a sincere desire and pur- - 
pose to remain. Among them are many persons of 
culture, refinement, and character. Let there le no 
social intercourse whatever between these new 
Northern families and the old Sonthern families, 
Each of the two circles has its special social activ- 
ities, but they nowhere touch nor intermingle. The . 
same condition of things exists in Charleston, where 
only a short time ago certain Northern delegations 
of transient visitors were officially received with the 
utmost fervor. 

There are also not a few colored familles here that 
are qualified by character and education for admis- 
sion to good society. One might suppose that these 
would find some social recognition in the circle of 
Northern familles, where their political friends are, 
and where there is real and active sympathy with the 
general elevation of the colored race. But the fact 
is that these colored families are not received into 
the Northern social circle more than Into the South- 
ern,—though it ls admitted that only thelr color ex- 
cludes them. The color-line is broken down in the 
Legislature and in the court-room, but it is strietly 
observed in the parjor. And it is claimed that there 
it must continue to be observed. But it remains to 
be seen whether the claim rests on more than a skin- 
deep prejudice. 

Such facts aa these Indicate some of the difficul- 
ties of the Southern social problem, They are difi- 
culties, it is aafe to say, that cannot wholly be solved 
by legislation. Lawa should establish, and govèrn- 
ment be strong enough to enforce, absolute political 
and civil equality—equality of races, equality of 
States, and sections, and parties,—firmly disregarding 
old conflicts and prejudices; but the way to an ideal 
social unity le a longer road, that must be gradually 
surveyed and built by the general forces that pro- 
mote human civilization and progress. W. J. P. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
BY B. C. 


Very few persons can doubt, we suppose, that if 
the next President were to be chosen to-day by a 
show of hands on the part of all members of the 

ublican parimin the Northern States, at lenat—Mr, 

stow would receive a majority vote, There is 
good reason to believe also that a fair majority of Re- 
publicans would be glad to haye him receive the 
nomination of the Cincinnati Convention, and that 
his nomination would be welcomed by a large body 
of independent voters who are destined to exert con- 
siderable influence npon future elections, There is 
everywhere manifest, to-day, a wholesome disgust for 
the system of political administration which has pro- 
daced the corruptions which we are hourly 
upon to read about, and an earnest desire either to 
reform the present system thoroughly or to do away 
with it altogether and to adopt some other in ite 
lace. The recent address the Union League 
lub of New York; an analogons address issued by 
some prominent Massachusetts Republicaus; the 
critical attitude assumed by many periodicals which 
have heretofore supported zealously the Republicam 
party,—these are various manifestations of the grow- 
ing desire for administrative reform, a desire of 
which Mr. Bristow is just now the most prominent 
and most popular representative. 


Notwithstanding this very evident popular desire, 
however, it seems more and more likely that, in de- 
fault of some extraordinary measures, the Cincinnati 
Convention will not give expression to It. As State 
after State selects its delegates to the Convention, it 
is seen at once that these delegates are, as a 

roducts of the existing political machine; that they 
do not represent those who entertain the popular de- 
sire referred to, but the caucus-managers, lobbyis 
office-holders, and their copartners; and that, 
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these are left alone so that they may dare to follow 
out their own preferences, they will nominate forthe 
Presidency some man like Conkling, or Morton, or 

Inine,—some man, In fact, who is not a reformer 
and not a statesman, but who la only a more or less 
astute manager of party machinery, and under whose 
administration, therefore, even if a few special 
abuses are corrected, there will be no alteration in 
the viclous methods which generate the mischief. 
We are glad to know, therefore, that invitations have 
been sent out to a large number (possibly two or 
three hundred) of the most prominent advocates of 
reform in various parts of the country, requesting 
them to meet in New York an the 15th of May, “to 
consider what may be done to prevent the national 
election of the Centenuial year from becoming s 
mere choice of evils,” The invitations are issued in 
the belief ‘‘that no effort should be spared to secure 
to the popular desire for genuine reform a decisive 
Influence in the impending national election, and 
they are signed by William Cullen Bryant, Theodore 
D. Woolsey, Alexander H, Bullock, Horace White, 
and Carl Schurz. 


The varlous Investigating Committees have not 
been prolific recently in disclosures of exciting inter- 
est, although their work continues to be attentied 
with all sorts of vague rumors, which, as might be 
expected, gather most thickly about the committees 
which are holding secret sessions. Babcock and a 
long list of his cherished sssociates—Harrington 
Whitely, Nettleship, Miles the bank-robber, an 
others—have been Indicted by the criminal court of 
the District of Columbia for conspiracy in the Safe- 
Burglary affair, and Babcock’s bail-bond has been 
signed, most appropriately, by Boss“ Shepherd. 

è Committees are sald to be in hot pursuit of 
Robeson, whom, however, they have not yet over- 
, taken (the Cattell-Matthews sent“ has become 
cold apparently), and whom, itis to be hoped, they 
will not overtake before be has finished welcoming 
Dom Pedro and got safely back to Washington. 


The unexpected death of Mr. A. T. Stewart and 
the publication of his will have furnished themes for 
agreat deal of newspaper comment during the past 
week, A considerable portion of this comment has 
been more pecullar than profound, and has originated 
evidently from a desire to spin out a fine theory to 
account for Mr. Stewart's career. Al) such attempts 
are wasted, however, for the simple reason that no 
Ingenious theory ja needed. Mr. Stewart was unde- 
nlably a very successful man of business, and when 
thie has been said very little more can be profitably 
added. Ha illustrated the same feature of our civili- 
zation which la illustrated also by Vanderbilt, Scott, 
Orton, and very many others—one man gathering 
into his hands the results of the labors of thousands, 
and impressing upon them all for a time his own 
peculiar stamp,—a feature of our civilization, we 
may add, which, despite communists and labor- 
reformers, appears to be necessary, and which is cer- 
tainly incresaing in prominence, During the later 

ears of hia life Mr. Stewart seems to have been 
Pardened with the idea that he ought to do some- 
thing for the good of the human race, and initiated 
accordingly a number of vague projecta, none of which 
have been successfully carried out, and the comple- 
tion of which he has left somewhat lamely te the 
judgment of hie wife. 


The ‘taympathies of religions’ received a signifi- 
cant illustration at the laying of the corner-stone of 
a Calvinistic Presbyterian Church in this city last 
week, The various exerclsea were performed by 
Presbyterians, Baptista, Methodists, a Congregation- 
aliat (Orthodox), an Episcopalian, and a Universalist. 
It would be an easy matter of course to pick flaws in 
any explanation which might be given of the purpose 
of this demonstration; but when we remember that 
only a little time ago Calvinists were roasting Unita- 
rians, and Puritans were kicking Baptists out into the 
woods, we confess toa mild approval of thia some- 
what sensational performance. Nor need we be 
greatly disquieted by the reflection that some portion 
of this apparent unity has been brought about doubt- 
lesa by the desire to fight the better against some 
common enemles,—to enforce Sunday laws, to sus- 
tain prohibition, or even “to put God into the Con- 
wtitution.’”?’ When the sects can forget their differ- 
ences sufficiently to unite In favor of any one of 
these things, they confesa thereby that some things 
in this world are of more importance than theories 
about another world; and upon this point we are so 
thoroughly in agreement with them, that we prefer 
to find them practically on what seeme to us the 
wrong side, rather than to have them nourishing old 
r hatreds which forbade the taking of any 
side. 


There has been some talk recently about the 
formation of a literary association of New England 
colleges, the purpose of those interested being to 
make arrangements for a series of contesta for liter- 
ary prizes. The Mea is borrowed of course from the 
Anter-collegiate“ contests which have been held for 
the past two years in New York, and which have not 
been well attended by representatives from New 
England, With all respect for our college students, 
we may be permitted to express our opinion that the 
amount of Information posseased by any und - 
uate upon any eubject of importance is very likely to 
be small in amount if not poor in quality, and any 
porade, therefore, which he may desire to make of 

le information had better be made within the walls 
of his own college. To declare, in pompous phrase- 
ology (as was done recently in New York) with refer- 
ence to unde 
their opinions, that they show that they have not 
deen unduly influenced by either the German or the 


uates who have been setting forth. 


French school of thinking is to make a ridiculous 
statement which can only foster a silly vanity at the 
n of sound education. A college boat-race or a 
ball-match may be pardonable or even commendable; 
but in Philosophy, in Greek, in mathematics, let the 
boys ig and not be prompted to indulge in mere- 
tricious leplay. 


There is good news for the temperance reformers. 
The State Inspector and Assayer of Liquors, Mr. 
James F. Babcock, has prepared his first annual 
report, in which he gives the resulta of the examina- 
tlon of several hundred specimens of IJquors (chiefly 
spirite—brandy, gin, rum, or whiskey) procured from 
different parte of the State. Of all the samples ex- 
amined, only one-fifth proved to be at all adulterated, 
and of this one-fifth the adulterations were, as a 
rule, not injurious to health, but were used in order 
to increase the profit of the seller, the adulterant 
most commonly employed being pure water. Whis- 
key ls often artificially colored, tannin and catechu 
were found in several instances, once, carbolic acid, 
and once (from accident in manufacturing) copper 
was detected. Brandy fe often artificially prepared, 
but not with injarious ingredients. On the whole, 
the result is decidedly encouraging, showing clearly 
that distilled liquors are not Injurlously adulterated 
to any considerable extent. Some temperance ora- 
tors, however, must regret a result which is Ilable to 
destroy the effect of their londest thunder. Beers 
and ales have not yet been examined, but we vent- 
ure to prophesy that these will be found to be much 
purer even than distilled liquors. 


The Senate passed the House Silver“ bill, with 
amendments, the principal one striking out the pro- 
vision which made silver a legal tender to the amount 
of 850; also a bill on the finances of the District of 
Columbia; and the River and Harbor Appropriation 
bill, which Ne nearly $6,000,000; accepted 
the House bill providing for the expenses of the ad- 
mission of goods to the Centennial Exhibition; con- 
curred with the House amendment to the bill making 
appropriations for improving the Capitol pred 
provided for the sale of extra copies of public docu- 
ments, and passed Senator Hamlin’s postal bill, 
which fixes the rate of postage upon all mall matter 
of the third clase (which includes nearly everything 
mailable, under four pounds in weight) at one cent 
for sach ounce, with the exception that transient 
newspapers and magazines are forwarded at the rate 
of one cent for tbree ounces and one cent for each 
additional two ounces; the sender may write hie 
name with the word from“ on the outside of the 
package, and also a list of the articles enclosed. The 

oues decided to bridge the Missouri River at Sioux 
City; agreed with the Senate amendments to the 
Silver bill; passed a bill concerning commerce and 
navigation; and passed the Deficiency bill. On 
Saturday, the House debated the question of the sur- 
render of Kilbourne, who haa been Indicted by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and for 
whose surrender a habeas corpus bad been served 
upon the Sergeant-at-arme of the House. As a re- 
fusal to surrender would be virtually an assertion of 
the power of the House to suspend the action of 
habeas corpus in time of peace, the yar i (ande- 
cided as we write) is seen to bea very important one. 


The revolt of the Herzegovinians still threatens to 
cause serious complications in European politics, 
The insurgents refuse to accept the reforms promised 
by the Sultan; an outbreak has occurred in Bosnia, 
attended with a great deal of religious animosity; 
and a very threatening state of affairs, if not a posi- 
tive revolt, exists in Servia. In the meantime, 
Turkish finances are in a deplorable condition, in- 
terest cannot be paid upon the bonds, and public 
officers are working without the payment of their 
salaries. Intervention is quite likely to take place, 
and what intervention may lead to, no one can 


prophesy. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS, ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, March 25, 1876. 

How well Christians carry to al) nations the gospel 
of peace, which they are charged to preach to every 
creature! It seems that the London Missionary 
Soclety decided to send forth the messengers of the 
gospel to take the glad tidings to the natives of New 
Gulnea, living in the neighborhood of Fly River. 
Accordingly they fitted up a ‘‘missionary steamer,”’ 
named the Ellen Gowan, and put thereupon one Rev. 
Mr. Macfarlane, missionary to the said society, ac- 
companied by Signor de Albertis, and Mr. Chester, a 
police magistrate. This steamer forthwith directed 
its way to Fly River, and ascended some one hundred 
and seventy miles, —one hundred miles higher than 
any steamer had before penetrated. The party met 
native canoes more than once, whose crews waved 
green branches in sign of amity, and from which the 
missionary and his party bought yams. The Rey. 
Mr. Macfarlane appeared to have been in command, 
and be himself relates the subsequent events. When 
the steamer had journeyed about one hundred and 
seventy miles, some more canoes appeared, bearin 
down towards the vessel. Mr. Macfarlane suspecte 
these natives of hostile intentions, although no at- 
tempt at attack had aa yet been made; but they yelled 
and geeticulated, and this was enough for the war- 
like son of the Church. It would not do for the 
steamer to retreat, for “we had made op our minds 
not to return on account of the hostility of the na- 
tives’; nay, were not the Interests of humanity best 
served by not waiting for these presumed enemies to 
attack the ship of Christ, but by attacking them? 
“They had to learn the superiority of European 


weapons," writes Mr, Macfarlane, “and the folly of 
attempting to capture European vessels, and we felt 
that it would be decidedly to thelr advantage to learn 
the lesson from the deck of a missionary vessel, 
where we hoped to teach it without loss of life. 

our duty seemed to be to stand and fight, rather than 
run ayay, and the result will prove that we did 
right.“ Thoughtful and amiable Christſan mission- 
ary! If anything could make the whole story black- 
er, it is the offeneive cant which pretends that it 
fights natives for their own good. 

And what were the weapons of these 7 
of the gospel of peace? amite and rifle-bullets. 
As the canoes approached, the Christiane fired across 
the bows of the first, and as, after a momentary hes- 
itation, the natives still pulled forward, “ten bullets 
struck the bow of one of the canoes,” and the un- 
lucky crews ‘‘seized their paddles... , and pulled as 
for fe.“ Then some more bullet were sent after 
them, and, when they stopped about s mile off, an- 
other bullet was shot at them, “which started them 
off again.“ Thus was preached the gospel of good- 
will to men. Another account says that the natives 
retreated on . the fatal effects of the 

English rifles” ; but according to Mr. Macfarlane no 
blood was spilt, Little thanks to him for it. Ten 
bullets striking the prow of a swiftly-movipg canoe 
means danger to the rowers; but if a native bad been 
killed, Mr. Macfarlane, though regretting the acci- 
dent, would doubtless have comforted his pious soul 
with the idea that the survivors would have learned 
wisdom in the future. On the way back one feeble 
arrow, which fell short, was shot at the steamer, and 
the missionaries retorted with more bullets, chasing 
the natives until they hid in the bush. Another 
weapon was also used against the natives, of course 
with a view to their education. “Mr, de Albertis 
had several chargee of dynamite on board for the 
paves of killing fish.” Some canoes were hover- 
ng at a distance, and the pacific missionary made 
friendly gestures to Induce them to approach. The 
natives, naturally doubtfal of the intentions of the 
strangers who shot at them when they did approach, 
wisely kept their distance; so these loving gospellers 
dropped a charge of dynamite in the river, with s 
long fuse attached, which exploded under the lead- 
ing canoes much to the consternation of the unfor- 
tunate natives, How beautiful upon the” river 
‘tare the feet of those who carry the gospel of peace,” 
and how gladly the natives will welcome missionaries 
who commence their evangelistic work by shooting 
at them, and who spread the gospel by dynamite. 
Sir R. Alcock, chairman at a 3 of the Royal 
Geographical Society, congratula the London 
Misslonary Society on “the pees work they were un- 
dertaking’’; but we are inclined to think that such 
missionaries as Mr. Macfarlane are the true authors 
of such outrages ea the murder of Bishop Pattison. 

The conduct of the natives of Fly River, however; 
set the Christians a good example, for the missionary 
ship proceeded, and left the crew practically at their 
mercy. In danger, those who had been bullies of 
course showed themselves cowards, and they now en- 
deavored to propitiate the natives with presents and 
amicable gestures. The natives forthwith aselated 
them in getting the ship afloat again, and, says Mr. 

Macfarlane, they bad evidently abandoned the idea 
of attacking us, and were disposed to be spores 
ppon thig the Saturday Review caustically remarks : 
“The truth being that the natives had apparently 
never attacked them at all, except that one let off an 
ineffectual arrow, while the mission had been 
persistently peppering the natives with bullets, and 
scattering them with dynamite. It seema, in fact, 
more likely than not that the natives would have 
been friendly from the first, if the missionary had 
not begun by shooting at them.“ Mr. Macfarlane 
has discovered a new reading of the text which bids 
the disciple turn the other cheek when one cheek is 
smitten, and he is preaching this freah revelation. 
It runa: When harmless people whom you prefer 
to regard as enemies come near you, give them the 
opportunity of not resisting evil by popping at them 
with rifles, and exploding dynamite under them. 
Thle tends to civilize them, and to educate them into 
belief in Christian superiority.” The gospel accord- 
ing to Macfarlane is indeed au attractive one. In 
England we have beer and Bible to turn our elec- 
tions; abroad we are apparently to have bullets and 
Bibles to spread our power. 

After this specimen of Christian labors in foreign 
parts, we read with some interest of the progress of 
the Bible Society which is an organization employed 
in scattering Bibles and Testaments by the million, 
Grave questions should arise in Christian minds as 
to the wisdom of thia proceeding, since Dr. Tischen- 
dorf has asserted that the Sinalde manuscript die- 
covered by himself will render necessary an entire 
reconstruction of the text, and it seems scarcely right 
to sow broadcast an erroneous version of the Word 
of God on which depends the salvation of the reader. 
The re-translation now going on may perhaps mend 
matters a little; but as Dr. Angus, one of the trans- 
lators, has lately acknowledged that there are 100,000 
different readings of the New Testament, there must 
always remain much doubt as to the real revelation. 
It seems a pity that the Holy Ghost, as he thought 
good to give a revelation, has not also thought it 
worth while to look after his work more carefully, 
and preserve it from such melancholy variations. It 
is ae shone a man promised to poe up a élgn-post ta 
show people the right way, and then made a weather- 
cock which turned in every direction. It was a 
blessed thing to realize,“ said the chairman of a 
meeting of the Bible Society, that in the last year a 
larger sum had been spent in connection with the 
Society than had ever been expended in any previous 
year,’ It seems to us a melancholy thing to realize 
that so much money is wasted In circulating the 
Bible, when money is so sorely needed for more nec- 
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— work, —ſor circulating scientific works which 
should teach men to think, instead of a work which 
fetters the brain and dwarfs the mind. Another 
gentleman said that many people, good Christian 
age were anxious because the influence of the 

ible was belng undermined; they feared the attacks 
of sceptics, the revision now going on, and scientific 
investigation. He acknowledged that attacks were 
made by such men as Bradlaugh and Watts,” but 
he was not afraid of them, as their statements were 
manifestly falaa.” As to revision, he supposed 
that, when the revision committee had finished their 
labors, they would give ue a book which would have 
removed from it all that was doubtful, and retain all 
which they were thoronghly satisfied had come from 
God himself.” As to science, they must not be 
afraid; he had too much confidence in the book to 
fear anything from that source.“ 

Nevertheless the timid Christians are in the right. 
The attacks of sceptics, the continual lectures given 
by the secular party, the stream of pamphlets issued 
by freethinkers, the tens of thousands of tracts pub- 
lished by the National Secular Society and scattered 
broadcast over England, are destroying, in the hearts 
of thousands all faith In the Word of God.“ The 
revision is shaking, In the hearts of thousands more, 
that unquestio reverence for the Bible which 
placed its words above criticiam, and made it blas- 
phemy to doubt. And scientific Investigation is un- 
dermining the Bible In every direction. Who now 
believes in the creation 5880 years ago? Who now 
thinks that all the races of mankind spring from one 
human pair, created 4004 years before Christ? Who 
accepts the six days’ creation, or the order of the ap- 
82 of vegetable and animal life as glven in 

nesis? Who allows that trees and planta could 
flonrish without the sunbeams, or that the centre of 
the solar ayen was created after one of its planets, 
the earth? Look back one hundred years at the 
faith lu the Bible that then existed, and then scruti- 
nize the way in which It le believed by those who 
think themselves to be Orthodox Christians, and you 
will realize the marvellous change brought about by 
scientific discoveries. Men and women who study 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Clifford, can never again ac- 
cept with any brain-belief at all the childish cosmog- 
ony of Moses, the birth of an ignorant age. 

A mesting to welcome Moncure D. Conway 1s to 
take place on Monday evening next at South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, and I shall hope to give THE 
anoe readers an account of it in my next week's 
etter. 


Communications. 


New Tonk, April 7, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

While the people of this city are familiar with the 
**Cesnols Collection of Antiquities’ from the island 
of Cyprus, to many of your readers an account of it 
quite new, and the subject is certainly ex- 
tremely interesting. 

These antiquities were discovered by General Lonis 
Palma di Ceanola, an Italian nobleman by birth 
who fought in the Revolution In Italy in 1848, and 
also in our late civil war. In 1865 he became a citi- 
zen of the United States, and since then has been our 
Consul in Cyprus. Settled at Lanarca (the name 
signifying ‘‘the place of tombe’’), his attention was 
directed to Cyprus as the central meeting-polnt of 
ancient races; and he was led to an examination of 
its tombs, the sepulchres of its successive owners, 
the Pheeoicians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, Per- 
sians, and Greeks,—the necropolis of one race, insome 
instances, reposing upon an older city of the dend. 
Di Cesnola commenced the opening of the tombs in 
1865, and the collection on exhibition at the Metro- 

litan Museum of Art in this city is the result of his 

abors for the seven following years. In this period 
he examined more than eight thousand tombe. He 
found it to have been the custom to bury, with the 
dead, favorite objects of the fine and the Industrial 
arts; and the treasures thus discovered conelist of 
coins, glass, bronzes, jewelry, terra-cotta, pottery, 
ete. There are more than four thousand vases of 
earthen-ware, of a great variety of shapes and sizes, 
many of them such as we have now, and in a state of 
perfect preservation as to form and freshness of color, 
the latter being usually of a dark brown and a purple 
red. There are amphorw, bowls, dishes, ſamps, 
statuettes, bass-rellefs, and objects used for house- 
hold purposes. In copper snd bronze, there are 
mirrors, armlets, rings, knives, and the like. In 
gon and silver, there are ear-rings, finger-rings, neck- 
s, etc. But the most beautiful and attractive of 

all these treasures from the tombs is the rich collec- 
tion of ancient Greek glass, of more than fifteen hun- 
dred pleces, consisting of olntment-cupe of every 
shape, tear-bottles, jugs, bottles, bracelets, plates, 
ete. The charm of this glase-ware consists in ite 
wonderfal coloring, the hues being blended and con- 
trasted In every variety of tint imaginable, and with 

a vividness of iridescence suggesting the apocalyptic 
description of the precious stones of the New Jerusa- 
lem, and acting upon the eye with the fascination of 
acharm. This remarkable coloring is not supposed 
to have been given to the glass in its manufacture, 
bat to have come from its contact, for so many cent- 
uries, with damp earth, together with the action of 
the decomposed liquid contents of the articles, and 
thelr combination with the gradual decay of the 
glass itself. 

The most striking part of this large collection, 
obtained by the tireless perseverance of di Cesnola, 
is yet to be named, and that ie the Gallery of Statu- 
ary. After much fruitless research, in 1870 he was 


rewarded by the discovery of the renowned temple of 
Venus, in Galgos. From this he obtained the hun- 
dreds of figures to be seen In this gallery. They are 
formed of a brownish-white, calcareous stone. The 
most of them are matilated, though there are some 

erfect specimens of statues, statuettes, and busts. 

hey are exceedingly interesting as a history of early 
sculpture, and its successive stages in the hands of 
the succersiva conquerors of the island, examples 
being presented of the early Cypriots’ art under the 
Pheenicians, followed by that of the ptian, the 
Assyrian, the Greek, and the Roman. The physiog- 
Domy of those supposed to stand for Phcenicians or 
Assyrians le most peculiar. The mouth, nose, and 
chin are all brought together into a very small com- 
pass; and upon the lips is a sort of smirk, rather irre- 
sistible to the risibles of the beholder, The emo- 
tions are s „ indeed, on sitting in that long, 
silent gallery, surrounded by this great number of 
forme and visages, which represent human action 
and feeling some three or four thousand years ago, 
which for many centuries of that time have been 
entirely lost to the knowledge of man, and which 
have now so recently been unearthed and brought to 
these far-off shores, whose very existence was uot 
dreamed of till long, long ages after these worka were 
wrought, Involuntarily we ask, how much had these, 
our brothers, in common with us, the lookers-on of 
their achieyements? And can it be possible that we, 
like them, are in our turn to become the mythical 
objects of curiosity, wonder, and speculation to future 
ages and races? 

This collection forms only a part of the valuable 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, for which a large build- 
ing is now in process of construction in Central 
Park. Di Cesnola is making farther Important die- 
coveries in Cyprus, the results of which will probs- 
bly be added to those already on exhibition. ler- 
ring to Centra! Park, I am reminded of a notice I re- 
cently saw, that the ‘‘Ladies’ Irving Monument Fund 
Association’’ design to erect a group of bronze statues 
in the Park, one being that of Washington Irving, 
another that of Joseph Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, 
and the third of the group an Ideal figure of a Knick- 
erbocker,”’— a fitting combination, and a happy 
thought. A. H. 


— ———— —— — 
THE CARVERSVILLE CONVENTION. 


Mr. Annor:— 1 

Will you allow me to inform the readers of THE 
INDEX that a convention hes been called to meet at 
CarversviNe, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, during 
the Centennial od, for the purpose of discussin 
the whole subject of Codperative Industry; an 
whether, with the present hard times as a motive, a 
plan of living cannot be devieed that will better se- 
cure the great objects of human existence than the 
ome 30 Jong ia vogue? If, indeed, as Is alleged, there 
{a no cure but revolution for the present system of 
selfish competition, which makes the rich richer and 
the poor poorer, let us know it as the result of a proc- 
ess of reasoning, and gird up our loins for the iney- 
{table struggle. But to those who have faith in God, 
faith in humanity, and faith in common sense, there 
must be a better way of living than the one which 
converts human society into a den of hungry Wolves. 
Those who are invited to take part in this great dis- 
cussion are not expected to indulge in mere fault- 
finding and denunciation of the present condition of 
things, but to euggest a practical and practicable 
method of reform. 

As there ís a call out for a Congress of Liberals to 
meet at Fhiadetohta in Jal, I send you this com- 
munication that the objects in view by the two Con- 
ventions respectively may not be confounded, 

Carveraville is reached from Philadelphia either by 
the North Pennsylvania Railroad to Doylestown, 
and thence over good roads, br stage, seven miles; 
or by the n Railroad, via Trenton, 
New Jersey, Belvidere Division, to Bull's Island, 
thence to Carversville, a distance of two miles, 
through a beautiful valley, by stage. B. 


TRE story is told of Dr. Jerome Walker, an ac- 
complished physician, who had been writing a letter 
at the dictation of a sick soldier: Ah! doctor,“ said 
the sick man, just as the letter was being closed, 
“wad yer plaze ask ’em to excushe mistakes in apell- 
in’ and writin'.“ The companion story to the above 
le one which may have found ita way among our own 
„Pebbles“ of the leader of a religious meeting some- 
where In the country last summer, who saw a proper 
looking stranger In the little company. Leaving the 
desk, he stepped down and in a whisper asked him 
his name and religious connections, Finding the an- 
swer 1 hop returned to hia seat, and said: 
“Will Brother ge, of New York, offer some re- 
marks?” This the city brother did, to the best of 
hie ability, and modestly sat down; when the leader 
again appealed to him: “Will Brother Dodge, of 

ew York, ask the Lord to bless his feeble remarks ?” 
Independent. 


Rev, J. M. Ftrorrr, of Arlington, has obtained 
tor the laying of the corner-stone of the new Roman 
Catholic Church in Arlington, some fragments of 
the walls of the Holy House of Nazareth, wherein 
our Lord dwelt with his blessed Virgin Mother and 
the patron of the Universal Church during bis life, 
previous to the three years of apostolic life. There 
will also be particles of the holy sepulchre, and of 
the sacred cradle at Bethlehem. 


A YouNGSTER while warming his hands over the 
kitchen fire was remonstrated with by his father, 
who sald: “Go way from the stove; the weather ia 
not cold.“ The little fellow, looking up demurely at 
his stern parent, replied: “I ain't heatin’ the 
weather, I am warmin’ my hands.“ 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


BELIEF 19 Enoves.—Do you believe in Christ? 
If so, his righteousness is yours. Remembrance of 
Me”: A can Tract Society. 


Has A HEAVENLY NaTURE.—Now floh, you all 
know, can’t live ont of water. Why? Because It 10 
not their nature to, I cannot live in it, Why? 
Because it is not my nature. I cannot live in the 
world now. I canndt ge everywhere in the world as 
I did before. I have a heavenly nature, and it keeps 
me out of it, I am a citizen of another world. 
Heaven is my home.—Dwight L. Moody, at Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 2. ; 


ONLY ONE CHRURcH.—No Catholic, if he bas re- 
gard for 3 can say that it ia a safe proced- 
ure for human beings, ransomed by the blood of 
Christ, to walk independently of the guide appointed 
for him by the founder of the Church. He cannot 
tay that there is more than one path leading-to 
eternal life, nor that the roads of unbelief, heresy, 
and schism do not lead in an opposite directlon.— 
Catholic Advocate, Louisville, Ky. 


Tae Lame.—Behold, then, the Lamb of God! 
Look to thy brnised and smitten Savior! Confess 
his name. Believe with all your heart on him. Ac- 
cept him as your refuge and your trust; cling to him 
with a grasp which can never be unclasped! There 
you are safe, There you have peace! There you 
need fear no evil In Christ we are BAFE; ont of 
him we are in constant peril._—Froma Tract of the 
Christian Publication Society, Boston. 


Ourwittep,—Here is a shield and buckler against 
the assaults of Satan, Luther records: Once upon 
a time the devil came to me and said, Martin 
Luther, you are a great sinner, and you will be 
damned!’ ‘Stop! stop!’ sald I; ‘one thing at a time. 
Iam great sinner, itis true, though you have no 
right to tell me of it. I confess it; what next? 
Therefore you will be damned. That is not good 
reasoning. It le true I am a great sinner; but itis 
written, Jesus Christ came to save sinners,” there- 
fore I shall be saved, Now go your way.’ Sol cut 
the devil off with his own sword, and he went away 
mourning because he could not cast me down by 
calling me a sinner,” —“ The Faithful Saying : Amer- 
ican Tract Society. 


Tae STRIKING DEVIL.—Little child, If you go to 
hell, there will be a devi! at your side to strike you. 
He will go on striking you every minute forever and 
ever, without stopping. The first stroke will make 

our body as bed as the body of Job, covered from 
— to foot with sores and ulcers. The second 
stroke will make Ter body twice as bad as the body 
of Job. The third stroke will make your body three 
times as bad as the body of Job. The fourth stroke 
will make your body four times as bad as the body of 
Job. How, then, will your body be after the devil 
has been striking it every moment for a hundred 
millions of years without stopping?—“The Sight of 
Hell,” by the Reo. Father Furniss, C. 88. R. [Print- 
ed permissu supertorum, and recommended to be 
used along with the Catechism in Sunday-echools, 
It ia one of a series of Books for Children and Young 
Persons.” ) 


RECONCILED BY BLOOD.—The word of reconcilla- 
tion which the apostles preached as the foundation 
of all they taught, was that we are reconciled to God 
not by our own works, nor by our own righteousness, 
but wholly and solely by the blood of Christ. 

Understand this well. To think you must be more 
contrite, more humble, more grieved, more sensible 
of the weight of sin, before you can be justified, ia to 
lay your contrition, your grief, your humiliation for 
the fonndation of your being justified, or at least for 
a part of the foundation. The foundation ifs not 
your contrition (even that le not your own), not 
gons own righteousness, nothing of your own; noth- 

ng that le wrought in you by the Holy Ghost; but it 
is something without; you namely, the righteousness | 
and the blood of Christ. For this le the word: To 
him that belleveth on God that justifleth the ungodly, 
hie faith is counted for righteousness !’’—''Recon- 
ciledꝰ : American Tract Society. 


THOMAS PAINE IX HELL,—In hell, every deteste- 
ble evll, every abominable passion, will reign and 
triumph. They whose lives were the blackest, and 
whose dispositions the most horrid, will meet there, 
Nero and Herod and cruel persecutors; Alexander 
and bloody conquerors; the guilty crew of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; Paine and Voltaire, Hume and 
hardened infidels, a.. Will compose the society of 
hell. Among all these there will not be one mild 
disposition, nor one — 2 to soften the rage 
of the infernal passions they feel within. There, 
alas! must they dwell, hateful and hating one an- 
other, ever tormenting, and ever tormented; with 
every hellish passion and every devilish er ET 
augmented by the madness of despair, ... God will 
never wipe one tear from their eyes, or remove one 
pain from their hearts; but will pour upon them all 
the fierceness of his wrath, Jesus will never lead 
them to fountains of heavenly pleasure, nor for one 
moment manifest the smallest portion of that love 
which in full perfection he will manifest to his 
friends through one eternal day.. . . God calls on 
them no more, but has forgotten to be gracious. 
Jesus pltles them no mare, nor can bis blood ever 
wash away one of thelr sina, though once it might 
have cleansed them from all.—‘‘Persuasions to Early 
Piet: American Tract Society. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respest 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the pra- 
tical object to which THE INDEX u special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Eepublic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of occlesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
mont marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorszy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
oontaining matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellancous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal] terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J, 


Prefaced by a aketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J. A. 
as a Frontispiece a fine Steel Engraving of the Author, Transla 
Brzy. R. TUCKER. 


PROUDHON. 


Langlois and containing 
ted from the French by 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


P, J. PROUDHON: His LIFE AND HIS WORKS. 
PREFACE. 
FIRST MEMOIR, 


CHAPTER I, 
METHOD PURSUED IN TEID WOBK.—THE IDEA 
OF 4 REVOLUTION. 


c II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDERED AB A NATURAL 
RighHT—OocouPaTion AND IVIL Law a8 
Erriorent Baste OF PROPEBTY,—DEFI- 
NITIONS, 

1. Property as a Natural Right. 
2. Occupation aa the Title to Property. 
8, Civil Taw as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property. 
CHAPTER III. 

LABOR as THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE Do- 

MAIN OF PROPERTY. 
1, The Land cannot be appropriated. 
2. Univeraal Consent no Justification of 


Property. 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
4. Labor.— That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate 
Wealth. 
§ 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 


erty. 
6. That in Soctety all Wages sre Equal, 
7. That aaay of Powers is the Nec- 
® essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 
§ 8, That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 


CHAPTER Iv. 
TRAT PROPERTY IB IMPOSSIBLE. 
Demonstration, Axiom. 
Property is the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he bas stamped a“ his own. 


First Proposition. 
perigis Impossible, becanse it demande 
Something for Nothing. 
Second Proposition. 

Property is Im ible, because, wherever 
it exists, Production costs more than it 
is worth, 

Third Proposition. 
Propegty is Impossible, because, with a 


Natural Te; 


ven Capital, Production is proportional 
p or not ba Property. o 
Fourth LON pore 
Propesty Impossible, because It is Hom- 


CH 
Fifth Proposition. 
erty la Im dle, because, if it ex- 
lats, Society devours (elf. 
Appears. to the Fifth Proposition, 
Sixth Proposition. 
Property is Impossible, because it is the 
other of 


ka 9 
Seventh Pro tion, 
Property Impossible, because in con- 


suming its Receipts, tt loses them; in 
hoard Dg them, it ‘pullifies them; and tn 
using them ss Capital, it turns them 


against Prodaction. 
Elgbth Proposition. 
Property ls Impossible, because its Power 
Accumulation ia infinite, and is ex- 


perty. 


tion, 
Property is Im ible, because it ia the 
Negation of Equality. 


CHAPTER v. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDRA OF 


JUBTIOE AND LNJUSTION, AND 4 DETER- 
MINATION OF THE PELNOIPLE OF GOVEBN- 
et AND OF RIGHT. 

art 1. 

$1. Of the Moral Sense in Man and the 
2 Of the First and Second Degrees of 

12 Soctability, 

pa 8. Ka the Third Degree of Sociability. 
Art II. 
5 1. Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 
Origin of Property, 
§ 2. Characteriatica of Communism and of 


Property. 
§ 3. Determination of the Third Form of 
Boclety. Conclusion. 


SECOND MEMOIR. 
LETTER TO M, BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 


This—the first volume of Proudhon's Complete Works—is & large octayo of 500 pages, 
receipt 


rinted in large, new 
emg N,” n large, w pes 


on es „toned paper. Sent, post-paid, on 


ef price, mittances may be b O. Money Order, payable at Worcester, Maas., 
by Draft on New York, or by Registered Letter. 
Price in Cloth, bevelled edges aed sedate eb ated eazad base cetaae rere $3.50 
Fated Sa Weal Oat, Clea, wilt hit eee EAA KAEA 6.50 


All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


LIBERAL BOOS sim. BOOK-BUYEBSB. 


Edward Clodd 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN; Priest and Man. 
By Frederika MacDonald. 
Sou. PROBLEMS, with other P 
Joseph B, Peck. ...-..++ "73 
THE CULTIVATION OF ART, and ita Rela- 
tions to Religious Puritanism and 
Money-Getting, By A. R. Cooper... 


JUST ISSUED: 

Tun Canwr or PAUL; or, The Enigmas 
of Chriatlanity. By George Reber. 
12mo. Extra cloth. 400 pp. Post- 
paid ....... ee ese re 
PRROY Byeser SHELLEY A8 A PHILOBO- 
PHER AND REFORMER, By Charles 
Botheran, Post-pald......-.-.----+- 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 1 Tremont Place’ Boston. 


1.50 


1.25 


i.. 


DRINK PINE GROVE 


MINERAL SPRING WATER! 


The beat Alkaline Chalybeate found in 
ret ping years’ practice of medicine, 
and diligent search for the best remedies tor 
disease. It contains alkaline matter and 
fron lu such proportions as to promote the 
circulation in the portal veins, te the 
secretions, N constipation, and give a 

appetite. © iron reproduces the red 
globules in the blood, and invigorates the 
nervous system. No experienced physician 
and no well-informed person can deny the 
good effects of the ingredients. 

For Invalides, arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of the New Hamp- 
shire House, and with several farmers near 
the Springs, for good and cheap board. 


AGENCIES: 


Wa. H. VICKERY, Apoth > Dover. N. H. 
Z. FOSTER CAMPBELL, Apothecary, Manches- 


ter, N.H. 
SULLIVAN & LOTZ, Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
SCRIPTORE & PARKER, 1l and 23 Court Square, 
aton, 


For Circulars, Agencies, and Information, 
address 


Omce Pine Grove Mineral Springs, 
DOVER, N. H. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
page. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
THIS LIST will be furnished to order. 

Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place 
Boston. 


T H E INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annnal subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Right Shillings, 
Remittances should be made by Interns- 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 


Address THE INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.S. A. 
FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
for TRAOTS. 


I, Taxation OF CHURCH PRrorrarry, by 
James Parton. 5 ota.; ten, 30 cta.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

II. THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE, by John Weiss. 

III. TAE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
ginson. Enlarged edition. 

IV. KNDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 

Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 

cts,; one hundred, 12 
V. TRE PUBLIO SCHOOL QUESTION, as undor- 
stood bya Catholic American citizen 
{Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 
American citizen (F. E. A boty (Two 
Horticultural Hall Lectures, Fe 
and 20, 1876.) 20 cta,; ten for 51.783 one 
hundred, 815. 
RRABZOR AND REVELATION, by W. J. Fotter. 
rd oik (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


83.00. 
nene or Carma, by W. H. Channing. 
cts. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, 73, 'T4, 78. 35 cta. 
each; four for 81.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 81.50. 


512 b oen tnt eras tee FAVE 


„Augusta, Me. 
NEWTON 


Ww EST 
English and Classical Echool. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 


56,1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


END 2 cts.to G. P. ROWELL 

4 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 i 
containing lists of 3000 newspapers, e- 
timates showing cost of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
BET of INDEX TRACTS, 


A COMPLETE 
trom No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 


any pivots on the prepayment of 80 CENTS. 
ddress THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Masa 


$5 to SZORA cr 
7 and, ê. 


THOMAS PAINE. 
CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 
Of Monsr's Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 

E INDEX 


at the Office of TH 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Price, 50 ots. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


A well established Publishing and Book- 
selling House (Freethought) requires §5,000 
to $10,000 to extend Its business. Partner- 
ship given, If desired 5 an unorthodox 
man of right r Address FPUEL.ISH- 
ER,” care Brown 18 Clinton 
Place, New York. 


FURN ITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
Comfort, Durabit and Common Sense 
Kept in view in ite 3 Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. airing 
and Boñtting E branch of our business. 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 


TST Washington St., Boston, 
Be OKS FOR THINKERS. 


"Henderson, 


Bend 25 cts. for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature, It also contains a list 
of the standard books of this class. 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLIGHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth St., New York. 


T HE WEEKLY SUN. 


1770. NEW YORK. 1976. 


Righeees hundred fnd seventy-six is the 
Centennial year. It ls also the year in which 
an Opposition House of Representatives, the 
firat since the war, will be in power at Wash- 
ington; and the year of the twenty-third 
election of a President of the United States. 
All of these oventa are sure to be of great 
Interest and importance, especially the two 
latter; and all of them, and ev g con- 
nected with them, will be fully and freshly 
reported and expounded in Ths Sun. 

e Opposition House of Representatives, 
taking up the line of inquiry opened years 
ago by ha Sun, will sternly and diligent) 
inves gate the corruptions and misdeeds o 
Grant's administration, and will, it is to be 
hoped, lay the foundation for m new and 
better period in our national history. Of al) 
this The Sun will contain complete and ac- 
curate acoounts, furnishing its readers with 
early and trustworthy Information upon 
these absorbing topics. 

The twenty-third Presidential election, 
with the raparation for it, will be momo- 
rable as deciding upon GRANT'S aspirations 
for a third term of power aaa punden, and 
still more as deciding who shall be the can- 
didate of the of Reform, and as elect- 
lug that candidate. Concerning all these 
subjects, those who read Sun will dare 
the constant means of being thoroughly 
well informed. 

Weekly Sun, which has attained a cir- 
culation of over eighty thousand copies 
already has its readers tn every State an: 
Territory, and we trust that the year 1876 
will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to be a thorough newspaper, All the 
general news of the day be found in it, 
condensed when unimportant, at fullaength 
when of moment; and always, we trust, 
treated in a clear, Interesting, and instruct- 
ive manner. 

It is our aim to make the Weekly Sun the 
best family newapaper in the world, and we 
shall continue to give in its columns a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading, such as 
stories, tales, poems, scientific Intelligence, 
and agricultural information, for which we 
are not able to make room in our daily adi- 
tion. The cultural E egi 
cially is one of its prominent features. e 
fashions are also regularly reported in its 
columns; and so are the markets of every 


D. 13 kind 


The Weekly Sun, eight pages with fifty-six 
broad columus,is only $1,208 year, post- 
age prepaid. As this price barely repays the 
cost of the paper, no discount can be made 
from this rate to Clubs, Agents, Postmasters, 
or anyone, 

The Daily Sun 
per of twenty-el 
news for two cents a copy. 
postage prepaid, 55e. a month, or 
year. Bunday edition extra, 81. 
year. We have no 8 agents. 

Address THE SUN, New York City. 


a large, fonr-p: newspa- 
ight columns, 8 all The 
Subscription, 
6.50 4 

per 


MHE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Abselutely Secularized. 


And who favor the movement to carry ont 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
As indicated in the Demand of Liberalism,” 


605 WALNUT Gr., PRILADELPHIA, } 
March 1, 1876. 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
Uo of the United States: — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 

inted at a convention held in this city last 

ptember for the purpose of making ali 
n arrangements for a General Cen- 
te Co of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call enid to 
conxvene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—further particulars to 
hereafter announced, 

Each organized Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five deloga as special 
representatives — three in addition to its 
President and Secretary, But all individ- 
wal Liberals who sympathize with the 

enera] objects and alms of the Liberal 

agues be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seata and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In gracita 32 Hr much as (geen ber 
expenses e delegates, eac e 
nested to elect them as soon as possible 
and to report their names to the unde 
throngh ite Secretary. All Liberals. dele» 
gatos, or individuals who desire and in- 
ud to participate in the Convention are 
reques also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and posl -ofice 
addresses to the undersigned, that he may be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 
ible for thelr acoommodation, If noti- 
ed early, he hopes to secure for them è 
considerable reduction in 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season. 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
Having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the unders: has been appointed 
to attend to the financial 9 and 
hereby appeale to the Liberals of the 
country for voluntary contributiona to the 
amount of One ousand Dollars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the unlon of 
Liberal German societies propos to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised §600 of it. The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
here have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in prepsration for the Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would be a pity Lf all the friends of “Libe: 
and Light” could not do a hundred 
pars as much for the cause of national 

evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advantageously expended) in pro- 
viding suitable halle and bead-quarters, ad- 
8 Congress liberally in advance 

chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying im reporters 
publishing a complete pamphiet separe of 
the proceedings, öte., atc. What done 
must be done s ly, since the ar- 
rangements da completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a rt of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. mittances should be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia, Fa. Will not all friends 
of the movement reapond heartily and at 
once 


DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


I velleve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him 28 above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman qf the General Centennial Commitice. 


At the preliminary Convention held at 
Philadelphia on t. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of m g arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee t 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOO8, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to fif- 
teen. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
apectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollara a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1876, 


WHOLE No. 831. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
J. We demand that churches and other 
proparty ahall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
3. We demand that the em pp yA 


Oon- 
gress, in State Legislaturas, è Davy snd militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other — —— by 
pudlic money, shall be pina 


s. Wa demasa that all 3 for educa- 
tional and charitable — tions of a sectarian character 
aball one. 

Pe Sustained 

the government shall lished; and especially that 

use of the Bible * the publio sohoole, wi whether 

as à text-book or ao book of religious wor- 
„hall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that I by the President of 

ue United States or b, y tua roors of the various States, 


of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 
6. We demand that the 122 Oath In the courts and 
artments of the government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that aimple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury ehall be eatablished in ita stead, 
ine Wo demand that ali laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
inp Sp Seger tenes OL Gunday ae the Sabbath shall be re- 
ë. We demand that all lawa | to the enforcement of 
“Christian” mo shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the re a of natural morality, 
ma rights, and impartial 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 


practical administration of the 8 no pri or ad- 
i pion; t = conceded to oliteal ayatam abut any other spe- 
inaron entire . sys ball be found- 

tanig on a purely secular basis; and that 

shal) prove ni to this end shall bé 


— cg mafinchingly, and And promp 
A FORM OF LOOAL | ORGANIZATION. 


of r 
A e liberty, the tence of free publio 
— d the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
TuxrgErogs, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
re together under the following A 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 
Ast. 1.—Tho name of this Association shall be Taz Lis- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 
aam. 2—The — at Pe of the Liberal League 
oom, ce with — “Demands of Liberal- 
tom" 1 country, and especially in —, nie 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 
Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, — Fa to couperate heared 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of 
above-named object, 


Ant, 3—The means emp R * ta 
atali be regalar local mse mrt aa —— 


addresses, conventions, the p Attorm. r the aca in gen- 
— 9 — all such other moans as are peaceable, orderly, 


‘amr, 4- Such measures shal be adopted for raising funds 
Lr the By-Laws bya 


two-thirds eee 
Agr. K — Any may become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name $o these Articles of Agree- 


F e shall be a President, 
ident, a an Ereou- 
Oomamittees of three members; and thelr duties all be 
ly pertaining to —— oiloei, m President 
be ex-officio a conven- 
ational Liberal Leagu: _ 

‘These Articles of t may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the mem — 7 . 1 r any reg- 

A providad üu — notice of the proposed amen 
at least two 


t to every mem 
r meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE von THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 


3 1. 
Ps ning ——— 8 State shall make 
hment o 


an establia! n, or favor- 
ing ayp 8 form of religion, or gte ng the free 


bevy rs! or permitting in any degree a — ot 

Goureb and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
. to any sect or religious or to 
of sects or ous or taxing the peo- 
2 either directly or Indirectly, for the sup- 
— of an: or religious 29555 of 1 of 


podle: or al ee the 
185 m4 press, or "the 
ly to assemble aa to petition 1 for a re- 


bi in any State. No ever in an 
tate be deprived or any of his or E Der ta, privileges, 
or capacities, or u. tar the ‘ormance of any 
pubiic or private duty, or rendered tent to give 
idence in any court of law or equity, in uence of 


e subject of relig- 


fon. No person shall ever in any State be required b — fd law 
to contribute directly or L the support 
religioni — ty or body of which he or she is nota volun. 
ry member. 
SEror1ion * the United States, nor any State, 
TN mu: ality, or aay civil division of any State 
wail levy any tax, or make any » grant, or 
ap —.— 3a, for the support, or in ald, o. any church, 
religious sect, or denomination ** am school, seminary, or 
— tion of learning, in whic aith or doctrines of 
y religions order or sect shall be tan ht or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or In aid, of any religious charity or ‘purpose of 
sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
“deoriox 4.—Congreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions ent this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


AN ITEM in the New York Sun says that the sam 
of $121,000,000 has been spent in England since 1840 
In building and restoring church ediflces.“ 

Bishop HUxTINdrON (Episcopalian) thinks that 
the exclusion of the Bible from the public schools is 
“foredoomed by circumstances that are to be de- 
plored.” 

BOME STATISTICS, published by the Tax Commis- 
sloners of New York City in obedience to a request 
of the State Legislature, show the value of church 
property exempted in that city from taxation. The 
Protestant Episcopal churches are valued at $10,700,- 
000; the Methodist Episcopal at $2,911,500; the 
Presbyterian at $6,814,000; the Baptist at $2,482,000; 
the Reformed Dutch at $3,401,000; the Congrega- 
tional at $417,000; the Jewish synagogues at $2,000,- 
000; the Oatholic at $6,990,000. These figures do 
not include schools, hospitals, cemeteries, atc, In 
addition, the Catholics have private charity schools 
valued at $2,476,000; private hospitals at $712,000; 
colleges at $048,000; asylums and reformatories at 
$1,248,000; and cemeteries at $155,000. Total of 
Catholic property, $12,538,000. 

THESE ARE the honest, brave words of George 
William Curtis in Harper’s Magazine: Let us re- 
member that Thomas Paine is the author of the In- 
spiring paper that nerved the colonies to declare 
their independence. He put into forcible and resist- 
less form the conviction and the wish which the peo 
ple hardly dared to confess that they entertained. 
They had taken arms not to overthrow, but to main- 
tain a government If the logic of events had 
shown them that their hope of reconciliation was a 
dream, they were reluctant to acknowledge it. They 
were Englishmen still, and their hearts yearned for 
Englaud, But Paine spoke the right word at the 
right moment. He dropped seed that sprouted the 
instant {t touched the soil. In January Common 
Sense was published; in July independence was de- 
clared. That fact justified the title of the pamphlet. 
The common sense of the situation in January, 1776, 
was revolution, not reunion with Britain, Let us 
hope that the portrait of a man who saw this and 
said it for all America will not be wanting in the Cen- 
tennial Gallery of 1876,” 

A FEW DAYS ago a young man called to see us who 
said he had made up his mind, though he could il! 
spare the money, to give twenty-five dollars either to 
the Centennial Congress of Liberals or to Tur IN- 
DEX, just as we thought best, Being convinced of 
the immediate paramount necesalty to the liberal 
cause of a great and successful comvention at Phila- 
delphia this summer, we advised the former course; 
and the noble-hearted radical pald his twenty-five 
dollars for the Congress on the spot. Another young 
man called a day or two later, to contribute five dol- 
lars to the same object. These were acta of sel/- 
sacrifice in each instance, and showed the generous 
spirit which is just as ready to apend and be spent 
for liberalism as for Orthodox IIllbaraliem, the mo- 
ment that liberalism begins to develop the conscious- 
ness of a practical work to do, The world knows 
earnestness when it sees it, and will respect radicals 
as much as fanatics, when they manifest the devo- 
tion and self-forgetfulness which give to fanaticism 
all ite moral power. We fee) new courage and hope, 


as we watch the unmistakable beginnings of a spirit 
destined to baptize the cause of liberalism in Amer- 
ica with an imperishable glory. 

TRE New York State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in his late report to the Legislature, 
recommended a Constitutional guarantee of secular 
schools in that State: Great anxiety exists at pres- 
ent among the people in regard to the schools, 
Althongh the danger may not be immediate, wisdom 
dictates that the evil be prevented before it has an 
opportunity tocome, There are reports that propo- 
sitions have been made, and in some cases accepted, 
that certain parochial schools not under the control 
of the State should be used by the trustees or boards 
of education of the districts in which they are 
located, on condition that the teachers should be ap- 
pointed by those having control of such schools, or 
that the course of Instruction be subject to their 
approval. The adoption of such a policy would be a 
step toward the destruction of our system of public 
instruction. I earnestly recommend that the Legis- 
lature take such steps as will securely imbed in the 
Constitution of the State our common schools, as 
will place them beyond the power of any man or set 
of men, party or sect, to interfere with their admira- 
ble working, or in any manner impair their useful - 
ness or tend to their destruction. Let the Constitu- 
tion beso amended aa to make it obligatory that a 
free, public, unsectarian system shall be maintained 
in the State, thus making our school system a unity 
that will exiat throughout all time.“ 


Ir 18 almost amusing to see how shy the average 
politician and the average secular journal are of any 
political discussion which, however remotely, in- 
volves a reference to religion. Even the Nation, 
which deservedly stands much higher than the aver- 
age secular press, seems unable to rise above the 
superficiality which marks most of the talking and 
writing on this class of subjects. It says in a late is- 
sue: “Mr, Blaine did, indeed, bring forward at*the 
opening of Congress a Constitutional amendment či- 
rected against the Catholics, but the anti-Catholic 
excitement was, as every one knows now, à mere 
flurry ; and all that Mr. Blaine means to do or can do 
with his amendment js, not to pass it, but to use it 
in the campaign to catch anti-Catholic votes.“ We 
do not all dissent from this view of Mr, Blaine or his 
motives; it is eufficiently evident that his ungecta- 
rianism’’ is a sham, being simply Protestant as op- 
posed to Catholic ‘‘sectarianiem.’’ But to intimate 
that the public school question was lor is nothing 
more than an “anti-Catholic excitement,” or a 
mere flurry,” is a proposition which shows how 
easy it is even for able minds to flounder about in 
the shallows of a very profound subject. The school 
question can never be settled without settling the 
true relation of religion to education, of the Church 
to the State, of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion to the fundamental principles of 
free popular government, and a host of kindred in- 
qulries of the utmost moment. The country has 
stumbled, almost by accident, upon a system of pub- 
lic education which is now determinedly challenged 
and impugned from top to bottom, both by the Cath- 
olica and by many Protestants; and the isme raised 
will prove to be the longest-lived and most refractory 
that has yet afflicted the public peace. This genera- 
tion will not live to see the end of it; and the Na- 
tion, instead of dismissing it in this forcible-feoble 
way, would prove its own sagacity much better by 
treating it with the consideration which its gravity 
demands. The school system will be in danger, and 
constantly increasing danger, until the American 
mind has mastered the politico-ethical philosophy 
which alone can permanently sustain it; and this is 
an issue which{will remain vital when the mere 
flurry” of the}Presidential campaign is quite for- 
gotten. 
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The Bible with Reference to Recent 
Archeological Discoveries. 


TRANSLATKD FROM THE “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES" BY 
KATE NEWELL DOGGETT. 


BY JULES SOURY. 


If, as was taught by Heraclitus of Ephesus, every 
thing changes and Is eternally undergoing transfor- 
mapion, the historical sciences must alao be subject to 
the universal ebb and flow of things, and the truth of 
yesterday may become the error of to-morrow. Itis 
especially in the sciences, whose object le almost in- 
accessible to our means of rr that we ob- 
serve this kind of contradiction and perpetual oscilla- 
tion, Comparative mythology is one of these diffi- 
cult studies, in which we progress only by delicate 
approximations. The divine forma evoked by the 
savant crowd confuse each other, undulate vaguely 
as iu a nebulous tailight then vanish, and are lost 
in the abyas of time. ere {a the Faust capable of 
recalling to light and restoring to life these gtacaful 
or terrible shades? This work demands not only 
great penetration, wide sympathies, exquisite per- 
ceptions of the most delicate shades of meaning, but 
also a sort of divination or Intuition. A learned 
man, however eminent, rarely unites such lofty qual- 
ities; but one generation may realize the ideal that 
another has conceived. Our gratitude is none the 
less due to the wise ones who have guided us in this 
study. Others will come more powerful, perhaps, 
but not more sincere, more disinterested than these 
rare spirits. 

It is in the religions system of Chaldes and As- 
syria, as we know it from the cunelform texts and 
the monuments of the empires of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, that we must seek the origin of the rellg- 
ions of Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine. The p - 
tive religion of the peoples of the Semitic race was 
polytheism. Like the ancient inhabitants of the 
valley of the Nile, like the fathers of our own race— 
the Aryans of the shores of the Oxus,—like all the 
human species of the Old and the New World, the 
sedentary or nomad tribes which, from the most re- 
mote antiquity, spread themselves in the countries 
included between Armenia, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Red Sea—Aseyrians, Arabs, Canaanites, Phæœ- 
niclans, Hebrews,—they at first adored the sun, the 
moon, and the planets, light and fire, the immense 
vault of the starry heavens, the mountains—those 

lants born of the earth,—the rivers, forests, and an- 

mals, krea the Aryans of the country of the seven 
rivers, where the most anclent Vedic hymns were 
composed, were ceaselessly moved by the imposing 
spectacle of atmospheric changes—the combats o 
Indra with the dragon that held imprisoned the be- 
neficent water of heaven, and by the thousand acci- 
dents of light and shadow which played in the clouds 
kindled by the fires of the rising or outing sun,—the 
Semites, from Aleppo to the Arabian Sea, from Egypt 


to the Persian Gulf, knew scarcely anything but a sky 
burning and cloudless, the savage solitude of vast, 
pasay pinos, and the Incomparable splendor of nights 
im which the moon, like a queen, seemed todominate 
the army of the skies. f 
Thence the relative poverty of the Semitic my- 
thology. Certainly there ls something besides arid 
deserta In this part of Asia. Not to speak of the cen- 
tral plateau of Arabia, upon the banks of the Euphra- 
tes and in certain parts of Syria the soil, fertilized by 
the rains of winter, produces abundant harvests. At 
the foot of Lebanon there are delicious valleys in 
which the orange, the date, and the banana are load- 
ed with flowers and frult. In autumn and in spring 
Syria ie a paradise; still it often suffers from 
drought, from ‘famine of water.“ Compared with 
the Indus and the Ganges, what are the Orontes, the 
Jordan, or the Adonis? Brooke with pebbly beds 
which, three-fourths of the year, one crosses dry- 


shod. 

Like soil, like race. In these rocky and sandy 
plains the human being will be small, thin, dry, 80 
temperate bis head will be as empty as bia stomach, 
The type of this race, the Bedawin, the nomad Arab, 
scarcely thinks; he knows nothing; his imagination 
is as arid as the desert. A swift horse, a long, 
straight lance, a fine camel, a beautiful woman, are 
the eternal theme of his poems. His sensations 
always the same, create only sentiments and ideas of 
monotonous simplicity. His language is simple; 
simple its syntax, declension, conjugation; ali its 
grammatical forms are equally poor. No abstract 
terms to express universal ideas, But have children 
general ideas? These naive discourses in which the 
propositions are linked together and follow each oth- 
er without other bond than the conjunction and, are, 
in fact, the lan of achild. Such beings, wheth- 
er In nomad or n state, will never be great 
artists, still less 3 ers or sacanis. Aristotle, 
Hippocrates, Ptolemy, all Greek science might pass 


over their horny brains without leaving deeper trace 


than the winter rains in the bed of their torrents. 

But though neither artist, philosopher, nor savant, 
one ta not the less a man, nor can one live in intimate 
relation with Nature without experiencing emotions 
more or less lively, without being penetrated with 
awe or admiration, without glorifying the destructive 
or conservative forces of the universe. Among all 
these forces, indisputably the most powerful is the 
aun, the fire of heaven, source of terrestrial fire, only 
and supreme cause of movement and of life upon 
thie planet. There ia no need of reasoning to com- 
prehend that it is the life itself, the blood, as it were, 
of our celestial father that runs in the veins of our 
mother,—the earth. In the love season, when the 
luminous heaven surrounds and penetrates It, a new 
world springs forth from its fertile bosom. It is this 
life that thrills in the plaine where the warm, humid 
air softly dende the herbs; this that rises in hrab 
and tree, that vocalizes the solitudes with the joyful 
cries of the birda; this that in the seas or running 
streams, on the mountains, in the forest, couples the 

roud male to the lascivious female, that palpitates 
5 all bodies, loves with all beings; but all this ter- 
restrial life, all this warmth, alf thie light are only 
emanations from the sun. We are, says Tyndall, not 
only in a practical but in a purely mechanical sense, 
children of the sun. What the aclence of our days 
has proven the ancient man Instinctively compre- 
hended. 

Far, very far off in the past, before metaphysics ex- 
isted, men adored fire and worshipped the sun, At 
the foundation of the Semitic, as at the foundation 
of the Indo-European religions, the principal myths 
are solar myths. Before trying to understand, they 
contemplated, they described, they sang the universe 
in the hymns and cosmogonies, parte of which have 
come down to us. The sun, moon, and planets, the 
mountains, rivers, and plante, the storm, wind, 
thunder, flre, —all the forces of Nature were divinized, 
adored, above all feared, and became for man, as still 
for some of the lower races of men, creatures en- 
dowed with life, feeling, Intelligence. That which is 
born develops itself and reaches maturity only to de- 
crease and die; the earth and its prodactions, for in- 
stance, were 1 as dependent upon that which 
subsists eternally, changeless, never growing old, like 
the sky and the stars. They found in Nature an 
active canse and a passive one, and divinity, follow- 
Ing human analogy, was conceived as male and 
female; as among the Semites, Baal, and Baalath, 
the active force which creates, es, and de- 
stroys; the passive which concelves, engenders, and 
brings forth. The symbol of the creative power of 
Nature was universally represented in the sanctuaries 
and upon the religious monuments by the o ë of 

meration. The fundamental unity of the two 

orces of the divinity often caused the attributes of 
the male to pass to the female divinity, and recipro- 
cally, thence the hermaphrodite or androgynous 
divinities of 8 and Phenicia. Sometimes even, 
as in the temple of Hierapolis, a third being symbol- 
ized the unity of the two. 


I. 


It ie from the north of Assyria, from the country 
of the Kurds, that the tribe of nomad Semites came 
which, doubtless forced by some Invasion, passed 
the Euphrates, and directed their course from north- 
east to south-west towards the land of Canaan. The 
Ammonites, the Moabites, the Edomites had pre- 
ceded those who were to be called Beni-Heber, or 
Hebrews. Going forth from Ur, the great city of the 
Chaldeans altuated near the confluence of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, they were led at firat by Terah to 
the city of Haran, afterwards by Abraham, son of 
Terah, beyond the river, across Syria, even to the 
land of Canaan. The inhabitants of this coun 
were Semites by the same title as the tribes whic 
came from beyond the Euphrates. The near rela- 


833 of the Chaldeans and these nomads is proven 
by the identity of language and religion. We do not 
learn anywhere in the Bible that these new-comers 
had any difficulty in making themselves understood 
by the old inhabitants, and all the names of cities or 
persons of this nation with which we are acquainted 
are purely Semitic. It is besides demonstrated that 
the Canaahite element ‘dominates in the biblical 
Hebrew; Isalah himself calls Hebrew the | 

of Cansan. All these peoples—Ammonites, Hitti 
Hivites,—whom the Greeke called Phoenicians, h 
then reached a high degree of civilization. be- 
fore hed or sbeorbed the 2! 


against which the Aryane had to struggle in Hindu- 
atan, Caravans of merchants traversed the country 
to sell in Egypt turpentine, frankincense, myrrh, 
etc. The money in use among them was stamped. 
In Genes we read of vessels and ports. In cities 
like Sodom and Gomorrah, which seem to hate made 
upon the naire Hedawin the mme impression as 
Babylon, we find certain refinements of manners not 
customary among barbarians. The Canaanites had 
long ou the gross fetichism which we find in 
the family of Abraham. Rachel steale the idola of 
her father. Why hast thou robbed me of my 
gods?“ says Laban to Jacob, Rachel, having con- 
cealed them in the ‘‘camei’s furniture, seated her- 
self upon them, and, when her father came to her 
tent, she found a pretext for esate search. 

Says the prebendary of Salisbury, The ready der- 
terity and presence of mind with which she concealed 
her theft show her an apt pupil in her father’s schoo) 
of untruth.” In another passage of Genesis we read 
that Jacob buries under an oak near Sichem the 
idols, talismans, and amulets of the people of his 
house. Many times the Bible shows us the descend- 
ants of Abraham as idolaters and polytheiets. In 
the book of Joshua, Terah, the father of Abraham, 
le represented a4 pagan and polytheiet, as well as 
their ancestors who, from ancient times, had dwelt 
beyond the river,—that js, the Euphrates. 

us, even If the Bible did not expressly tell us 
so, we should find at almost every page of the old 
booke of Israel and of the prophets of the eighth 
century, facts which testify to the idolatrous feti- 
chism and polytheism of the Semites. In the first 
place we may declare it a self-evident truth that 
there could not exist fundamental differences in the 
religious conceptions of families, of peoples inhabit- 
ing the dame countries, speaking the same language, 
and, according to their own avowal, deecending gen- 
éslogically one from the other. But the polytheism 
of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Syrians, the 
Pheenicians, and the pre-Islamic Arabe isan incon- 
teatable fact. Not iess incontestable is the pore 
ism of the Terabiten; that lo, the peoples which, like 
the Ieraelites, descended from Terah,—the Edomites 
the Ammonites, the Moabites, the Ishmaelites, All 
these tribes which came from Chaldes and Assyria 
worshipped the stars and fire; they found in Pales- 
tine the worship of thessmegods. The names, even, 
of some of these divinities were identical, which proves 
their original kinship. Nomina, numina, says the 
axiom which in the school of Kuhn has become the 
key of comparative or erry 
n Genesis it {s related that Abrabam, the myth- 
ical father of the Hebrews, met In the land of Cana- 
an Melchizedék, king of Salem, who was priest, or 
cohen, of El-Elion, father of heaven and earth. 
god El, who continued to be the God of the children 
of Israel to the time of the exodus from pt, and 
who almost always 514 accompanied by an at- 
tribute, as El-Elion, EI-Schaddai, El-Kanna, El-H ai. 
seems to have been common to all the families of the 
Semitic race. In the Greek and Latin Inscriptions 
of Syria, lately one by Mr. Waddington, we 
find meption of monuments of the worship of 
Kronos, as the Greeks called El. We find El again 
in the Phoenician colonies at Carthage, As to the 
characteristic of universality, El ie in the Semitic 
pantheon what Djans is in the Indo-European. The 
Assyrian {dea of God is given by the word Ilon, and 
the ideographic character of this notlon had in the 
beginning the form of a star. It was the highest 
divinity of the Babylonians, as is indicated by the 
name of the t city of which El was the tutelar 
divinity,—Bab-E] or Bab-Ilon, the door of El. In 
Aesyria be recelved the appellation, exclualvely 
national, of Ashur. The inscriptions designate him 


as “king or chief of the gods, supreme lord, father of 
the 5.“ Some rare monuments belonging to 
Assyria give to Ilon, or Ashur, a wife, the counterpart 


of himself, his passive form. Whether this god prim- 
itively designated the starry heavens or light, 3 
sidereal signification has always been attributed to 
him; he bas been likened to the planet Saturn; 
Berosus calle him Kronos; and aceording to San- 
choniathon, Kronos was called El by the Phoenicians. 
The supreme God of the children of Israel was aleo 
of the Cansanites. We seo, too, that the Terahites 
accepted as sacred certain places venerated by the 
inhabitants of the country, trees, mountains, pgs 
of water, and Beths-El, or houses of El. ese 
primitive sanctuaries were huge blocks set up in all 
places, especially upon the hills, in testimony of 
some oath, or in memory of some Important event. 
These stones were consecrated with oll, wine, or the 
blood of sacrifices. Later the origin of these Dnt 
lithic monuments was attached to the legende of the 
patriarchs, and altars and temples were erected upon 
their sites. These are the baméth, or shipi aces,” 
so often spoken of in the Bible; mentioned also upon 
the atela of Mesa as in the inscription of Umm ei 
awdsnid, etc., and where the offering of sacrifices was 
continued } after the centralization of the wor- 
ne at Jerusalem. 
II these nomad tribes that, with their flocks, 
poured into the land of Canaan were a scourge to its 
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inhabitants. Like the Bedawin of our days, they 
did not enter the cities, but pitched their tents in the 
fields, pillaged the country, and devoured everything, 
even to the last spire of grass. More than one city 
shared the fate of Sichem, where they slew the men 

stole pes ng there was in the houses, and led 
away captive the women and the flocks. The soil of 
Palestine seems not to have aufficed for the mainte- 
nance of all these hordes, for we read that the last 
comers, the children of Israel, several times went 
down into Egypt to escape famine, as, a little while 
ago, ten or twelve thousand Arabs from the prov- 
inces of Bengazi and Tripoli, driven by hunger, left 

e 


the country and crossed desert to E 
During the thirteenth dynasty the Semitic tribos 
of the North had begun to invade Lower t. 


Nomads like Abraham snd tlie eons of Jacob, whose 
whole p possessions consisted of flocks, were, in the 
eyes of the ans, ‘“‘shepherd-kings,’’—Hykeos 
Ute the other hordes of Arabia, Syria, and the land 
of Canaan. The relationship of the Hyksos and 
the Terahites is no longer a matter of donbt. We 
know that under the eighteenth dynasty the ancient 
rulers of the country gradually regain the ascend- 
ancy, and the shepherds were ob to abandon 
Avaris (Tanis) and leave t. The Hebrews re- 
mained. They bad established themselves to the 
north-east of Egypt in the land of Goshen, which is 
upon the route to Canaan. Situated between tha 
Red Sea and the Nile, this country was ao rich In 
aaturage it was called the best part of the land. 
he Semites, frightfully frultful, Increased and mul- 
tiplied so rapidly that the Pharaohs of those days, 
“who knew not Joseph,“ did not witness the pros- 
ty of these she herds without disquietude. The 
tians, who held them in horror, and who, ac- 
cording to Manetho, would have expelled them as 
impare, oppressed them, loaded them with grievous 
burdens, Not to speak of the paintings of several 
Egyptian tombs in which we see the Semites making 
bricks and building walls under the eye of Egyptian 
overseers armed with long whips, a hieroglyphic In- 
scription of the reign of Rhamees, mentions the 
Aberiou, or Hebrews, among the people employed In 
public works. No human creature was leas fitted for 
this kind of labor than a child of Israel. The He- 
brews went out of Egypt and abandoned the land of 
Goshen about 1820, According to Kuenen, who 
agreea with Lepsius, Bengsch, Bunsen, and Chabas, 
the emigration took place in the reign of Amenoph- 
this, successor of Rhamses II. The leader of the 
emigration bore an Egyptian name, and, accordin 
to all the historians, he had been Instructed in all 
the learning of the Egyptians. Manetho, who, in 
agreement with the Bible, designates Moses as the 
political and religious chief of the children of Israel, 
makes of the future legislator of the Hebrews a priest 
of Heliopolis, Nothing more Is known, and probably 
never will be, of Moses, At least five or six centu- 
riea separate his epoch from that in which the oldest 
documents that speak of him were written. The 
grand and living image which we admire in Exodus 
aud the book of Numbers has no historic feature. 
We cannot prove that a single law of the Decalogue 
goes back to Moses; we can prove, on the contrary, 
that such origin fs inadmissible, for the greater num- 
ber of those laws, especially with the additions that 
accompany the Ten Commandments in the somewhat 
divergent versiona of Exodus and Deuteronomy. 
When the children of Israel returned to the ang of 
Canaan they were idolaters and polytheists as when 
they left it. Their principal divinity was no lo 
El, but Jah, whom the people worshi ander the 
form of a bull of molten metal. No phenomenon ia 
more common in the history of religions than the 
pearance of new gods which dethrone the old. 
hus, among the Hindus and the Greeks, Varounas 
fades gradually before Indra, Ouranos before Zeus. 
Bat if the old divinities no longer govern, they al- 
ways reign. The god El, whose name we find every- 
where In the Bible, especially in the poetic books, 
did not disa before Jah, nor before the other 
gods, or Elohim of the Semitic pantheon; but he ia 
no longer the national god, the tatelar divinity of the 
confederate tribes of Israel. Jah is henceforth the 
god of [erael, as Chemosh (Kamés) was the god of 
the Moabites, Molech of the Ammonites, Orotal— 
light or fire of El—of the Edomites and Ishmaelites. 
We are struck with the singularly sombre and ter- 
rible character of these divinities. All these gods are 
s of fire, who feed upon fat and blood, and devour 
aman victims. Do not let us forget that these 
shepherd-tribes were still half-savage. Many centu- 
ries even after the epoch at which we have arrived, 
we read in the legislation of the Hebrews of the re- 
. of strange customs and depraved tastes 
ound only among the grossest peoples. They are 
forbidden to tattoo themselves, to feed upon Insects, 
reptiles, etc., etc. The gods of the Terahites were 
naturally as sanguinary as their worshippers. Fora 
long time they maintained a sinister and sensual 
character which distinguished them from the Cana- 
anite divinities, Not, I repeat, that these different 
Semitic families adored divinities essentially differ- 
ent. Aside from local worship, which we find among 
all peoples, their gods were the sun, moon, and stars 
im turn considered as the cause of production and 
destruction in the world. But while some celebrated 
with joy and orgies the god of life and light, Baal and 
hie Baalath, the king and queen of heaven, others 
were led to propitiate, by bloody sacrifices and cere- 
monies of frantic cruelty, the implacable fury of the 
flaming star, the insatiable Molech, who every year 
devoured hie children. In fact it was to the sun of 
Spring and the aun of Summer that worship was 
rendered. Whether the was called El, Bel, Baal, 
Adonis, Tammuz, Hadad, Rimmon or Molech, Jah, 
Chemosh, Milcom, it was always the sun. 5 
whether the goddess were called Baalath, Berketo, 
Anhera, or Astarte, she is always a telluric or celes- 


tial divinity, the earth or the moon, We may add 
that often the sun and the moon were replaced by 
the planets. From the most remote antiquity the 
sun considered as Molech has been confounded with 
the planet Saturn. Adar, originally a solar god, a 
god of fire, became later the god of the planet Saturn. 

(The name of the god worshipped by 
the Israelites in the desert, Amos v., 27, has just 
been read in the Assyrian form upon a tablet which 
by thie word explains the second part of the name of 
the planet Saturn in Accadien, 9 

Considered as Baal, the sun has been identified 
with the great star of fortune Jupiter; and Venus, as 
the little star of fortune, was associated with him. 

It is now proven that at the time of the exod 
from Egypt, in the desert, and even in the time of 
the J t and fire were, among the Israelites 
not symbols of the divinity, but the divinity itself, 
Jahi god pr light and fire, ia no other than the sun 
considered as Molech. As Molech, he le represented 
under the form of a bull of metal, brass, iron, or 
gold. The golden calf worshipped in the desert is no 
more an ptian idol than were the two bulls of the 
same metal worshipped in the time of Jeroboam in 
the sanctuaries of Dan and of Bethel. Jah is not an 
1 — god, ss many have erroncously believed. 
The time bas in which we can pretend to ac- 


count for the religious or the philosophic systems of 


diverse 1 by succesaive and univers: wW- 
ings, t was little other then a facile means of 
ascending to a pretended primitive revelation, A 
contrary doctrine has gained the day in science. 
How can we | ne that hordes like the children of 
Israel unders anything of the civilization of the 
Egyptians, and went so far as to borrow their relig- 
fous ideas? A sojourn of several centuries in a 
country, four hundred years and more, must have 
modified the habits of a people, and it is certain both 
Phæniciana and H ws borrowed much from 
Egypt; bat these lo were all external, and had 
erence only to certain matarial details of civiliza- 
tlon, of worship, and of sacerdotal ations, as the 
holy ark, the breastplate of the high-priest, the linen 
ephod, and other of the costume of the priests, 
sacred utensils of the sacrifice, etc. So the He- 
brews borrowed from Assyria the winged bulls with 
human head which we find at the gates of all the 
palaces, the cherubim which guarded the entrance to 
the terrestrial paradise, the ark of the covenant, and 
the Holy of Holles of the temple of Solomon, and 
which served as a steed to Jehovah. So far as Egypt 
ia concerned, it la probable these loans were in part 
posterior to the exodue from the country. 

These shepherds encamped upon the old land of 
the Pharaohs might have remained there a thousand 

ears without making the least progress. They saw 

eipt only from without. More numerous, they 
might have crushed the civilization of the peoples of 
the Nile valley, but they would never have under- 
stood it. They remained as much strangers to all 
higher culture as the Bedawin of our 2 who, only 
a few leagues from Damascus or Bagdad, preserve 
their patriarchal customs. 

Nor did the other nomad Semites who had invaded 
Egypt adopt the indigenous religion, But M. de 
Rougé bas en the existence ofa religion com- 
mon, in the beginning, to some of the peoples of the 
Delta and of Syria. He admits a primitive kinship 
between the Mishraltes and the Canaanites. The 
god Set, or Sutech, of the Egyptian monuments, be- 

ore becoming the sombre Typhon, the adversary of 
Osiris, was the national god of the shepherds; the 
Semitic name of Bet was Schad, Thus we find in 
Egypt in very remote times the Schaddai, or Al- 

gbty, of the Hebrews. That also, saya Francots 
Lenormant, was one of the appellations of the Syro- 
Pheenician mythology, whose origin has been proven 
in the religions of Chaldea and Assyria, 

—.— name Asit, or Asid, that we read in the oldest 
epigraphic monument of Assyria, nineteenth century 
before the Christian era, sometimes given to Ashur 
with a prosthetic a, which does not prevent recogni- 
tion of the root, is the same as the Hebrew Schaddai. 
But Ashur la the national Assyrian form of the au- 
preme god Ilu, El.) 

Jah is not an Egyptian god, proven trrefutably by 
the fact that the name of this divinity is Chaldean. 
The mysterious tetragrammaton, the ineffable word, 
whose letters bear in the Bible the vocalization of the 
word Adonai, presents evidently the root havah, 
Chaldean form, dialectic variety of a Hebrew verb 
which signifies to breathe, to live, to be. The name 
of this divinity, generally pronounced Jehovah, must 
originally have been Yahaveh. This form was later 
contracted into Jahon and Jf. As to the significa- 
tion of the name, philologists have long recognized in 
as the god of existence, he who has and who gives 

e. 

The Aramean name of the god Jehovah proves 
both his great antiquity and his Chaldee-Assyrian 
origin. Every one knows that the worship of fire 
and light come from the Iranian plateau of Asia, 
When the Terahites abandoned Chaldea and passed 
the Euphrates, they worshipped, among others, the 
god Jehovah; they worshipped him at the time of 
heir first sojourn in the land of Canaan; they wor- 
shipped him in Egypt; and it was doubtless the ark 
of this god they carried into the desert. If originally 
he was not so popular as the other divinities of 
Israel, If ages were necessary for him to become the 
national divinity of this people, and still other ages to 
be considered as the only of the universe, there 
ie nothing in thie which should surprise us. Appar 
ently the worship of Jehovah belongs especially to 
the aristocracy of the Terahite tribes. Maz Miller 
shows us that religions at first have belonged to fam- 
Illes and to extremely restricted socleties of men. 

Jehovah belonged In a special manner to the Bent- 
Israel, If we may believe the Bible itself, Balak, 
son of Zippor, King of Moab, threatened by an inva- 


slon-of the children of Israel, sent elders of Moab 
and of Midian to the shores of the Euphrates to a 
famous seer, Balaam, son of Beor, that he might 
curse the invaders. But this seer of Mesopotamia 
cursed and blessed in the name of Jeho We 
may note in passing that Balaam at the same time 
worships Baal, sets 1 altars, and Iimmolates to him 
calves and rams, Movers and others have proven 
that Jehovah designates the supreme god among 
several Semitic peoples. This name ie found In its 
contracted form in a great number of Canaanite or 
Pheenician proper names, Greek writers, Diodorus 
Siculus for instance, mention Jaon or Jao. The 
most curious text we can recall here is perhaps that 
of the oracle of Apollo at Claras, mentioned by 
Macrobius, which, as Lobeck and Movers have de- 
monstrated, ia not the a al work of a Gnostic 
Christian. According to this oracle Jehovah is the 
greatest of all the gods, the supreme divinity, the 
solar god regarded under four faces which are the 
four seasons of the year. He le Hades in winter, 
Zeus in spring, the san in summer, and Jao in au- 
tamn. The epithet of mild and effeminate that is 
here given to Jao shows clearly that Adonis ls meant 
whose central worship was at Byblos in Lebanon, 
and whom Sanchoniathon calls the Most High, Elion 
aa the god of Melchizedek. So in Pheenicla, Jao is 
oe source of life that animates all Nature. Jao is 
the sun. 

In all the books of the Pentateuch except Denter- 
onomy, Jehovah is not the only god of the Hebrews; 
he is simply more powerful than all the other gods. 
Jehovah is El-Elohim, the god of gode, like Zeus or 
Indra. This polythelem breaks out everywhere in 
the old books of Israel. Thus the messengers of 
Jephthah say to the king of the Ammonites, Dost 
thon not possess the country that Chemosh thy god 
has given thee as a heritage? So we possess the land 
of all those whom Jehovah our god has driven out 
before us.“ It fs remarked very properly that all 
which is read upon the stela recently discovered, 
which Mesa the King of Moab had set up to hia god 
Chemosh, might have been found upon a monument 
of the same kind, upon an ebenezer set up by a king 
of Judah or of Israel to his god Jehovah. Chemosh, 
angry with hia people, had delivered them into the 
handa of their enemies; he became favorable to 
them again, and crushed the adversaries of the King 
of Moab, Jehovah, whose name is found upon this 

illar, — and acts no otherwise In the booke of 

Is people. 

The — of the divinity that recurs at almost 
every verse of the Bible, Elohim, isa plural. ‘‘Plu- 
ral of majesty, plural of excellence,“ it ia sald. So 
belt. Itis true that, wherever it was possible, the 
last writers of the sacred books baye pas In the ein- 

ular words that at first were in map ural; but they 

ave not been able so perfectly to efface all trace of 

olytheiem that we do not find striking proofs of it 
fa certain forme of speech which have survived the 
destruction of the ancient beliefs of Ierael, The 
popular phraseology, thesurest and most authentic 
monument of the ideas of a people, did not always 
lend itself to the pious scruples of the scribes, (Gen, 
xx., 18; xxxv., T. Exod. XXII., 4, 8. Deut. v., 28. 
Jos, xxly., 10. I. Sam. XVII., 28, 36. II. Sam. vii., 
23. I. Kings XI., 2. Ps. Ivill., 11. Jer. ., 10; 


XXIII., 36.) 

In certain parallel passages the oldest version 
makes the verb agree with Elohim, while the more 
modern pou It In the singular. They did still more. 
In certain passages of which we have a double recen~ 
sion, we see that everywhere the word Jehovah bas 
been substituted for the word Elohim. (Psalms xiy. 
and Iii.) In the bookes of the prophets the name 
Jehovah {s the usual expression to designate the 
divinity. The word Elohim ie very rare in this sense, 
and ls seldom employed except In certain formulas 
or modes of speech consecrated by usage. On the 
contrary the nearer we ascend to the times of the 
oldest monuments of Hebraic literature, the more 
frequent we find the use of the word Elohim. Levit- 
icus, and Numbers (except from xij.-xxiv.) are all Je- 
hovahiat, while in Exodus the Elohistand Jehovablst 
documents are of almost equal extent; in Genesis 
the first predominates. In our opinion Elohim is the 

lural of Eloah, and 3 several Eloah, Elohim 
s the evident, undeniable proof of the primitive poly- 
thelem of the children of Israel. 

The history of the religion of the Hebrews attests 
that among this people, also, the religious idea was 
born of the sentiment of terror. The fear of the 
Lord ls the foundation of all the religion of Israel. 
The passages one might cite are Innumerable. 
Jacob wears by the terror“ of hie father Issac. 
Jehovah, like Indra and Zeus, manifests himself in 
the forces of Nature and in atmospheric phenomena. 
The wind is his breath; bis voice le the thunder that 
makes the desert tremble and breaks in pieces the 
cedars of Lebanon. He causes the snow and the hail 
to fall, he covers the ground with hoar-frost, be pro- 
duces the Ice and the cold. It is he who stirs up the 
soa when the waves thereof arise. But it is, above 
all, by fire that Jehovah reveale himself to bis wor- 
shippers, The tempest, Iightnings, and thunder an- 
nounce his coming upon Horeb and upon Binal, 
where he appeared in the fame, in the midst of a 
burning bush that the fire did not consume. We sea 
him descend, the darkness under his feet, borne upon 
the wings of achernb. Smoke iasues from his nos- 
trils, and a devouring fire goes out of his mouth. 
From the heavens Jehovah thunders, and Elion, the 
Most High of the Phenicians, Carthaginians, etc., 
makes his volce heard. He shoots forth his arrows 
and disperses his enemies; he makes his lightnings to 
shine and devours them. In the desert Jehovah 
marched before the children of Israel in a pillar of 
clond by day, in a pillar of fire by night. He ap: 
peared to Abrahsm in the midst of the night-shad- 


ows as a smoking oven. To show that he was well- 
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pleased with a sacrifice, he darted forth in flames be- 
tween the morsels of the victims spread out upon the 
altar. He reveals himself thus to Abraham, to 
Gideon, to Ellas. Let ue remember that among the 
Hebrews, as among the Persians, fire ie pure; that 
the everlasting fire was to be maintalned upon the 
altar by a priest; that the same word designates both 
the fire and the sacrifice. Of the victims offered, 
bulls, rams, sheep, goats, birds, Jehovah reserves to 


himself the fat, of which he finds the odor able 
when it rises to heaven as a sweet savor. All the fat 
belonga to Jehovah, we read In Leviticus, (Levlt- 


{cus III., 16.) He trembles with joy at the idea of a 
slaughter, à massacre, a butchery of men and beasts. 
He streams with blood and fat, The sword of Je- 
hovah is drunk, naya Isaiah; it drops blood; it te cov- 
ered with fat, with the blood of lambs and of he- 
gosts, with the fat of the reins of rams. 


Naturally the young of man belongs to Jehovah as 
well as the young of beasts and the fruit of the tree, 
All the gods of the Semites, El-Schaddai, Adonis, 


Baal, Molech, Jehovah, Chemosh, are conceived 
as monarchs of the Orient. They have absolute 
rights over everything that ie born or dies in their 
‘empire, Man acknowledges himself a vassal; he wor- 
ships “the master,“ and brings to his lord the firet 
fruits of his flock, of his field, of his family. So far 
as originally identical with Molech, Jehovah claimed 
all the first-born. ‘Sacrifice to me every one that 
openeth the womb, all the first-born among the chil- 
dren of Israel, the first-born of man, and the fret- 
born of beasts, for all that is mine,” Human sacri- 
fices have without doubt exieted among all peoples, 
but they held an exceptionally high place in the Se- 
mitic religions; it was long before they disappeared 
from them. Everywhere, indeed, where thege relig- 
fons have penetrated, even among other races, we 
And traces of Molech worship. In all the sanctuaries 
of the Phcenician colonies established upon the 
shores or in the islands of the Mediterranean, at 
Carthage, in Sicily, at Marseilles, at Rhodes, at Sal- 
amis, in Crete, there were bulls of metal or brazen 
statues of the god. At certaln fixed epochs, In cer- 
taln explatory ceremonies, or when they wished to 
avert some scourge, they threw into the sides of the 
bull or upon the arms of the statue, heated to a white 
beat, men and children. 

Nothing is better established than the existence of 
euch sacrifices among the Hebrews in honor of Jeho- 
vah, and that down to the time of Josiah, perhapa 
even to that of the return from the captivity of Baby- 
lon, The epoch of the patriarchs offers us, in Gene- 
ais xxli., a notableexample. During their sojournin 
Egypt the Beni-Ierae] continued to offer to God their 
first-born (Ezek, Xx., 20.) Thus the Ierselites were 
in the eyes of the Egyptians, worshippers of the ayil 
principle, of Typhon, murderer of Osiris. In the 
time of the Judges we have the history of Jephthah 
and his daughter, of Samuel, and of Agag. David 
appeases the anger of Jehovah by putting to death 
seven sons and grandsons of Saul; he casta into the 
furnace prisoners of war. At Gilgal, a celebrated 
Sanctuary, oxen and men were sacrificed to the 
molten bulls of Jehovah. A passage in Micah shows 
that an explatory virtue attached to the sacrifice of 
the first-born. ‘‘Shall I offer my first-born to atone 
for my crime, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?“ Throughout the duration of the monarchy 
these sacrifices were made in the 3 of Israel 
and of Judah, particularly In the valley of Hinnom 
near Jerusalem, to the south of Mount Sion. There 
was the famous Tophet, a sort of pyreua, or sacred 
hearth, kept up by the priesta. Here are some ex- 
pressions of Isaiah which have not received all the at- 
tention they merit, for they seem to leave no doubt 
of the nature of Tophet: Tes, since yesterday 
(long time) Tophet is prepared, It is prepared for 
Molech, it ls deep and wide. Its pyre has fire and 
wood in abundance. The breath of Jebovah burns 
like a torrent of sulphur.” Is. xxx., 33. Upon 
this smoking altar the Hebrewe threw their firat- 
born. Jehovah, the flame of the sacrifice, devoured 
these offerings. Numerous passages in the Bible 
show that the children were not merely passed 
through the fire, bat given as food to the flames. 

Later, after the captivity of Babylon, when mono- 
thelam had triumphed, they softened certain expres- 
sions which would have scandalized the pious Jews 
assembled in the synagogues upon the Sabbath day 
to hear the reading of the holy books, We have 
proof that the Biblical texts have undergone modifi- 
cations of this kind in parallel passages like II. 
Chron, xxviil., 1-4; II. Kings xvi., 3. In one it 
le said the king of Judah, Achaz, burnt hla sons In 
the fire; in the other he only passed them through 
the fire. The divine legends at need Inspired in peo- 
ple and in kings these kinda of sacrifice. 

Eusebius, has preserved a fragment of the history 
of Phanicla by Philo of Byblos, in which Kronos, 
whom the Phoenicians called El, immolated his only 
son to avert the perils of war that threatened the 
countries of which he waa king. It ja that which 
Mesa, king of Moab, also did, who, under the same 
circumstances, sacrificed to Chemosh his own first- 
born; for all the forme of Molech, as the Milcom of 
the Ammonites and the Chemosh of the Moabltes, to 
whom Solomon built temples upon the hills of Jeru- 
salem, or the Adrammelech (II. Kings xvil., 31) 
and the Anammelech of the colonies of captive 
Chaldeans and Susians whom Sennacherlb had trans- 
ponas to Samarla; all these local forma of Molech 

ad, like Jehovah, their devouring pyres and their 
valleys of Ben-HInnom. 

What ia the consecration of the firat-born to Jaho- 
vah? What is circumcision but a transformation of 
these sacrifices brought about Inevitably by the soft- 
ening of manners? Circumcision which, like the 


sacrifice, took place the eighth day after birth, was | 


also a bloody rite whose object was to appease the 
divinity. The life of the first-born was redeemed by 


an indemnity of five shekels of silver for a male, and 
three shekels of silver for a female, which were paid 
to the priests, it. 


Besides Jehovah and the other forms of tho Semitic 
Molech, the god who had the greatest number of 
altara and temples in Palestine waa indisputably 
Baal. During the period of the Judges and of Sam- 
uel, almost two centuries, the worshippers of Jeho- 
vah associated the worship.of Baal and of Ashera 
with that of the national god, If we see the name 
of Jehovah In the proper names of thia time as Joas, 
Jothan, Jonathan, ete., we find that of Baal in other 
p names of the same epoch, Gideon, a judge of 
Israel, calls himself Jerubbaal; Saul, the anointed of 
Jehovah, gives to one of his soms the name of Es- 
baal; and Jenathas, «nd the son of Jonathan in 
De 
openly polythelstic kings, Ike and Solomon 
especialy under thelr successors, the worship of 
Baal Ashera was without any doubt the most 
popular in the two kingdoms of the north and the 
south, Under the reign of Achab, the famous 
prophet, or nåbi, of Jehovah, Elijah alone slays four 

undred and fifty prophets of Baal, and four hundred 
of Ashera., Jezebel and Atbaliah, so ill-used by the 
Jehovahist writers of the books of the Kings and the 
Chronicles, loved to surround themselves with priests 
and priestesses of these cheerful and naively sensu- 
ous divinities. The symbols and worship of Baal 
and Ashera were often introduced into the worship 
of the temple of Jehovah at Jerusalem. Toa pie- 
tistic king like Hezekiah, who destroyed the high 
pacon broke the pillars of Baal, tore ap, cut, or 

urned the symbols of Ashera, succeeded kings less 
intolerant, better politicians, like Manassah and 
Amon, who, not to shock the beliefs of the majority, 
rebuilt the high places,” gøplaced Ashera in the 
temple at Jerusalem, and stablished the worship 
of Basi, It was in vain that Josiah, the blind instru- 
ment of the sacerdotal coup d'état of Hilkish, over- 
turned all that Manassah bad set up. This Hebrew 
Don Quixote, whose brain was turned by the dark, 
mysterious discourses of his E posa was impoll- 
tic enough to provoke Necho II., Pharaoh of Egypt. 
The man who slew the priests of Baal even in the 
cities of Samaria failed to be protected by his god 
Jehovah, for he was left among the dead in the val- 
ley of Megiddo. 

(CONOLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


LETTER TO o. B. 
HAM. 


AN OPEN FROTHING- 


Dear Siz :— 

I have looked upon you always as one of the broad- 
est-minded and most comprehensive among our lib- 
eral thinkers and writers, Your views and opinions 
upon all aubjecta discussed by radicals I ever have 
awalted with happy anticipations, confident that you 
would indicate at least the true direction for all really 
catholic minds to take. I' certainly never haye ex- 
pected from you the least word that should even seem 
to discourage any one of us from taking the most In- 
dependent position, and pursuing the most indepen- 
dent line of action, that our individual judgments 
might dictate, However insistegt and relterative 
others might be upon any special idea, measure, or 
method; whatever near approach to dogmatism any 
other radical might make, in urging any to him favor- 
{te doctrine or scheme,—you of all men I have ex- 

cted would ayoid anything of this; would rather 
nyite and encourage, first and last, to the freest 
thinking and acting, even though thie should lead to 
divisions and diversions in our ranka; for I believed 
you wise enough with radical wisdom to value free- 
dom and independence above any mere party expe- 
diency or party efficiency. In all my association 
with you on the staff of INDEX writers, I do not re- 
call a single instance wherein you gave voice to any 
narrow counsel or politic appeal; wherein you ut- 
tered any cry that rallied radicals to close-knit, 
serried organization, or that had a strenuous sound 
to sweep them into phalanxes to be hurled against a 
particular enemy. On the contrary, the whole im- 

ression left upon me from your published utterances 
s that you are more of a philosopher than a reform- 
er, more of a thinker than an organizer; and that 
your individual tastes and habits of mind commit 
ou rather to private and personal methods of fnd- 
ng and furthering truth, than to any specific public, 
political, or party action, 

5 this opinion of your general spirit, pur- 
one, and aim, I confess to no little surprise in read- 
ng your editorial contribution in THE INDEX of 
March 30, entitled, Concentrate.“ It reads, permit 
me to say, like something wholly sores to your 
pen; and were not your ever welcome initials ap- 
pended to it, you are the last writer to whom I 
should refer it. That I may the more effectively in- 
dicate my own dissent from the sentiments therein 
expressed, allow me to quote a few of its pregnant 
sentences: 

“The ineffectiveness so much complained of by 
liberals, and so justly too, is due in considerable 
measure to their diffusiveness. They scatter their 
force: worse than that, they divide their force, and 
set detachments against one another; they are jeal- 
oua, factious, partisan. They support, or rather try 
to support, try desperately and vainly to support, too 
many papers; they undertake too many incidental 
projects; they stickle over too many pointe of purely 
speculative interest; they indulge in too many pri- 
vate crotchets. The secret of combination is the 
willingness to concede some things for the sake of a 
few things of essential concern. 

“There are two interests of vital moment to all lib- 
erals of whatever school; the release of the civil pow- 
ers from ecclesiastical influence, and the overthrow of 


‘nimbus on Ita 


3 in the realm of mind,—the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State, and the complete enfran- 
chisement of the intellect. These two things all lib- 
erala who deserve or claim the name have at heart 
sincerely, These two things are of prime conse- 
quence to them all as elementary conditions of their 
success in other directions.... There ls money 
enough, and mind enough, and earnestness enough 
to make the Liberal Leagues triumpbant in their 
work of 2 the government, and to beget 
modesty in the Catholics on the one side and the 
Protestants on the other..., 

„If the organs of liberallam In different parts of 
the country would lay their emphasis, for six, or even 
for three, months on two or three primary ideas, 
nothing more would be required... . 

„TRE INDEX seems to be doing Its part to infuse a 
working spirit into the liberal boat. That its efforts 
should not be seconded would be indeed a mis- 
fortune.”’ 

In stating my objections to the foregoing remarks, 
I will concentrate all my minor points In one chief 
Indictment, It ls this; that in the whole article in 

uestion you epeak of the radicals in this country as 
ough they formed, or should form, some conscious 
party in the State, or sect in the Church, of America; 
aod as though their deliberate purpose was, or 
should be, fo overthrow some other party or sect. 

Now my ponesption of the radical uprising is 
something quite different from this, and 1 had pre- 
viously supposed that yours was. According to my 
idea, radicalism was not born at all as a new party or 
a new sect; it was not born with any party or secta- 
rian mission whatsoever. It was born out of parties 
and oul of sects, and ita destiny was to grow away 
From both, and to be neither, The very thing that 

ou complain of in it—namely, its tendency to ‘‘dif- 

usiveness,’’—is in my eyes its very glory and attrac- 
tiveness, To this end was it born, and for this cause 
came it into the world,—to be “diffusive.” The v 
instant that radicalism shall begin to concentrate, 
to organize, to form itself into leagues and combina- 
tions offensive and defensive; to say, with impera- 
tive self-consclousness, ‘‘Go to now, I will do so and 
80, I will oppose this, I will destroy that,’’—in that 
game instant it will begin to stiffen, to harden, to 
foasilize, and to become itself an occasion for a new 
protest and a new departure. I believe you to be too 
careful and wise a student of history not to foresee 
that this would be the Inevitable effect of any de- 
terminate organization of the radical elements in this 


country. 
No! the very hope of radicalism, that shines as a 
w to-day, Is that it shall not con- 

contrate,” that it shall not organize, that it shall not 
go up and down the country “‘leaguing”’ its forces to- 
ether in wilful determination,—putting iteelf under 

Istinguished leadership, lifting up bannere with 
mottoes, uttering slogans and rall cries. There 
ls not inherent virtuè enough in any ible party 
under heaven, that would long withbold it from be- 
coming tyrannical and corrupt so soon as it should 
become fairly established and self-conscious. 1 say 
it with all conceivable respect and good feeling for 
those who bold a different yiew—aneverthelesa, 1 eay 
it because I honestly believe {t,—that those who ad- 
vocate the concentration“ and organization“ of 
radicalism, the gathering together its Individual ele- 
ments and driving them against some objective point, 
are its most mistaken and unwise friends; and in the 
end, if that were possible, they would kill it, and 
cause it to die as disgraceful a death as ever attended 
any party that existed. The ineffectiveness“ of 
radicalism, of which you now complain, would surely 
begin when it was organized; it will not begin before. 
At present it is effective beyond calculation; it is 
effective as a thought, as an idea, sa a spirit. By 
virtue of ita very “‘diffuaiveness’’ it prevails, When 
any man, or any set of men. wilfully try to spread it, 
it will stop epreading, How was it with Unitarian- 
ism? Those of us who came out of that ought to 
have brought some wisdom with us! So long aa it 
was content and believing enough to remain a free 
and diffusive element in New England civilization, 
unharnessed with preambles and proclamations; un- 
bardened with platforma and declarations, it was a 
real and respectable power; but when it began to or- 

anize, and to gather to iteelf a party consciousness, 
en it began to die,—and to-day it lies a woful 
wreck on the shore of the river of progress. 

With dismay which would be despair, if I did not 
know that wisdom is wiser than some of herchildren, 
Isee a similar experiment beginning to be tried by 
some radicals. Already, what may be called an Or- 
thodoz radicalism begins to peep over the horizon at 
certain points, Those who will not answer to the 
atentorian call and summons to concentrate“ and 
organize,“ who will not follow Douglas the true“ 
when he blows his bugle blast, who will not turn 
aside from their private convictions and ‘‘stand up to 
be counted,'’—such are made to feel the least percep- 
tible 15 of a party purpose and spirit; are hear- 
ing themselves called “lazy,” indifferent,“ im- 
practicable,” ineffleient.“ They know well enough 
that all this means that they are considered heterodoz 


' radicala, not alive to the imminent perils and exigent 


duties of the hour! 

Suppose, my dear sir, that there are but two in- 
teresta of vital moment to all liberals of whatever 
school.“ Is there but one Orthodox“ method of 

romoting these interesta? Is it demonatrated aa 
nevitable that we must all go and join the Liberal 
League if we are in any wise earnest about these 
„two“ things? Suppose some of us choose, in any 
paper we prefer, to speak as persuasively as may be 
of these two things and some others, without rushing 
to enroll our names on any League book,—must we 
then be considered and stamped as unwise, or false, 
or recreant radicals? Suppose we have a little 
„money,“ and less mind, and a mere modicum of 
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“earnestness,” —is it then the unequivocal and irre- 
slstible demand“ of the univerne that we go and 
dedicate all these on the altar of the Liberal League? 
Will you point me to the infallible radical or radicals 
who can authoritatively answer these modest conun- 
drums? “If the organe of liberallam in different 
parts of the country would lay their emphaale for six, 
or even for three, months on two or three primary 
ideas, nothing more would be requlred. Ahl but 
are you not astute enough, sir, to see that if we 
should have two or three pr mary ideas“ upon 
which every organ“ should “required’’ to play 
with “emphasise” for the space of “slx months,“ we 
should come very near by that time to having a rad- 
ical caed, which bere | indeed it would be considered 
Orthodox to arjoa ? I scarcely can think that, 
when you wrote this, you fully realized how much it 
would sound like the good Unitarian ‘talk’ with 
which the ears of some of us still ache from having 
heard so plentifully! 

I pense with tender memories of friendship before 
the last paragraph which I have quoted from your 
article, Nothing can exceed my profound apprécla- 
tion of the noble work which Taz INDEX has done 
In tlme past, nor the measure of my admiration of 
the pe ability of its editor, There ie nota senti- 
ment of my heart inconalstent with the most genuine 
desire for the welfare and prosperity of both. d 

et Í should be sorry to see even the support of THE 

DEX made a test of Orthodoxy among radicale,— 
and I say thie all the more freely because I have no 
pecuniary interest in any other journal. Those who 
1 with che chief res aim of Tae INDEX“ 
(I quote from ite standi tus), „o organize 
a great national party o om,“ will of. course 
support It, —and may they do so more and more ef- 
— * Bot there are many radicals who do not 

th that alm.“ Must they support it, or be 
acconnted bad radicals? May they not prefer to sup- 
rt some other paper, and still be considered sound 
n the faith? If the vaunted law of supply and de- 
mand“ has any truth in it, this matter of newspaper 
a rt will take care of itself. 
conclusion, permit me to warn you, my dear sir, 
that, in your newly kindled zeal for the ‘concentra- 
tion” and organization of radicals, you do not com- 
mit yourself to measares from which you may after- 
wards desire to depart. I know of no one who ap- 
pears to me lesa likely to rest content in the traces of 


arty organism than yourself. 
I will only add that I have chosen the columns of 
the New Age aa the means of communicating with 
you, because I did not wish to offer to THE ÍNDEX 


anything that might tend in the slightest degree to 

abate the loyalty of even its least zealous supporters. 

Very sincerely yours, : 

' A. W. STEVENS. 
Neu Age. 


“THE MAN OF THEEE COUNTRIES AND 
DISOWNED BY ALL,” 


„The admirers of Thomas Paine held s meeting in 
Paine Memorial Hall, at Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
and adopted an address, saying that ‘the present was 
a propitious time to place in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, a marble bust of Thomas Paine, as a 
recognition of his great services in behalf of the 
causo of human liberty.“ The cost, it is believed, will 
be about $1,200.” 

Should thie suggestion assume practical shape we 
shail be very much surprised if the managers of In- 
dependence Hall do not revive a document, uumer- 
ously and respectably signed, protesting against the 
admission of the proposed bust into the national 
pantheon. Yet in the long roll of Revolutionary he- 
Toes and statesmen, there are not more than a half- 
dozen names which better deserve the honor of mar- 
ble commemoration; and thefe is no name in that 
roll which has been visited with so much miserable 
ingratitude, covered with so much unmerited re- 

h., That we celebrate our Centennial this year, 
and not later, is due to Thomas Paine more than to 
any other man. It was his bold and brilliant pen 
which, In the winter of 1775-76, roused public senti- 
ment to a pitch that made a declaration of indepen- 
dence an imperative and immediate necessity. ich 
a declaration was certain to come at no very distant 
day; bat Common Sense, that immortal pamphiet, 
—. thè people and spurred Congress to take the 
decisivs step then and there, and not walt for a more 
favorable time and place, The author of that pam- 
phlot saw, more clearly than any one else in America 
save Samuel Adams, that there could be no satisfac- 
tory and lasting compromise between the Colonies 
and the Mother Country; that the latter was deter- 
mined tosxert her authority to the utmost, regard- 
less of consequences; that the former must elther 
sink into elavery or rise to the dignity of freedom; 
and that if freedom was to be attained the blow o 
final and permanent separation must be struck at 
once. The persuasive and powerful argumente of 
Common Sense changed a d rous and demoraliz- 

indecision Into prompt and emphatic action; ac- 
tion which literally drew the sword and flung away 
the scabbard; action which narrowed the issue down 
to the single and simple alternative of Ilberty or serf- 
dom. Not less important was the work accam- 

shed by that other immortal pamphlet, The Crista. 

ming, as it did, in the darkest hour of the war, 
and opening with the sentence, which thrills us even 
now,—''These are the times that try men’s souls,“ 
it stimulated the flagging ene: of a nation 
straggling nst tremendous odds, put life and 
hope into a discouraged and defeated army which 
all the genius and devotion of Washington could 
Jerdly hold together, and was worth more to a 
failing, almest hopeless, cause, than ten regiments of 
fresh soldiers. It was at thie dismal period, too, 
that the man whom Orthodox Americans have been 


taught to regard as asort of brevet devil, not only 
refused to receive acent of remuneration for these 
pamphiete—which were then having an enormous 
sale,— but drew s year’s salary, due him as clerk of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly, and with it a pri- 
vate subscription In aid of the stary troops. The 
salary was only $500 In Continental currency, but it 
was all he had, and it served to quicken the patriot- 
ism and liberality of those who had more. The fol- 
lowing letter, written after the termination of hoatil- 
ities, speake for itaelf :— 


“Rocky HILL, Sept. 10, 1788, 
“THOMAS PAINE, Esq. : 

“My dear Sir,—I have learned since I have been 
at this place that you are at Bordentown. Whether 
for the sake of retirement or economy I know not. 
Be it for either, for both, or whatever it may be, if 
you will come to this place and partake with me, I 
shall be exceedingly happy to see you at: it, 

“Your presence may remind Congress of your past 
services to this country; and if It is in my power to 
{mprean them command my best exertiona with free- 
dom, as they will be cheerfully rendered by one who 
entertains a lively sense of the Importance of your 
works, and who with mach pleasure subscribes him- 
self Your sincere friend, 

„G. WASHINGTON.” 


Well has Paine been called the man of three 
countries and disowned by all.“ England, where he 
was born, could not forgive bia love of liberty; 
America, whose liberties he helped to achieve, 
could not forgive hia love of truth; and France, 
whose liberties he labored in vain to fix on sure foun- 
dations, could not forgive his love of mercy, When 
the French Aseembiy met to order the execution of 
Louls XVI., it was Paine who rose, and, in the name 
of liberty, protested against the deed which was both 
crime and blunder. “Destroy the king,“ he cried, 
“but save the man. Strike the crown, but spare the 
heart.’ “These are not the words of Thomas 
Paine,“ exclaimed a dozen members from different 
pzu of the ball, 

rave Englishman of whom Englishmen are ashamed 
to be proud. He was arrested and sent to the prison 
of the Luxembourg; twice sentenced to the gulllo- 
tine, and only escaped by an accident, which, bad 
he been a saint, would have been heralded abroad aa 
a miracle, It was while thus facing death in the 
depths of a dungeon that he wrote Age of Rea- 
son, Among the innumerable enemies whom that 
book has raised up for ita author, probably not one 
In ten ever read it, and probably not one In fifty ever 
read the other writings from the same pen. Yet, aa 
a piece of literary work, The Age of Reaaon le the 
poorest that Paine did, and no man who is not famil- 
jar with his best ought to consider himself acquaint- 
ed with English political literature. Common Sense 
and The are noble specimens of literary sim- 
plicity combined with lite power, while there are 
A In the Rights qf Man which breathe and 

urn with vigorous beauty. Take this, for instance, 
where Paine rebukes Edmund Burke for pitying the 
sufferings of the French aristocracy while forgetting 
the infamies of the Bastile:— 

“Not one glance of compassion, not one commiser- 
suog reflection, that Ican find throughout his book, 
has he bestowed on those that lingered out the most 
wretched of lives, a life without hope, in the most 
miserable of prisons. It Is painful to behold a man 
employing his talents to corrupt himself, Nature 
has been kinder to Mr. Burke than he has to her. 
He is not affected by the reality of distress touching 
upon his heart, but by the showy resemblance of it 
striking his Imagination. He pities the plumage, 
but forgets the dying bird. Accustomed to kies the 
aristocratical hand that hath purloined bim from 
himself, he degenerates into a composition of art, 
and the genuine soul of Nature forsakes him. His 
hero or heroine must be s e expiring in 
ahow, aud not the real prisoner of misery sliding into 
death in the darkness of a dungeon.“ 

Only two political writers whom we have studied, 
in our opinion, sarpass Paine,—Jonathan Swift and 
„Junlus.“ And Paine has caught the peculiar ex- 
cellences of both Swift and ‘‘Junius’’ to a very rare 

„though in na sense the imitator of either, 

8 Paine has been and still is, to a certain extent, 
tthe bugbear of the priest and the anti-Christ of the 
preacher,” a brief glance at his religious views will 
not be ont of place in an article intended to do some 
aort of justice to one whoſhas been most shamefully 
belied. We present his creed in his own words :— 


“I believe In one God and no more; and I hope 
for happiness beyond thie life. 

“T believe in the equality of man; and I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, sod endeavoring to make our fellow-creatures 


happy. 

be word of God is the creation we behold, It 
ia an existing original which every man can read. It 
cannot be forged; it cannot be counterfeited ; it can- 
not be lost; it cannot be altered; it cannot be sup- 
pressed. It publishes itself from one end of the 
earth to the other, It preaches to all nations and to 
all worlds; and this word reveals to man all that fs 
necessary for him to know of God. 

The true deist has but one Deity, and his religion 
consists In 7 his power, wisdom, and be- 
nignity, and in endeavoring to imitate him in every- 
thing moral, scientific, and mechanical. 

“I trouble myself not about the manner of future 
existence, I content myself with believing, even to 

ositive conviction, that the power that gave me ex- 
stence is able to continue it In any form and man- 
Ber he pleases, either with or without this body; and 
it appears more probable to me that I shall continue 
to exist hereafter, than that I should have had ex- 
iatence, as I now have, before that existence began. 


“They are my words,” said the 


i “The world is my country; to do good my relig- 
on. 

In hle last will and testament he says :— 

T have lived an honest and useful life to man- 
kind; my time has been spent in doing” good, and I 
diein perfect composure an resignation to the will of 
my Creator, God,” 

Paine’s opinions in religious matters differed in no 
important particular from those of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams. He put 
his opinione in print; they did not. Cannot the 
American people, in this Centennial year, afford to 
drop a few flowers of grateful remembrance on a 
grave which has been so long a target for the arrows 
of scorn and obloquy ?— St. Louts Republican, Mar. 20. 
SI ⏑ ôAſmi 


MAMMA: Whatever are you crying for, Annie? 
Annie (who has suddenly burst Into tears): Because 
— because — yon’ve taken my orange. Mamma: 
Why, you asked me to have it two or three times, 
Annie: Yes, I know I did; but I thought you would 
say no, thank you, and give me another one as well. 


“WELL, WELL, if the time has come when the 
‘fast males’ must have a train of cars to themselves, 
Iam glad I am an old woman, and haven't long to 
stay In this sinful world.“ And Aunt Betsey wiped 
the end of her nose with her best handkerchief. 
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MR. KILGORR's report for this week had not ar- 
rived on golng to press. 

WE ARE REQUESTED to state that Mrs. Whipple 
will lecture In Investigator Hall, Paine Memorial 
Building, next Sunday forenoon, at half-past 10 
o'clock. The public are cordially Invited to attend. 

AN ENVELOPE inclosing $1.00, without any letter 
or any clew to the sender, but postmarked “New 
York, April 21, 8 P. M.,“ was received at this office. 
Also an envelope with post-office order for $6.25, 
sent from Station G, New York, on February 5, has 
been heldin the dally but valn expectation of hear- 
ing from the sender. Will the parties please notify 
us of thelr names and wishes? 
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April16, A Friend In Boston (p¾;fifnſPp , 121+: 3100.00 
Francis E. ABBOT, in trust. 


— -r (— — 
THE LOTOS-EKATERS. 


Suppose that early in 1776, when the wisest and 
purest statesmen in the colonies were endeavoring to 
create a decisive public opinion and stimulate bold 
public action in favor of Independence, some of the 
people had publicly reasoned in this way :— 

„These men are dangerous advisers. They are 
trying to form a conscious party of Patriots, with the 
deliberate purpose of overthrowing the party of 
Tories, They are turning patriotism into partisan- 
ship. According to our Idea, patriotiam Is incon~ 
sistent with partisanship. Its divine mission la to 
grow away from parties of all sorts; to be diffusive; 
to avoid concentration; to form no organization; to 
propose no practical ends about which good men can 
possibly differ; to have no policy of action; to aim at 
no objective point; in short, to do nothing. Patriot- 
ləm is only effective as a thought, an Idea, a spirit; 
the moment it contemplates action, it begins to 
harden, to atiffen, to fossilize, and will necessitate an 
instant protest against Iteelf. It cannot rally men 
for anything; Its only hope is that it shall not organ- 
ize at all. So long as It remains a mere disembodied 
and diffusive element in general civilization, it lives; 
but so soon as it begins to create a common con- 
sciousness of common objects, and to organize pa- 
triota into a party to accomplish them, it becomes a 
mere wreck,—it dies. These organizing patriota are 
ruining thelrown cause. We see with dismay that 
they are creating an Orthodox Patriotism, and that 
we are considered as Heterodoz Patriots. We see 
that, if we do not belleve that complete separation 
from Great Britain is the one commanding necessity 
of the hour, or If, believing this, we do not believe 
that the best way to achleve separation is to go to 
work and separate, then we come under suspicion of 
belng indifferent, impracticable, inefficient. What 
we want ls to form a Patriotic Club, and discuss 
patriotiam—and some other things. We do not want 
to enlist in the army, for that involves slogans, and 
bugle-blaats, and rallying cries; we do not want to 
fight for the Independence of the colonies, for fight- 
ing means fighting somebody, and nobody can do 
that without making himself a partisan, Perhaps 
we are as much In favor of Independence as these 
ambitious and stentorian bugle-blowers; but is there 
only one method of achieving it? Suppose we 
choose to write persuasive editorials about it, and to 
talk persuasively about it in our Patriotic Club; is 
that not better than to rush to enroll our names on 
the recruiting sergeant’s liste? Shall we not soon 
succeed In persuading King George the Third to let 
us go? To fight his red-coated soldiers will only 
make him angry; we shall only become partisans, 
and irritate him into becoming a partisan too. If we 
regularly mail him our persuasive editorials and the 
reports of our persuasive discussions in the Patriotic 
Club, surely he will be persuaded, and the colonies 
will become independent without any Fourth of July 
Declarations of Independence and partisan Revolu- 
tionary Wars. To entertain a suspicion to the con- 
trary would be to doubt our own persuasivenesa! 
That is impossible. We belleve that the best method 
of achieving Independence is moral suasion, admin- 
lotered cautiously and at intervals, and plentifully 
diluted with discussions on—some otherthings. Let 
us have no Orthodox Patriotism! Let us have no 
Patriotic Creed! Let us have an end of all this ag- 
gressive endeavor to rouse the country, recruit troops, 
raise supplies, organize a Continental Congreas, lay 
the foundations of a mighty new nation. The 
Adamses, Otlses, Hancocks, Warrens, Washing- 
tons—all these and their like are mere partisans, and 
are transforming patriotism into partisanship. We 
prefer to call a meeting of the Patriotic Club, and lla- 
ten to a persuasive essay on—some other things.“ 

How would all this have sounded in the stern and 
earnest hours of 1776? Would the utterers of such 
well-meant obstructionism have been ranked ns 
“heterodox patriots’? We fear they would hardly 
have got the credit of being patriots“ at all; for pa- 
trlotiam in that stringent crisis meant something 
more than a thought, an idea, a spirit“ It meant 
Bunker Hill, and the long llat of battle-fields where 
men were patriotic enough to dle for the Indepen- 
dence they declared. Without a country, there can 
be no love of country; and we of 1876 would have 


had no country to centennialize, if they of 1776 had 
been all members of the Patriotic Clab. 

Vet one of the most conscientious men we know— 
a man of pure and glowing aspirations, a man snam- 
ored of truth and goodness and beauty, a man 
whose friendship it would grieve us greatly to lose 
has just remonastrated in a precisely similar strain 
against the attempt to Inspire definiteness of purpose 
and heroism of action into the aimlesa radicalism of 
ourown day, He argues against the Liberal League 
movement on the grounds sketched above; and we 
are glad to be enabled, by Mr. Frothingham'#ordial 
consent, to republish the Open Letter“ on a previ- 
one page. If there lo anything in it which can pos- 
slbly “abate the loyalty” of any [INDEX reader to 
INDEX ideas, by all means let It be abated. All we 
wish ía such support as resta on deliberate conviction 
of the essential value of our work; we are content to 
dispense with all other. 

Radicalism is talking and writiog and dreaming 
itself to death. It is opulent in scholarship, imag- 
ination, poetry, sentiment, culture; but it has too 
long been a pauper in the stern common-sense, the 
virile energy, the crystal-clear consciousness of some- 
thing great to do, the self-sacrificing, resolute will to 
go ahead and do it, which alone can enable it to com- 
mand the respect or win the confidence of this koen- 
eyed American people, It fritters iteelf away in 
interminable criticlame, wastes its vitality in discus 
sions that begin nowhere and conduct nowhither, 
busies itself about anything and everything except 
doing for this generation the great work which it 
alone can do. Ita work js threefold: to give to mod- 
ern religious thinking an Impregnable position, a 
positive method, and a practical object. This posi- 
tion Is outside of and boldly opposed to Christianity, 
on the indestructible rock of pure Naturalism, which 
every historical religion denies point-blank at the 
very outset; this method la the method of modern 
science, which annihilates every pretence of super- 
natural authority,“ and which alone has won posi- 
Itive knowledge since thought began; this object is 
the total emancipation of the State from the Church, 
to the end that human nature may work out its po- 
litical and social problema by ita own inherent laws, 
unhindered by the organized and tyrannical igno- 
rance of the past. 

More and more evident it le that radicalism must 
remain practically powerless to mould the destinies 
of the country, until it becomes, not only ‘‘a thought, 
an ides, à spirit” (which indeed it is), but also a 
mighty resolve to apply this thought, idea, spirit, to 
the further development of the national life. Ortho- 
doxy is respected because It has the courage of its 
opinions, and asserts itself politically; radicalism is 
despised as elther bloodless, cowardly, or selfish, 
because it tamely submits to political servitude. 
The sceptre of the Church is stronger to-day than 
George the Third's was a century ago; the most 
precious interests of the republic cry for its libera- 
tion as loudly as ever; the battle is still for Indepen- 
dence, and the Liberal Leagues are the Minute Men 
of 1876, 

“Orthodox radicalism’? ‘‘Heterodox radicals” ? 
Yes—the orthodoxy of radicaliem is courage, ear- 
neetness, resolution, -heroism, self-sacrifice, action; 
the heterodoxy of radicallom {s timidity, apathy, pur- 
blindness, do-nothingiem, love of ease, Inaction. 
Whoever is satisfied with servitude will wear the 
yoke patiently, submit uncomplainingly to the indig- 
nities which willing slaves never escape, and wonder, 
or chafe, or rebel, at the summons to assert his right 
to be free; but whoever burns with the passion of 
independence will leap to his feet, and strike for it 
like aman. It ls frivolous to stigmatize the demand 
for personal and national liberty as a radical creed.” 
Those who feel no need of It, and those who do, will 
never understand each other. But the radicalism 
which despises It, or which for any reason under 
heaven refuses to claim it at all costs, exactly flls 
out our own conception of conservatism. The cool, 
unsympathetic, hard common-sense of the people 
rates such radicalism as this at its real value, and 
sees more to admire and be influenced by in the un- 
intelligent but vital earnestness of bigots and fanat- 
les. The master who believes in and maintains his 
own divine right to rule is more of aman than the 
slave who does not believe in or maintain his own nat- 
ral right to be free; and the common people flock af- 
tər him accordingly. Who can blame them Inaction 
when action Is Imperatively demanded by self-respect 
and the public weal tells its own atory—the story of 
simple Insenalbility to duties imposed by the situs- 
tion itself. The Patriotic Club might have held 
their persuasive sessions nightly through the whole 
Revolutionary War; but the patriotism which ex- 
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pended itself In talk, when citizen-soldiers were drop- 
ping dead in thelr bloody tracks in defence of Inde- 
pendence, would have bean voted by the men of 
1776 as practically no better than Toryism, It would 
have been useless to protest against such a valuation: 
human nature permits no other. 

Homer tells of the land of the Lotos-eaters, where 
the traveller who once tasted the pleasant food of 
the Lotos“ lost all desire to return home, and chose 

@o live a soft life of dreamy exile rather than en- 
counter again the hardships of the sea, Tennyson, 
singing with his own exquisite melody the song of 
the Lotos-caters, might well be Poat-Laureate of the 
Patriotic Club: 

“All things have rest: why should we toll alone, 

We only toll, who are the firat of things, 

And make perpetual moan, 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown; 

Norever fold our wings 

And cease from wandortngs; 

Nor stoep our brows in slumber’s boly balm; 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

Thore is no joy but calm!’ 

Why should we only toll, the roof and crown of thinga? 

. . * . * . * . 


Lot us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil?” 

“What pleasure can we have to war with evil?’ 
Nay, there in no “pleasure”’ in it—nothing But duty! 
To liberate the Republic, to break the yoke of the 
Charch, to vindicate the rights of natural intelligence 
and natural conscience sgainst the haughty claim of 
Theology to control the leglalation of the State, to 
emancipate free-thought from the heavy pressure of 
unjust discrimination and disadvantage in the strug- 
gle for existence with antiquated error, to win for 
free-thinkere the pellucid consclousneas of State 
respected equal rights and the self-respect which 
comes therewith—all this fs toll and fatigue, sacrifice 
and battle; but it is duty! It has been in deliberate 
defiance and disregard of all “policy” that TRR In- 
DEX has for years proclaimed this duty to the sleepy 
aud Lotos-eating radicalism of America, Supporters 
have dropped away; friends have been offended; and 
Tux INDEX still keeps ite flag flying only because 
others, with noble generosity, have done double their 
share in its support. If it had shunned all agitation 
for the political equality of free-thinkers with Christ- 
ians, suppressed the Demands of Liberalism,” and 
spared itself the distasteful toil of advocating the 
Liberal League,—if it had with shrewd self-interest 
avoided a distinct issue with Christianity, confined 
itself to indirect thrusts and side-blows, adapted 
itself to the actual state of public opinion among the 
liberally-disposed, and published only essays and 
articles of a speculative and tenderly emotional char- 
acter,—its circulation would to-day be many times 
what it is. But THE INDEX has never, no, not for 
an instant, almed first and foremost at its own prus- 
perity, It has been, and is, only a tool, a weapon, a 
means to an end. There is a redundancy of purpose- 
less journalism in America; but there is also at least 
one journal that has a purpose, to achieve which it 
would cheerfully and rejoicingly sacrifice its own 
existence, This purpose le to make radicalism wor- 
thy of iteelf, by devoting itself with iron will and 
high, heroic, generous enthusiasm, no matter at what 
cost, to the task of establishing the Republic of Hu- 
manity, the Commonwealth of Man, on the rock of 
soul-freedom and equal political and social rights. 
This task means something more than talk; it means 
combined, whole-souled, unquenchable determination 
and action to put the ideal into fit embodiment in 
the State. And signs of ultimate success are bring- 
ing new hope and courage. If the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals only proves to be what the Liberala 
can easily make it, a great national movement will 
be begun which will by and by make them forgive 
TRE INDEX for its aggravating pertinacity in urging 
them to be something nobler than mere Lotos-eaters, 


LOGIC A NEW TOUCH-STORE OF TRUTH. 


The anclent touch-stone was faith; but this is now 
held to be the test of credulity, the voucher of super- 
stition. The new criterion is supposed to be much 
simpler and more satisfactory; ensy 4 A BC; plain 
as twice two are four“; so evident that all but the 
blind can see it; so obligatory and persuasive that 
none but the cowardly and insincere venture to 
evade it. Given a statement, another statement fol- 
lows by neceasity of reason, as a train of cars, once 
set on ralle and impelled in a certain direction, goes 
where the iron lines carry it. There is no other al- 
ternative. 

The error consists in assuming that a statement is 
a definite, limited object that fe set on ralls, and 
propelled in a particular direction, That it is noth- 


Ing of the kind need not be sald. Make a statement! 
Yes, but that Is more easily said than done. To 
make an exhaustive statement, that shall express 
the whole mental contents of the thinking intelli- 
gence, that shall cover all the requisitions, and meet 
all the contingencies of Inference and deduction, iè 
an achievement which only the most accomplished 
minds are capable of. To make s statement that 
shall convey to all other minds the exact and full 
meaning which the originating mind put into it, is 
an achievement that even the most accomplished 
minds are incapable of. That would be equivalent 
to furnishing men with brains, which many a writer 
and speaker has distinctly declined todo. So little 
does the train feel compelled to obey the originating 
impulse, that it flies off in the most unforeseen di- 
rections, setting the lawa of traction at defiance, and 
often driving off into the very quagmires and sand- 
banks which the first projector was especially anz- 
fous to avold, The bother is that the officious and 
misleading party who offers his services as conduc- 
tor, professing a perfect acquaintance with the road, 
la at heart unfriendly to the company, and secretly 
determined to wreck the train. The “logician” is 
the fos of the philosopher, and logic“ is the instru- 
ment by which he proposes to bring him to grief, the 
stone which is to throw him from the track. Men 
would find themselves in strange predicaments, If 
they accepted the logie“ of their adversaries. It 
takes the Unitarian but five minutes to bring the 
Trinitarian to a pass compared to which Balsam’s 
was broad. The Universalist will bring the Calvin- 
lat to his knees in two seconde, What if the ‘‘evan- 
gelical Christian” were to intrust the speculative 
outcome of his system to the rationalist, or the ra- 
tionalist were to Intrust his to the evangelical? We 
know very well what logic, in Christian hands, will 
reduce Free Religion to; what logic, in ‘infidel’ 
hands, will reduce all religion to. Thinkers must 
claim the right to keep the logic of thelr beliefs in thelr 
own hands, and refuse to ba responsible for conclu- 
sions not fairly involved in thelr thought. Logtc is 
the method of regson, Ita office is to formulate 
Ideas. A just logic ies that which formulates ideas 
justly, not that which formulates them partially, or 
distortedly, or arbitrarily, 

Doss logic compel one who rejecta every accepted 
definition of God to drop the word God entirely? 
Does logic compel the disbellever in individual im- 
mortality to cease all speculation into the future and 
avow himself a beast? Does logic compel the disbe- 
liever in prayer, as usually practised, to avold every 
expression or attitude that in the eyes of any care- 
less observer looks like prayer? Is the utterance of 
an aspiration dishonest? Is the epoken meditation 
insincere? Is the breathing forth of desire a disloy- 
alty? Is the earnest lifting up of the heart a cow- 
ardly concession to popular usage? Is the man 
shamming or practising an imposition who tries to 
persuade himself or others of the power of an ideal 
world? It is absurd to say it. The only reply that 
can be made to those who Insist on the logical duty 
of avoiding everything that is unintelligible to literal 
or uncongenial minds le the steady peralstence in 
those very things till they be understood. 

Logic ia 80 respectable a thing that simple souls 
are tempted to yield at the first challenge, like the 
timid traveller who gives up his purse to the footpad 
without even making sure that the threatening pfs- 
tol ia not a harmless stick. A little honest fidelity to 
convictions on the part of sincere men will be of the 
greatest service by exposing the fraud, and proving 
the doughty assailant to be a scarecrow. o. B. F. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY B. C. 


President Grant has returned to Congress the bill 
reducing the salary of the President to $25,000. In 
his veto message he shows that, when the salary was 
fixed at this sum, the salary of a member of Congress 
was only about $750 per annum; and although this 
latter has been increased until it ls now $5, no 
addition has been made, until recently, to the 
of the President. We are glad that the President 
has had the courage to veto this bill, which was in- 
troduced evidently for the purpose of gaining a little 
cheap i ieee capital, and should never have been 
allowed to pass the Senate. The present popular 
method of . expenditure by curtailing 
the salaries of officiale—practised, or at least attempt- 
ed, in town-meetings, city councils, State legislatures, 
and Congress—is a petty sham, into the acceptance 
of which unfortunately some excellent people allow 
themselves to be humbugged. We repeat, what we 
have more than once expressed or indicated in these 
columns, that no public salaries, so far as we know, 
are larger than or even as large as they should be; 
but on the contrary our public officers are, to a con- 
siderable extent, miserably underpald. We require 


men, for $2,000, to shoulder responsibilities which in 
the business world they would not be expected to 
take up under ten times that amount, and then we 
wonder that so mang of our public servants help 
themselves from the Treasury whenever they have a 

ood chance to do so. First-rate men are worth a 

ret-rate price, and government must pay It, if it 
would retain the services of the men whom it needs. 
As matter of fact, the occupant of the White House 
is obliged to spend nearly $100,000 a year, and our 
Presidents have been able to retain their places here- 
tofore only by reason of the fact that Congress has 
annually paid a large part of their domestic ex- 
penses,—expenses which nearly all other men, includ- 
ing public officers, are obliged to pay out of their reg- 
nlar incomes. 


A National Labor Convention was held at Pitts- 
burgh last week, and the delegates adopted a pist- 
form in the shape of a long set of resolutions, They 
urge a ropes) of the treaty with China; demand a re- 
peal of Resumption Act, and the issue of “gov- 
ernment money“; request a periodical publication of 
the cost of manufacturing all kinds of machinery; 
ask for such an amendment of the patent laws that 
=e 1 1 of a 338 article ehall be 

a profit; request Congress (we do not 

know what this means) to select some branch of im- 
dustry, and appropriate a loan. payable in twenty 
years at a low rate of interest; demand a strong pro- 
tective tariff, and a strict enforcement of the eight- 
hour Jaw; require Congress to pass stringent usury 
laws; condemn ‘‘store-order’’ systems, and the pris- 
on-contract system of labor; ask the enactment of 
laws to give money due for labor precedence of all 
other claims; ask also for laws against all discrimi- 
nation by common carriers; recommend a liberal 
system of internal improvements; and Ə the en- 
actment of ‘‘apprentice’”’ laws. In our opinion this 
latform is very faulty, because unnecessarily 

engthy, and dealing with too many subjecta. The 
purpose of the Convention could have been attained 
in a simpler and much more effective way by the 
adoption of the petition which is said to have been 
sigas by a large number of people in Michigan, and 
which Mr. Howe recently presented in Con „re- 
questing the passage of a law 9 — the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to each single man in the 
country $10, every Saturday night, and a larger sum 
to each head of a family In proportion to the number 
of bia children, How long wr sey might be 
kept up, could such a law be passed, we do not know; 
but it could be continued certainly for a longer time 
than the country would exist if the labor-reformers 
were able to carry out the doctrines of their platform. 


Secretariea Bristow and Jewell deserve credit for 
their recent action with reference to certain demands 
of two of the Investigating Committees, The Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
requeria Mr. Bristow to b before it and to leave 
In Its care some original records belonging to his De- 
partment. This he declined to do for the reasons (1) 
that as legal custodian of these records he had no 
right to allow them to go out of his possession ; (2) 
that certified copies of these records are accepted as 
evidence In all courts of justice, and should be ac- 
cepted also by the Committee; (3) that the originals 
ara open to the inspection of the Committee at any 
time; and (4) that the clerk of che Committee, in 
whose care the records would be left, was discharged 
— ye > the Treasury Department for drunkea- 
ness. r. Jewell took similar ground with reference 
to a like request from the Committee on Poet-Office 
Expenditures, and it le a curious fact that the clerk 
of this Committee also la a discharged employé of the 
Post-Office Department. The 8 to clerk- 
ships made by the Democrats since they obtained 
contro! of the House have been, upon the whole, sin- 
gularly bad, and would of themselves justify the sus- 
picion that the party le not fit to be entrusted with 
the control of the government. 


About the same time last week that we were writ- 
ing of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, a “‘roaring farce,” as 
the play-bille say, was enacted with reference to his 
estate, and our comments were fully justified before 
they appeared in print. Mr. Stewart's will was ad- 
mitted to probate, and his widow immediately made 
over her entire interest In her husband’s business and 
3 estate to his executor and lawyer, Ju 

Ilton, who thus became head of the firm of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., and the essor of property valued 
at from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, Hilton gave up 
the million bequeathed him by Mr. Stewart, and Mrs. 
Stewart reserved her husband’s real estate. The 
public is permitted to understand that Hilton reaps e 
this immense fortune with the implied ee 
he la to carry ont Mr. Stewart's benevolent projects, 
and his fitness for this mission can be better appreci- 
ated when we recall the fact that he was a prominent 
member of the Tammany Ring in the palmy ane of 
Tweed, and belonged to the notorions Central Park 
Commission. Hilton as philanthropist, therefore, 
can be paralleled oniy Dy the devil as monk, or by 
Tweed as statesman. His appearance as Stewast’s 
executor was sufficiently surprising, but his serious 
assumption of thie new rôle presente a burlesque 
spectacle such as, outside of New York, could be seen 
only among the natives of Senegambla, or perhaps 
among some of the officers of our civil service. 


Moody and Sankey have closed their exercises at 
the New York Hippodrome, which the evening fol- 
lowing their departure was turned into a 3 
and a very worldly military band took the place 
the choir of Christian singers. amount of 
money contributed during the last two days of the 
revival ormances was something enormous, and 
shows the hold which these two men have upon the 
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teympathies of a large portion of the people who listen 
t? them, It ls the fashion, we observe, for the press 
o speak kindly of these evangeliste and their work, 
and the assurances that they really do a great deal of 
good are almost unanimous. If this be true, we can 
onlydeplore the existence and the denseness of the 
22 which can be benefited by thelr efforts. 
Moody's sermons, those at least which we have 
been able to read, contain a very large amount of 
cheap exhortation and vehement assertion, and are 
interlarded with those suspicious and ln many 
instances manifestly uutrue stories which abound in 
the trade-stock of all ignorant preachers. That this 
poor stuff ia enjoyed by and really benefits the nu- 
merous thousands who listen to it, furnishes a sad 
commentary upon our much-boasted publle intelli- 
gence; and the fact that It can be recommended by 
eminent merchants and divines, who help to pay for 
itə propagation, shows that merchandise and theolo- 
may alike be acquired without great gain of Intel- 
pence, 


A farm was sold because of the non-payment of 
taxes last week in Worcester,—a very prosaic state- 
ment in itself, but of special interest in this case on 
account of the pecullar circumetances connected with 
it. About three years ago Mr. Stephen 8. Foster 
refused to pay the taxes upon his farm because his 
wife was not permitted to vote. For some length of 
time prior to thie refasel Mr. Foster had been mak- 
img speeches in which be declared that the cause of 
‘woman-suffrage needed a martyr; that it was going 
along too quietly; that the cause of antislavery 
made but little headway until men began to be 
stoned and dragged in the dirt; that woman-suf- 
frage, in short, needed a row, at least, and bly a 
martyrdom, Finally, Mr. Foster refused, with a 
geet blare of trumpeta, to pay hie taxes, and was 

led immediately as the coming martyr of the 
cause. Of course the city of Worcester had no re- 
source but to advertise the farm for sale, It was 
sold once, a year or two , but the purchaser re- 
fused to take the deed, and last week It was again 
put up at auction. The bidding was spirited, and 
when the farm was at last knocked down to the 
highest bidder, the crowd, which awaited the an- 
neouncement of the name, learned that the purchaser 
was—Stephen 8. Foster. In fact, Mr. Foster has 
reconsidered his loudly-announced determination, 
has made up his mind that a farm without eaffrage 
is better than the possibility of suffrage without a 
farm, has paid his taxes therefore, or, in hie own 
phraseology, has bought up the lars, has com- 
promised with the devil, and has left the cause,“ 
alas! to seek another martyr. 


An Invention which may bring about a change in 
the nature of sea-coast defences was tested the other 
day at the Navy Yard in Washington. It consists of 
acigarabaped to o boat, moving under water at 
a faster rate than that of any steamer, and at a * 
which insures safety from the heaviest shot. The 
machinery which drives it, and which is within the 
boat, ie controlled by an electric battery which is 
—— by an operator on shore, who senda his or 
ders ngh a wire which unrolle from a reel as the 
boat advances. By means of thie wire the operator 
can sond the boat forward, turn it to the right or 
left, 3 back it, or fire the charge which it cen- 
tains, The inventor le Mr. John S. Gray, of New 
Tork, and the Invention, which was tested success- 
fully, is pronounced by some of the naval officers 
ene of the most wonderful implements of war ever 
contrived, 


The Senate did very little work last week. Its 
— debate was upon the question of paving 
enneylvania Avenue, the repair of which was finally 
ordered. It aleo authorized the Congressional print- 
er to furnish copies of the records to Congressmen at 
cost price; passed, with amendments, the House De- 
ficiency Bill; and also the House bill defining the 
tax on fermented and malt liquors, Belknap ap- 
before the Senate, and the impeachment trial 
„ but was almost immediately adjourned in or- 
der to allow the Managers to prepare arguments in 
sapport of the jurisdiction of the Senate which was 
denied by Belknap's lawyers. The House released 
Kilbourne, or, more properly, directed the Sergeant- 
st-arme to obey the writ of habeas corpus. A ques 
tion which threatened to prove a very troublesome 
one was thus dis of for the present at least. 
The House with the Senate amendments to 
the Consular and Diplomatic A priation bill; ac- 
eepted some and rejected some of the Senate amend- 
mente to the Deficiency bill; passed an act con- 
eerning distilleries making stockholders liable for 
taxes, penalties, etc.; and debated at length, and 
finally passed, by a vote of 139 to #4, the bill trans- 
ferring the Indian Bureau to the War Department, 
the aet to take effect July Ist, so that, if the Senate 
concur, we are to have another experiment with the 
Indians. Among the accepted amendments to this 
Dill was one admitting Indians to citizenship upon 
compliance with certain conditions, the most fmpor- 
tant condition belng self-support for five years pre- 
ceding application. 
(ee — — 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 


BY MRB. ANNIE BESANT, 


LONDON, April 1, 1876. 

I promised last week to give the readers of THE 
Inpex an account of the reception accorded to Mon- 
eure D. Conway on his return from America, and I 
wow redeem my word. The place was South Place 
Ohapel, Finsbury; the time, Monday, March 27, 
Americans well know how great le the influence ex- 
erted by Mr. Conway in the English capital, His 


independence of thought, his rare honesty of utter- 
ance, his origivality, and his courage, have won for 
him a position quite unique, He is a thorough here- 
tic, and yet is in society; he is boldly unorthodox, 
and yet ls not slandered. At his house may be met 
the intellectual cream of society, For rank and 
wealth he cares not, but chooses his friends among 
the honest-thinking, the | brained, the scientific, 
whether or no they add to these qualities the adven- 
titlous attractions of social standing and large bank- 
er's balance. South Place Chapel is as unique aa its 
lecturer. A “Unitarian place of worship” in days 
gone by, it is now a hall from whose platform are 
taught the most advanced views. Prayer is one of 
the things of the past within its walls; hymns are 
still sung, but they are of a transitional character,— 
the book containing them 1 may theistic pe 
ductions in its pages, although these are but seldom 
heard now-a-days. A very good choir leads the sing- 
log, and an anthem forms part of the service.“ 
The lessons“ are drawn from Mr. Conway’s Sacred 
Anthology, or from any of the writings of great mor- 
al teachers, elder or modern, from Plato to Emerson. 
The lecture is the great attraction of the whole, and 
is a discourse on some ethical point, some political 
question, some sign of the onward movement pf the 
age, some struggle of the dying superstition; now 
and then it will be some quaiatly fanciful eubject, 
embellished with delicate humor and much poetico- 
artistic antiquarian lore. Mr. Conway's most sa- 
lient features are an intense and bitter hatred against 
Christianity, as one of the slaveries of the world; an 
indignant passion against everything that savors of 
tyranny or of injustice; an enthusiastic devotion to 
his ideal of progress; and a deep interest in, and rey- 
erence for, the scientific researches of the day, Hla 
thought is well described by the word artistic,“ as 
he ehrinks much from crude or from harsh forms of 
thought, In the Stuarts’ days he would have been a 
Puritan from conviction, and would have followed 
Cromwell nst Charles; but he would have shud- 
dered in ly at the rough outside of the hero-cap- 
tain, would have revalted st the cant of his 
comrades, and would have lamented that to their 
solid worth there was not joined the chivalrous grace 
of Buckingham and the delicate poesy of George 
Herbert. 

The chapel on Monday evening was well filled with 
smiling faces; and when Mr. and Mrs. Conway ap- 
peared, the applause was both loud and long. It was 
remarked that the former was looking wonderful! 
well, and appesred to be ali the better for the bre: 
of native alr. South Place thanks you, American 
friends, for treating its favorite so well, although it 
would have grudged him to you, if your clasp had 
been so tight as to keep him away from his English 
home. And here let me say that much anxiety bas 
been felt lest Mr. Conway should return to the land 
of his birth and permanently settle there. We have 
all felt that the work he has carried on here {s too 
important to be allowed to lapse, and that it would 
suffer if confided Into strange hands. The tendrils 
which through years have learned to cling round a 
tree cannot roughly be torn away without injury to 
both; and when a man's name has become Identified 
with a movement, he, to acertain extent, belongs to 
that movement, and is bound to consider its we 
In any course open to him. We rejoice that Mr. 
Conway has determined to remain at hie post, and 
we cannot but fee) that, in so deciding, he has done 
what those who honor him most expected that he 
would do. Mrs. Conway leaning om ber husband's 
arm, looked her best and brightest, and that is sayi 
much. She la as great a favorite as her husband, 
uniting the most thorough boldness and honesty with 
very perfect and gentle womaniiness. I know of no 
woman Who ls, at once, so charming a woman, and 
so true, right through, What Mre. Conway thinke 
right, that she will do, let who will say nay; and if 
the world growls, the world may smooth down again, 
for turn for it will she by no means. The conse- 
quence is that ehbe fe very mach respected, and has 
considerable influence. On this special evening she 
looked her mont attractive, dressed with delicate 
taste, and holding in her hand a magnificent bouquet 
of roses and ferns, presented to her by a number of 
young ladies connected with South Place. 

Mr, Hickson, the Treasurer of the South Place 
Chapel Committee, was the chairman of the evening, 
and was entros with a handsomely Illuminated 
address of welcome, which, after reading aloud, he 

resented to Mr. Conway. I do not know if Tur 
. can spare room for the text, which ran as 
ollows :— 


ADDRESS TO MR, MONCURE D. CONWAY ON HIS 
RETURN FROM AMERICA. 


Sir,—-Among the numerous friends who hail your safe re- 
turn to England with heartfelt gratification, the members 
of the two societies over which you have prestded so many 
years in London are anxious to give full expression to the 
enthusiasm and hope which animate them upon once again 
8 de présence in their midst, 

The be glad to receive the assurance, for which 
your interesting communications from America have, in a 
measure pterered them, that the pleasing anticipations 
with whic you started have been more than realized; and 
that you have reaped in the land of your birth the happi- 
ness which springs from the renewal of genial intercourse 
with kindred and N and from the recognition 
of n marked progress In the Intellectual and social condi- 
tion of your countrymen. 

It is their hope and belief that your addresses hayo con- 
tributed to the elevation and advancement of freethought 
in America, by inciting ite followera to persevere fal y 
tu the maniy course upon which they have entered, and by 
affording encouragement to those who may fear lest, in the 
earnest pursuit of truth, restraints should be weakened 
which have been considered necessary to the welfare af the 
human race, 

It would, indeed, bave been surprising had your recep- 
tion by 8 been less enthusiastic, remember- 
ing, as the’ minni yonr saorifices for conscience' sake, and 
for principles which, however obnoxious in years gone by, 
are now seen by them to have been the highest inspirations 


of an enlightened mind. But some degree of pride may be 
ardoned in recalling that in England you- found sbeolute 
reedom of utter and opportunity for literary effort. 

‘They well know that there bave been times when you 
would gladly bava spared old and honored friends a shock 
To their religious senalbilities, from the infliction of which, 
at the call of duty, in the spirit of a true reformer, you 
dared not shrink, 

In the honor conferred upon yon by the overtures ema- 
nating from the most liberal in intellectaal 
centre of the New World, which sipgled you out as the 
most worthy enccessor to ome of the 1 religious 
tonchers of modern times—Thoodore Parker,—they see re- 
flected the high admiration,so keenly entertained here, of 
the importance of the work done by you in this country, 
Hare, too, it is rec d that you have manfully re 
in the footateps, and are a worthy pupi of that brave an 

mas 


Gratulations were pigh ylelding to apprehension lest an 
even greater need, a higber duty, and a wider field, should 
have claimed your fu efforts, and you from 
among them. 

They dare not selfishly stand in the way of your al 
and family prosperity; they hope, notwithstanding, that 
you will recognize the ag work that Mea before you in 
this Sore the promo of whieh must receive a serious 
check should you withdraw from its leadership. y 
the results achieved, but yet to be consolidated, give prom- 
ive, under well-sustained endeavor, of ripening Into na- 
tional] importance; and the time appears at hand when, 
Adee increased numbers and reseurces, this as: may 

T 2 

Your return is hafied no less 88 a pleasing augury of the 
advancement of religious progress in England, than as a 
pledge of international good-will between Hberal thought 
op both sides of the Atlantic; and it is earnestly ho 7 
that the happiness experienced in estan oe homs you 
bave bulit up in the Old Country may be heightened by 
thie inadequate, but sincere expreselon of a most fervent 
welcome, and that your temporary absence may bot have 
served to strengthen the tle which has grown ander anited 
eforta In a high and eberished cause, 

Lonpoy, the 27th of March, 1876. 


I extract the following report of Mr. Conway’s 
* from the National Reformer, the only paper 
at has given full account of the proceedings :— 


3 on 1 bh reply, wee’ 1 — 
chee re n and again, u dag 
most shook with the rounds of a plause. When silence was 
at length restored, be seid that ft afforded him much pleas 


ure to see bis friends , and he could not help espren- 
ing bia thankfulness to them for thelr more. ge nd) 
tit to 


Ae their kindly address. He fel 
EE la absence bad only been measured by months, so 
g 


t 
ad it seemed to him even in happy days, separated 
from bome and from the work that Torea. Specially 
had he thought of them on the Sundays, and wondered what 
they wers doing, and what they were hearing here. 
of the lectures had been forwarded to him, and he bad 
read them in the far West, and had rejoiced at the strong 
aad able pecking: which sey were receiving. He was 
glad to tell them that bia visit bad fulfilled the maln pur- 
poses for which he went. He had spent some very ha 
weeke in the scenes where hia boyhood bad pase: Wis 
the Virginians, blood was much thicker than water, and 
of their birth was very passionate, 


thelr love for the land 
He felt that be had reinforced hte whole life, as he sat 
there beside his aged parents, and found that the old love 
Was as strong as sven and the old ties were binding still. 
In Cincinnati, too, he had met aay old friends belon 
to that noble and gallant church which had supported 
io days when it was not so easy to assai) supernaturaliem 
as it was to-day. He bad tried to tell Americans somethin 
of the method of progress here, and of the great leaders o 
wen. He had told them, also, somewhat of that nage 
who had lately come Into Engħsh courts, which did not 
seem to think much of bim, whioh bad even in 
clined to doubt his existence; that personage known as 
the devil, who, during his absence, had been non-sulted 
with costs. He had ted to oarry into the West some of 
that information which he had gathered from Orientelists 
here, for he thought that bis countrymen needed to be fa- 
millarized with the habit of thought of the les of 
Buddha, and of the Hindu and the Japanese. He had 
not been idjo; for be had travelicd some twenty-five 
thousand wiles, anil had addressed public assemblies 
— rae anara times Lit 1 He had not 
one muc pit-wor t hly enjoyed 
speaking to his old Cincinnati friends am oonreteine its 
the loading freethinkers of America, He had spoken five 
times in Theodore Parker's pulpit, and he had felt that, luce 
de nat there as one of the Brest man's congregation, Hime 
and Fate had marked him enough to engrave on bis heart 
reverence for those ad worked such a 


reat ploneerr who 
revolution in thought, and. 


. who called him, and 2 that he should 
pervo them. He wrote home to ask the counsel of his South 
Place friends, and when he returned he found that the de- 
cision had practically been taken out of his hands, for 
events had elicited such an expression of feeling that it 
had gone to his heart, “making It simply impossible for me 
to leave such friends as surroaad me bere, Bo I return to 
my work, under avapices that I feel to be fresher and hap- 
er than ever.” It was just twenty-five years since he 
laft his father's house to go forth to his ministry, and 
he had since travelled Mong tog rongh and dusty road that 
all must tread who strive to follow Truth; many acup of 
cold water had been profferedjto bim by kindly hands for 
the sake of the Truth whose disciple he was, bat he felt 
that now hin cup ran over. He felt that they all desired 
one N learn more of Truth, to embrace l-, to press it 
close to their hearts, to culture their thought into harmo: 
of life, to abreast of the great acientine discoveries of 
the day, and to let them pass into their lives and minds. 
Theirs was part of a great work. In America, on every 
sida, he had seen superstition crumbling, and the seed 
had drawn from the Saxon land was bourgeoning out into 
daler flowers of truth and fuller bloasoms of progress. 
e work here was the enme as there; he had seen and felt 
it iù the eagerness of the 1 to leuru the thought goin 
on Ín London, and he believed that intercourse would le 
toa fuller expansion of the mind of that race to which 
Moy a belonged. He had been in contact with the mind 
of America, had seen and talked with her poets, her phi- 
losophers, her men of science; and everywhere he had felt 
that belonged to the new era of thought, and that 
we and they were destined to move abreast in this grand 
söareh after Truth. “1 have come back with a determina 
tion to work, and to do my very bəst, with your sympatb 
and ald, to labor for the di us ſon ot truth; and to that work 
I, in my turn, welcome you.“ 


After this a presentation was made to Mrs, Conway 
by the ladies of Camden Town, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Conway then held a portesi levee, friends pressing 
forward to shake hands, and passing across the plat- 
form in one continuous stream to exchange a hearty 
handshake of welcome and congratulation. 
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Communications. 


My DEAR Mn, AnBoT:— 

Bishop McQuaid, in his late lecture on the School 
Question, has laid great stress on the Catholic con- 
science, and the compunctien Catholics feel to have 
their children taught at our public schools, or to pay 
taxea to help sustain the latter. Now, sir, con- 
selence is a serions thing; and I believe no nation on 
earth reverences it more, and is more jealous of the 
Sullest freedom of conscience, than Americans,—a nat- 
ural consequence of their long enjoyment of this 
great boon. Legally and constitutionally at least, if 
mot also practically, here Ghurch and State are di- 
vorced; while In Europe, even In the fresst countries 
(e. g In England), they are united, and wherever 
this unholy unlon exists the freedom of conscience le 
n impossible. The Bishop knew, then, 

ulte well what he was about, and there can be no 
oubt that this great reverence of the American peo- 
ple for the freedom and sacredness of conscience 
ned him the sympathyof many a good man for 
is plausible claim of the violation of the Catholic 
conscience, And yət this talk about the Catholic 
conscience is all sheer sophistry, as are, in fact (one 
or two points excepted), all the claims and argu- 
ments of the gro 

With regard to his claims for the Catholic con- 
selence, the good Bishop seems to ore the impor- 
tant fact that there are (wo widely different kinda of 
corscience,—the genuine conscience and the spurious 
conscience, or the reasonable“ and the ‘‘unreason- 
able“ conscience, as you rightly 1 * them in your 
lecture. The former is inherent in man, and forms 
an essential part of hie humanity,—is founded in, or 
rather is but a particular mode of action of, his 
Reason. Hence we find it the same In all men of all 
times, nations, and climes, merely modified in degree 
and proportion as their reason itself varies, first in 
Ita intensity, and then In its development and cult- 
ure. Asa further proof of the oneness of conscience 
and reason, and of the former’s dependence on the 

r or losser enlightenment of the latter, I would 
only call attention to the well-known fact that we 
also find some unmistakable manifestations of con- 
science” in animalz,—at lenst in the higher classes of 


as doga, horses, „ ete. 

Now it is claimed to bathe domain of conscience 
to distinguish between right and wrong; to approve 
of and foster the one in man, and to disapprove of 
and suppress the other; to reward the one by the 
serenest happiness and sweetest pleasure resulting 
from its approval, and to punish the other by the 
most excruciating remorse resulting from its disap- 
proval. But to know good and evil Is the function 
of reason; to judge of our thoughts and sentiments 
simultaneously as they arlsa in us, and of our acts, 
as well before as after their commission, is the func- 
tion of the moral sense in us; and to reward our 
obedience or punish our disobedience to them la the 
function of conscience. Yet all three of these func- 
tions are but different modes of actions of one and 
the same faculty, Reason. Any one, then, truly con- 
eclentious, must and will necessarily also be reason- 
able and moral. He may, though, because humanly 
im t, aiso have his foibles, and even do that 
he willed not”; but he can and will not persist in 
the wrong. His conscience will “trouble” him, and 
he will ‘‘repent”’ and “amend.” 

The other, the pseudo-conscience, on the contrary, 
is neither Inherent in man, nor is it always in agree- 
ment with Reason, but very often in opposition to it, 
It is also not universal, but individual, varying in 
every individual according to his accidental circum- 
stances. For this paendo-consclence is not, like the 
real conscience, the Inner voice“ of Reason; but the 
combined effect of casual and exterior influences, 
euch as nativity, parentage, society, and other envi- 
ronments. It varies f ermore, and is eminently 
biased by, the religious 22 education and 
training the child recelves, the religious doctrines 
and tenets the man believes in, or at least the sect 
he belongs to. But as every positive religion has 
more or less of the erroneous and unreasonable in it, 
this pseudo-conacience must necessarily partake of 
them, mast do so just lo: proportion to the intensity 
and honesty of a man’s religious belief. As Ms the- 
ology, 80 will be his conscience. But whatever the 
d nes or tenets of the Church or sect to which 
he belongs may be, his individual theology or belief, 
and hence his conscience, will be in the same degree 
superstitious, or enlightened, as the child is kept In 
ignorance. As the twig is bent the tree's inclined,” 
is no more true of a tree than it is of the child 
and man. The pseudo-conscience may, then, well 
make a man a devotee to his sectarian religion, a 
zealot, fanati and t but never a truly conaclen- 
tious man. e may be most sincerely and honestly 
conscientious im this falee way, and yet with all bis 
conscientiousness be a bad and dangerous man, and 
commit the most irrational, immoral, and Inhuman 
deeds; yea, he may even commit them because of hia 
consctentiowsness, because his wrong conscience may 
delude him to believe acts right and meritorious, 
which are horribly shocking to a reasonable, enlight- 
ened conscience. Dally life, every page of history, 
and even of the Bible iteetf, furnish thousands of 
instances of this kind. A man to whom the psendo- 
conscience is the only eoneclence may thus very 
conscientious, and yet at the same time most unreas- 
onable, immoral, and highly dangerous for society 
and the State. 

If the foregolag distinction between the two kinds 
of consciences is correct, the morality of any man, 
hia value to society, and his usefulness to himself and 
the State, must primarily depend on the nature of 
his conscience; or this sgain os the kind of education 


the child recelves, and more especially on the di- 
rection given to his mental faculties, Have, then, 
the parent and the Church the only interest in the 
education of the child—its nascent citizen,—aa the 
Bishop claima? If not the sole, at least the first and 
paramount aim of the Church fs to make the child a 
sectarian, to train him to become a believer in and a 
member of the Church, and to make not his Reason, 
but the Church, the basis of his conscience. The 
Church has thus an Interest of her own in the child 
which frequently is antagonistic to that of the child 

and which she ever atrives to promote at the cost o 

the ohild; while the interests of the State and of the 


child are identical, Must it then not be the higher 


interest, nay, the prime duty, of the State to see to it 
that every child Ín the land geta hla share of right 
education, —that his mental as well as physical facul- 
ties are rightly developed, his reason , his 
moral sense awakened and strengthened, and his 
conscience enlightened 7 The Bishop, however, claims 
that this is the domain and function of the Church 
alone; that the State, in Its public schools, does not 
and cannot teach morality unlese it also teaches 
religion, for “there can be no morals without relig- 
jon.“ According to Catholicism, then, morality is 
dependent on religion (I), and therefore the Catholic 
conscience is averse to public schools where the 
Catholic religion is not taught. This assertion of 
the Bishop is, however, a most egre ous mistake or 
a cunning sophistry. The Catholic, like every other 
sectarian conscience, must either be in harmony 
with the one, universal, true, human conscience, or 
it must oppose it. If the former, it cannot be averse 
to gen education in public schools; f the latter, 
it is but a peeudo-conecience, and ite unjust demands 
must give W. to the reasonable and just demands of 
the State. The Bishop can now take which horn of 
the dilemma he pleases. 

Moreover, the Catholic, like every sectarian relig- 
‘lon, holds doctrines and tenets utterly antagonistic 
to the Interest of society and the stability of the 
State. For instance, it teaches that there ls 
higher sovereign’ (Pope or Charch) than the State, 
and a oltizen’s allegiance due to this foreign 
“ht sovereign’’ before it fe due to the State; and 
It claims authority over others, in clear violation of 
the statutes of the State and the equal sa — of the 
citizens. Is, then, the State to acknowledge the sa- 
credness of such an unreasonable, sectarian, pseudo- 
conscience, and conform to it? Certainly not! The 
State te the collective enlightened Reason of the nation, 
and the of public morals; and since the 
State ia nelther a sect nor can have sny positive 
religion, all consciences, even the peeudo-consciences 
of {ts individual members, are alike sacred to it 
They are go, however, only in the individual as to his 
individual religious belief, and only so long aa this 
belief and conacience do not bring him into an 
nism to the public welfare, whether to menace the 
stability of the State, or to infringe on the rights of 
end of ita citizens. But as soon as any believer does 
elther, his claim to the right of his conscience cannot 
shield him against the consequences of his deeds. 

Morris EINSTEIN. 
TITUSVILLE, Penn., March 22, 1876. 
_ HO Or 


PRIESTLY INTIMIDATION AGAIN. 


To rae EDITOR oF THE INDEX: ? 

My dear Sir,—I may be mistaken, but I cannot 
help thinking you will before long sea cause to 
change your opinion on the question to which the 
heading of this letter refers, You seem momentarily 
to misunderstand what I meant, when I wrote that— 
“everything depends on the answer we give to this 
one question; In grantin or withholding the benefit 
of its ordinancas, ts the Church dealing with its own ? 
You take ‘‘its own’’ to mean its own people, for you 
ask: Why should the Church not be permitted to 
‘deal with its own’ by burning them, if heretical, at 
the stake? Simply because the free State will not 
and cannot concede that any man is the Charch’s 
own,’ etc, But ourely it was tolerably plain that by 
its own“ I referred solely to the “‘ordinances,”’ the 
sacraments and rites of the Church. Just read the 
question as I put it, and see if it lends itself to any 
other interpretation. Then glance at the illustra- 
tion I used of a rich man withholding his custom 
from a poor man, because the poor man, in the exer- 
cise of his natural or civil rights, has displeased him; 
and it will seem still stranger that you should have 
supposed me to be speaking of the citizens of a free 
State as theproperty of a priesthood. My position is 
that the Church iano more responsible to the State 
for the manner In which it dispenses such benefits as 
it has at its command, than the rich man for the man- 
ner in which he bestows his custom, lends hie credit, 
or distributes his property. 

Suppose acase. A man is heard complaining that 
he cannot send his children to a public school. 
“Why not?” some one asks. Because, if I do, I 
cannot have the sacraments of my church.“ What 
would be the proper answer to make to that? The 
es answer, it seems to me, would be to say: 

Woll, the State has provided you with a school, but 
it cannot guarantee you sacraments; and, if you can- 
not have both, you must only take your cholce,”’ 

pon your theory, as I understand it, the answer 
ht to be: “Send your children to the school, and 
weashball see that you get the sacraments too, If we 
have to Imprison the priest for it.“ I must confess 
that I fail to see the reason or justice of this. 

You seem to admit, at the outset of your remarks 
on my last letter, that, If no ‘‘threatenings’’ were 
made use of, no penalties (under the law we are sup- 
posing) could be im d. Are we then to under- 
stand that under such a law it might be legal to do 
the thing which it was Illegal to threaten to do,—that 
a priest might, as a matter of fact, exclude from the 
altar those who eent thelr children to the public 
schools, provided It could not be proved that he had 


previously threatened to do so? Im then, how 
efficacious euch a ~~ 2 te ang ne 2 
would appear to make the doing of a thing legal, but 
the —— to do it a crime! No one can feel 
more deeply than I how terrible an evil Roman Cath- 
oliciam is infilcting on the rising eration, how 
cruelly it warpe their minds a rverta their 
hearts; but, for all that, I could not bring myself to 
vote fora law which should prescribe a course of 
action for the Church within its own phare of 
purely mora! suasion, If the doctrine of liberty fa 

for ing, it must be good even for a case 

ke this. us not do evil that good may come. 
Belleve me, as ever, santoli youn, 
M. D. 


LESUEUR- 

OTTAWA, April 9, 1876. 

[We are very sorry to have misunderstood our cor- 
respondent's phrase, “dealing with Its own,“ and of 
course accept unhesitatingly his present explanation 
of it. The general difficulty, however, ls not cleared 
up to our own mind by the considerations above 
presented. The terrible evtl“ confessedly inflicted 
on children by thia priestly intimidation Introduces 
an element into the discussion which involves the 
whole duty of the State to protect ite citizens from 
wrongé which are at the same time wrongs to the 
commanity. Our main point is not at all met; 
namely, that it is (or ought to be) a punishable crime 
to intimidate anybody so as to prevent him from en- 
joying his elvil rights or from discharging his paren- 
tal obligations. The question is—can the State per- 
mlt. force or intimidation for any purpose whatever, 
hen directed against unoffending citizens? And 
this question becomes all the more grave, when the 
whole future happiness and public usefalness of the 
rising generation {s concerned. The ground we are 
inclined still to take Is that the State should care 
nothing for the kind of intimidation practised, but 
simply punish intimidation itself, as an infraction of 
the personal rights both of parent and child. It 
should stop with the overt act of threatening; ff it 
stops short of thet, it refuses to protect its own citi- 
zens from acts of violence which are as wicked in 
principle as the auto da fé. This alone ie the real 
point at lesde, and we are open to conviction, If we 
are in error,—Ep.]} 


FREETHOUGHT IN NEW HAVEN. 
New HAVEN, April 15, 1876. 
DAR SIR: 


Below you will find appended the constitution of 
the Free Lecture Association of New Haven, which 
we wish you to lish. By so doing you will con- 
fer a favor which will be appreciated by the Liberal 
friends of Ni * — 1 

pectfully yours, 
y W. Srow, Secretary. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE FREE LECTURE ASSOCIA- 

g TION. 

Article 1. This Boclety shall be known as the 
Free Lecture Association of New Haven, 

Article 2. Belng established upon the basis of 2 
Free Platform, the object of this Association shall be 
to maintain the intellectual and spiritual freedom of 
every individual by encouraging and supporting the 
broadest liberality of thought and s8 upon all 
aubjects pertaining to the highest interests of hu- 
manity, In all the ways demanded by an age of uni- 
versa) emancipation of men’s minds from all limita- 
tlons of creed-worship and fellowship. 

The means to be employed for the furtherance of 
these objects shall be regular local meetings, lectures, 
addresses, and free discussions upon all subjects hav- 
ing for these objects the advancement and. progres- 
alon of the race, whether spiritual, intellectual, sel- 
entific, social, religious, or secular: our motto being, 
“A free Ar free speech, and freedom in our 
individ opinions,” — holding to the old adage, 
Hear all aides and then judge, —and believing with 
one of the grand exponenta of liberalism, Thomas 
Jefferson, that there le no danger from error of 
opinions 30 long aa truth is left free to combat It.“ 

Article 3. The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
Financial, Recording, and Corresponding Secretaries. 
These officers shall constitute an executive board. 
All financial affairs of this Society shall be regulated 
by this board. All accounts of the Treasurer and N- 


*manctal Secretary shall be audited by s special com- 


mittee. These officers shall hold office for one year, 
or until others are appointed. 

Article 4, Meetings of this Society shall be held 
olen Annual meetings shall be held, at which 

me all officers of this Association shall be elected 
by ballot by members of this Association, 

W. W. Stow, Secretary. 
80 BRADLEY Sr., New Haven, Conn. 


A NEW-MADE minister, having occasion to marry 
a couple as his first official act, and there being quite 
an assemblage present, determined to strike them 
dumb with awe, and so, in windin ap he said, I 
pronounce you man and wife, an e Lord have 
mercy on your sinful soula P’ 


Aw AMERICANIZED citizen was called on as a wit- 
ness in a case before one of the justices lately, and 
when the oath was administered he raised both 
hands and said: “I shall spoke nodding what ain't 
drew, If ever I hope to die so quick as a minute!“ 
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Advertisements, 
T E E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising Tespec 
fully solicited for TRA ae a 2 


will be honestly made to keep th 
of THe Impax in A meg ride 


Site e e anys 
rau or unjust 
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be —— 
Tun BX must not de held respons! 

for any 22 — Dy advertisers, . 

their own ntatements, = * 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


“ 95 
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ad 
ö anA; DE 
ents, & discount of 25 per 
advertisements for whieh 7 ta 
Bent. on the toran aa re ene, por 
as above calculated 
be made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Tate 


— — — N 
To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
succeseful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tae Inver ;— 


TOLEDO, Ohlo, Sept. 

TOTEE Lmax Aso., Toledo G, Pt. 20, 1673. 

Gent Having had occasion to adver- 

tise in your paper during the past two yeara 

gato largely, Í take pleasure In stating that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 

turns—better In fact than from book adver. 

tisementa in any other paper I have adver- 

in. Notonly have 1 obtained immedi- 

ate results, but orders have frequently been 

tecelved months after the insertion of the 

advertisement, showing that your paper is 

kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Tours truly, 

HENBY S, Srensrss. 

Bpeoial arrangements will be made at re- 

duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertlsoments, Address 

THE INDEX, 
No, I TREMONT PLAoE, 


jet a 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT FL., BOSTON, 


Bas been organised with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
4 Weskly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Region, 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most pa ital gener 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and toapply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABKOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Olty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Masa, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
RXV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Every ifberalshoald subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
am. Every Obristian minister, and every think - 
Ing ohurch-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
ths clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
an4 Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
Monts and the movements which the Church will 
Gave to mest in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone in worth the price of 
one year’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
a letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says; That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the wideat 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
wach a journal should have beon started and so 
Dpewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
evantry —is a good signof the times. There is no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals Ia, as you know, very largo.” 
Aa later still: „ read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing Interest.“ 
Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


PUBLICA TIONS GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


rn 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 38 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
Ingham on The Religion of Humanity,“ 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Preceediugs of Sixth Annual Mest- 
img, 1873. 25cents, (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Bamuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Welse on Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, FT. B. Abbot, and Lu- 
crétia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. B5 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingharo’saddroas 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol’s essay on The 
Religions Signs of the Times,“ of Rabb! 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secrets- 
y' Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Ben, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 24 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on „The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,“ and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on ‘Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. F. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Hoellgions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents, 


Reason and Hevelstion, by Willian J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, alngly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 51.80. 


‘These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Pisos, Boston, The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited, Orders by mat may be rå- 
dressed either “Free Eeligions Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Becrotary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER 800, F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. 8PENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for salo at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any eddrese 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents exch; complete Bet of Right Photo- 
graphs, $1.56. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


LIND EX TRACTS. 


No. 1— Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
ale,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “IT have now 
read ‘TRUTHE FOE THE Tries,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agres to 
most every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 conta; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the mineteenth century. Now Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.— Lecture on the Bible, bythe Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old andthe New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No.4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E, Abbot, ls an exposure of the weakness, 
costiinesg, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 canta; 
12 copies $1.00. 


No. 6.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies $1.00. 


No. .- The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No, 1—“*Compuleory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 5 
centa copies 60 cents. 


No. §.—The Present Heaven, dy O. B. 
Frothingbam, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 13 copies 50 cents, 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fros distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No 11. -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 14.—A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, oon- 

sistent with absolute Freedom of 12 

ong — eren gt helar in — is 
nec ion ð 

of acreage men. Price 16 centa; 1 

copies $1.00. Ad 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AYT 


No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGEAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bodford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mss. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion; 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both fn society and fm the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitnte knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for mperatition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianizem 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal onda 
for absorption in Hen schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolesiasticism throughont the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here aad 
pow shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX u special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE GOUNTRY, for the pur- 
poss of securing the more complete and com- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
noational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Eepublic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
yostiges of ecclesiastical control mnst be 
wiped ontof the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thonghtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known am- 
ment writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorssy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a London LETTER 
containing matters of general intereat torad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circamstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Loca) Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars year, payable in advance; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK u the subjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
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of orders accompanied with the OASH. 
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all friends of THE INDEX. 
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of al) religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
15 all 8 of the government shall be abol- 
labod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
Ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


intment, by the President of 


A. We demand that all laws . the enforcement of 
„Christian morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 


ehall be conformed to the requirements of natural morali 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 
0. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 


United States and of the several States, but also in the 
cal administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 


vun shall be conceded to N any other spe- 
cial ; thas our entire political sys shal) be found- 
ed and tered on a purely secular basis; and that 


whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, Teninohingly, and — made, 


Whereas, Oertain grave inconsistencies with the general 

aptrit of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 

administration of our political system, threatening the 

perpetuity of religious liberty, the nce of free public 
sohools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

„ hereby associate our- 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 
Arr. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Taz Lrs- 
Les OF . 
Axr. 4 — The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
care p. oom) with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” hout country, and os 


jally in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separatfon of Church and 
State tn fact as well us in theory. 
ripe Laena 
when an ral 
with ail the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local meetin „ free disonsslons, J 1 
addresses, conventions, the 3 — and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are penoeable, orderly, 
and right. 

Arr. Such moasures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 


two-thirds yote of the members. 

Arr. 56.—Any may become a member of the League 
by subscribing his or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 


ArT. -The Officers of the shall be a President, 


those commo to 
l be eee delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 


Amr. 1—Theee Articles of Agreement may be amended 

a three-fourths vote of the members present at any — 
2328 dus notice ot the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
woeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED ÀS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLS l, 


Szor10n 1.—Neither Co nor any State shall make 
any law respecting av establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting In any degree a union of 
Ohurch and State, or granting any special priviloge, im- 
munity, or advantage to ang sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 


sects or e3; or abrid the freedom of 
— or of press, or the right of people 

ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
drees of grievances, 


SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or a8 a qualification to any office or 
blic trust, in any State, o persen shall ever in any 
be deprived of ang ot his or her rights, privilegea, 

or acities, or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or phy hy r ol 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


rnors of the various States, 


fon. No shall over in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious . or body of which he or she Ja not a volun- 
tary member. 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any Btate 
or Territory, shail levy any tax, or make any » grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminasy, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be 2 — or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

ROTION 4.—Congreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


AMERICANS have justly the reputation of great 
mechanical inventiveness; but the worst machine 
they ever invented le machine politics,” ý 

Miss Susan H. Wrxoy will lecture at the Paine 
Memorial next Sunday, at 10:90 A. M. A patriotic 
poem by Annie F. Brown, eleven years of age, will 
be recited. 

A NEW “Science Hall” was dedicated recently In 
New York, at 141 Eighth Street, by the Religio- 
Scientific Society. The First Congregational Socie- 
ty of the Religion of Humanity Is to occupy it on 
Sundays, and the New York Liberal Club will make 
the Hall its head-quarters, 

ALL ENEMIES of a “venal and licentious press“ 
will take a savage satisfaction in the indictment 
brought against It in a recent editorial on The La- 
bor Question and the Press™: a sympathetic verslfica- 
tion of which may be found in another column, enti- 
tled The Sword of Buncombe Hill,” 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS says of Secretary Bris- 
tow: He has done what others were contented to 
say ought to be done.” What better thing could be 
said of any man? What better type of genuine rad- 
icalism could befound? What does religious liberal- 
ism need more profoundly than a double portion of 
Bristow’s spirit? May it manifest itself this sammer 
at the Congress of Liberals! 

Tae LIBERALS of Stockton, California, are prepar- 
Ing to celebrate the Fourth of July in true Centen- 
nial” fashion. They have ordered of Mr. Morse a 
copy ol his noble bust of Paine, also busts of Waah- 
ington, Franklin, and Jefferson. Tho model of the 
latter Mr. Morse has nearly completed in clay. The 
others he will furnish from models already made. 
He ie making the Jefferson to match his Paine in 
size, and the two appear to be quite at home in each 
other’s company. 

THE CENTENNIAL CoMMISSIONERS, according to a 
Philadelphia despatch of April 29, ‘‘to-day reconald- 
ered the resolation closing the buildings and keeping 
the grounds open, free, on Sundays, and a resolution 
was adopted closing both the buildings and grounds 
on Sundays,—only two voting against it.“ This ts 
the way in which Orthodoxy tramples on the rights 
of the liberals, who are taxed at the same rate as the 
Orthodox to pay the National bounty of $1,500,000 to 
the Exposition, The explanation ia short: the lib- 
erula are unorganized, 

A DI8PATCH from Washington on April 30 states 
that the German American citizens of the District of 
Columbia have ‘‘issned a call for a national conven- 
tion in this city to insist that the Cincinnati plat- 
form shall contain a declaration against the present 
discrimination in treaties with foreign nations be- 
tween native and naturalized citizens living abroad, 
in favor of taxation of church property, against in- 
terference with personal liberty by prohibitory laws, 
and against any encroachments upon the non-secta- 
rian school system.“ There is no use in trying to 
postpone the settlement of the religious questions 
forced into politica by the present usurpations of the 
Church; the agitation has begun; all the politicians 
cannot stop it; and the German Americans are doing 
their duty like brave men and patriots. 

A CABLE DESPATCH sent from Rome on April 27 


states: ‘Representatives of some of the great powers 
wore recently in conference with several Influential 
cardinals, with a view of ascertaining the best means 
of bringing to an end the conflicts between the vari- 
ous States and the Church. The cardinals unani~ 
mously declared peace impossible, unless the spirit~ 
ual independence of the Church is acknowledged. 
The alliance and agreement between the Church and 
State were regulated by the Concordat without either 
party belng made subordinate.” This means that the 
Catholic Church, as an institution, shall be an inde- 
pendent power, co-eqnal with the State, and not sub- 
ject to {ts laws. On the contrary, the American Re- 
public is absolutely supreme within Its own territory, 
refuses to divide ite authority with any other organ- 
ization, treats all Catholics as merely common celti- 
Zens, exacts from them obedience to the civil laws, 
and does not even recognize the existence of the 
Catholic Church except as one of countless voluntary 
and private corporations, The instant it departs: 
from this just and safe policy, it will begin to dio- 
Yet the Catholic Church la steadily plotting to se- 
quire an Independent status, hoping to compel thé 
American Union to enter into a Concordat with it as 
aco-equal power. This once being won, the Church 
will proceed to make the State practically ‘‘auboardi- 
nate“ to itself, by claiming ita own supremacy in 
‘faith and morale“ che latter, as Mr. Gladstone has 
eloquently shown, covering the whole domain of po- 
litical and individual life, Can anything be clearer 
than that the Church le just as surely sowing the 
seeds of rebellion against the national authority as 
over the dead Slave Power did? It is to-day preach- 
ing a crusade against the modern State; and he is no 
wise man who despises her power to create fanatical 
commotion, 


THis ExTRACT from an editorial in Zion’s Herald, 

a leading Methodist journal of Boston, arrests atten- 
tion: It is proposed to procure and forward, during 
the great Exposition in Philadelphia, a marble buat of 
Thomas Paine, to be placed in Independence Hall. 
If Paine’s reputation rested chiefly upon his admir- 
able Revolutionary papers, this might not be an un- 
welcome gift to the city of brotherly love; but as his 
after reputation, as the author of the Age of Reason, 
and the most blatant and blasphemous atheism, 
quite overshadowed his previous estimation as a po- 
litical writer, the patriotic significance of his bust 
would be lost, We would, therefore, with proper 
deference to the tastes of the free-thinking friends of 
Mr. Paine, suggest that, as Mr, Paine, withont any 
doubt, fell a wretched victim to his unconquerable 
appetite for intoxicating liquors, his bust be placed in 
the ‘star-shaped’ building which is to be erected by 
the beer manufacturers for the exposition of their 
flourishing trade. It might serve as the ‘awful illus- 
tration’ if It failed to awaken grateful reminiscences, 
or lively respect for the original.” This oft-repeated 
story of Paine's drunkenness, which we belleve to 
have been totally disproved, was reiterated lately in 
the New York Tribune on the authority of an old 
journal of Stephen Grellet, a noted minister of the 
Society of Friends.“ It is ministers, we notice, who 
are so quick to accuse Paine of atheism and drunken- 
ness in one breath. Now we all know that the 
charge of athelem is grossly and maliciously false, as 
Paine’s works are delstic from beginning to end; and 
the falsity of the other charge, if for no other reason, 
might be naturally suspected. In fact, these slan- 
ders, which are so evidently prompted by unworthy 
motives, deserve no more serious answer than this 
stanza from Robert Burne’ Death and Dr. Horn- 
book” :— 

“Some books are lles fras end to end, 

And some great lies were nover penned ; 

E’en ministers, they hae been kenned, 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid at times to vend, 
And nail't wi’ Scripture.” 
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The Bible with Reference to Recent 
Archeological Discoveries, 


TRANSLATXD FBOM THE “BEVUE DEA DEUX MONDES BY 
KATE NEWELL DOGGETT. 


BY JULES SOURY.’ 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

After the religious terror of the reign of Josiah, 
polytheism, and especially the worship of Baal, was 
renewed with incomparable splendor, attested b 
every page of Habakkuk, Zechariah, Jeremiah, an 
Ezekiel. “O Judah,“ cries Jeremiah in the reign of 
Joachim, 'the number of thy goda ie as as of 
thy cities. As many streeta as there are in Jerusa- 
lem, so many altara hast thou raised to infamy, altars 
of incense to Baal.“ The prophets of Samaria more 
than ever prophesied in the name of Baal. The 
more intimate relations of the Hebrews with Pheeni- 
cla, Egypt, Assyria, the exchange of religious ideas, 
the profound scepticism of the sagea who, like the 
author of the book of Job, hardly belleved in the 
necessary dependence of happiness upon plety, and 
or whom J 2 na Staren and his 4 —— 
only poetical figures. seemed to conspire er 
towards the annihilation of the work of the great 
religious reformers of the eighth and seventh cen- 
turles. Happy to exist, careless of the future, gayly 
drinking hie wine under the trellis, accompanied by 
the Bacchic 20 and lascivious dances of the 
daughters of Syria (Amos v., 6; Isaiah v., 12), the 
yoluptuous sons of Jácob became so profoundly pa- 

that the prophet, despairing of trlumphing over 
fhe inveterate habits of idolatry, exclaimed in his 
discouragement: ‘Can the Ethlop change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots?“ (Jar. XIII., 23.) 

Those who have read the Bible, particularly the 
old books, know that In them we are always meeting 

eople ascen to the bigh places,“ or descending 
From them, prophets or seers at their head, with play- 
ers upon the flute, the lute, the harp, and the cym- 
bals, Every hill shaded by a thicket of trees, a wood 
of oak, or terebinth, was a igh pinos a bâmáh, 
where was set up the pillar of beside the (Ez, 
XX., 20,) stake of Ashera. We have spoken of these 
blocks of stone set up upon the mountains, to which 
were attached certain legends of the mythologic and 
heroic times. Sanctuaries were built upon these 
mountains, Priests sacrificedthere. There the peo- 
ple ascended to offer victims and incense to Jehovah 
and other divinities, especially to Baal and Ashera. 
This continued to the reign of Josiah, or rather to 
the epoch of the captivity, 586. In the time of Sam- 
nel the most famous high places“ were Ramah 
Gligal, Bethel, and Mizpah, Often the sanctuary of 
the high place“ was not a temple of stone, but a 
simple tent, Upon the altars of Baal were set up 
cippi of stone, images of the sun having the form 
of a cone or of a pyramid, and typifying flames. 
The mention of these columns Is almost always ac- 


companied by that of the Asherém, symbols of Ash- 


era. 

The mountain was Baal’s, the wood Ashera's, 
Baal, or Bel, was the lord,“ the master of heaven“; 
Bual-Schammalm, as al! the peoples of Semitic race 
called him, like the Homeric Apollo, le the god who 
darts afar his arrows; Basl-Schillekh is the “‘fiam- 
ing lord” ; Baal-Hammän, as he is called in thoin- 
scriptions, is, in one word, the sun (II. Kings xxiii., 
5), no longer considered as Molech, the god of de- 
struction and death in the universe, but as father of 
life, as supreme dis of light and heat, as prin- 
ciple and cause of the renewal which every year 
covers the earth with a luxuriant on. 

It is this god, the anclent Baal, or Belitan, to whom 
the city of Itanos, in Creta, referred its foundation, 
whom the most ancient Phoenician colonies wor- 
shipped. They placed thelr cities under his protection, 
and called him Melkarth, lord of the city.” Upon 
the Babylonian 1 Bel, father of the gods, 
holds the circle, a symbol of eternity. — tag 
Hebrews, to Baal was attributed the Influence which 
the sun exercises upon vegetation and the fruits of 
the earth, the wheat, the vine, the olive, the fig. 
Cities of the sun, veritable Hellopolises, were not 
rare in Palestine, In Syria the worship of the 
prophet Ellas, thanks to the similarity of names, in 
many places replaced the worship of the aun. The 
Danites had openly adopted this latter worship. The 
story of Samson (Shimshon, from shémesh, bun), 
the Hercules of their tribe, ia a solar myth. Upon 
the obelisk of Salmanezar III. the sun is called lord 
of the celestial legions, and the word used in the in- 
scription to signify legions corresponds to the He- 
brew word Teebédth, “armies,” so often in the 
Bible united to the name of Jehovah. 

The Jehovah, Taebåðôth, of the Hebrews Is the aun, 
the dazzling orb that rules the heavenly host, the 
moon, the planets, and the stars, which, after the 

rimitive signification of the grand solar mythe was 
ost among the Semites as among the Aryans, was 
=a at Jerusalem in the temple of Jehovah, 
Ezekiel shows ne the worshippers of the sun, the 
face turned towards the East, prostrate between the 
porch and the altar, The emblems of the god at Je- 
rusalem were those horses and chariots which the 
kings of Judah had placed at the entrance of the 
tempia (Ez. viil., 16; Deut, Iv., 10; II. Kings xxiiL, 


nferior to the ancient Baal, ordinarily designated 
fn the Bible by the word hab-baal, with the article 
there le a younger Baal who, ander a thousand 
diverse forms, represents the special and varied 
action of the sun upon the earth. According to the 
distinctive characteristic attributed to him by the 

pular faith, the god bore a different surname. 
Thence those innumerable Baals in the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah to which the prophet refers, ‘‘As 
many as are thy cities, so many are thy gods, O 
Judah,“ (Jer. XI., 13). In Phcenicia also, as Renan 
has shown, every city, every corner of a city, had Its 
worship, which often differed only in words from the 
neighboring worship, but those words were impor- 
tant. Nomina, numina, Thus Baal-Berith, adored 
at Sichem, was the titular god, or Baal, of the polit- 
ical alliance of the tribes; Baal-Zeboub (the Beelze- 
bub of the Gospels, in which the old divinity has 
become a mere devil,) was a famous oracle at Ekron, 
in the land of the Philistines, which the king of 
Israel, Ahaziah, sent to consult. Baal-Peor was the 
god of the wild pleasures, the unrestrained love that 
rent the bosom of the virgins. If we except the wor- 
ship of Ashera, of which we shall speak presently, no 
delty had more naturallatic rites. 

As to the local forme of Baal, Baal-Hamon, Baal- 
Hazor, etc., they are much more numerous. The 
name of the deity assessor of Baal—his wife Baalath 
is found more than once in the geography of Pal- 
estine, and attests the extent and importance of her 
worship. We will cite only Banlath-Beer, or, as we 
should say, Our Lady of the Fountain or Well.“ 
The inscriptions tell us of Jaribol, or Jereah-Baal, 
Baal united to the moon, Astarte; Aglibol, or Ezel- 
Baal, Baal adored under the form of a bullock, etc. 
Upon the figured monuments we find Baal under the 
form of a bull; and Ashera under that of a cow. 

In the time of the Selencidm, at the epoch of An- 
Uochus Epiphanes (died 97 B. C.), they engraved 

of the god, which recall the Hellenic Zeus 
sented upon his throne with his eagle, and images of 
Ashtoreth with hesd crowned with towers. 

But the most popular form of Baal, in so far as he 
reprerenia the annual course of the sun, waes that of 
Adonis (Adén, Adonai), or rather Tammuz. The 
Semitic religions were familiar with 
beautiful, who died in autumn and rose ag n in 
spring. In Palestine, even at Jerusalem, Adonſes 
were celebrated. There were seated-women weep- 
ing for Tammuz,” says Ezekiel, speaking of the 
temple. Thie worship must have rooted itself deeply 
in Judea, for it survived the destruction of both tem- 

lea at Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Israel- 
tes throughout the whole world. From the monas- 
tery at Bethlehem, in 396, St. Jerome wrote to Paula 
that in the cave where the infant Christ once cried, 
the lover of Venus was bewalled.“ He aleo spenks 
of a wood, sacred to Tammuz, in the environs of 
Bethlehem. In the Bible thie god is designated as 
the “Only one“ (Jer. vi., 26; Amos viil., 10; Zech. 
xil., 10; of.; II. Chron, xxxv., 25). The funeral lam- 
entations for this Only one were an universal mourn- 
-fanat, especially among the women, who, in the 
midst of the sobs and cries of the official mourners, 
N like the refrain of a prof “Ah! Lord. 
Ab! his glory!” (Jer. XXII., 18; xxxiv., 5). These 
lamentations were “a custom in Israel.“ The 
daughters of Israel every year wept four days for the 


s young and 


daughter of Jephthah, whom the Samaritans wor- 
shipped asa goddess. 
t was at Byblos, a holy city to which pilgrimages 


were made by the inhabitants of Lebanon, who seem 
to have resembled the Hebrews more closely than 
the Canaanites of Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, especially 
in the valley of the river Adonis, that the most 
venerated sanctuaries of the god were erected, In 
an admirable page of his Mission of Pheenicia, M. 
Renan describes these mountains of Lebanon, these 
smiling Alpa, and the race inhabiting Byblos, ‘‘ani- 
mated, wide-awake, good, sensuons, among whom 
we find recurring types as In t” Speaking of 
the country, he says: The infinite charm of Nature 
leads ever to the thought of death, conceived not as 
cruel, but as a sort of dangerous attraction to which 
one yields, and lulis himself to sleep. There relig- 
fous emotions float between voluptuousness, asleep, 
and tears. To-day, even, the Syriac hymns I have 
heard sung In honor of the Virgin are a sort of tear- 
ful sigh, a broken sob, 

In the valley still exist numerous remains of these 
“tombs of Adonis,” holy sepulchres,”’ to which the 
women of the old mysteries, in the intoxication of a 
voluptuous grief, came, to cover with tears and 
kisses the cenotaph of the beautiful youth whom a 
savage beast, a bear, or a wild boar had killed upon 
the mountain, and whose blood reddened the water of 
the river. (Every year after the rainy season the 
Nahr-Ibrahim takes on á reddish tint.) The piety of 
the people of Lebanon had certainly localized in 
many places the death of Adonis. At Ghineh, upon 
the walls of rock, the passion of the god is sculptured. 
Upon one side a man clothed in a short tunic, with 
lance in rest, receives the attack of a bear; upon the 
other a woman seated, in an attitude of grief,—Baal- 
ath, the inconsolable spouse of the god of light and 
life, the great goddess,” the celestial goddess, aa 
the Mecriptions of Syria call her; the lover, fevered 
with amorous desire, who will not be comforted, 
who will not, cannot, belleve the death of the de- 
loved, and who is everywhere seeking her Adonia, as 
Isis sought her Osiris, and Cybele her Atys. 

After the harvest in autumn, when from the 
heights of ether the paling zun sends only feeble rays 
to mourning Nature, the Jetes of Adonis took place 
at Byblos. To represent symbolically the death of 
the god, women planted in vases lettuce, barley, and 
fennel, and exposed these plants upon the terraces of 
the houses. Soon, faded and withered, these plants 
were the image of the dead . In the sanctuary 
clonds of incense rose around the death-bed where, 
span N “softer than sleep,“ lay the simulacrum 
of Adonis, embalmed in myrrh, and pungent 
fumes and aromatic herbs of enervating or. 
Later, they lowered the god Into a sepulchral cham- 
ber. On the seventh day Adonis rose again, Then 
burst forth those accents of delirious joy which in 
the Orient follow hard upon” ans and sobs. 
Every woman, not merely the hired weepers for 
Adonis, must sacrifice her hair to the god, or for a 
whole day abandon herself to strangers, and conse- 
creig to Baalath the price of the sanctified prostitu- 
tlon. 

As the god of spring, Adonis bad a second to 
which the month of May was consecrated, e de- 
vouring ardor of June, month which among the 
Arammane was called haziran, or month of the wild 
boar, was kllling the sun of the young year which 
they wept in July under the name of Tammus. 
This month in the Syrian and Hebrew calendar bore 
the name of the god, which is, as we know, of Chal- 
deo-Assyrian origin. It was this feast of Tammuz 
which was celebrated at Jerusalem and in all Pales- 
tine, as in Syria and Pheenicia, and which penetrated 
even to ger foe It is to the mrii of Adonis, or 
Tammuz, killed by a wild boar in the forests of Leb- 
anon, that the prohibition, still in force among the 
Teraclites, must be referred, That which would seem 
to prove that this prohibition is not the result of a 
on necessity, but the effect of a mythological 
idea, ls that we find the same custom among all the 
peoples where the worship of Adonis penetrated, 
whatever may be the soil and the climate; among 
the Phoenicians and Syrians as among the Arabs; 
among the Sablans as in the island of Cyprus. . 


III 


The good dess Ashera, the Baalath of Baal, 
less tearful than the spouse of Adonis, was neither 
less tender nor lesa voluptuous, Every year made 
fruitful by the celestial lover, she exhales the joy, 
the serenity, the profound peace of the mother-god- 
desses of the an race, of our Demeter, for in- 
atance. And, in fact, whether as divinity assessor of 
the god of light, of warmth, and of life, or as spouse 
of Baal, Ashera is no other than Nature waking from 
the heavy sleep of winter. Under the warm rays of 
April she awakes; she hears the rustling of innumer- 
able germs, the seeds of things which move in her 
bosom; and while her body, bathed in the luminous 
alr, covers itself with a new vegetation, she causes 
the fish to breed in the viscous water of the havens, 
and heightens the ardor of the doves whose nests 
people the black cypresses. Like Tels, this goddess 
might be called Myrlonymos.“ At Nineveh she 
was Belit; at Askalon, Derketo. Hence, women re- 
covering from childbirth, lepers, etc., brought doves 
and pigrone to the temple. Hence the ancient wor- 
ship of fish, very popular in all Syria, has main- 
tained itself to our times in the village of Deschon, 
and In a little mussulman mosque near Tripoli. 

Identical at bottom with the Astarte of the Phe- 
niclans, the Tanit, or Rabat-Tanit, of Carthage, the 
‘Alilat (Alilahet) of the Arabs, the Baaltis of Byblos, 
the Syrian 4. of Hieropolis, and the Mylitta 
(Zarpanit Assyria, Ashera must, nevertheless, be 
distinguished from all her divine sisters. Among 
peoples so devoid of plastic imagination and artistic 
sense, the gods remained always in the condition of 
vague, indetermined forms, No precision in the 
contour, no sensible determination, nothing that re- 
calls the life and personality of the Homeric gods. 
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The Semitio divinities resembled rather those 5 
of the infancy of the Aryan race, those divinities 
without substance of the Vedas, in which Varina, 
Indra, Agni are confounded with each other, and in 
which the god invoked—Indra, Savitri, or Roudra— 
is always the highest and most powerful of the gods, 
. We may also compare them to the Greek Titans; to 
Okeanos, Helios, Gea; or, batter still, to the divine 
abstractions of the Romans,—Fides, Virtus, etc, It 
is very difficult to distinguish with precision the di- 
vers divinities of the Semitic pantheon. In the Bl- 
dle, as we have seen, El, Baal, Molech, and Jehovah 
are frequently confounded, one with another. There 
are, however, at least three distinct gods, tho 

from the distinctions we discern, #0 to bay, esy dif- 
ferences in the same thing, modifications, delicate 
approximations, often subtile, but not arbi , and 
22 aa in the case of Ashera, upon solid histori- 


an tinea arguments. 

This goddess, whose worship in the kingdomo of 
Judah and of Israel was associated with that of Baal, 
sian asi our eye midih 

ea te +, 155; xvii., 10), belo origin: 
DE Canaanite tribes of the South, but not at 
to Phæœnicia or the country of the Philistines. Ban- 
ished by the pletistic kings Hezekiah and Josiah, she 
had, nevertheless, altars and worshippers every- 
where, even in the temple of Jerusalem down to the 
captivity of Babylon, since Jeremiah speaks of her, 
and in Deuteronomy, a century after Isaiah, the set- 
ting up of her symbol near the altar of Jehovah was 
forbidden. As we do not read her name in any 
classic author, we may conclude that the worship of 
Ashera had almost entirely disappeared before the 
Hellenic period in the Orient, 

Astarta (Ashtoreth), who was never popular among 
the Hebrews, is known only from Greek writers. 
We find the Astarte of the Phonlelane in the plural 
name of the doubie Istar of Assyria, the Istar of Ar- 
deles, and that of Nineveh; the warlike character of 
the first corresponds very well to the Astarte of Phœ- 
nicia; the voluptuous character of the second to the 
good goddess Ashera of Palestine. These two faces 
of the feminine divinity of the Semites appear also 
in Anat, goddess assessor of Anu, who enters Into a 
great number of the proper names of Palestine, and 
whose two aspects, corresponding to the two sides of 
her divine rôle, we may study upon the Egyptian pil- 
lars of the nineteenth dynasty. Here she is repre 
sented naked, full face, like the Zarpanit of Baby- 
lonia, standing upon a lion passant, with one or two 
serpents in the left hand, and a bouquet of lotus in 
the right; there she is clothed, helmeted, armed 
with lance, buckler, and battle-axe. 

The books of Samnel and of the Kings tell us 
clearly that Astarte fe a 1 9 divinity worshipped 
by the Phoenicians and the Philistines, Although 
the name of Astarte, either alone or associated with 
Baal, appears early in the Bible (Judges x., 6), It is 
nowhere mentioned in the Pentateuch, The god- 
dess, however, was known from a remote antiquity 
upon the shores of Syria and to the east of the Jor- 
dan, where we find the village of Ashteroth-Karna- 
jim, two-horned Astarte, mentioned in Genesis. A 
passage In Sanchoniathon representa Astarte with 
the head of a bull or a cow. No doubt, originally she 
was a celestial rather than a tellaric divinity like 
Ashera., In Pheeniclaand the Pheniclan colonies, 
the horns of Astarte typing the waxing of the moon. 
Thence the names of Luna, Selene, celestial Aphro- 
dite, which have been given her by Greek and Latin 
writers. It was Solomon who introduced officially, 
as it were, the worship of Astarte at Jerusalem and 
till the time of Josiah the goddess had a temple in 
that city. It is she assuredly whom Jeremiah calls 
the queen of the heavens, “‘melé cheth ha-achdm- 
maim.” The prophet depicta the children gathering 
wood, the fathers lighting the fire, and the women 
kneading the dough to make the cakes of the sacri- 
fice which they offered, with libations and incense, to 
the goddess. What were the blessings of the 
moon” which the Ieraelltes still recite from the alxth 
to the seventh day of each new moon, In the evenin 
at moonrise, but a relic of this old nature-worship 
They repeat thrice, Let that be a good omen for us 
and for all Israel.“ In addressing this prayer to the 
new moon, the Israelite stretches ont hie hands tow- 
ards it, and, with eyes fixed upon the heavenly cres- 
cent, adds: May fear and terror fall upon my ene- 
mies! May they become motionless as stones! 
Selah! Selah! Selah!” 

From I. Samuel xxxi , 10, we see that the Philis- 
tines, who also worshipped this goddess, deposited in 
her temple the arms and spoils of the conquered. 
This warlike character ia one of the features which 
may serve to distinguish Astarte from Ashera. It 
was in the temple of Astarte, perbapa at Askalon, 
where was the oldest temple of the goddess, that the 
arms of Saul were placed, while, according to the 
chronicle, the head of the hero was sent to the tem- 

le of Dagon. Thie strange god, whose name clearly 

ndicates his character and form (dog, fish), had 
famous temples, served by a great number of priesta 
at Ashdod, Gaza, Askalon, etc. The names of 
places, Kephar-Dagon, Beth-Dagon, prove that his 
worship was widely diffused in Palestine in the time 
of the Ju It is now known that this god is, 
with Marduk, one of the secondary forms of the Demi- 
urge Bel of Babylon. Dagon's head was crowned 
with the tiara; both hands were free, not attached to 
the body, which from the trank to the lower extrem- 
ity represented the tail of afish. This la found 
upon the Phenician medals, the bass-reliefs of Nine- 
veh, and the Babylonian cylinders. The assessor 
dess Derketo the same form. They are 
emitic divinities of very great antiquity, whose nat- 
ure could not well be determined till after an imme- 
diate study of the monuments of Nineveh and 
Babylon. 
As to Ashera, we only know her from some He- 


brew texts of the Bible, Her symbol was set up un- 
der the shade of m trees, upon high hills, beside 
the pillar of Baal. As a telluric divinity manifeat- 
ing her power, especially in vegetation, she was adored 
In woods and forests. The worship of trees disap- 
peared 8 in Syria. If the books of the Kings 
and the Chronicles scarcely speak of it, itis not so 
in the older books of the Judges, of Samuel, and 
Genesis. Every tree, every sacred wood was in an- 
clent days a placeof sacrifice. When Abraham came 
to establish elf under the oaks of Mamre, he 
built there an altar. The grove which the patriarch 
lanted at Beersheba, where Isaac erected an altar, 
become in the time of the prophet Amos one of 
the most renowned centres of idolatrous worship. 
In the time of Joshua the holy ark was under the 
oaks and the terebinths of Sichem. It was under a 
— “which was near a ark ape tna: wk me 
ero set up a stone, saying to the people: “Beho 
thie stone shall serve as a witness, for it bas heard 
all the worda of Jehovah that he has spoken with 
us’’ (Josh. xxly., 82). The famous black stone of 
the Kaaba of the anti-Islamites also had eyes and 
ears. In the time of the Judges, it was under the 
oaks of Sichem (Shechem) that the Sichemites gath- 
ered themselves together to deliberate upon public 
affairs. There was there a road called the road of 
Elon-Meonim,—‘‘oaks of the soothsayers.” The 
prophetess Deborah delivers her oracles under a 
palm-tree. The murmur of the trees serves as an 
oracle to David. Thel „ tallest trees, the ever- 
greens, have been worshipped as gods. A 
number of Semitic myths are attached to vegetables, 
The pomegranate, remarkable for the richness of its 
seed, was consecrated to Adonis and a chemi 
The almond which, when all Nature seems lifeless, is 
first to come forth from the sleep of winter, the 
Lent grep (that le, 'the t mother,“) has given 
birth to a host of Semitic —— That among the 
cedars and cypresses of Lebanon some may have 
been worshipped for their great age or their beauty, 
ie ap nt sama gr of Iealah and Habak- 
kuk His. xiv 8; xxxvil., 24; Heb. II., 27). 

Upon the site of the sacred groves, near the ven- 
erated trees, were erected the sanctuaries of the 
divinities which successively have been worshipped 
in those placea from Ashera, Baal, and Jehovah, to 
St. George, Mary, and Christ. In the Lebanon a 
chapel has always replaced a rained temple. A 
century-old carob tree, a little wood of oaks or laurel 
ordinarily shade these ruins. Sozomenus speaks of 
a pagan estival that in the time of Constantine was 
celebrated under the oaks of Mamre. It was a sort 
of fair to which crowds came, where oxen, rams, and 
sheep were sacrificed, with libations and incense, 

In spite of Judaiam, Christianity, and Islamism, 
the veneration for trees has continued in Palestine, 
Every traveller has seen these Isolated trees to which 
the inhabitants offer a veritable worship. It le not 
rare in this country to find them covered with 
and shreds of cloth. These rags have been suspend- 
ed to the branches by Arabs or Syrians to drive 
away fever, or to obtain the cure of certain maladies. 

In Palestine the woods belonged to the worship of 
Ashera. That explains why, in mentioning this 
worship, the Bible often speaks of verdant trees, of 
trees with thick 2 of oake, poplars, terebinths, 
under the shade of which the priestesses of Ashera 
observed the voluptuous rites of the oddess 
— Kings xvi., 4; Jer. II., 20; iil., 16; Ezek. xx., 

; Hosea iv., 13). These sanctuaries of Ashera 
were charming places, ahady thickets often watered 
by a flowing stream, mysterious asyluma from which 
issued no sound save the cooing of the doves sacred 
to the goddese, The symbol of Ashera, a simple 
stake, a trunk of a tree despolled of its leaves and 
branches, was the emblem of generative power. It 
was also consecrated, as the symbol of the fertility of 
Nature, to all the sister goddesses of Ashera, to 
Astarte, to the Syrian goddess, to her of Cyprus, ete, 
Ashera is the Istar of Nineveh, the voluptuous Istar, 
called also Asurit, the lucky,“ “good fortune.” 
Upon the stela of Mera we read Astar-Kamos. Iatar 
has been Identified with the Athtér of the Himyaritic 
inacriptiona (II. Kings xvi., 4; Jer. II., 20; il, 
18-16; Ezek, XX., 28; vi., 13; Hos. iv., 13), Ac- 
cording to M. Merx, Ashera can signify only “the 
— of good luck,“ the goddess who gives bap- 
plnese. 

The symbol of Ashera was not rarer in Palestine 
than was that of her divine sisters in Pheenicla, in 
Syria, in t, and among nearly all the peoples of 
the earth. ese symbolic stakes later became Idols, 
as among the Latins; they were placed in gardens 
aud yineyards, Jeremiah and Isaiah, like Horace, 
scoff at these -poas of tho gardens,” Those used as 
objecta of wors ip were always of wood; hence the 
words, to cut,” “to tear up,” “to burn,” constantly 
recurring in the Bible when the destruction of the 
Ascherem is spoken of. The size of these idols must 
often have been considerable. Of the cut wood of 
an Ashera, which ten men had helped him cast down, 
Gideon constructed an altar upon which he offered a 
holocaust of an ox; but later, under the kings of 
Judah and Israel, the symbol of Ashera ce y be- 
came an object of common reverence to be fonnd in 
2 house. Soin the provinces of France we see 
on the highway and in the public squares pieces of 
wood that serve as altars for the processions of Cor- 
pus Christi and gigantic crosses; while under the 
porch of the charch the vendors of religious trum 
sell for a few sous little Christs of wood or metal. 
The rich women of Israel, the wives of the bourgeois 
of Jerusalem, carried upon their persons symbols of 
Ashera in gold or silver, a kind of “medals of the 
Virgin” of those days, which were at the same time 
ornaments and objects of devotion (Ezek. xyi., 17). 
This worship has generally been the affair of women, 
as witnesses the history of the queen Maacha (I. 
Kings xv., 13; II. Chron. xy., 16). The eon of this 


. was often hereditary, as among 


queen, A pletlatie king of Judah, Asa, cut to pieces 
and burned in the valley of Kedron the idol which 
this plous princess had caused to be made for Ashera, 
In the spring, as with us on tion-days, long po 
cessions of priesto and uerodules walked in the feld 
where the wheat was beginning to form shrines of 
Adonis, represented by a symbol of the same kind, 

After human sacrifices, consecrated prostitution is 
the essential characteristic of the primitive religion 
of the Bent-Israel. The same was true of the other 
families of the Semitic race; but we speak only of 
the Jews and Syrians. Truly it le not without res- 
son that in Deuteronomy (xxiii., 17,) s book of edi- 
fying plety, written some years before the captivity 
of Babylon, 8 is forbidden to the sons an 
daughters of Israel. 

Goddess of the fertilized earth, Ashera waa also of 
conception. Francols Lenormant remarka that the 
Mylitta of Herodotus reproduces very pagina’ the ep- 
ithet Mulidit, the generatrix,’’ borne by the great 
Nature-goddese of Assyria, Belit, mother of all gods 
and of all bry Considered as Mulidit, Belit, in 
the religion of Babylonia, was confounded with Zar- 
panit, or Zirbanit, the producer of germs, associated 
as spouse with Bel-Marduk. Upon the Babylonian 
cylinders Zarpanit is represented naked, full face, 
both hands upon the breast. This goddese, to whom 
was consecrated the tents of the Ean in Babylonia 
la also invoked as presiding over ildbirth, and her 
p ve a8 Lucins has made Diodorus Siculus 

dentify her with Here. In the inscriptions discov- 
ered at Babylon among the ruins of the temple of the 
goddess, we read a preget (translated by Oppert), . 
which fully confirms character. In the same in- 
ecription we find the singular of the word which in 
the Bible designates the tents of which we speak. 
The . of Zarpanit was a sort of caravansary, 
a large building furnished with cells, Celle of the 
same kind, serving the same purpose, existed at 
Jerusalem in the very temple of Jehovah, where 
Ashera had her symbol, and was worshipped. Jo- 
siah demolished the houses of the prostitutes which 
were in the temple of Jebovah, where tha women 
wove tents for era (II. Kinga xxvil., 7). 

The prostitutes were of both sexes. The men 
were called kedeschim, the women kedeachoth; 
that le, et apart, devoted, consecrated.” From 
Deuteronomy we learn that both brought to the 
treasury of the temple of Jehovah the proceeds of 
their prostitution. That paid in part the expenses 
of the worship at Jerusalem, as at Byblos, Carthage, 
Paphos, Hicropolis, These expenses must have 
been enormous, if we may judge from the sumptuous 
character of the religious ceremonies, and the almost 
infinite number of prisats of all ranka, and slaves of 
both sexes. At Comana, in Cappadocia, Strabo saw 
not less than six thousand of them. In Armenia 
and the neighboring countries, where the worship of 
Anaitis, the Babylonian Anat, wife of Anu, ascend- 
ing towards the North with the Influence of the 
Chaldeo-Agsyrian civilization, had reached a devel- 
opment as considerable as at Comana in Cappadocia, 
at Comana in Pontus, and at Zela, the goddess pos- 
sessed around bår temple a vast territory, cultivated 
by numerous /ferodules,—consecrated slaves or serfs 
of the goddess. The worship of Anaitis was accom- 
panied by prostitutions similar to those of Babylon. 

There were different classes of priests. At the 
head of the hierarchy a high priest, next In rank to 
the king, as at Comana in Cappadocia, which office 
the Hebrews, in 
Pheenicia, at Paphos; next came the priesta and theo- 
poretes,—the divinely inspired; then those who, like 
the Levites of Israel, fulfilled inferior functions in 
the temple, the singers, the players upon the fiute 
harp, etc. ; those who cut down and split the w 
for the pyres upon which the flesh of the victims 
was burned; those who brought water for the lustra- 
tions; finally, the nethinim, or slaves, of the temple. 
The priests of every important sanctuary possessed 
as their own one or several cities, with a considere- 
ble domaln, whose population, laborers, or shepherda 
were vassals of the temple, We know that the Le- 
vites could reside in a great number of cities eltaated 
in the territory of the tribes of Israel, with the right 
of pasturage outside the walls of each of these cities. 
They eased forty-two cities, and six cities of ref- 
uge. They also Jevied tithes of the fruits of the 
fields and gardens, and of domestic animals, 

Among the priests some lived in the temple; others . 
worked here and there in the fields and cities, taking 
service where they found it (Jud. zvil., 18), For in 
ancient days every bead of a family who could main- 
tain one or several priesta in his family did not fall 
to doso. Micah bought one, a Bethlemite of Judah, 
for ten pieces of silver a year, Micah bad under his 
roof an Idol of brass, doubtless a bull, an ephod, and 
teraphim (I. Sam. xix., 18-16; Jud. xvii., 3-5; xviii., 
17-20; Zech. x,,2; I. Sam, xv., 22, 23; II. Ein 
XXIII., 24; Ezra XXI., 19), so that to the people 
of the country his house waa a house of the goda, 
—Beth-Elohim. But the bands of Merodules were 
com d above all of kedeachim. Several times 
me ed from the kingdom of Judah by pletiatic 

nces, like Asa and Josaphat, they were still there 
f the kinga, since 
in Deuteronomy they are pointed out as living in the 
temple itself, at Jerusalem. The Sacred Book gives 
to these devotees of Ashera the significant name of 
dogs.“ These consecrated ci wore women’s 
garments of brilliant colors; about the bead they 
wore a turban of linen or yellow silk; they painted 
the face and put antimony around the eyes. Who 
does not know the myth of Hercules and Omphale? 
Who does not know Seat: Sen union o Adonis and 
Aetarte was figured by hermaphrodite represents- 
tiona? The Aphrodite of Cyprus had a beard upon 
the chin. Hence the prohibition in Dont. zxil., 5: 
“A woman shall not wear that whieh pertaineth 


n t numbers in the last days o 
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unto a man; neither shall a man put on a woman's 
garment,” 

These kedeschim went through the cities and 
villages, preceded by trumpeters and flute-players. 
With arms naked to the shoulder, they brandished 
knives, whips garnished with little bones—a sort of 
scourge,—and danced In the streets to the sound of s 
savage music of flutes, rattles, citherns, fifes, cym- 
bals, and tabors, Reaching thecourt of a farm, house, 
or a public square, they filled the air with cries, and, 
with head thrown back and neck twisted, cut their 
arms with the knives, The most infuriated of the 
band, dripping with blood, began to prophesy (I. 
Kings xvili., 28), The whole ended with alme- 
begging, by which the kedeschim collected figs, oll, 
cheese, and bits of money, The female slaves, the 
kedeschoth, also roamed through the country playing 
the psaltery, cymbals, and double flute, The Syrian 
women of antiquity had the reputation of being good 
musicians. ‘These bayaderes seem to have been very 
numerous in the cities of Phvenicia and Judea 
Isaiah xxiii., 16, has preserved for us a fragment of 
a Bien song of which they were the subject: 
„Take an harp, go about the city, thon harlot that 
hast been forgotten; make sweet melody, sing many 
ronga, that thou mayest be remembered.’ 

e have tried to demonstrate that the primitive 
religlon of the children of Israel, like that of Chaldea 
and Assyris, was a naturalistic religion, in which 
the eidereal element dominated. And yet we have 
said nothing of the worship of the stars and constel- 
lations of the zodiac in ‘‘celestial mansions,” which 
the people of Jehovah adored upon the terraces of 
the houses and in the courts of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, as they were worshipped on the shores of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Among the divinities which 
in the Chaldeo-Assyrian religions system are placed 
below Bel, we find the god of fate, Menn, associated 
with the goddess of fortune, Gad, of whom Isaiah 

ake; Bau, who le . — the chaos of Genesis; 
su, the Esaü of the mythological epoch of the Bi- 
ble; Kimmut, the god of the constellation of the 
serpent, or rather of the Pleiades of the book of Job, 
etc. We have said nothing of the sacred rivers 
which, Ike the Adonls of Gebeil, and the Bélus of St. 
Jean d' Acre, bore the name of a divinity. Bathing 
seven times in the waters of Jordan cured of leprosy 
II. Kings v., 10; XII., 14). We have said nothing of 
ake Méron, and the other Jakes consecrated to the 
goddesses of Askalon and Hierapolis; nor of the ven- 
erated source of the Jordan, and the other fountains, 
equally holy, of Palestins. We have recalled that 
sacrifices were offered upon the hills and mountains, 
and that all the famous temples of the Semites were 
built upon high places; but we have not spoken of 
Moriah, of Tabor, of Horeb, of all those holy moun- 
tains where Jehovah revealed himself in fire to his 
worshippers. He dwelt forever upon the mountain 
of Bashan (Ps. lxviii., 17). He showed himself in 
all his majesty to the eyes of the man In the thicket 
of Cape Theou-Prosopon—Phaniel or Phanuel—face 
of El. A ramification of snowy Hermon in called 
the mountain of Baal-Hermon (Judges iil., 3), and 
was stillin the fourth cen of the Christian era 
revered as a god by the Syro-Phænician people. In 
Jewish tradition thia mountain became a sort of 
Brocken where, as upon Walpurgis-Nacht, angels 
were united to the daughters of men, The Hebrews 
certainly worshipped Lebanon as a god. Carmel 
where in the first century of our era there stili 
existed a celebrated oracle, was, saye Tacitus, both 
a mountain and a god (I. Kings xviii, 32; Micah 


vii., 14), 

Finally, after having studied the divinities of the 
heavens, the rivers, the lakes, the springe, and the 
mountains, it would stil] be necessary to learn what 
were those divinities of the plains and the forests, 
those satyrs, of which we read in Isalah, bounding 
here and there in the desert, calling to and meeting 
each other in the solitudes (Isalah XIII., 21; xzxiv., 
14). The Hebrews were familiar with the spectres 
of the morning, the demona of noon-day, and the 
swarms of malevolent spirita of the night. The 
Babylonian and Phrenician divinities among the 
Jews, and, later, among the first Christians, often 
became demons, Francois Lenormant informs us 
upon this subject that, in the magic formulas of the 
silver leat of Jewish origin in the Campana collection 
of the Louvre, the serpent-shaped demona are called 
barbar, an Accadian appellation of the god Marduk 
(the planet Jupiter). The Hebrews have in thelr de- 
monology a Him i and truly Semitic monster, Lilith 
originally one of the wives of the Assyrian god 
Samas, the sun, in which we see the night, a sort of 

houl, a nocturnal larva which takes the form and 
crane of a young bride; a demon of lewdness and 
cruelty, who cunningly kills children; and leads 
astray in the desert the belated traveller, watches 
him in the darkness when sleep overcomes him, en- 
folds him in {ts spectral arms, and drinks his life in a 
kiss of fire, 

The deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions, and 
the study of the monumente of Chaldea, Assyria, 
and Phoenicia, would offer us many other subjects of 
profound meditation, if we should interrogate those 
sciences upon the oldest cosmogonle mythe of the 
Semitic peoples, The two recitals of the creation in 
the Hebraic Genesis, the tradition of the deluge, the 
construction of the Tower of Babel, the notion of 
the ‘‘god-law’’ Thouro, or Thora, the ten antediluvian 
patriarchs identical with the ten antedlluvlan kings 
of Babylon, whose sidereal and zodiacal character 
cannot be mistaken,—are so many questions of Ori- 
ental archmology whose last elements are reducible 
to the Chaldeo-Assyrian theology and mythology. 

The mythology of the Semites, lese rich certainly 
than that of the Aryans, is, nevertheless, one of those 
studles of infinite Importance, without which we can 
scarcely comprehend the historic development of the 
peoples of the Occident. The old nations of Asla 


have not merely given us our actual religions, Did 
not the Greeks who have civilized us owe their civili- 
zation to Phoenicia, Assyria, and Egypt? If to us 
there isan abyss between the monuments of Asiatic 
art and the grand, ideal art of the Hellenes; if a sci- 
ence empirical and without general ideas cannot be 
com . with the scientific conceptions of the world 
ofa ocritus or an Aristotle; if the astronomical 
tables and medical prescriptions leave us very far 
from the Treatise u Heaven, the Physics, and the 
History of A »—nevyertheless these works of 
Greek genius and all the ulterior progress of Western 
civilization presuppose a slow and laborious initia- 
tion, during which the Hellenes must have learned 
to read, to write, to reckon, to measure, to make as- 
tronomica! observations, Egypt and Chaldea had an 
advance of several thousand years over Greece, 
Thus it is always towards these ancient civilizations 
of the Orient we must go back, when to understand 
what la we must know what has been, 
— eo 


[For Tae INDEX.) 
AGGRESSIVE SABBATABIANISM. 


To THE PRESIDENT AND BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
Gentlemen,—The “Circular” recently addressed to 
you by the Sabbatariane of Philadelphia, in the name 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian clergy, together 


with a number of religious societies, asking you to 


discontinue your public exhibitions in the Zodlogical 
Garden on Sundays, contains statements which are 
not only incorrect in themselves, but would, if acted 
on as they desire, be injurious to the rights of other 
people. I propose very briefly to review them. 

I. Under the firet it is boldly alleged that 
“such exhibitions are in open violation of God's most 
sacred law concerning the Sabbath.“ 

Thie ie a terrible charge to bring against a set of 
respectable and conscientious men such as those 
who compose the Zodlogical Society; and it becomes 
an arrogant assamption, when it is remembered 
that it le made in the face and teeth of both 
the teachings and practice of Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles, as they are recorded In the New 
Testament. It ignores the fact altogether, and 
by Ignoring it attempts to impress a falsehood on 
the public mind, that all the Church Fathers of 
the sixteenth century, illustrious for thelr knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures, and especially John Calvin 
and Martin Luther, taught that the Christian relig- 
ion, as distinguished from Judalem, knows no Sub- 
bath” of a aie day In the week, but that every day 
ie holy unto the Lo Who but bigoted ecclesias- 
tica, believing that the end sanctifies the means, 
could so misrepresent the doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament, Ignore the facts of history, and so arrogate 
to themselves wisdom and authority superior to all 
the rest of the world? The ‘Circular’ alleges under 
the same head that the Fourth Commandment |of 
the Decalogue] is of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion, and has never been abrogated. But the Sabba- 
tarians themselves. knowingly and notoriously, tram- 

le upon the law of the Sabbath as contained in the 

‘ourth Commandment, ev week of their lives. 
For the law says expressly that ‘‘the seventh day is 
the Sabbath, whereas they have annulled it by 
changing it to the first day of the week without the 
least warrant of authority whatever. 

The Sabbath law, moreover, when It was in force 
upon the Jews, required, in explicit terms, that no 
work should be done by man or beast on the Sab- 
bath, — In it thou shalt do no manner F work.“ 
But the Sabbatarians in the Circular“ have the pre- 
sumption, in deflance of the clear text and spirit of 
the law, to except what they call works of necessity 
and mercy,” and proceed to kindle fires in their babi- 
tations on the Sabbath, cook victuals, travel in car- 
riages, by steam and horse-power, and do many other 
things for which they would have been put to death 
had they lived in Israel when this Sabbath law was 
in force, Yet, in the face of their own transgres- 
sions of the law, they have the hardihood to ask you 
to shut the gates of your Zoölogical Garden against 
studenta of Natural History, who may wish to 10 
there on Sunday to acquaint themselves with God in 
the works of bis hands, in pretotence to accepting 
the bribe of good music, and listening to the com- 
monp)aces and inanities of the pulpit. 

II. The Sabbatarians allege, in the second place, 
that ur Sabbath exhibitions are in violation of the 
laws of Pennsylvania.” 

How is it, then, that church-tralns, street-cars, 
ferry-boats, bridge-companies, to say nothing of 
bridge-building, Monday newspapers, which do all 
their work on Sunday, all pay and recelve money 
for service rendered without belng called to ac- 
count for breaking the State law? How comes it, 
too, that the Sabbatarian church-members to 20 
great an extent all over the Commonwealth hold 
stock in companies of all kinds that make money by 
2 the law, while their religious sensibilities 
are terribly shocked at an Srderly crowd of people 
visiting the Zodlogical Garden for study and recrea- 
tion on a bright Sunday morning? Verily, the men 
who can line their pockets with bank-bills gotten by 
violating the laws of God and man“ on s large 
scale, and yet condemn yon for opening your doors 
to all comers on Sunday, are related in spirit to that 
distinguished class of strict religionists who were so 
ticklish in their tastes that they etrained out an in- 
finitesimal gnat from their cup of water, while they 
had mouths big enough to swallow down a camel, 
hump, hoofs, and all! 

III. The Sabbatarians, in thelr Encyclical Letter 
and Syllabus Errorum say, in the third place, that 
they deliere your Society hasno more right to open ita 
garden for gain on the Lord’s day, than any merchant 
or mechanic has to open his place of business for gain,“ 


etc. 
Thie truism only has the effect to show the empti- 


ness of the argument set forth. For if, as Jesus l 
Christ so pan taught, all days are alike holy 
under the New Testament dispensation, there is no 


more sin in a clothier selling a garment, or a butcher 
a joint of rany e Sunday, than there is in a 
the Zodlogical Garden, or selling tickets for 

travel on Sunday, and distributing the profits pro 
rata among those of the Sabbatarians who are stock- 
holders in such companies. : 

IV. The ‘Circular’ says, in the next place, that 
“such desecration of the Lord's day |in showing the 
animals], {f imitated, would lead to the virtual abroga- 
tion of all religion." 

What presumptuous assertion is this that the 
sacred and precious sentiment of true religion, which, 
according to the teaching of Christ, consisted entirely 
in love to God and love to man, depends, for its ex- 
istence on the earth, upon the observance of the first 
day of the week as a Sabbath, in the way and spirit 
Factions by the Sabbatarians! Whatan unprovoked 

neult these men offer to all the Jews, all the Seventh- 
day Baptists, and all the outsiders, who, d 
with the emptiness and h sy of the churches, 
prefer to worship in botanical and zodlogical 
dens, and In the groves which are still God's temples! 

Philadelphia has A re of 800, 000 souls. It 
has 400 churches of ali sects, Catholic and Protestant, 
which, {f every seal were occupied, would only sc- 
commodate 300,000 persons, ere, then, are 500,000 
of our people who could find no admittance into the 
churcbes if they wished to go! And yet, when the 
. classes, who, during all the week are creat- 
ing wealth for their employers, rise from their beda 
on Sunday morning, wash off the grime of toil, and 
take their wives and children to the Zodlogical Gar- 
den to enjoy instruction and recreation in each oth- 
ers’ society, and in the fresh, free alr of heaven, these 
Sabbatarians, in defiance of the clear doctrine of the 
New Testament, would chase them back again to 
their homes, for there is no room for them in the 
churches! Verily, the tender mercies of these men 
are cruel. 

V. The “Circular,” in the fifth place, alleges that 
"your example, ¶ followed, would soon rob the labor- 
ing man of hia needed day of rest.” 

What a dishonest and shameless mi tation 
of fact is this! By closing their — against 
500,000 of the people of Philadelphia; by shutting 
the gates of the Zodlogical Garden and the Interna- 
tlonal Exhibition against them on the only day they 
can conveniently vieit them; by closing other places 
of Improvement in knowledge and taste,—these anti- 
Christian Sabbatarians themselres insult and degrade 
the masses, throw obstacles in the way of their prog 
ress, and by breaking their apirit would soon ro 
them of their day of rest, and prepare them to be- 
come hewers of wood and drawers of water to the 
lordly and unscrupulous rich. For history teaches 
us that, if the masses of mankind are treated as 
brutes, they will soon degenerate into brutes in their 
feelings and ways. 

VI. The Sabbatariane in their authoritative “Cir- 
cular” say they “regard your Sabbath exhibitions as 
exceedingly demoralizing to the community al large, 
old and young, by tempting the masses to forsake their 
places of worship.“ etc. 

But Is there any tendency to immorality in the act 


of visiting the Zoölogical Garden on Sunday, and 
af e animals that are kept there for exhibi- 
tion Or, if such a visitor, after leaving the 


grounds, gets drunk, and becomes criminal, could 
the Pharieees justly blame the garden and the ani- 
male for it? According to this argument, joining 
the Church and going the round of religious cere- 
monies on the Sabbath would bea preventive of, or 
a cure for, demoralization of all kinds. Whereas it 
is a notorious fact that a large number of the Credit 
Mobilier bribe-takers, the Freedman’s Bank thieves, 
defaulters, and ring-masters, who plunder the public 
money by the million, are members of the Church in 
full communion, and good and regular standing, and 
distinguished ‘Christian’ statesmen! Indeed, mem- 
bership in the Church, and zeal in observing its cere- 
monies, seem to be the leverage which the tribe of 
scoundrela know so well how to use in gaining the 
confidence of the credulous that they may the more 
effectually rob them of their money. Witness our 
distinguished brother Winslow, and the rest of his 
class of thieves and liars. Some of them when de- 
tected in their roguery, and exposed before all Israel 
and the sun, Instead of imitating the decency of their 
illustrious predecessor, the Rev. Judas Iscariot, who 
took a rope and went out and hanged himself, send 
round for the prayers of the Church that their fall 
may be yai y sanctified to their future use, to the 

lory of „and the peace and welfare of our be- 
foved Zion, 

VII. The seventh charge against the Directors of 
the Zodlogical Society ie that “such exhibitions as 
they give on Sunday encourage the masses to disregard 
God's right to one-seventh part of our time.“ 

What an anthropumorphic idea of God we have 
here! Whata low and ignoble conception of him 
who filleth immenalty with his presence, that, like a 
greedy old curmudgeon, he comes chaffering into 
court with a disputed claim to one-aeventh part of his 
creatures’ time, which he feels afraid he shall be 
robbed of! This e the view of the character of God 
as given to the world by the Sunday School Union, 
the American Tract Society, and the Methodist and 
Presbyterian cletgymen of the city of Philadelphia in 
the seventy-aizth year of the nineteenth century after 
Christ! Is such a God any more worthy of worship 
than the Chinese Joss? No wonder the men who 
worship such a being, and require others to do so, 
wind up their imbecile paragraph by a laughable at- 
tempt to hurl againat their fellow-citlzens who reject 
their grovelling conceptions “the just and awful judg- 
ments of God.“ 

VIII. The eighth and last reason in the “Circular’’ 
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for urging the Directors to close the Zodlogical Gar- 

den on Sunday is, that they “wish to show the gathered 

nations during the Centennial Year what Christianity 

dei done for us in the way of establishing civil and re- 
us > ote. 

If the Directors of the Zodlogical Garden, and the 
Centennia! Commissioners of the Exhibition shall, 
in obedience to a handful of Sebbatarians, remark- 
able only for their bigotry and audacity, shut their 
gates mop eyeing | on Sunday, it will Indeed be a 
showing that the Church, in defiance of the teachings 
and example of Ohrist and his Apostles, as recorded 
in the New Testament, has succeeded in a hundred 

ears after the fonnding of a free government, in sub- 
ecting the American people to a spiritual vassalage 
which would not be tolersted for an hour any where 
else on earth! A. B. B. 
— ——— — — 
A LETTER FROM GLASGOW. 


GLAsdow, Sth April, 1876, 
Deak Invex 


oo — — T. — is now 
progress all over and, and proves the engross- 
ing theme of interest. The first election, which took 
piace three years ago when I was with you in Amer- 
ca, followed immediately on the passing of the 
Scoteh Education Act, Previous to that, the onl 
public schools we had In Scotland were the paris 
schools, in connection with, and under the supervi- 
sion of, the Established Church; and, like it, en- 
dowed out of a rate levied on the Iand-owners in the 
parish. The Act disestablished the connection be- 
tween the Church and the school, placed the latter 
under the control of a board to be elected by the in- 
habitants of each town or district, provided for its 
maintenance by a perl rate, and rendered educa- 
tion compulsory. The great defect in the act ls that 
it does not restrict the education to be imparted in 
the public school to purely secular subjects. Un- 
willing, probably, to incur the odium of such an en- 
actment, Parliament left it to each school-board to 
decide whether religious instruction, and what kind 
of religious instruction, should find a pee in the 
schools under ite charge; and thus entailed on every 
parish lu the country a littla theological war at three- 
intervals,—a state of matters which Is likely to 

t for many years to come. 

In Glasgow we have just elected our second board; 
but, before I Proceed to speak of it, I shall recur to 
the election of the first board, so as to put a connect- 
ed view of the subject before your readers. Before 
doing so, however, I may premise that the conatit- 
neney consists of every man and woman of full age 
who qwas or occupies a house of the annual value of 
24 sterling ($20), which ia In effect equivalent to uni- 
versal suffrage. As there are fifteer candidates to be 
elected, each elector has fifteen votes, which he can 
disposes of as he pleases, giving one vote each to fif- 
teen candidates, or fifteen votes to one candidate, or 
dividing them among any other number to suit him- 
self. Should a voter, however, chance to record 
more than fifteen votes, hie paper is vitiated. This 
ie styled the cumulative system of voting, and is åd- 
mirably adapted to secure the representation of mi- 
norities, 

Being a new thing three years ago, the first elec- 
tlon elicited a far greater amount of enthusiaam than 
the present one, The churches, of course, came to 
the front with a * of candidates pledged 
to uphold “Use and Wont,” i. e., Bible and Cate- 
chism instruction for half an hour or an hour every 
morning, opening the schools, and even the meetings 
of the board, with prayer. and so on. Every individ- 
ua! who had an educational ie to ride sought to 

t himself put in nomination. The Scotch Edaca- 

on ue, a body since defunct, representing the 
more cultured minds, notably patronized by the Uni- 
versity professors, put forward seven or eight candi- 
dates in favor of religious, but opposed to sectarian 
or d c instruction. These were willing to re- 
tain the Bible, but objected to any comments on the 
lesson read, and altogether excluded the Catechism, 
The Catholics nominated three members, and In op- 
position to them the Orangemen were asked to record 
their votes on behalf of their hired lecturer or mis- 
sionary, a fellow named „ whose business It is to 
hold open-air meetings, at which he denounces Cath- 
oliclam, and on occasions Secularism (the nearest 
thing we have here to Free ey oer sn, Only the 
other day this fellow was taken to the Police Court 
for impudently interrupting a Secularist lecturer in 
one of our public parks, and, I am sorry to say, such 
is the force of religious bigotry here, dismissed with- 
out even so much asa reprimand, Lastly, the Sec- 
ularists nominated Rev. John Page Hopps, the Uni- 
tarian minister, a well-known, active, public-spirited 
citizen, highly esteemed by his own party, and hated 
worte than sin by all respectable Presbyterians. Al- 
together some sixty or seventy candidates were nom- 
inated, of whom a large number withdrew; but still 
thirty-eight went to the poll to contest the fifteen 
seats. In the result, the Orangeman came out at the 
top of the with 108,000 votes, considerably more 
than double the number given to any other candi- 
date. Then followed the three Roman Catholics, 
Next came six Presbyterians, Bible and Catechism 
men. Thon Mr. Hopps, followed by an advocate of 
ous as opposed to sectarian instruction, Anoth- 
er Presbyterian, a second unsectarian advocate, and 
lastly à Presbyterian again. The board thus con- 
sisted of nine Use and Wont” advocates, and an op- 
position of six, —three Roman Catholics, two unsec- 
tarian ous advocates, and one secularist. Many 
a lively contest waa waged by Mr. Hoppe, the oppo- 
sition champion, and not altogether Itlessly, as 
will be seen when I come to speak of the second 
election. 

The publication of the voting at the first election 

revealed the total want of organization among several 


of the parties. The Orangemen had wasted more 
than three-fourths of their votes; the Catholics might 
have returned fonr, or e¥en five, instead of three; the 
Education League, by running seven or eight instead 
of three or four, had also returned fewer representa- 
tives than they might if they had concentrated their 
strength. The lesson, thus taught, was not thrown 
away. 

As the time for the second election drew nigh, a 
self-elected committee, whose names were withheld 
from the Ar set forth in an advertisement in the 
public prints that, desirous of avoiding the expense 
to the rate-payers of a contested election, they had 
been constituted to secure the return of ten gentle- 
men upholding “Use and Wont,” which they impu- 
dently stated would preserve the complexion of the 
first board intact, Their r for this unveracious 
statement was this: one of the unsectarlan religious- 
instruction advocates happened to bea Free Church 
minister, and, as he was retiring from the board, they 
Insidlously replaced him by another Free Churchman, 
who, however, was an advocate not only of religions, 
but of dogmatic Instruction as well. Roused by this, 
and miscalculating the Increase of the secularist vote, 
or, perhaps, unwilling to return to the board without 
a supporter, Mr. Hoppa appeared with a colleague, a 
member of his owncongregation. This selection was 
unfortunate, although perhaps unavoidable, as it 
gave their opponents the opportunity of taunting 
them as representatives of Unitarians exclusively 
whereas I know eee that many members o 
the Baptist and other Christian denominations voted 
for these gentlemen. Again two advocates of unsec- 
tarlan religious instruction turned up; and finally 
two more bigoted adherents of the “Use and Wont” 
party 28 calling upon the Orangemen for a 
share of thelr support. I have omitted to state that 
the Catholics, with unexampled, and to me inexplica- 
ble, moderation, only put forward three candidates, 
although it must have been plain to them, as to 
every one else, that they had clearly power to return 
four. The issue of the contest was that the three 
Catholics, ten out of the twelve Use and Wont” 
men, and the two unsectarian religious advocates 
were returned,—the two secularists being left at the 
foot of the poll, altho the voting showed that in 
three years they had gained 14,000 additional votes, 
and could have pl Mr. Hopps, had he run alone, 
well up in the list of successfal candidates. The 
various parties had learned also from the first elec- 
tion to economize their strength; for, whereas on 
that occasion the highest candidate polled 108,000 
votes, and the lowest only 433, at this second election 
the highest candidate had only 52,000, and the lowest 
14,400. Although ‘‘cast down,“ I Imagine the sec- 
ularists, on the whole, do not feel themselves, as the 
Tory journal here would gladly make them believe 
themselves, ‘‘destroyed.’’ 

I cannot bring this letter to a close without men- 
tioning one or two of the incidents of the election, 
which are far from cheering. The first is that a very 
large 5 of the voters could neither read nor 
write. The majority of these were Catholics, yet a 
considerable minority were Protestanta, and many, 
Scotch Protestants to boot, Several of these mani- 
fested curious misapprehension as to the meaning 
of the ballot act. For while they frankly stated for 
whom they wished their votes to be recorded, they 
resolutely refused to give their own names,—some of 
them preferring even to retire without voting than 
violate, as Ser supposed, the secresy insured by the 
ballot. One old lady, unable to or write, when 
asked by the polling officer for whom she wished to 
vote, told him to dae as he thocht best himael’.’’ 
A stalwart Irishman, who had been fortifying him- 
self for the discharge of his arduous duty by imbibing 
a considerable quantity of his native whiskey, after 
belng in one of the compartments for half an hour, 
declared to the official that he could not see the 
names of his men on the paper at all, at all.“ He 
wisbed to vote for Long and another fellow,“ whose 
name he forgot; nor was it found possible to suggest 
to him from the whole list of candidates the name he 
was in search of. Another Irishman, being asked to 
spel! his name, gave it as Fin. When told by the 
official that it was “Phin,” he very good-naturedly 
replied, ‘‘Shure you may plase yerself about it. 
There's mighty little difference betwixt s P anda F 
when all’s said and done.“ At one polling-station, 
of which there were altogether twenty-two through- 
out the city, no less than thirty-nine illiterates pre- 
sented themselves in unbroken succession. When it 
is added to this that a very large number of the re- 
spectable classes abstained from voting, less than half 

e electors having availed themselves of their priv- 
lleges, the election might seem somewhat of a sham; 
and yet, I believe, it is very fairly representative of 
the religious parties in the city. 

Another noteworthy feature of the contest is that, 
as yet, in Scotland, the press Is no match for the pul- 
pit in the matter of education at least. Our two 
most infiuential papers pleaded the cause of the sec- 
ularlet candidates, and yet these were left, at the bid- 
ding of the pulpit, at the foot of the poll. It is to be 
hoped that this may not be the case when another 
election comes round three years hence, and at all 
events It is some comfort to know that we are to-day 
by 14,000 votes stronger than at the last election. 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit / 


Cordially yours, James Born. 


AN Inquiring Frenchman, landing from the boat 
at Dover, deciphered, with the aid of his pocket dic 
tionary, an inscription to thie effect: By order of 
the corporation,—only ten files (cabs) allowed to 
stand here.” He immediately entered in hia note- 
book a remark, which may be translated as follows: 
“The municipal police are frightfully rigid In Eng- 
land. The assembling of files even la forbidden.” 
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Hoetry. 


[For Tun Impex] 
THE “SWORD OF BUNCOMBE HILL.” 


BESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE “NEW AGE." 


L 
“The Press is false!" cried the editor wroth, 
“And has traded its soul for a penny; 
If you ask the De'll what his bargain is worth, 
He will pensively sigh—‘Not any!’ — 
The Press on the other side goes py, 
The heartless and venal crew! 
All the rest of the editors truckle; but I— 
I alone am the Editor True)" 


CHORUS. 
Bo the editor he climbed up a tree, 
(You can hear the echoes still!) 
And lustily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill:“ 
The "Sword of Buncombe Hut,“ 
The Sword of Buncombe Hill,“ 
He truly sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill"! 


II. 

“The Press is cold-blooded! With ice in Ita veins, 
It stares at the wrongs of Labor, 

And thinks of its patrons, and reckons Its gains, 
And cares not a red for ita neighbor. 

It prates of ite wicked ‘demand and supply,’ 
And dreams of its new corner-lot; 

All virtuous heat for my hobby have I— 
T alone am the Editor Hot!“ 


CHORUS. 
Bo the editor he climbed up a tree, 
(You can hear the echoes atill !) 
And lustily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill:“ 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill,” 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill," 
He hotly sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill"! 


III. 
“The Press ja conceited—has got no taste! 
Its self-puffery, Sir, is eternal; 
But my modesty blooms like a rose in the waste, 
And is well advertised in my journal, 
I am praised to the skies, I would have you all know, 
But to tell what is said wonld be hasty: 
The roofs would fly off, íf I chose, Sir, to crow— _ 
I alone am the Editor Tasty 1” 


CHORUS, 
Bo the editor he climbed up a tree, 
(Yon can bear the echoes still!) 
And lustily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hiu:“ 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill,” 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill,” 
He tastily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hi1” | 


Iv. 

“The Press is ignorant! Day by day 
It dispenses Ita watery chowder; 

To be sure, I haven't got much to say, 
But I aay it all the louder. 

The Press is silent—has much to lose; 
Whenever it speaks, it lies; 

But Wisdom walks in my humble shoes 
I alone am the Editor Wise!“ 


OBORUS. 
do the editor he climbed up a tree, 
(You can hear the echoes still!) 
And lustily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hul:“ 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hin,“ 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill,“ 
He wisely sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword offBancombe Hill"! 


V. 
“The Press is cowardly! Whew! At a crack 
It runs like a frightened rabbit; 
Jta Liver’s as white as Its ink is black; 
"Tis all the effect of habit! 
It dares not say that ite soul ls its own; 
Reason why? Its soul it has sold. 
But hurrah for My Courage] For I alone 
I alone am the Editor Bold!" 


OHORUS. 
So the editor he climbed up u tree, 
(You can hear the echoes still!) 
And lustily sang, till the welkin rang, 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hill ;” 
The “Sword of Buncombe HM,” 
The “Sword of Buncombe Hin,“ 
He flercely sang, till ths welkin rang, 
With a cannon refrain and a big slam-bang, 
The Sword of Buncombe Hill"! 


April 29, 1878. 


ASTERISE. 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEE ENDING APRIL 29. 


FP. M. McDonald, pa; E. T. Bartlett, E B d. P. Put- 
nam's Bons, $2.20; C. Parsons, $1.50; F. . Badger, 118 
F. W. Brigham, $3.25; J. Underhill, $1; H. N. Ty H 
G. M J. McMahon, 70 cents; H. C 
cents; Chas. ‘Moran, $3.20; John u, $3; K. 
$1.0; N. W. Covell, 85 centa; E. H. Hunter, 50 cents; C. 
aker, $1.15; T. W. B. James, 
-38 „85, . M. J. ' 
Caah, 25 cents; W. 
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SUNDAY SLAVERY. 


The New York Evangelist is quoted as follows :— 


“Judge Taft, our new Cincinnati Secretary of War, 
has entered upon the discharge of his office in euch 
hot haste as to run right over the laws of God and 
man. He and General Sherman disregarded, not to 
say outraged, the feelings of nine-tenths of the re- 
apectable portion of this community by arriving here 
from Washington on Sunday morning last, and en- 
tering forthwith upon the formal inspection of the 
forts er military defences of the harbor of New 
York. Now, we tfally assure these prominent 
officials that they have, so far as thelr 1 goen, 
done both themselves and us a moral inj On 
the very lowest view of the matter they are ound, 
in their official capacity, to do us and our wholesome 
laws and time-honored observances no harm, how- 
ever great, as would appear, thelr personal contempt 


for what so many dale n as most important and 

sacred. We reapec suggest to them that their 

duties are no more — than those of many 

thousands of their fellow-citizens here ln New York, 

who find time to show a decent outward respect for 

en 2 American Institution, the Christian 
abba! 


Even the New York Independent characterizes the 
entirely proper course of Secretary Taft, in choosing 
such days to travel as best sulted his own conven- 
lence or inclination, as “‘high-toned superiority to the 
laws of man and the convictions of the great mass of 
the people, as shown in his recent Sabbath-breaking 
visit to Fort Hamilton on a tour of inspection,” 

Analyze the offence here pretended to have been 
committed. If there is any “law of man“ forbidding 
the Secretary of War or the General of the Army to 
attend to their duties in thelr own way, or forbidding 
any citizen or class of citizens to travel all day un 
every one of the fifty-two Sundays of the year, if 
they so choose, we should like to know It. Sunday 
trains are run on all the great lines of travel regu- 
larly; hosta of people make nse of them; nobody, 
not even the authors of thie insulting outcry, dares 
to interfere with them; nobody even complains, so 
far as we know, of the now well-catablished right 
and common practice of the American citizen to 
travel on these Sunday trains, 

Why this violent umbrage, when Secretary Taft and 
General Sherman do the same? 

Because it is arrogantly claimed that they are 


“bound in their oficial capacity“ to observe the 


“Christian Sabbath.“ There you have it, in a nut- 
shell. There you ses the mischief of Sunday-Sab- 
bath laws,—the spirit, though not the letter, of which 
would undoubtedly prohibit Sunday travelling. 
There you see a bitter but honest blurting out of the 
secret claim of Orthodoxy to own this government, 
to be proprietor of the American nation, to be the 
established religion of the country. This is a claim 
which roots itself deep in the innermost soul of Or- 
thodox Christianity—a claim of a divine right to rule 
the world. But it is a claim stamped as false, inso- 
lent, insufferable, by the United States Constitution, 
every provision of which reste on the will of the peo- 
ple and a quiet ignoring even of the very existence of 
Christianity. It fsa claim which, boldly stated and 
as boldly enforced, would ralse an immense army in 
a week to defend the Constitution againat the treason 
which thus alms to subvert the very foundations of 
the government. It is time for the nation to wake 
up, rub ita eyes, and set its foot forever on a claim 
which is every whit as dangerous to Its peace and 
prosperity as the now-exploded doctrine of State 
Rights.“ The ambition at bottom le just as sleep- 
less, just as insatiable, just as destructive of republi- 
can liberties and Institutions. The United States 
must goon or go back; they cannot balance them- 
selves forever on a tight-rope, or maintain forever the 
present unstable equilibrium of Titanic moral forces. 
Every man of deep Insight and undaunted patriot- 
lsm sees more and more clearly every day the abso- 
Inte necessity of STATE SECULARIZATION to the 
perpetuation of the republic, 

But there are thousands and millions of people 
who can never comprehend an abstraction, or see 
that a house is in any danger of falling till the firat 
bricks come actually tumbling about their ears. It 
was 30 in 1861; it will beso again. Such people are 
more impressed by a single case of petty tyranny 
than by any possible demonstration of an “‘irrepressi- 
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ble conflict“ of principles. But this, too, is not far 
to seek. 

The Boston Herald of April 24, 1876, contained an 
admirable article, conceived In the very best spirit of 
American institutions and couched In terse and vig- 
orous English, under the caption of ‘‘A Christian 
Country.“ It stated some facts which we will 
briefly recapitulate. 

“It is true that the Christians are moat numerous 
in this country, hold all the offices, judicial, civil, 
and military; but under the Constitution they have 
not a single right the Jews are not as fully entitled 
to.” After more of the same sort which we should 
be glad to quote, and may yet reprint, the writer ex- 
plains that Mr. H. E. Dann, In a letter to the Amer- 
ican Israelite dated March 16, 1876 (we are particular 
to repeat the year, for it is, as some are aware, the 
“Centennial Year” of American Independence), re- 
hearsed a tale of persecution by the city of Boston, 
on account of his religion. It ought to make Boston 
itself go to Philadelphia to attend the Congrese of 
Liberals this sammer. 

Mr. Dann Is only a Jew, only a poor man with a 
family of eleven children to support, only a dealer ix 
second-hand clothing on Salem Street, in this city. 
What religious rights has he that the city government 
should respect? If he has any, it does not respect 
them. For about twelve years this Jew without any 
rights has lived in Boston, and for the last elght of 
them he has kept hia second-hand clothing store un- 
der a license from the Board of Aldermen. He de- 
clares he never had any trouble with the authorities 
in times past; they never oppressed him. The mu- 
nicipal regulations covering transactions in old 
clothes, junk, etc., provide that business can be done 
between certain hours on all week-days, and extend 
the time on Saturdays into the night. On applying 
early in March for a renewal of hie license, he was 
informed by Mr. McCausland, the Superintendent of 
licenses in that line, that he could not receive it, be- 
cause he kept his store open on Sundays. Following 
the account of Mr. Bigelow himself, the Alderman 
who had ultimate jurisdiction and to whom the mat- 
ter was referred,—although the account of Mr. Dann 
makes the treatment he received mach more harsh 
and intolerant,—Mr, Bigelow did say that, as this 
was à Christian country, the keeping open of a store 
on Sunday was offensive to the people, and was, be- 
sides, contrary to the laws and usages of the coun- 
try.“ Hence he refused the license, pleading the 
fact of the law as his justification. 


But it is the law itself which ie the persecutor; the 
circumstances attendant on the refusal of the license 
are comparatively unimportant. Mr. Dann has al- 
ways kept Saturday (which is the best day for trade), 
as the Sabbath commanded by his own religion; he 
10 required by thia Christian country” to keep a 
second Sabbath also, out of deference to the feelings 
of Christians, who are not required, as in equity they 
should be, to keep Saturday as a second Sabbath out 
of deference to his. Why should the Jew be made 
to keep two Sabbaths, and the Christian only one? 
Why should either be required by law to keep any 
Sabbath at all? The whole case la a miserable mul- 
tiplications of wrongs—‘‘Osen on Pelion piled.” 


Mr. Dann still keeps hie store open, but cannot 
buy second-hand clothing without a license, has no 
capital to buy new clothing, and can only sell what 
he has instock. He says the refusal of hia license 
deprives him of the means he had established for the 
support of his family of eleven children dependent 
upon him, But what does the Christian government 
of the Christian city of Boston care for a Jew's chil- 
dren? Let him “pass them through the fire to 
Moloch“; that will reduce his expenses, and enable 
him to begin againin some new business and earn 
enough in a week, which is cut down to five days In 
his case, to fill hia own stomach. What right has a 
Jew to have any children st all, if he objects to pay 
deference to the Christian Sabbath, when the Christ- 
lan ls not expected to pay defefence to the Jewish 
Sabbath? The “feelings” of the Christian public 
are ao anperlatively tender that the feelings of a Jow- 
ish father and his eleven children crying for bread 
are of no account Whatever. Let the carrion rot!’’ 
says Boston Christianity. . 

Alas, when will Christians learn to be satisfied 
with thelr own Bible rale—'‘to do justly and love 
mercy and walk humbly with their God,’’—and for- 
bear to lay the haughty band of power on the equal 
rights of the weak? Or when will those who hold s 
better than the Christian faith “remember those in 
bonds as bound with them,“ and unite to make the 
tyrannies of power impossible in a land dedicated to 
the equal rights of ALL? 
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F. E. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association fs to be held in Boston as follows: 

Thursday evening, June let, T} o'clock, annual 
business meeting in Horticultural Hall, for the elec- 
tion of officers, reading of reports, and addresses on 
the practical alma and work of the Association. 

Friday, Jane 2d, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., sessions 
In Beethoven Hall for essays and addresses, Morn- 


ing subject: Free Religion and the State.“ After- 


noon subject: ‘‘Free Religion and the Church.“ 
A social festival will be held in Horticultural Hall 
on Friday evening. W. J, POTTER, 
Secretary. 
— HOC ̃ ͤ6‚w—— ' — — 
THE WANTS OF BRADICALIEM, 

The following letter is printed in evidence that the 
criticism of Mr. Stevens le not in all quarters ap- 
plauded :— 

C—, April 23, 1876, 


DEAR MR. FROTHINGHAM :— 
Your striking article on Concentration“ in a late 


number of THE INDEX is so timely and suggestive 
that I cannot forbear expressing my general assent 
to your viewa as thereln expressed, have in my 


present position renewed opportunities for studying 
the different phases of radical religion, and there is 
much in it that diecourages, even disgusts, me. Or- 
ganization of radicals on some such platform as you 

and which seema to me quite definite and 
yet inclusive, would at least accomplish this one 
ae: it would show how much that calls itself rad- 
ical is really so from conviction, and how much from 
indifference to all ideal causes, egotistic self-asser- 
tion, general love of destruction, and mental dys- 


ia. 

PE wo-thirds of the so-called radicalism I meet with 
is a mere cloak for apathy and selfishness, We are 
weakened by such rotten timber in our templa struct- 
ures. There is, however, a nobler , thoughtful, 
unselfish, courageous, earnest, which needs to ba 
specially distinguished from the maas, rallied around 
a common centre, and organized on a simple basis for 
effective work in the cause of freethought and free- 
fellowship. How miserably weak onr radical cause 
9 when we compare the lavish giving of Or- 
odox bellevers with the stinted, petty contributions 
of our radicals to their most favorite objects! I know 
this is not to be used as a sufficient and satisfactory 
test of the power of radicalism in our day; still It is one 
test, and a very important one, as society la consti- 
tuted to-day. 1 do not agree with Mr, Stevens in his 
reply to you. Let the dreamers, the indifferents, the 
individualistics, those who are mutually jealous of one 
another's thought or action, stay where they are; but 
let us have some centre to rally our young blood and 
enthusiasm around, some purpose to enlist sympathy 
and insure coöperation, or we (not our cause) shall 
die of stagnation. The radicals at the East, espe- 
cially the young men, seem to me either helplese or 
hopeless. I wish you could come to our Western 
Conference (May 11 to 14th) at Loulsyllle. You 
would be warmly welcomed, e are to have a visit 
from some of our Eastern conservative friends,—J. 
F. Clarke, E. E. Hale, etc., etc. Now if they can 
make the sacrifices to come and look after their 
Evangelical sheep dut West, don’t you think some of 
our radical brethren of experience and repute might 
come and give us the right hand of fellowship? Onur 
Conference is overwhelmingly radical so far as the 
reaches are concerned, and the people follow our 
ead, oven H not ahoays convinced, I 12 to pre- 
sent resolutions indorsing the Free Religious Asso- 
clation tracts, and recommending them to our West- 
ern societies. Perhaps we can arrange to act as West- 
ern agents for them. Also a resolution of sympathy 
with the action of English Unitarians with regard to 

Parker’s writings, etc. 

While I agree substantially with your article just 
referred to, I cannot find in the antagonlam and nar- 
rowness of THE INDEX the broad, sweet, optimistic 
organ that is needed for our work. I hope we shall 
de able to start a paper at the Western Conference of 
a 4 re’ character. The Christian Register is 
worse than THe Inpex. Cannot W. T. Clarke be 
put at the head of such a paper as we need? My 
work here grows in scope and interest, 

Cheerily yours, — — 

The writer, whose name is withheld out of a feel- 
Ing of delicacy at printing what was not intended for 
publication, is a radical of pronounced opinions and 
fearless attitude, frank, ingenuous, manly, a hard 
worker, a young man, and yet of more experience 
than many older ones,—one of those to whom I turn 
with hearty hope for the future, His language is 
sharp, sharper than I should use; but Its acerbity la 
due to the circumstance that he ia a practical man, 
and not a closet thinker, His criticiam on my clos- 
ing remark touching TRE INDEX calls for a word of 
explanation, but a single word. Both he and Mr. 
Stevens fall into the same error—a natural one, 
which I do not wonder at or complain of,—of suppos- 
ing me to approve of THE INDEX as a whole, to extol 
It as a model paper, and claim support for it as It is, 
The editor of THE INDEX knows what I think, has 
known It fora long time, and agrees with me, that 
Tue IN DRx as it is falle short of boing the paper we 
need,—is not what it might be, and would be, if the 
purposes of its best friends could be carried Into 


effect. The ons feature of Tax INDEX which I com- 
mended, the only feature visibl@to me at the time of 
writing, was its determination to do something, to 
talk to some definite point, instead of ventilating 
aimless and Idle opinions on matters of no immedi- 
ate moment. It means business,—and therefore 
claims the sympathy and support of those who mean 
business. That itis not all it ought to be, is too evi- 
dent to be spoken. And the reason why it Is not, 18 
too evident to be sfoken. It la the organ, actually, 
of a single intensely earnest and vital man, who, be- 
ing under the necesalty, the self-imposed necesalty, of 
eupplying material for ita columns, furnishes such 
material as he can, puts himself into every number, 
and makes every number express himself. It was, 
however, his desire originally, and ia his desire still, 
to present other aspects of the Free Religious Idea. 
His columns are open to earnest pens; he solicits able 
contributions on other questions than those he him- 
self is engrossed by, and laments the backwardness 
of others which laye on him the duty and subjects 
him to the charge of making his paper the organ of a 
single ides. If the radicals would take the editor at 
his word, and by the quantity and quality of their 
contributions compel him to enlarge and widen hla 
paper till it represented the Free Religious movement 
in all ity vital phases, they would satisfy, I believe, 
his deepest desire. 

We do need an organ,“ with a complete array of 
stops, and afull supply of pipes. But to start a new 
one would be laborious and expensive. When a be- 
ginning has been made as in THE INDEX, why not 
carry forward and complete that? With the utmost 
respect for Dr. Clarke, admiration for his ability, 
loving veneration of his character, it does not seem 
to me that he is the man to conduct a Free Relig- 
fous paper. He is doing work, excellent, indispensa- 
ble work; but it is only indirectly the work of Free 
Religion. That movement is for younger men, who 
feel in their veins the blood of the new generation. 
The organ of Free Religion should be broad, compre- 
hensive, inclusive at once and exclusive, sympa- 
thetic and analytic, hospitable and discerning, ideal 
and practical, with definite principles to start from, 
and definite objects to attain, wide in knowledge, 
keen in criticism, able to stop long enough to ponder 
without falling into à brown study, and to proceed 
without losing itself in thickets, 0. B. F. 


SECULAR PROPAGANDISM 


IN ENGLAND, 


In a previous communication I gave some account 
of a form of secular advocacy which my recovering 
health is likely to enable me to undertake, It was 
proposed to issue a periodical bearing the name of the 
Secularist. My hope was that a colleague I proposed 
to work with would facilitate the publication of pa- 
pers which I thought important, When I found 
this was not likely to be the case, I left the paper 
(which had been set up by funds readily furnished 
by my friends) in the hands of my colleague. I less 
regretted the step, because articles began to appear 
in the paper assalling Mr. Bradlaugh. From the 
first I gave my friend to understand that I would be 
no party to this. It fa quite possible to discuss any 
difference of opinion when it arises, without personal 
hostility to any one. Mutual criticism and friendly 
rivalry, I consider, may be beneficially displayed in 
the Freethought party. It is indeed useful to set 
the example of doing this in good taste and good 
feeling. Without criticism and emulation there is 
neither freedom nor progress. Š 

In the propagandlet experience I have had, it has 
often been necessary to change the method by means 
of advocacy, A new paper bas often been the only 
method of continulng the same work under the vary- 
Ing circumstances which have arisen, People unse- 
quainted with the nature of the conflict in which 
new opinion has to engage, count achange of war- 
fare as a failure. It is merely a new resource such 
as a general has often to employ in the field. The 
variation is not to be judged by the tactics, but by 
the result. The secular principles, which for so 
many years I have endeavored to explain, have of 
late years acquired a national interest beyond my ex- 
pectation. When I first suggested a secular sdvoca- 
cy, it was thought to be merely a new name for old 
freethinking ; it was not understood as a restatement 
and récasting of principles won in debate, with a 
view to the better organization of forces of free- 
thought, Since that time secular education has 
come to be heard of all over the land, and a large 
public have become interested in knowing what it 
means. My friends were well assured that when 
health was restored to me, I should devote myself to 
this work, Those who so readily gave guarantees to 


promote the establishment of a journal for thia pur- 
pose naturally expect me to go on with the work. 
Accordingly I have announced that, at an early date, 
I shall edit a paper for this purpose, to be entitled 
the Secular Review—a Journal of Daily Life,—in 
which I propose to review the nature of the increas- 
ing advocacy which bears this name. The duties 
and secular possibilities of daily life, as disclosed by 
reason and science, so far as they can be seen to rest 
on principles, clear, definite, and independent, are the 
objects of this new journal. Secularlem and codper- 
ation are the two rising ideas of the age—secularism 
the religion of duty, coöperation the new force of in- 
dustry,—which attains competency without mandi- 
cancy, and effaces inequality by equalizing fortunes. 

Thinkers, owning no allegiance save to trath, 
fought for, and won, the right to speak. Now the 
world asks, What have they to say?“ Secularism, 
is one answer to the question. Free inquiry went 
forth on its intrepid errand alone. The timorona, 
who never ventured out, now demand, Wust has 
been found?“ Secular principles, e the reply,— 
principles fruitful, guiding, advancing. Gilad to 
learn truth of churches or priests, whenever it ap- 
pears, secularism does not, and need not, depand 
upon them; it can rely upon itself. Inspired by re- 
alities, it moves by thelr strength, and walks by 
their light. It claims to be a new form of constrne- 
tive freethought, which establishes agreements by 
discussion, seeks what to believe, not what to 
disbelieve; holde intelligent sincerity as sinicas, 
and order as a condition of progress; exchanges au- 
thority for reason, denunciation for exposition; is 
independent without outrage, fearless without care- 
lessness, and daring without irreverence. 

The Secular Review will be no scavenger of the 
churches, collecting the defamation and narrowness 
of their unworthlest preachers, or thelr most imputa- 
tive publications; bat rather giving heed and cur- 
rency to the noblest thought of their best representa- 
tives. Believing that opinions held without good 
grounda for them abe held disastrously, if not crimi- 
nally, it will not, aa is commonly done, regard the 
adversary as an enemy. It will respect him as an 
assistant in the search for trath—honoring his mo- 
tives when they are good, disregarding them when 
bad,—attending only to his arguments, praying they 
may be relevant, and grateful when they are strong. 

It is my intention In this journal to review codpar- 
ation as a new form of social economy, and advocate 
a revival of labor exchanges,—destroyed by their pre- 
mature success forty years ago. Replanned, they 
constitute a form of codperation, popular, practical, 
and serviceable to thousands in all large towns, to 
whom the Industrial form is unknown, Irksome, or 
inapplicable, 

Another object of the Review in question will be to 
vindicate secular education by freeing it from the 
perilous, hindering, and untrue assertion that it is 
athelstic. The editor of this Review (if I may speak 
of myself) originated the term seculariam, and select- 
ed it ss implying and expressing absolute separate- 
ness from atheism, The origin of Nature is an ab- 
tract, philosophical question, while the existence of 
the universe is indisputable, and the knowledge of 
ita laws and uses is the lofty and enduring worship 
of the understanding, by the aide of which all other 
worship, however ardent, is mean and capricious. 


The Secular Review will not be of the achool of the 
genteel successors of the old Tory Chartists; namely, 
the Tory Radicals, who, professing to serve the peo- 
ple, disparaged the greatest minister the people ever 
had, and aided in putting into power the foes of ad- 
vancement, with the view of promoting progress. 
In politica it will be, as in most things, wilful, but 
not wayward, and, If possible, genial, The day of 
howling is over. The people have carried the bridge 
against those who opposed thelr advance, and need 
only common-sense to possess their fair share of the 
country. What confusion, what indecision, what 
aupineness, what Incompetence prevail among pop- 
ular parties! To this day no politicians explain to 
the people the conditions of the ballot. Freethought 
is made the nightmare, instead of the light, of the 
churches. After twenty years of agitation, the fifty- 
two Sundays of the year are still the Dead Days of 
the working-people, when no work of art or genius 
can gladden their eyes, Soclety le encumbered by 
movements which do not move. Secularism fa but a 
new futility, if it cannot help to alter this. 

The Secular Review will alm to recast worn-out 
forme of propagandiem, and, as an addition to the 
doctrine of the usefulness of piety, it will preach the 
plety of usefulness, There never was antagonism 
between the sincerity of freethought and the moral 
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aims of religion; and, now that persecution no longer 
blinds discernment, the contradiction should die, 
and the unity be stated and maintained, The rival 
of no paper, the antagonist of no person, the organ 
of principles rather than party, this journal will 
seek readers wherever men of thought and action are 
found. The total circulation of the three papers of 
approximating principles does not exceed 15,000, 
The Secular Review, adventurous by conviction, will 
look for readers among the 29,965,000 persons who 
otherwise make up the people of Great Britain. 

So much may poselbly be acceptable information 
to many of your readers who may desire to know on 
what principles we base Secular Propagandism in 
England. 

Ever as ever, and hereafter (if it can be bo ar- 
ranged), GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 

22 Essex ST., Temple Bar, London. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C, 


Of the men most frequently named for the Pres- 
idency, Mr. Tilden, of the Democrats, and Mr. Bris- 
tow, of the Republicans, seem to have gained most in 
gents favor during the past week, Theactionof the 

assachusetts Convention has undoubtedly increased 
the chances of the latter for the nomination, and the 
most notable speech of the Convention—that of Mr. 
James Freeman Clarke—was favorably received by 
the delegates, notwithstanding its direct presentation 
of the lasue between the two wings of the Republican 
party, and its evident hits at the supporters of Mr. 

laine. Mr. Morton has secured the State of Arkan- 
sas, which sends a Long delegation to Cincinnati; 
but notwithstanding t 1 gain, Morton, 
Conkling, Hayes, and H t ure generally regard - 
ed as out of the race, while many are ready to make 
the same affirmation with regard to Mr. Blaine, 
Indeed, the contest for the Republican nomination 
may yet be between the “Great Unknown’’—the can- 
didate moat acceptable to the politicians when it be- 
comes apparent that Blalne, Morton, or Conkling 
cannot be obtained,—and Mr. Bristow, whose name 
is daily received with increased favor by the Indepen- 
dente and by that large portion of the Republicans 
who are sincerely desirous of reform, 


The action of the Independent Conference, to be 
held this month in New York, begins to be looked 
forward to with considerable interest by the politi- 
clans, to whom it becomes daily more ap nt that, 
without the vote of the Independents, the Republi- 
can party will almost certainly lose the next election, 
Mr, Carl Schurz has written a letter explanatory of 
the objects of the Conference, and some of the most 
rigid of the Republican papera have given to this let- 
ter a degree of consideration and of approval which a 
few months fte would have been impossible, Very 
many men believe that at the last Presidential elec- 
tion waay were obliged, in voting, to accept only a 
choice of evils, and thatthe coming election should 
possess a very different character. The party politi- 
cians would be very glad doubtless to have ail voters 
obliged to choose between Morton and Hendricks, or 
Conkling and Davis, or Tilden and Blaine; but very 
. Republicans who cast their votes for Grant at 
the last electlon will not vote again for any man 
whose administration fs likely to be s continuation of 
Grant's with only a change of name. That we may 
have something better than a presentation of this 
“choice of evila,” le the primary object of the New 
York Conference, 


The Investigating Committee have not made man 
important discoveries of late, and It la to be fe 
that some of the investigations are now prosecuted 
more for the sake of political capital than for the 
good of the public. The Republicans have turned 
the tables upon the Democrats by procuring the ap- 
pointment of committees to Investigate the conduct 
of several Democratic officials recently appointed; 
and one of the Investigating Committees made the 
ridiculous blunder of examining at great length a 
witness who brought serious charges against the 
President, but who was finally discovered to be in- 
dane. Some past actions of Mr. Bristow have been 
investigated, with most excellent results so far as 
that gentleman is concerned, but greatly to the hu- 
miliation of Mr. Cate, of Wisconsin, who initiated 
the investigation, Morton is now to be Investigated, 
and possibly also Conkling and Blaine, so that If any 
one of these should become President it will not be 
necessary to look him up“ after election. 

A member of Congress is reported to have said re- 
cently that he coul Sie He himself heartily 
upon one thing; viz., that he had never made a fool 
of bimself by delivering a speech on the currency. 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, certainly made a fool of 
himself“ by a huge speech upon the currency last 
week, and we are very much afraid that Mr. Banks 
intends to do the same thing this week. Of Mr. 
Jones’ speech we need state only that it advocated 
the use of silver as à legal-tender, that it was lengthy, 
pretentious, and ridiculous, and that it Kapea y 
destroyed the reputation gained for Mr, Jones by his 
hard-money speech of a year or two ago. General 
Banks, we are informed, has invented a scheme for a 
new currency, the main provisions of which, in brief, 
are as follows: Owners of bullion, upon depositing 
the same at minta or assay offices, are to receive in 
exchange deposit-notes, which are receivable for all 
dues to the United States, and are redeemable at any 
time in gold or silver bare. The object of the scheme 


(which has been put into the form of a bill) is to 
avoid the expense of coinage, to maintain the value 
of gold and silver, and to provide a circulating medi- 
um unlimited in quantity, and incapable of fluctuat- 
ing in value,—a stable paper currency as good as 
gold.” The comments which we are tempted to 
make upon this specious scheme would take more 
room than we can give to them just now, and we are 
obliged to content ourselves ior the present, therefore, 
by referring it to the august majesty of the people“ 
for consideration. a 


As no one has appeared before the Committee of 
Three, appointed by the Advisory Council, to make 
charges against Mr. Beecher, the Examining Com- 
mittee of Plymouth Church has requested that Com- 
mittes to appoint the Commission of Five to make 
further investigations. Those, however, who believe 
that the Commission of Five would not be an impar- 
tial tribunal are requesting witnessea not to appear 
before it, but to await further action by the Andover 
Church. While this action and counteraction are 
going on, arrangements have been made to argue be- 
fore the full bench at the General Term the applica- 
tlon of Mr. Moulton for a re-opening of the suit of 
Mr. Beecher against himself, in order that the case 
may be carried to the Court of Appeals. In the 
mean time, however, Mr. Moulton has offered to 
waive all technicalities, and to have the question at 
fesue between him and Mr. Beecher tried upon its 
merits, proposing to carry it before three referees, 
one to be chosen by each party, and a third by these 
two; or he ía willing that the case be tried by a jury, 
to be chosen by President Woolsey, or by Mr? Robin- 
son, one of Beecher’s deacons; or that the case be 
tried before a jury of twelve men, six to be chosen 
by Shearman and Edward Beecher, and six by two 
men appointed by Moulton. In one or another of 
these three ways, surely, it would seem possible to 

et at “bottom facts.” As we write, nothing bas 

en heard from Mr. Beecher in reply to this offer, 
which, the Nation asserts, cannot refused with 
impunity. 


The Legislative Committee on Railways finished 
last week ita investigation of the management of the 
Boston and Albany Rallroad, and reported to the 
Legislature, or, more correctly, submitted three re- 
pou signed by different members of the Committee, 

he firat report asserts that Mr. Kimball held stock 
in the road, contrary to law, while acting as è State 
Director; that hie purchase of the grave) farm was, 
under the circumstances, a dangerous“ transaction; 
that aa regards the Ware River matter, his action 
was indefensible, and that the same la true of the 
action of Chapin, who used his official position to 
further his personal interests. The other two reports 

with the first in all statements of fact, and 
differ only in belng more decidedly condemnatory of 
the actions of Messrs, Chapin, Kimball, and Sargent. 
The three reports in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion directing the Attorney-General of the State to 
take action for the recovery, on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, of its interest in any money or property 
in the hands of any officer, director, or agent of the 
road. The resolution was adopted, ed very large 
majorities, by both Houses, together with a preamble 
stating that the President and certain of the Direct- 
ors of the Boston and Albany Railroad have been en- 
gaged in certain poranila transactions inconsistent 
with en honorable and faithful dlacharge of their 
trusts. 


The above action of the Legislature is certainly to 
be commended, notwithstand ng some natural et 
at seeing the good name of Mr. Kimball (who is a 
member of the Legislature, and who made a lengthy 
speech in his own defence) thus called in question at 
the close of an active and in many respects useful 
life. He vehemently asserts his innocence of any 
{Intentional wrong, and while we may be willing to 
accept thie assertion, it shows that the standard of 
— of many prominent men in business transac- 
tlons and in the maintenance of official trusts, is not 
thoroughly honorable. If aman can be allowed to 
do the things done by Chapin and Kimball, and 
thereafter be commended (as Mr. Kimbail’s defence 
was commended by an infiuential journal) as ‘‘manly 
and stralghtforward,“ we should not be surprised at 
the length of the line of the Belknaps and Babcocke, 
the Averys, Joyces, and Shepherds, who, after all, 
are doing only the same thing; namely, making use 
of official position to further personal interests. The 
absence 442 delicate sense of honor throughout the 
community is shown by the facts that Chapin is still 
a member of Congress, and that he has been reëlected 
President of the railroad the true interests of which 
he so shamefully abused for his personal profit. 


But little business of Importance was finished last 
week by either House of Congress. The report of a 
conference committee on the Deficiency Bill was ac- 
cepted by both Houses, in addition to which the 
only bill passing the Senate was one to facilitate the 
printing of public documents. The House passed 
the District of Columbia Tax Bill; concurred with 
the Senate amendments to the bill defining the tax 
on fermented and malt liquors; passed a mining bill, 
and a resolution requesting the President to take the 
steps necessary to obtain the release of E. O. M. 
Condon, a Fenian, from imprisonment in England. 
The Impeachment Trial proceeds with great slow- 
ness, but the important question of the Senate’s 
jurisdiction has at last been reached, and will be de- 
bated this week. Speaker Kerr made a very impor- 
tant decision during a debate upon one of the appro- 
priation bille—a decision which it ie to be ho will 
put a atop to the attempts often made to is new 
measures by attaching them to appropriation bills. 
The decision, in the present Instance, prevented the 


transfer of the Indlan Bureau from the Interior to the 
War Department, The House resolution 
permitting the Speaker, whose health le quite poor, 
to appoint a substitute for ten days, the roles hereto- 
fore having limited the length of all such appoint- 
ments to one day, 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MBS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonnox, April 8, 1876. 

Last night I betook myself to the 2 Institu- 
tion, Albemarle Street, to hear E. B. Tylor, Esq., 
discourse upon “Oaths and Ordeals.” The subject 
sounded interesting, and, anticipating a crush, I 
started early, only to be rewarded by an extensive 
view of empty benches, and a desert of green baize. 
Slowly dropped in visitor after visitor, and wandered 
gently towards some point of vantage; yet more 
slowly dribbled in a member from time to time, and 
with melancholy air of suppressed science sank on to 
one of the dignified benches reserved to the Aabitués 
of the Albemarle temple. As the minute-hand of 
the clock approached the fated hour, members and 
visitors entered in increasing numbers, and at the 
stroke of nine the hall was well filled, but not 
crowded. The andiences at the Royal Institution 
are very select, admission being only granted by tick- 
et from a member, and, it being the custom of the 
place to go there dressed,“ the auditoire is filled 
with gayly-robed human flowers, and brilliant opera- 
cloaks of scarlet, and mauve, and white, gold · embroid- 
ered, lend an unusual alr of brightness to a aclentific 
lecture-hall, The gayety, however, was confined to 
the opera-cloaks ; solemn faces gloomed above them, 
as befitted the subject-matter of the evening. Mr. 
Justice Brett was there to listen to the history of the 
oaths he hears so much of In his daily life; Professor 
Tyndall was there, in the seat of honor, facing the 
lecturer as president for the evening, and beside him 
the lady to whom he has lately sworn an oath of 
fidelity; Moncure D. Conway was there, chield 
takin’ notes“ with evident malevolent intent; and at 
— own side was Charles Bradlaugh, looking criti- 

ly grave, with private views of hisown upon the 
aubject of oaths, and with a glance now and then at 
hie near neighbor, that same Mr. Justice Brett, with 
whom he has tilted in court of law, breaking lance, 
amid suppressed bazz of applause from barrister- 
crowd around. 

The lecture was dis inting as & whole. Some 
curious tales were told of ancient custom, but there 
was lack of insight into the root-ideas of some of the 
customs touched upon, and scarce allowance enough 
made for possible physical agencies at work in some 
ancient ordeals, The most interesting part of the 
whole thing was the fact that the non-belief of the 
lecturer in spiritual influences was evident through- 
out, and that, 2 he drew distinctions between 
magic and religion, he yet conveyed the impression 
that they bad much in common. He gave many in- 
stances of the ancient ordeals; the walking over red- 
hot ploughshares by Queen Emma, which perform- 


ance he sneered at, more than hinting that the lady’s 
feet—or feat—were safe enough, the plou 
being more likely red-painted than -hot. As to 


licking a white-heated iron poker, nothing was easier ; 
he had done it himself, and, provided the tongue 
were moist, no harm would be experienced, (N. B. 
I would not recommend American friends to put 
themselves through thie ordeal; especially if they 
happen to be public speakers.) The c water, 
harmless to the innocent, but death-bearing to the 
wicked, probably drew its efficacy from the supersti- 
tion of the drinkers, while some drug-potions were 
injurious or innocuous according to the of 
the dose, and the officiating trier could regulate the 
effect according to his private ideas or desires, 
Dealing with oaths, the lecturer divided them into 
three classes: those which imprecated a curse on the 
forswearer ; those of ‘‘conditional favor,“ so help me 
God as I keep my word; and those of judgment,“ 
condemning the soul to punishment hereafter in caso 
of perjury. Historically, they might also be divided 
into : the “mundane,” the mixed,“ and the 
Post-mundane“; the frat being the one common to 
savage nations, and the last usual among the 
more civilized. The old expression by my bali- 
dom” was explained, as all oaths of the post- mun- 
dane class—i, e., where the penalties succeeding to 
the breach were beyond the grave,—were, and are, 
sworn on a halidom—synonymous with the German 
Heiligthum,—a sacred thing: elther a shrine contain- 
ing relics, or an altar, or Bible, or Testament. Several 
instances of the mundane“ oath, whose penalties 
fall on the offender In this world, weregiven. Amo 
the Astiaks the oath was sworn on a bear’s head 
the swearer delivered himself over to the bear If he 
broke his orth, and might be torn in pieces, devoured 
b7 the sacred animal, —a proceeding surely unbear- 
able. Or the oath might be sworn on the sword, 
which would amite the perjurer, or holding lance, 
arrow, stone, thunderbolt, or other lethal weapon, 
The essence of the oath throughont was that the 
words spoken on oath should be words spoken under 
a penalty, if the worde were false, The post-mun- 
dane penalties were Sea iy as Civilization ad- 
vanced, and it was remarked that the sacred bear, or 
the thanderbolt, or the sword, had a bad habit of 
slaying innocent and guilty indiscriminately. One 
may suppose—thongh Mr. Tylor did not put it so— 
that the post-mundane penalties, being unknown 
and unknowable, might be asserted, without fear of 
contradiction, to fall always on the right head. 
Arguing from analoj, the belief seems open to at- 
tack, as no reason la advanced why God's method 
should be different beyond the grave to that which 
he prefers to use on thie side of it. If he often strikes 
the wrong people here, why not there? If the evil 
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are often triamphant here, why not there? If the 
good often suffer here, why not there? II God be 
powerfal and loving now, he has done the best he 
can for his children already. Is there any reason to 
suppose either that his power or hie love will in- 
om Weer he ma 232 for —.— primer 

r. or exp) strongly as nst the 
administration of oaths to children, the gi of pos- 
aibly valuable evidence by a child being now depend- 
ent upon that child’s knowledge of some dubious 
theological dogmas, He pointed out that many a 
sharp, intelligent child might be able to give evi- 
dence, and, from its training, =e know nothing 
about these bellefe. So far as I understood Mr. 
Tylor, though he sorely lacked clearness of expres- 
sion on this point, he looked forward to a time when 
the judicial oath may be unnecessary, and may well 
be done 3 If by thie he only meant that 
the oath resting on religion should be abolished, I 
should, of course, entirely opioa with him; but it ap- 
pears to me that truth under penalties” should 
enforced in every court of law. A declaration that 
trath shall be spoken in the evidence given, which 
declaration shall, if broken, carry with it all the pen- 
alties of perjury, seems a rightful part of the admin- 
istration of justice; for . 220 which gives advan- 
tages to the witness, and which ma ict punish- 
ment on others because of hie evidence, ought, in 
raat to inflict punishment on him if he speak 
alsely. A simple promise to speak truth, with 
heavy penalties attached to the breach of it, appears 
to be a process which would be fair to members of 
every creed; and as civilization advances, and brings 
with it Increasing heresy, as States learn to leave 
their members undisturbed ss to faith, 4 that 
their citizen-duties are fully and righteously dis- 
c „ some such formula will be necessary in- 
8 of the present oath, and the right of affirmation 
which non-believers may now claim will become the 
— and appointed method of procedure in judi- 
cial courts. 


The lowering storm-clouds are rolling i rapidly 
round the Establishment from every side, 6 Public 
Worship Regulation Act of last seasion appears likely 
to have the most fatal consequences to the Church; 
for by giving an easy way of prosecuting offending 
cle en, it puts a weapon into the hand of very 
spiteful dissenter in the parish. ‘‘Three iev: 
parishioners’’ are the moving agents, and these pa- 
rishioners need not be communicants, nor members of 
the Church at all. If any person of influence, or of 
money, happen to have a grudge against the incum- 
bent, he or she can easily find three aggrieved pa- 
rishionere who will pose as prosecutors, The effect 
may be imagined. Prosecutions are threatened in 
every direction. No clergyman ls safe; be may be be- 
loved, reverenced, honored, bat it only needs three 
persons in hie parish willing to attack him, and he 
may be subjected to all the annoyance and worry of 
a legal n out of which he may emerge con- 
depned or acquitted, according to the half-known 
provisions of a doubtful and disputed law. No won- 
der that the clerical journals are full of complaints 
and forebodings of coming trouble. The cl 
suffe; just now are of the ritualistic party but the 
other school are quite as open to attack, he High 
Church are talking gravely of secession, of ‘‘form- 
ing a Uniate Church,” or a “Free Episcopal 
urch.“ They have great wealth on their aide, are 

very numerous, and very devoted. Take away the 
High Church, and the whole life and strength of the 
Establishment is gone. They are essentially the part: 
of work, and are the only really difficult obstacle 
Standing In the way of the advance of freethought. 
Practically they are Roman Catholic, with much of 
the atren of that only consistent Christianity. 
They lend culture, beauty, grace, and devotion to the 
Establishment, and, if they become its foes, the days 
of the State Church will be numbered. All forms 
of Protestantism tend towards Rationaliam. Low 
Churchism, Orthodox Dissent, Broad Churchism, 
Unitarianiam, Thetsm, are all stepa in the ascending 
ladder whose top is lost in the white clouds of the 
heaven of truth; those who dare to begin to climb 
that ladder can find no sure resting-place on any rung 
thereof. If their heads be steady, and thelr limbs 
vigorons, and thelr muscles strong to effort, ever up- 
wards must they travel, step after step, Taunts may 
strika them from those they leave behind; sneers 
may pursue them as steadily the go upwards; the 
snakes of slander may bite at their heels as they 
climb; loneliness and dreariness of heart may be 
theirs as still they press higher. But there is a re- 
ward for the searchers for only tasted by those 
who seek ber; there le sound of music from the 
choirs round her Throne, snatches of whose melody 
are caught from time to time; and at last, at last, 
when the strength is gone, and the days of the jour- 
ney are over, I think that, as the climber sinks ax- 
hausted, and the clear eyes begin to fail, the sweet, 

lorious face of Truth will lean from the sky above 
him, on her soft lips a smile of welcome, in her pure 
eyes the Immortal light which through life has 
guided her followors, and the weary will sink in her 
arms, as the tired child on the breast of the mother 
and will sleep in peace on her bosom, while she will 
place his memory as a star amid the constellations 
which circle her Throne; and he will shine for ever- 
more In her heaven, to gulde to her home those still 
climbing below. 


“PLEASE, SIR,” said a little girl who was sweep- 

ing a crossing for a living, ou have given me a bad 

any.“ "Neyer mind, little girl; you may keep It 
or your honesty.” 


An INDIAN A man said to a Bible agent: “Pm a 
Christian, but I’ll be blamed if I don't have to grit 
my teeth when the Ohio River is on a level with the 
top of my corn.“ 


Communications. 


A VERDICT. 


DECATUR, III., April 17, 1876. 
My DEAR ABBOT:— . 
I have just been reading the last number of THE 
INDEX, and feel moved to make a suggestion or two. 
let. I like R. C.,“ who has charge of the depart- 
ment of Current Events,” very much. He is one of 
the best hands you have ever had on the paper. My 
advice would be to keep him by all means, and give 
him all the room he wants. 
2d, I like Mr. Elder’s article on Woman's Suf- 
.So far as he has got, I agrea with him en- 
y, and think your paragraph by way of reply very 
inadequate, Justice without regard to conse- 
quences“ is a very fallacious cry. You might as well 
talk of charity without regard to consequences. For 
in the great majority of cases—this one in particu- 
lar—it is only by a consideration of consequences 
that we can determine what ls justice or charity. 
Such questions cannot be settled by à priori appeals 
to our inner consciousness., Experience and a care- 
ful study of the probable effects are alone adequate 
to a proper solution. If I thought woman suffrage 
would increase the general welfare, I would favor it. 
As I believe it would not do sọ, I do not favor it. 
My own tendency Is towards a restriction of the auf- 
frage, not to ite extension. But in any event let the 
appeal be made to experience, and not to some “‘in- 
ner light” which is probably pre another name for 
personal toning or private prejudl. 
ra 


ours, ROBERT MOORE, 
1221 St. Ange Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


— — — — 
THE POISON AT WORK. 


To THE EDITOR or Tue INDEX: 

Str,—A journal which is really Independent enough 
to utter any important trath t presses for utter- 
ance la, in all times and In all countries, if for noth- 
ing more than the mere maintenance of liberties al- 
ready won by the human race, an Invaluable pos- 
sesion. One cannot help ing such a journal 
as expecially valuable at this time and in this coun- 
try, though it le true we are apt to exaggerate the 

ative importance of our own perils, and to under- 
rate those of other countries and other times. 

But the men who can believe that there is any 
abatement In the virulence, or any relaxation in the 
tenacity, with which the Orthodox pletists pursue 
their one object of conquering the human mind, 
must be possessed of a moat unenviable credulity. 
Their efforts are by no means confined to persuasion. 
A year or two since an Orthodox writer, who chose 
to remain anonymous, but who, judging from certain 
unmistakable evidences, I concluded was s member 
of the faculty of the Orthodox Theological School at 
Meadville, in this State, undertook to defend the 
common school against the charge of fostering inf- 
delity. The only point in this defence to which I 
wish to call attention was this: The writer declared 
without the least PA at disguise that, if the 
common schools did not inculcate Orthodox Christ- 
fanity, it was the fault of the Christians of the com- 
munity, who, being everywhere in the majority, 
could in all cases secure the appointment of y 
teachers, to the utter exclusion of every applicant 
tainted with a faulty theology. He added, by way 
of proving his assertion, that in Meadville, out of 
twenty-two teachers employed in the public schools, 
twenty were membera of the various Orthodox 
churches, The remaining two were, I presume, re- 
garded as in a hopeful state, a very fair inference, I 
think. 


So far as I am informed, every normal school in 
the State has a chapel attached to It, in which there 
are regular chapel services conducted by some mem- 
ber of the faculty, and these services, as well as the 
Bible classes (at least in some cases), the students 
are, under certain penalties, compelled to attend. 

As a specimen of pletiatic trickery, I will just 
mention the fact that the Presbyterian faculty of 
Lincoln University, so called, lately made an effort 
to retain the State appropriation which they had en- 
jored before the adoption of the new constitution, 

assuming the title of ‘‘Normal School,” thongh 
the most influential divine connected with the insti- 
tution declared he would rather die“ than allow the 
department of Calvinistic theology to be suppressed, 
The Attorney-General of the Commonwealth decided 
againat the Doctor of Divinity. 

An attentive observer may everywhere see Indis- 
putable evidences (auch as you recently animadvert- 
ed on, in the cane ot B tg New York N N. 

on the of the newspapers, as well as the 

ox mk 9 of the country to the 
prieste and parsons. The Philadelphia Prese, on 
the breaking out of the Moody-and-Sankey 23 
explained the thing very sensibly, by comparing It to 
the vernal epidemic of hop-scotch among the boys, 
and bas ended by giving quite sanctimonious ac- 
counts of the saving of souls through the labors of 
those famous persons. d the proprivtor of that 
journal, Mr. or Col.“ John W. Forney, bas, in one 
of the numerous speeches which he has made since 
his return from his Centennial mission to Europe, 
especially singled out ‘the Roman Catholics’? of that 
uarter of the world for eulogy, as having given him 
the most hearty aid in his disinterested and patriotic 
undertaking, adding, shrewdly, the clause, Ike 
their fellows in this country.“ It is, perhaps, beside 
the 741 5 to say that — ba his readers would 
greatly have preferred that should give to the 
public the explanation for which they have long been 
waiting, through which he promised to show reason 
why over-scrupulous people should no longer look 
upon him as unfitted for the position of national rep- 


resentative. I hope, by the way, you will give your 
readers Mr. William Howitt'e exposure of the Pope's 
lying 1 of poverty, made in connection with 
his +, try contribution to the Centennial Exhibition, 
e city newspapers frequently give to the public 
such items of information as that on some féte-day 
ed, the services in St. „ Roman Catho- 
lic Church will be Simal impressive,” or, that 
“the Credo, Kyrie, and Benedictus will be especially 
good,” or some other equally important fact, à course 
which ls plainly intended to Ingratiate them with 
the Irish ets, whose vote ia rag roo Op neces 
proof of their subserviency to the Church, 
whether these notices are written by Protestants who 
are personally indifferent to the display of ecclesias- 
tical millinery, the incense-burning, and the astunish- 
ing operatic braruraa, or by Irish Fenians, of whom 
Mr. Latham some years ago alleged there were one 
or two, at least, on the editorial staff of every consid- 
erable newspaper in the country. These emlssaries 
of popery, with a sagacity and potay worthy of 
the most attentive consideration, and which ara un- 
doubtedly inapired by master-minds that work un- 
seen, are everywhere insidiously engaged in pervert- 
ing the minds of the thoughtless and unsuspecting. 
The most surprising feature in the whole thing is 
that any one should doubt the criminal designs of the 
Catholic Church, when they bave been so undis- 
22 and repeatedly avowed by the foremost 
mish priesta in America; unless, Indeed, it ia the 
frankness of these avowale, seemingly eo Inconsistent 
in thá otherwise insidious precedure of these èc- 
eslastics. 


HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 
CHESTER County, Penn., March 18, 1876. 


I FIND, on returning, a very profound excitement 
pervading scientific and religious circles concerning 
the action of Earl Russell with reference to the chil- 
dren of his son, the late Viscount Amberley. The 
late viscount and his lady were of well-known free- 
thinking opinions, and the viscount, by his ladt will, 
confided the education of his two sons to Mr. Doug- 
las Spalding. Earl Russell demanded that the pro- 
visions of the will should be set aside on the ground 
that Mr. Spalding, being a freethinker, was not ps. 
pares to bring up the children ‘in some recogn 
orm of religlon,” and, very unexpectedly, the earl 
turns out to have at least a show of law on his alde, 
If this be good law it is questionable whether a free- 
thinker may not be deprived of the educational con- 
trol of his children, even while he is living, One by 
one the old disabilities on freethinkers have been 
disappearing, and when recently Parliament enacted 
that atheists shall be admitted to plead and testify in 
all courts without regard to thelr 282 it was 
thought that the heretics had lost their grievance. 
But this Russell case has inaugurated a new agita- 
tion, of which we shall hear enough. Curiously 
enough the removal of Earl Russell’s grandchildren 
from the educational direction chosen by their father 
comes at the same time with another case of human 
sacrifice by the fanatical sect called the “Peculiar 
People.” e child of Frederick Watts died, as 
medical witnesses proved, simply through lack of 
that medical care which the Peculiar People forbid, 
in accordance with certain Scriptural provisions, 
Frederick was acquitted because of the sincerity of his 
fanaticiam, as | numbers of his co-religionists 
have been whose children have died through lack of 
the medical care freely placed by the government 
within reach of all. So it appears that a man may 
sacrifice the life of his child to a religious creed, but 
he cannot bring up his child, however carefully, 
without one. Such, at least, is said to be that anti- 
quarian law of which the most antiquarian of earls 
has availed himeelf in this case. However, that this 
is the law appears to rest thus far bolg on the opin- 
fon of the counsel consulted by Mr. Spalding, who 
naturally objects to testing the case before the courte 
for the public good if there be doubt of success, The 
secularists are considering the question of contesting 
the matter; but I do not know If any determination 
has been reached. On the whole, it looks as if Amer- 
ican citizenship may continue for atime to possess 
some advantages. I have just learned that Earl 
Russell, having got possession of his grandsons, 
made a vigorous attempt to control the offspring of 
Lord Amberley's intellect. He 3 the law to 
suppress a work which hia son had completed, and 
which had been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. for publication. However, the earl 
seems Yo have found the limits of English patriarch- 
allem. The work will appear in a few weeks, and ita 
popularity will, no doubt, be enhanced by the course . 
which the earl bas taken.—M. D. Conway, in the 
Cincinnati Commerctal, 


Tae EMPEROR of Brazil is described as being one 
of the most unassuming monarchs living. 0 is 
tall, erect, and of rather |: frame, with a hand- 


some head well set on s pair of broad shoulders. 
His face la large but not too full, and the lower part 
of it is cove by a thick gray beard. His e are 
intelligent and sympathetic, and there is in the gen- 
eral expression of his face a certain unassuming 
kindliness which at once impresses itself upon one’s 
memory and affections. Ina few words, he may be 
sald to look like what he is—s simple, pleasant gen- 
tleman of more than ordinary intelligence, and with 
a large fund of common senee. His wife is aleo sald 
to be of a kindly nature, and her Influence is always 
exerted for good. 


— E E E 

A MILEMAN was awakened by a wag in the night 
with the announcement that his beat cow was chok- 
ing. He forthwith jumped up to save the life of his 
. when, lo! he found a turnip stuck in the 
mouth of the pump. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To Increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignoranca, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, hamanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to univyersal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Rallig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleaiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and o- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ocational institutions of the United Btates. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The lust 
vestiges of ooclesiastioal control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valusble leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtrul character, in 
each inane, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorszy has kindly consented to 
tarnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTES 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 
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try. The moat liberal terms are offered. 


F TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
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same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
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unless forwarded by cheque, registered lot- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 
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THE INDEX -- 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life „and Works, by J. A. Langlois, and containing 


asa Frontispiece a fine Steel En of the Author. Transl from the French b 
Bane K b ees ; = 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

P. J. PROUDEON: His LiyE AND un WORKS. ven Capital, Production ls proportional 

PREFACE. * A Tabar, not to Property. * 
‘ourth 2 jon. 
FIRST MEMOIR Property Imposaibla, because itis Hom- 
CHAPTER I. ielde. 
Marson PUESUED IN THIS WOBK.—THE IDEs Fifth Pro 


tion, 

Property ls Im) ible, because, if it ex- 
Apper dix t tne Fifth Proposition 

8 T Pro tion. R 


Proj is Impossible, because it in the 
Mother of Tyranny. 


OF A REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS A NATURAL 
BIGHT.—OoouraTiox AND CIVIL Law AB 
EFFICIENT Bases OF PROPERETY.—DEFI- 
NITIONBS. 


1. Property as a Natural Right, Beventh on, 
J. Occupation as the Title to Pro . Property Impossible, because in con- 
I ee, SR A 
= * “ie WI using bem as Capital, it turns them 
Lason As tHE EFPIOIWNT CAUSE OF THE DO- Eigh abd aa 
MAIR OF PROPERTY, 
Tithe Land Ganuet bo appropriated. eee becunse its Power 
2 an aes no Justification of ercised only over Finite Quantities. 
0 Ninth Proposition. 
3. Preacript tion gives no Title to Property. * 
E Tober ns Tabor haa no Inherent te — a ft hecause it is pow 
a to appropriate Natural Tenth Proposition. h 
ealth. 
55. That Labor lends to Bquality of Prop- Pee pace a ee em ee 
erty. 
6, That in Society all Wages are Equal. CHAPTER V. 


PSYCBOLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE, AND 4 DETER- 
MINATION OF THB PRINOLPLE OF GOVEBN- 


7. That Inequality of Powers la the Nec- 
essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 


8. That, from the atand-polnt of Justice 
$ Labor destroys Property. ý oan AND OF RIGHT. 
CHAPTER IV. 31. d Moral Sense in Man and the 
— —— Txio, — §2. Ot ge First and Second Degrees of 


Property ie the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own. 

First Proposition. 

reer Impossible, because tt demands 
Something for Nothing. 

Second — 1 — me * 85 

Prope’ e, because, wherever 
ie exists, ‘Production costs more than it 

orth, 


§3. Of the Third i of Sociability. 
§1. Of the ane our Mistakes. The 
§ 2. Characteristics N and of 


Property. 
§ 3. Determination of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion. . 


Third Proposition. SECOND MEMOIR. 
Pro is Impossible, because, with a LETTEB TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY. 


This—the first volume of Proudhon's Complete Worke—is a large octavo of 500 pages, 
ald, on receipt 


bandsomely printed in large, new type, on heavy-toned T. Sen 
ef price. Remittances 2 ee made by F. O. 2 orcester, Mass,, 
dy on New York, or by Registered Letter. 
Price in Oloth, bevelled edges. 4.80 
eee: 6.50 


All orders should be addressed to the publisher, 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, MASS. 
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page. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
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T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Bhillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interns- 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, 

Address 


DR WAI E. DENNIS- 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 


—aT— 
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THE INDEX, 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 


TION. 

Bent, post- Tree, for one year, on receipt of In- Bend to Office at | Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
ternational Post-Office order, for $3.00, for TRACTS. 
LIBERAL BOOK S. I. Taxation or Councn PROPERTY, by 

ames Parton. 6 cts.; ten, 30 ots.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 


TEE MARTYRDOM or Man, By Win- II. THE BIBLE AND SOIENCE, by John Weiss. 


wood Reade . . 63.00 III. Tax SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
TEE SAFEST CERED., O. B. Frothing- Higginson. Enlarged edition, 

Dam rots Kater; . 1,60 IV. TRANSOENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
TEE CHILDBOOD OF THE WORLD. By ker. Never before published. 

Ed ward Clodd..........cccsecseet eee 7% 


Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
ots. one hundred, $s. 
V. Tax PUBLIO SOHOOL QUESTION, as under- 


WATHANIEL VAUGHAN: Priest and Man. 
By Frederika MacDonald 


BOUL PROBLEMS, with other Papers. By stood by a Catholic American citizen 

Joseph E. Peck... . 4 7 (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 

THE CULTIVATION OF ART, and ite Rela- American citizen (F. k. A 2 22 

tions to Religions Puritanism and Horticultural Hall Lec’ ‘eb, 13 

Money-Getting. By A. R. Cooper.. . and aa tate, 20 ots.; ten for 1.15; one 
un . $ 

JUST ISSUED: RON AND REVELATION, by W, J. Potter. 


Tux CHRIST OF PAUL; veg zia Enigmas 10 cta. (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


of Christianity. rge Reber. $3.00.) 
Lame. Extra cloth. 400 pp. Post- RELIGIONS OF CHINA, by W. H. Channing. 
eee eee eee T i Seats 


cta. 

PEOCEEDINOS OF Tun F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxerrsas for 1872, 78, 74, 75. 35 cte. 
each; four for 81.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
2 volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform, 1.50. 


PEROY BYSSHE SHELLEY As A FPnOSO- 
PEER AND REFORMER. By Charice 
Sotheran. Post- pad. 1 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by THE 
INDEX, 1 ‘Tremont 1 7 
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& CO., Augusta, Me. 
NEWTON 


W EST 
English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 


56,1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


ENI D 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
Sage Uns e ast Se 
timates showing cost of advertising. 


CHEAP OFFER. 


A CO BET of INDEX TEACTS, 
mailed to 


MPLETE 
from No. 1 to 16 1 a, we hes 
any address on 1 
Prepaymen =x 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
20 per day at home. Samplea 
to worth §1 free. STINSON & 


$5 
O., Portland, Maine. 
THOMAS PAINE. 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States shonid be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry ont 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the Demand of Liberalism.” 


606 WALxVr Fr., Fu 
> 1 


To tha Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
Ue of the United States: — 


The General Centennial Committes, ap- 
a pani eterna a ii 
CABINET 
PHOTOGRAPHS noe Lebe for a General ae 
P un o 5 a next um- 
= A cee or THe N Te for ay mer, have decided to call said Congress 


to 
Place, Boston. Price, 50 cta, convene at Ppa ores gre Saterday, 


... | tance ate ea 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. | “Pech organized Liberal League will be on- 
a titled to send five delega! as special 
A. well established Publishing and Book- | representatives — three in addition to its 


President and Secretary. But all imdivid- 
na] Liberals who sympathise with the 
ie objecte and alms of the Liberal 
agues be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order A | 22 — Múch as ible ar 
expenses e delegates, oach League 
requested to elect cent as sven as e 
and to report their names to the under 


House (Freethought uires 
to $10,000 to extend ite —— Tarer 


ship given, if desired d, an unorthodox 
Address “PUBLISH- 


man of right stamp. 
„ care Brown Henderson, 18 Clinton 
Place, New York. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES, 
Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view in ite masufscture. Prices the | ga 
lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 
and Rofitting & branch of our business. 


ole 


immediately their names an 
GEO. W. STEVENS, addresses tothe undersigned dat may be 
167 Washington St., Boston. | enabled to make the most favorable terma 


Books FOR THINKERS. 


fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the peason. 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
22 the undersigned has been appointed 

attend to the ‘quancial department, and 
hereby appeala'to the Liberals of the 
for yolun contributions to the 
ousand Dollars. 

This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress s complete success, though the 
1 will be done with whatever 
ted. The officers of the union 


Bend 25 cte. for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Heview of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It contains à List 
of the standard books of this class, 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth St., New Kork. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


1776. NEW YORE. 1876. 


Liberal German societies 
Rightesn hundred and seventy-six is the | aise the same amount for their convention, 
Centennial year, It is also the year in which and have already raised §600 of it, The 
an tion House of resentatives, the Young Men's Ch i tion 
frat since the war, will be in power at Wasb- here have already spent this year nearly 
ington; and tha aar of Aaa emani iird $100,000 In preparation for the „in 
election of a Presiden’ : | the Interest of Orthodox superstition; it 


All of these events are sure to be of 
interest and im 
latter; and allo 
nected with them, will be fully and freshly 
re ed i Sun, 


would be s pity 1f all the frien eof var et 4 

and Light” could not do a hundred 
rt as much forthe cause of national 
and free The 


bumanity! 
money be wanted (and much more 


‘ne Opposition House of Representatives, | could be advantageously expended) m pro- 
woking. op tne line of inquiry opened years | viding suitable an 1 ad- 
peo Duny Wily: ecg Sade ok | ve the Congress liberally in advance 
investigate the 8 and misdeeds in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
Gare administration, and will, It l» to be | ing the necessary Of declred and 
— lay the foundation for à new and | invited speakers, paying Te 
better od in our national history. Of all | pu è complete pamphlet report of 
this The Sun will contain complete and ao- proceedings, eto., ete My yee 
curate aocounta, f g its readora with | must be done speedily, since the ar- 


early and trustworthy Information upon 
these absorbing topics. 

The twenty-third Presidential election, 
with the Fae peyote for it, will be memo- 
rable aa deofding upon GRANT'S aspirations 
for athird term of power and plunder, and 
still more as deciding who A be the can- 
didate of the Pony 0 Reform, and as elect- 
ing that candidate. Concerning all these 
subjects, those who read The Sun will have 


Y» 
completed, aa far as 
practicable, by the firat of May. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
inthe same paper. Remittances should be 
went to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


the constant means of be thoroughly | once? 
well informed. ne ged DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
The Weekly Sun, which has attained a cir- Acting Tr ey 


culation of over eighty thousand coples, 
y has ita readers in every State an 

Territory,and we trust that the year 1876 
will see their numbers doubled. It will con- 
tinue to be n thorough newspaper. All the 
general news of the day will be found in it, 
condensed when unimportant, at full length 
when of moment; and always, we trust, 
treated In a clear, {nteresting, and instract- 
ive manner. 

It is our alm to mabe the Weekly Sun the 
best family newspaper in the world, and we 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


shall Le 4 ue da vo in its golunni S lirga — 

amount of miscellaneous reading, such as 

stories, tales, poems, scientific inai nce, |, At the inary Convention held at 
and ultural information, for which we | Philadelphia on a 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
are aot able to make room in our daily edi- | tbe purpose of making arrangements for the 


Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 
General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS K ABBOT, 
DAMON Y, KILGORE, 


ton. The agricultural 7 espò- 
c is one of its prominent features. ê 
fasblons are also regularly reported in its 
columna; and so are the markets of every 


Tho Weekly Sun, eight pages with fifty-six 
broad — is only 1.20 a stan, Lote 


age prepaid. As this price barely repays the ALEXANDER Loos, 
cost of the paper, no ount can be made ISAAC RHEN, b 
from thla rate to Clubs, Agents, Postmasters, BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
or anyone. H. 8, WILLIAMS. 


6 Daily Sun, a large, Tour- 3 

per of twenty-elgbt amns, wives all the 

news for as ae * COPY. i 95 
tage pre} Ca mon 

ear. Sanday ‘edition extra, Èl. 


year. We have no tra 
Address THE 


with power to increase thelr number to ff- 

teen. The 1 — hocan 14 
ents mus md on the 

of the friends of the movement, who ure i 
and sarnestly solicited to contrib- 


vellin; ents, apectfully 
SUN, Nes York City, ute the necessary funds, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, MAY 11, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 333. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other 
shal) no longer be exempt from just taxation. 
ont in Ses Lagiaiaares fn Se sary and alla, aad a 
gress, navy an an 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported 
publio money, shall be discontinued. P * 
3. We demand that all publio riations for educa- 
ditutions of a sectarian character 


services 
t shall be lished; and 


5. We demand that the 1 by the President of 
the United States or b7 the ora of tho various Btates, 
of all religious festi and fasta shall wholly cease, 


6 We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 


the observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


3 We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„ , and that al] laws 
abali be conformed -I 


on We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 


n; that our entire political shall be found- 
$4 and sAmfnistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n: 
comsistently, ——ů 5 and promp 

A FORM OF LOOAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It is cur profound conviction that the safety of 
blican oro erg? is imperilled, the advance of civili- 


impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— ved me least interference of the Btate in matters of 
jan 


Cartata gravo inoonsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prao- 
administra of our threas: 


US r ——. 
Asr. 2— ruhe object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
. eure practical Sees with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” mt the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 
Also to sand delegates to the conventions of the National 


Liberal League, when or d, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

A. 3.—The means em; in working for these objects 
skal) be local 5 discussions, lectures, 
addressees, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all aa are L 
and right. 

AET. Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of tho 


Azr.5—An may became a member of the League 
by eubsoribing his or har name to these Articles of Agres- 


shall be a President, 

Vices Presiden: oy hea RR and an Execu- 

8 a threa mem bera; and thelr duties shall be 

these offices. The Presiden‘ 
pertaming E 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 
An 1, 

Swor10y 1.—Neither Co nor any State shall make 
law an establishment of religion, or favor- 
form of religion, or prohibiting the free 

thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or ting any special privilege, im- 
any sect or religions body, or to 

ous bodi: 


u or of the press, or the right of people peace- 
Sby to assemble ona to petition Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Szori0n 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 


ts, pri 
moities, or disq for the ormance 
or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
in any court of law or equity, in co uence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on subject of relig- 


or 
pub 


to this end shall be 
made. . 


ion. No shall ever in any State be required ay law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious Sooiety or body of which he or she is not a volun» 


tary member, 
Sorion 3.—Neitber the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri a) levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria on, for the support, or in aid, any church, 
religious sect, or denomin or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be Lap — inoulcated, or 
in whic 2 a oligi be — ri ‘ed; or for the 
sup or in „of any ona c or purpose 
an — order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4.—Congrens shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


WHEN we cast an eye on the great pile of still un- 
answered letters on our table, selected for reply from 
the daily mails on account of their special impor- 
tance, all we can do is to plead the inexorable neces- 
sities of our work. If only there were thirty hours in 
a day—! 

Tuer Sr. Louis Republican will get into hot water 
with the Woman's Journal, if It continues to write 
in thie recklesa and reprehensible manner: Her- 
bert Spencer says that the gold ring now worn by 
married women is the sign of the iron ring that was 
worn about the neck or ankle in the olden times, and 
indicates the submission of the wearer. Herbert 
Spencer is an impracticable dreamer. The gold ring 
à Woman wears now is simply indicative of the ring 
her husband must join In order to foot the bills,” 


Rey. E. W. Monpy, the eloquent liberal preacher 
of Syracuse, N. F., has got shead of THE INDEX, 
which is satisfied to advocate the Secularization of 
the State, while he has just printed a sermon on 
„The Secularization of God”! What he means is 
that secular government, education, and life are 
worthless, unless they are all controlled by the Di- 
vine principles of truthfulness, honesty, justice, pu- 
rity, kindness, In this TRE INDEX heartily agrees, 
whether men call such principles Divine“ or not. 


THE PROPOSAL In the New York Legislature to 
provide pensions for teachers who shall have served 
acertain length of time in the public schools le an 
admirable one. The school service is as dignified, 
as honorable, as useful, as either the army or the 
navy. Let education be more and more recognized 
as the broad foundation of the Republic; and let the 
veterans who have worn themselves out in educating 
the future citizens of the nation not be turned out to 
pastare like broken-down horses. The Increased 
outlay would be more than made good in the in- 
creased excellence of the school system and adminis- 
tration. We hasten to express our hearty approba- 
tion of this most just and judlelous measure, 

THOMAS CARLYLE Is not in love with democracy. 
He ls said to have uttered recently a characteristic 
grow! as follows: America is a great country, but 
no system can last which would give Jesus and Judas 
precisely the same vote on public affairs.“ But no 
system can last which undertakes to enfranchise all 
the Jesuses and to disfranchise all the Judases, 
The practical difficulty comes up in deciding who ls 
who”; and although the Church, If permitted, would 
eagerly undertake to separate sheep from gonta at the 
ballot-box, the State has learned by bitter experience 
that it Is safer to run the risks of letting the Jesuses 
and Judases both vote, than to let the Church govern 
the State by picking out the political Jesuses who are 
to do all the governing. 

Mrs. Besant, writing in the National Reformer, 
(Charles Bradlaugh's very ably edited journal), 
quotes this delicious advertisement from the Christ- 


ian: “The attention of Christian workers is called to 


an laaue of illustrated texts on calico (fast colors) for 
quilts, screens, chair-doilies, etc. They are intended 
to bring the word of God in an attractive manner 
before the poor, the sick, the soldier, the sailor, and 
others. The large texts are in two varieties, the 
small in twelve, and in ten combinations of color. 


They are sold in packsts, containing a complete set 
of two large and twelve amall, Price, post-paid, 3s. 
Gd. the set, suficient for two counterpanes.“ Mrs. 
Besant comments on this advertisement in her own 
droll and sprightly manner: “Fancy a counterpane 
all over cheerful texts! It is fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.’ ‘Our God isa 
consuming fire.’ ‘They shall be tormented forever 
and ever in the presence of the Lamb,’ and sọ on. 
If a plous Christian were visited by an athelst, what 
an opportunity for pious rebuke! But the idea 
might be utilized. On the towel might be printed, 
Wash you, make you clean’; on the cosmetic box, 
Te shall be white as snow’; on the blanket, ‘Be ye 
warmed.’ Many a really graceful hint might thus 
be made to the careless visitor.” 

THE New YORK Evening Post (a paper usually 
not given to random or malicious assertions) says in 
its losue of April 20: “When asked—as they often 
very naturally are asked,—How do Messrs, Moody 
and Sankey manage to live? who pays their washing 
bills? and whence come their means of subsistence ? 
the Executive Committee reply as follows: Mr. 
Moody is constantly receiving from friends in this 
country and from friends in Europe, from men and 
women living in almost every locallty that be has ever 
visited, voluntary gifts of money—thank-offerings, 20 
to speak—for the good which these persons believe 
that Mr. Moody has done them, expressions of their 
affection and gratitude. It is not known how much 
money Mr. Moody has obtained from thia prolific 
source. It is not known even that Mr. Moody has 
kept an account of it himself. Sometimes he has been 
known to return to a donor the amount of the con- 
tribution, because the manner or the measure of the 
gift did not please him. But such known instances 
are few. Mr. Moody alone—if indeed he is able 
can tell the financial gain that this revival and his 
other revivals have brought to him. The secret just 
now ia his own. But the opinion ls freely expressed 
—not by the Executive Committee, but by other gen- 
tlemen,—that during the last year Mr. Moody's In- 
come has not been less than the least of the incomes 
of our other metropolitan preachers,” 

THE DECISION of the English authorities with re- 
gard to Viscount Amberley’s testamentary provision 
for the education of his children could not have been 
made, we believe, in thia country, and shows that 
England needs a Liberal League even more than the 
United States. We quote from a London despatch 
to the Cincinnati Commercial: The proceedings of 
Earl Russell with regard to the will of his son, 
the late Viscount Amberley, have produced a wide- 
spread excitement. Mr. David Spalding fs a gentle- 
man and s scholar who had for some time resided 
with the Amberleys, and was their most intimate 
friend. Viscount Amberley, in his will, named Mr. 
Spalding as the sole custodian of the education of his 
children. When the will came before the Master of 
the Rolls for the testamentary nominations to be 
confirmed, Earl Russell objected to the carrying out 
of this portion of the will, on the ground that Mr. 
Spalding was an atheist. Mr. Spalding is not tech- 
nically an atheist, but admitted a sufficient amount 
of heresy to warrant Earl Russell's plea that he 
would not bring up the children In any recognized 
form of religion. Mr. Spalding consulted eminent 
counsel, who informed him that the case of the poet 
Shelley, who while allve was deprived of the custody 
of his own children on similar grounds, is still the 
law of England, and that if he (Spalding) fought the 
case, he would be almply saddled with the coats. 
The late Viscount left to Mr. Spalding the sum of 
2900 annually for the education of his children, and 
Earl Russell agreed that this money should be regu- 
larly paid. I am informed that Mr, Spalding signed 
a paper renouncing his right to act as educator of 
the children.“ 
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Spiritual Illumination. 


BY DAVID H. CLARK. 


It ie common to believe In intellectual progresa, to 
believe that the crude and irrational imaginations 
which once dominated the human mind, and bewil- 
dered it, especially in religion, have become well- 
nigh extinct, And yet every really thoughtful and 
observant on is continually reminded of the 

ower which the old ideas and spirit still retain. 

onceptions and practices which we had beyan to 
consider almost, if not entirely, discarded as things of 
a by-gone age, from time to time reappear, and with 
signs of unsuspected vitality, even In the yery cen- 
tres of the foremost intelligence, 

The perpetuation of revivalism, as Illustrated in 
the career of Moody and Sankey, and those of their 
clasa, affords an example In point. It is not strange 
that the uneducated and uncritical masses of our 

t cities, and particularly those disheartened and 
——— by hard experience, should flock to these 
men, or that the clergy of the sensational and su 
ficial sort should become their coworkers, 
we seo those distinguished for learning and culture 
lending countenance and coöperation to the work of 
fan m, it becomes evident that long strides of 
a are yet to be made before mankind shall 

ave wholly passed beyond snch vestiges of the ages 
of superstition. 

I have fallen into this train of reflection by recall- 

a notice of a Sunday-echool convention in Spring- 
field, Masa., a few months since. According to the 
report, one of the speakers, a somewhat famous rep- 
resentative of the cause, who had come all the way 
cago to address the meeting, contributed the 
following specimen for Its edification; “He took the 
ground to start with, that conversion is the first es- 
sential In the superintendent of a Sunday-school; 
that nineteen-twentictha of the Bible was written for 
God’a accepted children; that none but they can un- 
derstand it; and that no scholarship, or any other 
qualification, can take the place of conversion. The 
necessity that superintendents should be witnesses 
for the gospel in every relation of life was dwelt 
upon, and the fact that it ia not so much the work of 
balievers to defend as to illustrate the gospel,” 

This conception of a special spiritual illumination, 
or supernatural endowment, as the result of Chriat- 
lan ees and faith, has slways existed in the 
Church; nor is it yet cast aside, as the words just 
quoted clearly show. It ie, nevertheless, simply and 
solely a relle of superstition, and its enunciation In 
a public assembly of average Intelligence sounda 
strangely, when the tendency to rational and scien- 
tific modes of thonght is as marked as at present, and 
demonstrates how much unreasonableness and ab- 
surdity Christianity includes even to-day. 

It has always been a persuasion of the disciples of 
all religions that there were some special advantages, 
material or — or both, attendant upon their 
peculiar falth and devotion. The Brahmins, or 
priests of India, thesacred or highest caste, are sup- 


posed to be endowed with a knowledge or wisdom be- 
yond that of ordinary mortals. Those who have read 
and committed by heart the Vedas, we are told, are 
called twice born,“ in allusion to the new spiritual 
birth they are considered to have thus attained. 
Buddhism held out assurances of a similar illumina- 
tion, but with thia difference: that, instead of the 
realization of a single order of society, it was somè- 
thing within the reach of every soul who fulfllled the 
— of ita religion. The priesta of Chaldea, 

gypt, and Persia were regarded as possessed of this 
exceptional gift In an extraordinary degree. They 
were enabled to portom, by virtue of it, arts of 
magic and divine fate, according to the predetermin- 
ing imfluences of the stars. Indeed, it has always 
been common for all people in the ruder and less en- 
lightened s of development to concelve of any 
remarkable akill or wisdom as the sign of supernat- 
ural power or inspiration, Such are those who are 
known as medicine men, sorcerers, wise men, among 
barbarous tribes; soothsayers, seera and saints, 
— and philosophers, in ancient and modern 

me. 

Although this spiritual Illumination, or gift of see- 
ing into nature and destiny, wan more or less as- 
ortbed to all extraordinary persons, and especially 
those associated with religion, officially or otherwise, 
it was to a large extent an occasional and capricious 
visitation. It was particularly conveyed through 
dreams and visions. The conception of this mode of 
communication was very general among the Jews. 
There are numerous {illustrations of the kind scat- 
tered through the Old Testament and the New. It 
is related that God spake to Israel in vislons,“ and 
siso said: If there be a prophet among you, I the 
Lord will make mytelf known unto him in s vision, 
and will speak to him in a dream.“ The announce- 


The vision to the Apostles upon the mountain, and 
to Zacharias in the temple; the vision of angels to 
those that visited the sepulchre, and of the gont 
sheet let down from heaven, and of Paul and o 1 
are familiar. 

The trance was still another medium of such com- 
munications. Epilepsy, catalepsy, and kindred ner- 
vous diseases, were also regarded as manifestations 
of the working of the divine afflatus. The prophets, 
the Hebrew prophets In particular, were supposed to 
be the especial recipients of spiritual illumination. 
The literal meaning of the word prophet, or the word 
from which it is derived, according to Dean Stanley, 
is “to boil or bubble over,“ and is taken from the 
metaphor of a fountain bursting forth from the heart 
of man, Into which God has poured divine waters. 
Its actual meaning is to pour forth excited utter- 
ances, as from tts occasional use in the sense of rav- 
ing. Even to this day, in the East, the ideas of a 

rophet and madman are closely connected. Indeed 
t was affirmed by Plato that no one in possession of 
his senses ever obtained the gift of divination, 

It Ia easy to Imagine that, when the power of super- 
natural illumination was so generally believed in, 
and was held In so high esteem, there would nat- 
urally be a desire to induce those states of body and 
mind favorable to it. A very general conception in 
respect to the process thro’ which this end might 
be attained was the practice of d austerities and 
asceticism. It was thought that the more completel 
the spiritual was enabled to subdue the material, 
the more effectually it became liberated from its 
earthly relations 9 Wg self-mortification and priva- 
tion, the more it would put Itaelf into unison with 
the divine intelligence, and become the subject of 
spiritual perceptions exceptional to the common life 
of man, It was thus that the person who acquired 
the most contempt for the ordinary enjoyments and 
comforts of life, who subjected himself tò the 
severest inflictions, and withdrew most completely 
from the world, was the special favorite and heir of 
heaven. They were divine men and saints. Such 
were the hermits and various ascetics of Pagan and 
Christian times. In addition to the means in use to 
which I have alluded, others were resorted to. It 
was common to employ for this Poe various 
narcotics or exhilarating drugs and beverages, and 
the inbalation of carbonic and sulphurous vapors. 
These were often administered, or partaken, in some 
wild and gloomy cavern, where the associations and 
lufluences of the place were calculated to work upon 
the imagination, and excite strange hallucinations 
and phautasies,—“ the gaseous exhalations of these 

regions occasioning a delirium, or dreams and 
visions, which received such an interpretation as the 
dictates of imposture or credulity and superstitlon 
might suggest,” 
his conception of an extraordinary or su t- 
ural spiritual illumination to which it is possibla for 
the soul to attain has been the source of numerous 
special religious movements, or phases of philosophy. 
It gaverise to a class of religious philosophers who 
2 at Alexandria just before the advent of 
hris ty. They maintained that, as God is an 
infinite being, and as the human mind Is finite, it is 
Impossible for it to comprehend God except through 
an abnormal condition of spirit. This they termed 
“ecstasy.” In this ecstasy,” said Plotinus, the 
leader of this school, 'the soul becomes loosened 
from its material prison, separated from individual 
consciousness, and absor in the infinite intelll- 
gencé from which it emanated. In this ecstasy it 
contemplates real existence; it identifies itself with 
that which it contemplates. This may be attained 
through the Influence of rapturous and Inspiri 
music, profound and intent thought, the spiritu 
elevation of pure love, and devotion, or prayer.“ 

It is evident that similar conceptions to those that 
have been indicated were Involved in Christianity 
when it arose, Jesus and the Apostles speak of the 


gift of God“ as thongh it were a supernatural dls- 
pensation. ‘‘The pure in heart,“ we are told, tee 
God”; meaning, I am disposed to think, in the 
minds of those addressed, seelng“ him in a more 
palpable and actual sensa than we are accustomed to 
give tothe words. So Paul affirms that the carnal 
or natural mind is at enmity with God, and that 
apiritual things are n discerned ; ind 
unquestionably that man is by nature incapable 
divine eptions which ensued on becoming a dis- 
ciple the new religion. This idea of spiritual 
illumination upon which I have dwelt was much 
emphasized in the primitive Church, Whatever 
functions were performed were through special su- 
pernatural ald or communication. It was thus one 
received the word of wisdom; another the word of 
knowledge; another the working of miracles; another 
the gift of prophecy; another discerning of . 
another divers kind of tongues, etc, è 

of the descent of the Holy S the 
cost, which enabled those present to speak with 
other tongues as the epirit gave them utterance,” is 
testimony to the same effect. 

It was maintained by some of the Christian fathers 
that the Scriptures contain two meanings, one which 
ls obvious to the ordinary mind, and another interior 
or hidden; and that the latter, the essential one to 
salvation, can be discovered and understood only 
through a divine inspiration. It was this theory that 
justified the chaining of the Bible to the altars of the 
churches in the Middle Ages, it being nammed that 
it was hazardous for the common people to read it on 
account of the danger of falling into errors and mis- 
49 In regard to ite Contents, — the priests 
alone possessing the illumination requisite for its 
true interpretation. This conception of divine illu- 
mination appears still later under another aspect as a 
conspicuous doctrine, in the theories and notions of 
a class of religioniste known as the mystics in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, It was s dis- 
ee ais of aay Fox, as It has been of the 
sect of w. he was the founder. It was held by 
him that through rigid temperance, and a renuncis- 
tion of the distracting cares and interesta of life, it 
was possible for the soul to obtain visions of the 
ac presence of deity. The doctrine of a super- 
natural discernment imparted from on high, as e 
consequent of Christian neration, has been a 
very convenient one for the defence of those dogmas 
of the creeds which reason rejects. If they were 
pronounced irrational, the common reply has been 
that they are mysteries; that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned, : 

But the theory of such an ingpiration or illamina- 
tion, which is still held to a extent, falls be- 
fore every test of verification. It is proved to be 
false, when applied to the Scriptures in support of 
the traditional view of their origin. It is proved so, 
when applied to the various religious conceptions 
which Church has cherished and prom f 
for the truth, If it were a fact that Christiane are 
the recipients of such an endowment as is claimed, 
should we not have a right to look for a greater uni- 
formity of opinion and intellectual agreement among 
them? Nor is the assumption better sustained when 
considered with reference to moral dance, since 
not only do Christians differ in re to their views 
of what is right and wrong, but in practical obedi- 
ence of the law of duty,—are, net unfrequently, ss 
delinquent as thore who make no pretence to their 
professed Illumination. 

Turning aside, then, in conclusion, from all such 
erroneous views of spiritual illumination as we have 
indicated, there stilf remains a genuine attainment 
of ite nature (possible to every living soul) of an even 
more exal and ennobling character,—a condition 
of the spirit Which fs — not through aby a 
normal processes, not thro a renunciation of any 
of the duties or comforts which belong to a human 
being, the emaciation of the body, nervous disorders, 
or exciting prescriptions. ‘These, though they may 
give rise to unwonted experiences and strange illn- 
sions, impair the physical and spiritual welfare, and 
unfit them to fulfil the real ends of existence. There 
iaa t which may enlighten every one who is born 
Into the world, a light which flickers and fades, or 
glows into an effulgent and lambent flame, according 
as we o or disobey the laws of our being, —the 
light which proceeds from sound physical health, a 
cultivated, and well ulated mind and heart; a 
light which outshines that which superstition im- 
parts, u daylight does a lamp.” 

It is an illumination that is quickened and ren- 
dered brighter and brighter by the practice of good 
deeds, the spirit of self-sacrifice, the pursuit of truth, 
an independent, manly, or womanly life, Such an 
one, in the words of a great sage of antiquity, ‘‘is like 
one who takes u lighted torch into a dark house; the 
darkness is dissipated. Persevere in the search after 
wisdom, and obtain knowledge and truth; error and 
aie rodiad out, what perfect illumination there 


TRT Pall Mall Gazette, in giving an account of a 
university boat-race, in which four crews of Cam- 
bridge were engaged, lately, makes the follow- 
ing remarks, which sound very oddly, not to say pro- 
anr tba boats being called after the colleges to 
which their crews belonged: "Jesus beat Trinity by 
a second in the first heat, and would have won by 
more but for wild steering. Caius were faster than 
Lady Margaret; but ran into the bank twice, and ao 
lost. The final heat was easily won by Jesus. The 
pick of the new men who performed were Falrbairn, 
stroke of Jesus, and Dale, three in Lady Margaret. 
The firet-named has a good deal of style, and worka 
well, The second is a very powerful man, rows hard, 
In falr form, and ought to make a university oar. 
The other three men of Jesus—Hockin, Gurdon, and 
Brancker—all are fair.“ Independent. 
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[For TRE InpEx.] 
THE CONNECTICUT BLUE LAWS, 


_ BY IRA E. FORBES, 


Among the sins ch against the Connecticut 
colonies ia that of hay originated the so-called 
Blue Law Code,” For nearly a century this charge 
has been renewed from time to time, and as often 
re Still a multitude of intelligent ple 

of the Blue Laws” as though they actually ex- 
isted, and in co uence look upon the early settlers 
of Connecticut as having been the most bigoted and 
intolerant set of men that the world has ever been 
ty ol producing, But if the code whieh 
so much trouble has y had an exist- 
ence, this conclusion would be just and proper, In 
fact, it would be difficult to concelve ot any other 
under the circumstances in question, 
. — fe see of the ae * is by Rev. 
uo ws Peters, an Episco; ergyman of 
Hebron, who published a History hx Connecticut in 
England in 1781. In the preface to his history, Mr. 
Peters asserts that the reason for the obscurity in 
which the Connecticutians had up to his time been 
involved was to be found among their own sinister 
views and Prudence dictated, he continues, 
that their deficiency in point of right to the soll they 
ert pr their t= ans barbarous 8 
practices ng usurpations better 
be concealed than to public view. Dr. 
Mather and David Neal, the historian of New Eng- 
land, he says, were 1 writers, but suppressed 
what are called in New England unnecessary truths. 
Even Governor Hatchinson loved fame, and feared 
ving offence to the colonists, Consequently he 
published only a part of the truth. 

But Mr. Peters claims for himself strict impartial- 
ity, having neither the fear nor favor of man before 

eyes in writing his history. His only object in 

the work, he says, was to dissipate the cloud of ob- 

security which overhung the colonists, and bring to 

light the knavery which was practised among them, 

bat which had been long concealed and denied. He 

ta that he followed the line of truth freely, un- 

by A N or preradio; But before one 

pe his faith to these fair professlons, he should 
w something about the author of them. 

Mr. Peters, at the outbreak of the Revolution, was 
so bitter an opponent of the American party, and s0 

mounced in his hostility, that he found it safer to 

from the country than to remaln in it. Had he 
lived in our day, Ə would doubtless have been 
a copperhead of the copperheads. His Toryism 
knew no bounds, and whatever savored of loyalty to 
America met with his violent execration. Nearly 
twenty yeara after the war for Independence he re- 
turned to New York, where he published The Life of 
Rev. — 1 Peters, his at-uncle. In 1817, he 
journeyed to the Falls of St. Anthony, where he 
claimed extensive land estates. Afterwards he made 
his way back to New York, where he died in poverty 
and obscurity. He le the original of Parson Peter in 
Trumbull's celebrated novel, M’ Fingal Mr. Peters 
had descended from good stock, but had, unfortu- 
nately, inherited the defects and grovelling instincts 
of his family. Hugh Peters, one of his great-uncles, 
was s cotemporary of Rev. Dre. Mather and Cotton 
—. — Maf; and was 1 a 2 
assions and purposes. In his biography o x 
the Bonnectiont Pistorian aaya that Mather — Cot- 
— . 1 ability as 3 a ne and [er pee fully in- 
a plot to get him to En d. But, 
be that as it may, he returned to his native land, 
where he took part In the Cromwellian War, and, at 
the restoration of Charles II., was gibbeted by the 
latter st Charing Cross, for his participation in the 
Protector’s revolt. 

Another great-uncle of Mr. Peters was Rev. 
Thomas Peters, who settled at Saybrook, and there 
established a school which subsequently constituted 
the germ of Yale College. Mr. Peters, in his history 
says nothing of note of the intermediate families, an 
a is — e that they lived and died in compara- 

60 ty. 

Before speaking of the Blue Laws particularly, it 
will be interesting to give two or three examples of 
Bev, Mr. Peters’ veracity. Writing of the Connec- 
ticat River, he says It is four miles wide at Its mouth. 
At a point two hundred miles from the Sound, he 
continues, there ls a narrow in the river only 
Ave yards in width, through which the entire stream 
is forced. On either side, as he expresses It, are 
shelving mountains of solid rock, whose tops inter- 
cept theclouds. Through this chasm are compelled 
to pass all the waters, which in times of floods b 
the northern country to such a depth that ships-of- 
war could float about easily, People who can bear 
the eight—the groans, the trembling and surly mo- 
tion of the water, the trees and the ice whirled 

h the awful passage,—view with astonishment 
one of the greatest phenomena in Nature. Here, 
water is consolid without frost, by pressure, by 
swiftness, between the pinching, sturdy rocks, to 
such s d that an iron crow-bar can be forced 
into it. Here, Iron, lead, and cork have one common 
weight. Here, steady as time, and harder than mar- 
ek the eo passes, 1712 a — swift, r 

tning. e passage our hun yards in 
length, and in low water timber and trees strike on 
one side of the rocks, and, though of the largest aize 
are rent in one moment into shivers, and splintered 
like a broom, to the amazement of the spectators. 
The only person, he adds, who ever made the pas- 
was an Indian squaw in a birch canoe. 

t should be remem that this was written less 
than one hundred years ago, and by s man who pre- 
tended to write the history of Connecticut! Speak- 
ing of New Haven, Mr. Peters says it Is composed of 


three hundred * with streets twenty yards in 
width. Forty of these squares were in bis day 
closely built up and densely populated, Once more 
he says that a Deacon Potter, of New Haven, was 
Lode ge an3 buried with his reg pare of a 
capital è brought against him by his young 
wife, E to marry another man. The 
charge was that Deacon Potter did not render his 
wife due benevolence, and was an apostate! A man 
who could deliberately concoct such fabrications, 
and claim for them the dignity of historical facts 
was certainly qualified for originating the all 
Blue Laws. He must have ed that stage where 
a vindictive imagination was of more consequence to 
him than truth. Such a man as this was Mr. Peters. 
He must have known the falsity of his statements 
and they were made evidently for the purpose of 
avenging his supposed wrongs. As before the war 
there were men at the South who believed that 
Yankees had horns, so in England, a century ago, 
there were men who would believe anything mean 
and devilish of the American colonists. Mr. Peters 
knew where his scandalous wares would sell. But, 
happily, he is the only man who, claiming to be an 
historian, has ever —＋ the existence in Con- 
necticut of a genuine code known as the Blue Laws, 
as described by himself. 

Acco to him, these laws provided that no man 
should be a freeman, or give a vote, except he had 
been converted and was member in fall communion 
of one of the churches of the “Dominion.” No man 
should hold office who was not sound in the faith; 
and whoever should vote for such a person should be 
fined £1 for the first offence, and should be disfran- 
chised for the second. Quakers and dissenters were 
not allowed tovote at all, It waa even provided that 
neither food nor lodging should be granted to a 
Quaker, Adamite, or other heretic. Noone was al- 
lowed to read the Book of Common Prayer, keep 
Christmas, or sainta’ days, make mince- pies, dance, 
play cards, or play on any instrument of music, 
except the drum, trumpet, and Jews-harp. Adul- 
tery was to be punished by death. All priesta were 
banished, and were to be executed in case of their 
return. They conld be seized by anyone without 
warrant, and brought to trial. Noone was allowed 
to travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, 


cut, pare, or shaya on the Sabbath. No woman was. 


to kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting-day. The 
Sabbath was to n at sunset Saturday. No man 
wes to court a maid in person, or by letter, without 
first obtaining the consent of ber parents. For the 
firat offence he was fined £5; for the second £10; and 
for the third should be imprisoned during the pleas- 
ure of the Court. Married persons were to live 
etber, or be imprisoned. 

r. Peters admits, however, that the women of 
Connecticut were strictly virtuous, but to be com- 
pared to prudes, he says, rather than to the Eu- 
ropean lady. They were not permitted to read 
plays, could not converse about whist, quadrille, or 
operas, but would freely talk upon subjects of his- 
tory, geography, and the mathematics. They were 
great casnists and polemical divines, and also effi- 
cient students of Greek and Latin. Per „in hie 
opinion, they might have been sweet lovable, 
had their male masters exerted a less barbarous 
tyranny over them, 

Yeot it must be confessed that the severity of char- 
acter demanded in the Connecticut colonies laid the 
geople open to the harshest criticism and ridicule. 

urely it afforded Mr. Peters the best of opportu- 
nities to assault them, and heap upon them invective 
and misrepresentations of the vilestcharacter, Their 
laws, as recorded by Samuel M. Smucker, who, by the 
way, is a correct anthority in the matter, ahow them 
to have had but a modicum of the milk of human 
kindness In their make-up. Capital punishment was 
resorted to for offences, not of a trivial character, 
certainly, but yet of that degree of venallty which 
should never have been punished by death, Prom- 
—— —— — were aat witchcraft, 

asphemy, ty, omy, , Tape, man- 
steal , wilful insubordination to parental — 2 
and re to be chastened 12 — The justifl- 
cation of thia code was found in the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, the spirit and purpose of the Gos 
being. wholly Ignored in the formation and adoption 
of the system. The barbarity of going back to the 
Jewish code for la wa has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and never can be. Yet, in spite of these 
stringent restrictions, crime prevailed to an alarming 
extent in the colonies, and could not be rooted out. 
The people were not better or purer than the less 

d settlers of Maryland and Virginia. On the 
whole the latter, if anything, were most exem- 
plary. No reform can be built up successfully 
through a system of capital punishments. The Con- 
necticut colonists e fools of themselves by at- 
tempting to rule men in the seventeenth century by 
laws which might have been well enough in the 
times of Moses and Aaron. Such want of common 
sense and common humanity cannot be overlooked 
or forgiven. It was not in any degree a Christian 
régime which the colonists originally established, 
Rather it was a Jewish hierarchy. One looks in vain 
for generosity or brotherly love in it. 

ad Mr. Peters intended his Blue Law scheme as 
a satire it would have proved a chef d'œuvre. But it 
was not as a satirist that he wrote. His alm was to 
make the world belleve the worst things ible of 
the Connecticut colonists, and it is clear that he met 
with considerable success. Among other laws which 
actually existed in the early history of Connecticut 
was one providing that no man should take tobacco 
publicly in the street, or barn-yards, or upon training- 
days, nor should he doso upon the highways, or 
any open places, under a penalty of sixpence. 
Another law prohibited the sale of wine and stron 
drink by retail, except by dealers under authority o 


Jews, should be o 


the court. This, by the way, was the first license- 
law established in the country. ¢ 

The decisions of the courts, particularly of New 
Hayen, were amusing in the extreme. Jacob M. 
Murline and Sarah ttle, a couple of unmarried 
young people, who cared more for love than for law, 
were fined for kissing each other, without having ob- 
tained permission for doing #0 from the girl's parents. 
The court which rendered the decision was held 
May 1, 1660, On February 5, 1639, Captain Isaiah 
Turner was fined £5 for being drunk on the Lord’s 
day. On January 1, 1648, Goodman Hunt’s wife 
was banished from the town for allowing William 
Harding, a wild young fellow, to kiss her. Decem- 
ber 3, 1651, this same Willlam Hardin was sentenced 
to be whipped, fined £10, and b ed from the 
plantation, for misdemeanors with young women. 
‘Sinful dalliance and folly ” as the langnage of the 
times has it, was punisha fe with whipping. 


The code which prevailed in the colonies was com- 
mua bz Rogor Ludlow, and adopted at Hartford In 


mē changes were made in it au ently, 
when it was permanently established 1 
known as the Blue Laws,” or Code of 1650. It re- 
mained Ín operation till 1686, when Governor Andros 
was appointed governor of New England by James 
II., and ruled the colonies by statute dictated by au- 
thority of the British monarch. Cruel, harsh, and 
unchristian as were many of the enactments of the 
first settlers of Connecticut, they were not guilty of 
conceiving a system so bitter and execrable aa the 
Blas Laws Rev, Mr. Peters’ own construction. 
Tho latter never had an existence, except in the 
brain of Peters, who hated the Connecticut colonies 
with ell his heart. His pen was envenomed, and he 
gave full license to his hatred. With all their faults, 
the people whom he attacked were better than the 
average of men, They feared wrong-dolng, though 
often guilty of it. Sin was monstrous in their sight, 
and their alm was to setup a community where the 
fear of God should predominate, and where his com- 
mandments and laws, as originally revealed to the 
ed. Their principal fault was 
that — sought truth in the Hebrew Scriptures to 
the neglect of the Gospel. Justice tempered with 
mercy was & matter of which, either in civil or social 
life, they knew but little. 


ͤ—— ——— — 
REV. MR, ELDER ON “WOMAN AND 
POLITICS,» 


To THE EDITORE oF THE InDEX:— 

You deserve the thanks of every woman who has 
ventured to demand for herself and her sex the 

hta of anffrage, for publishing in full Rev. E. 8, 
Elder's carefully prepared paper against that move- 
ment. It ia best for us to know what obstacles we 
have to overcome in what we have undertaken. 

Although I think most of Mr. Elder’s points have 
been met and answered over and over again by abler 
pens than mine, yet I cannot resist the temptation 
to answer some of them briefly from a woman's 

oint of view. He seema to be under the enviable 

ucination that Whatever is, is right,“ as far as 

woman is concerned; that everything has been done 
for her that she could reasonably ask for. 

All, I think, that women wish to claim In politics 
is “equality before the law.“ I wonder if Mr. Elder 
would designate as just“ a law which would give to 
a man, on the death of his wife, only a life-interest 
in one-third part of their mutual property, 

It le true that women are no more generous in the 
matter of wages than men, tho the majority of 
them are far more limited in their ability to evince 
such 8 than are men. It is true, also, that 
men, With a wider acquaintance with the laws of de- 
mand and supply, would more speedily recognize a 
need to ralse wages; but that is because women have 
not hitherto been brought face to face with these 
questions; and since the ballot must necessarily 
— *. — labor questions before women for their 
consideration, the sooner it la granted them, it seems 
to me, the better will it be for the interests of the 
community. 

“There are nearly 34,000 women, says Mr. Elder, 
“whose pro} iny iu taxed in Massachusetts, It is 
doubtful if Ly of these feel themselves aggrieved 
by the operation of the law.“ Aas thie state- 
ment to be true, is that any argument for taxation 
without representation”? Are we never to have any 
reform until every person to whom injustice {s done 
protests In words against that injustice? Is a wrong 
to be forever tolerated eo long as any portion of the 
wronged do not understand the wrong done them, or 
do not dare to utter a protest against it? We some- 
times, in the history of the world, have need to be 
awakened to the Injustices we tolerate because we 
have become used to them, it not for our own pres- 
ent „vet because of the fettera we are forging 
for those who have never consented to wear them,— 
the generations yet unborn. Indeed, there are u- 
thenticated stories of those who have sacrificed a 
lifetime of assured ease and happiness because of the 
generous pity they have held for unborn men and 
women to whose good they have sacrificed their own, 
and who of course have never felt themselves ag- 
grieved,” 

Ido not reply to Mr. Elder's arguments net 
the Idea of woman’s power to purify the ot. I 
do not ask for it on any such ground as that; I ask 
for it only as a bar to be removed from the way of 
woman’s equality with man. I do not think woman 
is, morally, one atom better than man, nor do I even 
say she ia his intellectual peer; I confess sadly, that 
she is by no means that yet, and that is why I de- 
mand that one Important step be taken to bring her 
up to his intellectual level by removing all degrading 
restrictions to her pursuit of knowledge, such as the 
denial of the franchise undoubtedly is. 

“The actual question,” says Mr. Elder, e this: 
is there any reason for believing that the 370,000 
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women who would become voters in Massachusetts, 
would in any respect excel the 351,000 men voters?“ 
Now the actual question is nothing of the sort. The 
actual question ia this: by what law of equity do the 
351,000 male voters of Massachusetts possess the 
power positively to forbid the 370,000 women of Mas- 
sachusetts to vote, if they, one or all, so desire? I 
am afraid that it le not from any supreme unselfish 
desire to do the State some service“ that women 
ask the ballot, any more than it ia from any supreme 
unselfish motive that the foreigner who comes to par- 
ticlpate In the benofita of a new and free country 
hastens, aa soon as possible, to become a voter and a 
participant in making Its laws. 

Mr. Elder assumes“ a great deal too mach, it 
seems to me, when he assumes that the interests of 
women are identical with those of men, and conse- 
quently that the interests and rights of all individ- 
uals would be as truly represented by all men as by 
all men and all women together.“ He might as well 
assume, on the broad ground of a common human- 
ity, that the interests of one man are identical with 
the Interests of all other men, so that In reality there 
should be for convenience and expedition in public 
business the one man power.“ 

“The persuasive eloquence, the ability and self- 
sacrificing peraistency of the advocates of suffrage, 
have not yet succeeded in making the women of Amer- 
ica, of New England, of Massachusetts even, con- 
scious of their suffering, or confident that by a vote 
they can Improve their conditlon.“ I wonder what 
the Rev. Mr. Elder expects women to do to show 
that they are “conscious of their suffering.” Does 
hein these days of moral suasion”’ expect to see 
women rise up en masse, and, taking arms, demand 
their rights at the point of the bayonet from thelr 
fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers? Does he not 
understand the full meaning of the yearly procession 
of petitions—petitions heavily freighted with the sig- 
natures of Massachusetts women,—which finds its 
way into the Massachusetts Legislature, and reaches 
the ears and eyes, if not the heart and brain, of our 
male law-makers? What does he think is the mean- 
ing of this mighty agitation of the question,—an agita- 
tion so real and so tempestuous that It has waked 
him up to defend his sex from the accusation of In- 
ag Why, does he think, do women in Amer- 
ca, and New England, and Massachusetts even, 
carry on journals devoted to presenting this question 
In every available form bafore the public, often at 

t pecuniary loss to themselves? Why do quiet, 
me-loving women, like the Smith sisters of Con- 
necticut, feel called upon to brave public opinion, 
and sacrifice all that they hold dear in the way of 
home associations, in order to protest nat the in- 
justice they feel so keenly? do cultured and re- 
fined women, like Mra. Howe and Mra, Stanton, with 
many others as well-known, leave the home life that 
is so dear to all women to impress upon the pnblic 
mind the Injustice which is so patent to them? And 
in the face of all this, and much more, Mr. Elder 
would have us believe that ‘‘the women of New Eng- 
land have scarcely dreamed that their interests were 
not protected, their rights were not secured.“ 
Whence then arises this commotion? Was lt ever 
before known in the history of reform that any effort 
was made at all yer ee apedvnag cap the woane 
suffrage movement, ore ever the aggriev 
Was aware of any grievance to be com tained of? 
As a woman, let me say to Mr. Elder, that lu this 
reform, as In all others of like nature, the burden of 
injustice was borne uncomplalningly until the paln 
it gave forced from the sufferer a cry of revolt and 
protest, 

We confess that men, thinking, philanthropic men 
since they firat recognized the purport of that cry of 
protest, have been our best helpers in this cause, and 
that the unthinking women who have found for them- 
selves gentle and generous masters, have proved the 
heaviest atambling-blocks in the way of that vast 
number of women for whom enfranchisement ls most 
needed ; pase whose brutal masters the law gives 
no controlling or retaliatory power. 

Mr. Elder bdhsts of the privileges which the law 
already gives, which man, unhelped by feminine in- 
terference, has graciously granted to woman for her 
1 How have those privileges been won? 

y the agitation of just this question; by man's 
awaking to a sense of hie own injustice, and conced- 
ing as his munificent gifts what ought never to have 
been withheld. 

He thinks to throw a sop to the educated women 
who see the vital necessity of equality before the law 
for women, by urging that their vote will be neutral- 
{zed by a low eof womanhood with equal pollt- 
ical privileges. I think woman suffragista under- 
stand thie fully, and will vote (when they are allowed 
to) unanimously for a higher standard of intelligence 
in the legal voters of both sexes. 

Mr. Elder sweeps away all question as to the pro- 
priety of woman's voting with one tremendous flat: 

There is no need of It,“ he says. And so the qnes- 
tion is settled,—in his mind. Women may protest 
until the end of time against the injustice of being 
held to be the creatures of man, may beg forever in 
anguished tones for the power to express their will 
as men do, through the ballot,—Mr. Elder and his 
companions in logic cry, ‘There le no need of you; 
wo are sufficient unto ourselves!“ 

All that he advances against woman’s voting fe 
equally pertinent against male suffrage, it appears 
to me. 5 he ready to limit and restrict that for the 
same reasons that he wishes to forbid women yoting? 

A jury of men will render a verdict more favors- 
ble to a woman than would be rendered by a jury of 
women,“ he affirms, intimating that we sre to de- 
pend on generosity instead of justice. To the inde- 
pendent mind, a crust earned by hard labor fs 
sweeter than the choicest viands bestowed by charity. 

He appeals to the motherhood of women, as if a 


mother’s duties would be neglected by a just appre- 
ciation of the public needs, or a half hour's absence 
at the polls once or twice a year. Women who have 
learned to have aympathies wide enough to take in 
allthe human race, and to desire to work with them 
for a common good, are not going to make any less 
loving wives or mothers, The home circle that has 
a discriminating Intelligence at the helm Is going to 
be a better school for men as well as women than it 
now ia, and men will not so soon learn to patronize 
a their intellectual inferiore their mothers and 
sisters. 

After all the objections Mr. Elder has marshalled 
together, we are a little surprised to be told at the 
last that hia “most fundamental objection to the 
woman's suffrage movement, is that it ia a phase of 
that I oar egy faith in and superstitious wor- 
ship of the ballot that may properly be named secu- 
lar revivalism.” Let us assure Mr, Elder that we 
have not that faith in the ballot that he ascribes to us, 
for we are not blind to what it has been In the hands 
of his sex; but we do claim it as belonging as much 
to us, be It for good or evil, aa to our brother who ar- 

ates to himself Its sole sion. 

ne Cannot repress a little smile at the enthusiasm 
manifested by Mr. Elder in pressing upon our atten- 
tion, as a sort of balm for our mortified vanity in 
being denied entrance into the noble arena of polit- 
ical life, the glorious field of disinterested and un- 
rewarded work to be done for humanity. He fond! 
fancies, as did Dr. Bushnell, that this unreward 
unnoticed, yet needed work is the proper sphere of 
the highest womanhood. Self-abnegation fa a good 
thing no doubt; but then it ls one of those virtues 
which we women do not wish wholly to monopolize 
to the exclusion of our male friends. Intelligence, 
moral insight, moral feeling, and loyalty to high 
Ideals“ —can't survive on a milk-and-water diet of 
vague praise for unrecognized and unremunerated 
labor. They need more substantial recognition on 
which to thrive. We women are all Eves in our 
longing for the forbidden fruit of politics, which 
looks 80 2 in our brothers hands, and which 
they seem to relish so much. Mr. Elder and his 
kind stand under that forbidden tree, plucking all its 
richest, ripest specimens for their own delectation, 
but crying out gravely and Taring? ta us not to 
attempt to partake with them: For In the day thou 
entest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The first Eve 
did not die on the day she ate the fruit, nor shal) we. 

Sara A. UNDERWOOD, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


SECULARIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT; 


THE ARGUMENT DRAWN FROM THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 


My DEAR MR. ABBOT : — 

I have read with deep interest In Tae INDEX of 
the 20th Instant the resolutions of the Boston Lib- 
eral League, adopted at their late meeting, and the 
speeches of Mr. Savage, yourself, and Mr. Seaver, 
upon the secular character of the government. But 
I am surprised beyond measure that neither in the 
resolutions nor speeches was there the remotest al- 
lusion to what the Religious Amendment party con- 
sider the strongest argument st their canse,—the 
complete secuiar character the Constitution as 
shown by the ratification of the Treaty with Tripoli, 
which occurred during the administration of Waah- 
ington. 
that point? 

In his last annual Message to Congress, President 
Grant proposes that all church property should be 
tazed. The grand principle in the light of which we 
must discuss such a proponon is found In Article 
VI., Section 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States, where it le declared that“ This Constitution, 
and the lawa of the United States which ehall be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the Supreme Law of the land ; and the Judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
constitutions or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” . 

Now, It we wish to know what relation the Consti- 
tution and government of the United States sustain 
to the Church, or to any kind of religion, we have 
only to look at the Treaty ratified with Tripoli, one 
of the Bada powers, which in religion was Mo- 
hammedan. The President of the United States at 
that time was George Washington, who had previ- 
ously acted as presiding officer of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution under which the na- 
tional government had begun its career in 1789. The 
Treaty with Tripoli, after being fully examined and 
approved by the Cabinet, was sent to the Senate; 
and, having been discussed by that body in all its 
parts, was then ratified, and became s part of the Su- 

reme Law of the land, As the government of 

ripoli was Mohammedan, it was naturally jealous 
and watchful In ita treaty stipulations with a power 
that was not Mohammedan, lest in their commercial 
intercourse difficulty would grow out of the subject 
of religion. To remove all apprehensions of this 
kind, the declaration is solemnly made !n the XI. 
Article of the Treaty by the United States as one of 
the high contracting powers, that the government of 
the United States is not in any sense founded on the 
Christian religion.“ Could language be more plain 
and explicit? a 

Now, I take the ground, which every constitu- 
tional lawyer will admit to be tenable, that this pro- 
vision of the Treaty with Tripoll is a part of the Con- 
stitution, and the Supreme Law of the land; and 
that all these State and municipal prohibitions and 
requirementa which look as if this were a religious 
government, if a case involving the question could be 


Will you allow me to say a word or two on 


carried up to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
would be adjudged unconstitutional and void. 

The antagonism between the State constitutions 
and laws on the one side, and the doctrine of the 
National Constitution on the other, in regard to this 
subject of religion, ia explained in this wise. The 
general government was formed in 1787 out of the 
thirteen States; but these States were settled and or- 
ganized long prior to that date by emigrants who 
came from the British Isles, where the West- 
minster Confession of Faith and the Solemn League 
and Covenant had exercised iron sway, and ae 
the opinions of the people. As Mr. Savage in 


8 hinted, the people of Europe could not then, 


nor cannot now, conceive of a government existing 
at all unless closely associa’ with the Charch. 
They cannot rid themselves of the delusion that, if 
the State does not do something to support the 
Church, either by giving funds, or enforeing by law 
upon all the people some of the dogmas and rales she 
deems it all-im 1 should pa nioma and ob- 
served, everything like religion would go to è 
and society would go back again Into barbarism ; for- 
getting that the highest-toned morality and the most 
worthy conceptions of God have existed, and do now 
exist, in times and lands, when and where, the 
Bibio was unknown. When, therefore, Scotch, Eng- 
Meh, and Irish emigrants sought a home in this coun- 
try, then a wilderness, they naturally brought these 
European ideas with them, and im them on 
the State constitutions and laws where they settled. 
The present Sabbath laws of Pennsylvania date back 
to the days of Penn; and those of Massachusetts to 
the days of the Pilgrims, 

But when the government of the United States was 
0 out the materials composing the old 
th n eolonies, it was a new creation altogether, 
The National Constitution, overriding the constitu- 
tions and laws of the States, made the national gov- 
ernment a purely secular co on, ignoring the 
very existence of a God, abolishing all judicial oaths, 
ignoring a future state of existence, or religion of 
any kind; not because the framers were atheieta, but 
because they all believed that a civil ment bad 
nothing in the world to do with religion of any kind, 
exeept to protect every man in his religions belief, 
‘whatever it might be. This peculiarity of our Con- 
atitution did not express the mere opinion of the 
framers of it, for an opinfon can be formed and en- 
tertained on ex parte testimony; but it was a convic- 
tion, which is a state of mind following an examins- 
tion of both sides of a question. They saw how this 
doctrine of a union between Church and State in 
Europe had, to use a Scriptural phrase, led the 
Church a-whoring after falee gods, and how the State 
(Spain for instance) had become diseased and enfee- 
bled by its fornications with her; and they resolved 
to proclaim an eternal separation between them in 
this country for the honor and welfare of both, And 
this American doctrine, alth some ba peo- 

le do not see it, is the ve ladium of trae relig- 
on, because it recognizes the fact that religion is a 
matter which concerns the indiridual, not the 
civil government; and makes every church a free 
and independent institution, instead of belng forced, 
as the Church in Europe ls, Into an unnatural rela- 
tion, where she is sure to commit spiritual adultery. 

The Continental Congress, In breaking sway from 
thetr allegiance to the British Crown, and founding a 
Rew government in this Western World, declared, in 
the Immortal Act they committed on the 4th of 
July, 1776, that they took this step to secure the 
rights of Auman naturein general, and not their own 
in „ As the human family is divided into 
many antagoniatic faiths, how could they do anything 
else than what they afterwards did, in ey! the 
1 a mere secular institution, thus givin 

berty and respect to the religions opinions of 
who might dwell upon the soil? In the Ty with 
Tripoli they redeemed the pledge given in the 
ration, by proclaiming it and making it the Supreme 
Law of the land, that in no sense ts the government of 
the United States founded on the Christian religion. 
And yet those Bourbons, the Religious Amendment 
mep, are so insane that they would mar the Consti- 
tution by gee prensa it with those hatefal feat- 
ures which the people of Europe themselves are sick 
of, and would gladly reform away, if the task were 
not so herculean. And that | class of persons 
whose enlightened judgments will not allow them to 
keep close company with the Bourbona to the bitter 
end, still, like Peter, ‘follow afar off,” by 28 
for the continuation of Sabbath laws, the Bible in 
the schools, and the exemption of church property 
from taxation. What ia worse still, the Jud g 
Sabbatarians of Philadelphia, with an effrontery 
worthy of the old Spanish Inquisitors, demand that 
their will, which they say {a the will of God, shall 
settle the question whether or not the gates of the 
International Exhibition shall be shut against the 
world on the first day of the week, which, in deflance 
of the teaching of the New Testament, they claim is 
the Sabbath. 

I see by THE INDEX that you propose to hold s 
Congress of Liberals in Philadelphla next July. Do 
not consider it presuming, If one so humble as I 
should pro that steps there taken to have a 
case brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States Involving the question whether the doctrine in 
the Treaty with Tripoli, that “in no sense is the goy- 
ernment of the United States founded upon the 
Christian religion,” is not, according to cle VI., 
Section 2 of the Conatitution, the Su e Law of 
the land; and that, therefore, the Bible in the 
schools, exemption of church property from taxation, 
Sabbath laws, judicial oaths, and all the other re- 
mains of the old European system now in vogue in 
some States, are null and void, and were so from the 
moment the Nationa) Constitution was adopted by 
the States respectively In 1789. This would wind up 
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the wanie 3 ee là nee Laer; the 
country N e doro 1 metre,.— 
Glory to Bod n the Highest, and in the United 
States peace and good will to men! 
A. B. BRADFORD, 
Enon VALLEY, Pa., April 25, 1876. 


NBW YORK LETTER. 


‘ New Tonk, April 25, 1870. 
To THE EDITOR or THE LNDEX:— - 

At Tiffany & Co.“s magnificent store, which, in 
the variety and extent of its exquisite wares, is said 
far to exceed anything of the kind in Europe, is te be 
agen a of the Bryant Testimonial Vase,“ 
which is now in process of execution at thia estab- 
Hehment. The idea of a testimonial of some kind, 
for the eightleth birthday of Mr. Bryant, was first 
suggested, I am told, by Dr. Osgood, The proposal 
wes readily responded to by many of the post's ad- 
miring countrymen, and funde were raised for car- 
rying it out. Competitive models were asked for, 
and the preference among those presented was award- 
ed to the one by Mr. tehouse, the artistic design- 
er at Tiffeny’s, and he has already been engaged on 
the work for many months. 

The vase Is of silver, and about thirty-nine inches 
in height. It Is of a simple, classic form, whose out- 
line is unbroken by the ornamentation drawn from 
nature with which it is covered, and which le Intend- 
ed to symbolize Mr, Bryant's life and character, On 
the base which supports It is the lyre for verse, 
crossed pens for prose, and broken shackles to indt- 
cate services in the cause of emancipation. The or- 
namen around the lower part of the vase le of In- 
dian corn with a band of cotton leaves, and at the 
foot is the water-lily. The apple branch forme a 
part of the fretwork. The handles are ornamented 
with the stalk, leaf, and grain of Indian corn, and 
the bud, flower, aud boll of cotton. The primrose 
for youth, and the ivy for age, form a border above 
the handles. Around the neck of the vase Ia the line 
of the “Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise 

„ with the fringed gentian between the be- 

Ing and the end. A series of base-rellefs illus- 
trate eras in the poet’s life. In one, as a child, he is 
looking up toa bust of Homer to which his father 
polnts. another, he is reclining under the trees of 
a wood, Between these two le his portrait, crowned 
with laurel. Above this is the lyre for verse, and, 
beneath, a printing-press. In s medallion, lower 
down, is the water-fowl. Suggestive of the humor- 
ous poem of Robert of Lincoln,” is the American 
Bob-o’-link. Poetry is symbolized by the eglantine, 
and Immortality by the amaranth. 

The cost of the vase, it ia estimated, will not be 
far from $5,000. It is to be finished for the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and ultimately Is to be placed in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In this Museum is now a colossal bust of Mr. Bry- 
ant, In bronze, by Lannt Thompson. It waa p esent- 
ed to the city for Central Park by Charles H. Lud- 
ington. But, as the Commissioners of the Park have 
decided to place no bust or statue of a person there 
during his lifetime, this bust ia for the present lent 
to the Museum, 


An organization of 55 Comtists, I understand, 
still exists in this city; but they do not, as formerly, 
hold weekly meetings. The members are very much 
acattered, and they have no prominent speakers, 20 
that they come together only occasionally, at a pri- 
vate house. 


The elements for the organization of a society 
ly on the basis of Positivism, have, I am told, 

n in existence in this city for some time; and 
quite recently they have become united under the 
name of The First Congregational Society of Hu- 
manity.’’ According to their circnlar, ‘‘The design 
of this society 2 1 2 iors hdl teams by in- 
— love, order, secu: prog- 
ress. instrament tobe used is Untrammelled 
Human Reason; the foundatlon—ascertained, l- 
tive knowledge. It recognizes the existence of the 
Supreme Being, humanity, as the source, end, and 
aim of all human activities. It le from this great 
Being that we derive our exlstence, and for it all 
must work, and, lf need be, die. All who are now 
outside of, and debarred from fellowship in, the old 
Church, by reason of having outgrown its suporsti- 
tions and unscientific methods, will find a home in 
this Church, provided they have, or desire to possess, 
clean hands, pure hearts, and devotion to humanity.’ 
The prominent persons in this movement are Mr. 
G. L. Henderson and Mr. H. B. Brown. This so- 
ciety differs from Positiviem, in setting aside 
the hierarchical idea, and adopting Congregational- 
ism, as more consonant to the genius of our republi- 
can institutions. The communistic element enters 
somewhat into thelr organization, but in social mat- 
ters they are strictly monogamous, and give great 
importance to the production and rearing o meee 
under conditions best fitted to the elevation of the 
human race. The society holds regular meetings 
every Sunday in “‘Sclence Hall, 141 Eighth Street. 
This hall has been lately dedicated er the au- 
spices of tha ‘‘Religio-Scientific Society.“ The ded- 
icatory address was by Charles Sothern, his subject 
being ‘‘The Struggle between Theology and Science ; 
or, Torquemada and Galileo” ; in which, according to 
the re „ “the speaker reviewed the religious 
ideas of the later times, and defended philosophy and 
freethought as having risen above the superstitions 
which hampered theology.“ This hall is designed 
especially for lectures on science, literature, politics, 
art, and reform. The building contains a large num- 
ber of office and club-rooms, and is intended to bea 
centre for liberal literature and progressive Renee 


LETTER FROM GLASGOW. 


GLaseow, April 15, 1876. 
DEAR INDEX :— 

One of our local newspapers has lately set itself 
the task of ascertaining the actual church attendance 
in Glasgow on an ordinary Sundsy. The bold con- 
ception has been, to all appearance, ably executed, 
with entire ſmpartlality, and to the general satlefao- 
tion of all but a few whose churches did not show 
well in the list, As the city is large, it was divided 
into four districts, to be visited on four consecutive 
Sundays; but no intimation was given beforehand 
which district would be chosen on any particular 
day. Of course the last district visited -had an ad- 
vantage over the others in this reapect, but that had 
no apparent effect on the result, as the firat district 
which was selected, before any one was aware of the 
intention of the paper, showed up as well as any of 
those subsequently visited. 

The mode pursued was to select that service, 
morning, afternoon, or evening, which, in the case 
of each church, was usually best attended, and the 
results before us are rather startling. It seams that 
we have altogether in Glasgow 255 Protestant 
churches—it was only the Protestant churches which 
were included in the census,—62 of which belong to 
the Established Church, 134 to dissenting Prasbyte- 
rian bodies, and 59 to other denominations. The 
attendance at the Established churches numbered 
28.458, at the other Presbyterian churches 59,911, 
and at those of other denominations 15,136, making 
in all 103,505; on which the editor in a leading arti- 
cle remarks as follows ;:— 

“The number of persons counted in attendance at 
Protestant places of worship amounts to 103,505. 
Now, in proceeding to satimate the total numbers of 
those who can be reckoned church-goera in the city, 
and suburbs, allowance must be made in the first 
place for those who are detained at home by sickness 
and domestic duties. These will be amply covered 
by the 46,495, which raises the numbers to 150,000. 
Add to this other 50,000 for those who were present 
at a different service from that when the census was 
taken. To the 200,000 thas reached, we ghall add 
50,000 more for individuals who might be found at- 
tending public worship on other Sundays during the 
year. Young children (our enumeration included all 
children who were present in church), and persons 
engaged in working and being worked upon in halls 
and school-rooms at evening services, require still to 
be allowed for, Fortunately, or unfortunately rather, 
wecan afford to be liberal. At the risk, therefore, 
of being thought to overrate the probable numbers, 
we shall, to include these classes, and to cover any 
omissions which may have been made under other 
heads, throw in another 50,000,—making In all 
300,000. To this must be added 100,000 for the esti- 
mated number of Roman Catholics, with whose 
actual attendance at the services of their church we 
have nothing to do at present, Some 400,000 of the 
population is thus accounted for. Now onr census 
extended over a much wider area than either that 
of “Parliamentary”? or ‘‘Municipal’’ Glasgow. It 
covered almost exactly the ground taken in by the 
city chamberlain in his reports as ‘the city, and con- 
nected and closely contiguous suburbs.“ The popu- 
lation of this area in 1874 was estimated by him at 
636,515, At the aroraa yesrly rate of increase for 
the last decennial period this must have risen In 
1875 (for which his report is not yet published) to 
rather more than 650,000, and though the figures 
might be pat higher for the present year, yet these 
are high for the present purpose. Deduct- 
ing the number previously given, the estimate is thus 
reached, that the number of Protestants in Glasgow 
and its suburbs who cannot be reckoned as attend- 
ants on public worship is, in all probability at least, 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUBAND.”’ 

And yet, spite of this, so strong a hold has Sabba- 
tarianism on the community that not only have we 
no museums, libraries, picture-galleries, or other 
place of public resort open on a Sunday, but nota 
solitary trainway-car is to be found upon the streets. 

In view of the fact that there are a quarter of a 
million who don’t seem to care for the churches, I 
thought it a good opportunity to suggest that they 
Were numerous enough to demand some concession 
in the way of ha our picture-galleries opened, or 
a course of science lectures instituted, so that they 
— * be enabled to spend the day with more profit 
and pleasure than they can now, when they are 
cooped ap within their own walls, if they desire to 
remain res ble. Accordingly I wrote to one of 
our papers, but the letter was not suffered to appear. 
Not daunted by this, I avalled myself of a diecussion 
thatis now being carried on in Glasgow as to whether 
the inhabitants should tax themselves for the estab- 
lishment of free public libraries and museums, to 
write to the editor of another liberal paper, remark- 
ing that one important question seemed to be totally 
overlooked by all parties to the discussion; namely, 
would the libraries be open on Sundays? But again, 
simple and harmless as the letter cannot but appear, 
it was suppressed. So long, then, as It is impossible 
to get the subject even broached in the most liberal 
local prints, there seems small chance of oar reliey- 
ing ourselves of this u Sabbatarian night- 
mare. am, etc., 

James BOYD., 


IN ADVOCATING an inspection of conventual estab- 
lishments in England, Sir T. Chambers said recently 
in Parliament: The first case he would cite was at 
the Good Shepherd Convent, at Hammersmith. 
Certain ne whose houses overlooked the con- 
vent Inclosure, saw a nun endeavoring to eaca 
over a wall. They saw her seized by a man in the 

rb of a monk, who, with two women, d her 

k to the convent.” This was March 16, 1875. 


Efforts were made to obtain information, but they 
were of no avail. Why the nun etrove to escape, or 
by what suthority she was detained, has not been 
diacovered. In another instance, Sir T. Chambers 
said two laborers, In January, 1875, saw a woman, 
very early in the morning, almost without clothing, 
escape from the Newhall Convent, in Essex. She ran 
nearly a mile up the Sroka] line, and claimed thelr 
protection. She was pursued, taken ont of the care of 
the men, and forced back to the convent. The state- 
ment made was that she was an Irish lady who was 
insane, and was sent buck to her friends. But 
what authority are insane persons to be 

back into convente? What government can t 
such mysterious occurrences to pass unquestioned ? 
It seema that the subject of a general law for the 
inspection of convents is adel png, strong interest 
in England. In Italy, Sweden, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Austria, such a law already existe. It is 
only In England and the United States that cases 
like those cited by Sir T. Chambers could occur 
gaged legal inquiry.—Harper's Weekly, May 6, 


Poetry. 


WANTED—A MAN, 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearta, true faith and ready hands, 

Men whom the Inet of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have bonor; men who will not lie; 

Menu who can stand before à demagogne, 

And damn his treacherous flattorſes without winking; 

Tall men, un-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For, while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 

Thoir jarge professions, and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, 10! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 

Dr. Holland, in the Springfield Republican, 1856. 
—— —ʃ— 
ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 


JAIMINI, 
Eternal as the Soul ls Sound, 
Nor Time nor Space its life can bound; 
Once spoken, Words can never dle 
They echo through Eternity. 


LI. 
FROM THE UPANISHADS, 
5 1. 
No human son] expires. 
As from the blazing fires 
A thousand sparks are thrown, 
In nature like their own, 
Bo, thrown from the Eternal Spirit 
Our soula tes endless life inherit; 
For aye the quenchless flame shall, burn. 
We do not djo; we but return. 


2 
As rivers lose thoir form and name, 
Yet drop for drop are still the same— 
Not lost, but lapped in sea,— 
Bo shall the wise sonl be 
Not lost, but merged in the Divine, 
Who knows the trie ts tts shrine, 


m. 
BUDDHA'S COMPASSION, 
1. 
The famished tigrees howled in vain; 
No prey to stay the hunger-pain 
Was seen on all the burning plain. 


2. 
Tho savage mother, worn and faint, 
Heard, wild with woe, her cub's weak plaint, 
Then leaped forjoy. She saw a saint, 


8. 
For Buddha, pitying her despair, 
Is hastening to the tiger's lair, 
In answer to ber awful prayer! 


4. 
“Take me and feed your young,” be said, 
Great Buddha's blbod was fiercely shed, 
Great Buddha's heart the tigress fed. 


Independent. 
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Tais WEEK’s report from Mr, Kilgore had not ar- 
rived on going to press. 
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NOTICE, 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No. 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 3, 1876, at 
2 P. M., in accordance with the articles of incorpors- 
tion. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association ts to be held in Boston as follows :— 

Thursday evening, June ist, 74 o'clock, annual 
business meeting in Horticultural Hall, for the elec- 
tion of officers, reading of reports, and addresses on 
the practical almsand work of the Association. 

Friday, June 2d, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., sessions 
in Beethoven Hall for essays and addresses. Morn- 
ing subject: "Free Religion and the State.“ After- 
noon subject: Free Religion and the Church.“ 

A social festival will be held In Horticultural Hall 
on Friday evening. W. J. POTTER, 


Secretary. 
— . —-— — 


WANTED—A NEW SUMNER. 


By the terms of the bill which has just passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 139 to 94 for 
the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War De- 
partment, and which goes into effect on July 1, it is 
provided that all religions sects are to have equal 
rights in the Indian Reservations.“ Thle i» the lan- 
guage of the Nation, which we presume to have 
copied it from the bill iteelf, at least substantially. 
Moreover, ‘‘officers will be detailed from the army to 
take charge of Indian affairs, and the commanding 
officers of departments will be ez oficio at the head 
of Indian administration within their departments.“ 
Consequently, on the very day appointed for the as- 
sembling of the Centennial Congress of Liberals at 
Philadelphia, It will become a regular duty of the 
War Department, acting through the various de- 
partment commanders and with the army at its 
back, to see to it that ‘‘all religious secta have equal 
rights in the Indian Reservations.” 

This sounds very well on firat hearing. The pro- 
tection of equal rights“ is conceded so generally to 
be a duty of the government, and the proposition to 
protect the equal rights of all religious sects” is ap- 
parently so much a matter of course, that probably 
few people will notice the very significant substitu- 
tion of all religious secta” for all individual citizens. 
Yet the difference is immense. It means that re- 
Uglous secta,” as such, are to be legally recognized as 
parties entitled to the fullest protection from the goy- 
ernment of the United States, It means that the 
army ls to stand ready to see that the Baptists, asa 
sect, enjoy the same religious rights as the Metho- 
dists, as a sect; that the Presbyterians, as a sect, en- 
joy the same religious rights as the Episcopalians, as 
asect; andsoon, But it does not mean that the 
individual liberals of all sorts,—the rationaliste, 
sceptics, heretics, spiritualiete, materialists, theists, 
panthelsta, atheists, and ao forth,—shal! all enjoy the 
same religious rights as the Baptists or the Metho- 
diets, the Presbyterians or the Episcopalians, the 
Catholics, the Swedenborgians, or the Quakers. It 
has never yet dawned upon the Congressional mind 
that an atheist has preciasly the same religious rights 
as the most pious Protestant or Catholic in the land, 
and that the only way by which the government can 
possibly respect the religious righta of all individual 
citizens is to ignore utterly the very existence of all 
religious sects” as such; to banish the Church from 
politics altogether; and to take cognizance only of 
individuals as poasessed of religious rights to be pro- 
tected. There are no “sect rights,“ equal or un- 
equal, which the government should recognize In the 
least. The moment that the government of the 
United States undertakes to protect anywhere the 
“equal rights of all religious sects,” It will be 
straightway entangled In a new, embarrassing, and 
most perilous manner with the Church. 

If a correct description, therefore, of this new law 
is given by the Nation, It will create patriotic concern 
in all who percelye the necessary outcome of the 
policy thus begun, This ls = very bad provision, 
which may not be productive of any immediate mis- 
chief, but yet constitutes one of these unheeded, in- 
sidious measures by which constitutional liberties are 


gradually lost. It is not a step forward, but a very 
long step backward. When President Grant turned 
over the care of our [ndian tribes to the religious 
sects as such, for the avowed purpose (as expressed 
in the circular of Secretary Delano) of “Christian- 
izing” them, he did a very bad thing with undoubt- 
edly very good intentions, established a precedent 
sure to bea potent weapon for evil in the coming 
struggle over the politico-religious question, and 
cemented a very un-American alliance between the 
Church and the State which is now casting ita black 
shadow even over Congressional legislation. Such 
work as this has all got to be undone, now that it is too 
late to prevent it; and it will be undone withont fall, 
unless America Is faced towards the past. Nothing 
could be more deatructive of religious liberty than to 
accustom the people to this substitution of the 
“equal rights of all religions sects’ for the equal 
rights of all individual citizens; for such a substita- 
tion is the decay of the American idea—the abandon- 
ment of that which constitutes the peculiar genius of 
American institutions, 

The interests of religious liberty for the whole peo- 
plo—not merely for Protestants as against Catholics, 
or Christians as against Jews, Buddhists, freethink- 
ers—require the presence in Congresa of a statesman 
as learned, as eloquent, and above all as incorrupt- 
ible and as heroically devoted to equal rights in re- 
ligion, as Charles Sumner was to the cause of equal 
rights In citizenship. To-day, and probably for many 
a long to-morrow, it will be impossible anywhere to 
elect such a man to Congress on such an issue; yet 
he will be needed there more and more every day, to 
prevent, or at least to expose in season, sach fatal 
betrayals of the American idea in legislation We 
hope to see him there yet before we dle. 


OENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL. 


Freedom in thinking on religions subjects has 
reached a point that, even half a century ago, could 
not have been anticipated. In speculative matters 
freedom ia, we may say, complete. A respectful 
hearing is granted to any and all opinions that are 
presented in a respectful way. Opinions that are 
presented in a disrespectful way, in the manner and 
with the tone of defiance, are listened to thonghtfully 
and gently, in consideration of the past injustice that 
has provoked the intemperance of dissent. The age 
of persecution for mere opinion’s sake is over. The 
“infidel” has the comfort of his Infidelity. The 
„athelst“ may entertain his athelsm in peace, and 
promulgate it with impunity. The excitement of the 
struggle for liberty, except in very remote places, has 
subsided. Parker died sixteen years ago, and now is 
called conservative by conservatives, who at the ime 
of his death thought he had reached and passed 
the limit of allowable freedom. The Free Religious 
Association was organized nine years ago. It was 
then apprebended by some of the most ardent cham- 
plone of spiritual liberty that the movement was pro- 
mature, and would compromise liberty. They feared 
the formation of another sect which would embarrass 
progress, and solemnly admonished the advocates of 
association against the danger they incurred. The 
experience of nine years has falsified their predic- 
tion. The spirit of liberty had already gone so far 
that centralization has not been at any time immi- 
nent. The Free Religious Association has been per- 
fectly true to its pledge, and without effort. It has 
not become a sect, nor is there the least reasun to 
fear that it will be a sect. On the contrary, it has 
steadily applied its principle, as occasion demanded, 
without dispute, misgiving, or even question; and it 
has the satisfaction of seeing its principle adopted by 
people who were at first hostile to it, and of hearing 
it called commonplace, and a truism too well accept- 
ed to need associated advocacy. 

Things being so, is it rash to conclude that the 
radicals may now safely combine and concentrate for 
certain special ends that cannot be attained other- 
wise? Can they not, even yet, trust themselves, or 
each other? Is their principle still so indefinite and 
precarious, that they cannot venture to approach 
each other within arm’s length for fear of losing 
thelr individuality? How much longer, then, must 
we wait? What forther attenuation must the cen- 
tritugal force be drawn out to? 

If it were a question of concentrating for the pur- 
pose of forming a party—concentrating on beliefs or 
opinions,—that were quite another matter. That 
would be a disloyalty so active and palpable as to be 
self-convicted. No friend of liberty would think of 
that, or countenance it, even in appearance. Such s 
thing was never dreamed of. Precisely the contrary. 
The absolute accomplishment of liberty, making the 
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formation of a new party imposalblo, is the ground of 
ballef that the time has come when a practical direc 
tion can be given to the principle which ls now run- 
ning to leaf, and waving rather uselessly in the wind, 
The centripetal force is required now to balance the 
other, If radicals do not yet feel able to combine for 
anything, thelr radicalism cannot be of good quality. 
May it not be that by long pursuance of the diffusive 
tendency they have become thin-blooded, weak, and 
visionary? 

Thoy are practical things that call for combination; 
things that many may unite in without in the least 
compromising their special shades of opinion, or ar- 
resting their speculative speed. One thing Is the 
support of a thoroughly able, broad journal, that 
may adequately represent the liberal tendency in the 
country. Another is the establishment and support 
of a central office for publications, so that their best 
literature can be placed before the public in digni- 
fled and attractive shape. Another le the active en- 
couragement of measures looking towards the aboli- 
tion of ecclesiastical usages and laws in secular 
alfairs,—in other words, to the entire separation of 
Church and State institutions; an end toward which 
the radical idea pointe with unmoving finger. We 
are not of those who charge radicals with indiffer- 
ence. Rather they seem absorbed by the fascina- 
tions of principles the practical issue whereof they 
have not fairly contemplated. Their radicalism isa 
luxury which has not lost its edge, and which they 
are never sated with, They repel the thought of 
tarning from their banquet, and travelling many days 
‘ton the strength of their meat.“ But the use of 
food is to make blood; and the power of the blood is 
shown in the vigor of life. Radicala will be judgꝭd 
to be bat half believers, if they do not before long 
justify their faith by works of more pith and moment 
than vindicating the liberty of their opinions. Even 
now, radicaliem is falling into discredit through its 
practical Inefficleney. It will be ite own fault if it 
falls into discredit utterly and irredeemably. 

o. B. F. 


— — — — — — 
SOHOOLS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


While I have been In Columbia I have made it a 
point to study somewhat the educational problem in 
this State, Here, as everywhere in the South, the 
crying need is more schools, more Instruction. A 
better start, perhaps, has been given to the cause of 
public education in South Oarolina since the war, 
throngh philanthropic help from the North, than in 
most other Southern States. Here have been found 
pome of the finest teachers that the North sent into 
the field; and some of the best organized schools, 
that have set good models for after-workers, have 
been the natural consequence. But in spite of 
Freedmen's Commissions, and all other charitable 
ald from the North, and notwithetanding the home 
efforts that are now being made in the same direc- 
tion, it is evident that what South Carolins wants 
most of all is the school-tescher and the spelling - 
book, She wants free schools for the whites and 
blacks alike. 

The State has already organized a public school 
syetem ; and most of the schools that were started by 
Northern philanthropy have now been adopted by 
the people, and are supported by public taxation. 
The seventh Annual Report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Education for the year 1875 now lies before 
me. It is a bulky pamphlet of 170 pages, and indi- 
cates that the machinery is set for a good educational 
work. But itis evident, on inspection, that through 
poverty, parental and public indifference, and the as 
yet somewhat disorganized state of society, the ma- 
chinery is not doing half the work that it might do, 
and that needs to be done. The Report shows, for 
instance, that while there are in the State 289,264 
children of the proper school age, there are in school 
only 110,416,—a good deal leas than one-half. Of 
the white children alittle more than one-half are 
shown to attend school; of the colored much less 
than half. There appears, however, to have been a 
considerable Increase In the school attendance and in 
the number of schools over the preceding year. 
Again, the Report shows that the average time 
throughout the State during which the schools have 
been open, for the year 1875, le but four and one half 
months, when it should have been twice that. The 
time, however, is not averaged by the number of 
scholars in the schools; and it should be sald that 
the large schools in the cities keep open longer than 
the schools in the sparsely-settled country districts. 
The State has a Normal School, well-organized, and 
under efficient teachers, but it only has as yet about 


forty pupils. 
Considering how poor the people are, and how they 


have been swindled by rascally office-holders, what 
they have done and are attempting to do for public 
education is highly commendable. But it reveals 
the immense deal of work that still needs to be done. 
And in this work the encouragement and ald of the 
North are still needed. Philanthropy can make no 
better investment of Ita funds than in Southern 
schools,—especially in ‘such schools as the Normal 
and Industrial Institute at Hampton, Va., of which 
General Armstrong ls the head. The North can 
now help the South in no better way than by help- 
ing to train teachers of character and ability for the 
public schools, The public school is to be pecul- 
larly the safeguard of Southern society, politically 
and socially. One cannot go, as I have done, from 
the Legislature here to the penitentiary, and from 
the penitentiary to the public school, without feel- 
ing what a vast responsibility resta upon the latter 
for the future security of the State. Whatever Bish- 
op McQuaid and others may say of the injury to 
morals from the public schools in the North, here, it 
ia plain, the public school presents the only moral 
and civilizing Influence that is now able to reach a 
large number of children. In the Howard School, 
of Columbia, the other day—a school of 700 colored 
pupils, most efficiently disciplined and taught under 
the principalship of a colored woman of fine intelli- 
gence and character, who has the aid of several good 
assistants, white and colored,—I rejoiced not only in 
the mental training these hundreds of children were 
getting, but quite as much In the fact that many of 
them, for several hours of the day, are rescued from 
the evil influences of homes that are the abodes of 
barbarous ignorance and degradation, and for these 
hours are brought under the moral power of persons 
of culture and virtue. 

But it isnot book-education alone that is needed 
in the South. Industrial education le quite as much 
demanded. Said a wise old negro to a friend of 
mine, “I want my children to learn in the books, but 
I want em, too, to learn how to work, and not feel 
above it.” And that was true philosophy—the phi- 
losophy of a public school system, needed in the 
North as well as in the South,—the training of the 
faculties to honorable and self-supporting labor as 
well aa to book accomplishments, W. J. P. 


CURRRNT EVENTS. 


BT R. C. 


The impeachment of Belknap proceeds slowly, and, 
as we write, the See of the juriediction of the 
Senate is under debate. With regard to the guilt 
of Belknap, there is, of course, but one opinion, and 
most persons, we suppose, would be glad to have him 
debarred from ever again holding office; but we very 
much doubt, nevertheless, the right of the Senate to 
try him ander present circumstances. The fact that 
he iv not now a civil officer of the United States can- 
not be disputed, nor can we be satisfied with the as- 
sertion that the arguments nat the jurisdiction of 
the Senate are purely technical, as many maintain. 
The Ni we observe, holds that the notion that 
the Senate no jurisdiction over persons who ars 
out of office thro resignation, is o to the seri- 
ous objection that it renders the whole process (of 
ogee nugatory, inasmuch as any officer can 
thus t and immediately be reappointed to 
ofice.” Our reply to this would be that it presup- 
poses a collusion in rascality, on the part of leading 
officera of government, in the highest degree improb- 
able. If knap can be tried by the Senate, why 
cannot Jefferson Davis be tried; and why may not 
notoriety-loving politicians initiate im ent 
oe against any one of a long list of civil 
oficera who went out of office fiftean years ago? 
General Grant’s blunder in hastily accepting Bel- 
knap’s resignation is not likely to be repeated, but 
will serveas a sufficient warning to future Presidents. 
On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to believe 
that if Belknap be handed over to the Criminal 
Court which has indicted him, it would be safer for 
the country to risk the possibility of having him 
again appointed to office rather than to establish a 

recedent which may become the parent of a great 
eal of mischief. 


During the week, Mr. Blaine has gained the two 
delegations of Oregon and Maryland, and some of 
the delegates from and Massachusetts, 
Newspaper calculations give Mr. Blaine a plurality 
of the delegates already chosen to the Cincinnati 
Convention, Mr. Morton co next, then Mr, 
Conkling, and Mr. Bristow fou As every day 
makes plainer the fact that the Republicans can hope 
to win the next election only by retaining the votes 
of all who have ever been identified with the party— 
including most of the Independents,—the appeals of 
the party papers for harmony of action are becoming 
amusingly urgent,-and they exhibit a remarkable 
facility for extolling Mr. Blaine in one column and 
Mr. Bristow in the next, maintaining the equal ex- 
cellencs of both men, and feeling assured that those 
who favor the nomination of Bristow should be 
willing to accept of Blaine in case the latter should 
receive the nomination, even as they (the party 


apera) would be willing to accept of Bristow under 
five circumstances. 


resident,—that is, he would be pennn 
un 


pular, 
of Grant. The principal objections to Mr. Blaine 
ure (1) that he is not and (2) cannot be a reformer, 
He has been identified with the present ‘methods of 
administration for very many years, and hsa never 
shown the slightest disposition to reform them in 
auy way. Even If he were now disposed to favor s 
reform of the civil service, his obligations to | 
liticians would make any practical efforts im 

le. Moreover, Mr. Blaine (3) je emphatically or 
Itlelan, as distinguished from a statesman, is 
now manipulating every party wire of which he cam 

a hold in order to secure his own nomination, 

n many minds, aleo, It ia no slight objection 
him that (4) he is, as Mr. David A. Wells would say, 
“a pig-irom protectionist.” 


Now, the time has come, in the opinion of very 
many of the best people of our country, for a thor- 
ough and persistent reform in our civil service, s 

orm which cannot be led by any such man as 
Blaine. The le who desire this reform would 
vote for Mr, Blaine only in case he should become 
the leaser of two evils between which they should 
feel themselves obliged to choose,—for Instance, In 
case the Democrats should nominate æ soft-money 
man. But it the Democrats should nominate a man 
like Tilden, and there should be a reasonable pros- 
pect that the party would be led by such men as Til- 
den, Hewett, Gordon, Wells, and Gaston, no one can 
doubt that a large, independent vote would be cast 
for the Democratic nominee. The Republican lead- 
ers should understand, therefore, that the success of 
the party in the next election depends, in all proba- 
bility, upon the character of the man whois nomi- 
nated at Cincinnati, The nomination of Morton or 
Conkling would certainly be followed by defeat. 
The nomination of Blaine would be attended by 

at danger, and would probably be followed by de~ 
eat, unless the Democrats should be guilty of gross 
stupidity. The nomination of Bristow, or of some 
man who represents the same principles with which 
the name of Mr, Bristow has become identified, can 
alone be made with perfect safety. 


The English government has not yet decided to re- 
turn Winslow, the Boston forger, nor has he been 
released, although ít is probable that he would have 
been set free before now had not our government 

ntly remonstrated, although English law now 
forbids the surrender of a criminal anless the country 
sending for him shall not to try him for 
other cause than that for which he le surrende 
Yet it should be remembered that thie law was not 
assed until sometime after our present treaty with 
gland had lee into effect, and treaty provisions 
cannot be modified by one country without the con- 
sent of the other. It io of great Importance that a 
rascal like Winslow should not enn legal punish- 
ment, and we think, therefore, that the English goy- 
ernment has made a mistake in bringing up thie mat- 
ter at the present time. We trust that further nego- 
tiattona may bring about an amicable settlement of 
the difficulty, a difficulty, let as admit, for which we 
are somewhat to blame In that we tried a criminal re- 
cently for smuggling, after having failed to convict 
him of another crime—fegery, we belleve, for 
which he had been surrendered. 


General Grant sent a very a message to the 
House last Thursday. The House had passed a res- 
olution—for what purpose, we do not know,—as' 
the President if he had performed any official acts 
away from Washington, and if so, 3 him to 
mention the acts and the place or places in which 
they had been performed. General Grant, very prop- 
erly, in our opinion, declined to give the desired in- 
formation, on the ground that the House hae no right 
to require him to give an account of the discharge of 
his executive duties; and, further, that the Informa- 
tion desired could be of no assistance in legislation. 
Appended to the message was a memorandum giving 
a statement of the absences from the seat of govern- 
ment of the various Presidents, and mentioning some 
of the acts performed by them while absent, From 
this memorandum it appears that Washington, be- 
sides other acta, issued the proclamation res 
the, famous whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania 
from Mt. Vernon, and that he was absent from the 
Capital at least 181 days. John Adams was absent 
885 days in four years, and — wg many official 
acta at Quincy, forwarding from that place, for in- 
stance, a commission for a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Jefferson was absent 796 days in eight years, 
Jackson was absent 502 days, and signed the order for 
the removal of d ta from State ka at Boston. 
Fater chim ery pnas seem to hana, 1 
nen aylor away from gton 
3 days; Fillmore, 60; Pierce, 57 days; and Buchan- 
an, 57 days. No mention is made o 
Lincoln and Johnson. 


The week, at Washington, has been s dull ona, 
The Senate, besides attending to the trial of Baumas; 
managed to pasa a single bill appropriating $50, 
for re 9 for the Apache Indians, and for the re- 
moval of certain other Indians from one agency to 
another, The Japanese Indemnity Fund Bill was 
debated at considerable length, but no definite action 
was taken, it being, apparently, very hard work for 
the Senate to decide that the United States should be 
honest enough to send back money anniy received, 
The House rescinded a resolution of censure upom 


the absences of 
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Jobn Young Brown, passed by the last House; and 
appropriated $4,600 for the Improvement of the yenti- 
lation of the Hall of Representatives. Both Houses 
accepted an invitation to be present at the opening of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphias, and de- 
cided to adjourn from the Pth to the 12th. Mr. 
Kerr’s health has again failed, and Mr. Cox has been 
appointed Speaker pro tem. 


In addition to the above proceedings of Congress, 
‘we are assured that the House did ‘‘a hard day’s 
work’’ last Friday, passing on that day no less than 
sixty-seven private bills. Press- reports give us no in- 
formation concerning these private bills, and it is 
safe to affirm, therefore, that they are of importance 
only to those whose names are mentioned in them, 
zad. to the particular members of Congress who put 
them through.“ Of one thing, however, we may be 
certain; namely, that out of these sixty-seven private 
bills, not more than six or seven would under any 
circumstances have been presented by any member of 
Congress who has any regard for his national reputa- 
tion. We wish it were possible to publish some ac- 
count of the nature of every private bill, ss well as 
the names of the Congressmen who dare to introduce 
them. Once in a great while, the introduction of a 
private bill may be justifiable; but if half-a-dozen 
private bills should be presented during a single ses- 
sion of Congress, five out of the six, at least, should 
be rejected. 


One of the dangers of modern civilization was 
illustrated last week in the explosion of a railroad 
magazine on the Palisades of the Hudson River, 
above Jersey City. Not a vestige of the building or 
of its contents could be discovered after the explo- 
aion, and the solid rock upon which the building 
stood was excavated to a considerable depth. On 
the other side of the Hudson, the immense buildings 
in the lower part of New York City were shaken 
ceptibly,.and people rushed to the windows of their 
houses, or into the streets, to ascertain the cause of 
the strange occurrence. No one in the city, of 
course, knew of the explosion at the Palisades, and 
it was generally belleved that an earthquake had 
taken place, For the benefit of ministerial readers, 
wo suggest that this incident might be used with 
telling effect in a sermon. The explosive materiale 
of ern society are infinitely more dangerous than 
any known in former times, and need, consequently, 
far more careful handling. An application of the 
sermon might be made to free-lovers, socialists, and 
soft-money men, with a passing reference to prohl- 
bitionlets, and to reformers In general. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 


BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, April 15, 1876. 

T think that, a few weeks ago, I spoke of a dispute 
going on in Bolton, Lancashire, about a tombstone 
erected in the nonconformist part of Bolton ceme- 
tery to the memory of John Hilton, a secularist. On 
this tombstone were engraven two lines, found 
among the papers of the dead man :— 

“Let gods attend on things that goda muat know; 

Man’s only care relates to things below.” 
And to this were added the words: '‘Nescio Deos.“ 
A Roman Catholic and an Anglican priest, passing 
by, saw the inscription, and objected to it, and suc- 
ceeded in bri the matter before the Burial 
Board. A by-law that had never been enforced—to 
the effect that all inscriptions must be submitted for 
the approval of the Board before being engraved on 
the tombstones—was revived against the sons of the 
dead man, and they were ordered to erase the coup- 
let. This they refused to do, and asked for assist- 
ance from the National Secular Society, The Exec- 
utive of this society resolved to fight the case, if 
possible, and, to this end, 1 an adjournment 
of the deciaion of the Burial Board, so as to give time 
to get conncil’s opinion as to the | mney of carry- 
ing the matter Into a court of law, A case was 
drawn up by the President and submitted to connell 


and the Burial Board adjourned their meeting until 
April 6. Council’s opinion has gone against us 
there no case On which to figh 


no egal “eg? 
to stand upon, in fact. The Burial Board on April 
6 duly met and passed a resolution to erase the In- 
scription, and this resolution came before the Town 
Connell on April 12 for confirmation, An interest- 
ing debate took place upon it, the Mayor rising to 
intimate that he had received the followlug com- 
munication :— 

“Copy of a resolution passed at a public meeting: 
That meeting expresses its disapproval of the 
resolution of the B al Board Committee of the 
Bolton Corporation passed on the 6th Inst., concern- 

the erasure of the inscription over the grave of 
the late John Hilton, as an Interference with the lib- 
erty of the subject and the right of free speech.“ 

Mr. Bromley, In opposing the resolution that the 
action of the Burial Board should be confirmed, sald, 


v justly— 

“oro him, on erg the inscription, it was no 
offence whatever; it did not hurt, or offend his feel- 
ings. Indeed, he simply looked upon it as an expres- 
sion of opinion which he strongly differed from him- 
self, interpreted in the sense which many persons 
mt upon it; yet at the same time as long as he asked 
or libert for himself, he should endeavor as much 
as possible to grant the same liberty to every other 
burgess, and he trusted that council would endeavor 
to respect the rights of every burgess equally, espe- 
cially in a public cemetery. They were all aware 
that the Cemetery had been made to supply the 
wants of the whole borough, Irrespective o parr A 
and it bad been made with the publicfunds. Every 
burgess who was living at the e of its formation 


had to pay some portion towards its formation, and 
until such time that it was a pa; concern they had 
to support its being kept in order. The council rec- 
ao the various opinions which then existed 
which existed now, and which it appeared would 
exist forever. They divided the Cemetery into three 
great portions, The Charch of land had one 
portion, the Roman Catholics had another, and 
another portion was allotted to all those who did not 
conform with either of the others, In the conse- 
crated ground they had certain rites of their own, 
which he had never heard of the Dissénters challeng- 
ing, and the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 
England were understood to be proscribed. The 
dissenting ground, which was intended for all those 
who did not conform, wes called unconsecrated, and 
‘was not confined to any particular sect or party of 
rellgioniets; therefore he thought it belonged to the 
people entirely, and if they allowed one expression of 
opinion on a tombstone, he did not zee how they 
could draw the line and refuse another. All that 
they had got to look at was that duty and order were 
observed, and obscenity was excluded from the 
graveyards.” 

Mr. Bromley was honest enough to see that, ms 
he claimed liberty for himself, he must grant it to 
others, and there was no plea, except that of might, 
which could support the freedom of one that did not 
equally support the liberty of all. The very fact that 
2 on of the Cemetery is set apart for those who 
donot conform is aconfeasion that their di ent 
is recognized, and their right to that disagreement 
acknowledged. How inconsistent then ie it to aay, 
“You may disagree with us,“ and then to object to 
the Dissenter expressing his dissent! Mr. Bromley 
also very candidly sald that he had known the late 
Mr. Hilton for many years; that he was a good, 
honest, and upright man,” and that it would be dis- 
creditable to the council if they desecrated his grave. 
Mr, Brinslow also spoke against the erasure of the 
N although he mach objected to It person- 
ally, for he thought it would be some fearful 
if the Churchmen were to quarrel with the Dissent- 
ora, the Catholics with the Protestants, and the Pret- 
estant Dissenters with what they termed the Athe- 
lots, as to the inscriptions on the tombstones.“ “If 
the Burial Board removed that arent they 
would have to investigate the whole of the other In- 
scriptions in the cemetery, and that would be no 
light task, because there were ecores of objectionable 
inscriptions, to his mind, in the cemetery, which 
would have to be studied and considered; if they 
voted against that particolar inscription. Which le 
morally worte, atheism or idolatry? If they are 
„much of s muchness,” then surely any inscription 
on a Roman Catholic tombetone appia ng to Mary, 
mother of God, ought to be erased by a sternly Prot- 
estant Board, on the ground that prayers to a woman 
long alnce dead are manifestly idolatrous. The style 
of inacriptions would become an interesting of 
the religious opinions of the majortiy of the Burial 
Board, varying according to the faith phases of the 
temporary majority. 

Of course the majority of the town council were 
bigoted and Intolerant; cela va sans dire in a Christ- 
lan land, and the resolution to erase the (necription 
was carried by a majority of twenty-seven sgainat 
nine. The old protestations of reverence for Aber 
were duly repeated by the tyrannizers, liberty“ 
being, according to their ideas, the 1 of doing 
what they like best, and the oe of forcing other 
pupe into accord with them, Liberty which lə not 
n acoord with their own ideas is “license,” and must 
be sturdily repressed; but it is a gross infringement 
of liberty if any one else interferes with their own 
free action. 

Mr. Hilton steadily refuses to erase the inscription, 

and will leave the Board to carry out their own 
order; and he suggests that, if they begin upon the 
inscription on his father’s tombetone, they must, in 
ustlce, erase others equally “objectionable,” For 
nstance, close by this grave le another, on the stone 
of which le engraven: ‘‘All his hopes and fears lie 
with him in the grave“; is not this quite as un- 
christian” as that on the late Mr. Hilton’s tomb- 
stone? I ay the Board will now send a mason 
to erase the Inscription, and it is a curious question 
whether, in ao doing, they will not render them- 
selves liable to an action for trespass. At any rate, 
anything that can be done, will be done, to vindicate 
the right of those who support a cemetery to have a 
reasonable use of their own property, Hard asit 
may seem to the Christian, we sceptica must be 
buried somewhere. We must not bury ourselves in 
our back gardene—and we have not all got even 
back gardens,—and as we must dispose of ourselves 
somehow, and the cemetery je the only legal place, 
what can we do? If we were Ohristlans, we might 
try to follow the example of Jesua and ascend into 
heaven with onr flesh, bones, and all things a sl 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature’’; but, 
being only materialfits, we cannot accomplish this 
feat, and, finding ourselves on the earth, there we 
must stay. We sympathize with the Christians in 
thelr vexation, but scarcely see how to prevent it, 
Perhaps they might arrange with God that we should 
not dié, and then we should not want any tomb- 
stones, 

American friends of Mr. George Jacob Holyoake 
will be interested In learnin at he is going to 
bring out a new weekly journal, entitled the Secular 
Review, Some money was lately subscribed by some 
friends of Mr. Holyoake to bring out a weekly paper, 
which was to have its own distinct place in secular 
journalism, working side by side with, not in opposi- 
tion to, papers already established. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Holyoake admitted as co-editor a oung man of 
considerable ability, but of a bitter jealous nat- 
ure, and, owing to Mr. Holyonke's temporary lack of 
eyesight, articles of an offensive character were In- 


Its inventions and method. 


serted In the journal,—articlea which Mr. Holyoake 
aus the first to regret and to resent, He offered his 
coadjutor to carry on the paper alone, but the 

ounger man elected to take it on his own aboulders. 
When subscriptions were first solicited, it was 
promised that, if either editor ceased to conduct the 
journal, the subscribers should be Invited to elect 
another fn bis plash. Some subscriptions have been 
paid in; one editor has passed away, but no election 
of a successor has been The broken agres- 
ment has naturally ca some bitter fealing. An 
appeal for further funds from the lone editor has 
fallen flat, and Mr. Holyoake is rightly and justly 
endeavoring to keep faith with those who promised 
funds on the strength of his honored namo, by bring- 
ing out this new journal, to which his friends in 
Europe and in America will assuredly wish all sac- 
cess. Mr. Holyoake possesses a pen of delicate and 
artistic power, ls a master of pure and graceful Eng- 
lish, and has a brain of ale subtlety and preci- 
sion. A place is mar out for him which no one 
else can fill so well, but the filling of which will do 
good service to the cause of civil and religious liberty 
with which his name ia identified, 


[We cannot resist the Impulse to add a hearty 
amen to this graceful tribute to Mr. Holyoake—a 
man whose moral dignity is equal to his native liter- 
ary genius, and who haa by long yeare of falthful 
service earned the grateful regard of all true friends 
of mankind.—Ep. | 


Communications. 


A VOICE FROM SWITZERLAND. 


Sm .— 

How true it is that when we have been thi 
v seriously on some subject, and wish we h 
sufficient ability to write out our thoughts, lo! ina 
short time we meet with a book, or pamphlet, or news- 
paper article which expresses all we wished to say 
much better and more forcibly than we could have 
done. I write this apropos of my change of religious 
views and my reading of THE INDEX. I have scarcely 
any fault to find with the paper; It has become a week - 
ly necessity to me now, and | al ways find som in 
it sound, clever, able, and nutritive. Especially do I 
Uke your work, and the contributions of my friend, 
Mr. Potter, and of Mr. O. B. Frothingham. In TRE 
INDEX of March 26, there la a communication from a 
Mr. Appleton, of Providence, on the “Knowable and 
Unknowable.“ I have no fault to find with the ar- 
ticle as a whole; it ia good and well written. But 
how long it takes really thoughtful and intelligent 
people to understand and truly sympathize with our 
great Emerson, Transcendentalist, dreamer about 

6 unknowable, indeed! He is really the most 
practical man we have; he is a true philosopher, the 
man of thought of the age. If Mr. Appleton will 
read attentively the Conduct of Life, and the lecture 
on the Progress of Culture“ delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge in 1867, pub- 
lished in Letters and Social A I am sure he will 
hardly speak n of Emerson ‘‘fumbling over his 
manuscripts for shapelese aphorisms,” and not 
knowing what be means, or whether he means any- 


How truthfully and eloquently Mr. Emerson de- 
scribes the character of THE INDEX in his “Progress 
of Culture“! 

“We have been taught to tread familiarly on giddy 
heights of thought, and to wont ourselves to daring 
conjectures. e narrow sectarian cannot read at- 
omen with impunity. The creeds of his Charch 
shrivel like dried leaves at the door of the observa- 
tory, and a newand healthful air erates the hu- 
man mind, and imparts a sympathetic ement to 
The cosmical west 
wind which, meteorologista tell us, constitutes, by 
the revolution of the globe, the upper current, ie 
alone broad enough to carry to every city and snburbd 
—to the farmer’s house, the miner’s shanty, and the 
fisher’s boat—the Inspirations of this new hope of 
mankind 1” ' 

I am writing these lines from the little town of 
Baden, about half an hour by rail from Zürich. The 
ruins of the old fendal castle of the Austrian family 
who had sway in Switzerland during the Middle 
Ages, overb the modern town; and the principal 
street runs under a fine old tower with four turrets, 
bearing date of the close of the great fifteenth cen- 
tury, the period of the Renaissance. The pictar- 
esque ruins of the old stronghold look down upon 
the capacious modern school-house, and the rock 
upon which the castle is built is plerced by the tun- 
nel of the railway which leadg to Zürich. The close 
of the fifteenth pret gave birth to many distin- 
plahed men, and a noble work they did in thelr con- 

ned sphere. But contrast the fifteenth with the 
nineteenth century! The feudal tower looks down 
on the flourishing school-house; the railway and tel- 
egraph pierce the living rock which the old robbers 
and tyrants selected for their safe retreats; the chea 
t and electric wire carry the good news mu 

aster and farther than the old lumbering diligence 
and lazy canal-boat. 

When I was at Cambridge, I remember readin 
with at pleasure Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnol 
From his life I went to his sermons, especially those 
delivered to the boys at Rugby school, no doubt yon 
remember them very well. One upon the good 
householder who brings from his treasure s new 
and old” I have never forgotten, —I mean the lesson 
it tangat. Let me beg of you, as an humble reader of 
Tue INDEX, not to forget the vast debt we owe the 
past,—even the myths and mythology of the Bible. 
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In the last INDEX I received, chere were two excellent 
letters on the subject of the recent overthrow of the 
devil by the civil courts in England. The decision 
was very just; but the devil of a ainful conscience ts 
not dead by any means. Who ever emancipated 
himself more from the tyranny of the old creeds than 
poor Blanco White? And yet I remember his sayin 
so forcibly: If men would only see the rewards — 
punishments of this life, the instant and delightful 
satisfaction following upon s good and virtuous ac- 
tion, and the distress, remorse, and often despair, 
following upon a wrong, sinful act; the heaven an 
hell are here, if anywhere. As Mr. Emerson says, 
We see God face to face every hour.” “Every es 
Doomsday.” Abeolve yourself to yourself.” e 
need no priest; the old dogmas have their lesson for 
us, even the devil and his angels, Do not discard 
the old while teaching the new, for, after all, there ls 
not much new under the sun. ’Tis the old story 
with a new formula, a new dress. 

You may throw this Into the waste-paper basket 
but I have long wished to write you something. and 
tell you how sincerely your noble work is appreciated 
by one who is unknown to you. 

I am very iniy yours, 


THERTON BLIGHT, 
BADEN, Switzerland, April 12, 1876. 


JAMES E. COTIER. 
CHARLESTOWN, May 7, 1876. 


ou haya kindly offered your 
columns for an ap to the ei of people in 
the case of James H. Cotier, I will brlefly state the 
facts in the case, hoping that all who remember the 
young man, and desire to ald him in hia offorta 
toward a true manhood, will, at this critical moment 
of his life, help him as their means will permit. 

The members of the Second Radical Club will re- 
member this young man, who two years ago was be- 
fore them on several occasions to tell the s of his 
wrongs. They may remember, also, that met 
Warden Chamberlain, of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, at a special meeting of the Club. For nearly 
two years he been steadily at work, learning the 
printer’s trade in New York City. He has conduct- 
ed himself In a manner which has won the respect 


MX. F. E. ABBOT: 
Dear Friend, — A2 


physician thought he must lose the sight of the eye, 
and even the eye itself; but now hopes are enter- 
tained of 2 the eye, though with greatly im- 
paired sight. is unable and unwilliag to remain 
at the hospital, but the physician says s change 
would be dangerous. He has no means, and has 
beta — met enses through the kindness of 

ends. 


he needs, but be gladdened and 
tinue his life of honorable s le until he can by 
his own individual offorts stand alone, and return the 
favors extended to him by aiding others who are un- 
able to help themselves? 

M. S. Wermone. 


[We second this appeal very earnestly. Mr. Cotier 
is personally known to us, and has commanded our 
great respect by his manly endurance of misfortunes 
enough to crush all hope out of most men, young or 
old. Heis mo mendicant, and has given every proof 
of his resolve to win his own way in the world; but 
disasters have rained upon him thick and fast, and 
now he sorely needs a succoring hand. It would not 
- be wise to tall his story In detail to the general pub- 
lic; he shrinks from this with a pride that all must 
respect; and it is only becanse fate threatens to 
make him permanently helpless through blindness 
that he has reluctantly consented to this appeal. 
Whoever remita money for him to Mrs. M. S. Wet- 
more, 31 Cross Street, Charlestown, Mass.,“ may be 
assured it will do good, and good alone.—Ep. | 


THE SECTARIAN OONSCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY, 


Enrroß INDEX :— 

The question lately discussed in THE INDEX, as to 
whether our common schools should be secular or 
sectarian, seems to me to turn npon thia point only: 
Is our government, as established by ita founders, a 
purely secular government, or is it sectarian and sec- 
ular mixed? 


If it be a purely secular government, and, as such, 
pod zacna for legitimate Americana; and if under 
rok poe: on perfect liberty of conscience is guaran- 

to each and avery individual in the nation,—then 
are not all religious secta which are attempting to in- 
oculate thelr creeds Into the Constitution of the na- 
tion, and of the separate States as well, open to an 
indictment for a traitorous attempt to construct ‘‘n 
Commonwealth within a Commonwealth’? II so, 
can these soctariana who are so invidiously and in- 
dustriously ‘‘sapping and mining” the foundations 
of the government established by our fathers rea- 
sonably complain that, when caught in the act and 
compelled to desist, their equality of rights is In- 
fringed upon? Is it not a piece of high comedy, 
when they turn upon us with the whine: ‘Your 
boasted liberty ls a myth !”’—or, ‘Where now la your 
vaunted liberty of conscience?” Tou forbid us do- 


„ or 
Geo. B. Richmond, Dr. 


ing what our conscience dictates; and our con- 
science, we know, i» right, for do we not get it di- 
rectly from the Pops, or the General Assembly, or 
from Brigham Young? Who shall gainsay it? To 
them do we owe allegiance, and not to your beggarly 
secular government! Therefore, if you hinder ns in 
our holy work of constracting a Commonwealth 
within your Commonwealth, and of subverting your 
vernment to the end that we may establish the 
hrist’s vicar in the papal chair in Was n, or 
the Head of the General Assembly, or 
Young, and so substitute our Syllabus for your Con- 
stitution, you are violating our several consciences, 
AnA gp boast of liberty of conscience is as the idle 
nd. 


Now, Mr. Editor, it seems to me (one of the un- 
lettered sceptica of the West“] that the above isa 
fair illustration of the logic used by these ous 
zealots and bigots—all of them—in their attempts 
to graft themselves into the State, and into the com- 
mon schools, into our social life, nay, into our very 
homes! If it beso, then out upon them all! They 
are as those who, receiving protection and hospitality 
at one’s hands, insidiously attempt to fire his dom- 
lelle and to destroy its inmates, and ahould be treat- 
ed accordingly. Even their ‘‘sincerity” should not 
shield them. 

But What is a which is so contemptibly 
small as not to be able, when left to itself, to make a 
respectable ripple on the surface politic, going to do 
about it”? question, I opine, can only be an- 
swered by Boes Tweed, and he, just now, is “‘non- 


in ewampibua up d 
Yours, for well-defined lines of separation between 
State and Church T. W. ROBBINS. 
MILLBROOK P. O., Mecosta Co., Mich., 
April 16, 1876, 


— — — 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORGANIZATIONS, 


LAnsine, Mich., April 10, 1876. 
EDITOR or Tar INDEX :— 

Almost every citizen who takes any interest in the 
public welfare desires the organization of societies in 
every locality forthe advancement of what he con- 
sidere true reforms. All the friends of Free relig- 
lon,” for instance, desire to see that list ot Liberal 
Leagues” In THE INDEX greatly enlarged. But I 
have thought for some time that 4. might 
to a great extent be superseded. anizations are 
difficult to si more difficult to maintain, and are 
always attended with trouble, jealousies, bickerings, 
etc. I propose the following method as more practi- 
a eyes convenient :-— iati k 

every ne , especially every organ of a 
reform, call for a list of three correspondents (influ- 
ential persons) go and three contra, on the various 
reforms of the day, in every town, village, and neigh- 
borhood, the names to be published in certain desig- 
nated papers, or on sheets by a burean, and a marked 
copy of the paper or sheet be sent to each person 
named in the list, for correction if needed. 

With these ons correspondence may be had, 
and through them the masses may be reached by 
party leaders, lecturers, publishers, buresus, and re- 

orm societies of all kinds. Any one, or several, 

withont ban ip rE any body else, may immediately 

forward such a list, as I do below, for example: 
LANSING, MICH. 

Prohibition of 18 traſſie: For—James J. Mead, 

E. oung, ohn A. Elder; against—W. 8. 
George, Dr. H. B. Shank, Dr. I. H. Bartholomew. 

Hygienic medication: For—E. Summers, Mra. W. 
L. Larned, Mrs. E. R. Merrifield; against—Dr. Geo, 
E. Ranney, Dr. J. B. Hull, Dr. I. Dever. 

Marriage: For radical change — — 
7 B. Porter, Rev. Coles R. Wilkins, L. B. 

otter. 

Woman suffrage : For—Mrs. 8. E. Emery, Dr. H. 
B. Baker, Mrs, S. F. Summers; against—Mre. J. B. 
Porter, T. R. Cushing, N. B. Jones. 

ef or u in au ralism ; For 
. B. Baker, B. Summers; 

st — the pastors of the various evangelical 
churches. 

Complete secularization of the State: For—W. 8. 
George, E. Summers, Rev. D. Crosby; against—Rey. 
T. C. Abbot, Rey. Charles Simpson, Prof. E. V. W. 
Brokaw. 7 

More science in the common schools: For—E, Sum- 


mers, W. S. George, J. W. King; againet—Prof. E. 
V. W. Brokaw, Rev. J. E. Weed, O. B. Stebbins, 
E. SUMMERS. 


— — — 
“WASH AND BE OLEAN,” 


By a majority of 109, the members of the Young 
Men's Gymnasium of Cincinnati have aa s 
solved not to wash on Sunday. They seem to have 
forgotten that cleanliness is next to godliness. They 
are much like the little girl whose mother was vainly 
— her to get up and bathe. Said she, Mother, 
you like to be clean and cold, but I like to be warm 
and dirty.“ And so the rooma of the Gymna- 
alem are to be closed on Sunday, and the members 
can go elsewhere, or go unwashed. The majority 
who have so decided hardly desire a reputation for 
uncleanliness; but there is great danger that they 
have hopelessly fastened upon themselves the title of 
“dirty Christians.” T. P. W. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, April 12, 1876. 


„How 16 1r,” asked Bishop Wilberforce of one of 
his Roman Catholic servant-girls, that you can feel 
so kindly towards me when you believe that I shall 
certainly be lost?” “Oh, no!’ said she. But how 
can I be saved, persisted the bishop, “when your 
Church teaches that there la no salvation for those 
out of its pale?’ „Ton will be saved through In- 
vincible ignorance,” was the reply. 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


HIN.—I never saw a sinner in my life that was 
not t to hide away from God.—D, L. Moody, at 
New York, Feb. 20. 


HEADS OF NO USE IN RELIGION.—As Spurgeon ro- 
marks, the Bible does not say cree must have new 
heads, or that you mast seek Him with your head; 
but it me you must have new hearts, and must seek 
Him with your heart. If it meant head, it would 
have sald s0.—D. L. Moody at the N. Y. Hippo- 
drome, Feb. 28, 1876, 


THe MIRACLES OF PRATERB.—I know not how 
sufficiently to represent to the reader the prey 
efficacy of genuine prayer. We know that it has 
stayed the pestilence, that it has caused the gun to 
stand still in the heavens, that It has T- patter 

k, and 


ae the pave doors, healed the 
o dead to life again.—'* The Christian,” Nov., 1875. 


THE MINISTERS TO BLAME.—If, then, the “law 
is our school-master to bring us to Christ,” and ] 
love him because (we see) he first loved us,“ let us 

reach and believe more in “the damnation of hell.“ 

et the love we have for Christ and our fellow-men 
induce us to uade them by all possible means to 
be reconciled to God. Are not the ministers of the 
Gospel to blame for not gi this doctrine mors 
rominence in their discourses? If they really be- 
leve in the of the Bible in regard to this 
matter, could you p, tham from preaching it? 
And wonld there not be many more awakened and 
converted if they should? And will not the blood of 
souls be on their garments unless they change, and 
preach, as did John the Baptist, about the unquench- 
ove By ?—Zion'’s Herald (Methodist), Boston, April 


Forrvex.—This then embodies the Scriptural doc- 
trine of future punishment. It la not, as sometimes 
misrepresented, that men will be punished eternall 
for le faults committed in this life. Still less is it 
that though sincerely repentant and desirous of re- 
form, eternal suffering will be inflicted on them. It 
le this: that as the tree falls soit shall lie; that as we 
choose so we shall live. He that has chosen the life 
of righteousness (in external conduct) and holiness 
(In heart) will be placed under circumstances which 
willinsure him from ever falling under the dominion 
of sin. He that has chosen to be unjust (in external 
conduct) and filthy (In heart life) will be shut out 
from all the redemptive influences of this life, left to 
himself, shut up to his own choice, and so will abide 
In sin and consequent suffering forever.—ZIllustrated 
Christian Weekly, New York, March 23, 1872. 


Tue Lonp's PRATER.—The Lord's Prayer has 
been made the subject of an elaborate and costly 
stone-engraving (size 22x26). It consists of the 
Lord's yer ambellished with over one hundred 
symbols and emblems of the most fitting and appro- 

late character. These symbols and emblems are 

ecorated with the finest and most exquisite work 
that it ls possible for an artist to do. The attist, 
Hermann Claussen, whose name is known through- 
ont the world, has faithfully and with seemingly su- 
— imagination and skill, engraved the Imag- 
nary scenes of heaven In its endent beauty and 

lory. The angels, cherubs, and the throne of God 
teelf, have been cut in figures of matchless grandeur 
and beauty. Each line of worda across the engrav- 
tag is N aoe Syin, ao that all the choicest 
and most fasc styles of t are . 
Nothing like It has ever been pon „and probably 
never will. It has cost years of toil and a large eum 
of money to complete this work of art. e have 
spared neither money, labor, nor time in the comple- 
tion of what we as the grandest plece of work- 
manship ever uced in this country, We have 
made extensive preparations by which we are pre- 

to furnish both Protestant and Catholic copies, 

n any quantity, to agents and dealers in any part of 
the world. Thie explanation will give you but a 
faint idea of the tranecendent beauty and perfection 
of the design and execution of this engraving. It 
must be seen to enable you to realize what it is in Its 


‘ection. 

A Word to Agents.—Aa there never has been any- 
thing of the kind sold in this country, the selling of 
It affords yon a golden harvest indeed. It is the 
only new thing of any importance out for agents at 
the present time. A large number of agents are at 
work selling it now, and are reporting extraordinary 
large sales from every quarter. You cannot fail to 
succeed in selling it, as the moral sentiment of this 
engraving insures ite success. This feature cannot 
bs overestimated, as it alone destines the sale of it 
throughout all Christendom. Every Christian mam 
or woman will have one, if they have the money to 
buy it with. One word with regard to the price. In 
consideration of the excessive hard times, we have 
put the retail pa at 50 centa each, which fa remark- 


money. Prices to 
one dozen by mail, $3.50; 50 by express, $13; 
express, $25. Address all orders to J, Bride & Co., 
767 and 760 Broadway, New Tork. Be aure and man- 
tion the Independent when you write.—Advertise- 
ment in N. F. Independent, April 6, 1876. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
fully solicited for Tam INDEX. The attempt 
will be honestly made to keep the advertia- 
ing pages of TRE Inpex in entire et | 

its general character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the public an advertising 
medium which shal! be not only profitable to 
Its patrons, but also worthy of their most 
generous support. To this end, all improper 
or „blind“ advertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
de admitted. 


Tux (xpex must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

For lto 1I 

2 15 2 12 Insertions, * Per line, 

“ 26 ** 51 “ 6 é “ 

“52 44 5 “ «4 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on fall-column 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 
pald in advance, a further discount of 25 per 
dent. on the total,as above calculated, will 
be made, FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Iypex : 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 


ne in your paper define wo 

your paper o past two years 

ite largely, T take pleasure È atating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 

turns—hetter in fact than from book adver. 

tisements in any other pa 


Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vortisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston, 


CU LTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bas been organized with n capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Booka, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


it is edited by FRANCIS E, ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Clty, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM E. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mrs. E. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
RAV. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as tho beat popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
aliam, Every Christian minteter, and every think- 
ing charch-member, should sabecribe for it, as 
the cloarest, mort candid, and most echolarly ax- 
Position of the diferonces between Free Thonght 
and Evangelical Christianity, aud as the best 
Means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
monte and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone le worth the price of 
One year's subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S lotter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
@ach a journal should have been started and so 


PUBLICATION S Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


op tuu 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. * cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J, W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on‘‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingbam on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B, Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meest- 
ing, 1873. 0 cents. (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,“ of Rabb! 
Sonneschein's speech on ‘Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messers. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Obristian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,“ together with the Becreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 26 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents, 


Taxation of Charch Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 


powerfully supported by the best minds of your | °f the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 


Country —ia a good signofthetimes, There du no mont Place, Boston. 


ooh journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religions or the- 


The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


ological periodicals ts, as you know, very large,” | Supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
And later still; “I read the numbers of your IN- quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 


DEX with increasing Interest," 


Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 conta for three 


months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 


No. l Tremont Place Boston. 


dressed either Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston," or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 

WM. J. POTTER Sec. F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 

W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for eale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 26 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.60. 

Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No, l.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," saye, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently antborized to be used: “I have now 
read "TROTAS FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1.00, 


No. 2.— Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century, New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, de an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Ertracta. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. 5.—"“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
Now Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1.—Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
cents copies BO cents. 


No. 8.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price § 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
Nive to one hundred coqries. 


No n. -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 12.—Ie Romaniem Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No, 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of r 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the 3 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 
copies 1,00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Bostou, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
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No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
CHARLES VOYSEY, England. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H, CLARK, Florence, Mass, 


THE INDEX alms— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in soclety and in the indi- 
vidnal: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in gelfiah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humantty here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ite general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE [INDEX is apecial- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pus- 
pose of securing the more complete and com- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
neational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ontof the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writera who have already done so mach 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition, Mr, VYovsry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Loxpow LETTER 
containing matters of general interest torad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valns- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX aro wanted 
in every oity and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered, 


* TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lure a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each cane, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Digitized by (, O og l € 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


aT 


PUBLISHERS’ 


PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO BITBA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the aubjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be dostred, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
ell friends of THE INDEX. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
folly solicited for THE INDEX. The attempt 
wil — 2 


in pages of Tus INDEX in entire — 


its patrons, but also w of most 
generous moy rt. To this end, all improper 


to bo fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
ed from th No cata will 


all cases 
their own statements. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
at 1 te 13 Insertions, 10 Por line, 


96 „51 s e „ 66 

„ s 3 „ 6 

On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cant, will be made; on umo 


vørtisements, a discount of 25 dent. 
On all advertisements for whioh er is 
pazin adyanon, A further or 
as above calculated, will 

made. FEANCIB E. ABBOT, Edtéor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Inpex:— 


ver- 
tisements in any other paper I have ad ver- 
Weed in, Not only harot Obtained immedi- 
mto results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers, 
Yours trul 


HIT 8. BTEBBING. 
Special arrangements will de made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLACE, 


Boston, 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organised with a capital stock fixed at 
OWE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ts the object of THE INDEX to gtve public 
etterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
@mastions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It ia edited by FRANCIS E ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors — 


0. B. FROTHIN GHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM H. 8PENCEE, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Rv. CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass, 


Every liberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
ee the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
erem. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing charch-member, should subscribe for it, aa 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
sd Evangelical Ohristianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Ohureh will 
Reve to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse of 
leading article, which alone js worth the price of 
ene year’s subscription. 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
fox January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
nah & journal should have been started and so 
Pewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@vantry,—is a good signofthetimes. There is no 
pooh journalin England, Franos, or Germany; 
@ongh the number of so-called religious or we- 
@legical periodicals lu, as you know, very large.” 
Asd later still: I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEE with increasing interest.” 
Bend $3,00 forono year, or 75 conta for three 


SSenths on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


of Fifth Annual Meet- 
img, 1872. cents. (Four or more, . 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of s Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aleott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
img, 1878. Mcents. (Four or more, 35 
centa each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm, O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Bamuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretin Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 contas each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on The 
Beligious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Zonneschein'n speech on “Reformed Juda- 

,' and of the statements by Messers. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Ohbristian," “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—togethor with the Becreta- 
ry’s Annual Report,and letters from Keah- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 centa each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E, S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm, H. Chan- 
ning, 25 cents, 


Beason and Hevelation, by Willian J. 
Potter, 10 cents, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.50. 


These publications are for sale at the offloe 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, The Annual Reporte 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mall may be 28 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, Now Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J.POTTER Seo. F, R. 4. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. TROTH NOHA, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H, SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
4. W. BTEVENS, 
F, E. ABBOT, 


Are now for tale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, % 
conta cach; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, dy F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Mn. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies,” says, in s letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be need: “Ihave now 
read Turms ros TEE Tre, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 conta; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 1—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price b cents; 12 copies 00 cents. 


No. 3.—- Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charies Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfso- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1,00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
K. Abbot, isan exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 centa; 
13 copies §1.00. 


No. 6—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copios 61.00. 


No, 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
51.00. 


No. 7.— (Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents copies 60 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 coples 60 cents. 


No. 10.-Khe Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand. Sent for free distrinition to any one 
Who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


No 11— The God of Sclonces, by F. E. Ab- 
dot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No, 1.—Is Romanism Beal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 centa; 12 copies 
$1.60. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heayen. Price 
5 conte; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 14.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolstion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of hi 
and independent even of belief in „ 18 
the necessary condition of the 2 
of onamong men. Price 10 cents; 

copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TEENONT PLACE, 
Bostou, Mass, 
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INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


A? 


Ne. 1 Tromont Place, Besten. 
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FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABEOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York Clty. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
CHARLES VOYSEY, Engiand. 

GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, Englund. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increass general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster s nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, oatholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes, 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig 
jon hall take the place of dogmatiam and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to ita general objects, the pra- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the mors complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statntes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable Pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
aition, Mr. Voremy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a Lonpon LETTEM 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms ure offered. 


ERES. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lars u year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


t | ter, or post-office money order. The namo, 


with addreas in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 
AENT BY MAIL 
aT 


PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


SU EXTEBA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY WOOK In the aabjolned List. ot any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible ou rocelpt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the Demanda of Liberalism,” 


605 WALNUr Br., PHILADSLP: 
t March 1, 1876." 


To the Liberal Leagues and the IAberal Pub- 
He of the United States: — 


The general Centennial Committee, ap- 
Beptem ata . held — this city last 
— a for the purpose of 


Co 
mor, bave . Ph Uadeiphia, Saturday, 
convene a $ 
July 1 1876. —further particulars to k 

hereafter announced. 

Each e Liberal League wn be en- 
titled to send five an special 
representatives — three |: addition to its 
President and Secretary. “put all individ- 
ual Liberale who sympathise with the 
eral objects and ce of the Liberal 

agues be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 
In order to A as much an poses =~ 


ipate in the Convention are 
to forward 1 and 
names and 
may be 
enabled to make the most 8 terms 
ible for thelr accommodation. If noti- 
early, be to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide laces at 
perhaps half the usual rates of season. 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
. * LA — — Com 

e un * deen appoin 
to attend to the financial . and 
— appeals to the Liberals of the 


also to 
immediately 
addresses 30 the an 


for yolun contributions to the 
of One ousand Dollars, 
This a amount will needed to make the 


Co a complete success, though the 
utmost ble will be done with w. vor 
is contributed. The officers of the anion of 
Liberal German societies pr to 
raise the same amount for thelr convention, 
and have already raised $000 of it. The 
Young Men’s ‘Christian A jon 
here have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in prepa for the Centennial, in 
the interes’ ox au tition; it 
would be a pity if all the frien of “Li! 

and Light” conld not do a hundred 
art as much forthe cause of national 
mey will a and freo humanity! The 
be wanted (and much more 
— expended) in pro- 
Taag ae h seer ppb ad- 
vertis ng tie Congress : liberally in advance 

in the èf dailies of the Nr defray- 
ing, toe ace naoa, of, desired eat 
E! ern, p rs 
publishing a complete ‘pamphlet 7e re) of 
he proceedings, stc., Ally What done 
+, Since the ar- 


must be sono i s A, As 
— bye by ry first of compte *. 


All sums donated will be dul 
edged in THE INDEX, and a fi rt of 
all . ——. tor 2 


in the same paper. 
ones to — under 605 5 Walnut at St, 
win not all 
y — = 


8 taa — respond 
once 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


I believe that Mr. Kt, is a gentleman 
of animpeachable nal integrity, and 
that all money remi to him as above will 
be — — aad — — devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCOIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairmam of tha General Centennial Commitios, 


acknowl- 


At the nia on Be Convention held at 
eee . 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
pa pupone g arrangements for the 
nülal Congress. Sr Liberals, the follow- 

ing were appointed 


General Centennial Committes: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON T, KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8, WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to fft- 
teen. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 


specttull and earnestly solicited to eontrib- 
ute the — funds. 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 

i. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the employment of chaplains in Oon- 
gress, in State Legislatures, e Davy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3, We demand that all 
tonal and charitable 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostens!- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

We demand that the ap 


nblic Spproprintions for educa- 
tutions of a sectarian character 


b, tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that almple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the i gs of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


United States and of the several States, but also in the 
p tration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vAn shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial n; that our entire political sys shall be found- 


ed and administered on a purely secular bas 
whatever changes shall prove nec 
consistently, unflinchingiy, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 


Whereas, It ls our profound conviction that the safety of 

Kapuloan institutions is impoerilled, the advance of civili- 

impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 

ioe. by tha least interferenos of the State in matters of 
n; an 

Whereas, Certain ve inconsistencies with the general 

t of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 


‘Taxurrozms, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following r z 


ABTICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Arr. 1—The name of this Association shall be Tam Lre- 
BRAL LEAGUE OF 


Ar. 2—The object af the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Libaral- 

im" throughout the country, and es ally in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
Stace in fact as woll as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when or, „And to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 


Arr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addressee, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

Arr. 4—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed Inthe By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


= 


Amr. 56—Any R may become a member of the League 
by subecribing or ber name to these Articles of Agrov- 
ment. 


ART. 6,—The Officers of the League shall be a President, 
& Vice President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of threa members; and thelr duties shall bo 
those commonly pertaining to these offices. The President 
an 7 be ez-offolo delegates to the con ven- 
ns . 


ational Liberal League. 
ABT, - These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
bra three-fourths yote of the members present at any reg- 
miting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
woeks previous to such meeting. 


E 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLS 1. 


Sreoriox 1.—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
ting an establishment of rel! 


8 h or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a ro- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or às a qualification to any office or 

ublic trust, in any State. No persen shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or acities, or disqi d for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered Incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or Fan conkequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


jon. No person shali ever in any State be required by law 

to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support of any 

— 8 or body of which he or she is not s volun- 
ry member. 

Srorion 3.—Noither the United Stktes, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria on, for the support, or in aid, any charch, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any schoo), seminary, or 
inatitation of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or seot shall be taught or inculcatéd, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any seot, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

BOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by sppropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION was success- 
fully opened on May 10 at Philadelphia. It was a 
great oceaslon and will be fruitful of great good. 


Ir SEORETARY Bristow ie not “sufficiently 
known" to be nominated at Cincinnati, could a 
better nomination be made than that of George 
William Curtis? Surely his character and career 
have been long enongh before the world. 


“FATHER PHELAN, editor of the St. Louis West- 
ern Watchman,’ says the New York Telegram of 
April 15, has adopted the following motto: ‘We will 
not allow our public schools made Catholic, but we 
will have our Catholic schools made public.“ 


In HI8 PRAYER at the opening of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876, Bishop Simpson thanked God 
„for a Church unfettered by the trammels of State,” 
At the Bicentennial Exhibition of 1976, let the peo- 
ple rejoice in a State unfettered by the trammels of 
Church. 


MR. KILGORE writes from Philadelphia: “The de- 
cision to close the Exhibition on Sundays creates a 
powerful opposition here, Our Liberal League took 
action first, and raised $64 to create a public sen- 
timent in favor of its being opened. Several public 
meetings have been held, and I have no doubt the 
doors will be opened in spite of religious bigotry.” 


MR. Conway, comparing the setting aside of 
Lord Amberley’s will, because he entrusted the edu- 
cation of his children to a freethinker, with the ac- 
quittal of one of the Pecullar People“ who let his 
child die through superstitious disregard of medical 
care, says pithily: “So it appears that a man may 
sacrifice the life of his child to a religious creed, but 
he cannot bring up his child, however carefully, 
without one.” 


A RELIGIOUS or “holy war” threatens to break out 
in Turkey. The Christians of Salonica endeavored 
forcibly to prevent the reception in the mosque of a 
young Christian girl who had been converted to Ma- 
hometaniam; the Turks were incensed, took up 
arms, and assassinated the French and German con- 
suls. The situation is very critical for the peace of 
Europe. Christians seek to convert Mahometans; 
why should they object, If Mahometans succeed in 
converting Christians? The idea of equal rights in 
religion seems to be totally foreign to Christianity. 


THIS 18 n pleasant and noble act to record: On 
opening hia letters one morning recently, Professor 
Huxley found in one of them a check for £1,000, sent 
by Mr. Thomasson, of Manchester, in the name of 
his lately deceased father, who was a great admirer 
of Professor Huxley, and highly appreciated his 
great achievements In furtherance of our knowledge 
of the science of life. Considering the little encour- 
agement afforded to the study of pure science, this 
very practical and munificent method for the endow- 
mont of research is worthy of note, and we hope that 
the example may prove contagious.” 

THE REFUSAL of the Centennial Commission to 
open the Exhibition on Sundays is exciting a deep 
and strong indignation, and the victory of justice, 
common sense, and popular rights is probably near 
at hand. A large and enthusiastic meeting, at which 
Rey. Dr. Furness presided, was held at Philadelphia 


on the evening of Saturday, May 13, to protest 
against the continuance of this oppressive Sabba- 
tarianism, For once Orthodox bigotry has presumed 
too far on the submissiveness of American citizens to 
its usurpations. It will be defeated, and its defeat 
will be a most salutary and conspicuous one. To be 
compelled to give way now will be far more disas- 
trous to its cause than to have yielded gracefully at. 
the outset, 

„Stex Good Friday was made a legal holiday,“ 
said the New York Tribune of April 22, “this cus- 
tom has extended rapidly outside of the Catholic and 
Episcopal churches, especially In the citlea; even sec- 
ular newspapers feel bound to urge upon their read- 
ors consideration of the birth, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ—subjecta which a few years ago were 
left wholly to the pulpit or religious journals.“ 
Yes, and it was to get the illicit and subtle influence 
of a “legal” holiday on the side of Orthodoxy that 
the change was made. The Orthodox are shrewd 
enough to know the value of having the prestige of 
law on their side; but the liberals in general have 
not yet discovered the necessity of having the laws 
always on the alde of liberty and equal rights. They 
overlook trifles only to find them giants. 

THE REMARKABLE appeal for Mr. Morse's Paine 
Bust“ which we copy elsewhere from the St. Louis 
Republican {written by our esteemed occasional con- 
tributor, Mr. Albert W. Kelsey) is aligned by some of 
the most eminent citizens of St. Louis, Mr, Yeat- 
man, President of the Western Sanitary Commission 
during the rebellion, ia a Presbyterian, and all the 
more entitled to respect for the courage and love of 
justice evinced by his signature. Mr. Allen is the 
great Western bridge-builder. Judge Holmes was 
formerly a Professor in the Harvard Law Schoo), 
Mr. Sonneschein ie one of the ablest Jewish Rabbis 
of the West, Mr. Learned and Mr. Snyder are Uni- 
tarian ministers of high reputation. Dr. Bernays is 
as well-known in Germany as In St. Louls. In 
short, the list represents four clergymen, four eml- 
nent juriste, bank presidents and bosiness men, and 
four journalists.“ We hope to see subscriptions 
pour in rapidly to carry out thia tardy act of justice 
to a much maligned friend of human liberty. 

In MIs interesting Open Letter to the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society on the True Nature of Disease“ 
(A. Williams & Co., Boston), Dr. Edward E. Dennla- 
ton, of Northampton, says: The life which comes 
into contact with the world and the things of the 
world, through its eyes, sare, and sensibilities, hav- 
ing the power of locomotion and apprehension, re- 
ferring ita impressions to the central organ of the 
brain for inapection and action, may be called the 
voluntary life. Of this life we have cognizance 
and control. It is the dial upon which is marked the 
working of the deeper-seated and more important or- 
ganism, which is involuntary and automatic, This 
automatic life ia the same as, and part of, the great 
creative life of the world, and, like it, is in a state of 
constant, active conatus for the well-being of its sub- 
ject.” It ie precisely this conatus in the automatic 
life of the individual which, when intelligently re- 
peated in his conscious life, makes him regard him- 
self as a constituent cell of a etill larger organism, 
the human race, and dedicate his whole being to the 
highest advancement of mankind; It becomes the 
effort of Man to perfect himself,“ and brings him 
into complete harmony with the great creative life 
of the world” ; in short, this conatus, this effort, 
is the essence of religion, which ie only a reproduc- 
tion in the human soul of the sternal striving of Nat- 
ure herself to realize, by a process of evolntion, her 
own ideal. All historical religions are feeble at- 
tempts to accomplish the same end; but how much 
more magnificent is the universal religion which 
seizes the grand conception of Nature, and applies it 
intelligently to the problem of human destiny! 
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The Philosophy | of the Heart. 


A SIXTH LETTER FROM HENRY JAMES. 


My DEAR MR. ABBoT:— 

I have been so uncommonly busy since THE IN- 
DEX of Aprii13 appeared, that I have actually not 
had time before this morning to do more than cast a 
harried glance over your reply to my fifth letter, 

I have read it this morning, however, with great 
interest. 1 sympathize cordially with the trouble I 
have occasioned you, and will instantly do what I 
can to relieve it. I had certainly no thougbt of en- 
gaging your attention to the extent I have done, 
when [ n the present correspondence. I had, as 
it seemed to me, a very plain criticism to make upon 
your definition of the aim of religion, and one which 
required no subtilty of understanding in our readers 
to estimate it. Bot clearly in thus thinking I reck- 
oned without my host,“ since unfortunate i you re- 
gartied the appeal I made to you as primarily an ap- 
peal to your head rather than your heart. That 
to say, J think your first thought on reading my lueu- 
bration was not whether the matter alleged was 
true or not, but rather what havoc it would make, if 
it were true, with the interests of all accepted philos- 
ophy. For all your subsequent replies to me pro- 
ceeded on this apparent basſs: Here is a man who 
has the temerity to proffer an original deliverance in 
philosophy, one moreover which is fatal to all its re- 
ceived canons; let us, therefore, at once try him by 
those very canons, and see whether they may not put 
him to silence.“ It was simply inevitable in this 
state of things that each successive paper you sent to 
my address should strike me as a telum imbelle, sine 
ictu. 

Accordingly, let me now essay to speak even more 
ad rem, if so Dany provoke the answer I crave from 

our own acute and honest heart, and no longer from 
5 — Ferrier’s very chronic and shifty head, or 
the head of any of hie ineffectual brethren. 

When you defined religion as the effort of a man 
to perfect himself,” the definition struck me as s0 very 
inadequate to convey an ides of most men’s religious 
experience, that I felt moved to protest against it. 
But if I could have foreseen the sort of controveray 
the step was golng to generate, I should have taken 
care in my frat letter to do better justice to my own 
position, In so stating it as properly to bar you out of 
the refage you seek from my criticism, in trying to 
make it coufllet with the data of consciousness. I 
had sald, for example, that this selfhood which, ac- 
cording to your definition, It is our religious duty ‘'to 
perfect,’ is a sheer illusion, without any reality in 
the nature of things; and that we had accordingly 
muth better disown than cherish it. We thereupon 
discussed thia thesis for a few weeks without coming 
to anything like agreement,—when suddenly (apro- 
pos to a remark of mine that I bad no quarrel with 
the fact of our conscious life”) you change your tac- 
tles, and put me upon my defence as an assailant of 
consciousness. I confess this charge threw me off 
my scent for a moment, and led me lu my fifth letter 
to a wholly unnecessary vindication of my relation to 


consciousness; for our controversy has really no 
manner of relevancy to any fact of life or conscious- 
ness. This private subjectivity or ‘‘selfhood,” whose 
reality you affirm and 1 deny, is not the least identi- 
cal with you or me regarded aa subjects of life or con- 
sciousness ; but only as subjects of a certain vicious 
ontology, or conventional science of being, among 
men, by which we are supposed to possess life or be- 
ing in ourselves directly or primarily, and In our race 
or nature quite derivatively or secondarily. As sub- 
jects of life or consciousness, you and I are indissolubly 
involved in a life-giving object, and can no more be 
divorced from it, therefore, either actually or log- 
icalfy, than the term of any minor relation, say hus- 
band or earth, can be divorced from ita mate, say wife 
orsky. Object“ and “subject.” remember, are not 
actual data of life or consciousnesa itself. They are 
only and a most two convenient terms devised by 
our logic, or reflective thought, to promote our aci- 
ence of life or consciousness, if haply such science be 
practicable. In short, they are purely logical data, 
given in thought or reflection, not the least real data, 
given in life or experience; and they end, like all our 
scientific culture, not in clearing up, but only in ob- 
scuring, and indeed supplanting, the great øplritual 
reality they would fain illustrate. We first interpret 
life or consciousness into terms or symbols of our 
own thought, and then we dupe ourselves into tak- 
ing our own thought as the true measure of the daz- 
zling reality.. Life or consciousness is in itself an in- 
effable union of what is Inward with what ls out- 
ward in men’s universal experience; an infinite 
Divine marriage between the heavens of men’s 
minds and the earth of their bodies, realized or rati- 
fied only in the sphere of sense. It is so ecstatic a 
union, 80 ineffable a marriage, that absolutely noth- 
ing whatever can be known of it from without, but 
only from within; that is, passively, not actively; or 
from an actual experience and enjoyment of it, not 
the least from any amount of reflective observation 
or scientific study brought to bear upon it. So that 
our pretended science of life ur conacionsness is in 
the nature of things absolutely void of objective 
truth; and whatsoever we affect to know by such 
science, either as to Ita Hving subject or its life-giving 
object, is simply a learned ignorance. A demonstra- 
tor in anatomy has a good deal of scientific knowl- 
edge to impart, no doubt, In regard to the human 

y; but his science, in so far as be confines him- 
self to it, absolutely disqualifies to know ae of 
the life or spirit which alone animates that body, and 
redesms it from carrion.” 

It is obvious, indeed, to the lenat reflection, that the 
only possible subject of life or consciousness must be 
a unitary subject, not the least æ divided or plural 
one; must be, in other words, a generic or race-sub- 
ject, not the least a specific one. For if life or con- 
aclousnees ultimates itself, that is, becomes realized 
or ratified—only in sense, then it follows that both 
the subject“ and the object“ into which we log- 
ically distribute or analyze it must be coextensive 
with the sphere of sense, and ignore any narrower 
limita; that la, they must involve in themselves all 
time and all space. Now the only proper ‘‘subject”’ 
of life or consciousness which we can conceive of, as 
involving in itself ‘‘all time,“ is the unitary mind of 
man, and this we do not hesitate to pronounce ac- 
cordingly its only true subject. And the only proper 
“object”? which we can cogitate, as involving in it- 
self all space,“ is the universe of existing thinga; 
and we do not hesitate accordingly to pronounce this 
universe the only true object of life or consciousness, 
So that the ideal of life or consciousness can only be 
rai harmony of internal and external, or Nature and 

an. 

Now It is undeniable that you and I—each of us in 
his finite sphere—are a valid form, image, species, 
apparition, of this great unitary or race-mind, con- 

dered as involving in itself all time, and, therefore, 
as coustituting the true logical subject of life or con- 
sciousness. But what la equally undeniable is that 
we neither of us either are or can be anything more 
than such representative form, image, species, or a 
pearance. Life or consclouanesa is in itself rigidly 
unitary and universal; while you and I at best are 
strictly particular, or disunited, forms, or images, or 
shadows, of this unitary life or consciousness; with 
absolutely no more just claim to life or conaciousness 
in ourselves, than the image or shadow we project in 
a looking-glass has to be our proper persons. You 
and I, co nently, can never constitute either our 
own true aubjectivity or our own true objectivity; 
alnce in the former event we should oust the unitary 
mind of man, and in the latter displace the universe 
of existence. 

Now what exactly does it mean, to be only what I 
thus allege that you and I are? In other words, 
what does It mean to be a shadowy, unreal, imag- 
inary, or phenomenal exletence? It means, neither 
more nor less, to possess selfhood, but especially to 
cherish and cultivate selfhood as the ground of one’s 
life or consciousness, and cleaye to it consequently as 
our poor, fond old grandsire clave to Eve, under the 
conviction of her being vital bone of hie bone, and 
vital flesh of his flesh. In short, to be an illusory ex- 
istence, such as I conceive you and me both of us to 
be, ig to esteem our selves so highly as to feel that we 
should have no life nor conscionsness without them, 

We cannot inquire into the geneals of an Illusion, 
of course, because illusions dieclaim a natural genesis, 
and demand only to be finitely conditioned. It is 
only things, or objective existences like your body 
and mine, that claim a natural reality or sacredness; 
persons, or subjective existences, like your private 
selfhood and mine, are destitute of all natural reality 
or sacredness, and confess themselves mere rational 
illusions. They are just as much rational illusions— 
that Is, images or shadowa of our unitary or race 
manhood projected upon the field of our finite or par- 
ticular intelligence,—as your image and mine in a 


looking-glass are optical illusions; that is to esy, 
shadows or reflections of your and my personality, 
ry eg upon the feld of our finite or particalar 


What, then, are the rational conditions requisite to 
account for this grandest of all \l/usions—this moth- 
er-source, in fact, of all the illusions to which human 
life is a a: Bo which you and I 
nevertheless are so infatuated with until we are bet- 
ter instructed, as cheerfully to renounce Paradise for 
it, and eat with relish the accursed fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, although we be con- 
demned thereby ever after to earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow? 

This illusion of a private or particular self in man- 
kind is rationally conditioned upon the necessarily 
Umited intelligence we have sa creatures, an intelli- 
gence limited by sense. Sense is s heavenly hand- 
maid, but a diabolic mistress. And yet our infantile 
affection and thought are so dependent upon the 
nourishment she gives us, that she can hardly help 
proving in time an absolute mistress, and would in- 
fallibly end by doing so, If it were not that she for- 
tunately begets such a boundlesa cupidity in us as 
practically antagonizes each man with all, or brings 
about auch a chaos of conflicting private interests 
among men as necessarily calls for a communistie or 
conservative reaction, combining all men against 
each. Hence certain rules or observances become 
linperative upon each member of the community, as 
conditioning the favor to be shown him by all the 
rest, or constituting his only valid title to their re- 
spect. Aud this potential respectability of the com- 
munistic subject, or hie susceptibility to the praise 
and blame of all the rest, is the special cradle of the 
illusion we call *‘selfhood,.”’ For each particular man 
becomes publicly invested in this state of things with 
a private consequence extremely gratifying to the 
flesh; and if temperament back Inclination, it will 
not be long before he attains to public repute as a 
righteous person. Fortunately, however, tempera- 
ment does not always back Inclination, but disposes 
the subject to follow his own caprice rather than the 
will of the community; so that, erelong, an inevitable 
division of the community into two classes growa up, 
a good and an evil—ora governing and governed 
claas; by which simple mechanism, or free play of 
antagonist forces, men’s endless progress ls secured. 

Here, then, la a new or adventitious life in the 
creature for the creative providence to adjust iteelf 
to: SELFHOOD. Man has now become in his own 
foolish imagination like God, knowiug good and evil, 
or claiming to himself the responaibility of his own 
actions; and he expects of course to be treated as an 
independent person, and dealt with only on 1 or 
moral principles, However, the creative providence 
le not the least aghast at this childish conceit on the 

art of itscreature, but, on the contrary, frankly avails 
tself of it as the basis of a certain religious discipline, 
which will be sure one day to induct among men an 
otherwise unattainable secular or universal good. 
That is to say: religion authenticates the pretension 
to selfhood in man, not as s finality or for its own 
sake, but with a view to making it the means of a 
natural or race-development of man, which will b 
him into permanent spiritual or interior accord wi 
God. To this end it subject him to the operation of 
a double law: one poaltive, conferring a quasi or rep- 
resentative life upon the votary; the other negative, 
as imposing a real desth; one law carnal, ceremonial, 
outward, as relating the subject to the sphere of con- 
ventional manners or usage, which will one day har- 
monize all men in unity; the other spiritual, ascetic, 
inward, as relating him to the sphere of morala 
which isolates every man to himself, or disunſtes him 
In sympathy and interest with all other men. 

ow it ia unhappily too true that religion, which 

seta out as a purely purgative l in humanity, 
with no purpose whatever but to humble the pride 
of selfhood In man with a view to his final social edi- 
fication, ende by becoming perverted into ita subtlest 
ally and most uncompromising confederate, The 
hells of religion are the most awful and immedicable 
known to the human boom; and there le notori- 
ously no heart of man so implacable to Divine influ- 
ence, as one which ie stayed and nurtured upon a 
faith or persuasion of its own acceptance with God, 
The power of religion to vitalize selfhood is 80 exces- 
sive, in fact, as to Impress those even who systemati- 
cally abjure it and contemn its dogmas. Thus the 
later acientific mind of the day, which calls itself 
positivist, all in forewearing the faith and practice of 
Lela religion, nevertheless studiously apologizes 
to Itself for doing so, by clinging more stoutly than 
ever to the Church’s fundamental faleity—which is 
the maxim of a possible moral or personal worth in 
man—as a truth of Divine obligation, And religion, 
I take it, will never feel very much disconcerted by 
the rivalry of a pretentious science, which knows no 
better than ostentatiously to echo her own funda- 
mental fatuity. One might almost aay that our self- 
conecious modern science is really posing as a substi- 
tute for religion; another, poorer, and more popinjay 
form of the same endless superstition, which has for 
ever lad men to reconstruct their fallen fortunes, or 
build anew their futile hope towards God, upon a 
basia of self—rather than of social—righteousness, 
Science seems, in truth, the most meagre or least ef- 
fectual of all superstitions, if we regard it as providing 
a fresh basis of conjunction between man and God; 
simply because science of its own nature deals only 
with the most superficial or sensuous aspects of hu- 
man life. All our traditional religions profess to 
conjoin the two upon a basis of interior living 
knowledge, or spiritual emotion and intelligence, 
which at all eventa divorce the mind from sense, and 
so ally it in some sort with infinitude. But science 
puts their conjanction upon a basis of absolutely 
dead or reflected knowledge; that is, a basis of mere 
learning: which le sure—the more expert or accom- 
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piod anyone becomes in its discipline—the more 
opelessly to enslave his intellect to the finite. 

Thus the only selfhood you and i know, or feel 
any temptation to boast of, is originally the fruit of 
a strictly communistic instinct and regimen in hu- 
manity by which the whole seeks to subordinate the 
part, or quantity alms to regalate quality. Religion 
and acience both alike refer their sole and total raison 
d'ètre to this fallacious base; belng both alike a mere 
providential discipline (nstituted—the former, to 
soften the silly pride of men’s hearts, by convincin 
them of sin; the latter, to humble their intellect 
arrogance, by convincing them of imbecility,—and so 
at last prepare what our sacred“ or symbolic 
Seriptures call a new heaven and a new earth 
wherein dwelling righteousness” ; meaning thereby, 
s new heart and a new mind in humanity strictly 
consonant with the principles of universal justice. 

I have now said all that I absolutely need to say 
in rectification of the complete intellectual chaos and 
confusion youimport into our controversy, when you 
represent our private ‘‘selfhood’’ as poe inherent 
in our real. life or consciousness. I don’t know, of 
course, whether or not you will judge my exposition 
of the true difference between us as satisfactory; but 
Iam eure that I may count in any case upon your 
rendering a dispassionate judgment. It la not a case 
in which authority counts, but one which you and I 
are to determine by our own He Intelligence 
alone. It is the mark of an intelligent man to know 
truth when he sees it, and not to look about to as- 
certain first what certain distinguished names have 
said about it. The truth I propose to your accept- 
ance has never been dreamed of by any technical 
philosopher, though myriads upon myriads of our 
modest fellow-belngs have lived and died ln the im- 
plicit faith of it. And I, for my own part, would 
much more highly prize the judgment of the fore- 
man of your printing-office in regard to it, than I 
should that of Aristotle or Kant. 

As I have already said, there Is no absolute need 
so far as my special thesis is concerned — to go 
farther, But Ican hardly help saying a word upon 
another misconception of yours, kindred to the fun- 
damental one which is in controversy between us— 
rectilineally descended from it indeed—which, as it 
seems to me, has had no small influence in corrupt- 
ing men’s intellectual integrity. You habitually 
speak of logical universals as generated by their re- 
spective particulars, or make the parts of a thing to 
constitute its whole. No doubt, to our limited intelli- 
gence, the whole becomes apprehended only by means 
of the parts; and consequently one may freely sa 
that logically, or in the order of thought, the parts o 
anything constitute its whole, But actually, or in 
the order of life, the process is inverted; that is, 
more than reversed, For, in truth, not only do the 
parts not constitute the whole, but the whole creates 
the parts, Your, or my body, for example, ie a liv- 
ing whole; but although we are at liberty to say that 
it is made up or constituted to our limited science of 
parts, it would yet be a manifest license both of 
thought and speech to say, that its parts created it, 
or gave it being. And yet we ought to be able to pay 
so with truth, if your tacit hypothesis were valid, 
that the visible existence of our bodles, or their ma- 
terial constitation, give them their philosophic as well 
as their logical or scientific value. But it is no license 
either of thought or speech to say that the whole 
creates the parts. For each special part taken b 
itself, and all the parts taken together, exist by an 
for the whole, and by and for It alone. And that 
thing by which and for which alone other things 
exist, may be said so far forth to create those things, 
or give them being. 

Another form of this same error appears in all 
your pavers, where you make society a flowering of 
the principle of selfhood in man; whereas in truth it 

roceede upon the absolute exhaustion of selfhood. 

ou might as well say that wine is a flowering of 
grapes, when in truth its production involves the ab- 
solute destruction of the grapes themselves, or their 
forcible conversion into a new material of whose in- 
ward or spiritual decomposition wine is the strictly 
regenerate issne, We may say, of course, that wine 
is negatively conditioned upon the existence of the 
grape. But we must not fall to observe that it is 
posilively conditioned at the same time upon the de- 
composition of the grape into a mere worthless pulp, 
which no longer knows the pe, and then upon 
such a marvellous process of living corruption or 
fermentation within the bosom of that pulp, as pre- 
Cipitates all its earthiness, and sublimatea pure 
spirit. Just so we ourselves, no doubt, furnish 
negative base to society; but society demands as its 
positive base just such an experience and demonstra- 
tion of the corruption inherent in ourselves, or at- 
taching to the principle of personality, as all our 
past history has exemplified. aonan is not a mate- 
rial or empirical product of men’s historic progress. 
It is the identical spirit or life which underlies and 
organises all their historic progress. It ia an actual 
spiritual lifa of God in our nature, 28 itself b 
the absolute exhaustion of the principle of salfhoo 
in us, or its conversion into a totally corrupt sab- 
stance, and the consequent rebirth of mankind in 
new or spiritual form. Society is.not the least a sci- 
entific truth, laboriously deduced from an observation 
of the facts of human nature, as we say; for human 
nature has precisely no facta to go upon, lies above 
the region of fact altogether, constitutes, indeed, the 
sole realm of truth known to the human mind, and 
involves In itself, consequently, all fact of whatever 
sort; so that it Is capable of no outward, logical, or 
scientific, but only of the most reverent inward, spir- 
itual, or living, verification. 

Human nature, in short, s God's veritable life in 
man, and hence society, as the form of that nature, is 
incapable of being outwardly or sclentifically demon- 
strated, belng a truth of life exclusively, a truth of 


men’s highest or inmost experience, forced indeed 
upon their stubborn recognition as the only possible 
{asue of an otherwise internecine conflict between 
the spirit of neighborly love or charity latent in their 
common nature, and the spirit of infernal self-seeking 
everywhere patent in their private persons. 


Remember, then, that the truth of human society ` 


is a living or spiritual truth exclusively, wrought out 
of our quivering flesh and blood 3 or dis- 
cerned first by the universal heart of man, and trans- 
mitted thence to his docile intellect. No science or 
learning will ever qualify one to discern or accept 
this truth, but only a mind attuned to universal jus- 
tice; that is, a heart of love to one’s Denar prima- 
rily, and to one’s self secondarily. Mr. Darwin's, 
Mr. Huxley's, or Mr. Spencer's opinion about it is 
doubtless just as good d priori as yours or mine, but 
not one jot better. Any old woman, indted, plying 
her spinning-wheel in the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains, and watching the evening bun go down over 
thelr wooded tops, knows quite as much about it as 
any truculent pore of them all, religions or scientific; 
and is likely, for that matter, to be a far more disin- 
terested witness. In fine, society is literally God's 
Sormative or redemptive work in humanity; a work, 
moreover, which in a philosophic point of view 18 
rigidly incidental to his creative work. It is our Di- 
vine nature coming to consciousness in us at last, in 
order effectually to shame us out of the tyranny, and 
cruelty, and vanity Inherent in our private or per- 
sonal consciousness, 

The secret vice of all the fallacies we have been 

discussing lies in our inveterately 3 men's 
constitutional or sensible existence with their spir- 
Itual life or being. We make the identity of things, 
or what givea them finite body, convertible with their 
proper individuality,—that ls, what gives them spir- 
tual function, or living soul. In other words, our 
error consists in confounding the two radically di- 
verse ideas of unity and universality, or in blindly 
eget the fact that everything is In itself a liv- 
ing or spiritual unity which alone vivifies all its sub- 
ject parts, or binde them ether in life; so that 
when we put a thing upon the dissecting table of 
our science or reflective thought, the uni spirit 
or life of the thing must have fled, and its‘ fd 
confess themselves no longer parts of y iving 
substance, but only so much sheer and worthless car- 
rion instead. 

To sum up: questions of phenomenal or constitu- 
tional existance belong to the sphere of logic or re- 
flective science, and I should be only too happy to 
defer to the opinion of skilled minds in all that range 
of questions, But questions of actual Ilfe or con- 
sciousness belong to the sphere of men’s inward ex- 

rience, or invoke primarily the judgment of the 

eart, and quite subordinately thereto that of the 
head, Newton and Cuvier, consequently, for all 
their science, are not a whit more competent, in my 
estimation, to any question of life or consciousness— 
that is, to any question of properly living, spiritual 
or universal interest, in opposition to a mere les ned 
or particular interest, — than any unlettered mind of 
average inward honesty and reverence. 
I am, as ever, yours truly, 


HENRY JAMES. 
CAMBRIDGE, April 26, 


LOTOS, OR FIRE-WATER? 


CAMBRIDGE, April 30, 1876. 
DEAR MR. ABBOT :— 

By my letter to Mr. Frothingham, I had not the 
slightest intention to rouse the editorial thunders of 
TEE INDEZ, although I have long known them to be 
ready at any moment to roll and crash on good prov- 
ocation. But sometime since I had given you clean 
over to that Spartan behavior which loves and wel- 
comes a Thermopylæ in which to dle; and had made 
up my mind to admire you at a distance, and love you 
privately, recognizing the fact that our views and 
methods of reform are so aincerely different that, at 
present at least, we scarcely could hope to act very 
much in concert as radicals. Certainly no thonght 
have I now that, by anything I can possibly say, I 
can win you to my opinions, or allay in the least the 
flaming zeal with which you advance upon the work 
that seems to you so commanding and necessary. I 
ventured to address Mr. Frothingham, because I had 
supposed him uncommitted to any line of action 
which tended to the forming of parties and the crea- 
tion of a party spirit among icala; and because, 
moreover, I was moved by surprise at his recent 
utterance of sentiments having that bearing, as well 
as by a desire to lay at his door my early protest 
against the assumptions and imputatione which his 
article, entitled “Concentrate,” seemed to me to con- 
tain, and which I somehow thought to be foreign to 
his temper and philosophy as hitherto known tome 
Not the east expectation or desire had I to open a 
controversy with him, or with anybody. That is all 
distasteful to me. And yet I am human; and as 
you—speaking prior to him, —bave come down” 
upon me with so much might and fervor, the tempta- 
tion is very strong to lift up a shield before my strick- 
en face, and have at you” with a few ‘feeble re- 
marks.“ You see what mischief the battle spirtt may 
work upon even 30 ay moby and bloodless“ a 
wretch as I am! Who knows but, if your fine-point- 
ed Ithuriel spear could once fairly pierce my pachy- 
derm, I 8 might go off and destroy somebody or 
some! 

Your three-columned columbiad in TRR INDEX 
fairly makes the welkin ring, and I well know how 
irresonant will ap the pop- retort which I 
feel disposed to make thereto, e class of fellows 
is not inconsiderable who stand abo 
ways walting for a scrimmage amo 
and who intensely love any one thi 
a “shindy.” The man who pr 


es only peace and 


good-will, who approves only mild manners and 
methods,—such a one earns their hearty contempt. 
In their eyes he le a tame and irresolute fellow, one 
who would just as Hef wear a ‘‘yoke,’’or lie down 
and be trampled upon, as not, I have never been 
fortunate enough to win the cheers of such persone, 
and am even now content to let my courage and vig- 
or go unvindicated in their eyes. 

o you, however, I feel disposed to remark in the 
first place, that I am not opposed to organization per 
se. Jam myself an organism, and have no quarrel 
with that fact. I can concelve that sometimes there 
may be things to be done, as well as said; and then I 
believe in doing them, with {ast as little noise, and 
little demonstration of sny kind, as possible. Nat- 
ure organizes, She gives a pod to the pea, an oak to 
the acorn,—a body to every soul. But her SPIRIT 
hurries on, driving all forms before it, scattering all 
as fast as made, and keeping itself always unfettered, 
Man alone is a slave to the forms he creates; he alone 
is caught in his own web; he alone is imprisoned in 
his own inventions. And this because he loves the 
form more than the spirit; because he le so much 
better pleased with the thing he creates than with the 
idea which sought partial and transient expression in 
that thing. I see that man is an imsge-maker by 
habit and by custom; and that, the moment he geta 
the image made, he bows down and worships it, and 
forgets the great Spirit that rested upon it a moment 
and then swept on. In behalf of the spirit, there- 
fore, I am jealous of the image that presumes to rep- 
resent it; in behalf of the truth, I am jealous of any 
party or sect that wilfully undertakes to protect an 
patronize it; in behalf of freedom, I am jealous of 
any law that geeks to enact it. Not against organiza- 
tion itself, then, do I protest, but against the danger- 
ous love of lt; against that deceiving zeal which leads 
men to mistake means for ends, methods for princi- 
ples, and which blinds them to the value of other 
men’s convictions and the rights of other men’s con- 
sciences, while they are clesr-eyed to the value and 
rights of their own, I observe that party provokes 
party, and sect provokes sect; and that a contest 
which began for principle soon degenerates into mere 
partisan and sectarian warfare. I observe that a 
party no sooner gets organized, than it straightway 
acquires a demoralizing self-consciouaness, and be- 
comes more anxious for Its own perpetuation than 
for the promotion of any truth, or principle, or idea. 
I observe, too, that men become partisans, dogma- 
tists, bigots, despots, by degrees imperceptible to 
themselves; so that at last they insensibly approach 
the point of thinking that they are serving the truth, 
when really théy are piving loose rein to ambition or 
to some pecullarity of temperament. 

Can I say, now, without subjecting myself to the 
imputation of being hopelessly purblind,“ that I 
cannot see that you are successful in making out the 
desperate case which you think and say afflicts at the 
present moment the cause of religious liberty in 
America, and which you declare to need such he- 
roic” treatment? Indeed, I must confess that your 
stirring attempts to make up such a case sometimes 
seem tome absolutely funny! When you come to 
us, week after week, with such deathly pallor of ap- 
prehension on your editorial face, and tell us with so 
great reserve of burning passion for Independence“ 
that this republic hangs on the brink of religious 
slavery; nay, that itis bound hand and foot in the 
shackles of that slavery, and that every mother’s son 
of us is in imminent peril of having our moat sacred 
are of ay gens trampled upon, if we do not 
u eap to our feet and strike like men,’’—why, I rub 
my purblind“ eyes, and belabor my ‘‘dreamy’’ 
brain, and wonder if I am such a thorough numskull 
that 1 cannot tell a mouse froma dragon! But when 
I look about a little, and consider such facts as lie 
within the range of my information; when I consider 
what enormous ameliorations have been wrought in 
the Orthodox religion of this country within the last. 
century; how the Church has suffered defection after 
defection of Its ablest thinkers and writers; how 
whole masses of its believers have broken off from it, 
one upon the other, and its iron creed softened and 
relaxed pomt by point; when I see that our liter- 
ature, which is most popular and most read, le euf- 
fused through and through with liberal and even rad- 
ical sentiments; that nearly all our great poets, who 
— the dominant thought and feeling into the minds 
and hearts of the people, professedly or really belong 
to the new school of religious faith; how science is 
steadily advancing its domain, and laying its irresisti- 
ble hand upon respected authorities of “revelation!” 
and priesthood, and causing them more and more to 
defer to its own august and demonstrable teachings; 
how even the “hoary infallibility’’ of Catholicism 
suffers by transplantation to American soil, and 
every immigrant devotee, the longer he experiences 
the refining and emancipating influences of republi- 
can institutions, becomes not only lesa Irish but less 
Catholic;—when I consider all these plain verities of 
our national religions situation, it dawns upon me 
that your diagnosis of that situation is immensely 
anachronistic and grotesque. And when I see how 
terribly you have to strain your vision to discover 
your data, and wait for them to come slowly and 
straggling y in, I marvel in my turn that so clear- 
headed, logical, and scientific a man as you are well 
known to be can excite himself Into such a foverish 
condition of apprehension, and intonate so loudly 
witb so amall a charge and priming! 

I beg you to exonerate me from intentional dilere- 
spect for your elaborate ‘sketching,’ when I say 

t I consider your attempted historical parallel be- 
tween 1776 and 1876 an utter failure, You are, and 
you must be, completely unsuccessful in showing 
that any religious peril threatens us to-day at all in 
N to the political peril thut our revolutionary 

athere had to consider. And please observe that 
just here le the point where the aatonishing lameness 
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of yonr logic appears. It Is the religious, not the po- 
litical or social, situation of the nation, that you de- 
vote all your fine powers toexpounding. Your Lib- 
eral League does not propose to touch, with so much 
as a feather’s emphasis, the question of the emanci- 
` pation of woman, or the emancipation of labor, or 
the emancipation of poles from corruption. It 
only Invites us to consider the galling “yoke” of re- 
ligious bondage under which the nation suffers, 
And I declare to you my belief that that "yoke" ex- 
ists chiefly in zoar distracted imagination. When 
you say that “the sceptre of the Church [my italics] 
is stronger to-day than George the Third's was a cen- 
tury ago, you do provoke a smile on my usually sol- 
emn countenance! Where do you get your data for 
any such startling announcement? have been 
reading recently Mr. Emerson's Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion at Cambridge, in 1867. In that he saya :— 
We meet to-day under happy omens to our an- 
clent society, to the commonwealth of letters, to the 
country, and to mankind. ... We may be well con- 
tented with our fairinheritance. Was ever auch co- 
Incidence of advantages in time and place as in 
America to-day?... The spirit is new. The 
coxcomb goes to the wall. To his astonishment he 
has found that this country and this age belong to 
the most liberal persuasion. ...Takeas a type the 
boundless freedom here in Massachusetts. People 
have in all countries been burned and stoned for say- 
ing things which are commonplaces at all our break- 
fast-tables.”’ 
Now I ask if anything has occurred, within the last 
nine sears, in the religious situation of the country 
(and mark, I do not speak now of our political or ſu- 
dustrial situation), which could abate by one jot or 
tittle the emphasis of those congratulatory worde 
spoken by the scholar and the man of good sense In 
1867? Has anything occurred to make the Liberal 
League more necessary now than then? Not s 
— On the contrary, the religious omens of the 
republic are even more auspicious and shining. Not 
only in Massachusetts, but thronghont the nation, 
Orthodoxy is weaker to-day than It was ten years 
ago, and liberal ideas more wide-spread and domi- 
nant. Such, at least, Is my deliberate and profound 
conviction, If it were the political or the social 
status of our country to which you summoned our at- 
* tention so passionately, I for one should give you ear- 
nest audience; but of these yon have comparatively 
little to say. If you were to tell us that the sceptre 
of the monopolist, or the sceptre of the demagogue, 
were stronger to-day than George the Third's was a 
century ago, I should think you nearer the truth, 
and that you pot less ridicule upon the cause for 
which our fathers fought. Ido Indeed have some 
grave apprehension of peril to come to us from these 
selfish and heartless enemies of our social welfare. 
In 1872 I did what [ could to defeat the party which 
zoa then supported, and whose political corruptions 

o now put to shame every true American. Then 
also, and now, the wrongs and oppressions of the la- 
boring classes enlisted and still enlist my heartlest 
sympathies and coéperation. If your Liberal League 
proposed to touch either one of these matters, It 
would command my most respectful attention. But 
when it invites me only to a national crusade against 
Christianity, to a religious warfare by political en- 
ginery, I both reply that I see no adequate cause, 
and that I disapprove of the methods. So far as the 
nation Is concerned, the“ battle“ for religious inde- 

endence’”’ has already been fought and won, The 

ederal Constitution has neither Christianity nor 
Orthodoxy in it, and needs none of your ‘religious 
amendment“ schemes for its betterment. An athe- 
ist could be President of these United States to-day, 
for aught that the Constitution interposes to prevent; 
and if he could not be Governor in any State of the 
Union, because of some religious disabling act, his 
surest way to reach that elevation is to wait, not un- 
til some statute law shall pave his way to it, but un- 
til the noiseless power of an enlightened intelligence 
and conscience shall have so “diffused” itself through 
public opinion that, all heedless of mere legal tech- 
nicalities, pro or con, the people will call upon their 
dest man to serve them, without stopping to inquire 
if he be Christian or Pagan,—aa already they do in 
many of the States, 

And this leads me now to say that, in your at- 
tempted historical parallel, you not only fail to make 
out that the conflict is similar now to that of 1776, but 
you also as signally fall to show that there is any 
eels in the methods required to decide that con- 

ct. 

Your own method of reform is decidedly aggres- 
sive and warlike. This is indicated not only by the 
nature of the illustration which yon chose wherewith 
to set off in ridiculous contrast my own bloodless“ 
and ‘‘unheroic” propensities, and which made your 
three columns bristle from top to bottom with mar- 
tial terms and symbols, but also by the prevailing 
tone of your INDEX editorials, The period of your 
nativity must have been, I think, when Mars was 
regnant, for you are by constitution and tempera- 
ment = true child of that propulsive god, Some- 
thing like Job's war-horse you are; you scent the 
battle afar off, and aay with evident relish ‘‘a-ha!”’ 
It is the 1 “daring,” “conquering” spirit 
that you seek to Infuse into the radical host, and you 
can have no patience with those who do not respond 
to your ringing appeals. Not lotos but fre- water you 
would serve ont all round to every combatant; You 
would have the camp-fires 1 on every Plain 
the “banners hung out on the outer walls,“ and 
each valiant warrior to exclaim to his foeman :— 


“Lay on, lay on, Macduff,'' etc, 
Well, I have no objection to all thie for every man 
who likes it, and believes In it. Let each to his 


own, say I. Among all the times I suppose there is 
a time, at least there have been times, for fighting.“ 


But if civilization means anything, it means a steady 
moving away from all belligerent and forceful meth- 
ode towards ‘‘persuasive’’ and peaceful ones. That 
very “method of achieving independence” of any 
kind, of which you apeak so scornfully,—namely, 
moral sussion,’'—ia the very one that the true 
spirit of civilization most loves and inculcates; and 
nothing which you have said, or can say, in derision 
of it makes mein the least ashamed of it or indis- 
posed to it. Our fathers knew no better way, at 
any rate they chose no better way (and perhaps in 
their time there was none better), of achieving thefr 
Independence than by fighting for it, It is always 
absurd to quarrel with history. But to-day we have 
no such cause as theirs, and no method which ap- 

roaches theirs is now In order, Yet, though the 

iberal League proposes not to fight with carnal 
weapons, it nevertheless pro to “‘fight.”” The 
old word, if not the old weapon, la still retained, and 
the same spirit is encouraged and manifested. 

And it ie thia spirit of haste, of circumvention, of 
wilful advance, of desire to engage the enemy aud 
precipitate the lesue, —it is against this that I reluct 
and protest. I believe it to be puerile, and unwise, 
and damaging to the high interests of truth. In my 
oppia, the cause we liave to serye requires nothing 
of the kind, but is much better to be promoted by 
quiet, gradual, and persuasive methods, The best 
way to overcome Orthodoxy, and to eliminate it 
from the School and the State, Is not to threaten and 
provoko it; to challenge It to a Lexington or Bunker- 

II duel; to plant against its party-foot our party- 
foot, and measure its party-sword with our party- 
sword,—for by such antagonism we do rouse and 
atimulate all its slumbering and dying consciousness, 
But, iu my opinion, the best way is that which we 
have so far pursued,—which the Free Religious As- 
sociation from the beginning has puraued; namely, 
that of uttering by voice and pen, and disseminating 
as widely as I the noblest ideas and grandest 
sentiments of which our minds and hearts can con- 
ceive. In short, the best way to overcome Ortho- 
doxy la to overcome it by the statement and promul- 
gatlon, continuously and constantly, of a larger, 

eeper, broader truth, The religious situation of 
the country, in my belief, requires no more aggres- 
sive method than this, 

I can but smile when I hear the impatient cry for 
“organization’’ and concentration“ which Is now 
going up from a few atrong-throated radicals here 
and there; for it reminds me so vividly of the same 
cry that arose among the Uniterians a few years ago, 
and which resulted in the famous Syracuse Conven- 
tion, and in an immediate “split” of the Unitarian 
denomination, Pardon me when I say that you now 
remind me of good old Dr. R. P. Stebbins, in the 
stentorian vigor wherewith you demand“ the rally- 
ing of forces, and an instantaneous advance upon the 
2 The Doctor thought that the time for ac- 
tion had come. Too long had Unitarians been 
“dreaming,” and amblin: eir delicate paces to the 
“lascivious pleasing’ of cultured conceit. So, as 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, 
he raised a hundred thousand dollars, armed and 
equipped the Unitarian host, and set it marching, 
horse, foot, and dragoons; and it marched—to a most 
brief life of ‘‘efficiency,”’ 


Similar will be the fate of your attempt to organize 
and concentrate radicals, Straightway there will be 
a ‘‘aplit?? in the ranks. Already you welcome with 
evident relish the distinction of Orthodox“ and 
‘‘Heterodox,”” You vigorously exclaim; **Yes—the 
Orthodoxy of radicalism is courage, earnestness, res- 
olution, heroism, self-sacrifice, action; the hetero- 
doxy of radicalism ia timidity, apathy, purblindness, 
do-nothingism, love of ease, inaction.” That 18,.— 
“Orthodoxy” is Liberal Leaguelem; heterodoxy“ 
is each radical acting in bis own — as he, not 
somebody else, thinks best! 1 thought it would 
come to this sooner or later. I did not think it 
would come so soon. Mr. Frothingham wants an 
organ“ which shall be Inclusive at once and exclu- 
siye.” Verily, he has it! The organ“ includes 
the Liberal League, and ezcludes,—well, ‘‘some 
other things.“ The promising young man from 
“C—,’' of whom O. B. F. hopes“ so much, —let me 
see, what le it he wants? Ah, he wants an organi- 
zation of radicala” which shall include such radicals 
as be has in his eye, and exclude such as he haa not! 
Surely, it will not be many months before we shall 
see our Radical Syracuse Convention” assemble; 
and then,—yes, then,—we shall know “who is who.” 


Vory well, my dear friends, please count me out to 
begin with; I will not give you the trouble of expell- 
ing me. I think I don't like Radical narrowness an 
better than I do Conservative narrowness, I think 
should find just as mach difficulty in subscribing to 
a Radical creed as to a Conservative one, in aubmit- 
ting to the leadership and discipline of à Radical 
party as to that of a Conservative party, I will be- 
feve a little longer in moral suasion”’ for our prer- 
ent needs, in the power of truth to accomplish some- 
what even when not saddled, ridden, and spurred by 
a party. I respectfully decline the draught of fire- 
water which ia ewes with so much fervor of hos- 
pitallty to my lipa, and, if you please, will take in- 
stead any sedative which you may have at hand, 
Whose holy balm" shall be sufficient to enable me 
to “‘hearken what the inner spirit sings." 


And now Is it really true that, because I decline 
this call to organization and to adopt the method of 
the Liberal League, I therefore can have no ‘‘courage 
of opinions,’ no ‘‘earnestness,’’ no “herolam,’’ no 
spirit of ‘‘self-sacrifice’’? Does it necessarily follow 
that, because I decline to accept your mode of doing, 
your mode of action, I am a “‘do-nothing,’’ a blood- 
lens, cowardly, selfish, servile apathist? You will 
please bearin mind that you have dealt very freely 
with the catalogue of descriptive adjectives, and my 


anxiety ia quite natural to know just how and where 
they logically apply. 

Suppose a man applies himself to the study of the 
truth, and does what he can to make It known to his 
fellow-men so far as he knows it himself, and to live 
faithful to its high behests from hour to hour,—is 
that to do 3 ia that to be 8 in apa- 
thy? There is Ralph Waldo Emerson. He has nev- 
er been a reformer in any professional sense; he cer- 
tainly never has been an organizer; never a frequent- 
er of convention-platforms and caucuses. He has 
only been a lover of the truth, only a “talker” and 
“writer” in her service. According to your expound- 
Ing, therefore, he ls a mere “do-nothing’’ so far as 
concerbs the work of emancipating the nation’s mind 
from superetitious and false authorities, and bring- 
ing the people's religion and politica Into right rela- 
tions. It les my belief, however, that one such man 
ina nation performs more vital service to its true 
peace and welfare than an army of Beh hea i or 
a brigade of ordinary reformers. To suggest that a 
man who only serves his day and generation in a pri- 
vate way,—as a thinker, writer, lecturer, scholar, 
and In general a promoter of humane Iving,—with- 
holding himself habitually from public and party ac- 
tlon,—to suggest, I say, that such aman is guilty of 
“insenslbility to duties imposed by the aituation’’ Is 
to betray an extravagance of zeal that borders either 
on fanaticism or dogmatism, or both. 


No; the poet was not false who sang that “they 
serve who only stand and wait.“ We have all too 
little of private living and private acting in the spirit 
of those great ideas and principlea which ennoble 
and exalt a nation. We bave all too much of public 
fuss, and nolse, and demonstration in their behalf. 
It ia coming to be next to impossible in this country 
for a man to live a private life, to obey the sweet, 
pure, calm promptings of the inner spirit.“ Some 
politician, sectarian, or ‘‘reformer’’ lurks round every 
corner ready to pounce upon us and drag us away to 
service of bis darling scheme: and if we resist, plead- 
ing a diviner call, we are pelted with a storm of 
scornful and derogatory titles. Surely, sanity flies 
from the crowd, and dwells most content with peace- 
ful men! 

“And surely He who metes, as we should mete 
Could we His insight use, shall most ap] rove, 
Not that which fills most space in earthly eyes, 
nut what—tho’ Time scarce note It as he flies 


Fills, like this little daisy at my feet, 
Its function best of diligence in love.” 


In closing, I will simply remark that I have now 
said my say, and cannot think of continuing the die- 
cussion. I am all content to leave the whole matter 
to be decided by individual radicals for themeelves, 
each going the way he thinks best. I well know 
there is truth on both sides of every question, and I 
cannot flatter myself that I have voiced it all in this. 
And, again, let us banish from our minde and hearts 
all apprehension that friends may not be able to dis- 
agree without peri! to friendship. 

Yours affectionately, A. W. STEVENS. 


— —— — — 


STEVENS vs. FROTHINGHAN, 
DEAR INDEX :— 

Though one of that body that “lies a woful wreck 
on the soore of the river of progresa,” I yet feel in- 
terest enongh in the general progress of humanity 
to make a suggestion or two to your readers eoncern- 
ing the matter of organization. 

Éagehot, in Science and Politics, very forcibly il- 
lustrates the conditions of all progress. He Seed one 
the fact that those early tribes that firet reached effi- 
cient organization were the firat winners in the strug- 
gle for life. The Macedonian phalanx, in later times, 
marched through the Persian hordes at will. 
“‘Everything- in-general-and - nothing-in- particular“ 
has never yet accomplished much in the work of hu- 
man progress. Of course all organization tenda to 
become tyranny. The ideal, then, is flerible organ- 
ization. Let a tree, or a child, illustrate it. Both 
are organized; but both grow and change. Without 
organization there {s no individual existence; with- 
out flexibility there is no progress. 

The disciples of diffusion sometimes speak of sun- 
shine as a type of themselves and their work, But 
the ann is organized, and so becomes a centre of pow- 
er. And his rays are of worth only as they become 
0 ized In the life of the earth, 

t ia not the organization of the past that has 
wronght so much mischief, but rather the false prin- 
ciple of organization. The Unitarians have not been 
too much o ized, Thie ie not the rock on which 
they split. hey made the mistake of trying to or- 

anize on the false and mischievous principle of an 
intellectual creed, in imitation of the churches of the 
past. Of course this is giving bonds to orance 
that you will carefully avoid learning anything new. 
Is the only choice, then, between tyrannical and Or- 
thodox sectarianism and anarchy? For the sake of 
progress and man, I hope not. 

The true principle of organization seeema to have 
entered the mind of very few. What la it? Why, 
this, it seems to me: organize as strongly aa you 
will or can on the basis of some great common purpose, 
I do not believe it right or wise to organize on an 
other basis. Had Unitarianism been content wi 
this, it would have escaped the charge of being a 
woful wreck.” It might now have been a compact- 
ed army with many a noble and brave man for leader 
who la now a foe. There could have been no -tyran- 
ny; for a grand and avowed purpose is only an inapi- 
ration, and can never become a bond. But seein 
no other way to organize, except on the baala o 
some intellectual creed, and fearing to do this in any 
efficient way, it diffused itself until it is as hard to 
gather Into force as an aurora borealis. They did 
right to fight the creed, only they ought to have 
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fought it a little more. But they missed it wofully in 
not becoming organized. 

I have so much sympathy with the work of the 
Liberal Leagues—so far as It touches education and 
the State,—that I would like to whisper in the ear of 
every reader of THE INDEX po if he ever expects 
to do anything, it would be well to remember that 
armies usually whip guerillas. 

2 M. J. SAVAGE, 
BOSTON. 


(Por THE INDEX.) 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW'S 


Book or HAN AND TUNES FOR THE CONGREGA- 
TION AND THE Home. Cambridge: Press of John 
Wilson & Son. 1876, 


Even if the new religious thought and feeling be 
old religious thought and feeling, as it largely Is, new 
books are wanted to phrase it In the meeting-houses ; 
new Sunday-school manuals to hint it to the chil- 
dren; new and richer Bibles to read it ln the church- 
service, and new hymn-books to sing it. No one in 
this country, eo far as I know, has yet tried to write 
the manuals, — In England the Manchester Sunday 
School Society ia trying quite successfully to furnish 
them. Moncure Conway's Sacred Anthology insome 
degree fille the second want; but the noble passages 
from Ethnic Scriptures are so dulled and stiffened by 
the Latin style In which Victorian translators do 
thelr work that it makes dreary Bible-reading by the 
side of the criap, clear-cut Saxon chapters for which 
we thank King James’ men; and the minister will do 
better, if he testa the matter by the pleasure in his 

ple's listening faces, to bring some poet with him 
rom the book-shelf, and let his poem follow and echo 
the familiar Bible-verses. For the singing, Mr. 
Wendte's Sunny Side has lately come out to fill 
the music-niche in Sunday-schools, and the Hymns of 
the Spirit, selected by Samuel Longfellow and Samuel 
Johnson offered Radical congregations a dozen years 
ago what thay need. 

Bat that book holds seven hundred hymns, and few 
societica or ministers care for half that number, and 
we have long walted fora smaller book for the little 
groups of Radical or “Free Religious” folk that here 
and there are springing up over the land. Now Mr. 
Longfellow, again, made it for us. A Book of 
Hymns and Tunes for the Congregation and the Home, 
he calls it. About one hundred tunes, and most of 
these old tunea which many know; two hundred and 
seventy-five hymns,—and eo many of these new that 
even churches having a book already and loth to part 
with it, but wishing some fresh songs, can hardly do 
better than send for this and use it as a supplement, 
So it meets a twofold want. 

Those who in their worship desire large reference 
to Christ will naturally feel a lack,—the book is 
hardly for such, for It is ‘theistic’ throughout. And 
those to whom the name of Christ would spoll a col- 
lection, will also turn away, for the book is broad in 
sympathies, It isa book of the soul seeking God in 
inward and in outward life,—and not only seeking 
but finding him; and, therefore, all the old longings, 
and leanings, and shames, and trusts, and hopes, and 
joys are here, only voiced in the way ln which those 
a $4 have to think in to-day’s thought, rather than 
in the forms made sacred by the centuries, would 
yoice them. 

The book can be obtained at present from Samuel 
Longfellow himself (Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Mass.), and the price is fifty cents, in quantities, in 
boarda. Little liberal congregations beginning to 
meet in their hall, or in some parlor, and wondering 
what to do about their music, and older societies 
wanting some new hymns without the expense of 
changing to another ‘‘full-sized’’ new hymn-book, 
will do well to send for this and look it ae a 


1776. TO THE PUBLIC. 


We, the undersigned, believing the present year a 
fitting opportunity to render tardy justice to the 
memory of Thomaa Paine, patriot and philanthro- 
pist, e eateemed friend and honored guest of 

Washi o and Thomas Jefferson; iutro- 

d to the Colonies of North America by Benjamin 
Franklin, aid welcomed to this country by Dr. Rush; 
whose pamphlet entitled Common Sense decided the 
Continental Congress to insist upon an absolute Dec- 
laration of Independence, In place of s mere declara- 
tion of hte as colonial dependencies of Great 
Britaln; editor of The Crisis; first subscriber to the 
fund for the payment of the Federal army, for which 
purpose he donated the full amount of his year’s 
salary as a clerk of the Assembly of Pennsylvania; 
envoy to France with Col. Laurens, where they se- 
— 16,000,000 livres as a loan to the American rev- 
olutionists, which enabled Gen, Washington to make 
the movement southward that terminated our strug- 
ge for independence by forcing the surrender of 
ornwallis; who refused all offers of compensation 
after the recognition of American independence in 
those noble words: I could never reconcile lt to my 
rinciples to make money by my politica or my relig- 
on;”’ to whom the Federal Congress voted a free 2 
of $3,000; Pennsylvania 500 pounds sterling; New 
York presented a farm of 500 acres at New Rochelle; 
New Jersey a homestead at Bordentown; who left 
America to erect an iron bridge of his own invention 
in Sunderland, England, over the river Wear, which 
the famous Stephenson declared would “probably 
remain unrivalled” ; to whom the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette intrusted the key of the Bastile, now at Mount 
Vernon, “in trust for Washington’’; the friend of 
Condorcet, Sieyés, Brissot, Danton, Barére, Petion, 
Gentonne, Vergnlaud, of whom but one beside 
Paine survived the Relgn of Terror; received in 
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Frante with every demonstration of extravagant joy; 


declared worthy of the honors of citizenship at Paris; ` 


elected to the National Assembly to represent the de- 
partment of Calais,—three other departments die- 
ating with Calais for the honor of electing him; 
ourneying to Paris amid salvos of cannon; crowned 
with a civic wreath; wearing the national cockade; 
receiving the fraternal kias of the different munici- 
palities through which he passed; the chosen intl- 
mate of Lafayette, who requested the use of his pun- 
ent pen In all popular emergencies; acting with the 

irondins agalnst the Jacobins; voting against the 
execution of Louls XVI. at the imminent risk of his 
life, and daring to request, amidst roars of rage, that 
his plea for the king’s banishment should be read 
from the Tribune; and while the insensate Marat 
shrieked, “I denounce the translator,“ using bis 
rivilege to declare, If I could speak your language 
{ke a Frenchman I would descend a suppliant to 
your bar, and in the name of all my brothers in 
America present to you a petition and aprayer to 
enspend the execution of Louls;“ thrown into the 
Luxembourg prison by order of Robespierre in the 
terrible December of 03, where he remained a pris- 
oner until November of the following year; escaping 
from the guillotine only because his door was chalked 
for the morrow's tumbrel while it was open flat 
against the wall, bringing the fatal crosa upon the 
inside when it was closed, —Robesplerre's intention 
that Paine was to have been executed having been 
expressed in writing, which remains extant; address- 
ing to che Soelety of Theophilanthropiats,’”’ shortly 
after Robesplerre’a death and bis own release from 
rison, 1 the most convincing argument in 
favor of the existence of a sentient Deity that le 
known; making the acquaintance and recognizing 
the genius and ability of Napoleon Bonaparte during 
the latter's consulate; the favored guest of Minister 
James Monroe for eighteen months, —le it not time 
that justice should be done the man who wrote on 
the very first page of that Age of Reason for which 
he has been so denounced, “I believe in one God, 


and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond this 


life; and when calmly awaiting death in all the 
serenity of conaclous rectitude could declare, as he 
does in his last will and testament, I have lived an 
honest and useful life to mankind; my time has 
been epent in doing good, and I die in perfect com- 
ponire and resignation to the will of my creator, 
We therefore invite the coöperation of all lovers 
of liberty thronghout the American Union, during 
this Centennial anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence, and more especially the membera of and 
attendants at our churches, to assist in redeeming 
the reputation of this republic, which Thomas Paine 
so loved and labored to found upon an enduring 
bagis, by affording to his memory that tribute of re- 
rene proposet by his friends in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, and elsewhere,—the erection of a 
marble bust in Independence Hall, at Philadelphia, 
after the admirable design of Sidney H. Morse, a 
copy of which is now on exhibition at the Art Gallery 
of Mesars. Pettes & Leathe, Washington Avenue, St. 
Louls; sincerely belleving that the American people 
can no longer afford to remain quiescent — roi the 
stigma of being accomplices in the denial of the most 
rudimentary justice to the illustrious Paine, 
De mortuis nihil nisi verum. 
[Signed] 
S. H. SonNESCHEIN, 
ALBERT Topp, 
WILLiamu HYDE, 
GERARD B. ALLEN, 
JOHN SNYDER, Jas. E. YEATMAN, 
O. L. S. BERNAYS, O. D. N. CAMPBELL. 
Subscriptions may be addressed elther to A. W. 
Kelsey, Benton Place, St. Louls, or to Mrs. O. B. 
Kilgore, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Printed 
acknowledgments of all receipts will be found in THE 
INDEX, published at Boston,—8St. Loufs Republican, 
May 4, 1876. 


J. C. LEARNED, 
NATHANIEL HOLMES, 
THOMAS DIMMOCK, 
ALHERT W. KELSEY, 


MARSHAL SOULT, once showing the pictures he 
stole in N stopped before one and remarked: 
J value that picture very much; it saved the lives 
of two estimable persons.“ An aide-de-camp whis- 
pered in the listenor’s ear: He threatened to have 
them both shot immediately unless they gave it up.“ 


AS TWO GENTLEMEN were discussing the merits of 
& popular preacher, one of them remarked, ‘‘He al- 
ways prays for the widows and hans, but never 
gays anything about widowers.’ The other, an In- 
veterate old bachelor, replied, ‘‘Perhape it would be 
more appropriate to return thanks for them.“ 


An ENGLISHMAN was boasting tox Yankees that 
they had a book in the British Museum which was 
once owned by Cicero. Oh! that ain't nothin',“ 
retorted the Yankee; “in the Museum at Bostin 
they“ ve got the lead-pencil that Noah used to chec 
off the animals that went into the Ark!“ 


AMONG the women in the street, you shall see one 
whose bonnet and dress ie one thing, and the lady 
herself quite another, wearing withal an expression 
of mesk submission to her bonnet and dress; and 
another whose dreas obeys and heightens the ex- 
pression of her form. — Emerson. . 


AS ASCHOOL-MASTER was employed the other day, 
in Scotland, in his delightful task of teaching a sharp 
urchin to cipher on the alate, the precocious pupil 
put the following question to hisinetructor: ‘Whaur 
diz a’ the figures gang till when they're rubbit out?“ 

— ñ— Y——VU— —ę—- 

A MELANCHOLY friend in Des Moines despond- 

ently writes: Weather is very wet in Iowa. Weeds 
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are ahead of the corn, shoppers ahead of the 
weeds, gers ahead of the grasshoppers, and the 
dreadful ‘middlemen’ ahead of them ail—as usual.“ 


— ͤ ñb—4— —ę＋—ñe: 
CHATEAUBRIAND said: Madame Chateaubriand 
would not dine later than five. I was never hungry 
till seven. But we compromieed and dined at six, 60 
that we could neither of us enjoy it, and that is what 
people call the happiness of mutual concessions.’ 


In THE wathetic order, poetry Is the firat of all 
powers given to man. It le to the eternal beauty 
what virtue le to the eternal good; what wisdom ie 
to eternal truth. In short, it fe a ray of light escaped 
from on high; it approaches us to God.—Labitte. 


THE VERDICT of the coroner's jury in the case of s 
Detroit 2 clerk who died suddenly the other 
day was: ‘After a careful examination, we find that 
death ensued from hie having neglected to ask Any- 
thing else to day?“ of a lady leaving the store.“ 


“MorTHER,”’ sald a little girl on returning from 
Sunday-schoo], where she bad been taught about the 
infant Jesus, if the Virgin Mary was Jesus’ mother, 
wasn’t she God's wife?” 


CASH RECEIPTS, 


FOR THE WEEEK ENDING MAY 13. 


Benj, Gerrish, Jr., 85; B. Warbasse, 60 cents; W. Tufts, 
10 conts; M. P. Hanchett, 81.80; W. Lombard, 10 centa; 
Cash, $2.50; C. Timmons, 10 cents; J. Russ, $3.20; C. E. 
Watson, $3.00; L. W. Blakesley, $2.60; L. Liebmann, $3.20; 
D. R. Samson, $1; Pierce & Bushnell, $3.20; Jireh Swift, 
Jr., $3.20; Joseph March, $1.10; J. N. Clark, $5.20; E. H. 
ee 93.20; G. N. Newhall, $3.20; Peter H. Clark, $3.20; 
C. Griswold, 85; E. G. Burnett, 70 cents; A. Vacher, §2.18; 
Martha White, §1,10; J. A. Heintzelman, $3.20; H. B. Wil- 

1.60; Edw. Berrean, $3.20; Mrs, M. A. Tripler, $1.50; 
R. M. Lucas, $3.20; Max Brickner, $3.20; J. H. Hurlburt 
$3.20; Wm. Rotch, 93.20; C. A, Hardy, $1; D, Sandman, 26 
cents; T. W. Vogel, 10 conts; F, K. Gillette, 20 cents; E. 
Whicher, 83.20; J. Hunt, $3.25; J. F. Barrett, $3.20; Frank 
B. Sibley, $2.20; J. Gardner, §3. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persons 
who do pot see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us, 

N. B.—Please remit by post-office money-order, He regis- 
tered letter, or by draft on Boston or New York. Checka 
on interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subscription will be proportionally shortened in the credit. 

N. B.— Orders for Tracts or single numbers of THe I- 
DEX which are not on hand will, Lf of small amount, be oth- 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice. 

N. B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mail-tag, and report at once any error in either. 

N. B,—When writing about à former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly as posalble. 


PAINE BUST SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
CASH RECEIPTS. 


F. A. Angell, New York......... 
Ebenezer Haskell, Philadelphia 
Friends in Boston ....... ssr 
Carl H. Horsch, Dover, N. H. . . 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, R.I . 
A. Schelling, Philadelphia. mes 5 
Pochara Hackett, Philadelphia 
H. Spencer, Sparta, bid 
E. M. Harris, Amore e yr 
KR. dM. J. Vail, Port Jervis, N. y eeeeeneseen 
Sauk City (Wis, Liberal League 3 
Mrs. M. P. Southworth, Cleveland, O 
Israel Retz, Oakville, Pa.....- 900 
J. J. Hoopes, Philadelphia. 
Alex. Cochran, Franklin, Pa.. 
B. B. Griswold, Madison, N. J... 
Warren Griswold. “ t ys 
M, Bamberger, Piedmont, W. Va. 
Wm. Bisson, Port Hope, Ontario 
Chas. Nash and sister, Worcester, Maus 
C. B. Peckham, Newport, R. eg 
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nd, New Bedford, Mass.... 
Ohas. F. Steele, Brooklyn, N, T. 
Friends in Brooklyn, N. Y. ETAT 
S. R. Koehler, Boston 
John Carson, Troy Mills, Iowa.. 


J. Sédgóboer, +6 neee ese ge ee dee e 50 
Through Denne ar W 156.50 

* Boston . 16.78 

i New 4% 5.50 
M. Altman, New York Ci 20.00 
F. A. Green, Non. cs dean abe see ee 5.00 
Friends in Boston 2.00 
J. V. Blake, Boston. 5.00 
A Friend in „% ene 6.00 
Geo. W. Park 3.00 
Chas. W. Wendte, Cincinnati, 5.00 
Robert Moore, St. Louls 10.00 
James Eddy, Providence... 5.00 
W. Eysenbach, Lima, 0 50 
W. L. Foster, East Broughton, Mass 2.00 
Mary G. Thompson, Worcester, Masa.. 3.00 
John Wise, Phlladelpblaa 1.00 
A end lu New Jersey. + 10.00 
John Gillies, St. Louis... - 100 
Robert Collyer, Chicago. . 60.00 
„An English Brother’ (85). . 27.26 
J. W. Frank, Dysart, Iowa - 41,00 
Lonis Löwenthal, Rochester, N. . 2.00 
B. F. Underwood, Thorndike, Maas. 2.00 
Mrs. Wm. Heine, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 1.00 
Adam Wolfe, Port Byron, N. .. » 2.00 
Thos. H. Matthews, New Bodford.... . 6.00 
8. F. Spangler, Winthrop, Iowa » 6.00 
D. an, Barre Mills, W Iss... 1.00 

May 1... $597.45 


Cann BuRNHAM Kitoone, Ch. Com. Phil. T. L. 
805 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 
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BOSTON, MAY 18, 1876. 


LEDO Office, N. M 
R Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. ` 
e ... 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


Mar. 10. Received of F. A. Angell, New York......... $5.00 
“u 13. 1 M. Einstein, Titusville, Pa...... 2.00 
1. * W. Barnsdall * Marcian 2.00 
1 13. “ E. Whicher, Boston. ........-... 5.00 
„% 13 4 J. Davison, Alfred Centre, N. T. 1.00 
4% 21. ae Jas. Dillaway, Somerville, Mass. 2.00 


2. * M. L. Hawley, Marathon, N.Y.. 3.00 
e 21. 2 R. H. ney, Da eee 6.00 
* 5 F. E. Abbot, on 25.00 
„% KA. “ C. A. Gurley, Pulaski, N. Y..:.. 50.00 
* 25. 6 Emily J. Leonard, Meriden, Ct. 10.00 
S. u 8. R, Urbino, W, Newton, . 5.00 
a o5, “ John Hiat, Winchester, Ind... 6.00 
„28. * A A e ends ee ge sede 1.00 
io Oh f C. H. Horsch, Dover, N.H HK. 2.50 
. . se Edw. Wigglesworth, Jr., Boston 15.00 
April 1. oe . W. Hig n, Kawport, RI 3.00 
1. 11 Israel Betz, Oakville, Fa 6.00 
1. * Mrs. M. P. Southworth, Cleve- 
Nad, O. sce cnsdosesn case caer 5,00 
A. * S. Warbasse, La Fayette, N.J.. 2.00 
“ 8. “ A Friend in New York City .... 60.00 
„ 2. 1 Bauk City(Wis.) Liberal League 20,00 
1 8. “ „B. Stone, Forrest, Misa ...... 5.00 
“ 8. t J, D. Lange, New York City.... 5.00 
« g. bod Jane P. Titcomb, Boston...-.,. 2,00 
« 8 “ Alex, Cochran, Fr: 5.00 
„ 8. u B. B. Griswold, Madtson, N. J.. 10.00 
1 B 44 Warren Griswold, “ ao, 6.00 
* 8 “ C. Nash and sister, Worcester, 
ede ss eee 4.00 
„ g. a F. E. Nipher, St. Louis... 2.00 
* 8. at K. Hoegh, La Croma, Wis. 3.00 
“u 10. sd H. K. Oliver, Jt., Boston 5.00 
* 13. * 8. R. Honey, Newport, R. 3.00 
18. u A. S. Brown, Worcester, Mass.. 5.00 
u 13. “ O. B. Peckham, Newport, R. 1. 3.00 
„138. * Goo. W. Julian, ngton, Ind. 1.00 
„ 13, 1. Alex. Risk, Winthrop, Iowa .... 2.80 
“u 18. * Jas. Eddy, Providence, K. I.... 10,00 
“ 13. a G. FP. Reynolds (for “liberals of 
Shelle 1 8 eee 8.00 
4 17. x J. O. Bentley, Philadelphia 5.00 
u 17. “ J. W. Sullot, Salem, Ohio 5.75 
n 11. “ J. S. Bonga.) 80 
. 1. * M 1 Albany.....-.-.- 5.00 
“ II. “ O. B. Froth ngham, New York.. 25.00 
“ 25. “ Friends in Bristol Co., Mass.... 90.00 
“ . 44 Mrs. N. H. Crowell, Jefferson, O. 5,00 
a 2. * W. H. Crowell, as 6.00 
u %5. 40 J. F. Ruggles, Bronson, Mich... 1.00 
“ 2. bd Mary E, Dewey, Sheffield, Mass. 2.00 
25. 12 C. Doerflinger, ‘Miulwaukee...... 2.00 
u . a J. A. Heintzelman, Phil's. . 6,00 
May 1. D. G. Crandon, Chelsea, 1.00 
cL “ 8. R. Koebler, Boston . 3.00 
4 61 Li Geo. M. Murray, Jersey ngs n 1.80 
k R “ H. T. Marshall, Brockton, Mass. 6.00 
4 Oh u C. A. Simpson, Saxonville, ‘ 5.00 
% 1. “ J. Copeland, Humboldt Basin, rA 
Oregon — ers 
156. t B. F. Underwood, Thorndike, * 
4% 16 a “An Kanui Brother“ (£5)...... 27.25 
“ 16. 40 John Gillies, St. Louls — 1.00 
1 15. ue J. W. Frank, art, lowa . 00 
“u 15. bia L. Löwenthal, Rochester, N. Y D0 
4 16. u Dr. Max. Landsberg, N. Y. 00 
“ 10. u A. Walther, Brooklyn.. 00 
“ 15. 00 E. R. Brown, Elmwood, III .00 
“u 15. * M. Altman, New York City 00 
“ 15 u E. E. Grimshaw, Minneapolis, axe 
e r 
15. e dam Wolfe, Port Byron, N. Y. 3.00 
a“ 15. “ P. Hicks, “ s “ 1.00 
15. t Beni. Gerrish, Jr., Bordeaux, 
nee e 5.00 
18. * W. L. Foster, East Stoughton, 805 
40, Lg W. Eysenbach, Lima, O „50 
„ 15. “ O. H. Phillips, Boston.. 8.00 
w 18. " W. P. E . .. 1.00 
„156. t H. S. Willmes 5.00 
4% 45. tt Mre. Owen Gillott, Parma, Mich. 5,00 
% 18. N D. Sandman, Barre Mills, Wis.. 2.00 
$582.20 


DAMON Y. KILGORE, Acting Treasurer. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THE HIGHLY GRATIFYING growth of tbe subscrip- 
tion lists necessitates the transfer of the Paine 
Bust Subscriptions” to the preceding page, where all 
contributions to that fund will be hereafter acknowl- 
edged as usual. 

Ir 18 pleasant to see a journal published in far-off 
Australia devoting editorially a column and a half 
to the consideration of an article published In THE 
InDEx. This was done by the Maryborough and 
Dunolly Advertiser of March 17, which approvingly 
cites several passages from Mr. James’ first letter to 
THE Inpex on ‘Deliverance, not Perfection, the 
Aim of Religion.” Another Interesting letter from 
the aame finished writer will be found in our present 
issue. 

Mr, STEVENS’ article on another page will be read 
with interest by all, and with agreement by such as 
see no occasion for organized coöperation among lib- 
erals. He ie heartily welcome to TRE INDEX once 
more, and none the less heartily that he comes to op- 
pose measures which we believe absolutely necessary 
to the perpetuation of religious liberty in the United 
States. If his view of the situation is correct, it 
ought to prevail; if not, it neither can nor will. But 
all views should be candidly considered, and we are 
glad to know that readers of TRE INDEX are accus- 
tomed to consider them with entire independence, 


THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND”: 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


April 16. A Friend in Bostou (had) $100.00 
April 28, Mies Marian Hovey, Boston (paid). . . . 100.00 
April17. Wm, H. Sayward, rchester (paid) or} 100 
May 3. Free Lecture Ass'n, New Haven, 75 6 
May 8. Nath. C. Nash, Boston (pald) . 100.00 
May 13. Samuel L. Hill, Florence, Mass, (paid).... 100.00 
$500.00 


Francis E. ABBOT, in trust, 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No. 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 3, 1876, at 
2 P. M., in accordance with the articles of Incorpora- 
tion. 


F. B, A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association is to be held in Boston as follows:— 

Thursday evening, June lat, 7} o’clock, annual 
business meeting in Horticultural Hall, for the elec- 
tion of officers, reading of reports, and addreases on 
the practical aims and work of the Association. 

Friday, June 2d, at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M., sessions 
in Beethoven Hall for essays and addresses. Morn- 
ing subject: Free Religion and the State.“ Af ter- 
noon subject: ‘Free Religion and the Church.“ 

A social festival will be held in Horticultural Hall 
on Friday evening. W. J. POTTER, 

Secretary. 


FRIENDS INDEED. 


The contribution of $75.00 to the fund forthe Cen- 
tennial Congress of Liberals by the Free Lecture As- 
sociation of New Haven, Connecticnt, is worthy of 
special commendation. A private letter says: “The 
last time I wrote to you I mentioned that I hoped to 
do something for the Centennial Congress. Well, I 
laid the matter before the Executive Committee of 
our Free Lectare Association, every member of 
which entered heartily into the project, the result 
being an entertainment to raise a sum to help defray 
the expenses of the Congress, The net proceeds 
were $63.00, this sum being raised by private sub- 
scription to $75.00. Not the least encouraging elr- 
cumstance In this connection was the fact that the 
press of the city advertised the affair withont charge 
in consideration of the object—a thing they have 
never before done for us. The editor of the Register, 
a Democratic journal and not very radical either, 
said to the person who asked him to insert the no- 
tice, ‘Who are these Liberals?’ The answer was 
that Francis E. Abbot, editor of the Boston INDEX, 
was chairman of the committee of arrangements. 
‘All right,’ sald the editor, ‘we will give you the no- 
tice.’ ... I would say, however, that I would not 
have you mention my name In connection with the 
matter, at least not so that I could take credit from 
the notice, for the simple reason that I do not de- 
serve it. There are too many unselfish workers in 
our Association to allow my name to be mentioned 
prominently. The proprietor of the Hall (an Ortho- 
dox man, too) gave us the rent for à nominal sum, 
and the music was also contributed. Perhaps we de- 
serve more credit that we raised the money when our 
‘struggle for existence’ was most severe; that ls, 
while we are getting renewale of subscriptions and 
providing for another year—which is a serious work, 
you know.” à 

The spirit manifested by the Free Lecture Ass 
ciation in this affair is one of the most encouraging 
things which has come to our knowledge for a long 
time. Itahows what generosity and self-sacrifice are 
all ready to start intoʻactivity among liberals, the mo- 
ment that something practical ls proposed to be done. 
We believe they will not be wasted. The plans of 
the Congress of Liberals are rapidly becoming ma- 
tured, and our hopes of great resulta are high. In- 
stead of taking time to answer the endless cavils and 
objections that are raised on all hands against the 
Liberal League, we mean simply to go ahead,” and 
let our summer's work be ita own abundant justifica- 
tion, To these men and women of noble faith and 
generous heart in New Hayen, whom we had the 
pleasure of addressing a few months ago in adyocacy 
of our cause, and to all who have come forward to 
hold up our hands, we can only say with deep grat- 
itude: “We thank you, friends indeed! Your confi- 
dence is new strength, and shal! not be given in vain. 
If the liberals of America are only alive, a splendid 
answer to it will come back from Philadelphia in this 
Centennial Lear.“ 


\ 


TWO KINDS OF BREADTH. 


Mr. Karl Heinzen, the brave and uncompromising 
veteran who for more than twenty-two years has ed- 
ited in this city Der Pionier, an organ of German 
radicalism of the most extreme type, published an 
article, in his issue of May 8, which is entitled to 
special attention at this tlme. A very Intelligent 
young Russian of this city has kindly favored us with 
the following translation of this article :— 


THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE GEEMAN AND AMEB- 
ICAN RADICALS, 


The alliance of Radicals by the p Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia Ii. e., the convention of German 
Liberal Societies during the last week of June] is an 
affair which deserves a timely and thorough conaider- 
ation. We should think it a great mistake to sup- 
pose that the short space of a few days on which they 
will meet together will 3 it. The main 

estlons, particularly those which may present some 

ifficulties, ought to be settled now, so that it may 
not be necessary to waste the then precious time by 
investigating what has to be done, and what not. Of 
course, this does not excinde the possibility that, 
even at Philadelphia during the convention, 
views may be corrected, as well as new ones brought 
to light. But there are questions which, though very 
important, have been discussed very little, or not at 
all. Again. there are other questions about which 
opinions differ in such a degree, that an ent is 
to be hoped only by an all-sided examination. And 
these are just the ones that cannot be Investigated 


too early. 
Among these, the alliance between the German 
and American Radicals is one of the most difficult. 


The most {mportant representatives of American rad- 
icalism are the so-called “Liberal Lesgues, whose 
convention at Philadelphia will follow that of the 
Germans. 

The Liberal Leagues pursue at present no other 
aim than religious enlightenment and emancipation 
of the political sphere from religious influences. 
Can the agitation of the German Radicals be limited 
to that alone? Impossible! Had they advocated 
that only, their convention were entirely superfluous ; 
for they advocated long ago, and propagated every- 
where, what the Liberal Leagues demand at present. 
But suppose that the Germans, for the sake of an 
alliance with the Liberal Leagues, should put aside 
all the other ' great questions, what may they then ex- 
pect from such a one-sided organization? Of course, 
nothing else than the advocacy of {ts particular aim, 
which anyway can be agitated by word and m 
But they will never gain a political influence, which 
is, however, under the Ar circumstances, nec- 
essarily the most essential. Only that party can gain 
political inflaence which chooses for its field of 
action all the interests of the people, True radical- 
ism demande a universal pro ; and the one-sided 
agitation of one question only, without noticing the 
other just as Important ones, le therefore decidedly 
contrary to true radicalism, Under some circum- 
stances, one timely demand may be raised above the 
others, and so a party may be devoted to that one 
especially. But as soon as it leads to the entire ex- 
clusion of all others, then even the victorious agita- 
tlon of it will demand a certain reaction, by which 
the questions thus neglected will afterwards take 
thelr revenge. But, even considering it from a purel 
practical point of view, the interest of the party will 
necessitate the combination and reciprocal effects of 
all questions of progress to be constantly kept in 
view. While the one-sided representatives of special 
interests are always isolated, those who take Interest 
in each other can offer hands for mutual alllance. 
He who agitates exclusively religious emancipation 
cannot expect the coöperation of those who think 
that emancipation from political corruption and re- 
form of the whole political system are more essential 
at present. But, by supporting each other, they form 
à party, and thus profit l 

hould the agitation of the Liberal Leagues be in 
future limited only to narrow boundaries, as it ie 
now, their codperators will be but few. Should they, 
however, enlarge the feld of their agitation, as the Ger- 
man free congregations did—should they also devote 
their interest to all other timely important demands, 
as those of political reform, emancipation of women, 
socialiam, etc.,—then they will command a larger 
force; and the reforms to which they are now exclu- 
sively devoted will be propagated with far greater 
success than can be done by them alone. 

Their main representative, Mr. Abbot, the editor 
of THE INDEX, la against the enlarging of the present 
so-called Demands of LIberallem. It is his opinion 
that one must devote all his power to one aim. 
However true it may be under certain conditions, it 
ls a very narrow view in general. If we apply this 

rinciple to the combat of two large politica] parties, 
t ie evident that that party is lost which follows Mr. 
Abbot’s advice, and gives ita whole strength to the 
principle it advocates. Somewhat different it is with 
< question for life, as, for instance, the abolition of 
avery. 

The Convention of the German Radicals taket 
place before that of the Liberal Leagues. It is 
therefore not impossible that the former may infin- 
ence the latter, especially if the Americans should 
be notified íin an appropriate manner of the views of 
the Germans. Should the Liberal Li es, however, 
pay no attention to it, the Germans will have noth- 
ing else to do but to let them alone, while their plat- 
“ted will, nevertheless, remain a part of that of the 

an. 


Mr. Heinzen considers that the German plan of 
cooperation among radicals ia broader, more compre- 
hensive, and likely to prove more influential, than 
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the plan of the Liberal League, because, as he thinks, 
the former is all-sided,“ aima at ‘‘universal prog- 
resse,“ and “‘chooses for its field of action all the 
interesta of the people,“ while the latter is “‘nar- 
row,“ alms at progress In one direction, and devotes 
itself to simple emancipation of the State from the 
control of the Church. He believes that the German 
plan will command a larger force’’—that le, will 
unite a larger body of supporters—than the plan of 
the Liberal League, because it includes agitation for 
‘political reform, emancipation of women, socialism, 
etc.” And he concludes that the German radicals 
will have nothing to do with the Liberal League, 
unless it enlarges“ ita objects so as to include every- 
thing which interests themselves. 

As to the probable action of the German radicals, 
we are not in a position to form even a conjecture; 
Mr. Heinzen is far better qualified to predict what 
they will do than we are, But nevertheless, in the 
friendliest possible spirit, we wish to remind him 
that, when the question of uniting liberals in hearty 
codperation is raleed, the broadest plan in one point 
of view is the narrowest plan In another. 

No doubt, a platform which is composed of many 
“planks” is In ome sense broader than one which 
comprises only one. But it should be remembered 
that every now plank“ that is added exeludes all 
who do not choose to stand upon it. The German 
radicals, it seems, are in favor of the Liberal League 
platform, which proposes the one end of completing 
the separation of Church and State, and object to it 
only because it does not propose other ends also. 
On the Liberal League platform, then, the German 
and American liberals can all stand on equal terma, 
neither being required to sacrifice a single conric- 
tion; for it is a great mistake to auppose that any 
one ie required to suppress his individual convictions, 
or to limit his individual efforts for other objects 
than that of the Liberal League. A man who joins 
an association for the purpose of preventing frauds 
at the ballot-box does not cnt himself off from join- 
ing another association for the purpose of ralsing 
funds to relieve the Herzegovinians. But if he 
refuses to join any ussociation that does not in its 
platform adopt the objects of all other associations In 
which he may be interested, he cute himself off from 
coöperation with all except those who agree with 
him on all subjects, 

Is this broad or liberal? Ie it ‘‘all-sided” for A to 
say to B, “I will not help you do something which I 
also want to have done, unless you help me do some- 
thing which you do not want to have done’? That 
isa kind of bargaining which, plainly stated, we do 
not believe that upright Mr. Heinzen would sanction 
fora moment. Yet that ia precisely the kind of bar- 
gaining to which he does In fact invite the Liberal 
League, The German radicals, as represented by 
the manifesto of their sub-committee in THE INDEX 
of December 16, 1875, propose three amendments of 
the United States Constitution :— 


1. Abolition of the Presidency. 

9, Abolition of the Senate. 

“3, Transfer of the whole Administration of the 
State to a single assembly of always responsible rep- 
resentatives of the people, whose individual mem- 
bers can at any time be recalled by their constituents 
and replaced by others.’’ 

Now we are not prepared to say that these steps 
would be wise or good; they may be, but we doubt 
it; we need to hear much discussion of their merits 
before we could approve them. The same Is true of 
a majority, probably, of American-born radicals. 
Certainly we could not individually join in buying 
the support of German-born radicals by pledging our- 
self to work for these three amendments: and it does 
not appear to us ‘‘all-sided’’ or “broad” or ‘liberal’ 
at all, to exact euch a pledge as the condition of co- 
operation with the Liberal League. The Germans, 
according to Mr. Helnzen, approve and sympathize 
with the proposal to separate completely the Church 
and the State; yet he substantially advises them not 
to ald those who seek this mutually approved object, 
unless the latter will first consent to ald him in other 
objects which they do not approve. Such a coalition 
as this would be contrary to every principle of high 
political morality. Rather than be a party to it, we 
should cheerfally see all our efforts to establish the 
Liberal League prove a failure, We do not aim at 
success on any such terms; and the German radicals 
will not increase the respect felt for them by their 
American-born brothers, if they seriously propose 
any such terms. 

No—the broader“ you make a platform by multi- 
plying its essential planks, the ‘‘narrower” you make 
it by reducing the number of ita honest supporters. 
That platform has true “breadth” which enables all 


of like purposes to act together efficiently and with 
self-respect. The platform of the Liberal League is 
so broad that German and American liberals (the dis- 
tinction Is itself ridiculous, for all American citizens 
are Americans, no matter where they were born) can 
all unite to work for it, if they choose to respect each 
others’ independent opinions on other subjects; and 
there ia no sort of obligation not to work for other 
platforms In other ways. But the platform of the 
German radicals ia so “narrow” that only they them- 
aelves can work for it, They do well to work for it, 
whether broad or narrow, if they think It good; 
and we are very glad that they should make an or 
ganized appeal to the public on its behalf, since that 
la the best way to get a hearing for their cause, But 
we shall be sorry, if they cannot or will not join with 
the Liberal League in a cause which they themselves 
approve, merely because the Liberal League does not 
join with them In a cause which it does not as yet ap- 
prove; and we shall be still more sorry, if they put 
their refusal on the ludicrously weak ground of the 
superior breadth“ and ‘‘all-sidedness” of their own 
narrow platform. The Liberal League has no fa- 
vors to ask of any other association as such; It simply 
appeals to all individuals who approwe Its object, 
whether they belong to other associations or not, to 
help it secure the separation of Church and State. 
This object constitutes a platform as broad“ as re- 
Uglous liberty itself; and all who believe in religious 
liberty will be perfectly at home upon it, If they 
choose to be reasonable rather than wilful. Whoever 
does so can belong to ns many associations for other 
objects as he pleases; and probably every member of 
the Liberal League will belong to many such. But 
since they cannot all think alike on all subjects, it 
will be wise neither to refuse each other coöperation 
where they agree nor yet to seek arbitrarily to force 
their own idiosyncrasies on all the rest, That is the 
secret of all lasting union, and we believe that many 
have now discovered it, 
— ‘ooo — — 
METEOROLOGICAL AND POLITICAL. 


I wonder what May-day was in New England! 
Here in the capital of South Carolina we had a cold 
rain-storm and ea north-east wind with quite a New 
England air about it. The thermometer went down 
to 45°, The day before it had been ranging from 80° 
to 88°, and the heat continued far into the night. 
Then came thunder, and lightning, and floods, and 
the grayeat of May mornings. Within twelve hours 
the mercury went down forty degrees. There was 
nothing to do but look up again discarded flannels, 
pile the wood Into our hospitable great fireplace, and 
keep within doors,—with occasional peeps down Into 
the old garden under our windows which was all 
aglow with roses, and up into the magnificent mag- 
nolla tree that has refreshed our eyes through winter 
and spring, and is now budding for a glory which we 
shall not ses, It is plain that one does not wholly 
escape great and sudden changes of temperature by 
coming Bonth. Yet we congratulated ourselves that 
we were not in the midst of the snow-storm which 
the telegraph reported in Pennsylvania on May-day, 
and that we were surrounded by an atmosphere that 
must soon recover from the effects of this blast from 
the north-east, And the recovery has come,—almost 
too much of it, Yesterday and to-day—I write on 
Sunday, May Ich—the mercury has mounted above 
80° again, and flannels and fireplaces have evil 
suggestions, Yet what roses bloom under this seun- 
ahlne! And we shall turn northward soon, grateful 
that our eyes have beheld such beauty, and gratefal 
to the little city, though of evil political reputation, 
for the better promise of health that has come from 
ita salubrious air, 

I have, this last week, conscientiously attended 
the South Carolina Democratic State Convention 
(for electing delegates to the National Convention at 
St. Louls), as I attended a month ago the similar 
Convention of the Republican party, The two con- 
ventions present in strong contrast the old and the 
new eras of South Carolina politics. Of the Republi- 
can Convention the majority of the members were 
colored; and of the white members the majority 
were new residents that have come from the North 
since the war, The prealdent of the body and the 
chairman of the delegation it elected to the National 
Republican Conyention were both colored men, 
The Democratic Convention represented the old citi- 
zens of the State,—or rather the old governing class, 
There were three or four ex-Governors in it, and 
„Generals“ and Colonels“ without number,—all, of 
course, of the Confederate army. I doubt if a ner- 
looking body of men could be assembled in any pollt- 
ical convention in the country. Judging by evl- 


dences of intelligence and character, one would say 
that these are the men that ought to be in control of 
the government of the State; and it does not acem 
strange that they have not taken kindly to the gov- 
ernmont which has been established and administered 
by the party represented in the other Convention. 
If it were safe to say that the soundest political prin- 
ciples and the most humane and progressive ideas go 
with culture and blood, one could hardly hesitate 
with which convention to cast his lot. 

But it needs no long memory to recall the fact that 
it was just the class of men of whom this Democratic 
Convention was made up that upheld slavery and the 
old South Carolina oligarchy, carried throngh the act 
of Secession, made war upon the United States flag, 
fought for slavery against the Union, and, when 
conquered, were discovered, In the early days of re- 
construction, plotting to nullify the Act of Emanci- 
pation by a Black Code“ that would have practi- 
cally reduced the negroes again to bondage, And re- 
calling this brief history it becomes clear that the 
only way to meet the dire political exigency which 
the acts of these men had brought upon their State 
und country, was by negro suffrage and negro eligi- 
bility to office, sven with all the involved possibili- 
tles of avil, resulting from ignorance, and mental and 
moral inexperience. 

But years and experience bring their lessons, and 
it is evident that both parties have been learning. A 
large portion of the Republican party, led now by 
Governor Chamberlain, are fully awake to the fact 
that in order to keep the sacred trust of government 
and to be worthy to keep it, the party must put all 
selfish and personal aggrandizement aside, and seek 
only for honesty, justice, efficiency, and economy of 
administration, And the Democratic party are be- 
ginning to see, even in this State, that certain polit- 
ical events, when they have once happened, have 
happened forever and are'irreversible. In this Dem- 
ocratic Convention three black men sat as delegates, 
and were most cordially received, And they were 
assured by epeakers and resolutions that the Demo- 
cratic party would guard as strictly as the Republican 
all the political and personal rights of the colored 
people. I have seen Qgmocrats in the Legislature 
listening with respect to the speaking of their colored 
fellow-members, and deigning to reply to thelr ar- 
gaments; and when the old aristocratic South Caro- 
linian has met his former slave as an equal in legls- 
lative and political debate, the day for any revolu- 
tlonary act against the black man’s rights has gone by. 

To be sure, I overheard a young sprig of one of the 
old white families say that if it were not for the 
Union soldiers here, the white folka would make 
short work of that nigger legislature in the State 
House.“ But this young fellow, not yet out of his 
teens, was not, I believe, so true a prognosticator of 
the future conditions and action of political parties 
in the State as was the old negro with whom I talked 
the other night, —physleally about as unpromising a 
specimen for a voter as one could find, and able 
neither to read nor write, but who sald he didn’t care 
any more whether they called him Democrat or Re- 
publican; what he wanted, and many more like him, 
was honest government; and he ahould vote for the 
man set up who knew best the straight way of right, 
right before him, and would walk in it, Here was 
wisdom born of political experience; and the party 
in South Carolina (and, it may be added, in the 
country) that will appeal to such wisdom and ute it, 
is ere long to win the day. W. J. v. 


OCURRRNT EVENTS, 


BY B. C. 


The opening exercises of the Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia passed off to the satlefactlon of the newspa- 
per reporter, at least, and apparently, also, to that of 
the really t crowd of people assembled. The 
poe of Bishop Simpson—judged from a philosoph- 
cal, theological, national, or centennial point of view 
—was sufficiently remarkable for that, or for any 
other, occasion. The hymn of Mr. Whittier was like 
other hymns which he has written, and to those fa- 
miliar with his verses needa no other description. 
Of the cantata of Mr. Sidney Lanier, the less sald the 
better. The address of President Grant was brief 
and appropriate, and was, in fact, much better word- 
ed than were the s, es of Mr. Welch and General 
Hawley. Altho) the Exhibition, as a whole, is in 
a state of great forwardness—considering the inert- 
ness of the people of the country with regard to 
it, during its early stages—none of the departments 
are yet in complete order, and as this fact lo gener- 
ally unders , the number of visitors upon any one 
day, with the exception of the opening, has thus far 
been small. It is too soon, as yet, to express any 
opinion with to the success of the Exhibition 
as compared with like exhibitions of other countries. 


In one thing, however, the Exhibition seems al- 
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ready to have been quite successful; namely, In call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Puritan Sabbath is 
a provincial Institution, the laws of which cannot 


conelatently be applied to anything of an interna- 
tional character. oi 


he Commissioners, several weeke 
ago, decided (after a brief debate) to close the build- 
inga of the Exhibition on Sundays, but to leave the 
nds open, Later, however, they reconsidered 
e last vote, and decided to close the grounds as 
well as the buildings. Energetic protests against the 
decision of the Commissioners are coming in from 
all parts of the country, and what js more, many of 
these protests contain reasons which are clearly un- 
answerable. No one,, unbampered by theological 
prejudice, could imagine for a moment that there 
would be any impropriety, much less any ein, in at- 
tending the Exhibition on Sunday rather than on 
Saturday or gree The idea, moreover, that 
Sunday can be rightly passed only ln church-goin 
and psalm-alnging ls an exploded r whic 
men old enough to act as Centennial Commissioners 
should have gotten through with many years ago. 
If the Exhibition be closed on Sundays, hundreda of 
thousands of people—precisely the people, moreover, 
who would be likely to receive benefit from it—will 
be debarred from attending It, from the elmple fact, 
trifling as it may appear to many, that they cannot 
afford in these hard times to give up the amount of a 
day's wages lu addition to paying the regular en- 
trance-fee. A very large meeting, presided over by 
the venerable Dr. Furness, was held in Philadelphia 
last Saturday, and an address to the Commissioners 
was unanimously adopted, requesting them to open 
the grounds and buildings on Sundays, either free or 
at a reduced rate. It is to be hoped that the Commis- 
sioners may yet have the good seuse to take thie step, 
which we are glad to observe, is advised by the sec- 
ular press throughout the country, 


Congress of course did very little work last week, 
and nearly all the members naturally accepted the 
invitation to visit Philadelphia. We wonder if any 
member of Congress was troubled In conscience 
during his trip by the fact that he was deadheaded“ 
over the road by Colonel Tom“ Scott, a gentleman 
who has been industriously lobbying during the 
winter for an appropriation from Congress to help 
him in building the Texas and Pacific Rallroad. But 
perhaps we should not allow thie suggestion to ob- 
trade at this time of Centennial rejoicing. It may 
be well, however, to remember, at some future time, 
that had it not been for Scott's free passes, Congress 
might not have adjourned for three days last week. 
The Senate ed a resolation directing the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to examine the matter of 
Chinese immigration; and the House directed the 
Committee on Ways and Means to investigate the 
management of the New York Custom House, With 
the exception of the passage of the bill for carrying 
into effect the provisions of the treaty with the 
Hawaiian Islands, and a debate upon the Post-Office 
Appropriation Bill, nothing of Interest took place in 
either House. 


A yart ae letter from Secretary Fish, addressed 
to Mr. Hoffman, our Chargé d'Affaires at London, 
and intended for the perusal of Lord Derby, has 
been Fan Mr. Fish goes over the Whole 
ground of our treaty relations with England on the 
zubject of the extradition of criminals, with especial 
reference to the present position of England with 
regard to the case of Winslow. He shows conclu- 
sively that under the existing treaty (that.of 1842) 
between the United States and Great Britain, ‘‘in 
each country surrendered fugitives have been tried 
for other offences than those for which they had 
been delivered’; that, for instance, a man extradited 
from this couutry for forgery has been tried in Eng- 
land for larceny, an offence for which he could not 
have been surrendered. He shows that the two gov- 
ernments have always agreed heretofore In their 
construction of the and In Ito practical applica- 
thon; criticlees the Parliamen act of 1810; de- 
clines to admit that a law passed by one country can 
alter the provisions of a treaty previously accepted by 
both countries; expresses aurprise that Great Brit- 
ain should have raised this obstacle’ at the t 
moment, when three criminals in her possession are 
desired by our government; cites a number of cases 
in support of hia various positions; {intimates that 
the continuance of the extradition clause of the 
treaty may depend upon the present decision of 
Great Britaln; and concludes by directing Mr. Hoff- 
man not to enter Into any stipulation or understand- 
ing as to the trial of Winslow In case he is delivered 
up to justice, No reply to this letter of Mr. Fish bas 
as yet been made public. 


The Democrata of Connecticut have nominated 
Mr. Barnum for Senator, and he will be chosen by 
the Legislature. As a Representative, Mr. Barnum 

been remarkable chiefly for his absencea from 
Washington. He is of no value aa a legislator, and 
owes his nomination to his wealth,—a fact which, in 
4 State possessing many Democrats of irreproachable 
character and of unquestioned ability, does not help 
the Democratic chances for succeas at the next elec- 
on. These chances huya been lessened also by a 
seemingly trifling affair, the publication of a very 
silly letter written by Fitzhugh, the Democratic 
door-keeper of the House of Representatives. This 
gentleman, elated with his position, allowed his ela- 
tlon to slop over in a letter to a Texas friend, who, 
expecting an appointment from Fitzhugh and not 
receiving it, published the letter. Fitzhugh, and the 
ridiculous stuff contained in his letter, would merit 
no attention, were it not that the character of Demo- 
cratic appointees ia just now a matter of some im- 
portance, and it must be confessed that some recent 
selections have been extremely unfortunate, More- 


over, no party in opposition can afford to make itself 
ridiculous, even by the appointment of a silly door- 
keeper, 


Another scene in the Beecher-Bowen farce was 
plage in the vestry of Plymouth Church last week 
n the attempt to take action upon the report of the 
Committee which has been examining the character 
of Bowen, After a variety of propositions had been 
considered and rejected, and after Dr. Ward (Bowen's 
counsel and editor of the Independent) had been ex- 
elled from the meeting for Insulting Mr. Beecher, 
t was finally agreed that Mr. Bowen might tell his 
terrible secret to Dr. Taylor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, on condition that the latter should never ro- 
veal it. Dr. Taylor bas since declined to act as a 
safe“ for Bowen's secret, and what Bowen will do 
with it now we cannot even guess. No anewer has 
been made, and it is safe to prophesy that none will 
ba made, by Beecher to Moulton’s propositions for a 
trial of the case between them upon its merits and 
before an impartial committee or jury. The argu- 
ments upon the reopening of the case of Beecher vs. 
Moulton have been made before the General Term at 
8 but the decision has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Opponents of capital punishment have an excel- 
lent opportunity to test the correctness of some of 
their theories in deciding what should be done with 
the man in Boston who has been convicted of the 
murder of a little gir) In a church belfry, and who 
now confesses that he not only murdered the little 
girl, but that he has aleo committed several other 
murders or murderous assaults. The motive in each 
case seems to have been elther lust or pure deviltry. 
Upon one occasion, he asserts, he left his house with 
a determination to kill somebody, and finding an 
Irish servant-girl in a lonely place he thereu 
killed her. How could this man be ‘reformed’? 
He has enjoyed all the advantages of modern civiliz- 
ation and of Christian preaching, having been em- 
7 for several years as a soxton of a Baptist 

burch. We have never been in favor of banging, 
but will some good philanthropist tell us if those 
people are wrong who have expressed a feeling of 
thankfulness that this manis to be executed next 
week? If there be any truth in the theory of “the sur- 
vival of the flttest, who Is ‘‘fijtest’’ to survive,—this 
man or those who would become his victims if he 
should be allowed to live? 


Turkish affaire are approaching a crisis. The 
Herzegovinians are firm in refusing to accept the pro- 
osed plan of Ae and although Montenegro 
— not formally declared war, no obstacle is put in 
the way of those who wish to help the people of 
Herzegovina. Servia {a said to be arming, and may 
at any time put herself among the active enemies of 
her nominal master, especially if the revolt In Bosnia, 
which begins in a formidable manner, should con- 
tinue to spread. An insurrection is reported aleo in 
Bulgaria, but of this we have no particulars as yet. 
To add to Turkish troubles, an affair which may 
have serious results has occurred at Salonica, where 
the French and German consuls have been killed by 
a mob, Official reports (Turkish) put the blame 
upon the American consul who it is stated endeav- 
ored to rescue from her Mohammedan protectors a 
Greek girl who had been converted to Mohammedan- 
fem, is house was surrounded by a mob, and the 
other consuls, coming to his assistance, were killed. 
Later reports state that the American consul was not 
in the clty at the time. Vessels of war have been 
ordered to Salonica by nearly all the European pow- 
ers, although the Porte has hastened to apologize and 
to make offers of reparation to France and Ge a 
A conference (which may become an historic mile- 
stone) of Bismarck, Gortschakoff, and Andrassy, bas 
been in session for some days, and as we write fe atill 
in session, at the house of the first in Berlin. It is 
understood that the deliberations of the conference 
have regard to Turkish difficulties and the action rel- 
ative thereto of the Great Powers of Europe. Many 
pes le believe that the end of Turkish rule im Europe 
s about to come; but the holders of Turkish bonds 
are unwilling to believe this, and it is quite ble 
that some arrangement will be made to keep Turkey 
from dissolution in order that her creditors may not 
lose all their money, 
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BNGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, April 22, 1876. 

Your readers will be aware that we have in Eng- 
land a large and powerful society called The Na- 
tonal Secular Society,” or, more shortly, the N. S. 
S., which devotes | to the propagandism of free- 
thought and republicaniem, guarda rational interests 
when they are assailed, defends weak members of 
“the falth,“ agitates for religious, social, and polit- 
ical reforma, and serves as a general rallying-point of 
liberal thought. The annual conference of this body 
in May, 1875, caused some sensation, and the 
XLYivme Siecle, a leading French paper, gave a long 
and accurate account of its proceedings, approving 
highly of two or three of the resolutions come to, one 
of which was to insue diplomas to those qualified to 
lacture on our platform, and another to Issue a Free- 
thinker's Text Book, a kind of armory for freethink- 
ers, and a sign-post to direct students what to read. 
Diplomas have duly been taken ont by various lect- 
urers, myself among the number, and the approval 
thus given seeme likely to prove beneficial. 

The issue of the Tert Book has just commenced. 
Tha executive appointed as editors Charles Brad- 
—.— Charles Watte, and myself, one or two others 
having been asked to assist, but having pleaded over- 


work and othercauses of hinderance, The Tezt Book 
is to supply argumente Theism and Christ- 
ianity, and is to give an exposition of secularism. It 
ia, in fact, to be a resumé of freethought arguments, 
wherewith the busy may equip themselves, if they 
have not time to study the original authorities for 
themselves. The Theistic portion was, by arran 
ment of the editors, assi to Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
Christian to myself, the Secular to Mr. Watts, and it 
was decided that the book should be issued in 
monthly numbers. The first number, entitled 
“Man: Whence and How,“ ap on April 1, and 
already the third thonsand je almost exhausted, two 
editions running ont of print within the first week. 
It contains a solid foundation for the attack on 
Christianity to be made later by myself, destroying 
entirely the authority of the creation of man, on the 
truth of which depends the Christian fabric, arguing 
first, from the literary point of view, that the narra- 
tive is untrustworthy and onhistoric; then that the 
Bible account fixes believers to six thousand years 
for the age of mankind; and then bringing a vast 
mass of Information from the various sciences which 
bear upon this point, giving In each case, the scien- 
tific authority, so that the statements made may rest 
upon unassailable ground. The firet number re | 
contalned half the section, which will be complete 
in No. 2, to be published on May 1. The next sec- 
tion will be entirely devoted to Thelem, will trace re- 
ligion upwards from fetichism, and will give the 
atheistic argument tersely and exhauetively. This 
section will probably occupy about two monthly 
numbers, and will be succeeded by the commence- 
ment of my share of the labor,—the arguments against 
Christianity, 

The only word said against the published com- 
mencement of the Text Book has come from a bitter 
personal enemy of Mr. Bradlaugh’s, who objects that 
the Mosaic cosmogony need not be attacked any 
more than the Hindu or any other cosmogony, and 
also that there are too many quotations in the book. 
To the first objection the obvious answer {s that, if 
writing a book for Hinda freethinkers, the Hindu 
cosemogonies would be attacked, just as, In writi 
for those in Christian lands, the prevailing sapersti- 
tion ie the one to strike at; to the second, a Text 
Book which was simply an essay written by one man 
and containing hia personal opinions would be an ab- 
surdity. Such a work must give a résumé of opin- 
ions, and éreethinkers, in ng from the scientific 
basis, will do so with more effect, by quoting Agassiz, 
Lyell, Huxley, and Darwin, than quoting Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh; and, fortunately, ea Bradlaugh 
has the wisdom and humility to see this, and to 
search for, and pat at the disposal of those who look 
to him for guidance, the very best weapons which 
modern science affords for the attack on the supersti- 
tions of theday. If the tag ce J parts are as suc- 
eessful as the first, English freethinkers will have 
cause to congratulate themselves on the issue by the 
National Secular Soclety of so much-needed a book. 

The National Secular Society Song and Hymn Book 
has also made a considerable success, and is on lts 
way to a third edition, although only published in 
December last. It is a pleasant 1. a ol growing 
strength that from various parts of the globe come 
suggestions for closer union between freethinkers in 
different countries, Secular societies are starting up 
in Australia and in Italy, among other places. Even 
in Rome itself a society is now forming, and these 
send friendly messages, asking whether some kind of 
International Secular Society might not advanta- 
geously be formed. This is a question which will, 
very probably, come before us at our next Confer- 
ence, which le to be held at Leeds in the coming 
June. We hope to muster there strongly, and re- 
cruit our energies for the esmay, campaign. Some 
who do not formally belong to the society, but who 
are one with it in heart and object, will be with us. 
Among these la Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, whose 
reappearance in public life after his long and severe 
illness is warmly welcomed by all, and whose words 
will be listened to with interest and thoughtful at- 
tention. The only unpleasant feature of these gath- 
erings is that there le usually present at auch meet- 
ings a small knot of noisy free-lances, who are 
good at grumbling but at nothing else, and who, In- 
stead of working to forward the general cause, do 
nothing all the year, and then show their devotion 
by eri cling any thing that has been done by any- 
body else. esa folk do not really hinder business, 
as every body knows their entire hollowness and use 
lessness, but they just make a small unpleasantness 
which is gladly caught up and utilized by Scripture 
readers and other amall fry, 

Matters ecclesiastical are quiet just now, during 
the Easter recess, and there is a general lull before 
the coming storm. Both theologically and politically 
we may, as sailors say, look out for squalls,” for 
many dangerous clouds are rolling up on all sides. 
Theologically, there is the dread of disruption In the 
Church Establishment, from the pressure of the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act against the Rituallatic 
body, and the whispers of the secession of a Uniate 
Church deepen in intensity aa more prosecutions are 
threatened, and priest after priest is menaced, The 
Liberal element ia also one of danger to the stability 
of the Church, for the efforts of such men as Dean 
Stanley to widen her borders and to destroy ber ex~ 
clusiveness raise so much opposition from the nar- 
rower sections, that the Church quivers with the 
shocks, and the victory of the Broad Church party 
would be the signal for the fall of the Establishment. 
Politically, things are also dark. Falling wages, over- 
stocked market, rising prices, are now met by our 
pier government with increased taxation, and a rise 
in the Estimates to upwards of E78. 000, 000. Add to 
this material distress the irritatlon and bitterness 
caused by domestic blondering—the Merchant Ship- 
ping Bill, the two Slave Circulars, the Suez Canal 
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Parchase, the Royal Titles Bill, the Indifference to 
British subjects abroad,—and you will understand 
that we are in a somewhat restless and critical state. 
We have been finding out how capitally we can get 
on without our Royal Family. Our fature Empress 
has been in Germany; our Prince Imperial in In- 
dia and t; our grand Duke of Edinb in 
Russia and Berlin; our Prince Leopold in Italy; 
our Duke of Connaught in Algeria,—and yet, sad to 
say, the government of the country has gone on, and 
„nobody seemed one pany the worse.” Things are 
broad out rapidly into a republic. American 
friends, will you not parge the name, so that the sec- 
ond-born republic of English stock may have no cause 
to blush for her slater? 


Communicationg. 


ON THE REVIEW OF TYNDALL AND MAR- 
TINEAU IN THE LONDON “SPECTATOR,” 


To THE EDITOB or THE INDEX: 

Tyndall’s essay on “Materialism and its Oppo- 
nents“ has been reviewed in the London Spectator. 
The reviewer says that Tyndall ie answering the va- 
rious critics of his Belfast Address, and chiefly Mar- 
tineau, one of the ablest of them, He says that he 
is bewlldered whenever Tyndall takes to reasoning 
on the theological and metaphysical speculations 
which underlie physical philosophy; that he has pe- 
rused the essay twice or thrice, and cannot under- 
stand what ‘really la its drift and teaching“; and 
that it must remain one of the obscurest riddlea of 
modern literature.” His exceeding difficulty of un- 
derstanding” the drift and teaching of the easay 
arises, he says, from his bewilderment as to what 
the main positions of Tyndall’s argument jointly 
amount to. 

The reviewer says that Tyndall complains that 
Martineau, without having any excuse, has misun- 
derstood him as saying that he can ‘explain’ mind 
from matter’; and that Tyndall maintains, and 
somewhat elaborately proves, that he has always said 
just the contrary. Here, then, is Tyndall's firat po- 
altion. Whatever strength there may be in material- 
ism, there is one great and impassable flaw in it, It 
cannot bridge the galf between matter and conscious- 
ness, So far, then, Professor Tyndall is not a mate- 
rialist.”” But no sooner is this position, of the spec- 
ulative failure of materialiam, clearly established in 
the reviewers mind, than, to his bewilderment, he 
finds himself overwhelmed by another position in 
which he says a clasa of different opinions are aa pos- 
itively, y, and dogmatically expressed. For in- 
stance, Tyndall says, ‘were not man’s origin impli- 
cated, we should accept without a murmur the deri- 
vation of animal and vegetable life from what we 
call inorganic nature. The conclusion of pure intel- 
lect points this way, and no other. But this purity ia 
troubled by our interests in this life, and by our 
hopes and fears in the world to come. Reason is 
traversed by the emotions, anger risingin the weak- 
er heads to the height of suggesting that the compen- 
dious shooting of the inquirer would be an act agree- 
able to God and serviceable to man.“ The foes of 
thie ‘conclusion of the pure intellect,” saye Tyndall, 
Include “not only the ignorant and the passionate, 
but a minority of minds of high caliber and culture, 
—lovers of freedom, moreover, who still find the eth- 
ic life of their religion unimpaired, though its objec- 
tive bull be riddled by logie.“ Considerations of 
courtesy for these, says Tyndall, onght to influence 
the form of our argument; but the substance of it 
“onght to be presented in unmitigated strength.“ 
Here, says the reviewer, the only flaw, he now says, 
in the materialistic argument is, not its inability to 
bridge the gulf between molecules and conscious- 
ness, on which he had previously inaisted, but onl 
man’s dislike to face the conclusiona of pure intel- 
lect when they are disagreeable to himself“; and 
thus, the reviewer says, that very materialist ar- 
gument,“ with “the hopeless and ineradicable flaw in 
It, which Tyndall had seen and pointed out, for 
failing to recogolze which he reproaches bia critics, 
“he now finds one of ‘unmitigated strength.“ These 
discrepancies are puzzling enough,’’ 

Puzzling aronga if the positions and the state- 
ment respecting them are fairly set forth, which they 
are not, The reviewer seta forth the positiona so as 
to make Tyndall akin to the sizar, who, when asked 
whether the earth moves round the sun, or the aun 
round the-earth sald: Sometimes the one and some- 
times the other.“ The inconsistency suggested does 
not exist. It is true that Tyndall has always said 
that he cannot explain,“ or logically infer, a state of 
mind from a stata of matter; but it is not true that it 
is only now that Tyndall appears to maintain that 
the pure ‘intellect’”’ has not any ‘‘speculative fault 
to find with materialism”’; and, that It is only ‘cour- 
tesy’... which makes Professor Tyndall tender with 
the antimaterialists’’; and that if their position ba 
worthy of respect it is not“ on account of any ‘‘spec- 
nlative strength in it, but solely because it is a source 
of ‘ethic life’ in themselves“; for, as he says Tyndall 
remarks, the ‘objective’ truth of their religion has 
been positively riddled by lode. 

In this Tyndall does not take a new “position,”’ for, 
in the address, he says: “You cannot satisfy the 
homan understanding in its demand for logical con- 
tinulty between molecular processes and the phenom- 
ena of the human mind. This. is a rock on which 
materialism must ineyitably split whenever it pre- 
tends to be a complete philosophy of the human 
mind.” But this is not inconsistent with Tyndall's 
materialism. He saye that he cannot explain how 
mind results from matter, but he believes that it 
does, though he can no more explain why it is, than 
he can explain why water should result from a com- 


bination of oxygen and hydrogen, He says, in the 
essay, Matter I define as that mysterious thing by 
which all thia [including mind] 1s accomplished. 
How it came to have thia power I never ventured an 
opinion” ; and in the address Tyndall plainly implies 
at the materialistic ent ought to be presented 
In unmitigated strength; and that pure intellect” 
points to no other derivation of man, physically and 
intellectually, than “from what we call inorganic 
nature.“ He says, Had our education been purely 
scientific, or sufficiently detached from Influences, 
which, however ennobling in another domain, have 
always proved hindrances and delusions when intro- 
duced as factors into the domain of physics, the sel- 
entific mind never could have swerved from a law of 
growth, or allowed itself to accept the anthropo- 
morphism which regarded each succeasive [geolog- 
ical] stratum as a kind of mechanic's bench for the 
manufacture of new spécies out of all relation to the 
old.“ And to add strength to the materialistic posi- 
tion he says, Is there not a temptation to close, to 
nome extent,... with Bruno, who declared ‘‘that 
matter la not that mere empty capacity which philos- 
ophers have pictured her to be, but the universal 
mother who brings forth all things as the frait of her 
own womb?” and who ‘‘came to the conclusion that 
Nature in ber productions does not imitate the tech- 
nic of man. Her process ls one of unravelling and 
unfolding. The infinity of forms under which mat- 
ter appears were not impressed upon it by an exter- 
nal artificer; by ite intrinsic force and virtue it brings 
these forms forth.“ Tyndall said “we naturally and 
rightly reject the monstrous notion that any form of 
life could possibly arise ont of such matter“ as s 
combination of dead sensationiess atoms; and he saye 
the argument placed in the mouth of Bishop Butler 
“suffices, in my opinion, to crush out all such ma- 
terialism as this.“ It is thie materialism that is ad- 
vocated by Buchner, Bradlaugh, and Underwood, 

Referring to Darwin's idea of the origin of life from 
a small number of created forma, Tyndall sald that 
he did not see any advantage in diminishing the 
number to one primordial form; ‘‘elther let us open 
our doors freely to the conception of creative acts, or, 
abandoning them, radically change our notions o 
matter, —letting us infer that he abandons the idea 
of the creation of organic forms, and that he agreed 
with Lucretius that we could do without the med- 
dling of the gods. You said that Tyndall had not 
made any change in his notions of matter, and I 
think you are right; only that what you describe Tyn- 
dall to mean as a poan force is what Tyndall 
means by a living force, polar force with him 1 
living force, Weiss, perceiving this, sald Tyndall h. 
changed his notion of matter, but we have not any 
evidence of change,“ but only a fuller expression of 
his opinion. The critics in Blackwood’s and Fraser’s 
Magazines declared that the drift of the address is to 
teach materialism and atheism; but Proctor has re- 
cently declared that, rightly understood, it does not 
teach either, while Tyndall admits that he is a ma- 
terialist but not an atheistic one; and he says in the 
essay that the inorganic, the vegetable, and the an- 
imal “worlds constitute a unity in which I picture life 
immanent everywhere.“ Butatheists and pantheists 
have pictured life as immanent in matter. Cicero’s 
“beloved” Dicmarch sald that neither man nor beast 
has a soul distinct from matter, and that the power 
of hegre and acting is equally diffused through all 
living les, and is inseparable from them; and 
Strato, who lu the third century B. C. was the In- 
stractor in the school of Aristotle, said that there was 
no mind separate from the body, and that the forma- 
tion of the world was not the result of a God in or 
distinct from matter. The 8 Bruno held the 
doctrine of life immanent in matter; he sald that 
God is “the original and immanent cause of the uni- 
verse,” and that “Power, Wisdom, and Love are hia 
attributes.“ He declared that the form, moving 
canse, and end of organic beings are identical not 
only with each other, but also with the conatituent 
matter of the organisms’; that God caused the 
worlds to come forth out of himself,“ and that God 
is Nature working.” The point on which Tyndall 
closes with Bruno is that of life being immanent in 
matter; but we must not call him a 1 for he 
rejects the idea of God working in Nature. In the 
preface of the seventh edition of the address, he says, 
that our sun and planets were once diffused through 
space as an impalpable haze, out of which by conden- 
sation came our solar system“; that the earth unfit 
for ages to maintain life... is now covered with 
visible living things,“ which are not formed from 
matter different from that which surrounde them, 
And in reference to the question of the introduction 
of life, whether it “was implicated in the nebule— 
as E of a vaster and wholly Incomprebensible Life, 
or is the work of a Being standing outeide the nebu- 
les, who fashioned it as the potter does bis clay,“ 
Tyndall says, that as far as the eye of science has 
hitherto ranged through Nature, no Intrasion of 
puny creative power into any serles of phenomena 

as ever been observed. The assumption of sucha 
power to account for special phenomena has always 
proved a fallure. It is opposed to the very epirit of 
science,” 

When Tyndall speaks of our reverence for” the 
“Oreator” of matter, we must sup that he admits 
some ultimate act of God In relation to matter; but 
he refers that to some undefined time prior to the 
nebuloaity of our system, On this he la reticent, but 
he ridicules the idea that the power manifested In 
the universe, which he dare not call “He,” Mind,“ 
or Cause, should be represented as an Atom 
Manufacturer’ (as does Clark Maxwell), or as an 
“Artificer of Souls“; Tyndall says it suggests doubts 
as to whether those who hold these notions were 
ever really penetrated with the solemnity of solving 
the problem of life; and, he says, when we consider 
the supposition that this power turns out annually, 


in England and Wales, a quarter of a million of souls, 
who, according to the dictum of Carlyle, are mostly 
fools, the increase does not say much in regard to 
reverence for Divine operations. 

Tyndall said, six years ago, that the notion that 
the consciousness of to-day was evolved out of uncon- 
scious primeval mist may be too monstrous to be en- 
tertained by any sane mind, but that it would not ap- 
pear so if we bad been impregnated with the notion 
of Goethe, that “matter is the living garment of 
God“; and, he said, without a total revolution“ in 
the prevalent notions of matter, the hypothesis of 
evolution must be condemned.” That revolution 
will be the notion that all matter is alive. 

Yours respectfully, , 
OHN CHAPPELLSMITH. 

New Harmony, Ind. . 


(ee 
WORSHIPPING THE GOLDEN CALF. 


ORLAND, Ind., March 27, 1876. 
Mn. F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir, — Being an earnest believer in the truth 
of the Declaration of Independence, and belleving 
that it ia the duty of the people's representatives in 
Congress to devise and enact such lawe as shall ren- 
der said Declaration and the Constitution predicated 
thereon operative, and believing that the transatlan- 
tic monarchical gold-basia system of finance is as hos- 
tile to our secular rights, as the blood-atoning, sin- 
forgiving, innocence-crucifying, justice-evading, rea- 
son-repudiating religion of Judean origin is to the 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual development of ha- 
manity, I feel particularly sad to find your influence 
on the side of the oppressor; and if 1 bad any@aith 
In prayer or patience with the justice-defying doc- 
trine of the forgiveness of sins, I would cry, Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
If history was fairly quoted, and truth and justice 
respected, I could bear it better, for any cause that 
cannot be sustained by truth and phflosophy should 
be by them destroyed, 

But when fable, burlesque, and abuse are resorted 
to, it ie a virtual acknowledgment that truth and ar- 
gument are against the cause. 

In conclusion, I would say that, as an advocate of 
reform, as a believer in progression, as a lover of hu- 
ray E I had fondly hoped you would remember 
those in bonds as bound with them, and not add in- 
sult to miary by ridiculing the cause of the op- 
pressed. But I fear you have thrown off the re- 
straints of fear before discovering the beauties of 
brotherly love as applicable to the slaves to capital. 

I have worked for THE INDEX some, have sent 
several new subscriptions, have read it with consid- 
erable interest, and consider it the champion of the 
right on the school and tazation questions; but on 
the one vital question that towers mountains ve 6 
above every other secular question, it Is the deadly 
foe of American independence. My pase is full, and 
my desire for any more INDEXES below zero while it 
worships the golden calf. 

Yours for the greatest good to all, 
C. B. DARROW, 


— —— — 
NO NATURAL RIGHT TO VOTE. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I desire to express my admiration for 
Rey. E. Z. Elders essay on Woman and Politics,” 
He, with the sincerest regard for the rights of wom- 
an, seams to p the matter in ita true light. 

As to the ballot for woman, it is more a thing of 
expediency than of justice. Is it expedient? There 
has been a great deal said of the right. Al things 
that are right are not expedient, 

It is plainly seen that, in our republican govern- 
ment, there is no argument for woman-euffrage in 
taxation. We tax property, whether it belongs to 
the individual or corporation, and we do not give 
votes because of property. If we did, then the mi- 
nor, the woman, or the corporation, if a property- 
holder, zhould have vote, and vote according to prop- 
erty; the millionaire a thousand votes to one for 
him who has a thousand-dollar property. The gen- 
ius of our government recognizes no such basla for 
8 a. 

Is there not a mistake in assuming any natural 
right for any one to vote? It is not a natural right, 
but aright wrought and establiebed by government 
in its growth and development,—extended to those to 
whom the legislators, from their wisdom or want of 
wisdom, deem it expedient In order that the ends of 
government may be better accomplished. AK 


Boston, April 22, 1876. 


— — 
THE NEW HAVEN LIBERALS. 


New Haven, Conn., May 4, 1876. 
FRIEND Annor:— 

The Free Lecture Association of New Haven,“ 
before which I have lectured the last two months, 
has nobly responded to the call for means for the 
Liberal Congress, by sending $75. Such an asso- 
clation ls an honor to New Haven, and Indeed to the 
whole country. It ie alive to every good, humanita- 
rian work. I hope to see many like it. formed on a 
wholly unsectarian, grandly liberal basis, spring up 
all over the conntry. 


Tours truly, W. F. Jammesox. 


A LITTLE fellow who was at a neighbor's house 
about noon the other day, watched the preparations 
for dinner with a great deal of interest: but when 
asked to stay and eat something he promptly refused. 
“Why, yes, Johnny, you'd better stay,“ said the 
lady; Why can’t you?’ „Well, 'cause,“ sald the 
little fellow, ma said I mustn’t unless you ask me 
Cape times.” They Invited him twice more right 
off, 
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THE INDEX, 


4 Woekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
@tterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


It u edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
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Every liberal shonld subecribe for THE INDEX, 
an the best popular exponent of Religions Liber- 
aliam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most acholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Churob will 
Rave to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
beading article, which alone la worth the price of 
aus year’s subscription. i 


Pror. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
œ lottor to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: That the want of à 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
senso of the word should be felt in Americs—that 
gach a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
country, - A good aignof thetimes. There la no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, ae you know, very large.” 
Asd later still: “I reed the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 


Send $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 


months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 
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John Weiss on ‘Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, D cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's eesay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on “(Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”"—together with the Secreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Keah- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannott, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, 26 cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter, 10 cents, 


Taxation of Charch Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, $1.50, 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 ls 
quite limited, Ordera by mat] may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Pisce, Boston, or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM. J. POTTER Seo. F. R. A. 
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LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
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W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYSEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be matled postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmations"’ 
and “Modern Principles.’ ME. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,“ says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “I have now 
read "TRUTHS rox THE TIA, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 51. 00. 


No. 2—Fesr of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the dobasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 canta. 


No. 8.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 81.00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propegandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and ineficlency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 51.00. 


No. 0d in the Constitution,” dy 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Dnit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00, 


No. 6.—*“Fhe Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 4 : 


No. 1.—“*Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 50 cents. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by 0. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
conts; 13 copies 00 cents. 


No, 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gélica! Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tution. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of Jrom 
five to ons hundred ooptes. 


No 11.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern acience upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 12.—Is Romani«m Heal Christian» 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot, Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. ‘ 


No. 13.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 80 cents, 


No. 4.—A Study of HMeligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in „ 18 
the necessary condition of the taty 
of Religion among men. Price 10 centa; 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 1 Tremont PLACE, 
Bostou, Maas. 
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FREE RELIGION. 
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INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
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No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 
EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTOBS: 


O. B. FROTHINGH AM, New York City. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclealasticiam througbout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and s- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
1 great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
olronlation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known om- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vorssy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general intereat to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 


tar, or post-office money order. The name, 


with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each caso. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OB. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. 


PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J, A. Langlois, and containing 


asa Frontispiece a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Tranala’ 


Bany. R. TUOKEE. 


from the French by 
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P. J. PROUDHON: His LIFE AND HIBS WORKS. 
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CHAPTER I. 

METOD PURSUED IN TRIB WORK,—THE IDEA 

or 4 REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 

PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS 4 NATUBAL 
RIGHT,—OocUPATION AND CIVIL Law 45 
Evvicrent Bases OF PROPERTY.—DEFI- 
NITIONS. 

1, Property as 6 Natural Right. 

2. Occupation as the Title to Property. 

3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property. 


ER III. 
LABOB AS THE EFFICIENT Cause OF THE Do- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY. 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated, 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of 


Pro; > 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
E Labor. —That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate Natural 
Wealth, 
§ 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 
erty, 
6, That 13 Soctety all Wages are Equal. 
7. That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 
essary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 


§ 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THAT PROPERTY IS [MPOBSIBLE. 
Demonstration. Axiom, 
Property is the Right of Increase claimed 
by the Proprietor over anything which 
he has stamped as his own, 


given ee yn inl: an me is proportional 
r, no! Property. 

Fourth Proposition, 
Property Impossible, because itie Hom- 
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Fifth Proposition. 
Eroperty la Im ble, because, if it ex- 
ista, Bociety devours itself. 
99 to the Fifth Proposition. 


Sixth Proposition. 
288 ia Impossible, because it is the 
other of üy. 
Seventh Proposition. 
Property Impossible, because in con- 
suming ita Receipts, it loses them; in 
hoari them, it nullifies them; and in 


using them as Capital, it turns them 
Ži Ahn Pre Production. 


proposition- 
fy ge! Impossible, because its Power 
of Accumulation is infinite, and ts ex- 
ercised only over Finite Quantities. 
Ninth Proposition. 
rty is Impossible, because it is pow- 
érless against Property. 
Tenth Proposition. 
8 ia Impossible, because it is the 
Negation of Equality. 
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PsYCHOLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE, AND A DETER- 
MINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF GOVEBN- 
MENT AND OF RIGHT, 
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§1. Of 2 Moral Sense in Man and the 


n 8. 

2, Of the First and Second Degrees of 
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aa Of the Third Degree of Sociability. 
$1, Of the Causes of our Mistakes. The 


First Proposition. me oe 
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TEE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the moyement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Aa indicated in the Demands of Liberalism.” 


605 WALNUT Br., PHTLAD 
„arch I, 18. 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Put- 
lic of the United States: 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 

inted at a convention held in this city last 

ptember for the purpose of making all 
necessary arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennial Co: of Liberals nezt sum- 
mer, have decided to call said Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—farther particulars to 
hereafter announced. 


Each organized Liberal e will be en- 
titled to send Ave delega as 
representatives — three in addition ita 


President and Secretary. But all =o 


oagues will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congreas. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In — to laaien. ax 2 as 1 — * 
expenses the e gates, ac 2 
requested to elect them as soon sa possible 
and to report their names to the ande: ed 
through its Secretary. AN Liberals, 
gates, or individuals who desire and in- 
tend to cipate in the Convention are 
regnes also to forward personally and 
immediately their name and 
addresses to the undersigned, that he may be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 
pominie for their accommodation, If noti- 

ed early, he hopes to secure for them æ 
considerable reduction in 
fares, and to provide 8 ar 
perhaps half the usual rates of season, 


Donations Solitited! 


The Centennial Committee 


olc- 


mittee, the undersigned has 
to attend to the nancial 8 and 
hereby ap to the Li the 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of Ome ousand Dollars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
oasible will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies propose to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised $600 of it. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
here have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the intereat of Ortbodox a erp it 
wonld be a pity if al) the friends of “Lib 
and Light" could not do a hundred 
pary as much forthe cause of national 
evelopment and 
could’ be adri 2 ded) in 
cou van ex pro- 
viding suitable san e ad- 
vertising the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying verbatim ropor ters 
publishing a complete pamphlet ey 
the proceedings, etc., etc. What is done 
must be done speedily, since the ar- 
rangements should be completed, as far as 
practicable, by the firat of May. 

All sumas donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report af 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper, Remittances ald be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Ibelleve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANOIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Ceatennial Committee. 


At the preliminary Convention beld at 
Philudelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purposs of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congresse of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 

DAMON v. KILGORE, 

ALEXANDER LOOB, 

18440 RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 

H. 8. WILLIAMS, 
with power to increase their number to ff- 
teen. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the neceasary funds, i 
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ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 

shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the 82 of chaplains in Con- 
EF sii Oihar ENSUING eupporves Dy 

ums, an other ons sn; 
Public money, shall be discontinued. * 7 

3. We demand that all public ö for edncs- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall coase, 

4 We demand that all religions services now sustained 
—— government shall be abolished; and especially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as bock of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
m all other departments of the government shall be abol- 

and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

J. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing — observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
b demand that all laws 1 to the enforcement of 
shall be abrogated, and that all lawa 
ahali be conformed to the 8 of natural morality, 

equal rights, and impartial rty. 
®& We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
$ shall be found- 


whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


4 FORM OF LOOAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
blican institutions ts imperilled, the advance of civill- 
sation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— by the Toast interference of the State in matters of 
L 


Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 

t of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 

adminiatration of our Roe ene threatening the 

perpetuity of religious liberty, tence of free public 
sohoois, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 

Tum mon, We, the unde „ hereby associate our- 

selves together under the follo 


AETICLES OF AGREEMENT, 


Arr. 1,—The name of this Association shall be TEE Lr- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF ——. 


Awr. 3.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to ge- 
eure 1 with the “Demands of Liberal- 
iam" bout the country, and especially in —, and 


thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 


Arr. 3.—The means ene in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local mee „tree discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
— 1 auch other méans as are peaceable, orderly, 
an . í 

Agr. (uch measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League aa shall be prescribed inthe By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Amr. 6.—Any person may become a member of the League 
a Ar iaa or ber name to these Articles of Agree- 
men 


tions of the Rational Liberal League. 


. T—Theee Articles of Agreement may be amended 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any 
m provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been sent to every mem at least two 
wooks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
ABTIOLE 1. 

SKOTION 1.— Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious bony, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or zelgious bodies; or abridgi. the freedom of 
s n or of the presa, or the right of people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as 4 
condition of suffrage, or as agaalification to any office or 
pone trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqu ed for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


fon. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or 8 the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
tary member, ; 

SECTION 3.—Nelther the United States, por any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the aupport, or in ald, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever, 

EOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. ` 


ONE OF our subscribers nominates Secretary Taft 
for President, A better one could not be found. 

A LETTER from Darien, Wisconsin, just received, 
informs us of the existence of 4 Liberal League of 
which we had not before heard: We have now in 
successful operation a Liberal League with nearly 
fifty members, embracing the, finest minds in the 
town. President, Dr. Crosby Carleton; Secretary, 
Daniel Rodman,” 

THE WISEST SENTENCE in the address of the Re- 
form Conference at New York, May 16, is this: 
‘Passive virtue in the highest place has too often 
been known to permit the growth of active vice be- 
low.“ This is no world for passive virtue—for men 
who are content to be clean without making open 
war on dirt. Dirt ia aggressive, and clearliness 
will soon become dirt if it is not aggressive too. 

LET ALL who see no danger of increasing interfer- 
ence of the Church with the State ponder well the 
resolution introduced on May 20 in the General Con- 
ference of the Methodists at Baltimore, advocating 
the election of Christians for ‘‘all the civil offices of 
our Government.“ We shall have more to say on 
this subject next week: there is now only time for 
an indignant protest against this wicked proposal. 

Rev. ROBERT COLLYER sent thie pleasant little 
note to Mrs. Kilgore together with a handsome con- 
tribution to the Palne Bust“: 


OntcAco, May 1, 1876. 
Dear Madam,—I send you herewith a draft for $50, 
—a subscription from a few friends here toward the 
Centennial Bust of Thomas Paine by our friend Sid- 
ney H. Morse. Mr. Morse has sent me photographe 
of the model. I like It very much,—am unable to 
nudge of It as a likeness; but as the ideal one has of 
homas Paine it is wonderful. Kind regards to the 

radicals. Yours, ROBERT COLLYER, 


Mr. J. H. WILBUR, who on May 5 introduced in 
the Baltimore. Methodist Conference some resolu- 
tions protesting against the transfer of the Indian 
service to the War Department, made a statement 
touching the appointment of Indian Agents which 
shows how dangerously the country is drifting tow- 
ard a practical amalgamation of Church and State: 
Under the present plan, the churches nominate per- 
sons to ful the agencies, and they are confirmed by the 
Senate. So it seeme that the churches” bave al- 
ready usurped one of the chief functions of the Ex- 
ecutive Department of the United States Govern- 
ment—the sppointing power! And the fact can be 
boldly stated to the American public without the 
least protest on thelr part! Is it not about time for 
the National Liberal League? Verily, the Congress 
of Liberals has a work to do, 

Cuicaco has s Sunday Lecture Society. Mr. H. 
D. Lloyd, the President, stated in bis recent report 
that the course of the last season (Oct, 3, 1875, to 
May 7, 1876) bad an average attendance of 1,300 per- 
sons. The subjects have been of a miscellaneous 
character, the lecturers being euch men and women 
as R. W. Emerson, Robert Collyer, Susan B. Antho- 
ny, M. D. Conway, Joaquin Miller, James Parton, 
Prof. Proctor, and others. Charles Bradlangh was 
engaged in thie course, but unfortunately sickness 
prevented his actual participation in it. The ex- 
penses were only about $19 in excess of receipts, 
Thies Chicago society and others at St, Louis and 
Milwaukee are reported by Mr. Lloyd to be offshoots 


of the London Sunday Lecture Society, started in 
1869; but probably the example of Boston, which es- 
tablished the Horticultural Hall “Sunday Afternoon 
Lectures“ In the same year, had quite as much to do 
with originating them, At first the Boston course 
was under private management, butthe Free Religious 
Association assumed charge of it two or three years 
later, and have made It a permanent inititution. 


SUCH A LETTER as this, written recently by an 
Episcopal clergyman, shows a catholicity of spirit, 
and a willingness to welcome trath from any quarter, 
of which there are too few examples anywhere: En- 
closed please find cheque for $3.50 to your order. 
Please send me THE INDEX for one year. Also I 
should very much like to have two back numbers, if 
you can supply them—Jan. 22, 1874, and July 9, 
1874. If you haven't them, or if they are difficult to 
get, I should be willing to pay more for them, as I 
was particalarly interested by two articles in them by 
Mr. Gannett and Mr. Potter. If anything is still left 
to my credit after that, please send me No. 4 of the 
Free Religious Tracte—on Transcendentallsm,“ by 
Theodore Parker. Though I am a Christian, and a 
minister of the Episcopal Church, and am at home in 
that position, I read Taz INDEX always with profit, 
and sometimes with pleasure and approval, You 
have done me a good service in making me see more 
clearly than I had before, that Christianity does not 
mean anything unless It means personal allegiance to 
Christ. I cannot be too grateful for such assistance 
in thinking and living as that gives me. Accept my 
very best wishes for yourself and those who are with 
you.” To the spirit of that letter we respond with 
warm sympathy and unfelgned respect, With a 
Christianity which is thus compatible with justice, 
veneration for equal rights, and fearless devotion to 
truth, we have no quarrel whatsoever; though we 
may not intellectually accept it, we can with absolute 
sincerity clasp the hand of such a Christian as s 
friend and brother. 


Ar THE opening of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly in New York, May 18, Rev. Dr. Morris, the 
retiring Moderator, prophesied, in the Annual Ser- 
mon, the ‘unification of the American Presbyterian 
churches,” as s step towards the “unifying of Prot- 
estantism.“ The tendency to union among Protes- 
tant Evangelical sects, ignoring minor sectarian dif- 
ferences and yet putting intensified emphasis on the 
great leading doctrines of Orthodoxy, is one of the 
chief religious features of the age. Its ultimate 
bearings on religious liberty are not at all appreciated 
by the cheerful optimiste who so naively exult over 
the spread of liberal thought. The enormous power 
of Protestant Orthodoxy, if ever concentrated in a 
single organization and not balanced by the power of 
an equally well organized liberalism, will be felt 
when it is too late to oppose it successfully. Our 
religious liberties to-day depend chiefly on the mut- 
ual emulations of the sects, each too jealous of Its 
rivals to tolerate domination by any one of them. 
Once convert these mutual rivalries into a combined 
movement against Romanlem and Infidelity,” and 
our real freedom would be trampled under foot. It 
is the consolidation af corporations which constitutes 
the greatest peril to the liberty of the individual in 
the future of this country, as the growth of the rail- 
road monopoly proves to the intelligent; and a con- 
eolidated Protestantiem, if not met by a consolidated 
liberalism which shall give organic power to freedom, 
will be the certain re-union of Church and State 
under some practical form of tyranny. The issues 
are of the gravest importance; let us not sit with 
folded hands and sleepy eyes, when every far-sceing 
leader on the other side fully understands that Or- 
thodox concentration means Orthodox empire—Lib- 
eral concentration means universal liberty. The one 
would be endless strife; the other will be ‘peace on 
earth and good-will to men,” 
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LIST OF LIBEBAL LEAGUES, 


T. Locis, Mo—M. A. McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
L: La Grille, Secretaries. 
Beton, Masa,—F. K. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
. A. Bacon, Secretaries. 
Javrznsox, On10.—W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Secretary. 
Ban JOSE, CAL.—A, J. Spencer, Prasident; J. L. Hatch, 


Secretary. 

TOLEDO, lowa.—J. Reedy, President; E. B. Beckley, Secre- 
tary. 

VINELAND, N. J. — John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 


. _ Secretary. 
JUNCTIONVILLK, NEB.— J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 


Easley, Secretary. 
ogg — B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
0 5 
Deraott „ oB. -W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


BREEDAVILLE, Micn. — A. G, Eastman, President; v. R. 
Knowles, roa tee 
OsOEOLA, Mo.—R. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 


Secretary. 

BATS, MEP, G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secre ~ 

ar t L J. D. Walter; Searetary, J. 

uschke. 

Wasuineton, D. O. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Crawford, Secretary. 

Avsrsn,On10,—Jonn Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 
arer. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—S. C. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Secretaries. 

New Yoru, N.¥.—J, B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 
Secretary. 

Sr, JOSEPE, Mo.—P. V. Wiss, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
Secretary, i 

Eau CLAIRE, Wrs.—President, 8, J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy.» 

BALBEO, IxD.—-Presldent, T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 

Nuw OL BA Ns, LA. President, E. Vorster; Secretary, J, 
E. Wallace. 

Bay Pars Miok.— President, 8. M. Green; Secretary, S. M. 

ohnson. 

„ Pa.—S. Widemtre, President; H. Hoover, 
Secretary. 

Baos City, Wrs.—Chr. Spiehr, President; Robert Cunradi, 
Secretary. 

Avcausta, Wrs,— Davis Jackson, President; George P. 
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Reminiscences of Strauss. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE LEIPZIG “GAETENLAUBE." 
BY A LADY. 


The first effect caused by the appearance of Strauss’ 
great work, the Life of Jesus, was that of staggering 
surprise on one hand, of horror and ind tion on 
the other. One felt the cutting blast which, result- 
ing from such bold aot swept pitilessly away 
the old and dearly cherished beliefs, but did not per- 
ceive at once the redeeming power, fresh and of vital 
warmth, streaming forth from the soul’s deepest 
recesses, the consclousness of a new freedom and 
humanity which, by severing connection entirely 
with the past, removed a great obstacle from the way. 
The blow came suddenly; like a flash of lightning 
it darted into the spiritual ranke; no premonition, no 
newspaper notices, aa ie cuetomary now-a-days, had 
prepared the way for the book and set the public 
mind in expectation. No one knew the author, ex- 
cepting the few In his immediate neighborhood, 

thout the usual preliminaries, a work appeared of 
which any critic must say that the study necessary 
for it would fill up the measure of a lifetime, Who 
was he? Where did he live? Public curiosity was 
rife, especially in North Germany; but the few who 
knew the authorship of the book gave no clew. 

As soon as Strauss had revealed the secret that the 
recorda of Christianity were the results of the fancy 
and imagination of a people inclined to myths and 
legends, it fell to his own lot to be a subject of fable, 
which, as may well ba Imagined, was not at all to hia 
advantage. There were not many in that timid, pu- 
sillanimous time who could lift themselves to the 
belief that such a relentless schism could be produced 
by moral impulse, and especially by the purest which 
exists, the force of conscience and love of truth, 
But the mystery was soon cleared, There were at 
that time, it is true, no rallroads and telegraphs, no 
prese, with its army of correspondents, to satisfy the 
public curlosity as at the present day; explanations 
and disclosures required time; but a question like 
this, of import to the world, was only a question of 
time. 

To general surprise it waa discovered after a while 
that the author of the Life of Jesus, the subject of 
eager, general discussion, was a young man but little 
over twenty-seven years old. Cultivated travellers 
who met him represented him as an agreeable, 
scholarly person, whose bearing inspired the highest 
respect, and with none of the repulsive ugliness 
which a blind rage had so readily imputed to him. 
The accounts of the student circle to which Strauss 
belonged, which we in youth listened to with such 
eagerness, are still fresh in mind; and the picture 
which Professor Zeller, of Berlin, has aketched from 
memory of the youthful Strauss corresponds with 
them exactly, Even then in outward appearance, as 
this picture represents him, Strauss did not agree in 
the least with the idea which most people would 
have formed of him after reading his book, The del- 


icate lines of the youthful face, the meditative bear- 
ing, and the effect of frankness and almost girlish 
shyness caused by a peculiar expression of the 
thoughtful, deep-set eye, gave then no premonition 
of the bold critic dissecting his aubject unfeelingly 
with the cold and pitiless weapons of science. 

A closer acquaintance revealed a man of great 
mind, cultured in many-directions, while a more in- 
timate relationship betrayed a witty, genial compan- 
{on and an excellent story-teller—a nature possess- 
ing the keenest appreciation of everything naite and 
humorons. United with these qualities was a tender, 
delicate, and artistic nature, which io the purity and 
reserve of its being shrank from every contact with 
rudeness and coarseness, whose every personal ad- 
vance cost a certain effort and self-control, every un- 
congenial contact a speedy and timid retreat within 
itself. At the same time those traces of a manly char- 
acter betrayed themselves clearly which, in his public 
career as an author, came boldly to view, a scorn and 
indignation which dared expression, a firm, decided 
will, and a courage in scientific inquiry which, if 
occasion required, would bid defiance to a world. 

Thus the youthful but ripened thinker and in- 
quirer presented himself to the world, the instrument 
which the wrestling, fermenting age had made ready 
In secrecy for the solution of one of its greatest prob- 
lems. bat Nature had lent him in gifts, attributes, 
and lofty Impulses, had been promoted by the cir- 
cumstances of birth and surroundings. A son of the 
lovely and poetical Suabla, which has given Germany 
so many pioneers in the realms of science, he spent a 
happy childhood in hlb native city, Ludwigsburg, 
until his fourteenth year (he was born on January 
27, 1808), when he entered the ‘‘cloister school” at 
Blaubeuren, the specially fruitful hot-bed of the 
youthful selentista of that time. Around its distin- 
8 teachers crowded a band of gifted and ar- 

ent disciples, among whom the youthful Strauss 
was not the least noticeable. Fresh from home, he 
entered the ‘‘cloister school” at Blaubeuren a baah- 
ful, homesick boy, whom one would scarcely have 
recognized three years later In the youth ripened b 
the study of the classica, by love for the ideal an 
search after truth,—jge cultured youth who on bis 
entrance at the aniveralty inspired both teachers and 
students with deepest 1 If (as his friend and 
fellow-student Fischer relates) the proud, tall ngare 
with the St. John's head and old-time German hair 
had not given premonition of the future critic, yet 
the unusual betrayed itself in the earnestness of his 
scientific inquiries, in the independence of hia judg- 
ments, in his mental originality, and decided char- 
acter. 

Of course, in a nature like his, the storms and con- 
testa of doubt which all young theologians are com- 
pelled to weather were not lacking. Of a deep and 
tender social nature, with a Jove of the beautiful and 
an uncommon poetical tendency and talent (as man 
beautiful poems from his pen testify), he betray 
also an exceedingly devout, romantic, and mystical 
tendency, which was overcome only by the progress 
of his scientific inquiries. These led bim to the 
study of the works of Schleiermacher, and afterwards 
of egel, the most vigorous thought-system of the 
age, which had an especial attraction for him, and a 
decided influence upon his mind. Thus he was not 
only endowed with rich and positive knowledge, but 
his great career was most unmistakably pointed out 
to him, as in 1830 the theological examination was 
passed with honor, and the call to a vicarage in the 
village of Klein-I[ngersheim was accepted. 

It je of specially piquant interest that Strauss, the 
young preacher, was very much loved by his little 
congregation. Zeller says that his sermons, with all 
their solidity, were remarkable for an exemplary 
a, otf to the understanding of the people; he 
confined himeelf to the practical-religious value of 
the Bible teachings, and his treatment of them was 
enhanced by an agreeable delivery, clear, vivid, and 
simple In the highest degree. 

But the pressure of science did not permit this 
limited career long; it impelled a pilgrimage to Ber- 
Un, to the men who deserved his gratitude so richly. 
But scarcely had he reacbed the capital city, when 
Hegel died of the cholera, and the intercourse of 
Strauss with his disciples there was very limited. 
He saw but little also of Schleiermacher, whose views 
on the booka of the New Testament colncided no 
longer with his own. Impelled by the love of ecl- 
ence, and infected by the atmosphere of Berlin, 
pregnant with inquiry, the plan of the Life of Jesus 
was formed in the mind of the young unknown 
Suablan. In six months he was at home again, a 
professor at Tübingen, giving philosophical lectures 
to large and enthusiastic audiences. His great capa- 
billty as instructor made itself very conspicuous here, 
and men now living who received the benefit of his 
instruction never speak of him without deep feeling. 
His lectures, says Zeller, had the influence of ‘‘grate- 
ful showers upon thirsty soll.“ After three terms 
they were provisionally suspended,—the desire to 
complete his book, the Life of Jesus, being so strong 
within him that be felt he must take the time an 
leisure for its execution. In a year the work, with 
the exception of the closing treatise, more than 
fourteen hundred printed pages, was completed. 
The printing required about the same length of time. 
The first volume appeared in the summer, followed 
by the eecond in the autumn, of 1835, 

The trump-card was herewith thrown out, which 
was not alone to bring the agitation in thonght of 
the age to a more decisive point, to set the sluggish 
and confused encampments of the Old and New 
more decidedly against each other, but was destined 
also to decide the future career of the author. It 
was very evident that he had not written the book 
with the design of causing excitement or sxousing 
indignation; a courageous search after truth ha 
necessitated its appearance, and although it was not 


a book for the reading masses, yet It could not be 
otherwise than that its influence should be univer- 
sally felt. Thiainfluence was increased by the hoisted 
signals of distress, by the noisy drum-beat of adversa- 
ries, whose importance as protectora of the so-called 
divine secrets was so eeriously threatened. Such 
must have been entirely blind not to have seen the 
serious danger of the opposing move,—not to have 
realized that this was not merely a bold stroke of the 
hand to be warded off, but a question of dealing with 
the impoeing dignity of science, with the most thor- 
ough knowledge, with a mastery of logic united with 
the magic spell of language, a style of 3 un- 
poste ed hitherto in scientific works In all Germany. 

he storm burst; for years theological literature was 
concentrated upon this one book, and translations of 
it into English and Frehch ehowed the interest ex- 
cited by it in foreign countries. Multitudes of arti- 
cles were written, many of them the most vulgar 
attacks and most pitiable denunciations, which only 
fanned the flame they tried to extinguish; it burst 
forth only the brighter, and in three yeare after the 
appearance of the book a third edition was necessary, 
and soon after a fourth. 

Thia fanatical outburst could boast, bowever, of 
one point gained; before the appearance of the 
second volume Strauss was removed from his pro- 
fessorahip at Tübingen and transferred to a position 
In a boys’ schoul in his native city, Ludwigsburg. 
He retained this inferior position, however, only one 
year, and then resigned it, in order to devote himeelf 
unremittingly to hia literary labors. He removed to 
Stuttgart, where, in accordance with bis modest, 
retiring tastes, he lived almost the life of a hermit, 
devoting himself entirely to his great taske and 
studies. Those famous controversies with Stendel 
and Eschenmayer, Hengstenberg, Wolfgang Menzel, 
and others, were written here, which Rudolph Gotts- 
chall excellently defines as ‘‘a cabinet of gems with 
the plastic character-heads of these adversaries“ 
consequences of the most brilliant attack that Ger- 
man literature has seen since Lessing, 

Here in Stuttgart, also, bis celebrated work su 
plementary to the Life of Jesua, the Doctrine of Faith, 
was written. In systematic succession it dissected 
the collected heads of church doctrines, showed their 
human origin, their development, and final defeat In 
the combat with modern science. 

One event interrupted the quiet life of the great 
thinker and set him for a brief period before the goal 
of his most ardent desires; the ministry beckoned to“ 
him, the calling to which by Inclination and adapta- 
bility he waa most unmistakably attracted. It is 
well-known how this call to a theological chair at 
Zürich waa revoked, on account of the mob-cry raised 
by priesta and pietista, It was a hard blow for 
Strauss, since a hope waa thereby cut. off forever, and 
a sacrifice imposed upon him from which he was to 
suffer his life long, In later years he referred to this 
painful event of bis life in one of hie prefaces, in 
words which one can scarcely read without emotion: 

“Just about this time, twenty-five years ago, my 
Life of Jesus went out into the world. The theolo- 
glans will scarcely celebrate ite twenty-fifth anni- 
versary, notwithstanding it bas helped more than 
one of them to beautiful thoughts which never 
occurred to him before, and thereby to place and 
honors. But many a better man in ev: and, who 
dates hie spiritual emancipation from the study of 
thie book, will be thankful for it bis life long (this I 
am sure of), and so celebrates, although perhaps un- 
consciously, this jubilee with me ln silence. As for 
mysels, I may well bear ill-will againat my book, for 
It has done me Injury enough (well deserved, cry the 
pietista). It has shut me out from the career for 
which I had inclination, and I think perhaps tal- 
ent; it bas snatched me out of natural relations, 
and thrust me into unnatural; it has made my life 
solitary; and yet I think what would have become of 
me, if I had not spoken out the word within me; if 
I had suppressed the doubt which lay upon my soul; 
and so I bless the book which in truth bas injured 
me outwardly, but which has preserved my soul’s 
life and health, and (I dare to comfort myself with 
the thought) that of many another. I would 
bear witness in these, its featival days, that it war 
written from moral necessity, out of the purest mo- 
tives, without passion, or kindred impulses, and sa 
free from fanaticlem and underdesigns as I could 
wish many of its critica had been. 

“I testify further that it has not been refuted, but 
more forcibly confirmed; and that, if it is less read 
now than formerly, it {s because it has been imbibed 
by the culture of the age,—because it has forced 
itself into all the veins of science. 

“Finally, I testify for it that, in the twenty-five 
years of its existence, not a line of importance has 
been written upon the subjects of which it treats, In 
which its influence is not to be traced.” 

It is evident from this expression of feeling that it 
was not a matter of indifference to Strauss thus ta 
play the rôle of “outlaw,” which the pitiable nature 
of circumstances forced upon him. The whole man 
speaks out in these words,—deep sorrow, but at the 
same time exultant triumph that, in the grandeur of 
self-justification, he can rise above the injustice done 
him. Itis hardly to the honor of German univer- 
sities and faculties that such an imposing, self-at- 
testing, and superior power should have been left un- 
noticed on the way; that through decades not a sin- 
gle one of these seats of learning should have shown 
the due appreciation of science, the couraye and self- 
denial, to call for the services of thts man. From 
this circumstance dates that tone of acute bitterness 
in him towards a kind of incorporated science whose 
efforts tend to the blunting of conviction, the cov- 
enanting ingeniously with untruth, in order not to 
forfeit position and activity, If the ample income, 
the fruita of his independent labor, and his moderate 
habits of life, had not placed him beyond the reach 
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of want, it might be said of this poat German writer, 
that a combat with poverty had helped also to deso- 
late his life, 

Still another longing of his nature, his desire for 
the possession of a home and the enjoyment of do- 
meatic life, was also to be denied fulfilment, except 
for a brief period. In an engagement at the Stutt- 

Theatre of the distinguished opera-singer, Agnes 
ebest, from Berlin, his admiration was aroused by 
the beautifal singing and classical interpretations of 
the artist, and his heart won by the grace of manner 
and beauty of the woman. The celebrated prima 
donna became the wife of the quiet scholar; the 
newly-married pair retired to a small estate near Heil- 
bronn, afterward moving into that city where con- 
2 intercourse with a circle of cultivated and re- 
ned families proved a source’ of enjoyment. But 
the marriage was an unfortunate one, and after five 
years the couple separated. The children by thla 
marriage, a boy and girl, remained at fret under the 
mother’s Care; but after a few years the father took 
them, and found thereby a source of blessing and 
baapmen. 
ta shipwreck of his home resulted in a kind of 
wandering life, which continued to the end of his 
days. In the stormy, revolutionary period of 1848, 
he moved from Heilbronn to Miinich, whither he 
was allured by the art treasures which that city 
offered. Then with his children he spent sometime 
fm Weimar, cherishing memories of the goran age of 
German try, especially seeking all traces of 
Goethe, of whom he was always a most ardent ad- 
mirer, From Welmar he moved to Cologne, the res- 
idence of his brother; later to Heidelberg, which held 
him captive six years, exchanging this residence 
finally for Darmatadt, where he remained five years. 
Meanwhile 2 visita were made In Heilbronn, 
Berlin, Bonn, Miinich, Bleberich, and Baden-Baden. 
The change from place to place was occasioned by the 
death and departure of friends; the choice of a new 
residence depended upon the Intellectual intercourse 
offered, the e of art and literary resources, the 
beauties of Nature, and regard for the health and ed- 
ucation of his children. In the main, however, 
Strauss suffered from the discomforts of such con- 
tinual change; personally he regarded this Bohemian 
life as a misfortune; but it has proved to the adyan- 
tage of the German nation and ite literature, since it 
is unquestionably to thie same independent lelsure 
and complete self-sacrifice that we are indebted for 
those rich creations which sprouted from the unfet- 
tered activity of the author,—creations in whose ex- 
prosio and style Goethe and Lessing have cele- 
rated in Germany a new birth. 

It ls not our Intention to enumerate here the entire 
list of Strauss' works, neither to characterize any in 
detail, but merely to make mention of the principal 
ones. When at length he had sufficiently defended 
hia work, exhausting with penetrating achteness, in 
brief as well as extended writings, everything con- 
nected with the subject—when disciples and fellow- 
combatants arose about him to carry on the contest 
in the path marked out by him,—then, towards the 
end of his fortieth year, he tarned his back upon the- 
ology to satiefy other powers and Impulses of a nat- 
ure cultured in so many directions. Although from 
habit he read and studied untiringly, yet it Was years 
before he found any subject sufficiently enticing to 
control his pen. I must be violent, If I am to 
Write,“ he remarked once to a friend. The happy 
instincts attendant upon such gifts as bis, however, 
pointed ont the right way for bim soon, Primary 
among the subjects which trresistibly attracted him 
waa Nature's secret as represented in man’s image, 
the innermost essence and working of human per- 
sonality; an impulse deep within him led him beets 
to peer Into the dark and intricate life-paths of 
marked and Interesting men, ill-used, misunderstood, 
or not sufficiently honored champions of the mind, 
in whom the age was reflected, or who had outgrown 
. the age. A broad and uncultivated feld of moat aat- 
isfying activity opened before him; the subtile and 
keen analyst, the humane searcher of the hearts of 
men, of their sorrows and workings, could find sat- 
iafaction here; the historical inquirer, the connota- 
seur In literature and art, could test his strength in 
this subject; while the poetical instinct In him, the 
taste for artistic form, was able here to find full ex- 
pression. Fifteen years of the life of our author 
were devoted almost exclusively to each work as this, 
aud the results are those imposing life-pictures, per- 
fect, classical masterpieces which will stand without 
doubt to future generations as among the highest 
ornaments of our literature, With bls keen and pen- 
etrating mind, with the frank and healthful sim- 
plicity, with the large, clear, and peaceful eye“ 
which Fiecher extols In him, Strausa raised bi- 
ography to a living, breathing work of art, which 
stands as one of hie most brilllant services. Were 
we to mention 8 examples of his efforts in this 
direction, with Schubart’s Life in his Letters, Nico- 
demus Frischlin, and Märklin (the latter, the life and 
character of a young comrade of ble, in which work 
the author has woven a considerable thread of his 
own development), we should name as shining with 
se brilliancy the grand and tempestuous life of 

rich von Hutten ; also the brilllant book Voltaire, 
which appeared almost contemporary with the sud- 
den outbreak of the last French war, and which, not- 
withstanding this event, made so deep an Impression 
that a second edition of the work was called for at 
once, and in 1872 a third was found necessary. All 
these life-pictures stand out not merely aa worka of 
art for æethetic contemplation and idle enjoyment, 
but as heroes, whom the artist has selected because 
with their pictures he could express something nec- 
essary to his age,—because he percel ved In these men 
the warm life-carrent which agitates our own time,— 
because thelr contests and fate offer earnest les- 
sons and warnings for the struggles and contests of 


our present century. Referring to his life of von 
Hatten, Strauss han aonn clearly on this subject :— 
In times of calamity as in prosperity” (he wrote 
in 1870 in the preface of his second edition), “the peo- 
ple gladly invoke the spirits of their illustrious dead; 
these are mostly champions who have striven for 
light against darkness, for freedom against despotic 
tyranny. To know itself surrounded bya cloud of 
sach 9 constitutes the nobility of a nation, 
and, if there is a nation which can boast of such a 
nobility, itis the German. One form I inyoked once 
ont of this cloud in an evil time. It was in the years 
when Germany, after an exhausting miscarriage, lay 
in utter weakness, when petty and mighty aggressors 
became her masters anew, when supercilious neigh- 
bore mocked her, when those black birds of prey 
came wheeling about her as if ahe were already a car- 
cass, and, screeching, swarmed upon her. It was the 
time of the Concordats, those servile treaties with 
Rome. Then I cried, ‘Ie there no Hutten amon 
ns?’ And, as there was none among the living, 
undertook to restore the image of the dead, and to 
hold it up before the gaze of the German people.“ 
Thus it follows that Strauss, even in the time of 
apparent evasion of the subject, maintained full sym- 
— for religious freedom. After he had deen si- 
ent for years in the high-raging conflict of religious 
questions, he appe in 1864 with that comprehen- 
sive continuation and emendation of hie principal 
work which, under the title, The Life of Jesus, treat- 
ed for the German people, ls known to all scholars, 
and of which especial mention was made at the be- 
ginning of the present article. With thie 9 
work and two othere of less significance, which ap- 
peared in 1865, The Christ of and The Halves 
and the Wholes, Strauss ended his efforts for religious 
freedom, it being among the movements of p 5 
sure of execution, The book, The Old Faith and the 
New, with which he astonished the world six years 
later, stands upon a quite different, entirely new 
ground, raising questions with regard to the highest 
subjects, the answer to which the world had not reck- 
oned as among his tasks. It addresses s small com- 
munity within the aristocracy of mind, and leaves 
ess on one side like an abandoned outpost, 
the blindly groping upward atrivings of the people’s 
life. Simply for this last reason we cannot be count- 
ed among the friends of this book; but, with very 
many others whom its contents estranged, and in a 
measure repelled, we do fully believe that it was 
prompted by deeply moral impulse, that it excites 
great questions and probes the wounds of the age; in 
this especially are we not mistaken, that in a scien- 
tific and literary point of view it ls a masterpiece, and 
testifies preéminently to the unimpaired powers and 
worth of its author. It was the swan’s song. In 
the midst of the great excitement which the book 
caused on all aides, he removed in 1872 into the al- 
most idyllic stillness of his native city, Ludwigsburg, 
the home to which he had always been fondly at- 
tached. Here in the neighborhood of his son, a mil- 
itary surgeon in Sfuttgart, and under the devoted 
care of an old servant and friend of his father’s fam- 
ily, he hoped to feel a reviving and healthful infu- 
ence in the memories of early days; but in vain; for 
scarcely was the hitherto vigorous sexagenarian set- 
tled in his quiet, modest quarters in Ludwigsburg, 
when the forerunners of the dreadful disease st- 
tacked him, which was to bear the great eee of 
religious freedom prematurely into the realms of 


peace. 

For forty years the peculiar and powerful brilliancy 
of this man has lightened up Germany, a star of the 
first magnitude, foremost among the preéminent in- 
tellectual lights which have shone upon this age of 
culture. Not always beneficial and refreshing like 
the mild ray of spring, sometimes even in harsh and 
decided contradiction with an undeniably good will, 
an undoubted desire for the promotion of freedom 
and humanity, yet shining always from the heights 
into the depths, pointing ont great alms, ever de- 
manding, invoking, Inspiring souls far and near, and 
80 forcibly that neither friend nor enemy could turn 
away indifferently. If wecall his image up before 
us as the impartial future will regard it, the gaze 
falls not upon a great thinker and a mighty geniue 
only; we recognize something more elevating,—the 
strong, manly courage of conviction and truth, qual- 
ities of a great character, which neyer concealed ite 
knowledge, a man who never questioned if what he 
was and said would bring good or harm, If it 
232 others or not. As among the theologians he 
orfelted the adherence of many who, by some dis- 
cretion on his part, would bave made him the leader 
of a great party; as he sometimes swung hie lash 
over princes and principalities,—so he never left the 
masses, who looked confidently up to him, in douht 
of his fidelity to them, but convinced them that in es- 
sential points he was their zealous partisan and 
champion. From this straightforward, heroic cour- 
age in pursuit of truth, a courage which despised all 
false ingredients as Lessing despised them before 
him, the inflammable nature of his work from the 
earliest stages of his career may be explained. The 
priests and numerous enemies of his under their in- 
fluence would gladly, in accordance with their nat- 
ure, have defamed his private character, and dragged 
It in the dust; but they were foiled here by the ex- 


emplary purity of a calm and elevated conduct of life, 
to which the common, the petty, and the base were 
as foreign as all eccentricity, vanity, and arrogance. 


The “‘arch-heretic,”’ as he was latterly termed, has 
been described by hie youthful companions as a 
„Jobanneskopf,“ a retiring, but eminently scholarly 
nature, with a delicately-strung, easily-aroused po- 
etical feeling,—at the same time as an unaffected, 
congenial person, and a decidedly witty and jovial 
companion. He retained these qualities as long as 
he lived, in epite of all bie bitter experiences. He 
sought rest and recreation after severe mental labor 


inquiet communion with Nature, in the enjoyment 
of art and poetry, and especially of music; above all, 
however, In intellectual society, in the intercourse 
with cultivated men and women, upon whom the 
grace of his personality exercised an irresistible 
charm. Strauss was universally recopalsed as à loy- 
ing son, a faithful brother, an exceedingly fond, sac- 
cing, and conscientious father, the true and warm 
friend of his friends, and it may traly be said that the 
love he so richly gave was returned in like measure. 

Bat a single shadow, which N gor has 
actively extended, seems to rest upon his —the un- 
bappy and early terminated marriage with a gifted 
and much admired wife. With reference to this del- 
icate and purely personal affair, scandal-hungry curi- 
osity demanded lanation from him, and as of 
course he did not offer it, there was no end to the 
whisperings of busy tongues, But even this dark- 
ness begins to brighten. In an appendix to the sec- 
ond volume of Religiösen Reden recently published, 
Henry Lang, of Ziirich, refers to a confidential letter 
which a lady of Wiirtemberg wrote to a friend in 
1846, the original being in Lang's possession, This 
letter is sufficient proof that Strauss bore a five years’ 
martyrdom with extraordinary patience, love, and 
goodness of heart, which men less noble than he 
would not have borne as many months, Only when 
the worst threatened, the danger to his mental per- 
sonality, was the bond broken which bound him to 
the gifted woman who understood him so little, 
There is no blame to be attached to him other than 
the rashness of his choice, In which he did not bring 
his nature into consideration, and particularly the 
severe simplicity of his habits of lying, 

Another reproach made by the left wing of ‘‘Liber- 
aliem’’ has reference to his political stand-polnt; and 
surely there is a contradiction here, The man who 
in the province of religion made a clearance with such 
radical resoluteness held conservative views in poli- 
tics. He who had listened with sensitive ear for 
some revelation of a religion in the world, born and 
nurtured in the spirit of the people of a dim past, 
showed no appreciation, no kindly look for the fer- 
menting, a age tendencies in the life of the 
people around him, It was a voidin hie nature; but 
this may be explained by reference to those espe- 
clally eminent qualities of his mind which have lent 
his writings their strength and charm; namely, to 
the clearness of thought, which waa so averee to ev- 
erything intangible, confused, and unripe, and to hin 
sensitive and refined artistic feeling, which felt itself 
wounded and repelled by anything lawless, noisy, 
and violent. Nevertheless, it was a lack, and it is to 
be regretted that the fixed laws of development, as 
they are passionately and forcibly executed in mighty 
revolutions of the people, should have been of so lit- 
tle import to Strauss. But let no one belleve on this 
account that Strauss was not the advocate of modern 
freedom; that, in contradiction with his work, he de- 
sired the triumph of injustice and oppression, or the 
preservation of ancient servitude in any form what- 
Boever. 

Germany's power and greatness (he wrote in 1872) 
could be based only upon an unbiassed mental culture, 
hampered by no clergy, no narrow church-atatutes ; 
and as hein the war just ended would have fought 
in the van against the enemy from abroad, so he 
would have contended among the foremost against 
the enemy of freedom and progrese at home. His 
clear-seeing patriotiem protected him from the 
charge of connection with political designs, he was 
one of our warmest and best patriota. When the 
war broke out in 1870, and a doubt Ungered in the 
inward conacience of the nation, wild with passion 
and excitement, if this appeal to the sword were a 
morally jostifiable deed, and one not simply forced 
upon them, the author of the Life of Jesus was the 
firat among the representatives of science to break 
the silence. From the atilinéss of his study, those, 
powerful manifestoes were Issued, those open letters 
to Renan written, which settled every doubt, and 
gave to this war what it demanded,—the evidence of 
calm thought, the sanction of a mind aubservient to 
no willor command. Not alone from the grandeur 
of the occasion which they saluted, but also by rea- 
son of their contents and form, these letters are to be 
reckoned among the most elgnifleant and effective 
declarations which the history of our national com- 
bat can produce; like a fresh laurel-wreath they en- 
twine the hoary head of the man whom a blind — 
rage on all sides was so ready to denounce as heart- 
lese, and lacking in sympathy for grand unjversal 


8. 

As Master,“ Renan, the celebrated Frenchman, 
addressed with reverential accent the German achol- 
ar at the beginning of our national contest, by this 
term having in view, of course, his masterhoo only 
in the realms of knowledge, of scientific inquiry, an 
ite expression. That with this superior intellect, 
which revealed with unrelenting severity a world of 
errors and petrified abuses, a rich and noble nature of 
rare fervor and depth was united, was known but to 
a comparative few, by reason of the unsettled and 
stormy condition of the age. But to be assured of 
this it fe only necessary to read the tender eulogy 
upon hia brother, written by bim in 1863; also Mem- 
ories of his Mother, penned on the confirmation da: 
of hie daughter. His character first presented it 
In ita true light to his cotemporeries, when true and 
trusted men related of the wonderful greatness of 
soul with which the disdained apostle of heresy en- 
dured the breaking up of his physical powera, the 
terrible agony of hie last, lingering, weary sickness, 
He did not decelve himself long in regard to the hope- 
lessness of his case. Over his writing-desk in the 
Ludwigsburg sitting-room bung significantly enough 
two pictures by Wächter, so in armony with bis con- 
ditlon,— The dying Socrates,” and Job with his 
three friends,” hen Strauss must say with thie 
martyr of ancient Jewish record, My spirit is faint, 
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my days are numbered, the grave is ready for me,“ 
he yielded in the combat of life, paying no further 
heed to the judgment of critica upon his last work. 
True to himself, and with unclouded cheerfulness of 
spirit he went forth to meet death; laying aside, un- 
read, the letters which weak pletista In vain pre- 
aumption ventured to send to the dying man with 
the hope of converting him. 

His hours of suffering and palin were devoted to 
reading and mental activity, to warm Interest in 
events pertaining to his country, but especially to 
loving intercourse with kindred souls, who with 
proofe of tender love and sympathy brought light and 
comfort into his darkened days of pain. All who 
visited him testified to the Impression of moral con- 
secration and exaltation which this sick-room made 
upon them, the room from which many significant 
utterances, many glorious letters have gone out Into 
the world, in which also those charming occasional 
poems of the father to the children wera written,— 
verses, exhaling the warm breath of love, which 
have lent euch charm to the little work on Strauss by 
Professor Zeller, so often quoted in this article. 

Cultivated circles far and near watched with grave 
anxiety the fatal threateninge of his disease, and it 
is one of the significant symptoms of the changes of 
time that among the many men and women, at home 
and abroad, who gave testimony to the champion of 
spiritual freedom in hie physical distress, of their 
deep respect and heartfelt sympathy, two princesses 
ars to be named,—the German crown princess, Victo- 
ria, and her slater, the princess Alice of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt. But the hopes of aympathizing friends for his 
recovery were in vain; at noon, on the 8th of Febru- 
ary, 1874, he breathed his last, gently and peacefully, 
lu the arma of his son. 

A few days before his death he read Plato's Phado 
in the original, and if the last impression of friends 
visiting him were the same as Plato has pictured at 
the end of Phado there was reason for it, for with 
the same composure and grandeur of soul as he of 
old, wandered a wise man and philosopher of our 
own time the last way. 

Around the pale face of the deceased, the features 
of which, as described by eye-witnezses, bore the Im- 
pression of an overpowering majesty, assembled, on 
the 10th of February, 1874, a multitude of congenial 
souls, drawn thither from all directions by the notice 
of hie death, To no accompaniment of the funeral- 
bell, and unattended by the clergy, 48 he himself ex- 
presaly desired, he was borne through the still, snow- 
covered streets of his native city to the friendly 
church-yard. And, as he also desired, by his open 
grave only a few hymns were sung, a few brief 
parting words spoken, and the wintry earth then 
shut from view the last remnant of a life, whose pict- 
ure henceforth the ideally-disposed fathers of our 
age will represent to their children as a pattern and 
example, a life mighty in its accomplishments, grand 
In its etrivings and aims, and, thie we must say in 
spite of the protest of all professed holiness, truly 
pure and holy. 


For THE INxp R.] 
CLERICAL HONESTY. 


That the creed of our Orthodox churchea Is not 
cordially and unreservedly accepted by all members 
of the Orthodox body is a fact which Is growing more 
and more 7 18 

Stimulated by thoughts, suggested by scientific dis- 
covery, or the results of historical criticism, many a 
thoughtful professor of religion ls anxiously trying to 
define in distinct outlines the polnts of church doc- 
trine which he has long held half-dreamily in his 
own mind, and to assure bimself of his belief in 
them. Pursuing thus his inquiries into the ground- 
work of his creed in the light of the latest scientific 
results, he is often distressed to find that he cannot 

‚now assent conscientiously to all the tenets of Or- 
thodoxy. 

Not unfrequently is this the experience of the Or- 
thodox minister himself, ao far as sewing-circles, pas- 
toral visits, clerical duties, and the grinding pressure 
of two sermons a week give him an opportunity to 
keep abreast of the times, and to think deeply and in- 
dependently. If many of the more intelligent and 
better-informed clergymen, in what are termed our 
„Evangelical“ churches, were compelled to answer 
honestly a series of searching questions relative to 
thelr creed, their replies would probably startle the 
mass of their unthinking and unsuspecting hearers, 
Fifty years ago there was hardly a doubt entertained 
of the acientific reliability of the Mosaic cosmogony. 
To-day few clergymen of any scholarship would be 
found bold enough to defend it, N as it stands 
recorded in the first chapter of Genesia, Yet the 
mass of the Church members know neither the rea- 
sons why it has been abandoned as authoritative, nor 
perhaps are they aware of the fact that it haa been 
thus discarded. They simply know that there has 
been a great discussion upon the subject, and their 
minds are full of an uneasy apprehension about it; 
but not one in a hundred can tell exactly what he 
belleves in reference to it, nor does he know what his 
mintater belleves, so reticent is the latter upon any 
point in the Bible whose change of interpretation, he 
pleads, might spread a panic of acepticism among 
the rank and file of the believers. 

There is here evident on the one side a lamentable 
want of proper Instruction, and on the other a lack 
of courage among many Orthodox mintsters; an un- 
willlogness to state what is known to be true, and a 
fear to root up a superstitious adherence to the un- 
tenable theory of verbal inaplration. 

These caneymen; it would seem, through fear to 
trust the truth among their people, possesa in reality 
two sets of notions, one of which they display to the 
public from Sunday to Sunday, and the other to one 
or two chosen friends In the privacy of their studles. 
Do you suppose that an Intelligent Orthodox minls- 


ter would calmly tell you in confidence that he be- 
lieved the account of the origin of the ralnbow given 
in Genesis,—or that he accepted without hesitation 
the story of Jonah and the whale,—or even the ss- 
trological illusion of the Star of Bethlehem? It, in- 
deed, he were sure that his words would go no further, 
would he say to yon that be fully believed In the doc- 
trine of the endless punishment of all who do not be- 
lleve on Chriet,—which forms a part of the creed of 
every Orthodox church? The number who would 
thus acknowledge their belief in these things ie prob- 
ably small; but the majority of those who privately 
declared their disbelief in them would be very careful 
not to let their liberal sentiments be known to their 
congregations. Few are the Orthodox ministers who 
dare to speak boldly even of the mistake which the 
apostles and the whole early Church made, in aup- 
posing that Christ was to come immediately,—prob- 
ably before their own death, and certainly before the 
passing away of that generation. Yet that le some- 
thing which no scholar doubts for a moment. What 
Orthodox minister in reading the fifth chapter of 
John’s gospel dares to omit the fourth verse, and to 
explain that it is an interpolation in the text, and was 
originally the marginal note of some copyiat, explan- 
atory of the superstitious belief of the omamy the 
descent of a supernatural being to trouble the waters? 
Yet every Greek New Testament echolar knows this 
to be so, and is perfectly aware that the verse ought 
not to be tdlerated in the text. But it is read sol- 
emnly week after week, as part of the “Word of 
God,“ by those who know better. The “expounders 
of the Seriptures“ too often pass quietly over such 
nts, and leave the minds of their unthinking 
earers undisturbed. During the past year how few 
sermons upholding the doctrine of the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked bave been preached in Or- 
thodox pulpits! Let if that be the actual creed of 
the Orthodox churches, the dreadful alarm ought to 
be constantly sounded, 

Now it ls, of course, unwise for ministers to pre- 
sent to their congregationa merely a number of 
doubts and negations, with nothing positive to offer 
in place of the crude views which they have shown 
untenable. But there ia an increasing number of 
thoughtful young men and women in theiraudiences, 
who are keenly interested in ascertaining the right 
ground of belief in reference to many important or 
mas of the Church. These need to be instru k 
and not to have their inquiries pushed aside as irrele- 
vant or wicked. Let, then, the minister who has 
himeelf been forced, in the light of scientific research, 
to take a view of Biblical 8 widely different 
from the old verbal one taught in the Church- reed, 
boldly proclaim his views to his congregation! Let 
hin: frankly tell them the errors of the old syatem of 
interpretation, and the advantages, nay, the positive 
neceasily, of adopting a more liberal one! It is useless 
for the enlightened clergy to assume any longer a 
false position on many of the topics which are agitat- 
ing more or less all the thoughtful readers of their 
con ations. So long as they do so, we shall have 
again the old spectacle of the Roman augurs winking 
to one another over the examination of entrails for 
divination; we shall have the old system of exoteric 
and esoteric doctrines,—one set for the crowd, the 
other for the initiated; and just so long shall we sus- 
peck on there in some truth in the epigram of 

unch :— 


“What makes all doctrines plain and clear? 
About five hundred pounds a year!“ 


An Episcopal clergyman, not a thousand miles dis- 
tant from this city, was recently asked by a particu- 
lar friend how he could, consistently with the views 
which he secretly held, repeat a certain passage in 
the baptismal] service, ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, “I al- 
ways cough when I come to that word!“ But what 
man who bas either self-respect or a desire to pro- 
claim the truth will hobble through life, concealing 
his rea] sentiments behind his hand in a feeble 
cough? There are known to the writer quite a num- 
ber of Congregational clergymen, who are in much 
the same position as this Episcopal brother with the 
cough, Their viewa on Inspiration, Future Punisb- 
ment, the Atonement, and some other topics, are iden- 
tical with those of certain theological students who 
find themselves debarred from entering the Orthodox 
ministry, because they are unable to give unqualified 
assent to all of the required tenets, The brethren 
already in the ministry reply thus to the remon- 
strances of those who are unable to enter: “Our 
views have expanded since we entered the gateway of 
church-creed and council, It fa true that we could 
not reénter the Church, if we were in your position, 
with the views which we holdin common with you, 
But bere we are! We are married and settled, We 
must earn bread for our families, We will preach 
what we can,—practica) duties, ‘every day’ Chriat- 
ianity, and skilfully avoid the 8 work of lib- 
eralizing our people.“ The outside party say in re- 
turn: This is not honest. So long ss you remain 
thus, you are occupying a false position. If we hold 
the same views with you, why sbould not we be al- 
lowed to occupy the same sphere of usefulness that 
ou enjoy? Why do not you, who are already with- 
n the Church, strive with all your might to substi- 
tute a more liberal order of requirements for one who 
is desirous of preaching the gospel of Christ? Why 
do you by your silence give a tacit but false acknowl- 
edgment that you believe In all the tenets of the Or- 
thodox body?“ 

But if this state of things be true of this country, 
much more is Ìt a fact in England. It is perfectly 
plain that Dean Stanley, and Brooke, and other 
Broad Churchmen have grown so liberal in the 
Church, that they could not possibly with honesty 
sign to-day the Thirty-nine Articles, if they were ap- 
plicants for admission to the ministry. They and 
many others prefer to remain in and to labor with 
the body of the Church, and thus strive to liberalize 


it. They are indeed doing a noble work, but their 
speech ia too often veiled, and it is hard to under- 
stand how such broad thinkers can continue to make 
use of many phrases, real faith in whose natural In- 
terpretation they have long since lost. Their elo- 
5 ought to be directed towards the enlarging of 
e gateway into the Church for those who are in in- 
tellectual doubt on many of the required doctrines, 
The writer of this article had recently a couversa- 
tion with the pastor of an Orthodox church. The 
latter was asked if he believed in that part of his 
creed which stated that the punishment of those 
“ont of Obrist'“ was everlasting. With much hesita- 
tion he confessed that be did not. Even if you did 
belleve it, asked the writer, would you dare to 
preach that doctrine openly to-morrow? No,“ 
was the answer; it would wound the sensibilities of 
my hearers, The time has gone by forthe promulga- 
tion of auch doctrines, even If believed!” ‘Would 
you then dare to preach the opposite of that doc- 
trine,—in fine, to present candidly your own views 
on the subject?” No,“ was again the reply; “that 
would also offend them. That would be called her- 


ay." 

This ie a fair Illustration of the way in which many 
Orthodox ministers seam to be open to the charge of 
mental cowardice. But how long is such a state of 
things, repugnant to all earnest lovera of truth, to 
last? Unhappily, through a timid avoidance of in- 
tellectual topics, preaching le fast degenerating into 
a mere periodic tickling of the sensibilities, —now on 
the comic, and now on the pathetic side. People 
who have been for an hour entertained by a sensa- 
tional kind of religious wit, or have been agitated 
for a moment by some thrilling tone, fancy that they 
have been morally and spiritually improved thereby, 

he people need, however, a very different kind of 
food. They need instruction at present about the 

rounds of their religious belief, and they need to 
earn what views they may rightly bold of Biblical 
inspiration. If ministera have been forced to adopt 
privately more liberal views, the people in their 
churches ought to be told of it,—not as if it were an 
confession of weakness or ain, but rather aa a f 
avowal of a necessitated change of view in consé- 
quence of new light, Anything but this right of 
“private Interpretation,” this avoidance of dangerous 
topics, thia coughing behind the hand! Let us have 
light fully and freely poured in upon the accepted 
Orthodox doctrines, and see how they will stand the 
test of facts, just as ecientific and historical research 
has revealed them! The most dangerous thing 
which can be done is to half-emother or to avoid the 
eager Inquiries of those who are impelled to them by 
their study and reflection. There ls something radi- 
cally wrong In a church-order whose applicants for 
admission are refused on the ground of heresy, al- 
though they share the precise views of the more lib- 
eral of the clergy. It will not be long ere such arbi- 
trary walle as tbese will be thrown down; if not from 
within, outward, by liberal, true-hearted men in the 
Church, then from without, inward, with a severe 
shock, by a suddenly aroused and indignant people, 
who find that their spiritual teachers have been in 
reality playing them false; uttering words with “pri- 
vate reservations“ unknown to them. In the latter 
case, the damage to Christianity will be much greater, 
and the time required to restore the equilibrium of 
faith much longer,—if, indeed, it can be restored at 
all. J. L. STODDARD, 

Bosron, 124 Beacon Street. 

—ͤ l1— — 
[For Tn IDET.) 


A USE FOR THE CHURCH STILL. 
BY REV. J. C. LEARNED. 


Freethought, impatience of creeds, latitude of in- 

uiry, are the characteristics of our civilization. But 
the trouble is to make men who have escaped the 
bonds and espionage of despotic faiths feel that an 
institution called by the name of a church can or will 
furnish moral and religious culture, and yet leave 
them in the possession of conscience, reason, and 
liberty, They regard a free or liberal church as a 
misnomer, a contradiction of terma, like a spiritual 
body, a white blackbird, or a democratic despotism, 

The church, any chutch, means to them something 
more than an agency of influence and persuasion, a 
free fellowship of consenting minds, which one may 
join or withdraw from at will; it means authority 
over both faith and practice, the power to excom- 
municate and degrade, even the assumption of divine 
rights, claiming to hold the very keys of Heaven and 
Hell, judging and passing sentence upon the saved 
and lost. The whole idea, therefore, of a church as 
we understand it, la new and unfamiliar. There will 
be found many, doubtless, to say that there is no 
need of such an institution as a liberal church. The 
Church proper is for the ignorant and superstitious, 
where Infallibility and absolute authority are the 
oniy Orthodoxy. But when men approach religion 
with freethought, with the individual reason, the 
Church is outgrown ; it le no longer a necessity. 

That men reason in this way shows their subjec- 
tion even yet to the old ecclesiastical idea of the uses 
of religion. Every day men are freeing themselves 
from the bondage of ancient tradition. Old doctrines 
once held sacred as truth itself are dissolving; vast 
systems of belief are in ruins; the old phraseology, 
even if retained, ls used with new meanings, or sub- 
scribed to with great mental reservations. The au- 
thority of all churches is less respected, leew feared 
than formerly. All men capable of forming a indg- 
ment in such matters know that there ia no infallib 
word of wisdom, no absolutely saving ordinances, no 
indispensable sacrament in the churches. 

Does all that imply that men are lese religious? 
Because [ reason abont or reject a communion wafer, 
does it follow that I have cast aside my sense of re- 
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sponsibility? Or even if L hesitate to apply the term 
personal to the Delty, does it follow that I have no 
emotions of worship and adoration in the presence of 
the Infinite and Eternal? It is the sense of the Ideal 
and sublime that makes a man religious. There is 
an ideal of conduct as well as of beauty. There la an 
ideal of affection, of purity, of fidelity, of wisdom, of 
truth, far surpassing in power the actual of natural 
beauty or physical grandeur, which impresses us 
more deeply than any unpeopled infinity of time and 
space. And shall not men and women who love the 
sublime and beautiful in Nature, or In art, and who 
would make the moral Ideal take on the actual in 
daily life—who are not afraid to exercise the best 
faculties wherewith God hes endowed them,—shal! 
not such associate themselves together for mutual 
good, for meditation and ‘worship, to promote the 
ends of virtue and of spiritual culture? May we not 
have an institution founded upon these alms, a fel- 
lowship of sympathy, a refuge in our loneliness, a 
shelter for our children, a weekly rest upon our 
journey, a place of conference and comfort, where 
we may build our hopes, consecrate our endeavors, 
lift up our aspirations, so that God himself shall bless 
alike our purpose and onr work? 


FROTHINGHAM AT THE MASONIC 
TEMPLE. 


New Tonk, March 3, 1876. 

The sonday services conducted by the Rev. Octa- 
vius B. Frothingham at the new Masonic Temple at- 
tract large congregations of the most intelligent men 
and women in our community, 

The hall that has been leased by the Independent 
Society, whereof Mr. Frothingham is pastor, is eit- 
uated on the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, and reached from the latter thorough- 
fare by a broad, massive stairway of polished marble, 
adorned with classic emblems in bronze of the fra- 
ternity by whom It was lately reared. 

It is a simple hall, and the bare, white walle are yet 
innocent of any touch of color, and while waiting for 
the beginning of the service the eye rests neither on 
them nor on the two rows of heavy columns that 
blossom Into the foliated terminal capitals of Corinth, 
but seek rapose and find it on the organ front, which 
faces the congregation, and is exquisitely decorated 
in every brilliant and beautiful color that an autumn 
sunset could lend. 

I speak of this organ particularly because it has so 
long been the custom to cover organ fronte with in- 
appropriate and gaudy gilding, and it ls a genuine 
source of delight to observe a perfect harmony of 
color before the harmony of sound begins. 

There are about a thousand opera chairs in the 
hall, and opposite there 18 a daie, on which are placed 
a reading-desk supported by a single column, togeth- 
er with a small walnut stand and several armed 
chairs, the blue covers of the latter affording another 
grateful gleam of color, At the foot of the desk 
mosses and the large leaves of some familiar garden 
plants are usually placed, above which a few clusters 
of brilliaut flowers mingle with the smilax apd ivy 
that creep toward the top. A nosegay, arranged 
with artful carelessness, Is generally to be seen upon 
the stand, close to which ie the pastor’s chair. 

On arecent Sunday, when I was one of an expec- 
tant throng, these observations were made, and I 
know from inquiry that they may be applied gener- 
ally. The hall was nearly full, and the organiet (a 
lady) was already sested when Mr. Frothingham 
walked quickly up the aisle, through a side door and 
ont upon the dals at the moment when the opening 
voluntary upon the organ was commenced. At its 
close, after a slight pause, an appropriate selection— 
from the ‘‘Creation,’’ I think—was sung by the quar- 
tet choir, and then, when the last note had ceased to 
reverberate, the pastor stepped to the deak, raised a 
small volume in front of his breast, and turning over 
the leaves said in a low, distinct voice, “Will you 
listen to the reading from the Indian Scriptures?” 

After reading with exquisite expression and dis- 
tinct emphasis numerous proverbs, many of them 

- singularly terse and beautiful in their composition, 
he for a moment, and then, this from the 
Arabic,” continued the reading of truths which the 
translator has made universal knowledge. This cus- 
tom is varied I believe only in the selection of the 
matter; sometimes our Bible is used, and sometimes 
“the Bible of others.“ 

Then another hymn, and Mr. Frothingham arose 
and stood at the desk to pronounce the opening 
prayer. His always earnest face bore an expression 
of intense feeling, and for more than a minute he re- 
mained motionless, with clasped hands, slightly up- 
turned face, and closed eyes. Presently his lips be- 
gan to move, though for an instant no audible sound 
escaped them, and he may have been but searching 
and concentrating his own mind, When the first 
word reached my ear the atillness in the hall was per- 
fect save the sonnd of the speaker's voice, and 
throughout the delivery of the prayer it remained un- 
broken. 

The earnest expression of Mr. Frothingham’s face 
when he rose seamed to command every one’s atten- 
tion; his silently moving lips caused them to strain 
the ear to catch the first faint sound, and when the 
full, serious voice bore forth the appeal for goodness, 
and truth, and virtue, and brotherly love, and strong 
humanity, uot a word was lost, It was no supplica- 
tion for the alteration of eternal laws, nor any un- 
meant confession of abject worthlesaness and misery, 
but a noble, manly aspiration to men and women to 
act worthily and well on earth. 


When ended, Mr. Frothingham resumed hia seat, 


seemingly somewhat exbausted, his left elbow upon 


the table, and hie head resting upon the open hand 


that partly-shaded bie face, while the faint tones of 


the organ that had taken up the ending of his prayer 
were lost in silence. 

Then began the discourse, Probably most readers 
of the Boston Journal know something of Mr. Froth- 
{ngham’s glittering oratory, which at firet attracta 
hearers who are afterward charmed by the pure gold 
of candor, integrity, and truth, which le Its founda- 
tion. His logic is always inductive if not always con- 
secutive; and though he may not hold hie hearers 
from point to point of hie ment, still if they ques- 
tion for a moment it is only while walting for the 
answer which surely comes, He uses no sophistical 
syllogisms to really mystify while seeming to con- 
vince, and he throws on his own opinions the white 
light of investigation whereby to discern the truth, 
He does not. rend asunder the prejudices of others 
with the blow of a trip-hammer, but rather pene- 
trates them with the keenly-eutting auger, letting 
light through. The wounds he inflicts are always 
kindly meant, as the surgeon’s who cuts out the can- 
cer to save the life, 

Once be sald of one of his own arguments, Call it 
iconoclasm, image-breaking if you will; but every idol 
is a mask, and to shatter the idol is to reveal the God.“ 

Some of Mr. Frothingham’s finest efforts have 
been made In discussing topics connected with the 
conduct of life and the various social relations: and 
into these subjects he enters with an integrity of pur- 
pose that alone could inspire such enthusiasm as he 
invariably displays, In the discussion of matters of 
faith or theology he is inclined to mordacity, and de- 
nounces with biting satire what be regards as baleful 
superstitions; and as he stands alone among our pul- 
pit orators in ayowed belief, the temptation to level 
his bitter shafts must be often restated, for he speeds 
them but seldom, 

His discourse is always characterized by Intensity; 
and by reason of his marvellous powers of imagery is 
rarely without the adornment of some vivid word- 
picture that lives in the hearer’s mind in brightness 
and beauty. 

People who oppose Mr. Frothingham on other than 
theological grounds declare that among a community 
as pure and oneelfish as he would have them it might 
be possible to live up to all his precepts; but that to 
the work-a-day world they are far-offish and transcen- 
dental, while his friends claim that however he may 
be removed from the sphere of common humanity he 
never faile to render the world he lives in attractive 
and fascinating, nor to lift his hearers, for s time at 
least, from thelr pains and cares, and lead them to 
higher aspirations and nobler resolyes.—‘‘Claver- 
ing,” in Boston Journal. 


— —-„—sr . — 
THE INFERTILITY OF HYBRIDS, 
BY JOHN FISKE. 


The second objection which we have to consider, 
though less immediately obvious, is more weighty; 
and though there is no reason for regarding it as in- 
superable, we must admit that it has not been entire- 
ly disposed of. This objection is implicated with 
the difference between the morphological and the 
8 definitions of species, and is usually 

nown as the argument from theinfertility of hybrids. 

As ordinarily stated, indeed, thie argument is 
merely the expression of a sorry confusion of ideas, 
By a curious misunderstanding the infertility of the 
mule is often urged ss a direct objection to the Dar- 
winlan theory, But this is putting the cart before 
the horse. Itis not the infertility of the offupring of 
the horse and the ass which should be cited as an 
objection to the theory of natural selection, but it is 
the fertility of the offspring of the carrier-pigeon and 
the pouter, or of the pouter and the tumbler, Mor- 
phologically the carrier, the pouter, and the tumbler 
may be regarded as distinct species artificially devel- 
oped from a common wild stock; but so long as mut- 
ual infertility le held to be the physiological teat by 
which we are to distinguish between varieties and 
species, it may be 7 — that, In spite of their 
great morphological differences, the carrier and the 
tumbler are only varieties, and not true species. 

And, going a step farther, it may be argued that 
until the theory of natural selection has accounted 
for the rise of infertility between races derived from 
a common stock, it has not completely performed 
the task of reconciling deduction with observation. 

Against the derivation theory in general, thia ob- 
jection has no welght whatever. That races origi- 
nally fertile together should, after long aubjection to 
different sets of circumstances, become infertile with 
one another Is, @ priori, in the highest degree proba- 
ble, when we reflect upon the extreme sensitivences 
of the reproductive system to changes of habit in the 
organism as a whole, ; 

en we remember that the constitution of 
many wild animals is sọ altered by confinement that 
they will not breed even with thelr own females,’ 
we need not be surprised that the leopard and the 
lion, which during many ages have had very different 
habite of life, will not breed with each other. Nor 
need we wonder that the horse and the asa, with lesa 
important differences in general habit, have become 
partially infertile together, to auch an extent that 
their offspring are hopelessly barren. Though the 
modus operandi of this change ja, as yet, ill under- 
stood, it is a change quite in harmony with what 
we know concerning the intimate dependence of the 
reproductive system upon the rest of the organism. 
And let us not fail to note that it is the achievement 
of this changein the capacities of the reproductive 
system which completes the demarcation between 
two bifurcating species, and finally prevents the in- 
definite multiplication of intermediate varieties. 

But while this objection has no welght ae against 
the theory of derivation in general, it may fairly be 
urged that the failure to explain the origination 
of mutual infertility is, for the present at least, a 
shortcoming on the part of the theory of natural se- 


lection, After the conclusive arguments brought up 
in our ninth chapter, the derivation theory will no 
longer, in the present work, be regarded as on trial: 
that the higher forms of life are derived from lower 
forms will be taken as proved. 

But whether the theory of natural selection has 
completely fulfilled Its proposed task of explaining 
the mode in which such derivation has been brought 
about ie quite another question. And while admit- 
ting the full force of the considerations alleged by 
Mr. Darwin, in his admirable chapter on Hybridism, 
it seems to me that there is a gap at this point which 
further research will be required to fill, As Profes- 
sor Huxley reminds us, It must not be forgotten 
that the really important fact, eo far as the inqui 
into the origin of species goes, ie that there are zu 
things in Nature as groups of animals and of plants, 
whose members are Incapable of fertile union with 
those of other groups; and that there are such 
things as hybrids, which are absolutely aterile when 
crossed with other hybrids, For if such phenomena 
as these were exhibited by only two of those assem- 
blages of living objects, to which the name of spe- 
cies .. Is given, it would have to be accounted for 
by any theory of the origin of species, and every the- 
ory which could not account for it would be, 80 far, 
Imperfect," —Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II., 
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Tas Pacific Liberal, edited in San Francisco by 
A. J. Boyer, formerly editor of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Woman's Advocate, is doing substantial service in the 
organization of liberaliam on the Pacific Coast. We 
are glad to recognize it as a valuable ally, and com- 
mend it to the support of all friends of the Liberal 
League in California and elsewhere. 

THE EXPENSES of the Congress of Liberals ara go- 
ing to be more than waa at first estimated; and 
though the limit originally set has been overpassed 
(a result most flattering and cheering in these hard 
times), there is not the slightest danger of more be- 
ing contributed than will be wanted. If there 
should be a surplus, it will be turned over to the 
treasurer of the National Liberal League, when or- 
ganized; but enough has not yet been contributed to 
defray the cost of reporting the convention and pub- 
lishing the proceedings in proper shape, in addition 
to the other expenses. If every one will help, two 
thousand dollars can be raised at once. Many could 
probably double their previous donations; and that 
list of contributions will form an indispensable por- 
tion of the pamphlet Report, if published, 


THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND": 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS. 


April 18. A Friend In Boston (pad) sesers $100.00 
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ay 3. Free Lecture Ass'n, New Haven, $75 d 
May 8. Nath. C. Nash, Boston (pald)............-- 100. 
May 13, Samuel L. Hill, Florence, Mass. (paid)... 100.00 
$500.00 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, in trust. 


NOTICE. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
the Index Association will be held at No. 35 Monroe 
Street, Toledo, Ohio, on Saturday, June 3, 1876, at 
2 P. M., In accordance with the articles of incorpora- 
tion. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth Annual Meeting of the Free Rellgious 
Association je to be held In Boston as follows :— 

Thursday evening, June let, 74 o'clock, annual 
business meeting in Horticultural Hall, for the elec- 
tion of officers, reading of reports, and addresses on 
the practical aime and work of the Association, 

Friday, June 2d, at 10 A. M. and 8 P. M., sessions 
in Beethoven Hall for essays and addresses. Morn- 
ing subject — Free Religion and the State:“ essay 
dy James Parton, followed by addresses from Rev. 
M. J. Savage, Mies Susan H. Wixon, and others. 
Afternoon subject Free Religion and the Church:“ 
essay by Samuel Longfellow, followed by addresses 
from Rev. James, Freeman Clarke, Felix Adler, and 
others. 

A social festival will be held In Horticultural Hall 
on Friday evening. W. J. POTTER, 

Secretary. 


A LETTER FROM KARL HEINZEN. 


In reply to our editorial article of last week on 
“Two Kinde of Breadth,” Mr. Karl Heinzen sends 
us the following letter, which we publish with great 
pleasure, thanking him for the frankness and courte- 
sy with which he writes :— 


Mn. F. E. ABBOT, EDITOR or THE InpEx;— 

In your paper of May 18 you publish a translation 
of an article of the Pionier, concerning a union of 
the Liberal Leagues and the German radicals, ac- 
companied with editorial remarks which show that 
you misunderstood and therefore misrepresented en- 
tirely my real meaning. 

1. In what way do you think the Liberal L ea 
will have to work for their enda? Of course, bys 
party organization; and such organization has not 
only to propagate its ideas, but has to employ practi- 
cal political means by voting, by nominating candi- 
dates, etc. 

2, Now it le evident that the efficiency of such 
working depends on the number of the co-workers 
under one leadership. There is another organization 
that agrees with yours in its special object, but at the 
same time has at heart other important aims too. It 
wishes to codperate with your organization. But to 
do this in reality and with efficiency, both organiza- 
tions must unite, must form only one organization 
under one leadership, Ie this possible in any other 
way than by elther enlarging your platform or by 
sacrificing the platform of the other (the German) 
organization ? 

Z. The German radicals cannot and will not give 
up the political and social reforma for which they 
have worked so many years, and which they deem 
even more important than the Church question at this 
time, Is it unreasonable, then, or ‘‘contrary to every 
principle of high political morality,” to make the at- 
tempt to arrive at an understanding with the Liberal 
Leagues about those political and social reforms, as 
well as about the Charch question? If this attempt 
fails, the German radicals have to go their way 
alone, and, instead of one united ea nora two 
have to be kept up, which necessarily divides their 
means and weakens both,—although the Germans 
will continue to work for the objects of the Liberal 
Leagues, as they did long ago when no Liberal Leagues 
were thonght of. 

4. The difference will be that two organizations 
with two leaderships will have to be kept up, which 
must be an impediment in the way of coöperation 
even for the one object they both advocate. To give 
up this one, or “to advise the Germans not to aid 
those who seek a mutually approved object,“ I never 
thought of. I just as little give up my convictions or 
principles as I am a friend of “bargaining,” as you 
call an attempt to change viewe and convince each 
other by discussion and arguments, You have not to 
“buy the support of German-born radicals," sa you 
say; they just as little want or need to be bought b 
your giving up your own convictions as they will sell 
theirs for the support of others. 

5. Now you see that, instead of trying to separate, 
as you ry my article, I try to unite; instead of 
weakening, I wish to strengthen; but not by means 
that in the end would have the NN effect. 
There could be no radical party at all among the 
Germans, if they had In view no other objecta than 
the Church question. They have no idea of a liberal 
who can be a friend of religious liberty, and at the 
same time an enemy to political and social reforms; 
although they can understand very well that “a man 
who joins an association for the purpose of prevent- 


ing frauds at the ballot-box does not cut himself off 
from joining another association for the ＋ ol 
raising funds for the Herzegovinians”’ or for the pur- 
pose of learning the German language. They are 
wont to contemplate things from an universal, philo- 
eophical stand-point, which unites correlative ideas, 
and treata human progress as a coherent movement 
embracing every human interest. 

6. Whether you and your associates can agree with 
us also about other objects than the Church ques- 
tion, cannot be decided before all our views are 
known to you. I have tried to put these views to- 
gether in a sketch of a platform which perhaps a 
rlend of mine will translate for your paper, if you 
will publish it. The necessity of such translation 
will at the same time show the unnecessity of your 
remark that a distinctlon between German and 
American Liberals ls ridiculous. 

Respectfully yours, 
KARL Hemzen, 
Editor of Der Pionier, 


If our last week's article rested on a substantial 
misunderstanding, and therefore misrepresented Mr. 
Heinzen’a position, we are very sorry. We were 
careful not to insinuate the least intention on his part 
of proposing a “bargain,” even while we thought 
that this was the logical consequence of his position ; 
and we disclaim very earnestly any and every disre- 
apectful thought concerning one whose whole life has 
been a long, brave battle against heavy odde in avery 
unpopular cause. So we shall discuss the question 
at issue only in the spirit of one who admires even 
while he differs; for the tone of the above letter, as 
any Intelligent reader will perceive at once, is that of 
a single-hearted, devoted, sincere, and thoroughly 
upright man. 

For convenience’ sake we have numbered the par- 
agraphs of the letter, and will follow their order, 

1. It ls not for us, or for any one, to say before- 
band what the National Liberal League, to organize 
which the Centennial Congress of Liberals Is called, 
will do after it is organized. It will act for itself. 
But it has never been our wish to see It take shape as 
a political party In the same sense in which the Re- 
publicans and the Democrata are political parties: 
that is, to nominate candidates of Ita own, as the Pro- 
hibitioniste and the Greenbackers“ have just done. 
It may come to that; but the time for such action 
has not yet arrived. The true work of the Liberal 
League at present seems to be to compel public at- 
tention to a great public question now too much neg- 
lected; namely, shall the republic itself decide all is- 
sues according to the laws of natural human reason 
and conscience, or shall it submissively accept and 
execute the decision of the churches, which is*sup- 
posed to represent the decree of a supernatural pow- 
er? No reform can be carried till this question is 
answered; and the wrong answer is given in many 
important cases, 28 is seen in the closing of the In- 
ternational Exhibition on Sundays. As we conceive 
it, the function of the National Liberal League will 
be to create such a public opinion by persistent agita- 
tion as shall secure à just settlement of all auch is- 
sues, no matter what political party is in the ascend- 
ant. Its organization should be adapted to this end, 
not to the end of electing officials on the platform of 
n comprehensive programme; lt should resemble that 
of the old Anti-Slavery Soclety rather than that of 
the Republicans or Democrats, There is no reason 
in the world why every American citizen who knows 
that the State ought to be totally emancipated from 
the Church should not join the Liberal League and 
work heartily for it, while he may at the same time 
belong to a dozen other organizations for other ob- 
jects, if he pleases, 3 

2. Now if the Germans contemplate the formation 
of a political party as such, —if they intend to adopt 
a platform Inclusive of everything they desire to see 
accomplished, and to nominate party candidates of 
thelr own,—they have a perfect right to do so. No- 
body questions that, But they have not, in our 
opinion, a half-chance of success. They are attempt- 
ing altogether too much, Before a new recruit can 
be won, he must be convinced that the German plat- 
form ie right on all ita points; and the more points 
there are, the harder it will be to convince him, So 
far as the number of co-workers“ is concerned, the 
fewer essential principles there are, the more co- 
workers can be reasonably expected, The Liberal 
League proposes only what all liberals already be- 
lieve In—the practical necessity of the total separa- 
tion of Church and State; hence, if it can show that 
Church and State are still very injuriously conjoined, 
it may fairly reckon on the coöperation of all liberals 
who possess a true public spirit. But, If we under- 
stand the matter, the Germans include in their plat- 
form objects and principlea on which liberals them- 
selves are absolutely certain to divide; they cannot, 
therefore, reasonably expect to unte“ all liberals on 
such a platform, We applaud them, if they mean 
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only to agitate the principles on which they them- 
selves are agreed already; but we can simply wonder, 
if they think they conld carry an election anywhere 
on that platform to-day, or “‘unite’’ a large number 
of voters in its support. 

In short, if the Germans do not care enough for 
the separation of Church and State to work for it, 
unless they can at the same time work for the aboli- 
tion of the Presidency and the Senate, and so forth 
(and that certainly seems to be the implication of Mr. 
Helnzen’s letter), we see no possible way of uniting 
the two organizations. They can exchange friendly 
salutations, and codperate as far as possible; but it 
seems best to make no attempt at formal fusion, All 
the German radicala can, if they choose, belong indl- 
vidually also to the Liberal League, without disband- 
ing and without giving up any of the other objecta 
they cherish; those of the Liberal League who cher- 
ish the same objects can also belong individually to 
the German society; but why wish to have a Pro- 
crustes bed in the matter? It seems that the Liberal 
League is too short and the German society too long; 
then, without lopping or stretching each other, let 
the two shake hands, and make the most of thelr 
common sympathy as far as it goes. 

3. We are utterly unable to see why the Germans, 
without “giving up“ thelr own objects or abandon- 
ing their own organization, should not join the Lib- 
era) League to carry out more efficiently one of their 
own objects. That would Involve no bargaining, no 
compromise, no sacrifice of conviction whatever, If 
we should personally come to sympathize with Mr. 
Heinzen’s political and social platform (as we may 
yet—who can tell 7), then we could with a clear con- 
ecience belong at the same time to both organiza- 
tions. Why should not the rule work both ways? 

4. The “two organizations” cannot be dispensed 
with, it appears, Nor ls that fact to be regretted, so 
long as the two platforms are essentially different. 
The country swarms with organizations for different 
objecta, and their respective memberships overlap 
each other everywhere, Thie ia inevitable. So soon 
as a particular cause assumes a certain importance in 
the eyes of its friends, they will organize to promote 
it; and there ie no ‘narrowness’ about this. The 
inexhaustible fecundity of American life involves 
this necessary multiplicity; we are not sorry for it; 
it is the nature of free institutions to foster it. He 
would be a very small-minded person, or else a very 
ennorganlzable“ one, who did not sympathize with 
and join many of these numerous societies. The 
practical common-seuse of the American character 
makes it a mere matter of course to consider mem- 
bership in more than one as a very proper thing. 

5. We cordially appreciate Mr. Heinzen’s desire for 
unity, and do not imagine that he has the slightest 
wish to perpetuste separation between German-born 
and American-born citizens. Weare wholly of the 
same mind. It is a misfortane when such separation 
exists. We Yankees need the Germans and the Ger- 
mans need us; we are all Americans together, with 
one country and one destiny; and it is a pity when 
clannishness takes the place of a frank-hearted spirit 
of fraternity. Moreover we heartily approve Mr. 
Heinzen’s refusal to limit his endeavors to the 
Church question”; we too have other reformatory 
objects, as well as he, and so haa every man. But it 
happens that men’s minds as to what constitutes 
**political and social reforms” differ exceedingly; and 
a stiff creed on thie subject neither unites them nor 
conduces to “philosophical” habits of thought. The 
scope of our own Interest Is by no means limited to 
the Liberal Leagne; but that happens to be the one 
thing which just now seems to be our especial duty, 
and for that we therefore work. It is true that ha- 
man progress is infinitely complex; but it ls equally 
trae that he who will never work for anything less 
than unlvertal human progress will never promote it 
in the least. All progress consists of steps; and it is 
wise to be content with taking One step at a time. 

6. It will glve us great pleasure to publish Mr. 
Heinzen’s platform, which will be doubtless read 
with attention by all; and we shall be very glad to 
receive the translation he so kindly offers. 


AS IT SHOULD BE, 


“Col. R. H. Howard, of South Carolina, is a 
member of the Legislature, as also Tony, his former 
slave, who goes by the name of A. H. Howard. 
They sit side by side in perfect equality, making 
laws. The former, of course, ie a Democrat, and the 
latter a radical. After adjournment the colonel su- 
perintends his farm, and Tony works for him as a 
carpitur, taking his meals In the kitchen with the 
cook.’ 


Undoubtedly, A. H. Howard learns something of 
life in the kitchen which Col. Howard has not 


learned in the parlor; and so they represent opposite 
sides In politics. Which shall wedisfranchise? May 
not the carpenter be worthy of confidence ae well as 
the carpenter’s Son? The only trouble le that the 
cook, who is probably a woman, cannot vote also, 
and eo A. H. Howard loses the advantage he might 
gain by Intelligent political discussion at meal-times. 
K. D. C, 


THE BICKERING PHASE. 


We have reached it, and must pass through it; we 
shall pass through It, and come handsomely out of 
it; but we are in it, at present, and must look the 
fact in the face. The enemy perceives It, and exulta. 
Friends perceive it, and grieve. The enemy regards 
It as the omen of destruction, Friends mourn over 
it as a sign of misunderstanding, and a menace of dis- 
unlon. The gentle Register, whose charity is too 
celestial in quality to serve as a cloak to cover things 
so ugly as a neighbor’s sins, and whose faith and 
hope are at present fully occupied with casting the 
horoscope of its neighbor’s ruin, coples ao much as 
serves ita purpose of a letter that honestly rebukes 
certain radical shortcomings, in view of correcting 
them,—turning the writer’s intent ina direction he 
never contemplated. The New Age is ingenious In 
putting disloyal constructions on language which was 
used without the feeblest suspicion of disloyal sig- 
nificance, and ie swift to prophesy the downfall of 
liberty in the midst of Its friends from the narrow- 
ness that exista only in its own imagination. The 
Stereoscope chargea THE INDEX with dishonorable 
conduct because the editor printed a private letter at 
the special request of the person to whom it was 
sent, who himself suppressed the name because it 
was a private letter, and used the letter for the pur- 
poss of conveying in part his answer to certain aceu- 
sations againat himself; the letter being but part of 
his own article, printed over his own initiala, and with 
an intent plainly declared; the editor haying no re- 
eponsibility in the matter, and being pledged to pub- 
lish whatever the special contributor might send. 
Whoever may bave been at fault for the meanness, it 
certainly was not THE INDEX. Now this we call 
bickering, and, calling it so, characterize it as trifling 
and ungenerous, It surely is not difficult to render 
justice in cases simple as these, and among brethren 
too, 
Why is the justice not rendered? No doubt the 
seemingly captious criticlam we have complained of 
may be ascribed, as some ascribe it, to a jealousy for 
liberty which has become exceedingly sensitive under 


the disappointments that have been encountered, ` 


and the infidelities that have been displayed. There 
may be sincere apprehensions lest the cause of fres- 
dom be lu danger of betrayal by its professed cham- 
plone, aud auch apprehensions should be respected. 
Not something, but a great deal is to be pardoned to 
the spirit of liberty. We can endure roughness from 
it, discourtesy, hasty reproof, and even causeless sns- 
picion. The eternal vigilance that is the price of lib- 
erty cannot be always calm, equable, circumspect, 
and considerate. Seneltiveness le a prime virtue in 
liberty ; a grace to be cultivated and cherished. 

But there is room for another conjecture; namely, 
this,—that the captiousness is due to the absence of 
serious purpose; to aimlessnesa and want of occupa- 
tion, As the mill that fə not supplied with grist 
makes the greater clatter, and wears itself soonest 
out; as the stomach deprived of necessary food ia par- 
ticularly demonstrative, and turns its fangs against 
{ts own vitale; so minds that work powerfully and 
noleelessly on matters of moment, spin and whirr 
with reckless velocity, when no work is given them, 
and vex themselves to tatters. j 

Radicalism needs, in our judgment, a practical aim. 
It seems to be beating the alr. The field of pure 
speculation no longer offers the palpable objects It 
requires to give substance, concentration, mass to its 
form, Dr. Bellows lately accounted in part for the 
unsatisfactory condition of Liberal Christianity by 
the decline of the spirit of antagonism, the cessation 
of hostilities ou the part of the Orthodox. Unitarian- 

om, he said, was losing ita edge from having no sub- 
stance to try It on. It was ‘‘spoiling for a fight.” 
Indolence is more dangerous than duty, True it la, 
and must not be forgotten, that in some parts of the 
country radicalism is sorely pressed, and must fight 
for ita existence against active foes. Butin the cen- 
tres of thought, which in this country are numerous, 
the speculative opposition of sects and theologians 
has ceased to be formidable. When liberals turn 
against liberala, it is an indication that the illiberals 
have slackened their fire and withdrawn their army. 
There is no more cogent proof of the need of some 
practical scheme of activity than this misuse of weap- 


ons, thia misdirection of missiles, this waste of am- 
munition. It ie not necessary, it may not be wise, 
to concentrate all the forces on one and the same 
point; let the objects proposed be suggested by spe- 
cial crises by the needs of the particular time or 
place; let them succeed each other with the changing 
moods or dispositions of the year or the generation; 
let them be general! and universal, or local and par- 
ticular, as the occasion may require; but let them be 
tangible and practical. That radicalism is disinte- 
grating, or likely to disintegrate, is a thought not to 
be for a moment entertalned. That radicals are sep- 
arating into schools, sects, or cliques, must not and 
need not be admitted. There le no ground for dis- 
pension, not even for criticism that reaches below the 
surface, or for suapicion that rouses bitterness. No 
principle has been compromised, as yet, and, with 
ordinary caution, none need be, Cannot we resolve 
to let bickering alone, and turn our enthusiasm into 
channels that carry power towards the accomplish- 
ment of some good ends? No matter how many or- 
gans we have, provided they be in good tune and dis- 
course exgellent music. No matter whether they bs 
large or small, provided they are the beat that circum- 
stances allow. No matter whether they all play the 
same tunes, provided they all play some strain of the 
music of humanity. o. B. F. 


HADICAL WORSHIP. 


The Free Congregational Society of Florence, 
Mass., ia accustomed to an observance of Sunday 
which is somewhat peculiar to itself. The forenoon 
is devoted to its very interesting and flourishing Sun- 
day-echool. The afternoon public exercises are de- 
signed to supply a substitute for ordinary church 
services. They usually Include a lecture or address 
by the speaker, who may be engaged for the day (the 
resident one contributing this part of the programme 
about twice a month), with musical accompaniments. 
The latter, inasmuch aa they are conducted by a 
superior choir, with the aid of an organ and Chicker- 
ing grand plano, are always of high excellence. 

But with a view to a more direct educational bene- 
fit and economy in expenditure, which, in common 
with everything that requires money for support, the 
society le obliged to consider during the present hard 
times, it has for some months past depended more 
than formerly upon home resources. Thia it has 
done, with a good degree of success, through the ar- 
rapgement of special exercises to take the place of 
speakers from abroad, One of these has met with so 
much favor that it has become the established order 
for the second Sunday of each month. It is made up 
of recitations, songs, dialogues, and readings by chil- 
dren and adults, interspersed with music by the 
choir. Recently a device has deen put into effect, 
with the same object in view, for the last Sunday. 
It is in the form of a paper, consisting of miscellane- 
ous contents, chiefly original, to which the name of 
the Cosmian Journal has been given. Apart from 
the novel and interesting medium which it furnishes 
for the communication of ideas and knowledge, and 
much which pertaina to the affairs of the society that 
cannot be so well conveyed through any other, this 
promises to become an effective and important stimu- 
lus to the cultivation of the power of expressing 
thought in writing, particularly among its younger 
contributors. 

These special exercises were marked, three or four 
weeks since, by one of an even more notable charac- 
ter than those that have been referred to. I allude 
to the celebration of the birthday anniversary of 
Shakepere. The programme upon the occasion com- 
prised the following parts: music, by choir; the 
reading of a short, original, biographicel essay appro- 
priate to the observance, by the resident speaker; 
„Rejoſelng Chorus“ from Macbeth,“ by cholr; dis- 
logue from Measure for Measure“; music from 
Midsummer Night's Dream“; reading from Henry 
VIII.“; reading of a selection from a critical essay on 
Shakepere of E. P. Whipple; scene from Henry 
IV.“; music, by the choir. The respective parts 
were in admirable contrast to each other, and ex- 
ceedingly well adapted to throw into rellef the special 
characteristics; and impress upon all present a re- 
newed sense of the greatness of the marvellous 
genlus of the world’s master poet. 

It is the established custom of ordinary public 
Sunday gatherings to celebrate the lives and influ- 
ence of famous persons of antiquity. But these for 
the most part are limited to the record of a single 
book and race, They are illustrations simply of a 
apecial type of character,—the exercise of only certain 
faculties, It is the great mission of radicalism to ald 
in the development of a broader range of human 
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interest and sympathy, the recognition of greatness 
and goodness not In one book or people alone, bat 
wherever they may be found; to believe in the prea- 
ent as well as im the past; to endeavor to see that 
J ustice is done to men of all time and every class; to 
estimate at their true worth the heretica as well as 
the believers, the sages as well as the saints; to 
acknowledge all as the world’s benefactors who have 
contributed to the improvement of man’s estate, the 
increase of knowledge, the pleasure of the mind, the 
quickening of ite faculties, a deeper and clearer per- 
ception into the mysteries of nature and the soul. 
There can be no more conclusive evidence of the 
greatness of Shakspere than that made manifest in 
the fact that, notwithatanding the contrast between 
the circumstances among which he lived and wrote, 
and those of the present, the estimation of his pro- 
ductions has increased continually, They bave been 
the source of profound and ever-fresh delight to 
those of every class, the young and old, cultured and 
uncultured, alike of each succeeding generation. If 
he had been some crack-brained, religions enthusiast, 
the whole sim of whose life had been to be as miser- 
able as possible, and to acquire unmitigated contempt 
for the world in which he lived, some haggard and 
uncleanly representative of medimval holiness, whose 
days and nights were passed in a gloomy cell apart 
from human concerns and fellowships, we should 
behold him in an aureola of dazzling radiance, and 
thickly invested with. accumulated legends and tradi- 
tions, 

Of course to those who are inclined to superstl- 
tions notions in regard to Sunday—who are attached 
to the stereotyped conception and mode of observance 
of it which prevails,—suach a use of the day as I have 
indicated may appear sacrilegious and impious. But, 
surely, there is a far higher wisdom in, and more valu- 
able Influence to be gained from, the commemoration 
of the life and work of one who was so genuine a 
teacher, who knew and delineated with so wonderful 
a power what there ie in the heart and experience of 
man, and to whom the world has been indebted for 
such indisputable and tangible benefits, as Shakapere, 
than in that of the half mythic or wholly mythic re- 
ligious personages and eventa for which the Church 


sets apart certain days in Its calendar. 
N. H. U. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
— BY R. C. 


Perhaps the most Important political event of last 
week was the action of the Democratic Convention 
of Ohio which adopted a soft-money platform and 
advised the nomination of ‘‘Bill’’ Allen for the Pres- 
{dency, Mr, Tilden’s chances for the Democratic 
nomination were lessened considerably by this result 
of the contest between the two wings of his party lu 
Ohio, and it now seems possible that the Democrats 
may be driven into the adoption of a non-committal 
pason with regard to the currency question at the 

t. Louis Convention. In this event, Republican 
success at the next election would be almoet certain, 
even with Blaine as a candidate, The New Jersey 
Republican Convention adopted a hard-money and 
protective-tariff platform, and chose dejegates who 
are understood to be In favor of Mr. Blaine. The 
Republican Convention of Kentucky favored quite 
enthusiastically the nomination of Bristow. The 
Tennessee ee is divided between Bristow and 
Morton; that of Delaware is in favor of Blaine; and 
— of Alabama is divided, the larger part favoring 

stow. 


The address adopted by the New York Conference 
expressed the views of those who desire a reform in 
our methods of administration; and the appointment 
of an executive committee makes possible the forma- 
tion of a third party in case of unwise action at the 
coming conventions of the two existing parties. Fat- 
ure practical actlon by those who attended the Con- 
ference will depend entirely upon the nature of the 
pettus adopted and the character of the men nom- 

ted at Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


A “greenback”! convention has been held at In- 
dlanapolis, and Mr. Peter Cooper was nominated for 
President, with Newton Booth, of California, for 
Vice-President. Mr. Booth is understood to be an 
pest | politician, and if so can do nothing better 
for hia future reputation than to repudiate immedi- 
ately all connection with soft-money heresies. The 
newspapers report that Mr. Booth considers his nom- 
ination of no importance, and that he will not even 
take the trouble to decline it; but we trust thata lit- 
tle reflection will convince him that it is of great im- 
portance to every public man to have his opinions 
upon certain subjects so well known that no conven- 

on could have any reasonable excuse for supposing 
him to hold any other opinions. If Mr. Booth does 
not believe in soft-money, let him now say so in un- 
mistakable terms, for upon this question no politician 

-can be allowed to-day to attempt the service of both 
God and Mammon. Mr. Cooper has already declined 
the nomination on account of old age and attending 
infirmity, and recommends “Bil! Allen for Pres- 
Ident. Mr. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, has 
been nominated for the Presidency by the National 


Prohibitory Convention which met at Cincinnati. 
The platform was a jumble of absurdities, 


The discussion of the question of jurisdiction in 
the Belknap affair has occupied the attention of the 
Senate nearly all the week, and still continues, 
$9,000 has been appropriated to pay the expenses of a 
committee appointed to investigate the national of- 
fices in Louisiana; and the Senate aleo resolved to 
investigate the present Loulsiana or Mississippi 
troubles, A bill was passed authorizing the payment 
of certain claims reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and another authorizing the appointment 
of receivers of National Banks. e House defeated, 
by a vote of 133 to 73 (not two-thirds in the affirma- 
tive), Payne's bill authorizing the issue of $10,000,000 
of ailver coin in exchange for legal tenders; allowed 
Mrs. Sherman-Fitch to receive, free of duty, her dia- 
monds from the Khedive of Egypt; abolished the tax 
on receipts of savinge-banke; passed the Post-Office 
Appropriation Bill; accepted a statue of Ethan Allen, 
to be placed in the Capitol; and directed the Speaker, 
to send to the authorities of the District of Columbia 
the testimony taken In relation to the conduct of 
Clapp, the Congressional Printer, that he may be in- 
dicted and prosecuted, n 


A fracas bas occurred at Laurel Hill, Louisiana, 
near the Miesinaippi line, between whites aud blacks, 
resulting in the killiug of several whites and a num- 
ber of. blacks, i reported at from 17 to 60. 
Of course a condition of aociety in which an outbreak 
of this nature may occur at almost any moment ta 
greatly to be deplored; but we believe, nevertheless, 
that no Congressional resolutions or investigations 
can result in making it one whit better. The sver- 
age black man in many parte of the South ls only a 
few degrees removed from the savage or, at best, 
from the barbarian, and many white menof the same 
territories are but little better than semi-civillzed. 
We need not expect, therefore, that the membera of 
either of these classes should exhibit, when brought 
into personal contact, that control which we are in 
the habit of taking for granted throughout the North- 
arn States; and when we add to this normal lack of 
control the prejudices engendered by the former rela- 
tions of master and slave, and theantagonisma which 
have grown out of the war and the process of recon- 
struction, itis evident that murderous assauite must 
occasionally result, whatever the name or methods of 
the party In power. It will take years, and many 
yas at that, before we can hope for a peaceful 

outhern society; and in the meantime Inflammatory 
speeches from politicians of the Morton school do no 
good to the black man or to the white man. 


The part of the sentimentalist in politics was well 
played last week by General Banks, who delivered 
one of tha silliest speeches aver applauded by sane 
Congressmen, It was proposed, during a discussion 
of the Navy Appropriation Bill, to abolish the navy- 
yard at Charlestown, whereupon Mr. Banks made a 
apeech full of references to the memories of Bunker 

ill, beseeching hie fellow-members to spare Bunker 
Hill Monument the insult of taking away the navy- 


yard, and offering to pour his heart out in tears,“ if 


needful, to prevent it. As every Congressman who 
listened to the speech wel) knew that a chief fanction 
of fhe navy-yard in question la to become a tempor- 
ary workshop for needy voters prior to alection, 
Banks certainly displayed heroic courage in attempt- 
ing a sentimental success amid most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances ; but that he did succeed is shown by the 
“clapping of hands from both sides” which greeted 
him as he sat down. But we warn General Banke 
that even Bunker Hill Monument is not aolid enough 
to back up many attempta of that kind. 


It Is pleasant to find in the newspapers an occa- 
sional paragraph telling of the continued success of 
Eads in his scheme, known as the “jetty” plan, for 
deepening the water in the mouths of the Mississippi 
River. We learn, for instance, that the other day a 
steamer, drawing twelve feet of water, sailed ap a 
pass through which the water last autumn was but 
eight feet in depth. It will be remembered that Eads 
nudertook this work at hla own risk; that is, although 
his ultimate profits may be very large, he was tð 
pala nothing, we believe, or very little indeed, unless 

a succeeded; and even then, as he proposed, the 
amount of his payment was made contingent upon 
the degree of his success. 


The demolition of the Old South Church In Boston 
has been decided upon, and as merchants and pollti- 
clane have begun an attack upon the Old State House. 
it la probable that this also will soon share the fate of 
the old Hancock House which was torn down a few 
years ago. We confess toa feeling of regret at the 
passing away of these old buildings; nevertheless it 
is useless, we suppose, to protest against thelr removal. 
as In every community may be found people who 
will manage in some way to bring about the destruc- 
tion of any old landmarks which seriously interfere 
with business or with pleasure. We do not belleve, 
however, that in this respect our people are much 
worse than the people of other countries. The an- 
tiquities of Rome, for instance, do not Interfere with 
the business of the Roman people, but are, In fact, a 
principal source of profit to them, and the same ia 
true toa greater or less extent of the antiquities of 
other countries, which, as a rule, moreover, have been 
preserved not from design, but from accident or from 
necessity. a 


The report of the Spiritualiat Protective Committee, 
now nearly pies! will show, itis said, ‘‘that of a score 
of leading mediums from Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other places, who have been tested, more 
than one-half have proved frauds. One well-known 


Boston medium was shown to have practised exceed- 
ingly transparent deception in the production of 
apirit hands; another, who claimed to produce flowers 
from the aplrit land, was detected in bringing to the 
seance natural flowers from a greenhouse. She also 
used artificial flowers from a milllnery establishment, 
and some of the wires and colored paper used in the 
manufacture were found on the carpet of the parlor 
in nice abe nave Lavy) * 8 au am call at- 
tention to this report for the purpose of suggesting 
that the Committee might do well to examine a little 
more closely the mediuma who have not yet been 
pasta frauds, but to suggest to some medium who 
as been proved gennine the advisability of 1 
to get hold of Bowen's dreadful secret, which he a 
carries with him, notwithstanding his expulsion from 
Plymouth Church. We think the spirita might stand 
it, even if it be thought too strong a dose for the 
weak mortals of this world; no revelation Injures the 
medium, we believe; Bowen we are sure would feel 
relieved; and Beecher,—well, of course avery one 
knows that Beecher would not be hurt by it a bit. 


There ls some prospect, as we write, that Turkish 
affairs may be adjusted, for atime at least, without 
the necessity of a general Euro war. Bismarck, 
Gortachakoff, and Andrassy, have decided that Tur- 
key aball continue to live, and that the Sultan shall 
grant the full demande of the Insurgents in Herze- 
govina and elsewhere, furnishing, moreover, guar- 
antees that the promised reforms shall be practically 
carried out,—under European supervision, if nec- 
essary. The trouble at Salopica, the origin of which 
has not yet been explained, ia in process of settle- 
ment; numerous arrests have been made, several ex- 
ecutions have taken place, and the Sultan has 
to pay a large sum of money to the widows of the 
murdered consuls, There is, however, a great deal 
of fear among the Christians throughout the Empire 
that Mohammedan fanaticiam may at any moment 
take the form of a general rising against them, and 
foreign residents of Constantinople have begun to 
send away thelr families. The Sultan has been 
forced, by a Constantinople mob, to depose his Grand 
Vizier and to reinstate a former occupant of the 
office,—a Tork of the conservative or extreme Mo- 
hammedan echool. 


— —— — 
ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


Lonpon, May 3, 1876. 

Last week I devoted much of my letter to the Na- 
tional Secular Society. Let 2 to-day into 
more heavenly places, and, comforted by the com- 
pesiunship of peers spiritual and temporal, of arch- 
bishops, bishops, marquises, earls, and other exalted 
parronagen; let us glance at the Christian Evidence 

oclety, an organization worked with much prayer 
and fasting to cast out the demon of infidelity in 
these latter daye, The Christian Evidence Society ia 
wealthy, respectable, dignified, Ite duty is to reslet 
the inroads of scepticism. It is, in fact, a kind of 
ecclesiastical Mrs, Partington, trying to drive out the 
Atlantic Ocean of heresy with the mop of faith. 
One of its earlier efforts was to start a journal, under 
the editorship of a Mr. Cowper; a journal chiefly re- 
markable for the mendaciousness of its so-called ev- 
idences, and the virulence and Jack of good faith 
with which it attacked ita polemical adversaries. 
One of its most curiously amusing reviews was direct- 
ed against the Enylish Life of Jesus, by Thomas 
Scott, the well-known tormentor of the Orthodox, 
from the bottomless pit of whose hatred of supersti- 
tion and priestcraft issues the army of locusts like 
unto scorpions, who have stings in their tails, that 
innumerable multitude of little white tracts, which 
are scattered up and down through the land, destroy- 
ing the rank weeds of Orthodoxy, and falling, like a 
blight, on the swollen pretensions of the clergy. 

Mr. Scott's tracts are much feared and hated by the 
Christians. Little, innocent-looking things, rolled 
with special neatness, and delivered harmlessly by the 
post; doves in appearance, they are as wise as ser- 
poua in reality, and spread doubts on every side. 

to rectory and parsonage they find their wicked 
way, the smooth-faced vicar opens one, and, deceived 
by ita title (say, ‘Beauties of the Prayer-Book’’), and 
believing it to be some publication of the Religious 
Tract Society, he is sleepily half way through it before 
he finds himself reading the most atrocious heresy. 
Some of the darts are sure to remain and rankle in 
his mind, and the chances are that they prick him to 
remind him of their presence when he is decorously 
reciting the ‘dearly beloved brethren” on the follow» 
ing Sunday. Thus has Mr. Scott made himself s 
terror unto the faithful, and he was therefore natur- 
ally marked down as fit prey for the devouring maw 
of this Christian Evidence Soclety. His Life of Jesus 
was seized, atretched on the rack, torn to pieces, et 
apres? The victim arose from the dead, and passed 
into the heaven of a new edition! The review was 
the most pitiable fiasco ever seen. Against the clear 
facts and strong logic of the heretic it raved and 
roared like a lunatic, reminding one strongly of a fu- 
rious cat, which, with arched back and swollen tail, 
epits vehemently at a large mastiff that walks quietly 
on without taking the smallest notice. Mr, Scott 
challenged the society to single combat, but in vain, 
“Give me a man that we may fight together,“ quoth 
he; but no David answered to the summons, 

Established to fight for the creeds, the society 
feared the shock of combat, and consoled itself with 
an annual meeting, at which it wept copiously over 
the giant strides of infidelity. The review was only 
a shot fired just to keep up appearance of fighting 
where fighting was practically impossible. For be- 
fore this the society had tried wrestling with another 
combatant and had sadly failed. The editor of the 
redoubtable journal had himself bearded the lion in 
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his den, and had debated with Mr, Bradlaugh on the 
gospels. He came with flourish of trumpets, a 
warrior armed to the fray, to crush down the igno- 
rant atheist with the weight of his knowledge and 
his scholarship. They met; they fought; but, hor- 
tor of horrora! the scholar was beaten with bis own 
tools. He retreated, shorn of his plumes, I don’t 
pretest to Greek scholarship,“ murmured the athe- 
st, us his fos retreated, “but mine la enough to 
beat that of Mr. Cowper.” Thenceforth, increased 
bitterness on the part of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety’s Journal and its baffled editor. 

Sad to say, the journal died last autumn. Arch- 
bishops, blshops, peers, and commons were not sum- 
cient to bear up against its weight. They pees but 
few bought; they wrote, but few read. Alas for the 
indifference of the Christian public! The journal 
established to crash out the National Reformer and 
the Scott tracts went out, while the others go on 
thelr way rejoicing with ever-increasing vigor. But, 
though the journal was dead, the society survived, 
and it proceeds with its accustomed labora. It keeps 
paid lecturers to travel about the country to deliver 
lectures on God, miracles, prayer, and kindred top- 
ics; bat it maintains an ever-feebler struggle, and 
will soon, probably, follow the fate of ite journal. 

During last winter one of these lecturers, a Mr. 
Browne, a Cambridge graduate, delivered a lecture on 
miracles in the large and Important town of Leeds. 
Some members of the local Secular Society chal- 
lenged him to debate with one of the leading lect- 
urers of the society, and, very reluctantly, he took up 
the challenge. No hanging back was permitted. He 
was rathlessly pursued and nalled down, and the de- 
bate was arranged to take place in Leeds on April 27 
and 28, between himself on the one side, as official 
representative of the Christian Evidence Society, 
and Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, as official representative 
of the Leeds Branch of the Nationa) Secular Society. 
Preliminaries were duly arranged; a verbatim report 
was to be taken, and a copy given to Mr. Bradlaugh 
for publication. The simple expenses of the two lect- 
urers were to come out of the proceeds, and, these 
itema paid for and the hall and printing bills dis- 
charged, the surplus was to be handed over to the 
Leeds Infirmary. The question fordebate was fixed: 
“Can miracles be 1 possible?’ A very large 
ball was taken, and on Thursday and Friday last the 
debate came off. The Mayor of Leeds presided on 
each night, the duties of chair being of the light- 
est, as the behavior of the immense audience was ex- 
emplary throughont, Mr. Browne is a thoroughly 
candid, sincere, and honorable gentleman, and 
showed the most perfect temper and courtesy cari 
1 His good feeling was fully reciprocate 
by his antagonist, and not a shade of unpleasantness 
marred the debate. Unfortunately for the Interest of 
the argument, the Christian was sadly overwelghted ; 
his logic was hanged, drawo, and quartered, in ter- 
rible fashion, dry and merciless; he was pushed up 
into the most uncomfortable corners, and forced into 
. the most illogical somersaults, Having, 
or Instance, stated that Nature Is not myself,“ and 
having defined Nature as something exterior to con- 
sciousness, he was asked whether he was ‘“‘supernat- 
ural, preternatural, extra-natural, or unnatural,” and 
he elected, amid some laughter, to be styled extra- 
natural,“ from which admleslon so many other extras 
were deduced, that the natural became small by de- 
grees and beautifully less.“ In fact, he was so thor- 
oughly beaten ont of hie original positions that the 
conclusion of the debate was somewhat —— 
Mr. Browne urged Miiller’s Bristol Orphanage us an! 
lustration of an overruling Providence, it belng sup- 
portad by contributions given in answer to prayer to 

od; but Mr. Bradlaugh retorted that Müller adver- 
tised largely in addition to prayer, and that lately an 
epidemic of | fever had raged there, owing to defective 
drains, and the sanitary inspector had been called In, 
suggesting that what was evidently needed was “a 
little less prayer and a little more drains,” Mr. 
Browne having defended physical evil as a valuable 
training without which life would not be worth hav- 
ing, it was mildly urged that, in that case, life would 
not be worth having in heaven, where physical evil 
was to have no existence; and then, proving how 
moral evil sprang from physical evil, the one being 
the parent to the other, Mr. Bradlangh closed his 
last speech with a tremendous attack on the Prov- 
idence who left man to such misery, and, having the 

wer to free him by miracle, left him to be muti- 
ated and crushed ont of all semblance of humanity: 
an attack so vehement, so eloquent, so different 
from the dry argument that had preceded it, that Mr. 
Browne seemed, for a while, absolutely petrified, as 
face to face with some awful view of Nature that he 


had never before seen, His final speech was heeltat- 


ing, timid, almost desparing In its tone. It was ev- 
idently a protest coming from his heart, a clinging to 
the hope of some solution to the fearful problem 
which seemed to press him down, a determination, 
„wers the evidence ten times less than it Is,“ to 
“cling to my Master Christ.“ It made one sad to 
listen to him, so manifestly earnest and so manifestly 
unhappy, clinging, as a drowning man might cling to 
a straw, to the sinking creed, and blind to the glori- 
ous hope of a redemption for mankind In this world, 
a hope possible of realization by man’s effort and by 
man’s toll, if only man will trust to himself for his 
own salvation, and work it out with brave heart and 
clear brain, fearing no celestial antagonist, and trem- 
bling before no miracle-working God. 


WAT DIVINES had assumed as the distinctive reye- 
lations of Christianity, theologic criticlam has 
matched by exact parallelisms from the Stoics and 
posts of Greece and Rome. Read in Plato, and you 
shall find Christian dogmas, and not only so, but 
stumble on our evangelical phrases.—Emeraon. 


Communications. 
A SUNDAY IN NEW JERSEY, 
New Tonk, April 3, 1876. 
EDITORE INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to notice in THE INDEX of 
March 30 that the Centennlal Commissioners have 
decided they are not authorized to grant space for 
Evangelical church-building, within the limits of 
the Exhibition grounda. Maybe the protesta inst 
the closing of the grounde on Sunday, though not 
changing the plans in that particular, Influenced 
somewhat the Commiasioners’ reply to the Evangel- 
ical Association. Let us be thankful for a half loaf, 

Yesterday, Suriday, as I was planning about my 
yard and aummer garden in New Jersey, where I re- 
aide, and was working a little (though out of respect 
for the tender feelings of my neighbors I plan rather 
than work Sundays), our occasional doctor came 
along. We talked together a few moments about the 
Sunday question, and no doubt my frank anti- 
Christian sentiments were somewhat new to him, 
though his profession carries him among people of 
various bellefa. His conversation reminded me of 
my often-repeated experience, that a Christian rarely 
comprehenda the stand- t from which we reason; 
aa my remark that I desired a complete separation of 
Church and State was interpreted ae meaning the 
abolition of all churches and Sunday-schools. He 
confessed that hie practice would be soon valueless, 
were he to express his particular opinion freely to his 
patients; yet he did not seem to realize that he 
proved by this remark the charge we make,—that free- 
dom and Christianity are not compatible. 

Our conversation impressed me more than ever 
with the necessity of action on the part of those o 
posed to the churches ruling this Soe 4 and it is 
to be hoped that the Congress of Liberals will bea 
success, 

I am glad you took notice of the Tribune’s article 
on Thomas Paine’s bust. 

Yours truly, LALI 


—_——— $9008" 
THE SAME ON BOTH SIDES. 


“Dr, Hogg, of the United Preabyterian Mission In 

t, reports that two natives have been bastina- 

doed at N eh for meeting with others to read and 

study the Bible. One of them has since dled from 

the effects of the cruel treatment. This ontrage has 

awakened the indignation of the more enlightened 
and liberal class. — Boston Evening Journal. 

Such fanaticism exists where common-sense and 
common honesty aré wanting. Some of our Christ- 
fan fanatics would like to bastinado those who can- 
not call the Bible the only divine book, and who do 
not consider it just to force people to read it. 

Do not blame the Indians for murdering on your 
frontiers. Those poor ignorant men have been com- 
pelled to consider the whites as robbers and murder- 
ers, and do unto you as you do unto them and others. 
Uncle Sam has land enough for all; work it, and ab- 
stain from your selfish speculations mixed with 
cheating and lying! À 

Christian fanaticas, do not find too much fault with 
the fanatics from other sects and churches; they do 
only what 7a have done, and what some others 
would do, if the guard, common- sense, did not pre- 
vent them. Assumptions, like your own, that you 
are in possession of all bliss, monopolize heaven, and 
leave only s place in hell to all who cannot be- 
lieve as you do, are one of the causes of such out- 
rages as we hear from Negadeh, Salonica, and other 
places. Let those people alone, and apply your mis- 
sions here, and with the money assist the poor 
around your costly churches, A part of your wor- 
ship is like the sacrifice of a fat ox, surrounded by 
hungry people who cannot believe as you do, but 
who have not cunning enough to get possession of 
the fat ox. CARL H. HORSCH, 

DOVER, N. H., May 14, 1876. 


FREE MASONRX. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX:— 
I differ so much from C. H. H. in his article on 

“Masonry,” in THE INDEX of April 6, that I cannot 

forbear the expression of a different opinion. 

When he says, “Masonry is as broad as humanity,” 
he must forget that a large portion of humanity Is ex- 
cluded from its membership and privileges. I am 
— if they make no distinction among their mem- 

rs on account of religious or political opinions; 
but while they do make distinction in reapect to sex 
and race, they surely cannot justly claim to be on 
free religious grounds 

The “common” charity claimed for them appears 
to me very exclusive. A particularly unfortunate 
man cannot get into the 8 If be is very poor, 
want of money alone will exclude him. If he is very 
old, he is not wanted; or if he ie sick or a cripple, he 
le not acceptable. In short, If he is in a situation to 
be likely to be in need of assistance, this charitable 
institution has no place for him. It looks to me like 
a combination of the young, able-bodied, and rich 
men to help each other, in preference to helping the 
more unfortunate and feeble. If they spent half of 
the money in real charity outside of their prosperous 
institution which they spend for banquets and fool- 
ish finery to adorn their own persons, the Institution 
might deserve to be called charitable. I bave failed 
to find anything in thelr professions or practices to 
recommend the institution to minds imbued with 
the principles of justice and equality. 8 


A GRIFFIN. 
LAWRENCE, Kansas, April 13, 1876. 


SWEDENBORG ia reported to have sald: “The old- 
êst angels in heaven are the youngest.” 


Sanctuary of Superstition. 


TEHE REBEL FLAG.— When the angele ran up the 
rebel flag in heaven, God immediately put them in 
chatns, millions of them, and threw them over the 
battlements, and they remain still chained in hell, 
Rer. A. B. Earle, the Revivattst, in Boston, in 1866. 


BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY n 
the man who believes that, when this body dies, i 
conscious existénce ceases, will rob hie family, rob 
hie neighbor, and why should he heaitate even to 


murder, if death will bring oblivion to him as tothe , 


beasts of the field 7— Extract from funeral sermon by 
Rev. J. B. Woodward, Lafayette, N. J., April 15, 1876. 


PRAYEB FOR AN InQuIRER.—‘“‘Our Father who 
art in heaven, show us what Thou wouldet have us 
do. O Father, show ME what Thou wouldst have ME 
do, My friend, pray thie daily in your closet. 
When you pray the second half, clasp your hands 
very closely, and SHED TEARS if you can, that the 
Father may know you are in earnest.—Printed di- 
rections found in the Testament of one of the disciples 
of Moody and Sankey at the Hippodrome. 


Tse Lorp's Stone at CANTERBURY.—At the 
distance of about one-half mile from the village of 
the Shakere in Canterbury, N. H., there is to be 
deen in a pasture, far from any public road, a marble 
stone, in height about seven feet, which was brought 
from Lebanon, N. Y., the head-quarters of the Shak- 
ers, about six years since, and erected by special 
command of heaven, as an objeet of worship by the 
holy anolnted Elders of this novel sect, and their de- 
luded followers. The devotions around this stone 
consist of kneeling, tumbling, walling, singing, dan- 
cing, and other antics, too numerous to mention, 
which so forcibly remind the spectator of the worship 
of the Hindus, that he can hardly persuade himself 
that be is in America. 

The Inzcriptions on this stone are as follows:. 

(NORTH BIDE.] 
The Lord's Stone, 
written and placed here in 
Pleasant.Grove 
by the command of our Lord and Savior 
1 Jesus Christ. 
Erected June 24, 1848: 
Engraved at Canterbury, N. H, 
SOUTH mx. 
ord of the Lord. 

Behold Iam the trne and living God, and in my infinite 
wisdom do command my people to worship none but me. 
Here 1 have placed a fountain of the water of life, and no 
soul shall come within the bounds of this my fountain, or 

olinte this my word, with unclean hands or an impure 

eart, but shall feel my heavy judgment either in time or 
eternity. From this holy place my goodness shall go forth 
from east to west, and from north to south, and many poor 
souls abali gather into my spirit, and be strengthened by 
my hand of charity and love. But a heavy curse shall moot 
the rebel who dares to presume to destroy the word of my 
mouth which I have caused to be engraven, or that will in- 
Jure this, my holy stone, which I have commanded Hy ptos 
ple to dedicate solely tome. For I am Jehovah, and before 
me and my holy anolnted—Shaker micas ayer knes 
shall bow, and every tongue confesa that I Am dwelleth in 
my Zion, in the midst of my holy people, and 
bless, protect, and prosper them forever and ever. Amen, 
Quoted from the Lowell Journal” in Dr, Buchanan's 
“Journal of Man,“ Vol. 3, pp. 33, 34: December, 1851, 


Tux “PENITENTES” IN NEW MEXICO.—A note- 
worthy indication of the intelli of these 
ple is found in some of their religious practices, chief 
among which are those of a sect who call themselves 
Penitentes, which are of so extraordinary and revolt- 
ing a nature that it is difficult for an Eastern man 
to believe the accounts of their doings until he has 
seen them with bis own eyes, This order is very ex- 
tensive among the natives, and In many of the rural 
districts embraces the greater part of the population, 
though just what their religious belief Is I have not 
learned, The aociety is one of t secrecy, and of 
their secret customs and actions it is impossible to 
obtain information. Their leading idea, if we can 
judge from their public ceremonies, ia that self-in- 
flicted torture possesses some preéminent virtue. 
Accordingly, every year during Lent these fanatics go 
into a season of extraordinary penance. Each com- 
munity of them has a house or chapel, deyoted to 
their rites, and, from time to time, parties emerge 
from these houses barefooted, and strip to the 
waist, and armed with bundles of branches of the: 
thorny, poisonous cactus. These are tied firmly to- 
gether at one end, and then fastened toa atick of 
convenient length, like an old-fashioned fail. Us- 
ing the stock for a handle, they whip themselves 
upon the bare backs with the cactus branches, 
parato, along to the music of some barbarous 
chant. This ls kept up until their backa are hideous 
masses of fore: the blood streaming down at every 
stroke, and the mangled flesh cut and bruised by the 
horrible instrumenta of torture, so that you would 
scarcely recognize it as a part of a human being. 
Da the last few days of the Lent season I saw 
sev of these parties marching along engaged In 
this horrible work, of which my description fails to 
convey ang adequate idea. These tortures frequently 
result fatally, X 

They also make enormous crosses of heavy timbers, 
under the weight of which a strong man can barely 
stand, and the penitent takes it on his back and car- 
ries it about until he falls down with exhaustion, 
the cross on top of him. Often in this condition, at 
the penitent’s own request, others come and whi 
him with cactua and the sharp e stalks of the Spania 
bayonet, until he falnts away. When shey oR deep- 
y excited toward the close of the penitentlal se 
thay whip themselves on all parts of the body unti 
scarcely a square Inch of surface la left which has 
not been mangled by the cruel thorg of the cactus.— 
Letter from Santa Fé, dated April 23, and published 


tn New York Sun of May 2, 1876. 
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Advertisements. 


TE E PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public is respect- 
xuy solicited for Tax Taper. Mine attempt 
be honestly made to keep the pdvertie- 


pages of Tux INDEX in entire harmon: 
ita general character and principles —1 
thus to ish to the public an advertising 


merous support, To this end 
S blind” ndvertisements, all q 22 
tieements, and all advertisements believed 
— 51 1 or . — to r ga will be 
a rom these columns. 
de admitted. aes 


THE Inpex must not be held responsible 
for any statement made by advertisers, who 
will In all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own atatementa, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
7s to 1 Insertions, age per lino, 
s 26 „ 51 66 8 s: 46 
66 52 66 5 66 46 

On half-column advertisements, a disc 
‘of 10 per omt will be made; on n 
ad ve ments, a discount of 26 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
Sa tetan eee 2 Pa 
as aboye calcula 
de made. FRANOIS E. ABBOT, Editor 


. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
saccessful Bookseller who has advortised in 
Tus Inpex:— 

TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept, 
To Tum INDEX A880. Toledo, G. ? 8 
Having had occasion to adver- 
tise in your paper during the past two years 
ly, 1 take pleasure In stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 


turne—better In fact than from book adver- 


tisementein any other paper I have adver- 
tised in, Not only barer Obrained immedi- 
ate resulta, but orders haye frequently been 
received months after the Insertion of tha 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
HENRY S. STEBBINS, 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended så- 
vortisements. Address 

THE INDEX, 
No. 1 TREMONT PLAcE, 


Boston, 


(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Masa, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mrs. K. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Bev, CHARLES VOYSEY, London, England, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Maas, 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
sa the beat popular exponent of Religioun Liber- 
Għam, Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it. aa 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position ot the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Oburch will 
have to moot in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
one yoar’s subscription, 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: "That the want of a 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
senec of the word should be felt in America—that 
Sach a journal should have been started and so 


PUBLICATION 8 Goon PHOTOGRAPHS] 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
img, 1872. cents, (Four or more, 28 
ocenta cach.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church iu 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on ‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A, 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1878. S5centa. (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essaye by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion," and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addreases by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longtel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 36 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signa of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonpeschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kosh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Easays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
stractive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction tn Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas, 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents, 


Beason and Hevelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cents, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.80. 


These publications are for sale at the office 


powerfully supported by the best minds of your or the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 


sountry,—ts a good signof thetimes. There iu no mont Place, Boston. 


guch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 


The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 


ological periodicals is, aa you know, very large." | Supply of others previous to that of 1872 ie 
And later still: “Tread the numbers of your IN- | quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 


DEX with increasing interest.“ 


Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
Months on trial. 


~ Address N THE INDEX 
No. 1 Tremont Place Boston, 


dressed either ‘Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mase. 

WM. J, POTTER Seo. F. R. A. 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITEBS,. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T, W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 

W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. vorsxx, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for eale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 25 
centa each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 


INDEX TRACTS. 


No, 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
oios,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
wally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” Now Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 2.—Fenr of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.—Leeture on the Bible, bythe Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No.4—Christian Propagendism, by F. 
E. Abbot, ls an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion : 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
occlesiasticlam throughout the world and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
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public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The lust 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control mast be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statates 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let overy one who believes In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 
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Reguler editorial contributions will con- 
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inont writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voramy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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with address iu full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 
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senting the F. R. A. platform. 51.50. 


W. the “Age of 


12 A te. Gu at home. Agents 


pamit and terms frös, 
& CO., Angusta, 
W EST NEWTON 
English and Classica) School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 
5, 1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts, to G. P. ROWELL 
e co. 82 sem Zork; for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 

of 3000 newspapers, and ès- 
timates aes Seeing cost of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 

A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 

from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 

ae the prepay ee DE 
THE INDEX, 


No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


per day at home. Samples 
$5 10. $20 wor worth titres, STINSOK & 


(THREE ESSAYS ON RELIG |% 


By sous BTUART MUL, is now for sale at 

this office. Price—Two dollars and fifty cta, 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


History OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


. Religion and Science, 


Joun WILLIAM DRAPER. For sale at this 
ce. Price—One dollar and seventy-five 
— Address THE IND 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CENTENNIAL BUSTS. 


Jefferson and Paine. 


Pers a) in plaster, boxed, guaranteed 

inju . transportation, Price of each, 
00, nd orders to S. H. MORSE, 25 
romfleld St., Boston. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Monsr’s Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE INDEX, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Price, 50 cts, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view in ite b Pric Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 
and Refitting a branch of our business, 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 


767 Washington Bt., Boston. 
TEIA AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONOURE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 


A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
has just Been published, ang will be sent 
pansan on receipt of the pui oe Bs. A. — 


1 Tassos? f — 
Boston, Mass, 


Be OKS FOR THINEERS. 


Bond 35 cts, for THE STYLUS one year. 
s Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature, It also contains a list 
of the standard books of this class. 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOORBELLES, AND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth St., New York. 


PRE GODS; AND OTHER 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
OF BALE, 


This book contains f five Lectures, enti- 
ted severally; ‘The Goda,” 1 Humboldt, * 
‘Thomas Pains,” “Individuality, “ and “Her- 
—— and Heresies." It ie handsomely 
oe and will be sent from this office on 
cal ipt of Two Do DOLLARS. 


E INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in one volume, and containing 
: Reason," the “Discourse to the 
Boclety of Theophilanthropista, the “Exam- 
ination of Passages of the New Testament,” 
the “Thoughts on a Future State,“ the “Re- 
ly to Eh Bishop of Llandaf," etc., atc. 
— 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


T EHE FALLACIES 


OP THE 


FREE LOVE THEORY: 


OB; 
Love Considered as a Beligion. 
By J. W. PIKE. 


This able and conclusive pamphlet con- 
tains forty-five pages, is printed with lar, 
type on excellent white paper, and will 
mailed e on 3 the bar A mod- 

ross 


oane rice of TWENTY CENTS. 
E INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


Sent by mail on receipt of 
7 THE INDEX, the 


TEE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States abould be 


Absolutely Seculurized., 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the. Demanda of Liberalism." 


605 WALNUT Br., PBILAD 
* March 1 18. 


iberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub= 
tie of the United States: 


The General Centennial Committee, mp- 
—— at a convention held in this olty last 
ptember for the purpose o I. al 
necess arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennis Congress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call said Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—further particulars to 

hereafter announced. 


be equally entitled and wel- 
— I to seata and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order to lessen as much as E the 

expenses of the delegates, oac 

uested to elect them as soon as 2 
rt their names to the undersigned 

ts — — — All Liberals, dele- 


o participate in the Convention are 
uested also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and poet oftce 
addresses to the andersigned may be 
enabled to make the moat davessbie terms 
— for their 8 It noti- 
ed carly, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usnal rates of the season. 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee 

having through their Chairman 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the unde: ed has 
hereby appeals to the ff 

ereby m 
conntey 755 SP voluntary contributions « to the 
amount ousand Dollars. 
T the 
Congress a complete success, rough the 
utmost sible will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies propose to 
raise the same amount for their conrention, 
and have already raised 300 of it. The 
Young Mon’s Christian Association 
bere have already spent this year nearly 
gine fon in preparation for the nr in 

the Interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would ben pity if all the friends of “Li 
and Light“ could not do s hundred 
part as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan 1 17 expe expended) in pro- 
viding suitable ad-quarters, ad- 
vertising the Congress liberally in advance 
In the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of dea —— porters 
invited speakers, paying 
ponme a complete pamphlet report af 

he proceedings, atc., etc. What 
must be done y, since the yas 
rangements should o pleted, as far os 
practicable, by the first of ay. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
sent to the undersigned, 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Wil) not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily 


once? * 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


and at 


I believe that Mr, Kilgore is a n 
of unimpeachable personal integrity 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman af the General Centennial Committee. 


At the peliminary Convention held at 
gpa a on p 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
rpose of x. g arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress 1 Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAO EHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. S. WILLIAMS, 


witb Pont r to increase their number to ff- 
teen, e completion and success of the 
— . ents must depend on the liberality 
of the fripnds of the movement, who are re- 
speéctfully\and earnestly solicited to contrib- 


ute the nebessary funds. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1876, 


WHOLE No. 336, 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 

I. We demand that chaorchee and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer 3 from just taxation. 

1 We demand that the I t of chaplains in Oon- 
grees, in State tures, Tn the navy — and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3, We demand that all publio L for educa- 
tional and charitable tutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all rell; 
by the government shall be a 


ms services now sustained 

lished; and especially that 

une of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited. 


B. We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 


of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 


8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all otbor departments of the government shall be adol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under tho pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing =) observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all laws lookin, 
“Christian” morality shall be abroga) 
aball be conformed to the 
equal rights, and impartial 


to the enforcement of 
d, and that all lawa 
8 of natural morality, 
d. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same,no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
lon; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basia; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
republican institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
sation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— ed by the least interference of the State in matters of 
on; and t 
Whereas, Cortain pr inconsistencies with the general 
2 of the United Btates Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
„and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
THEREFORE, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together ander the following 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 

Aut. 1,—Tho name of thia Association shall be Tux Lrs- 
AL LEAGUE OF 

Ar. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 

with we “Demands of Liberal- 

coun and especially 

thereby to effect the tora ‘separa on of Church 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when organized, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object, 

A. 8.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mec , free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
era), and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

Anr. uch measures shall be 
for the League as shall be prescribed 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

Arr. 5.—Any permon may become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agros- 
ment. 


„and 
and 


ted for raising funds 
the By-Laws bya 


those common! rtaining The President 
and 2 al be ap-ofioio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 
Arr. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
by a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
meeting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been nent to every member st least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, 


Se ro 1.—Nelther 88 nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religton, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohſbiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, ar granting any special privilege, m- 
munity, or advan to any sect or religioua body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or r ous body,or of any number of 
acts or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
© press, or the 4 — of the people peace- 

ô Government for a re- 


Teligious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
— trust, in any State, No person shall ever in any 

tate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or o tles, or disqu for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, In consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


lon. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support any 
religious soclety or body of which he or she is not s volun- 
tary member. 

BEOTION 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri uA s levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any achool, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

BOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


Tun Szconp Radical Club of Boston will hold 
their annual picnic at Waltham, on Sunday, June 11. 

CATHOLIC PAPERS announce that the“ Second An- 
nual Convention of the National Union of Young 
Men’s Catholic Associations” will assemble in Cathe- 
dral Hall, Eighteenth and Wood Streets, Philadel- 
phia, on June 28. Catholics and Protestants equally 
well comprehend the absolute necessity of organiza- 
tion to carry out their purpose of conquering the 
world for Christ“; shall loyers of liberty be less in- 
telligent in defending the world for Man? 

Ir 18 RELATED that the late John P. Hale, well 
remembered for his readiness and wit in the United 
States Senate, was not remarkable in college for 
scholarship, but was liked for his geniality. In his 
Latin not infrequently the author’s meaning escaped 
him, but it was strangely clear to him when he edi- 
fied the class by rendering Horace's saying, Dimidium 
facti, qui cœpit, habet (‘He who has begun Is half 
done’), ‘He that is well lathered ls half shayed.’”’ 

PuBLIC MEETINGS were held last week in Philadel- 
phia to sustain the Commissioners in shutting the 
Exhibition on Sundays. Telegrams favoring the 
purpose of the meeting were received from Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Pittsburgh, and Williamsport, It is 
stated that the Commissioners promised the Presby- 
terian Genera] Assembly's committee to keep the 
present rule in force. It ts a trial of strength be- 
tween the charch-party and the people, and want of 
organization will probably cause the defeat of the lat- 
ter after all, But the end is not yet. 

Rey, R. L. DABNEY, a Protestant Evangelical 
clergyman of Virginia, and a Professor in a theolog- 
ica] seminary, lately published a letter to the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools in that State, In which 
he took ground similar to that of Bishop McQuaid 
against State education, and urged the same argu- 
ment of “parental rights.“ It will be found that 
Catholicism and Evangelical Protestantism, just so 
far as they oppose secular education, will be irresisti- 
bly driven to close union; and it is a delusion to ex- 
pect much help from Evangelicalism in this great 
lesue, 

MB. MoksE, determined not to be behind hand In 
case the subscription to the Paine bust shall be com- 
pleted by July 1, has been quietly at work upon the 
marble, and the bust is now well under way. It will 
be ready in good time, and we hope the amount now 
steadily increasing will be at once carried forward. 
The bust should be in Philadelphia in season for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, and it can be if the 
subscription ia speedily completed. It should be un- 
derstood that the $1200 includes with the bust a fine 
marble pedestal four feet high, and the transportation 
of the whole work to Philadelphia. 

THE STRUGGLE in France over the relations of 
Church and State is to be a long one, and will turn 
in great measure on the educational question. 
Which shall control the education of the people 
the State or the Church? If the State does not, the 
Church will; and the Church's control of popular 
éducation is the certain destruction of popular lib- 
erty. M. Lallemand said at the seasion of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Catholic Committees of France, 
on April 18, that it ia a great mistake to think that 
Catholic journals should not interfere In politics.” 


Of course! Catholicism is a political power, and so is 
Evangelicalism; America is finding this out to her 
cost. If the liberals remain politically Inactive, they 
must ultimately share the fate of all who neglect to 
protect their own liberties. 

Says THE New York Tribune, mentioning a speech 
of Rev. Dr. Dickson at the Preebyterian General As- 
sembly last week: The prolonged applause which 
followed his declaration that the Bible must not be 
taken out of the public schools was algnificant.” 
That applause tells more of the coming struggle on the 
school question than all the scattered “liberal ortho- 
dox” voices on the other side. Why should liberals 
be willing to deceive themselves on this point, or to 
talk foolishly about the progress of liberal principles 
among the Orthodox? That there is euch progress 
in certain directions ls true enough; but the action 
of the great representative bodies is the only safe 
measure of ite amount, Nothing is more delusive 
than to catch up some impulsive utterance of a half- 
heretical preacher like Professor Swing or Mr. Mur- 
ray, and noise it abroad as a proof that Orthodoxy ia 
“liberalizing.” This applause reveajs how stubborn 
and tenacious it is of unjust privileges. 

THE MAJOR PART of the space of THE INDEX this 
week is devoted to a republication of the various 
press notices of the volume published a year ago by 
the Free Religious Association. We requested our 
readers at the time to forward to us all such notices 
as came to their hands, and now heartily thank those 
who. were so kind as to comply with this request, 
Probably there are many which we have not seen, 
but all we have seen are here reproduced. The fifty- 
odd journals whose criticisms are thus marshalled 
side by side express falrly enough the general im- 
pression made by Freedom and Fellowship in Religion 
on the public mind; and this week, when the Free 
Religious Association hold their ninth Annual Meet- 
‘ing in Boston, we thought that the members would 
all be Interested in seelng this compact exhibition of 
the general resulte of thelr first literary venture in 
book form. It will be of great value as an essential 
part of the record of their public work; and we 
therefore respectfully and cordially dedicate this 
number of Tue INDEX to the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, 

Tue New Tonk Sun is sometimes reckleas and 
over-sharp, but In this paragraph it flles like an arrow 
to its mark: ‘Advertisements of patent medicines 
furnish support to many so-called religious papers, 
Not a few of them would peris? but for the ald they 
receive from medical quackery. Hence the impor- 
tance of the movement in the Baltimore Conference 
to exclude. these advertisements from the organs of 
the Methodist denomination. The editors and the 
quacks can make a strong argument for their union, 
The editors may go on arguing that they are enabled 
to propagate religion with the resources of quackery ; 
and the quacks can show that the so-called religious 
press is the best field for their operations, the place 
where they can put their money so as to do the moat 
good. Of the quacks who thus advertise, there are 
some whore medicines are Injurious to the men, 
women, and children who use them; and we often 
ses, in so-called religious papers, quack-medicine 
advertisements which are an outrage upon de- 
cency, If religion be a matter of truth, how can its 
organs sustain themselves by such falsehoods ?’’ 
Tue INDEX needs all the resources which are hon- 
estly available, but it has refused hundreds ‘of dol- 
lars of quack advertisements, and will continue to do 
so. We had a visit two or three years ago froma 
man interested in patent medicines, who Impudently 
took us to task for our published atanding rule on 
this head, Finding little encouragement, he left in 
a passion; and THE INDEX lost a subscriber! But it 
would lose them all before it would either annul or 
disregard that rale. 
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“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion.” 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 


FPREE RELIGIOUS ESSAYS, 
FREEDOM AND FeLLowsuir in Rewiaion, A Col- 
lection of Essays and Addresses, Edited by a 
Committee of the Free Religious Association. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 51.50. 


We approach a volume issued by the Free kelig 
ious Association with a strong desire to be thoroughly 
just toward it. For, in the firat place, desiring as 
this paper does to treat with fairness men of all 
creeds and all beliefs, we are especially anxious to be 
fair toward such as through unpopularity are In dan- 
ger of sestrak less than justice. Free Religion” 
isa term which to most readers carrles in it some- 
thing of opprobrium, and on this account we would 
guard ourselves against hasty or harsh judgment of 
those to whom It applies. And, further, we are dis- 
posed to listen considerately to any thoughtfol and 
earnest man whose position is different from our 
own, hoping to learn 1 from him. Fas eat 
ab hoste doceri; much more Is it right to learn if we 
can from those who are not enemies, but who are 
seeking truth by a different path from ours, 

By itə principle, the Free Religious Association as- 
sumes no uniformity of belief among ita members; 
and no absolute consistency is to be 3 among 
the dozen essays by different authors which make up 
this volume. Some of them exprese views which 
harmonize with a large conception of Chriatlanity; 
others at least imply a negation of all distinctively 
Christian doctrine; and one or two are in pro- 
nounced and emphatic opposition to the very name 
of Christlanity, and all that goes with it. It will be 
better, therefore, to speak of the chaplers In detail 
than to generalize upon them all, 

The Introduction, by Mr. Frothingham, is upon 
„The Religious Outlook.” He notes in a page or 
two the decay of theology, the establishment of the 
scientific method, etc., and devotes the bulk of the 
essay to eatablishing the proposition that Christianity 
is on trial before the world, and the verdict ls going 
againet it. We wish Mr. Frothingham had been 
more explicit In telling ue what he means, in this 
connection, by Christlanity, For the most part, he 
seems to identify it with dogmatical and ecclesiastical 
systems, In this view we can at least understand his 
satisfaction in the prospect of its downfall. The 
“devout intelligence of modern times,“ he tells us. is 
going to preas its demand till every vestige of the 

hristian theology ie swept away, and reason is alone 
and supreme in the domain of truth.“ It seems a 
little hard on us Christian bellevers to allow not even 
a “vestige” of truth to our cherished faiths; but, if 
Mr. Frothingham believes them all false, he may 
well rejoice in the expectation of their being swept 
away. But we can hardly understand his state of 
mind when he goes on In the next paragraph to ex- 
patiate on the failure of Christianity to affect the 
practical conduct of society, and to declare that 'the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount are as irrec- 
onellable with the cardinal principles on which mod- 
ern society ia based as are the implications contained 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, or any other Christian 
confesion.” [e itall, then, a part of the same ben- 
eficent revolution? Is it owlng to the ‘devout Intel- 
ligence of modern times“ that soclety discards the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount? Ie that, 
too, an omen of the new heavens and new earth 
which science, ‘devout Intelligence,“ ete., are bring- 
ingin? We own we should ourselves suppose it not 
amiss to go on preaching the Sermon on the Mount a 
little longer. 

Thie Introduction, which in ite polemical spirit 
seems to catch at whatever makes against the abuses 
or the uses of Christianity with undiscriminatin 
haste, ls hardly a fair representative of the spirit o 
the book as a whole. Mr. Wasson's essay, which 
tollows it, le on “The Nature of Religion.“ It ia 
highly abstract and eee in its forms of 
thought, enthusiastic in its temper, and can hardly 
with justice be described In a few lines, It asserta 
with great emphasis and ardor man’s interlinked re- 
lations with the whole universe,—a universe which 
ia divine, and contains an element higher than man. 
The reality of human freedom and of duty, and the 
grand obligation of sympathy, are ardently enounced. 
For worship the provision would seem to be some- 
what vague. The next paper, by Samuel Longfellow, 
on The Unity and Universality of Religious Ideas,’ 
is in some respects the moat pleasing and satisfactory 
in the book. The great religious ideas, says Mr. 
Longfellow, are these: „Duty, Benevolence, Im- 
mortality, Taking these up one by one, he gathers 
the testimonies to them contained in the religions of 
every land and every time. This collection of noble 
religious utterances, from the widest range of 
sources, ie delightful and inspiring. We cannot re- 
frain from adding that If all the prominent represen- 
tatives of Free Religion“ were as emphatic in their 
testimony to these very {deas—Including God and Im- 
mortallty no less than Duty and Benevolence—as 
they are In asserting the principle of Freedom, we 
should see more power and promise ln the work of 
some of them, 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has an essay on Freedom in 
Religion,’ metapbysical In its cast of thought, but 
satisfactory In its assertion of the reality of spiritual 
facts, and its connection of them with the practical 
concerns of lite. Religion and Selence,“ by John 
Weiss, is extremely readable. Mr. Weiss ia a brill- 
iant writer; and his vigorous thought and glowin; 
imagination are matched by a style clear, crisp, an 
telling. At times his strokes fall with needless reck- 
lessness, But there is a temper of courage and falth 


in this essay which we greatly enjoy. To the facta 
of science he gives a lofty, spiritual Interpretation. 
He laughs at the idea that auy explanation of man's 
development from any inferior being is going to les- 
sen the nobility of his present estate. “Why need 
one care how he grew into a being who throbs with 
the instantaneous purpose of salutary ideas, with the 
devotion of his thought and conscience to the service 
of mankind, with a ravishing sense of harmony and 
N that breaks into his symphony and song? 

hen a man reaches the point of being all alive, 
thrilling to bis finger-tips with all the nerves a world 
can contribute, shall he distress himself because, 
upon examining his genealogy, he discovers no aris- 
tocrat, but a plebelan, for bis ancestor?““ „ do not 
cafe for the path, when I come in eight of the man- 
siou of love and beauty that has been prepared for 
me. Its windows are all aglow with ‘an awful rose 
of dawn’ ” 

We must omit all comment on the essays of 
Mesers. Potter, Frothingham, Chadwick, Higginson, 
and Mrs, Cheney, to give what space we have left to 
Mr. F. E. Abbot's paper on The Genius of Christ- 
janity and Free Religion,” which seems to us the 
strongest and most remarkable chapter in the book. 
Mr. Abbot places Christianity and Free Religion in 
direct opposition to one another, in which, it should 
be said, not all his fellow-eseayists would agree with 
him, He argues that Christianity as a distinctive 
aystem is based on a mistake; that its vital elements 
are not its peculiar property, but shared with other 
religions, and expressed In a higher form in that Free 
* which {s to possess the future. We, who 
stand on the name and the fact of Christianity, and 
associate with it our own most sacred experiences 
and our highest Hopes for thé race, —we yet recog- 
nize in thia paper of Mr. Abbot's a sincerity, a nobil- 
ity, and ardor of moral feeling, which we deeply hon- 
or. And wide as ls the difference between his i- 
tion and ours, we believe that our agreement ia deep- 
er than our disagreement. 

Briefly. Mr. Abbot's word le that the corner-stone 
of Mort feral la allegiance to Christ, and that ite 
radical defect lies in the spirit of servitude which this 
carries with it. He thinks that the assumption of 
the Messlahship by Jesus was due to an honest mies- 
take: and that this personal exaltation of himself was 
the flaw in bla otherwise sublime career. He regards 
Jesus as born within the circle of Jewish ideas, be- 
coming filled with a profound and genuine sense of 
having a divine work to do, and falling in with the 
current belief of his people in Identifying the high- 
est possible work with the Messiahship. Hie orig- 
inality and greatness lay in the conception that he 
wae to win power by renouncing it; that be was to 
reign by serving, and govern men by love. In this, 
says Mr. Abbot, was wonderful nobility,—yet, not 
the highest nobility of absolute self-forgetfulness, 
“There is but one ambition sublimer than to REIGN 
BY SERVING, and that is, to SERVE WITHOUT REIGN- 
NG. Icannot ehut my eyes to the nobler 5 
I cannot forget that Socrates both lived and died to 
make it real.“ 

At that comparieon we pause. Was, then, the life 
of Socrates nòbler than the life of Christ? To the 
most dispassionate view, was be more truly self-sac- 
rificing? We own we see but one answer. It seems 
to us that Mr, Abbot has misread his subject, and 
that the lordship which Jesus claimed was but the 
instrument to the work he would do, and not the end 
for which he did the work. The theme is far too 
great for us to more than touch. But is it not mst- 
ter of observation that from this life—which Mr, Ab- 
bot thinks was, after all, self-centred, though in a 
noble way — unnumbered men and women have 
caught the spirit of pure and passionate devotion to 
the service of mankind? Have not ten thousand 
lives been set upon the noblest ways of velf-sacrifice 
by the Influence of Christ, where one bas bean moved 
by the influence of Socrates? And have the sweeter 
and more plentiful watera come from the narrower 
and leas pure fountain? 

Mr. Abbot will have it that wherever in the his- 
torical development of Christianity there has been 
subjection to human authority, magnifying of dog- 
ma and ordinance, usurpation on the one hand, and 
servility en the other, there has been its normal and 
natural course. Romanism, be declares, Is the true 
Christianity, To all which mode of treatnient we 
have one word to say: in so far as by Christianity 
you mean what we call the abuse of Christianity, 
then we agree with you that the sooner it goes by the 
board the better for mankind. But, further, we pro- 
test againat any such interpretation of the facts. 
There isa real and a very serious difference between 
Mr. Abbot's poeition and that of the believer in free 
and spiritual Christianity. But he unduly magnifies 
that difference, by identifying the perversions of 
Christianity with its true ideal, 

We have studied with great interest Mr. Abbot’s 
analysis of the contrast between Christianity and 
Free Religion. It is impossible not to respect the 
loyalty to conviction, the loftiness of moral feeling, 
the rare vigor of thought and directness of expres- 
sion, with which he writes. We have found not only 
mental stimulus, but spiritua) enrichment Jn these 
glowing pages. Mr. Abbot represents—we might 
almost say embodies—an intense reaction against 
the servility, formalism, and externality which are 
the reproach of Christianity, In the rebound he 
seems to us to fall into the opposite extreme; to 
largely misconcelve the true genius of Christianity, 
and, still further, to relinquish some of its elements 
which are vitally true, and to mankind at large in- 
dispensably true. 

s „the two corner-stones“ of the two systema he 
puts falth in the individual Jesus“ and ‘faith in 
universal human nature.” We should amend the 
first, to read: Falth in that God whom Jesus de- 
clares and interprets,” And it would eeem to us 


that, from Mr. Abbot'e own stand-point, “human 
nature,“ in lta extraordinary Blending of good and 
evil, la a far less worthy object of faith than that DI- 
vine Soul of the universe toward which the noblest 
elements in human nature reach out with longing un- 
speakable. To the reality of that longing, and to the 
satisfaction which it finds, Mr. Abbot has borne no- 
ble testimony. Why does he here put human nature 
as its own divinity, rather than that God in whom, 
by his own belief, It seeks and finds its home? 

The fellowabip of Christianity, saya Mr. Abbot, is 
coutined to Christians; that of Free Religion is as 
wide as humanity itself. The social ideal of the one 
is to Ctristianize the world; that of the other is to 
humanize the world. These two propositions we 
may set over against each other. Chrtstianity fn- 
cludes aa one of its central elements the obligation 
to bring all men {nto the highest and best estate; the 
only question is, whatis the best estate? That ques- 
tion comes up when he proceeds to consider “the two 
spiritual ideals.“ That of Christlanity is contained 
in the exhortation, “Be like: Christ” : that of Free 
Religion in the word, Be thyself?’ The former, be 
alleges, leads to servile attempts at reproduction of a 
single type, and to lifeless and mechanical Imitatione. 
This seemr to us a fanciful. Was Paul's cbar- 
acter wanting in individuality? Was Augustine’s, or 
Luther's, or Wesley's? The history of the Church 
lu all its branches sbowa an infinite variety of types 
of character; to say that Fénelon, or St. Francis of 
Assial, represents ita uniform ideal ia to take an utterly 
one-sided view, Yet, unquestionably, Christianit 
attributes to Christ that characteristic quality whic 
is noblest, and is to be sought of all; and in taking as 
ita ideal a character whose central force la supreme, 
self-sacrificing love, we think it rightly expresses the 
very highest truth in regard to character, a truth 
which finds no adequate expression in Mr. Abbot’s 
scheme. 

He goes on to consider, finally, “the two essential 
spirits.“ That of Christianity be concelves to be 
“self abnegation, self-distrust, self contempt,” and 
“ntter spiritual prostration before Jesus, and utter 
submission to his authoritative will.“ Hence, “the 
suppression of the free self, the paralysis and humil- 
lation of the Individual will, in order that the will of 
the Master may be accomplished,” The language is 
invidious, but we recognize and accept the truth un- 
derlying it. We believe that the dependence of the 
soul upon a Higher Power, the subordination of its 
pereonal desires and claims to a perfect Will which is 
ordering all things, ia ita highest attitude; and that 
in this dependence upon the Highest and Best is the 
spring of a loftier energy and nobler freedom than 
can elsewhere be found, Mr. Abbot bimself we 
think inttmates this truth; and the opposition which 
be assumes between his own view ane that of Christ- 
ianity lies partly in bis own fancy, 

But in bis exaltation of humanity be appears to 
lose sight of that lower element in human nature 
which has to be renounced and put under foot: that 
which Paul meant when be sald, “Put off the old 
man and his deeds; the qualities of bestiality, fe- 
rocity, exaltation of self, and contempt of others, 
which darken all the pages of history, and against 
which the best of mankind has to maintain unceasing 
warfare witbin himself. And, by as much as Mr. 
Abbot underrates this enemy within man, we think 
he overlooks man’s necessity of a constantly realized 
dependence on a Divine Helper. In the gospel of 
freedom, as he interprets it, we recognize mapy noble 
elements—which we belleve harmonize perfectly 
with true Christianity,—yet we find nothing so high 
as the supreme word of Jesus: Thou shalt love the 
Lori ay God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 

e will not here pursue the controversy with Mr, 
Abbot: rather, we will quote from his description of 
Free Religion,” and say: This, by whatever name it 
be called—you call it Free Religion, we should call it 
Christianity,—this we recognize as belonging to the 
very inmost nature of true religion; and be who 
stands for this is our brother, by whatever name he 
be known :— 

„It is the soul’s deep resolve to love the truth, to 
learn the truth, and to live the truth, uncoerced and 
free. It ie Intellect daring to think, unawed by pub- 
lic opinion. It ta Conacience daring to assert a bigh- 
er law, In face of a corrupted society and a conform- 
ing Church. It is Will setting at naught the world's 
tyrannies, and putting into action the private whis- 
pers of the still, small voice. It le Heart resting in 
the universal and changeless Law as eternal and 
transcendent Love. It is the soul of man asserting 
its own superiority to all its own creations, burning 
with deep devotion to the true, and just, and pure, 
and identifying Its every wish with the perfect order 
of the universe.'’—Neto Fork Christian Union, June 
23, 1875, 


FREEDOM AND FELLowseip. — The famous 
English volume of Reviews and Essaya has had a 
number of imitations, but none worthier or more no- 
table than the volume just published by Messrs, 
Roberts Brothers, entitled Freedom and Fellowship 
in Religfon, It contains ten Independent essays, 
‘written by different minds, In different moods, for 
different occasions, working without the least refer- 
ence to ene another, and associated here by no other 
bond than that of a common feeling of intellectual 
need, a common persuasion of their personal respon- 
sibility to meet it as they can, and a united convic- 
tion that sooner or later it will be met adequately and 
triumphantly.” The reader will form some idea of 
its scope and variety from the following list of con- 
tributors and contents; The Nature of Religion.“ 
bf David A, Wasson: “The Unity and Universality 
of the Religions Sentiment,“ by Samuel Longfellow; 
“Freedom in Religion,” by Samuel Johnson; Re- 
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ligion and Science,” by John Weiss; ‘Christianity 
and its Definitions, by William J. Potter; The 
Genius of Christianity and Free Religion,” by 
Francis E. Abbot; "The Soul of Protestantism,” by 
O. B. Frothingham; Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by J. W. Chadwick; The Word Philan- 
thropy,“ by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; Re- 
ligion as Social Force,“ by Ednah D. Cheney, — with 
an Introduction by Mr. Frothingham, 

The editor modestly calle it a “contribution tow- 
ards the religion of the future.“ Perhaps that 
phrase most happlly deacribes its Intent and ultimate 
result. But it is a good deal of a contribution, a 
whole bundle of them in fact; yet the religion of the 
fature bas no place In them, is not outlined or even 
guessed at by them, and is only vaguely referred to 
as a remote but certaln something that la to be, and 

to be vaatly fairer, and truer, and more compreben- 
sive, and more beneficent, and sufficing than auy- 
thing that has yet been realized or even imagined, 
All the essays palpitate with unspoken prophecies; 
all the writers are inspired with expectancy; yet they 
all deal with present and vital themes, in the spirit of 
to-day, and with the least reference to the designs of 
the temple that is slowly rising under their hands 
and over their heads, In no recent volume has the 
future made itself so conspicuously visible or eo pal- 
pably felt as in this, in which it appeara as sentiment 
rather than substance, as inspiration rather than 
idea, The freest thinking. yet a faith that ia almost 
enough to remove mountains,—the two are together. 
Mr. Frothingham admita that among rationalista the 
intellect has thus far heen chiefly active. But this 
was because the need of eriticism was the moat Im- 
perative. “‘For a long time yet the relentless armor 
must be worn, and the pitiless weapon kept sharp 
and bare; but sentiment and Imagination, recoverin 
from the shock occasioned by the fall of their ol 
idols, are rallying courage to do their part in peopling 
the new heavens with worshipful ideals, and cloth- 
ing in robes of glory the august forms which the 
seraphs at the gate of knowledge allow passage to the 
upper skies.” 

his volume marke the directlon religious thought 

is unmistakably taking, Right or wrong, true or 
falae, the tendency le clear. The significance of 
these essays is quite as much In thelr leading as in 
their contents. In fact, the way is more than the 
station yet reached. The road determines the goal. 
Liberals are often accused of having no positive be- 
liefs; itis forgotten that rationalism ia not a result, 
but a method, with all it leads to. The differences 
between the old freethinkers and the new are marked 
enough; but one of the chief differences is that the 
latter have a method, while the former had none, but 
wrooght with no law but whim, and no determina- 
tion but habit. They were too conscious of their lib- 
erty to use it, and their antagonlem to systems which 
had been tyrannical and imprisoning overmastered 
their desire for truth and their ability to acquire and 
organize it, Voltaire, and Bolingbroke, and Her- 
bert, and Paine were fugitives from a slavery whose 
fron had entered their hearts and twisted their facul- 
tles askow,—not the ploneers of a colony, nor hardly 
the explorers of a new region of truth; they were 
simply prisoners at large, with all the results of their 
prison-life registered in their experience. There is 
something of this unscientific antagonism in the es- 
say of Mr. Abbot on the Genius of Christianity’; a 
shaking of the fist, a throwing of missiles, a terrific 
and Ill-suppressed impatience, as of the prize-fight- 
er in a procession where he ia bound to keep step with 
pacific ple while he aches to lay hold of his old 
enemy from whom he can hardly keep hande or eyes, 
But even in his essay this element Is subordinate to 
other and nobler qualitles. The new faith bears no 
relation to the old denial, and should not be men- 
tioned lu connection with it.“ 

These essays treat of so many important topics, 
and treat them all so vitally, that it ie difficult to 
compress their total meaning into a word. They 
mark the new religious departure, not only from the 
existing types of Christianity, but from all aupernatu- 
ralism and all systems founded on tradition and au- 
onig They indicate a more radical movement 
than ia recognized at first, away from Unitarianism 
and Universalism as well as from Evangelical Prot- 
estantism. Itis a movement away from Christianity 
ass system of religion, away from all organized re- 
Ugions, towards those universal ideas, and senti- 
ments, and faiths, and aspirations which belong to 
man in virtue of his manhood, and are the birthright 
and endowment of human nature. All of Christian- 
ity that is true, and universal In Its application, and 
helpful to society and man, it carries and joyfully 
absorbs; it takes every brick, and stone, and statue 
out of the old Church that can be used in rearing and 
adorning the new temple of humanity, but puts Paul 
by the side of Plato, and Solomon and Seneca to- 
gether, and Epictetus along with John, and Jesus 
with Sakya-Munl, and Confucius, and Zoroaster, and 
Savonarola, though he may overtop them all. It is 
the boldest religions eclecticism that the genius of 
man has yet attempted, Take the fine essay on 
**Chrietianity and its Definitions.“ by Mr. Potter, as 
an illustration, It attempts to discover and state the 
final fact, the distinctive entity, in the Christian re- 
ligion; and it does this In a apirit as reverent, and 
sympathetic, and belleving as any Christian ever ex- 
hibited. It is no part of his Intention to show how 
the errors that became incorporated with the religion 
helped its diffusion; how the Messianic idea gave it 
a loving lodgment in the hearts of thousands of dis- 
appointed Jews; how the delfication of Jesus fitted 
it totake the place of polytheistic religions; Provi- 
dence uses even the errors and superstitions of man- 
kind as hooks to fasten them to a chain which draws 
them to himself; he is concerned only with what is 
distinctive in the religion, and that, however stated, 
must yield to what ie universal in It, and will ulti- 


pares blend with what is universal in all other 
alths. 

One of the most striking essays in the volume is 
that of Mr. Higginson on The Word Philanthropy,” 
a Greek word for a quality older than Christianity, 
and which almost seems to have come into Christen- 
dom, like the word that designates it, from a Greek 
source. Mr. Wasson’s paper, like all hia efforte, ie 
full of incisive thought. He defines religion as the 
sense of relation, of anity, with the infinite whole; 
and morals, reason, freedom, are bound up with It.“ 
Mr. Longfellow's admirable essay on the Unlversal- 
ity of Religious Ideas“ shows how much larger is the 
kingdom of truth than any of the churches, and that 
the benevolent and moral elements which have been 
claimed as the peculiar property of Christianity be- 
long also to other religions, and are the product of 
human nature. But the essay that will be read with 
most interest, perhaps, and in some respects is the 
most remarkable In the volume, ia that on ‘Religion 
and Science,” by John Welss. It is a truly brilllant 
priuato, He shows that religion is not imperilled 

y any aclentific discovery, and that however savanis 
and scholastica may quarrel, facts never fall out by 
the way. The antagonism ie in our weak heads and 
not in the universe, and the attempts to dissolve con- 
aclousnesa und analyze the moral instincts into regla- 
tered reminiscences are as futile and foolish as to try 
to explain away the law of gravitation and reduce 
the multiplication table toa pulp. He Is not afraid 
of evolution, “If Mr. Darwin could prove to-mor- 
row that we have descended from an anthropoid ape 
that tenanted the boundless waste of forest branches, 
we should as cheerfully accept our structure created 
out of dustin that form as in any other, There is 
dignity In dust that reaches any form, because it 
eventually betrays a forming power, and ceases to be 
dust by sharing it. Iam willing to have it shown 
that I travel with a whole menagerie in my cerehel- 
lum; your act in showing it tome shows that you 
nor I are membere of that menagerie. We are ite 
feeders, trainers, and interpreters. We act God's 
part towards it, as He does upon the scale of zones 
and continents. In us, In fact, he Improves upon 
his natural action by bringing all his dumb creatures 
under one roof, where he enjoys the benefit of know- 
ing that hle motive In creating them is understood 
and delighted in.“ Manhood ennobles all ances- 
tors, and they enjoy panely revenues in its vitality. 
Mast I make myself miserable because I am told 
that for nine months of my existence I was, succes- 
sively a fish, a frog, a bird, a rabbit, a monkey, and 
that my infancy presented strong Mongollan ac- 
teristics? This, then, was the path to the human 
mind, that outewime all fishes in a sea where no fish 
can live, that Taps with wit and analogy more agile 
than froga and kangaroos, that travele by aerial 
routes In spaces where no bird’s wing could winnow. 
So be it, If it be so. I do not care for the path when 
I come in sight of the manaion of love and beauty 
that have been prepared forme!" This, and forty- 
two pages in the same veln, Of course there is 
enough in the volume that a keen critic may fasten 
upon for objection. It would be very tame and al- 
most profitiess but for ita constant provocatives to 
thought. Bat it fe a striking volume, more remarka- 
ble for Its affirmations than for its criticisms, and es- 
pecially significant as a finger-point.—New York 
Golden Age, June 5, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELWION.—These 
essays and addresses are by different individuals, and 
upon various subjects, The writers agree only in a 
desire and a determination to oppose everything dia- 
tinctively Christian, or, as one of them puts it, in the 
introduction of the volume, they“ demand theindefi- 
nite modification of the Christian theology“; and 
they will “press the demand till every vestige of the- 
ology is swept away, and reason js alone and supreme 
in the domain of truth.“ We have, therefore, in 
these pages, we presume, the latest and brightest 
outcome of the “advanced thought of New Eng- 
land,“ the gleanings of those starry intellects that 
stand enthroned far above the miste and clouds that 
wrap other mortals, It is wonderful to see how their 
elevation enables them to take “broad views.” 
They have ceased to confine their study or their 
faith to narrow limits. Boundary-lines that mean 
something to other men have faded from their sub- 
limated vision. They have become the representa- 
tives of pure freedom, and their views are supposed 
to be a little nearer absolute truth than were any 
which Moses, or St. Paul, or St. John held. It ia 
very interesting to know how things look to them up 
there in the heaven of unhampered reason, For ex- 
ample, Mr. Wasson tells us ‘‘religion in Its broadest 
simplest definition, is the consciousness of universal 
relation.“ There is no occasion for us to trouble 
ourselves about the seemingly divergent teachings of 
St. James, and of the Apostle to the Gentiles; or 
even about the differences between Christianity and 
Paganism, or even about the distinction between 
truth and error, or virtue and vice. For these op- 
powites are related to each other—they could not oth- 
erwise be opposites,—and the consciousness of that 
latlon constitutes religion. 

But alas! this kind of religion is not faithfully 
practised by Its preachers. They fail either to repre- 
gent or to discover; we are not aure which, The ex- 
act relation between things, the schiem of Dr, Cum- 
mins, and the present position and strength of the 
Church which he abandoned, must come under the 
head of that ‘universal relation“ the consciousnese 
of which lies at the foundation of religion, Here 
ia sn instance of the way in which one of these relig- 
jonists applies his creed :— 

“The debates on the subject of ritualism, at the 
late conference in New York, disclosed an unsue- 
pected gulf of separation. The departure of Dr. 
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Summins with a large following la ominous of disso- 
lution in that communion,” 

We call attention to this statement, not because of 
Its utter falsity, though it is about as Inaccurate as it 
could have been mage, but for the purpose of show- 
ing that the author's idea of relations“ is sadly ob- 
scare. The man who calls the following which Dr. 
Cummins has large,“ must be comparing it with 
something exceedingly small, possibly with those 
pan ngren with him in his statement as to what re- 

on Is. 
e quote a few examples of the teaching furnished 
in these papers :— 

„The faculty by which we perform the act of ideal- 
ization is the soul. . .. The idea of God has a two- 
fold origin,—the craving of the intellect for a cause, 
and of the soul for perfection. Confident that noth- 
ing he sees ia self-existent, man neceasarily postu- 
lates something that is self-existent, and as necessa- 
rily proceeds to invest that something with a nature 
and attributes. . It was the Catholic principle that 
God, translating himself into the finite, had made 
man in his own image; s0 man had no option but to 
make God in his image, by retrauslating himself into 
the infinite, and imagining himself as divested of 
limitations,’’ * 

The process is further shown in the case of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. We call attention to the 
wonderful facility with which the key works, What 
a pity that Job, in hia useless searchings, could not 
have read thie book. 

“We want to imagine Deity as absolute and infi- 
nite, But no sooner do we attempt todo so than 
the idea of absolute negation of Deity forces itself 
upon us, Having one absolute Being, then [note 
the logic], we must have two; so the idea of dualiam 
appears as a necessary idea:— 

“But the lawa of ought forbid us to stop there, 
We cannot Imagine two Beings to co-exist without 
imagining also the effect of their action upon each 
other, But such effect constitutes a third form of 
exiatence, so that, given the human consciousness of 
being at all, we are absolutely unable to exclude 
from our 1 a trinity of beings.” 

And thus the man goes on, chapter after chapter, 
explaining the Creation, the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, the nature of the Church, and namerous other 
pointa—taking at his egies dpe this principle: 
The supernatural of the theologian is no other than 
the product of man's faculty of idealization,” 

Some of the explanations ure absurd, and some 
would shock all sober-minded readers, and therefore 
we pass them by in silence, 

The nature of the work can be easily seen. The 
origin of all truth and of all being ia in man, The 
profoundest mysteries of Revelation are the product 
of his mind. It is no longer true that spake 
through hie Prophets and by his Son. The order la 
reversed, and St, Paul's words should read, Man bas 
ever spoken through his own imagination.“ 

The theory, when carried out to its logical results, 
as it isin thie work, needs no confutatſon. But, as 
a theory, it is identical with a great deal of the teach- 
ing which is given in Christian pulpits. The princi- 
ple that man’s wants are supreme, that the Church 
and the Sacraments, and the whole outward order of 
religion, are just what we choose to make them, and 
must be the outgrowth of human neede, and take 
shape according to human devising, involves logically 
all the repulsive and absurd things set forth in these 
pages, But Christians do not perceive it, and thus 
are led on, atep by step, to an ideallam which leaves 
of Christianity nothing but a dream.—New York 
and Hartford Churchman. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—. .. 
The introductory essay by Mr. O. B. Frothingham 
offers, on the whole, a very fair presentation of the 
religious world to-day. He thinks that there ie not 
eo much danger lurking in Roman Catholicism as 
some alarmists seem to apprehend. He shows how 
in ordinary Evangelical denominations the Church {a 
everywhere coming into alliance with the world, on 
the terma of the world, Of course he haa a fling at 
Unitarlanism, which we forgive him, In considera- 
tion of the fact that there ls some truth in hie crite 
icism. In the short space of fifteen pages Mr. Froth- 
ingham shows us the religious situation in a clearer 
and more forcible light than many authors have done 
in ponderous volumes. , 

he first essay, by David A. Wasson, on The Nat- 
ure of Religion,’’ is marked by all the poetical grace 
and spirituality of that earnest writer. His defini- 
tion of religion, as ‘‘the sense of relation, of unity, 
with the influtte whole“ —or “the consciousness of 
universal relation,’’—seeme to us as good as anything 
that has been sald in defining that which by its very 
nature must always be partly undefinable. We feel 
what religion may be, in our highest and best mo- 
mente, but we cannot always put that feeling into 
words. Mr. Wasson’s arguments concerning the 
unity of the world and man’s relation to it are excel- 
lent. There are sentences and whole passages In 
this essay which remind us of Emerson, eo full are 
they of thought and apiritual power. 

“The Unity and Universality of the Religious Idea“ 
is avery helpful paper. Its alm is to show that the 
ideas of God, Duty, Benevolence, and Immortality 
are to be found in all of the great religions of the 
world,—and are not confined, as so many suppose, to 
Christianity. This Mr. Longfellow proves with a 
wealth of scholarship and an appreciation that make 
this discourse an able coutribution to that literature 
which seeks to show the sympathetic relation—not 
the mere oceaslonal differences—existing between 
all religione known to men. 

Many will turn first to Mr. Abbot’s essay on The 
Genius of Christianity and Free Religion.” Like 
eve ng this sharp, trenchant thinker writes, it js 
an able paper, but also, we are sorry to say, like al- 
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most everything he has given us, it contalns too 
strong a flavor of bitterness,—a bit of wormwood that 
ia not pleasant to take. His examination of the 
claims of Christlanlty, the character and mission of 
Jesus, is very interesting, though, of course, he is 
bound to come to the foregone conclusion chat 
Christianity is based on forgetfulness of liberty; the 
love of perfect freedom is not in it.“ Mr. Abbot 
atanda staunchly to his colora; If be were Campbell’s 
“last man,“ he would go down shouting: The great 
enemy to progress and civilization fs the Christian 
religion! In opposition to the narrowness of Christ- 
ianity he offers the breadth and length of Free Re- 
ligion, whose corner-stone is “the universal soul of 
mai, the common nature of humanity, as the source 
and origin of the world’s religious life.“ Some of us 
claim that the Christianity of Chriat—not the Christ- 
ianity of the popular churches—has the same corner- 
stone in 'the universal soul of man“ and the com- 
mon nature of humanity,” Bot Mr. Abbot can 
never see this. He cannot “conceal from himself 
that Christianity is not adapted to the present as it 
has been to the past, and that a deeper, broader, and 
brighter faith ia to-day silently entering the heart of 
humanity.” He feels the ‘‘galling pressure“ of 
Christ’s yoke and can wear it no longer. 

Mr, Frothingham’s learned and brilliant paper 
seeks to show The Sou! of Protestantism ; i. e., ita 
cardinal idea and principle, and after tracing it 
through the centuries of history, he arrives at the 
conclusion that Protestantism is not Identical with 
liberty of thought, and that already many who bear 
the Protestant name have outgrown, it and (the 
whole Protestant army will go over at last to the 
enemy, of course without knowing it, simply because 
they wear the old badges and carry the old flag.“ Is 
there, then, no possibility of enlarging the meaning 
and n of a name? Must it mean to- da 
just what it meant alx or eight hundred years ago 
Is growth In religious ideas something very toler- 
able and not to be endured” ? 

Mr. Chadwick's essay on Liberty and the Church 
in America“ discusses in admirable style the relations 
that should exist between Church and State, and 
auch matters of special interest as the putting God 
into the Constitution,” Sabbath laws, and the Bible 
in the public schools. Of course it le easy to Imagine 
beforehand Mr. Chadwick's position on these sub- 
jects. He takes the ground of common-sense. As 
to putting the name of God Into the Constitution, he 
asya finely: “We migbt formally acknowledge God 
and Christ in the Conatitution, and not a Iman, 
woman, or child would believe or trust in either any 
more afterward than before. Nay, some would be- 
liave less and trust less, for real sanctitles are always 
jeoparded by insisting upon things as real and Im- 
portant which are not so. From the top of a new 
Sinal I seem to hear the old commandment thun- 
dered with a new meaning and a bigher than It had 
of old, Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain. It would be taking it in vain to put It 
into the Constitution, there to be exhibited, like a fly 
in amber,—a striking curiosity, but very useless, very 
dead.“ 

We have no space to notice other essays by Samuel 
Johnson and John Welss, William J. Potter and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. They discuss sub- 
jecta of vital religious Interest from the radical atand- 
point, and it la needless to say that people who read 
them will fnd much food for thought. 

In the seventy pages of extracts from annual re- 
ports of the Free Religious Association there is a 
great deal which is interesting and atrong. We are 
pecans glad to read the words of Mr. Emerson, 

r. Bartol, and. Lucretia Mott.—New York Liberal 
Christian, [The opening paragraph of thts notice waa 
miasing.] 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
foremost man of the Free Religious Association 
seems to be O. B. Frothingham, who writes the 
introductory paper to this volume, and also another 
essay, entitled The Soul of Protestantism.'’ The 
other writers who here represent the Association are, 
David A. Wašson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Welsa, William J. Potter, Francia E. 
Abbot, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and 
Ednah D. Cheney. Moat of these gentlemen will be 
recognized as whilom Unitarian ministers, who have 
foresworn the distinctively Christian name, and have 
planted themselves on the platform of the universal 
religious sentiment underlying the human history in 
every age. Mr. Wasson, It may be remembered, 
however, by some, was for a short time settled as an 
Orthodox Congregational minister, but vary early 
struck off as an Independent preacher, and very soon 
ceased to be, technically, s preacher at all. John 
Welas was the earliest blographer of Theodore Parker. 

These essays are a specimen of the way in which 
this company of advanced, or retrograde, thinkers 
are accustomed to look at the religious question. 
Advanced they are wont to style themselves. The 
religion they announce la spoken of by them aa 
“the religion of the future“; but from a Christian 
point of view they are retro e, for they only go 

ack agaln to the effort which has been made again 
and again to explain the Chriatian religion as only 
the offspring of the general religious sentiment. Mr. 
Wasson defines religion as ‘‘the consciousness of unl- 
versal relatlon.“ Mr. Longfellow gathers from a 
pretty wide reading many illustrations of the unlver- 
ality of the great religious ideas, which he states to 
be God, Duty, Benevolence, and Immortality. Mr. 
Johnson defines religion as “the natural attraction 
of mind as finite to mind as infinite,” ànd argues 
thatitis freedom. Mr. Weiss is not troubled at the 
questions which connect religion and science, for he 
ventures on another definition of religion. It is aim- 
ply “the recurrence of human nature to the facts of the 
universe,” Mr. Potter examines the various defini- 


tions of Christianity. The tirst Is the ordinary Eyan- 
gelical one, that Christianity is the acknowledgment 
of Jesus Christ as the Messiah and Savior; the sec- 
ond is the ‘liberal’’—it is the substance of what 
Jesus taught, Love to God and love to man“; the 
third is the sentimental,—it le enthusiasm for the 
central person, Jesus, as the founder of a new era in 
humanity; the fourth is a definition which traces 
Christianity to a religious element in the race, which 
was bound to develop iu some such way as it did in 
Jesus. By the way, how the word develop“ does 
elucidate almost every theme! If it were not for 
that word and evolve,“ it la doubtful whether we 
should be able to think the modern thought at all. 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot approaches the same sub- 
ject under the name of the “Genius of Christianity.“ 
He considers it to be the grandest and most original 
trait In Jesus that he attempted to become the Uni- 
versa! Lord of Men by serving them. ‘There is but 
one ambition sublimer’’ than his; i. e., ‘‘to serve 
without reigning. I cannot shut my eyes to the no- 
bler purpose. cannot forget that Socrates hoth 
lived and died to make it real.“ We bave long 
heard Jesus classed with Socrates, but we do not re- 
member having heard before from the lips of an ear- 
nest and candid soul, Socrates put in the first moral 
rank, and Jesus in the second. But Mr. Abbot is 
nothing unless he be bold. For he says: The time 
has come to see and gay that the Christian confession 
is not a truth. Jesua was not the Christ of God," 
The italics are Mr. Abbot's own. He says further: 
‘The highest possible exhortation of Christianity is, 
Be like Ohrist.“ . . . But the highest exhortation of 
Free Religion le, Be thyself.’ Thie is the high- 
water mark of this volume. We should be glad to 
see Mr. Abbot set to work to prove the negative 
proposition mentioned above. If it le time to see and 
Bay that Jesus was not the Christ of God, it le surely 
about tima to prove that proposition. If Mr, Abbot 
thinks Be thyself” is really a higher exhortation 
than Be like Christ,“ he le welcome to the opinion, 
If be would show that the practical adoption of the 
former exhortation is more efficacious than the prac- 
tical adoption of the latter, hie thought would be 
much more to the purpose. Or if he would show 
that there is any necessary opposition between being 
Uke Christ and being true to one's self, his showing 
of that opposition would be a real contribution to 
buman thought. 

Indeed, the vice of these thinkers lo extreme one- 
sidednese, They are narrew after all their worship 
of breadth. They look upon Christ as somehow a 
good and great person, left behind in the march of 
their and the world's thought. But as we read the 
Scriptures, all these men's best 7578 1 were long 
ago in those pages uttered, and uttered in such a way 
as tobe the engrafted word which is able to, save, 
ae SCENE did save, and continues to save, men’s 
souls. 

We are not blind to the excellencee of spirit, the 
earnestness of tone, the grace or the vigor of expres- 
sion, the truth of reasoning and of philosophy, 
which are exhibited in these essays; but these are 
exhibited in connection with so much that is not ex- 
cellent and is only by assertion true, that we lay down 
the volume au, on the whole, of little value except as 
provoking thought, in more than one sense of the 
word. The Pacific, July 1, 1875, 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION,—It fs 
unnecessary to say that this collection of essays is of 
the highest order, in the matter both of style and 
thought. The names of the writera are the guaran- 
tee of that. Whatever other sins may be charged 
against the members of the Free Religious Society, 

lagree that they know how to write excellent Eng- 
lish, and that they never descend to vulgar arts. 
Every one of these discourses Is strong, dignified, 
and pure in tone, and an earnest spirit runa through 
them all. A religious spirit, too; for there ia no 
scoffing, and no undertone of doubt about that Great 
Presence, that Soul of the Universe, that Living God 
who fa the object of highest reverence to the men of 
all sects and faiths. These essays are anything but 
“infidel.” They do not even suggest more doubt 
than the discourses which bear the Christian name. 
They discuss religion, they define religion, and they 
vary In their definitions; but they all assume the re- 
ality of religion,—that it has a genuine object, that it 
ia a real force in the spiritual life and in the outward 
ways of men. e 

And they are hopeful, too, ae well as believing. 
Not one has any pessimist wail over the Impending 
doom, or sees despair in decay of creeds, or the in- 
crease of scientific scepticism. They see a larger and 
nobler future, a better time coming, a grander king- 
dom of God. They have nothing of that refrain of 
the preacher that all fa vanity. They are as Mes- 
slanic as Judalam in their confident prophecy. No 
reader will lose heart in their criticlam of the things 
which are and have been, as he has all along the vis- 
ion of what things ought to be and shall be. Their 
hope outruns the cooler judgment of common men, 
who cannot see the universal and aptritual Church 
so near in time, or that the narrower religions are 30 
far on in their decay, or so close to their transforma- 
tlon. Men as intelligent and as earnest as these 
Writers will prononnce this prophecy of the near 
death of the Christian religion, even in its limited 
form of a confesslon of the Christ, much more In ite 
larger form, too fondly optimist; there will be a long 
northern twillght before the rising of the new sun. 
But in this hopefulness there is no more cheer and 
inspiration than in the Christian gospel. 

The essays, moreover, are but slightly polemic. 
Their only bugbear seems to be the Christian“ 
name,—how it ought to be applied. to what it prop- 
erly belongs. With the essence of Christianity, ita 
inner soul and its practical work, they are in hearty 
sympathy, and they propose the same enda of the 


glory of God and the good of man which the Christ- 
an pulpita propose. Morally and practically they 
harmonize with the Evangelical call for a good life 
upon the earth, and an entrance into the higher life 
of the soul. It seema hardly worth while to spend so 
much breath in criticising the name, when the ends 
are #0 nearly identical, If the essaya taught ma- 
terialiam, taught atheism, taught annihilation of soul 
at death, taught the grosser epicurean maxim in- 
stead of the precept of Jesus, then they might fitly 
denonnce the Christian name as the sign of error, 
falsehood, and injustice, —might wish to crush the 
Infamous.“ But why they should be so zealous in 
fighting an epithet, which ia by its very sound the 
sign of hope and of promise, as well as of a life which 
they consent to cal] pure and divine, bringing near 
the very Spirit of God, it is not so easy to understand. 
One of the essays, indeed, seems to reject the type of 
the Christian life as effeminate, and prefers to Christ- 
lan humility a atoical "self-respect. But, after all, 
is not the beat self-respect a modest self-estimate? 
Have not some of these very writers shown how the 
Stoic and Christian moralities are only different state- 
ments of the same idea, different aides of the same 
shield? And is not pallanthropy, which “Free Re- 
ligion’ as much as Christianity commends, a los 

of self-regard in the broader service of the race o 

man ?—B., in Boston Chriatian Register, Dec, 4, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLowsHIP IN RELIGION.—We 
are used to everything in these days, and a volume 
of essays in which Christianity ia quite thoroughly 
eliminated from religion does not startle one; yet, as 
religious teachings, no more radical statements have 
been put forth than are contained in these pages, It 
is a deliberate attempt to challenge the attention of 
those who wish to know what the bellevers in “Free 
Religion” have to say. It le the statement of the 
conclusions which they have so far reached, and the 
reason they have for their existence. It {se made up 
from the contributions of those who have taken the 
lead in recent years in these religious discussions, 
and is by po means deficient in literary ability or 
careful writing, but contains few pages with which a 
Christian can agree, and very many which are graphic 
illustrations of the vagaries of intelligent men, 

Mr, O. B. Frothingbam begins with an essay upon 
“The Religious Outlook.“ He believes that the the- 
ological epoch is drawing near its close, that Christ- 
jaufty la now on ite trial, that the truths and facts of 
acience are taking the place of religion, that the evi- 
dences of union among Protestant sects are evidences 
of weakness, and that in time every veatige of theol- 
ogy will be swept away, and reason will be alone and 
supreme in the domain of truth. He gathers hope 
for the human race from the sympathy of relig- 
ions,” and believes that the constructive period of 
the religion of the future has begun. It is the re- 
statement of the opinions which, with great diversity 
of form, the reading public are noticeably familiar, 
and embodies the substantial teachings of the other 
essays. Mr, David A. Wasson follows him in a vague 
essay on “The Nature of Religion.” Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow then gives an Interesting chapter upon 
“The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas,” 
Mr. Samuel Johnson contributes a metaphysical 


aper upon Freedom in Religion.“ Mr. John 
eiss, who is a brilliant and thoughtful writer, fur- 
nishes an article on “Religion and ence," which 


is well worth reading. r. Wm. J. Potter writes 
upon “Christianity and its Definitions.” Mr. Fran- 
cis E. Abbot has a strong and original, but thor- 
oughly perverse, essay on The Genius of Chrietlan- 
ity and Free Religion.“ Mr. Frothingbam contrib- 
utes “The Soul of Protestantiem.“ Mr. John W. 
Chadwick discourses upon ‘‘Liberty and the Church 
in America.” Mr. T. W. Higginson farninhes an 
essay on “The Word Philanthropy.” Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney conclndes the list with “Religion as a 
Social Force.“ Then follows a seriea of extracts 
from various writers in sympathy with the move- 
ment, entitled “Voices from the Free Platform.” It 
is thus the most pronounced statement of the views 
of the Free Religionlsta which we have yet had. 
Such a volume le worth reading, and yet ia worth- 
less. It gives the honest views of a large clasa of 
people. It is useful to know what . are think- 
ing about, the average thought of the unbeliever. 
It shows the unrest of the age, the aspirations of 
those who are unhinged from the Catholic Creeds, 
the vagaries into which all men fall who abandon 
Christianity. It reveala very much to the careful 
student. But for general reading, for those who 
hope to increase thelrown knowledge of religious 
truth, for those who hope to tread the firm ground 
of a reasonable religions faith, it is the poorest trash 
imaginable. It ia the latest outcome of Unitarian- 
jam in its worst form, and teaches what all believing 
Christiane must repudiate.— Unknown. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP 1N RELIGION.—This 
ls a volume of eseaye and addresses by such men as 
David A. Wasson, Semne) Longfellow, John Welse, 
John W. Chadwick, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Ednah D. Cheney, and others of their Boston school, 
who, having abandoned Christianity, or at least ita - 
dogmatic form, are attempting to build up something 
that shall serve for a substitute. They are intro- 
duced by a paper on the religious outlook by O. B. 
Frothingham, in which the breaking down of the 
old creeds is strongly set forth. This extract from it 
indicates the character of the essays :— 

“The chaotle state of opinion on religious ques- 
tions is simply the result of the genera) breaking-up 
of the Christian system. Intelligence, being thrown 
upon its own resources to find a path over heapa of 
ruin, looks in every direction for an lsaue out from 
the falling city. Spiritualism, materialism, athelem, 
positivism, sentimentalism of every mode, fanaticiem 
of every pbase, mark the efforts that are making to 
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overleap, burrow under, dig through, blast away the 
piles of ignorance, dogma, tradition, that camber the 
ground. They are efforts of the human mind to 
come to an understanding with things as they are. 

“The faith that such an understanding can be 
reached gains in force every day. The destructive 

od has about passed by; the constructive period 

1 In science, the greatest men are dis- 
tinguishing themselves by positive generalizations. 
In philosophy, the Ines are Waden towards cer- 
tain central principles. The outlook of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s system is prefigured in John Fiske’s Outlines 
of Cosmic Philosophy,—a remarkable book, which, 
if it establishes nothing, Indicates some of the bigh- 
ways that the future Intelligence will tread. Lewes“ 
Problems of Life and Mind, and Strauss“ Old Faith 
and New are contributiona to the structure that ia 
rising on the ruins of the old creed. 

To those interested particularly in religious spec- 
ulation, cheers come from Owen, Miiller, Lubbock, 
Rawlinson, Legge, Muir, Elliot, Tylor, Ellis, New- 
ton, Oppert, Dillman, Weber, and the noble frater- 
nity of scholars who are showlug the identities and 
sounding the unison of faith In all ages of mankind, 
and are laying the foundations of s religion inclusive 
of all special faiths, and more intellectual, more apirit- 
ual, more uplifting and commanding than any one. 
The beantiful idea of the aympathy of religion has 
already become familiar, and uot to rational thinkers 
alone, No less eminent a person than Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, within the solemn wally of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, has countenanced the noble conception, 
not in so many words, but in sentences of grave ad- 
monitions to Christiana, and honorable recognition 
of the merits of thosd whom Christians go forth to 
convert, Up to this time, outside of Christianity 
the Intellect has bad the field of religious inquiry 
mainly to itself; as waa fitting, seeing that the need 
of criticiam was the most imperative. For a long 
time yet the relentless armor must be worn, and the 
pitiless weapon kept sharp and bere; but seutlment 
and imagination, N from the shock occa- 
sioned by the fall of their old Idols, are rallying cour- 
age to do thelr part In peopling the new heavens with 
worshipful ideals, and clothing In robes of glory the 
angust forms which the seraphs at the gate of knowl- 
edge allow passage to the upper skles. — San Fran- 
cisco Post. 


FEBEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—This 
is a volume of 424 pages, made up of papers .by vari- 
ous authors, with the object of advocating a greater 
freedom of individual thought in religion, We give 
the table of contents: Introductory; The Religious 
Outlook’’; The Nature of Religion,” by David A. 
Wasson; ‘‘The Unity and Universality of the Relig- 
fous Ideas,“ by Samuel Longfellow; “Freedom in 
Religlon.““ by Samuel Johnson; Religion vd 
Science,” by John Weiss; Christianity and its Defi- 
nitions,” by Wm, J. Potter; “The Genius of Christ- 
janity and Free Religion,” by Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot; “The Soul of Protestantism,” by O. B. 
Frothingham; Liberty and the Church in Amer- 
lea,“ by John W. Chadwick; The Word Philan- 
thropy,“ by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; ‘Relig- 
ion as Social Force, by Ednah D. Cheney; ‘Voices 
from the Free Platform“ (introducing extracts from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles H. Malcom, Cella 
Burleigh, C. D. B. Mille, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, Julis 
Ward Howe, C. A. Bartol, Wm. C. Gannett, John 
Weiss, Lucy Stone, A. Bronson Alcott, F. B. San- 
born, Wendell Suh Horace Seaver, Lucretia 
Mott, and others). bese authors are vlgorous 
thinkers and writers, and the book will be read by 
many who cannot accept all that le said. At the 
present day, there ie scarcely a concern of any mo- 
ment In which religion does not hold a conspicuous 
rank. It is debated in the highest places; it ts the 
business of empires; It 1 the thoughts of 
princes and administrators; politicians make account 
of it; statesmen and demagogues alike take bearings 
from It. It haunts the scientific mind; literature 
cannot leave it unrecognized; philosophy finds it 
mingling in all its problems, Close observers of the 
times can see no declining Interest In religion. The 
forms the interest takes may be changed, but the In- 
terest was never more vital. The thinking man who 
sincerely asks, What is truth? will find In this vol- 
ume ideas advanced that are not in sympathy with 
the religious convictions of the great majority of the 
people, and not a few will ba shocked at the tendency 
to lessen faith in doctrines rooted and grounded in 
the popular mind, For instance, the essay by Mr. 
Chadwick opposes the introduction into the preamble 
of the Constitution of the words, Humbly acknowl- 
edging Almighty God as the source of all authority 
and power lu civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ 
as the ruler among the nations, his revealed will as 
the law of the land, in order to constitute a Christ- 
lan- government.“ He says it would commit the na- 
tion first to a belief in God, then to the lordship, 
messianic office, and deity of Christ (“his revealed 
will” implying this), then to the establishment of a 
Christocracy. But while there is much in the vol- 
ume contrary to the popular bellef, there is much 
that ls valuable and good, and that will incite re- 
search to ascertain the foundation upon which our 
religious faith rests, It is much mora a to 
establish what true religion ls, than to build up any 
favorite theory, from whatever source it may have 
come, short of the infinite source of all trath.—Salem 
(Mass.) Register. 


FREE RELIGION.—A company of the scholars and 
thinkers of Boston have founded an organization 
called the Free Religious Association,” which has 
for its object the encouragement of inquiry after re- 
ligious truth, Freedom of discussion and opinion, 
aud fellowship in spirit and purpose, are avowedly 
its paramount provisions, It is no part of the alm 


of the Association to direct the spirit of religious in- 
quiry into any particular channel, or to commit the 
members of the organization to a uniform course of 
thought and action, Absolute liberty of opinion and 
a caret is, on the contrary, pledged to the Indi- 
viduals joining the fraternity. The first article of ite 
Constitution explicitly declares Its objects; vtz., To 
8 the practical interests of pure religion, to 
nerease fellowship in the apirit, and to encourage 
the scientific study of man’s religious nature and 
history.“ By means of lectures, conventions, and 
publications, the Association brings its discussions 
of religious probleme before the public. The volume 
before us ië among the first fruits of {ts efforts to find 
and to disseminate the truth. The book contains a 
series of essays and addresses that have been spoken 
on the platform of the Association in different times 
during the six or seven years of the Society's exist- 
ence, The more elaborate of the papers—numbering 
eleven—are entitled as followe: „The Nature of Re- 
ligion,” by David A. Wasson; “The Unity and Uni- 
versality of the Religious Ideas,“ Samuel Longfellow; 
“Religion and Science,“ John Welss; Freedom in 
Religion,“ Samuel Johnson; The Word Philan- 
thropy,”” T. W. Higginson; The Son! of Protestant- 
ism,” O. B. Frothingham; “Religion as a Social 
Force,“ Ednah D. Cheney; ete., etc. 

An extract from the essay by Mr. Longfellow will 
show the tone and temper of the whole collection :— 

‘‘Religiousis a higher and broader word than Christ- 
ian; and so ls Auman, Jewish, Brahman, Buddh- 
ist, Parsee, Mohammedan, these, too, are churches 
of the One Living God, the Father of all. With ad- 
vancing light, thoughtful men in all of them will 
come out of what ia peculiar and special in each, and 
go local and temporary, into the broad ground of uni- 
versal, spiritual religion, which is Piety, Righteous- 
ness, Humanity: that belief in God andin man which 
ia the creed of all creeds. , .. 

„Look beneath names and words, and feel the life 
of the iavisible, spiritual host of ali righteous, true, 
heroic, saintly souls, made ours, if we are ip sympa- 
thy with them, not by external organization, but by 
a spiritual law. Its sacramen words are God, 
Duty. Love, Immortality, These, written in many 
tongues upon ite banner, have given vigor to more 
hearts and met more eyes lifted unfaltering in death, 
than any one church or one religion can count within 
Its pale. This is the Eternal Gospel; this fa the true 
Church Catholic; the Church not of Rome, nor of 
England; the Church not of Buddha, nor of Moses, 
nor of Christ; but of God and Man.“ - Chicago Trib- 
une, June 5, 1875, ` 


edited by a committee of the Free Religions Associs- 
tion, Most of these addresses have, I think, been 
delivered at Horticultural Hall; and they form one 
of the most brilliant collections of papers I have seen 
anywhere. Whether one agrees with them or not 
and certainly I do not,—one must admire the wonder- 
ful ability with which some of these arch-heretica 

resent their views. Moreover, it is impossible to 

oubt their sincerity. They tell the truth as they 
see it,—and feel themselves as much called to ita utter- 
ance as ever was prophet or seer of old. The Soul of 
Protestantiam” is O. B. Frothingham's contribution 
to the work; and It ls one of his most brilliant and 
incisive papers, “The Nature of Religion,” by David 
A. Wasson; ‘‘Religion and Science,” by John Weles; 
and The Word Philanthropy.” by T. W. Higginson, 
are among the most brilliant of these artleles, - where 
all are able. The best work of the best minda in the 
Free Religions organization has been given to this 
book. It would be a very dangerous volume if free 
thought were dangerous, which I do not belleve. 
That faith seems to me worthless which bides itself 
from the arrow of another's doubt. The virtue which 
has never been tempted, the fortress which has never 
been besieged, the strength which bas never been 
essayed, may all be genuine; but their worth can 
only be certainly proves in the hour of temptation 
of conflict, and of trisl. The Christian who would 
not remain a Christian after reading all the literature 
of Free Religion might as well be a Pagan in the first 
place. 

If Freedom and Fellowship is the Gospel of the 
Doubters, the other book I referred to is the expres- 
sion of a faith against which that Gospel of Doubt 
has no weapons, It is entitled Through the Year: 
Thoughts Relating to the Seasons of Nature and the 
Church. The author ls the Rev. Horatio N. Powers, 
rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago. I supposed, 
from the title, it would be a volume of devotions; 
but it is, instead, a volume of brief essays on religious 
themes. It iss book to lie on the dressing-tables of 
good women, and to be taken up when one is tired; 
when one feels the weariness of living, and longs to 
turn to the rest that remaineth forthe people of God. 
It Is a helpful book—one which makes you stronger 
to live, and fitter to die,—a most tolerant and liberal 
book, too, although the author belongs to a church 
which ts the stronghold of conservatism.— L. C. M.,“ 
In New York Tribune, May 25, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—It is 
natural that the sect known as the Free Religious 
Association’? should seek, like all other secta, to 
create its own distinctive literature,—its own body 
of divinity.” Accordingly a committee of the Free 
Religious Association have edited a collection of 
essays and addresses, and the Roberts Brothers have 
published it, under the title Freedom and Fellowship 
in Religion. The essays are all well written, and are 


Interesting reading. There is much Mm them to be 
admired. If they have a cant of their owa, it is not 
of the traditional sort. They give utterance and 
noble emphasis to certain truths which we all admit. 
To our view, however, they possess a common, all- 
pervading fault—an unnatural, unreasonable, ed 
gerated, and really absurd notion of lüberty,“ as if 
the finite creature could be ita own supreme teacher 
and guide. The freedom“ they advocate borders 
close upon rebellion. The {dea of submission to any- 
thing like personal authority, even that of God, is 
moat irksome, Mr. Abbot, quoting those words of 
Jesus, Come unto me,” etc., and referring to how 
many aching hearts and wounded spirits have taken 
upon them the easy yoke of Jesus and found the 
promised reat! how many more will find repose and 
peace in the same gentle bondage,“ adda, very aignifi- 
cantly, It the free spirit could Indeed wear a yoke— 
if it could indeed purchase rest on such terme with- 
out 7 Nae that spiritual independence which ie its 
very life and breath,—then might it wear the yoke of 
Jesus. Once I rejoiced to wear it; but I can wear it 
no longer.” And in another passage, in the same 
Continued on Page 261. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 27. 


A. B. Bradford, 25 centa; W. N gr 619.17; A. P. 
Ware, 83.20; Emerson Bent 3828 F. E. Abbo, K. C. 
en 87.15; J. C. Smith, 86.23; N. Little, Jr., $5; E. P. 

der, $1.60; E. J, Leonard, 51.50; G. Lieverknecht, 81.50; 
J. Wilson, $2; H. Roberts, $1.50; Lewie Scott, $3.20; E. B. 
Merrill, $7.50; S. B. Noyes, $10.70; K. P. Hassinger, $3.20; 
Geo. C. Young, 75 cents; Harriet Brothers, $2.25; James 
Davison, 20 cents; W. E. Darwin, $3.95; A. Williams & Co., 
$6.52; R. H. Ranney, 880.12 Harold Frederic, $3; J. A. 
Patterson, 10 cents; Lucretia Mott, $5; G. W. Downe, 20 
cents; M. H. L. Cabot, 83.20. 


PAINE BUST SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
CASH RECEIPTS. 


F. A. Angell, New York 
Ebenezer Ha-kell, Philadelphia 
Friends in Boxton ....... «+++ 
Carl H. Horsch, Dover, N.H.... 
T. W. Higginson, Newport, R. - 
A. Schelling, Philadelphia... 
Richard Hackett, Philadelpbt: 
W. H. Spencer, 8 arta, WIS. 
E. M. Harris, Baltimore .......- seve 
R. M. J. Vail, Port Jervis. N. VW q 
Sauk ey . Liberal League 0 
Mra. M. F. Southworth, Cleveland, O 
Israel Betz, Oakville, Pa.........-... 
J.J. Hoopes, Philadelphia. 
Alex. Cochran, Franklin, Ps.. 
B. B. Griswold, Madison, N. J... 
Warren Griswold, “ n 
M. Bamberger, Piedmont, W. Va. 
Wm. Sisson, Port Hope, Ontario .. 
Chas, Nash and sister, Worcester, Mass. 
C. B. Peckham, Newport, R. I... s.. 
8. R. Honey, 0 * ia 
J. G. Mills, Goshen, N. .. 
Geo. W. Julian, Irvington, in 
Alex. Risk, Winthrop, Iowa á ‘ 
J. O. Bentley, Fhiladelphilů . 
J. S. Bongall, Salem, Ohio oars 
„B. 3 New Nor 
Mrs. Ellen J. Hasker, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Hannah Merley, Philadelphi 
George Langford, “ 
Thos, Phillips, “ è 
Carl Doertiinger, Milwankee...... 
Henry D. Maxson, Amherst, Mass 
A Friend, New Hedford, Mass 
Chas. F. Steele, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Frienda in Brooklyn, N. Y 
S. R. Koehler, Boston 
John Carson, Troy Mills, lowa......... 
H. T. Marshall, Brockton, Mass. 
H. C. Gray, Painesville, O., (collection). 
J. Sedgebeer, u 
Through Hanner 1 TAght....+ 
n nston Investigator 
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A Friend in 
Geo. W. Park, © .,. 
Chas. W. Wendte, Cincinna’ 
Robert Moore, St. Louis 
James Eddy, Providence.. 
W. Eysenbach, Lima, 0... 
W. L. Foster, East S'oughton, Mass 
Mary G. Rag nd oar Worcester, Mass. 
Jobn Wise, Philadelphia 

A Friend in New Jersey. 
John Gillies, St. Louis... 
Robert Collyer, Chicago. 
“An English Brother" (£5) 
J. W. Frank, Dyaart, Iowa rerna 
Louis Liiwenrhal, Rochester, N. Y.. 
B. F. Underwood, Thorndike, Mass. 
Mrs. Wm. Heine, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Adam Wolfe, Port Byron, N. .. 
Thos. H. Matthews, New Bedford... 
8. E. Spangler, Winthrop, Iowa... 
D, Sandman, Barre Mille, Wis 
E. R. Brown, Elmwood, 11... 
C. M. Dennison, New York... 
Mrs. Orrin Gillet, Parma, Mich. 
M. Jacoby, St. Loni creses 
O. W. Heyer, St. Louts 
Philip Godheart, St. Louis... 
Mre. Kotany, St, Louis 
Kohn & Co., St, Louis.,...... Ay Ga 
C. H. Shepard, Brooklyn 
William Green, Brooklyn....... 
Sidney H. Morse, Boston . 
Gilbert Cope, Went Chester, Pa 
F. M. Vanghan, Middleboro, Maas 
E. R. McKenzie, Charlestown, Maas. 
W. C. Fuller, Willimantic, Cr. 
D. P. Wilcox. Yankton, Dakota Territory. 
Dr. J. N. Lyman, Columbus, O. ane 
Daniel G. Crandon, Chelnen, Maas 
Geo. Lewis, Providence, R.1....., 
Jas. Dillaway, Somerville, Mass. 
Liberal League, Minneapolis, Min 
David Ferguson, Waupan, Wis. 
Matilda Goddard, Boston 
Banner of Light, Boston 
William C. Gannett, Boston . 10. 


. . ee tan AAT TTA ee s leb wav $598.43 
CARRIE BURN HAM KiLGORE, Ch, Com, Phil. L. L. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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13 M. Einstein, Titus ville, Pa 

13. * W. Barnsdall gi * 

13. is E. Whicher, Boston te 
13. ma J. Davison, Alfred Centre, N.Y. 
21. n Jas, Dillaway, Somerville, Mass. 
21. Le M. L. Hawley, Marathon, N.Y.. 
21, * R. H. Ranney, Boston T 
21. “ F. E. Abbot, hostoa . 
21. so C. A. Gurley, Pulaski, N. V. . 
25. 1 Emily J. Leonard, Meriden, Ot. 
25. 1* S. R, Urbino, W. Newton, Mass. 
25. " John Hint, Winchester, Ind ... 
26. be A Pea e 
25. * C. H. Horsch, Dover, N. HM. 
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Israel Betz, Oakville, Pa 
Mrs, M. F. Southworth, Cleve- 


Alex. Cochran, Franklin, Pa,... 
B. B. Griswold, Madison, N. J.. 
Warren Griswold, “ * 9 
C. Nash and sister, Worcester, 
7 eek pee Ft. 10 2 

„E. Nipher, St. Louis 
K. Hoegh, La Crosse, W Is. 
H. K. Oliver, Jr., Boston 
S. R. Honey, Newport, R. 1. 


Shelley, O,“ ti 

J. O. Bentley, Philadelphi 
J, W. Suliot, Salem, 0 
J. 8. Bonsall, 4“ st 
M. Schlesinger, Albany.......... 
O. B. Frotbingham, New York.. 
Friends in Bristol Co., Mass. 
Mrs. N. H. Crowell, Jefterson, O0. 
Vu. Rongi B ‘Mich... 
F. Ru , Bronson, Mich... 
Mary E. wey. Sheffield, Mass. 
G. Doerilinger, Milwaukee 
J. A. Heintzelman, Phil's....... 
D. G. Crandon, Chelsea, Mass. 
8. R. Koehler, Bostou s»... 
Geo. M. Murray, Jersey Citx 
H. T. Marshall, Brockton, Mess. 
C. A. Simpson, Saxonville, “ 
Humboldt Basin, 
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John Gillies, St. Louls.....- 
J. W. Frank, Dysart, Iowa 
L. Lowenthal, Rochester, 
Dr, Max. Landsberg, N. X 


A. Walther, Rrooklyn . 
E. R. Brown, Elmwood, III. 
M, Altman, New York City. 
R. E. Grimshaw, Minneapolis, 


Ml unn rios areo 
Adam Wolfe, Port Byron, N. X. 
Hicks, “ as t 
Benj. Gerrish, Jr., Bordeaux, 
rende . r g e e 
W. L. Foster, East Stoughton 
Maas 
W. Eysenbacb, Lima, O 
C. H. Phillips, Boston.. 
W. P, Phillips, ” 
H. S. Willlams, “ 
Mrs. Owen Gillett, Parma, Mich, 
D. Sandman, Barre Mille, Wis.. 
C. M. Dennison, New York City 
James McArthur, Chicago...... 
C, H. Shepard, Brocklyu 
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Liberal League, Toledo, Iowa.. 10. 
id s Boston p... 25. 
irs, A. L. Richmond... .. +-+ 6.00 
. Scott, Waynesburgh, O.. . . 1.00 
E. R. MeRenzie, Chariesto wn, Ma. 1.00 
C. K. Whipple, Brookline, Mass. 1,00 
E. B. Moore, Charlestown, Mass. 1,50 
E. H. Warren, Chelmsford, Mass. 2.00 
D. Deming, South Bend, ind. . 1.00 
S. C. Mason, Moberly, Mo 1.00 
H. C. Hanson, Barnesville, Ga.. 50 
A. M. Dent, Weston, West Va.. 1,00 
F.M.Vaughan,Middleboro,Mase. 1,00 
M, P. Barber, Pleasantville, Pa. 1.00 
„Cash,“ Phosnix, N. ..... 1.00, 
G. Cope, West Chester, Pa.. 1.00 
Wm. Dudgeon, New Hartford, 

rn 5.00 
H. Andriessen, Beaver, Fa. .. . 2.00 
E. A. Spring, Perth Amboy, N. J. 0 
A. Morrison, Braintree, Masa... 5,00 
G. Lieberknecht, Geneseo, IN... 1.04 
Sophia B. Carter, Andover, Mass. 2.00 
“Widow's Mite," Portage City, 

WU eee TT 2.00 
H.C.Southworth Stoughton, Me. 1,0 
B. Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Md. 2.00 
E. I, Hassinger, Brodhead, Wis. 6.00 
D. B, Hale, Collinsville, Ct. 1.00 
Rev. J. S. Richards, Liberty, Me. 10 
H. D. Maxson, Amherst College 1,00 
W. li. Studley, Rockland, Mass. 5.00 
3.W.Marsball,Plattsmouth,Neb, 2.00 
Dr. C. Wesselhatt, Boston, ..., 1,00 
C. A. Greenleaf, Chicopee, Mass. 50 
L. Goepper, Union Village, O... 1.00 
W. C. Pullor, Willimantic, Ct... 5.00 
Dr. G. E. Francia, Worcester, Ma. 1,00 
W. W. Baker, Hoston sss 5.00 
James Parton, Newburyport... 25.00 
Dr.J.D.Thorley, Steel Works, Pa. 1.00 
H. S. Bacon, Milford, Mass 5.0 
E. C. Datllug, Ipswich 2.00 
„Friend,“ Chelsea, % fete 1.0 
Matilda Goddard, Boston 10,00 
„Onsh,“ Boston 1.00 
Dr. W. F. Wesselhœft, Koston... 2.00 
P. A. Chamberlin, Wauseon, O. 1,00 
Albertina von Arnim, Long- 

wood, Mass e ee erre 3.00 
D. P. Wilcox, Yankton, Dak. Terr. 1,00 
C. Lohmann & Son, Edwards- 

Fe ,b 1. 
J. Blain, St, James, Mo. 2. 
H. T. Wright, Washlugton Hts.. 2.00 
P. H. Macgill, Haltimore, Md... 10.0% 
C. T. Pratt, Pawtucket, R. I.. . 4.0 
J. N. Clark, E. Somerville, Mass. 3.00 
T. J. Atwood. Alblon, Wis...... 1,00 
L. Prang & Co., Boston 10.00 


“n 30. n W. S. Cunningham, Viennas, O.. 1. 
„ 80. 1 O. F, Paige, Boston 2.0⁰ 
280. 10 D. E. Mayo, Chelsea, Mass. 2.00 
„ 3 “ Jos. Post, Old Westbury, Mass. 2.00 
1% 80. n Loulse M. Thurston, Lyon, Mass. 2.00 

„% 80. u J. G. Richardson, Lake City, 
rs ee 5.00 
230. a" G, M. Wood, Washington, D.C.. 1.00 
„ 30. as Liberals of Defiance, 00 17.00 
30. 1 Liberal League, Medina, O.. 25.0% 
„ 30. u Liberal League, Minneapolis... 20.10 
20. Ae J. W. Cabot, Boston . 10.00 
230. * D. Ferguson, Waupan, Wa.... 10.00 
„% J). w Mrs. H. Grinnell, Xew Milford, P'a. 1.00 
“ 3, * Arethusa Hall, Northampton, Ma. 2.00 
89. is J. Scott, Dighton, Masa 2.00 
30. 50 G. M. Wood, Washington, D. C. 100 
"u m u Thos. Curtie, St. Louis.. 1.00 
„ 230. it Louise M. Thurston, Lynn, Mase. 2,1" 
2 t F. Fradley, Brooklyn..........-- 2.00 
„% 30. 2 8. R. Smith, West Winfleld, Ct.. 6.00 

280, “0 Mr. aud Mrs. J. C. Godfrey, 
Brooklyn . . 10.00 

„% 80. “ J. G. Richardson, Lake Clty, 
Mum, . „dee e n e 5.00 
$027.40 


Damon T. KILGORE, Acting Treasurer, 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ͤ—Z—— ( el 


THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND”: 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


April 18. $100.00 
April 28. Misa Marian Hovey, Boston (paid)........ 100.00 
April 17. Wm. H. Sayward, Dorchester (paid) . 100.00 
ay 3. FreeLecture Ass'n, New Haven,“ 875 > 
May 8. Nath. C. Nash, Boston (pad) 100, 
May 13. Samuel L. Hill, Florence, Mass. (paid)... 100.00 
$500.00 


Francis E. ABBOT, in trust. 


The Index. 


“BOSTON, JUNE 1, 1876. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 1, TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON, 
ToLEDO Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. I. Fuxv, Agent 
mig Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

ce. 


From the first of June to the fifth or sixth, we 
shall be absent from Boston in order to attend the 
meeting of the Index Association at Toledo. Will 
correspondents please take notice, and excuse delays 
in meeting thelr requirements ? 

MANY EXCELLENT but unavoidably delayed com- 
munications are walting to be published in THE IN- 
DEX. With cordial thanks for their favors, we must 
crave our contributors’ patience at this season of un- 
usual demands upon our space as well as upon our 


time, 
i Co — — 


THE GATHERING AND ITS CAUSE. 


The following was the resolution offered on May 
20 in the General Conference of the Methodist Epls- 
copal Church at Baltimore, as published in the New 
York Tribune of May 22:— 

“While it is not the policy or purpose of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in any manner to connect the 
Church with the State, or to bring politics Into our 
religion, yet, in view of the impiety, unfaithfulness, 
and corruption that has come in many instances to 
prora) in Tenge of public trust; and in view of the 

act that the Christian graces have had so little prom- 
inence as qualifications for official positions; and be- 
ing profoundly Impressed that all the blessings of 
civil liberty which we so abuudantly enjoy are due 
directly to the enlightening influence of the Christian 
religion; therefore, 

“ Resolred, That we, the delegates to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, In 
conference assembled, at this the dawn of the new 
century of our freedom, do most earnestly recom- 
mend to the members of our Church throughout the 
country that they endeavor by avery just and proper 
means to place In all the civil offices of our govern- 
ment only such men as are known to possesa and 
maintain a true Christian character and principles.” 


When such a resolution as the above is offered in a 
Methodist Conference, it ia quite unnecessary to con- 
sider any quibbling or hair-aplitting as to what con- 
stitutes ‘‘Christlan’” character; we all know that, 
whatever else it Includes, it includes also faith in 
Orthodox doctrine. Of course the proposal to elect 
only Christians“ to office is made with a plausi- 
ble disclaimer of any poliey or purpose“ to ‘‘connect 
the Church with the State“; of course it is made with 
a most plausible profession of concern for the public 
morals, This is the way in which the Church in all 
ages has disguised its hostility to the equal righta and 
liberties of non-believera—the very way in which the 
Roman Catholic Church itself makes its secret and 
Open attacks on the fundamental principles of con- 
stitutional freedom. But if the American people are 
such Imbeelles as not to see through these transpar- 
ent pretences, or auch Incorrigible slaves as not to 
resist the daily increasing arrogance and ambition of 
what Gambetta so well described as 'the clerical 
policy,” then they deserve the subjugation in store 


for them, the total suppression of the religious lib- 
erty they now enjoy. 

Moreover, the Methodiat General Conference and 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, two of the 
largest Orthodox bodies in the land, have both passed 
resolutions condemning an Act of Congress, in trans- 
ferring the Indian Bureau to the War Department; 
and the Presbyterians are to seod a formal protest to 
Congress against it. The same great bodies have 
also successfully protested against opening on Sun- 
days the Centennial Exhibition, a semi-national affair 
for which the whole people have been taxed by State 
and National appropriations,—to the great infringe- 
ment of the people’s rights, Such instances of open 
interference with the State by the Church as such are 
multiplying on every band. In proportion as the 
churches become more closely consolidated and more 
powerful by union, their disposition to Interfere with 
the government Increases; and every act of Inter- 
ference not protested against and defeated creates a 
dangerous breach in the defences of the public free- 
dom. It Is In just such ways that all free institutions 
perish, Not to prevent these usurpations ls like per- 
mitting a leak in adam: by-and-by the final rush of 
the flood sweeps away all before it in common ruin. 

Now there are self-supposed liberals who chirrap 
as cheerfully as grasshoppers under the very beaks 
of the fowls stooping to swallow them whole, with 
all their music and molasses in them; end if all their 
comrades were of the same hopelessly ineficient tem- 
perament, the only course left would be to shrag 
one’s shoulders and leave them to their fate. But a 
new spirit i» stirring in the people to-day; a new 
wind of enthusiasm for liberty is blowing over the 
land; a new determination to put forever a summary 
stop to all these misguided or unscrupulous assaulte 
on the safeguards of religious freedom ia blazing up 
visibly in the hearts of the multitude. Letters full of 
enthusiastic approval of the Congress of Liberals and 
the National Liberal League come pouring In now by 
every mail; the movement is unmistakably one of 
the people; and, despite all aneers and futile opposi- 
tlon, the people will see it through. 

For the information of those who mean to protect 
the great principles of religious liberty and equal re- 
liglous rights against all such attempts to subvert 
them either now or hereafter, some of the arrange~ 
ments already completed by the Centennial Commit- 
tee should be communicated to the public through 
these columns. A large number of copies of the fol- 
lowing blank form of application for s certificate of 
membership of the Centennial Congress of Liberals, 
after deliberation and approval by the Committee, 
have just been sent out by mail :— 


CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS: 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 1 TO JULY 4, 1876. 


Approving the general objects for which the CEN- 
TENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS was called 
by the PRELIMINARY CONVENTION held In Philadel- 
phia, September 17, 18, and 19, 1875; namely, “te 
take active measures for the IMMEDIATE AND ABSO- 
LUTE SECULARIZATION OF TBE STATE,” and, as a 
means to this end, to organize a NATIONAL LIB- 
ERAL LEAGUE, and promote the organization of 
local auxiliary Liberal Leagues throughout the coun- 
try,“ I hereby declare my wish to be an Individual 
member of the sald Congress, and my intention to at- 
tend Ita sessions, provided circumstances shall per- 
mit. [Signature and address.] 


Whoever destres to be an individual member of the 
Congress should immediately write to "Francis E. 
Abbot, Chairman, 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” for a 
copy of this blank form, On returning it signed, a 
handsome ''C'ertificate of Membership“ of the Con- 
greas will be forwarded to the signer; and the presen- 
tation of this Certificate“ at Philadelphia to the 
Committee on Credentiala will be necessary to en- 
title individuals who do not go as delegates to the 
rights and privileges of membership. This provi- 
sion, the necessity of which will be at once perceived, 
has been adopted In order to secure a convention of 
those who sympathize heartily with the fundamental 
purpose of the gathering, and to avoid the danger of 
being awamped by a mere crowd of miscellaneous at- 
tendants at the public festivities of the Centennial 
Fourth of July. No one who approves the movement 
will be excluded; blank forme of application can be 
signed at the time; but very vexatious delays and 
great inconvenience will be avoided by prompt appli- 
cation now, 

All Liberal Leagues, however, and all liberal soci- 
eties which desire to join in the Liberal League move- 
ment, are each entitled to elect and send five dele- 
gates, who should receive credentials to the Centen- 
nial Congress of Liberals from their own officers. It 
Is to be hoped that every such organization will take 
immediate action for the election of delegates, a liat 
of whom should be promptly forwarded by the local 
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Secretary to Mr. Damon T. Ellgore, Secretary of 
the General Centennial Committee, 605 Walnut St., 


Philadelphia.” If this is done immediately, he will 
make arrangements for the accommodation of dele- 
gates and members at the lowest obtainable terms. 
No ons who expecta to be present should fail to noti- 
fy him without delay, It is necessary to state here 
that the expenses of delegates or members cannot be 
assumed in any case by the Committes; the funds 
raised will be scrupulously devoted to the general 
purposes of the Congress, and noone should ask (as 
several have thoughtlessly done) to be entertained at 
the expense of those who have generously donated 
their money for these general purposes alone. 

The programme of the proceedings cannot yet be 
announced in detall; but it may be said that business, 
and not speech-making, ls the grand object of the 
Congress of Liberals. A very carefally-drawn Con- 
stitution of the National Libera) League will be sub- 
mitted to the Congresa for its deliberation and ac- 
tion; officers are to be elected; resolutions proposing 
important practical measures are to be debated and 
voted on; in short, the Congress is not to be a mere 
audience listening to orationa and addresses, but a 

, deliberative body organizing for public work and 
lasting publicinfluence. The Committee have spared 
no pains to mature wise and efficient plans of action, 
and will submit them for approval to the independent 
and vigorous minds of the Congress; if they can be 
improved, no one will rejoice more than the Com- 
mittee themselves, Let all the wisdom, the moral 
earnestness, the personal disinterestedness, and the 
executive ability of the liberala of America be brought 
to this most memorable assembly, which, If present 
indicationa are to be trusted, will constitute the most 
important historic event of this historic year. The 
general public will be astonished to learn what 
weighty sanction has been already given in advance 
to this Liberal League movement; but the perma- 
nent influence of the Congress must chiefly depend 
on the mental and moral force of its members, as 
evinced in the measures they adopt. Only the wis- 
est, the bravest, the best, are wanted there; the 
windbage and “convention fleas” should stay away. 
Let no earnest liberal who has at heart the practical 
embodiment of liberal principles in the permanent 
institutiona of the country absent himself from this 
gathering at Philadelphia: he is precisely the man 
that cannot be spared. Shall all the civil offices of 
our government” be filled by those whom the church- 
es themselves recognize as Christians“? That is 
exactly what the country is tending to, unless the ef- 


ficient organization of the liberal element can be se- 


cured for the simple preservation of religious liberty 
and the equal religious rights of ALL. 

Come, then, felluw-citizens,—all you who are too 
intelligent to be seduced by silly cries of peace, 
peace! when there Is no peace, — and do a work for 
which your children and your children’s children 
will bless you, so long as liberty is loved and justice 
prized. Not the idle, not the listless, not the curi- 
ous, not the timid, not the purposeless, not the sel- 
fiah, not the jealous, not the mean, not the slavish 
in epirit,—it ls not such we want: but come, all you 
who can comprehend the vastness of the opportunity, 
can be thrilled with a great and sublime purpose, can 
be nerved to meet and to make the inevitable sacri- 
fices it demands. Only come—and America shall re- 


joice for centuries on centuries that you came! 
— — — 


PROGRESS AT THE WEST. 


The two subjoined articles, though not accurate in 
all particulars, show that the Liberal League move- 
ment is growing rapidly in power and influence in 
the West. The firat is from the San Francisco Daily 
Evening Post of April 15:— 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


This society, Seca organized in thia city, le a 
branch of the Liberal League of the United States. 
It differs widely in Its aims and its proposed meth- 
oda from the ‘‘liberal’’ societies already described. 
Nearly every latge city of the Union has a branch of 
the Liberal League, there belng now about thirty 
auxiliary societies, Ita primary object Is not discus- 
sion, but the concentration of forces in a practical 
endeavor to accomplish so-called fundamental re- 
forms. The Liberal League has a thorough organi- 
zation, a definite platform of principles, and the dis- 
cussions In its meetings are confined to ite own mem- 
bers, excepting occasional addresses given by invita- 
tion. Thesoclety aims to be a power in the land,“ 
and seeks to secure by all legitimate means the gen- 
eral adoption of those measures which it deems es- 
sential to the interests of the Republic, and its de- 
bates are most 8 as to the best and most 
practicable mode of carrying into effect 


ITS PRINCIPLES. 


The soclety la based upon the conyiction that the 
safety of Republican Institutions is imperiled, the 


advance of civilization impeded, and the most sacred 
rights of man infringed, by the interference of the 
State in any manner in matters of religion. It de- 
clares that certain grave inconsistencies with the 
general spirit of the United States Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence still mark the prac- 
tical administration of our politica! system, threaten- 
ing the perpetuity of religious liberty, the existence 
of free public schoole, and the peace and prosperity 
of the country. It Is to the specific object of avert- 
ing these threatened evils, and conserving the liber- 
ties of the land by the complete secularization of the 
State in accordauce with the principles of our or- 
ganic law, that Liberal Leaguers avowedly conse- 
crate theirendeavors. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the special reforme which they consider 
requisite to that end:— 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


The equal taxation of property, including (as in 
California) church and ecclesiastical property; the 
non-employment of chaplains in oar legislative bod- 
les, the army and navy, and in all prisons, asylums, 
and all institutions supported by the State; the ces- 
sation of all public appropriations for educational or 
charitable inatitutions which are under the manage- 
ment of any sect or sects; the exclusion of the Bible 
and all religious instruction from our public schools; 
the substitution of simple affirmation, under the pen- 
altles of perjury, for the judictal oath in our courts 
and in all other departmente of the portent 
and the repeal of all Sabbath laws. This is their 
platform, and they propose to secure practical com- 
2 with its requirements by gathering and ciren- 
ating information bearing upon the N ee b7 —— 
paring and forwarding to the State and Nationa - 
islatures petitions numerously signed for the specific 
reforms proposed, and by eg and peraistent 
application to public men who have large influence 
in the councile of State, but who, in the pressure of 
other matters, or poma from an unworthy fear of 
religious bigots, have failed to give this subject the 
consideration which they deem its importance de- 
manda, 

THE COMING STRUGGLE, 


The members of the Libera) League acknowledge 
that their views are radical, and that they expect to 
meet great opposition from those who are honest in 
their opluſons, as well as from interested parties and 
selfish schemers. They aet forth in their invitations 
to others to join them that the work they have to do 
requires bravery, devotion, and willingness to incur 
present unpopularity; but they assert that they have 
counted the cost, and that they consider the good to 
be gained worth any individual sacrifices they may 
be callad upon to endare. They propose to make a 
straight fight of it; accept no compromises, and 
count temporary defeat only an incentive do greater 
exertion, 

This Liberal League movement, it le claimed, is 
favored by some of the bast minda of the country, 
including many men in high official position, and 16 
rapidly growing in numbers and infiuence. Ita 
special organ is THE INDEX, of Boston, a weekly 
journal of considerable circulation, having a guaran- 
teed fund of $100,000, and edited by F. E. Abbot, 
formerly a minister of the radical Unitarian school. 
The Pacific Coast organa are a monthly, the Pacific 
Liberal, edited by A. J. Boyer, and the German 
monthly before referred to. A convention of all the 
Libera! Leagues of the country will be held at Phil- 
adelphia on the first and second mp of July next. 
The President of the San Francisco League in J. L. 
Hatch; the Secretary, A. J. Boyer; Vice-Prealdenta, 
Professor Vandernailen and Mr. Lowenthal; Chair 
man of the Executive Committee, Dr. Hoadley. 
The . are held each Friday evening, at the 
hall of the German Freethinkers, 310 O' Farrell Street. 


The other article la from the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Gazette of May 23:— 


RUMAN FREEDOM. 


Election of Delegates to the National Liberal League 
Convention at Philadelphia. 


At the xegaley meeting of the St. Joseph Liberal 
League, held at their hall on Sunday last, H. W. Kas- 
tor and P. V. Wise were elected delegates to attend 
the National Libera] League Convention, to be held 
in Philadelphia on the second day of July next. 

It will be one of the most important conventions 
ever held, as the leading minds of freetbought and 
buman individuality will form a thorough organiza- 
tion, and propose to act not only on the defensive, as 
heretofore, against that great engine of oppression, 
the Church and State, but become aggressive and 
fight for humanity, and against all restrictive laws, 
rules, and bondage. The doctrine that one part of 
mankind are born with saddles on their backs, and 
the other and smaller number booted and spurred to 
ride them at will by the grace of God, must be ex- 
ploded, and the last vestige of it wiped out. 

“ee following resolution was unanimously adopt- 

“WHEREAS, For the purpose of commemorating 
the Centennlal anniversary of our national exist- 
ence, and the heroic struggles of the great master- 
spirits of tha American revolution, and exhibiting to 
the nations of the earth the results of our Industries 
and our liberal instructions, large sums of the peo- 
ple’s money, the Freethinkers, Atheista, Infidels, 
Jews, and Christians, without regard to creed ur na- 
tionality, has been voted by the several States, and 
$1,500,000 by the Federal Government; and 

“WHEREAS, After all the necessary arrangements 
have been made, and such a collection of the works 
of men and women have been collected together as 
eye bas never before looked upon, the management. 
at the instigation of the Puritanical, narrow-minded 
priests, have determined to close the great exhibition 


on Sundays, thus depriving a large number of peo- 
ple, and especially the working men and women, 
from attending the exhibition, thus restricting them 
of their natural, inalienable rights, and entailing s 
loss of over three millions of dollars; therefore 

e it resolved, That we regard the arbitrary and 
illegal closing of the Centennial grounds on Sundays 
at Philadelphia as a oo outrage upon the common 
liberties of man and in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the most absurd and 
wicked blunder of the nineteenth century.“ 

The meeting then adjourned, 

In every town where a dozen liberala of earnest- 
ness and activity can be assembled, let them call a 
meeting, organize a Liberal League, and elect five 
delegates to the Centennial Congress of Liberals. 
The more delegates there are, the better. The 
movement is already fairly started, and we believe it 
ia yet destined to run like wildfire,’’ as the papers 
aay. The people everywhere are waking up, and 
will wake faster than ver after the Philadelphia 
meeting; but that meeting will have all the more in- 
fluence, if it ia composed mainly of delegates chosen 
for the purpose. 

Now is the time for every lover of liberty, every 
friend of free institutions, every true and enlightened 
patriot, to “stand up and be counted” on behalf of 
humanity’s most sacred and precious Interests. 
Those who do not wilfully or recklessly misrepresent 
the Liberal League movement know that it is the 
moat pacific and cosmopolitan movement of the 
time; for there Is no permanent peace without jus- 
tice, no universal brotherhood without universal lb- 
erty. The friends of this bold agitation for Equal, 
Rosts IN RELIGION ara actuated by no spirit of bit- 
terness or hostility to any clasa of citizens, not even 
the churches whose ambition ís fomenting discord 
by stubbornly insisting on grievously unjust privi- 
leges and advantages; on the contrary, they aim 
simply to secure the establishment of that univer- 
sally reverenced equity which is the only possible 
guarantee of kindly feeling and mutual helpfulness, 
It le a consclons or unconscious slander to accuse the 
Liberal League of fostering partisan narrowness or 
stirring up aggressive warfare on neighbors at peace; 
Its friends know their own purposes and hearts too 
well, and will yet prove that the measures they are 
go earnest to carry constitute the true bulwarks of 
tranquillity and general good-will, ‘Firat pure, then 
peaceable’’—that is the teaching even of the Christ- 
lan Scriptures; let it read, “first just, then peacea- 
ble,“ and ít will become the key-note of the Liberal 
League movement. But never mind the slanders or 
the mlsrepresentations: we who know that what 
makes for justice makes also for love must preas 
ateadily forward, untiring, undismayed, undeterred, 
till even those who now are clamorous in op- 
position shall be compelled to say— These men 
were not drank with new wine, but faithfully 
obeyed the noblest inspirations of humanity.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R, C. 


The Republican State Conventions which have 
been held during the week have Increased Mr, 
Blaine’s chances for the nomination by giving him 
nearly or quite one hundred additional delegates to 
Cinclonati, Some of hia enthusinstic friends are 
already advining him to begin the selection of the 
members of his future Cabinet. On the other hand, 
however, many politicians predict that after the first 
ballot at Cincinnati his followers will rapidly fall 
away, and that the nomination will be given In the 
end to either Washburn or Hayes. Grant's appolnt- 
ment of a son of Simon Cameron to the position of 
Secretary of War—following the transfer of Judge 
Taft to the AMONO eager reg gt supposed to 
have been the result of a political bargain made in 
the interests of his favorite, Conkling, who will se- 
cordingly receive the vote of Pennsylvania after the 
delegates have been allowed to throw a compliment~ 
ary vote for Hartranft. Morton’s chances have not 
increased of late, and it cannot be sald that Bristow’a 
prospects have greatly Improved, although the Inde- 
pendents become daily more decided not to accept of 
the result at Cincinnati unless a thorough-going re- 
former be placed in nomination. 


Mr, Pierrepont, as Minister to England—although 
not nearly as good as Mr. Dana, —la, nevertheless, an 
appointment so much better than those which Grant 
sometimes makes that it may be accepted with thank- 
fulness, a thankfalness which the unregenerate man 
may ba allowed to Increase a little by the reflection 
that Plerrepont’s confirmation puts a stop to any fur- 
ther payment of salary to Mr. Robert O. Schenck. 
The House Committee on Foreign Affairs has pre- 
sented a report upon the connection of Schenck with 
the Emma Mine swindle, and, after a review of the 
evidence, presents the following resolution, with a 
unanimous recommendation of Its adoption: ‘That 
this House condemns the action of General Robert C. 
Schenck, United States Minister at the Court of St. 
James, in becoming a director of the Emma Silver 
Mine Company of London, and his operations in con- 
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nection with the shares of said company and the ven- 
dors thereof, as ill-advised, unfortunate, and incom- 
ible with the duties of hle official position.” 
he Nation announces that it will give thie week a 
full history of the connection of Schenck with the 
Emma Mine, to be followed next week by a similar 
history with regard to Park. The articles will un- 
doubtedly repay perusal. 


The Senate still continues the discussion of the 
question of jurisdiction with regard to the impeach- 
ment case, and has given bot little attention to other 
matters. A bill was passed giving the Paymaster- 
General of the army the rank of Brigadier-General ; 
and a bill to restore the franking privilege was intro- 
duced. Those theorizers who belleve that the coun- 
try should be governed by the House of Representa- 
tives alone, without being hindered by the Senate 
and President, might do well to note the fact that the 
Senate bas made no lesa than one thousand amend- 
ments to the Legislative Appropriation Bill since it 
came from the House, and every one of these amend- 
ments, so far, at least, as we have been able to exam- 
ine them, is a decided Improvement upon the orig- 
inal bill. The House refused to concur with the 
Bonate amendments to the bill authorizing the ap- 

intment of receivers of national banks; passed the 

aval Appropriation Bill, with a provision directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to organize a naval board 
of five commissioned officers in the navy to deter- 
mine whether any of the navy-yards can be dispensed 
with,—a provision the execution of which we trust 
General Banks will look after, that he may not be 
obliged to pour his heart out iun tears” ; made an 
appropriation for the payment of claims reported 

lowed by the Commissioner of Claims; and pro- 
vided for the payment of the judgments of the 
Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, The 
discussion of the Tariff Bill was begun by Mr, Mor- 
rison, and Mr. Hewitt made a speech on the Schenck 
ease, In which he expressed more decided opinions 
than those contained in the report of the Committee. 


The prospect of Winslow's surrender becomes 
more favorable. Secretary Fish’s letter seeme to 
bave made considerable impression in England. 
The London Times concedes the force of its argu- 
ments, and admits that England has herself tried 
criminals for other offences than those for which 
they were surrendered. Lawrence—whose case was 
made a pretext by England for refusing the surren- 
der of Winslow- has pleaded guilty to forgery, the 
erime for which be was extradited, and will not be 
tried on the indictments against him for smuggling. 
This result, which was brought abont by the person- 
al efforts of Pierrepont and Taft, removes a astum- 
bilng-block, and helps to clear the way for Winslow's 
coming home. i 


The Indians have begun the murder of the minera 
in the Black Hills Reservation, and we are likely to 
Dave another miserable Indian war, The Black 
Hills country undoubtedly belongs to the Indiana, 
and no white men have any right to attempt a settle- 
ment in it. It might be possible, on some ground of 
military policy or neceasity, to conjure up some jus- 
tification for Custar's expedition, but the govern- 
ment cannot be excused for Its subsequent tolerance 
of the Inroada of miners. The refusal of the Indians 
to sell their land furnishes no justification for the oc- 
enpation of their country. Government in thie mat- 
ter has acted very much as A would act who wished 
to purchase of B a fleld for a chicken-yard, and B re- 
fused to sell; whereapon A turned his chickens into 
the field without permiasion; and B has begun to 
kill the chickens, As regards the treatment of Indi- 
ans, we are not sentimantalista; we do not believein 
Grant's peace policy, and we should like to see the 
Indian Bureau transferred to the control of the War 
Department; but we belleve that some attempt to 
conform to an ides of justice, thongh as crude as an 
Indian's, would be better than the distribution of ra- 
tions and the introduction of missions followed by 
trespass and robbery, 


The Centennial Exhibition has not been opened as 
ga on Sunday, and, as we write, there la but little 
{kelihood that the Commissioners will change their 
last resolve. The subject, however, is creating much 
more excitement than we had anticipated. Immense 
mass meetings in favor of and in opposition to Sun- 
day-opening have been held in Philadelphia, and the 
a seems to be almost as evenly divided as are the 
people of Philadelphia,—the religious papers bein 
generally in favor of keeping the doora closed, an 
the secular papers desiring to have them opened, In 
the meantime, while the discussion is going on, 
Uquor-shops and side-shows of every description 
are open on Sunday, and are doing a much more 
thriving business than would be possible if the gates 
of the Exhibition were not closed. It is to be hoped 
that thie significant fact, added to the fact that tha 
Exhibition is not paying its rnnning expenses, may 
yet open the eyes of some members of the Commis- 
sion to the fact that a general observance of the 
Puritan Sabbath is no longer possible in this country ; 
that multitudes of people no longer belleve in ita 
sanctity or ita usefulness; and that for these people, 
therefore, art exhibitions and wholesome recreations 
are infinitely better than dirty side-shows and liquor- 
shop dissipations. 


The School Board of Boston has undertaken the 
subject of dress reform. At a recent meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to codperate with the principals 
of the various public schools in an effort to represa 
extravagance in dress at school-receptions and com- 
mencement-exercises. The reaolution for the ap- 
2 of the committee was introduced by a 
ady, and some papers, we observe, already refer to 


the measure as an illustration of the good which 
women will do when sdmitted to public office. With 
all reapect for the mover of the motion, however, we 
believe that it would be hardly possible for her to 
advise a more nonsensical crusade than that which 
she evidently desires to undertake. The motion is 
In harmony with that false and pernicious sentiment 
which in the name of democracy, or philanthropy, or 
religion, endeavors to do away with envyings and 
8 by reducing all persons to a dead level. 

ealth will make itself manifest in dress, and has 
re aright to do so as in honses and vehicles; 
and the sooner the children of the poor learn that 
they cannot dress in the same way as the children of 
the rich, the better it will be for them, We admit 
the genuine suffering which often attends the learn- 
ing of the lesson, but the lesson will not be deferred 
or made more easy by the production of a fictitious 
equality at a school exhibition, even if all the chil- 
dren of the rich should put on their worst dresses, 
and ali the children of the poor should put on their 
dest dresses. The matter had better be let alone, 
for it is regulated by laws which are beyond the 
reach of any schuol-committee. It might be well, 
however, for Mies May, and Miva Peabody, and Mr. 
Hutchlus—the members of the committee—to put on 
an appropriate bib and tucker, and to have their 
photographs taken and circulated, that parents may 
have an opportunity to judge of their staudard of 
taste in dress, 


The execution of a murderer in Worcester last 
week was attended by a circumstance so shockingly 
revolting that the spectators cried out involuntarily, 
and the sheriff was obliged to order them to with- 
draw. We trust that this disgusting accident, added 
to others, which continually occur at executions, 
may have some effect in convincing our legislatore 
that hanging at beat is a Ne barbarous meth- 
od of destroying life; and that if capita) punishment 
be retained some better and more scientific method 
should be devised, What we desire is the cessation 
of a life, and not the production of a revolting spec- 
tacle, all the details of which are to be spread out in 
next day's newspaper. A criminal could be exe- 
cuted by means of electricity, or by the use of chloro- 
form, or in any one of half a dozen different ways, with 
perfect propriety and e without pain, and 
without the possibility of any blunder or failure or 
the production of a disagreeable scene. The gallows 
is a bungling contrivance compared with other re- 
sources of modern science, and the initiation of a 
movement for its destruction would not be bad work 
for some member of our next Legislature, 


That the war-cloud hanging over Europe is still 
very threatening is a fact made evident by the condi- 
tion of the London stock-market, as well as by the 
cautious but significant military movements of some 
of the leading powers. Although Russis is cald to 
believe that Turkey will accept the propositions of 
the Berlin Conference, a report from Turkey de- 
clares that the Sultan will not accept them, but main- 
taine that they would prove an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of his Empire, The 
revolt in Bulgaria, which early in the week appeared 
very threatening, has been suppressed, and there ap- 
pears to be a temporary lull in the operations of the 
insurgents in other provinces, 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS, ANNIE BESANT. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, May 6, 1870. 

I do not know how it may be with you in America, 
but we ln England of the Secular party do not rest 
content with simply anti-theological work; our duty 
being, as we see it, the promotion of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, we bring within 
the scope of our Secularism all social and political 
reform. Politics are, to us, the means whereby we 
seek to attain our ende, and we draw no distinction 
between sacred and profane. If my kindly readers 
of THE INDEX will remember that, they will not 
wonder if, in some of these sketches, politics run side 
by side with theology, and radical progress in the 
State be chronicled as well as radical progress in the 
Church, And truly, this week, politics have so out- 
thundered theology that in spite of May Meet- 
inge” on every side, we have thought of little else. 
Our new empire is already in distress, It has been 
in chancery, the lawyers not knowing whether the 
Sovereign was Queen or Empress in writs which 
were to take effect beyond seas. It haa been in the 
Heralde’ Office, and the King-at-Arma says it is to 
figure on all petitions to the Soverelgn. Its procla- 
mation has been laughed at, jeered at, mourned over. 
Already Imperiallsts“ ie heard as a party name. 
We Republicans rejoice. This Royal Tities Act has 
stamped with the approval of Parliament a far-reach- 
ing principle for which we have long contended; 
namely, that Parliament waa supreme over the 
throne iteelf, and could give or take away the crown 
at its own pleasure. The principle is now beyond 
dispute. If Parliament can transform the Kingdom 
into an Empire, it can equally well transform the 
Empire into a Republic. The power that makes a 
Queen an Empress can make an Empress a President- 
ess, or a simple citizen. The revolution of peace has 
begun, and not yet awhile will tha end come. This 
Is clearly seen now by many monarchists. Mr. Mor- 
ley, at Bristol, pointed sadly to the fact that the 
men who desired organic changes“ had stood aloof 
from all agitation againet the new title, for they 
knew a precedent was being created to which they 
could point in the future.“ With the mass of the 
people the effect has been very salutary. It has 
made them—while they have remained silent in con- 
temptnous indifference—feel that the title of the 


sovereign la theirs, to mould as they please; it has 
taught them how easily the throne may be ovar- 
turned; with some, it has roused them from habit- 
loyalty to fierce antagonism, and has transformed 
them into Republicans, I Insert the following letter 
which appears to-day in the Northof England Critic, 
a leading north-country „paper, to show Americans 
how rapidly feellng is ap ing, and that they may 
be prepared to hear of quickly coming changes :— 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC AND REVIEW: 

“Sir, —Perhaps you would not like to be responei- 
ble for all the opinions in my letter; yet I beg you, 
without assuming any responsibility, to permit me to 
say what I think of this new title the Queen has 
begged and obtained. 

„ have never had a very exalted opinion of Her 
Majesty's character since the time I left off re 
those goody-goody books published for Sunday - 
ing, which used frequently to make the Queen a sub- 
ject of sycophantic laudation. Siuce I gave up those 
mischievous books and took to reading truth, I have 
always thought the Queen a very mean and grasping 
woman; and her recent conduct has confirmed me in 
that opinion. 

“We have been accustomed to think that the days 
of monarchical tyranny are past; but this new title- 
affair shows to a demonstration that the old, bad 
spirit that dwelt in the Britleh Solomon and his un- 
fortunate son, that showed itself so lamentably in 
George III., still dwells in bis deacendant Victoria. 
The spirit, I say, is a bad one: it is the epirit of tyr- 
anny, and must be met by the same heroism that 
formerly restrained its foolish efforts to enslave the 
nation. The spirit that Victoria has manifested in 
assuming the title of Empress in the teeth of the ns- 
tion ia the same spirit that cost Charles I. hie head, 
James II. his throne, and George III. the American 
Colonies. 

„Whenever that tyrannical principle has appeared 
in England terrible calamities have quickly followed. 
Charles I. ascended the throne in peace, but in a few 
years he closed his career on the ocaffold: his son 
James acceded In a comparative calm, but was soon 
compelled to decamp; George III. began his reign 
with an extensive empire; he closed his long and ty- 
rannical life with a nation well-nigh bankrupt of men 
and money, and the larger portion of hie dominions 
rent from his empire. The encroachments of the 
crown have In times past been met with determined 
opposition ; it remains to be seen if Englishmen will 
submit in the present case. 

‘I cannot regard the assumption of the new title as 
anything less than a challenge to England and an in- 
sult to India. I expect that both countries will re- 
sent the deed. To the people of India, if they have 
buman feelings, the new title must be odious, since 
it reminds them in such a reckles4 manner of their 
forcible subjugation to a forcign rule. The people of 
England cannot regard the change as anything lesa 
than a revolution; and patriots will probable hence- 
forth work for a counter-reyolution which shall once 
and for all sweep the crown away, never to trouble 
the nation again. 

“You, Mr. Editor, may not agree with me; your 
paper is moderate, and so, I suppose, are you. But 
it seems to me that since the Queen has so grossly 
insalted the nation, itis now the duly of every true 
lover of his country to do bis best to render the crown 
ridiculous and hateful in the sight of the people. I 
think It my own duty to propagate sedition as the 
most appropriate reply to the Queen's insulting 
action. For me, henceforth, loyalty to the throne ia 
gone; for the future I will be loyal only to the peo- 
ple. Antr-IMPERIALIST.” 


Such a letter would have appeared in no ‘‘moder- 
ate“ paper a year—nay, three monthe—ago, The 
shameless untruth with which the title has been 
forced on the nation la also stirring up bitter anger. 
What can have become of Brilish honor when British 
statesmen act as ours have lately done? The vote 
of censure which will be defeated in the Honse of 
Commons on Thursday next will be passed by lan 
overwhelming majority in the country. The Critic 
remarks In an editorial :— 

“We bear frequently strong and wholesale denun- 
ciations of American corruptions; and they merit de- 
nunciation. But let those who would find fault with 
other nations look at home. A more corrupt govern- 
ment than our own scarcely exists. This new title, 
for example, has been forced upon the country by 
the sheer force of falsehood and imposition. The 
conduct of our present rulers constitutes a national 
calamity.“ 

Englishmen take a long time to provoke, but, once 
thoroughly aroused, are apt not to be easily checked. 
Our monster petition, against any further grants to 
the Royal Family until Parliament knows how much 
they have got, lies ready for presentation, It figures 
as the petition of Charles Bradlaugh, Annie Benant, 
Charles Watts, and 102,934 others,“ and ia a gentle 
little ching of nearly a mile long; It is rolled on a 
strong mahogany pole, and is decorated with scarlet 
ribbon, our Republican color. The further grant to 
be asked for the imperial Prince of Wales is to be of 
£50,000, and we shall present our petition as against 
that grant, 

The world-ecclesiastical is hard at work; there ie 
a sweet custom among the pions of meeting in sol- 
emp conclave during the month of May, and taking 
counsel together. London suffera under a plague of 
parsons, as Egypt under the locusts in days gone by. 
From the many speeches made at these gatherings 
I select, as a gem, a few sentences spoken by Canon 
Miller at the meeting of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society. He stated that a London City Mission 
had spent some days in house to house visitation, an 
in not one lived there any one who madé a profession 
of religion. What a shocking state of things that 
displayed! .. He looked upon the present state of the 
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Education Question with dread, He had no faith in 
the ethical reaults, to say nothing of the spiritual re- 
sults, of teaching religion without teaching religious 
dogma.” Poor Canon Miller! He will soon not 
only have lost dogmatic teaching, but also religions 
teaching, out of the schools, Already the religious 
Papers speak with dread of the coming educational 
triumph of the Secular party.” 

Many charges are now belng delivered by the Blsh- 
ops to their clergy, and the most noticeable point In 
these is the cry they all contain—so far as I have 
seen them—of the prevalence of Infidelity and the 
growing scepticism of the day. The Bishop of 

{pon can only console himself with the hope that 
itis a sign of the coming chariot-wheels of the Son of 
Man. Those wheels have been for a long while on 
the way, but they never seem to get any nearer, Can 
the Son of Man have lost his way, or mistaken some 
other planet for our earth? 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway writes me that a sharp at- 
tack has just been made upon him by Christian big- 
otry. Mr. Conway, being one of the wicked, has 
been growing and developing like a green bay tree; 
In fact, he bas opened wide his path, and has en- 
larged hia borders like hell.“ In Camden Town, no 
longer content with a modeat little iron chapel, his 
vaulting ambition has 1 5 upon the Athenwum, 
and, instead of overreaching himself, he has the imper- 
tinence to fill it on Sunday evenings. One Rev. R. 
Glover’s righteous soul is vexed within itself, and he 
hath raised up his voice against the Conway abom- 
ination of desolation, Mr, Conway writes: ‘‘Our 
crime ls, I., that we have enlarged our tent, and left 
the retirement of the little iron church where Ortho- 
dox steam-whistles justified thelr Sabbath violation, 
and even made it holy, by interrupting our perform- 
ances; and, II., in ne to the handsome Athe- 
neum, under Glover's very nose, under shadow of 
his very steeple; and, III., in taking away some of 
his lambs, insomuch that one Sanday evening, as I 
am informed, when the Athenwum was crowded, 
Glover had only four hearers.“ No wonder Glover 
explodes; what clerical soul could bear such triale 
mamoved? Job himself was better off; he had his 
three friends, Elihu, and hia wife, to say nothing of 
God. A memorial was presented to the committee 
of the Athenzum to ask them to withhold the use of 
the hall; the committee decline to do anything of 
the kind. In the first place they don’t want to, as 
the hall has been hitherto let to all lecturers without 
respect of creed; lu the second place they couldn't if 
they wanted to, as the hall has been taken for two 
eri by the crafty Conway, So mightily groweth 

tionalism and prevails. 
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essay, be says: The central doctrine of Christianity 
is for me no longer true. Once J felt the full power 
of Christian faith; now I cleave to a faith diviner 
atill. If I am In fatal error, and rush madly into the 
woes denounced against Anti-Christ, even so must it 
be; but come what may, let me never plunge into 
the deeper damnation of moral faithlessness, or make 
my heart the coffin of a murdered truth!“ But what 
if, by his denial of Christ, that should be just what 
de is doing? The writers represented in this volume 
are D. A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, 
O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
gluson, and Ednah D. Cheney. The long and short 
of this sort of Free Religionism la simply the apoth- 
eosis of egotism. On the supposition that each man 
was his own creator, and created the rest of the 
world beside, it would be as reasonable as Christian- 
ity now is.—Chicaga Advance. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—A 
Collection of Essays and Addresses; Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. pp. 424. 12 mo, $1.50. 

This volume of addresses and essays, by different 
writers, is a good exponent of the strength of the 
progreasive movement called the Free Religious As- 
sociation, Mr. igre: ore says in the introduc- 
tory—“ that religion still occuples the thoughts of 
men as a great human concern need not be argued. 
It may be said to occupy them as it neverdid {n times 
when it claimed an interest on grounds of its own, 
wholly separate from other human affairs. The re- 
ligious question now makes a part of every ques- 
tion. There Is scarcely a concern of any moment in 
which religion does not hold a conspicuous rank, It 
is debated in the highest places; It is the business of 
empires; It occupies the thoughts of princes and ad- 
ministrators; politicians make account of it; states- 
men and demagogues alike take bearings of It. It 
haunts the scientific mind; literature cannot leave it 
unrecognized, philosophy finds it mingling ins all Its 
a The social questions that vex our age ad- 

ress themselves to It less directly indeed, but no less 
earnestly, than of old. Those who talk of the de- 
clining interest in religion cannot be close observers 
of the times. The forme the interest takes may have 
changed, but the interest was never so vital before.“ 

The subjects are, The Nature of Religion” ; The 
Unity and Universality of Religions Ideas”; Free- 
dom in Religlon“: ‘Religion and Science” ; “Ohrist- 
Ianity and its Definitions”; The Genius of Christ- 
lanity and Free Religion”; The Soul of Protestant- 
ism’; “Liberty and the Church In America”; The 
Word Philanthropy” ; ‘‘Religion as Social Force.” 

These questions are discussed boldly and thor- 
oughly, and the writera seem to feel that the hour 
has struck when serious minds should take possession 
of their lawful domain; when that which stands the 
test of logic, should be professed by logicians. 

The essays are exceedingly inspiriting towards vig- 
orous thought, hopefulness, and virtuous actlon.— 
Belfast (Me.) Age. x, 


There are several ways of doing a thing. 
son is to be met with whom you differ you may pro- 
ceed immediately to a squabble, or you may argue 
with him, or you may try to put yourself In his place, 
and judge him and his opinions, as far as may be, 
impartially. The different ways in which the book 
recently published by the Free Religious Association 
has been met by various ‘‘Evangelical’’ journals gives 
the text for a few remarks. 6 Chicago Advance 
recognizes its ability, but denounces ite ‘ex ted 
and really absurd notion of liberty.’ The fi end- 
ent has nothing for it but a sneer, and dismisses it in 
a few short paragraphs, quoting in a withering man- 
ner Mr. Frothingham’s statement that the essays 
‘twere written by different minds, In different moods, 
for different occasions,” etc., as an indication of their 
lack of unity. (By the way, we think a little honest 
and fearless difference of opinion better than an en- 
forced and only semi-honest unanimity.) The Christ- 
tan Union of June 23 has a long and most admirable 
review of this book. It is not difficult to detect the 
hand that wrote It and the heart that inspired It. It 
was written by Mr. George 8, Merriam, who, more 
than any other, has given to this paper breadth of 
thought, rare liberality and tolerance and sweetness 
of tone. He always seeks to conciliate rather than to 
put at arm’s length, — to find a common ground rather 
than points of dissimilarity. He introduces his re- 
view with the expressed desire that he may be 
„thoroughly just“ toward the book. And though he 
feels obliged to differ from many of the authors’ con- 
clusions, yet the whole spirit of his article is so fair 
and generous that even Mr, Abbot, whom Mr. Mer- 
riam feels obliged to criticise somewhat severely, 
must be gratified by the treatment of his essay. In 
short, we commend tbia review to all critics who sup- 
pose that the best way to notice a book from whose 
opinions they differ is to write a few scathing and 
sneering paragraphs which may show their own acute- 
ness, —or which may not.—New York Liberal Christ- 
fan, July 3, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION,—A 
Collection of Essays and Addresses Edited by a 
Committee of the Free Religious Association. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, have in the binders’ 
hands, and will soon bring out, a handsome 16mo. of 
424 pages, with the above title. Its introduction 
treata of the “Religious Outlook.“ Ten papers fol- 
low, representing various phases of modern religious 
thought and discussion, as seen by D. A. Wasson, 
Samuel Longfellow, I Johnson, John Weiss, 
Wm. J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, 
John W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Ednah D. 
Cheney, whose essays make 320 pages. Then follow 
‘Voices from the Free Platform,“ a compilation of 
shorter papers and extracts, wherein most of the 
same writers reappear, in company with Emerson, 
Alcott, Celia Burleigh, Rabbi Wise, Mra, Howe, Dr. 
Bartol, Wm. C. Gannett, F. B. Sanborn, Horace Ses- 
ver, et al.,—a fine array of ability, character, and wis- 
dom. These ‘‘voices’’ do not all say the same thing. 
Each speaks for one. It is not a book which its 
twenty authors would wish swallowed whole. And 
etre | does Mr. Abbot, in his declaration of war 
5 55 the ugly horror which his definition makes of 
Christianity, stand apart—a group by himself,— 
though he writes here, as ever, with vigor and clear- 
ness, and with admirable candor, Through all the 
sharp criticism of the volume there runs a health 
spirit of affirmation, a horror of shams, and a hig 
strain of faith in God and man, and a hope for better 
things. The appearance of this book makes an ac- 
quaintance of ours quite willing to stand to his rec- 
ord as one who asked the Unitarian Conference to 
me a resolution, not of agreement or fellowship 
with the Free sei. So Association, but recognizing 
the honorable service it has rendered by its contribu- 
tions to religious thought. t be 
fair to read, then judge. hrist- 
ian Regtster, May 22, 1875. 


We would ask Bishop Gilbert Haven, and all other 
persons ‘ignorant of the aims, spirit, and character of 
the Free Religious movement, to peruse the volume 
called Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, just pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. It is a collec- 
tion of essays and addresses, edited by a committee 
of the Free Religious Association, and comprises 
„The Religious Outlook,” by O. B. Frothingham; 
„The Nature of Religion,” by D. A. Wasson; The 
Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas,“ by 
S. Longfellow; Freedom in Religion,“ by S. John- 
gon; Rellglon and Science,” by J. Welsa; Chrlet- 
lanlty and its Definitions,” by W. J. Potter; The 
Genius of Christianity and Free Religion,” by F. E. 
Abbot; “The Soul of Protestantism,” by O. B. 
Frothingham; Liberty and the Church in America,” 
by J. W. Chadwick; The Word Philanthropy,” by 
T. W. Higginson; ‘Religion as a Social Force,“ by 
E. D. Cheney; with ‘Voices from the Free Plat- 
form” by a multitude of honest and upright thinkers 
—the whole filled with a reverent and inquiring 
7 that promises the best good of the human fam- 
ily. The volume may be termed a protest against 
d tism in matters of speculative thought. The 

ters are men of character and brains, and they are 
only suggestive of the wide strata of independent 
thinking which now veins the entire ecclesiastical 
world. It is a book for divinity students, as well as 
for those who have established their positions, and 
must do much to mould the thought and teachings 
of those who hereafter are to wield the infiuence of 
the pulpit. To all who desire to know the real pur- 
pose of the Free Religionlets nothing can come more 
to te wish than this volume. - Boston Common- 
wealth, 


At apy rate, it mi 
Price $2.—Bosion 


Free RELIGION, —The essays and addresses com- 
prised lu the volume entitled Freedom and Fellow- 


If a per- 


ship in Religion, are contributed by members of the 
Free Religious Association bya committee of which 
it is edited. The Introductory entitled The Relig- 
fous pis e e the key-note to the views of the 
more advan wing of the Association, and in the 
initials O. B. F. atdadhed to it we recognize the sig- 
nature of one of the ablest of its members. In 
paper the theological epoch is pronounced near Ita 
close, and the disposition to discuss religion in its po- 
litical relation and the establishment of the scientific 
method are cited as characteristics of the new era, 
The decline of the spiritual as well as the temporal 
power of the Romish Church is insisted' on, and the 
weakness of Protestantism is also maintained, and 
these results are affirmed, rather too tarts it 
seems to us, to be traced to the alleged breaking-up 
of the Christian system. The various essays in the 
volume, by such men as Wasson, Weiss, Longfellow, 
Abbot, Higginson, and Johnson, are marked by bold- 
ness of thought and cogency of reasoning, and how- 
ever we may feel disposed to dissent from some of 
their conclusions, it is Impossible not to recognize 
the sincerity and earnestnesa with which they are 
reached. There is something more than mere nega- 
tion in these essays; they reveal a positive belief in 
God and humanity; and although Christiane may 
feel conetrained to dissent from thelr speculations 
they will admit their elevation of sentiment and 
thought.—Boston Globe. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
title-page of this neatly gotten-up volume is a sign 
that therein may be found ideas, some fresh, some 
very old and tey good, all radical in the best mean- 
ing of that word. The essays embraced within its 
covers ara written by John Weise, Samuel Longfel- 
low, Eduah D. Cheney, T. W. Higginson, O. B. 
Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, David A. Wasson, 
Samuel Johnson, William J. Potter, and Francie E. 
Abbot. They cover a wide range, are pregnant with 
thought, and advance the latest views entertained by 
the Free Religionists, Whatever opinion may be 
held of the theories of these men and women none 
who know them will doubt their sincerity or their 
love of truth. The essays, too, are of Interest as 
studies in style. 

The purpose of the book ts set forth In the follow- 
ing extract from the preface, written by the Rey. O. 
B. Frothingham :— 

This volume of essays printed under the auspices 
of the Free e Assoclatlon, written by differ- 
ent minds, in different mooda, for different occasions, 
working without the least reference to each other, 
and associated here by no other bond than that of a 
common feeling of intellectual need, a common 
suasion of their personal responsibilty to meet it as 
they can, and a united conviction that sooner or later 
it will be met triumphantly,—is thrown out aa their 
contribution towards the religion of the future.“ — 
Portland (Me ) Press. i 


FRERDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—A 
Collection of Essays and Addresses, Edited by a 
Committee of the Free Religious Association, Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers. The introduction to this vol- 
ume, written by O. B. Frothingham, assumes that 
there is, in our time, a great decline of interest in 
theological Angna and an increase of interest in re- 
ligion; and this volume, he says, which comes from 
different minds, acting at different times, and with- 
out concert, is given to the public “as their contribu 
tion to the religion of the future.“ We suspect, 
however, that he really means what he and they 
dream of as the religious dogmas of the future, for 
pure religion itself is always the same. The book 
contalns essays or addresses by D. A. Wasson, Sam- 
uel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, Will- 
lam J. Potter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, 
John W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Ednah D, 
Cheney. To these is added a collection of extracts 
In the same strain, which is entitled: Voices from 
the Free Platform.“ Those who desire to under- 
stand the drift of thought among the Free Religion- 
ists,’’ represented by the men we have named, should 
read this book carefully. There are differences 
among them, but their general tendency ie the same. 
The papers bere printed are finely written, and what- 
ever is peculiar to the writers, in thought or feeling, 
gets full and free expression. For sale by Grout & 
Putnam. Worcester (Muss.) Spy. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP @N RELIGION is the 
appropriate title of a Collection of Essays and Ad- 
dresses by some of the most able and brilliant thinke 
ers of the Free Religioua school (if such an expres- 
sion is allowable), e purpose of the volume is to 

ve an answer to the often-asked question, ‘‘What ts 
the meaning of the Free Religions Association ?"’ 
The opening paper treats of the “Religious Outlook.“ 
Ten papers follow, representing various phases of 
modern religious thought and discuasion, as seen by 
D. A, Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, 
John Weiss, Wm, J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, O. B. 
Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 
and Ednah D. Cheney, whose essays make 320 pages. 
Then follow ‘‘Voices from the e Platform,” a 
compilation of shorter papers and extracts, wherein 
most of the same writers . in company with 
Emerson, Alcott, Celia Burleigh, Rabbi Wise, Mra. 
Howe, Dr. Bartol, Wm, C. Gannett, F. B. Sanborn, 
Horace Seaver, and others,—an array of talent and 
character not often found In a eingle volume. Those 
persons, whatever their theological Mas, who aim to 
keep themselves familfar with all phases of the re- 
ligious thought of the day will find the volume in- 
valuable, and every reader will find something to 
help and uplift him in the spirit of faith in God and 
man which runs through Its pages.—Vermont Pha- 
niz, Brattleboro, 
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FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
character of this book is shadowed forth in Its intro- 
duction. We are there told that ‘‘Chriatianity is on 
trial,“ and that science is its judge. That its great 
cardinal doctrines have been explained away, and 
that those who do not believe in it are “the most In- 
telligent portion of the human race.“ Further on 
we have a picture of society not flattering to the com- 
munity from which the writer comes. The Christ- 
lan system ts divorced, he tells us, from popular life. 
The influence of religion on the practical concerns of 
men is scarcely perceptible, etc. He should leave the 
Hub and move West. If society in Boston Is as he 
describes it the West is better. His picture may be 
overdrawn, bat possibly its outline is accurate. The 
book before ua will help to fill up the canvas, for if 


any teaching tends to bring about chaos in society it, 


is of that class which crops out here and there in this 
Introduction. We are inclined to the thought that 
2 the wylter does not know what Christianity 
8. He looks for something unusual, grand, godlike, 
which shall “confront the world with a majesty un- 
daunted by Insult and a sweetness unruffled by neg- 
lect.” With some such {deal he goes searching the 
world, while “pure religion and undefiled before 
God” Is on every side of him. A little Blble-study 
— 2 not hurt him. Cincinnati Herald and Pres- 
er. 


The Free Religious Association of Boston has 
edited a collection of essays and addresges just pub- 
lished by Roberta Brothers, entitled Freedom and 
Fellowship in Religion, Here are some of the names 
of the writers: D. A. Wasson, F. E. Abbot, O. B. 
Frothingham, Samuel Johnson, Juho Weiss, T. W. 
ee and others of that following. It la heret- 
ical enough when one of them alone writes, but this 
combination of the ungodly makes a pack of heresy 
that would cause the hair of every orthodox reader 
to stand on end In horror and dismay, The writing 
is brilliant, the thonghts are vigorous and aggressive, 
the style is bold, but it is meat for strong men, and 
the babes of the word had best let it alone. As a 
counterpolse for so dangerous and 30 Pagan a book, 
the same publishers have printed Through the Year 
a volume showing as devout und gentle a spirit o 
unaffected Christianity as we have seen for a long 
time. It is written by one who seems to wish to help 
others to live purely Rnd truly, according to the no- 
blest standards of Christian faith, rather than to sug- 

est doubts and difficulties of belief. It ls marked 

ya most tolerant, Ilberal, and catholic spirit. Its 
author is Rev. H. N, Powers, rector of St, John’s 
Church, Chicago. John P. Morton & Co, have both 
volumes for sale. Louisville (Ky.) Courler-Journal, 
May 30, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. The Free Religious Associa- 
tion introduce discourses by Messrs. Wasson, Weiss, 
Longfellow, Frothingham, Higginson, Abbot, and 
others, with a statement that Christianity is itself on 
trial before Science; fs discredited In dogma, thinned 
and hesitant, and repudiated by millions of the moat 
intelligent. So far as the mere literary performance 
is concerned, few volumes of sermons from any sect 
of all against which It is directed show equal knowl- 
edge and ability. Science, Fiilcopny, history, and 
the choicest belles-lettres erudition, are manifest in a 
remarkable degree, The zeal against declared error 
4s diverted from personal! rancor and that odium the- 
ologicum that has been the bane of religious argument 
always and everywhere. The conclusion is plainly 
held by all of Its advocates to be an enlargement of 
human freedom and happiness that must lead to 
greater activity in practical life and enjoyment in 
social, and that is the summary of every good con- 
ceived by any creed. It would not perhaps be diffi- 
cult to point to expressions by one of the contributors 
that oppose those of others; and yet the whole cur- 
rent is uniform, and there le a singular agreement in 
redon as jn inference, considering the numbers who 
apesk.— Philadelphia North American. 


On the principle that it Is always wise and prudent 
to study your enemy’s weapons and plan of attack, 
we could advise many to look into Freedom and Fel- 
lowship in Religion, who would not feel attracted to 
nuch a book for other reasons. It is a collection of 

essays by leading Free Religionists, edited and pub- 
lished by a Committee of the Free Religions Asso- 
ciation, and so sent out, It ls reasonable to infer, a8 a 
virtual confession of radical faith. 
ica] men are not quite so much afraid of the radicals, 
perhaps, as they were a year or two ago, there ia just 
as much occasion to know their ground, and it is 
right to know it from their own teaching. The ten 
or more essays thus collected certainly afford stimu- 
lating reading. If there is little reverence for re- 
vealed religion, there is a great deal for some of those 


ends toward which revealed religion is striving. | 


Those who are well established in the truth may de- 
rive much benefit from hearing what Mr. Frothing- 
ham has to say about The Soul of Protestantism“; 
or Mrs. Cheney on “Religion as Social Force“; or 
Mr. Wasson on „The Nature of Religion,” ea 
the other contributors are Francis E. Abbot, T. W. 
Higginson, and John Weiss.—Boston Congregation- 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION is the 
title given to essays and addresses by members of the 
Free Religious Association, published by Measrs. 
Roberts Brothers. It contains an introductory essay 
on “The Religious Outlook,” by Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, who appears to have been its editor. Among 
the subjects discussed in it are“ The Nature of Re- 
Ugion,“ by D. A. Wasson; Freedom in Religion,“ 


If Evangel- 


by Samuel Jobnson; Religion and Science,” by ; 


Jobn Weiss; The Soul of Protestantism,” by O. B. 


Frothingham ; “Liberty and the Church in America,” 
by John W. Chadwick; The Word Philanthropy,” 
by Thomas W. Higginson; and other papers are fur- 
nished by Samuel Longfellow, William J, Potter, 
Francis E. Abbot, and Ednah D. Cheney. At the 
close of the volume are briefer extracte entitled 
Voices from the Free Religious Platform,“ to which, 
in addition to the above-named writers, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Cella Burlelgh, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
Julia Ward Howe, C. A. Bartol, Wm. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, A. Bronson Alcott, F. B. Sanborn, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, and others contribute. 
The intellectual power of the book we suppose no 
one will be likely to question.— Boston Gazette. 


People want to know, the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation thinks, what its principles are, and so it bas 
published in a book entitled Freedom and Fellowship 
in Religion (Roberts Brothers) ten essays and apeech- 
es by some of Its members, of whom Messrs. Higgin- 
son, Frothingham, Abbot, and Potter may be men- 
tloned. Mr. Frothingham furnishes the Preface, in 
which he declares the existence of fatal premonitione 
of failure in the Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
Episcopal, the Unitarian, and other churches, and 
predicts a glorious future for his own band, The 
essays, In subject and treatment, are tiresomely like 
their predecessors for the elght or ten years of the 
Assocfatlon's existence. They will In their collected 
form unsettle the faith of a few, perhaps; will point 
a needed moral in an orthodox germon now and then; 
and will show to the public what some members of 
the unbellevers’ caravansary happen to believe to- 
day. Perhaps they cannot better be described than 
in President Frothingham’s own words, which de- 
clare them to be ‘written by different minds, in dif- 
ferent moods, for different occasions, working with- 
out the least reference to one another.“ —New York 
Independent, June 3, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWsHIP IN RELIGION.—A 
Collection of Essays and Addresses. Edited by a 
Committee of the Free Religious Association, Bos- 
ton. Roberts Brothers. 
book contains essays by D. A. Wasson, Samuel Long- 
fellow, John Welas, T. W. Higginson, and others, on 
the topica which interest people who are eo ad- 
vanced” as to have gotten out of sight of the rest of 
us. O. B. Frothingham writes an Introduction 
which very well sets forth the sparl he has gotten bis 
own thinking Into, and demonstrates the lofty qual- 
ities of his egotism, For instance: The chaotic 
state of opinion [In O. B. F.] on religious questions is 
simply the result of the ganern breaking up of the 
Christian system.” It wonderful how compla- 
cently two or three bright men, with a thousand or 
80 of fools for followers, can assume that the tortures 
of their restless personal vanity are the sighe of the 
human race. Several of these essays assume that 
Christianity is not breaking up, and the one by Mr. 
Higginson has zorbing in the world to do with the 
title of the book. It is simply a scholarly sketch of 
the history of the word philanthropy.—New York 
Methodist. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—This 
volume contains ten essays or addreases by members 
of the Free Religious Association, with an introduc- 
tory chapter upon The Religious Outlook,“ and 
“Voices from the Free Platform.“ The writers are 
Messrs. Frothingham, Wasson, Potter, Weiss, Abbot, 
Longfellow, Johneon, Chadwick, Higginson, and 
Mrs. Cheney. They clearly indicate the meaning of 
the Free Religious Association, which invites the 
freest inquiry and the largest discassion of religious 

roblems. The topice discussed are: The Nature of 

eligion“; “F om in Religion”; “Religion and 
Science” ; „Christianity and its Definitions’; „The 
Genius of Christianity and Free Religion” ; and upon 
these themes the writers are outspoken, and leave 
small doubt as to their opinions. They all look for 
the disappearance of Christianity, and the prevalence 
of a higher falth; Free Religion,—a higher faith, 
says Mr. Abbot, ‘‘which has no history, save the bis- 
tory of the human split, striving to work out its des- 
tiny in freedom. It has no list of doctrines to teach, 
no charch to extend, no rites to perform, no Bible to 
expound, no Christ to obey.“ Neu Bedford Mercury. 


A Committee of the Free Religious Association 
has collected a volume of essays and addresses by 
leading rationalists, which are published by Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston, with the title Freedom and Fel- 
lowship in Religion, Among the authors of the pa- 
pers appear D. A. Wasson, John Weiss, F, E. Abbot, 
O. B. Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, and Ednah Dean Cheney, The articles con- 
sist either in bitter assaults on the various forme of 
Christian belief, or glorificationa of the vague relig- 
ion of the good, the beautiful, and the true, whic 
the writers pore to substitute for Christianity. It 
is conceivable that Christianity may give place to 
general unbelief, but it is not conceivable that any 
considerable part of humanity will ever find reat or 
satisfaction in the moonshine of rationalistic relig- 
ion. The history of the world shows no precedent of 
auch a thing in all the mutations of human opinion 
which it describes. There is some excellent rheto- 
izing in these addresses, and the propositions ad- 
vanced elude criticism by their vagueness. Whitney 
& Adams have the book.—Spring/ield ( Mass.) Daily 
Union, May 20, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—This 
is the title of a collection of essays and addresses, 
printed under the auspices of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, and which best introduces itself to the 
reader as written by different minds, in different 
moods, for different occasions, working without the 
least reference to one another, and associated here 
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by no other bond than that of a common feellng of 
intellectual need, a common persuasion of thelr per- 
sonal responsibility to meet it as they can and a 
united conviction that sooner or later it will be met 
adequately and triumphantly,—and thrown out as 
their contribution to the religion of the future.“ 

To those who are fond of, or sympathize with, the 
religious opinions or speculations of Emerson, Froth- 
ey eT Higginson, Abbot, and other well-known 
radicals; the volume will be found congenial and. we 
doubt not, pleasant reading, giving as it does their 
views on tbe important subjects which they have 
been discussing on the platform and through the 

ress, Published by Roberts Brotbers, Boston, and 
or rale in Dover by J. M. Gatehouse,—Dorer [N. H. 
Enquirer. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWwsmIr 1N RELIGION.—This 
volume of essays, written by different minds In dif- 
ferent moods, for different occasions, working with- 
out the least reference to one another, and aesociated 
here by no other bond than that of a common feeling 
of intellectual need, Is intended by Its publishers to 
lay the foundation of a religion luelusive of all spe- 
cial faiths, but more intellectual, more uplifting and 
commanding than any one, The present chaotic 
state of opinion on religious questions—we are told 
ls simply the result of the general breaking-up of 
the Christian system. Intelligence being thrown 
upon its own resources to find a path over heaps of 
ruin looks in every direction for an iseue out from 
thie general chaos. Spiritualism, materialism, athe- 
lem, positivism, sentimentaliem of every mode, 
fanaticism of every phase, mark the effort that are 
making to clear the piles of dogma, tradition, and 
Ignorance that cumber the ground on which the 
Free Religious Associatiom’ proposes to build the 
Church of the Future. CMicago Inter-Ocean. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
introduction to the half score of papers composing 
this volume is written by the well-known O. B. 
Frothingham, and the key-note be strikes is that 
Christianity ss a special form of the religious faith 
of mankind has outlived its best days.—that the time 
has come to lay the foundations of the religion uni- 
versal, all-embracing and rational, of the future, 
Carrying out thie thought, David A. Wasson con- 
tributes an esmay on The Nature of Religion“; 
Samuel Longfellow, brother of the poet, writes of 
“The Unity and Universality of the Religious 
Ideas“; Samuel Jobnaon writes of Freedom of Re- 
ligion’’; Jobn Weiss of “Religion and Science”; 
and other papers follow by Willlam J. Potter, Francis 
E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Ednah D. Cheney. 
The volume as a whole admirably, and lu a most at- 
tractive form, represents the latest developments of 
Free Religious thought among the advanced Unita- 
rians of Boston.—Buffalo Courier. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—This 
volume comes from the Boston school of theologians 
and rationalists, It embraces a seriesof papers from 
some of their ablest thinkers, presenting various 
phases of their religions philosophy. Whether we 
cad] it religious philosophy or philosophical religion, 
we should accord full recognition to its large element 
of buman philosophy. The introductory peor on 
“The Religious Outlook” is by Rev. O. B. thing- 
ham: and among the other essays are “The Nature 
of Religion,” by David A. Wasson; “Religion and 
Science,” by John Weiss; The Unity and Univer- 
sality of the Religions Ideas,“ by Samuel Longfel- 
low; The Soul of Protestantism,” by O. B. Froth- 
ingham; The Word Philanthropy,” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and a half dozen others, 
The shining intellectuality of these essays la sufi- 
clently Indicated by thelr authors’ names. Their 
views are presented with a vigor and acumen which 
makes them attractive. For sale by Durkee & Jen- 
kins.— Journal (city unknown), 


The Chicago Advance, while admitting that the 
essays included under the title of Freedom and Fel- 
lowship in Religion, edited by the Free Religious 
Association, are all well written,“ and have ‘much 
in them to be admired,” giving ‘‘utterance and noble 
emphasia‘to certain trutha which we all admit,“ yet 
comes to the conclusion that they possess a com- 
mon, all-pervading fault,—an unnatural, unreason- 
able, panegerated and really absurd notion of lib- 
erty.” It further adds this somewhat harsh and we 
think uncalled for criticiem: The long and short of 
this aort of Free Religionism is simply the apotheosis 
of Egotism.’’ The Adrunce writer Is unfortunately 
unable to put himself in the place of any of these 
Radical essayists. We should say they were no more 
egotistical than the majority of Evangelleal Christ- 
fans who fancy that there has been for them some 
special and miraculous interposition, and that they, 
out of a whole world of sinners. have been deemed 
worthy to be sayed.—New York Liberal Christian, 
June 26, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—This 
is a collection of essays and addresses by a number of 
distinguished writers on the subject of freedom in 
religion, embracing the names of Samuel Longfellow, 
Samuel Jobnson, O. B. Frothingham, and a number 
of otber well-known literati. The title indicates at 
once the nature of the papers, although it may con- 
vey the impression that will not be borne out by a 
thorough reading of the hook, While the views ex- 
pressed by the different essayists may not find ready 
acceptance among the more orthodox, there is a large 
and rapidly growing class which seizes with eagerness 
upon anything looking towards religious unification, 
and which promises to end the uncharitable feeling 
that sometimes exists between different sects. To 
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this class Freedom and Fellowship in Religion will 
prove highly scceptable, because it embodles the 
views of some of the most advanced thinkers of the 
Sey on the 8 question in a coucise and 
wall-expressed form.— tVashinyton (D. C.) Chronicle. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
title above explains the character of the book, and 
the following ie a list of the essays, with the names 
of the authors; Introductory, “The Religious Out- 
look,” 34 O. B. Frothingham; ‘The Nature of Re- 
liglon,“ by David A. Wasson: The Unity and Unl- 
versality of the Religious Ideas,“ by Samuel Long- 
fellow; Freedom In Religion,” by Samuel Jobnaon; 
“Religion and Science,” 
ity and ite Delinlwot,” by Willtam J. Potter; The 
Genlus of Christianity and Free Religion,“ by 
Francis oa, Abbot; The Soul of Protest- 
antlem, by O. B. Frothingham; ‘Liberty and the 
Church in America,“ by Joho W. Chadwick; “The 
Word Philanthropy,” by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 

neon; “Religion as a Social Force,“ by Ednah D. 

heney; and about seventy pages filled principally 
with short extracts from the speeches of outspoken 
Free Religidnists. For sale in Waterville, by J. F. 
Percival & Co.— Waterville (Me,) Mail. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION (Roberts 
Brothers) ls a collection of bright essays by the Free 
Religionists of the Boston school of theology. It 
concedes the intense excitement now prevailing on 
religion, and seeks to absorb this sentiment into ite 
own tiny being. As well might a sponge on the 
Fundy coast think it was absorbing the waters that 
rush up thet bay. This religious tide la infinitely 
vaster than all such negatives and anti-faiths, True 
freedom, true fellowship, and true religion are not 
found except in the Gospel. These brilliant talka 

rove it, ey are the best of their sort— Weiss, 

othingham, Emerson, and such,—clean, cold, dead 
and comely as a well-embalmed corpse. 
“Yet not for all unfaitb can see 
Would I those churchless thinkers be," 

“Oh, for a touch of Christ!” one cries out, as he 
reads these handsome pages. Read, and hasten to 
Christ. Boston Zion's Herald. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION,—In 
these eleven essays and addresses, and an appended 
chapter entitled Voices from the Free Platform,” 
we have a pretty clear exposition of what the Free 
Religious Association do not believe; and, so far 
as their negations will allow, an abstract of what 
they agree to. The authors are Wasson, Weiss, 
Potter, Johnson, O. B. Frothingham, Samuel Long- 
fellow, Col. Higginson, Chadwick, Cheney and F. E. 
Abbot, all of whom are eee e of the Bos- 
ton Radical Club and Free Religionista. Their main 
object ia to show how little religion is necessary to 
become very religious” after their kind; and to 

rove that Christianity and especially Protestantism 

ve had their day. It is difficult to ascertain from 
these oracles what good beyond mere philanthropy 
there is in avy kind of religion that men now believe. 
—New York Christian Intelligencer. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, —This 
is a volume of 424 p , made up of papers by va- 
rious authors, with the object of advocating a greater 
freedom of individual thought in religion. These 
authors are such people as David A, Wasson, Sam- 
nel Longfellow, Samuel Johneon, John Weiss, Wm, 
J. Potter, Francie en baer Abbot, O, B. Froth- 
ingham, John W. Chadwick, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles H. Mal- 
colm, Celia Burleigh, C. D. B. Mills, Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise, Julia Ward Howe, C. A. Bartol, Wm. C. 
Gannett, Lucy Stone, A. Bronson Alcott, F. B. 
Sanborn, Wendell Phillips, Horace Seaver, Lucretia 
Mott, and others. These authors are vigorous think- 
ere and writers, and the book will be read by many 
who cannot accept all that ia ssid.—Portsmouth (N. 
H.) Journal. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN REGION. — This 
volume comprises a collection of essays and addresses, 
edited by a committee of the Free Religious Asec- 
ciation. The spirit of the volume may be learned 
from the following sentences: ‘‘Christianity is now 
on trial at the bar behind which it had sat for a 
thousand years; and the Judge on the bench is the 
scientific spirit it had so often remanded to the dun- 
geon or consigned to the flames. Ita dogma Is dis- 
credited in high places of thought. Of {ts great car- 
dinal doctrines, some have been explained till they 
have 22 more than a name to live; others have 
been in their dogmatic sense repudiated, Millions 
still profess them, but millions do not; and the mill- 
ions who do not are the móest Intelligent portion of 
the human race.“ Toronto paper (unknown), 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION Js the 
title of a “Collection of Essays and Addresses 
edited by a committee of the Free Religions Associa- 
tion. An introductory paper on The Religious 
Outlook“ Is by Mr. Frothingham. There are eseaya 
on “The Nature of Religion,” dy D. A. Wasson; 
“The Unity and Universality of the Religious Ideas,“ 
by Samuel Longfellow; The Word Philanthropy,” 
by T. W. Higginson, with other contributions from 
John Weiss, John W. Chadwick, and Ednah D. 
Cheney. At the end of the volume there is a chap- 
ter of ‘Voices from a Free Platform,“ which includes 
selectlona from the writings of Emerson, Weiss, 
Frothingham, Wendell Phillips, F. B. Sanborn, Dr. 
Bartol, and others. Roberts Brothers, Boston, Pub- 
lishers.—New Fork Evening Post. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—A 
Collection of Essays and Addresses, Edited by a Com- 


by John Weiss; Christian- 


mittee of the Free Rellgious Association, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers (Dawson Brothers.] 61.50. 

This is a series of essays by modern Unitarians 
and freethinkers glorifying Free Religion in contra: 
distinction to Christianity.” Among the names of 
the authors we notice those of Longfellow, Weiss, 
Frothingham, Higginson, Emerson, Alcott, and 
Phillips, Various shades of belief and turns of phil- 
osophical thought are of course represented. Some 
speak reverently, others profanely, as they try to jus- 

fy themselves for rejecting “Christ and him cruci- 
fed,“ and all joln in elevating human reason bigh 
above reyelation.—Mantreal (Canada) Daily Mit ness, 
July 28, 1875. 


— : 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSUIr is the title of a book 
containing a collection of essays by several well-known 
leaders of what ls known as the Free Religious 
Movement,“ and published under the auspices of the 
Free Religious Association, It is scarcely necessary 
ip this community to name the gentlemen who fur- 
nish these essays. We have a suspicion, but we are 
not certain, that some of them have been delivered 
here on Sunday afternoons as lectures. At all 
events, the culture and literary ability of the promi- 
nent apostles of Free Religion are conceded, and a 
volume of them la sure of readers beyond the circle 
of those who sympathize with their views as to the 
constitution of the Church.— Boston Daily Advertia- 
er, May 22, 1875, 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION ls the 
title of a collection of e addresses edited by 
a committee of the Frea igious Association, and 
if anybody is curious to see what progress has been 
made in reconatructing religion by the freethinkers, 
so aa tò accommodate It to the revelatione and de- 
manda of acience, they will find in this book all that 
David A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, John Weles, 
William J. Potter, O. B. Frothingham, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Edpah D. Cheney, and other 
religious reformers of the advanced school—that is 
to say all that the theistic naturalists—have to tell 
them on the subject, which after all ls not much.— 
St. Paul (Minn.), Pioneer-Press, June 27, 1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.—The 
title of the miscellany at the close of the volume, 
“Volces from the Free Platform,“ would have been 
perhaps a more appropriate title. The ablest think- 
ers of the liberal church are here represented; David 
A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, John Weiss, O. B. 
Frothingham, John W. Chadwick, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and others. Such subjects as fres- 
dom in religion, the genius of Christianity, the soul 
of Protestantism, the nature of religion, are discussed 
with boldness and vigor. The miscellany consists of 
brief extracts from the EA ii writers ou 
various topics. Troy: H. B. Nims & Co.—Troy 
Daily Times, May 27, 1875. 8 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.— Thie 
series of essays le contributed by such writers as O. 
B. Frothingham, John Weiss, Colonel Higginson, 
Ednah D. Cheney, Samuel Johnson, and others. 
The essays are devoted toa laudation of natura! re- 
2 as opposed to all other forms of religious life. 
The divinity of Christ is denied, although he is ad- 
mitted to have been a good man, The book abounds 
in many high-spun phrases, which, however, when 
analyzed, seem to mean nothing. The human mind 
is placed above revelation, and an intellectual system 
of religion is found which, in high-sounding phrases, 
looks well on „but which seems to possese no 
practical basis,—Pittaburgh Gazette, 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION Is m 
collection of essays and addresses edited by a com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association, and pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. The longer ar- 
ticles are by David A. Waeson, Samuel Longfellow, 
John Weiss, William J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, J. W. 
Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Ednah D. Cheney,— 
all prominent leaders of liberal Christianity. There 
are several shorter selections included in the volume 
the whole making a book of about 425 pages. It will 
form an acceptable addition to the literature of Free 
Religion, containing as it does many of the beat 
thoughts of leaders in the faith. Coggeshall has it. 
—Lowell Courier, 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.— A 
collection of ten essays read at different times before 
the Free Religious Association of Boston by the Rey. 
O. B. Frothingham, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, Wm. J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, 
J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and E. D. Che- 
ney. There is little in common between the writers 
except that they agree In denouncing dogmatic the- 
ology and advocating rationalism, or as they prefer 
to call it, Free Religion,’ The essays are on differ- 
ent subjecta and in very different styles, but ail are 
ably written and evidently by men of deep convic- 
tlon.—Detroit Post. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, — 
Twelve essays, including one chapter of extracta 
from platform speeches, by Rev. O. B. 3 ` 
David A. Wasson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Jobn- 
son, John Welsa, Wm. J. Potter, Francie E. Abbot, 
John W. Chadwick, T. W. Higgineon, and Eduah D. 
Cheney. That the essays are able will be admitted 
by all readers; that they are advanced views of re- 
ligion as compared with the orthodox standard will 
also be conceded. To our mind much that is good 
and true in them is mixed plentifully with that 
which ls neither good nor true.—Providence Press. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, —This 
ia a series of essays by modern Unſtarlans and Free- 


thinkers glorifying ‘‘Free Religion in contradietinc- 
tion to Christianity.” Among the names of the 
authors we notice those of Longfellow, Weiss, Froth- 
ingham, Higginson, Emerson, Alcott, and Phillips. 
Various shades of belief and turns of philosophical 
thought are of course represented. Some speak rev- 
erently, others profanely, as they try to justify them- 
gelves for rejecting Christ and him crucified,” and 
all join in elevating human reason high above reve- 
lation. — Montreal Witness, 


FBEEDOM ARD FELLOWSAJP IN RELIGION.—This 
fa a book full of deep thought, earnest strivinga for 
the real truth, and the best method of finding and 
keeping it, It contains essays upon vital subjects, 
written by some of the soundest men in our country, 
It is a book to be studied, though with a firm falth, 
and considered carefully and well, There is inita 
yein of deep earnestness and strength which demands 
care and attention.—Montpelfer (Ft.) Argus and Pa- 


triot, 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION.— Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston. This is a col- 
lection of essays and addresses on religious topics, 
edited by a committee of the Free Religious Assocla- 
tion of Boston, It contains articles by Wasson, 
Samuel Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, John Welss, 
and others equally well known as Free Religioniats,— 
St. Louis Globe and Democrgt. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP is the ttle of a vol- 
ume of essays just published by Roberts Brothers, in 
the intcrest of the Free Religious Association. It has 
an introductory essay by O. B. Frothingham, setting 


forth the purposes of that body, Other contributors 
are Potter, Welss, Higginson, Abbot, Gannett, and 
r orker, Sharon (is.), June 
1875. 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP is the title of a collec- 
tion of articles by prominent religious radicals, such 
as John Weiss, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfellow, 
and Mrs. E. D. Cheney, The leading essay is by O. 
B. Frothingham. Roberta Brothers publish it.— 
New York Golden Age, May 8, 1875. 


In a Californian. Eden, by Joaquin Miller, and 
Freedom and Fellowship, by T. W. Higginson, are in 
the presa of Roberts Brothers.—New York Nation, 
May 20, 1873. . 


Sanpa’-Day Houses IN 1776.—An important and 
interesting adjunct of the meeting-house, In some 
parts of the country, was the ‘‘Sabba’-day house.“ 
Comfort, being 3 shut out of the meeting - 
house itself, was only thus rudely provided for in 
such subordinate structures. The Sabba’-day house 
was a family affair, generally comprising but a single 
apartment, perhaps fifteen feet square, with windows" 
and a fire-place, It was very plainly and sparsely 
furnished. Chairs for the old people and benches 
for the children stood round the walle, and a table in 
the centre might hold the Bible and a few religious 
books and pamphlets; while at one side shelves con- 
tained dishes for cooking and eating. Sometimes 
the Sabba’-day house was mounted above a shed 
within which the horse could be sheltered. A group 
of such cabins standing about the meeting-house 
added not a little to the picturesqueness of the spot, 
and thelr use conduced greatly to the convenience 
and comfort of Sabbath worship, especially in winter. 
The N able to keep a Sabba’-day house drove 
directly thither on Sabbath mornings, warmed them- 
selyes up by a hot fire without, and quite likely by a 
hot drink within; and here spent the intermlsalon, 
with further wholesome rd for the wants of the 
inner man. The better class of these Sabba’-day 
houses were whitewashed, some of them were 
double, and to the trath of history it must be sald 
that between Sabbaths they occasionally furnished 
the wild young men of the sh with secure haunta 
for unseemly carousals.— Edward Abbott's Revolu- 
tionary Times.” 


FUNERALS IN 1770.—Funerale touched weddings 
st the point of feasting, and were often very expen- 
alve, showy, and pompous occasions. In some pru 
of the country, especially among the Dutch of Long 
Island and New York, It wae the custom for a yo 
man to lay by his earnings after coming of age, un 
a sufficient sum had accumulated to provide for him 
a respectable“ funeral when he should come to die, 
Oftentimes the young burgher would reserve half of 


the portion of wine which he had 8 laid in for 


his marriage, to be used at the fun of himself 
or his wife. Special invitations were sent out for 
funerals as for parties. The clergymen, pall-bearers, 
and physicians attending, were provided with scarfs 
and gloves, and sometimes each with a mourning 
ring; while the feast wbich followed the interment 
at the house of the relatives of the deceased, elabo- 
rate with cold roast meats, wines, liquors, and pipes, 
was not unfrequently an occasion of coarse excesses, 
sometimes descending into hilarious and noisy de- 
mongtratlons. A ‘frespectable’’ funeral of this de- 
2 might cost perhaps a thousand dollars; 
while the funeral of the firet wife of Hon. Stephen 
Van Rensselaer js said to have cost not less than 
twenty thousand dollars.—Hdward Abbott's “\Revolu- 
tionary Times.” 


A LITTLE five-year-old Wisconsin boy wae heard 
saying to hia little brother: “I know what Amen 
means. It means ‘you mustn’t touch it.“ Mamma 
told me s0.” Which was bie childish but literal in- 
terpretation of 80 let it be.“ 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
tha principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
As indicated in the“Demands of Liberalism."* 


005 WALNUT BT., PUSLADELFELA, } 
March 1, 1876. 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
lia of the United States: — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
—— at a convention held in tdia city last 

ptember for the purpose of making ab 
necessary arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennial Co: of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call sald Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—furtber particulars to 
hereafter announced, 

Each organized Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five delegates as special 
representatives — three in addition to its 
President and Secretary. Bot all imdiwvid- 
ual Liberals who sympstbize with the 

eneral objects and alms of the Liberal 

agues will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order to lessen as much at possible the 
expenses of the delegates, eac e is 
A op to elect them as soon as possib'e, 
and toreport their names to the underelgned 
through ita Secretary. All Liberals, dele- 
gates, or individuals who desire and in- 
tend n in the Convention are 
reques also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and * -0 
addresses to the undersigned the may be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 
sible for their accommodation, If noti- 
ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 
eonsiderable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
baying through their Chairman transferred 
their dutiea to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigned has been appointed 
toattend to the ancial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
country for voluntary contributions to the 
amount of One oveand Dollars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever 
is contributed, The officers of the onion of 
Liberal German societios propose to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already ralsed $600 of it. The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
bere have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would be & pity if all the friends of “Libe: 
and Light“ could not do a hundred 
pare as much for the cause of national 

evelopment and free bumanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan ay, expended) tn pro- 
viding suitable h and bead-quarters, ad- 
vortising the Congrees liberally in advance 

the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying verbatim reporters 

ubiiahing a complete pamphlet re of 
he proceedings, ètc., eto. What done 
must be done preedily, ince the ar- 
rapgements should be completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and £ report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
sent to the 5 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
J Acting Treasurer. 


Ibelieve that Mr. Kfigore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithr and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Commitioc. 


At the 8 Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of ng arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAO RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. S. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase thelr number to fif- 
teen, The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
apectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funda. 


Che Inder. 


Threo Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1876, 


WHOLE No, 337. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 

1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

IL We demand that the empl t of chaplains in Con- 
Ee eaylomerand all other instivetoas Wuppertal b 

other tions su D 
Pablic money, shall be discontinued. aie f 

8. We demand that all public a riations for ed 
tional and charitable institutions PF a sectarian — 
Shall cease. 

4. We demand that all vagini services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and ea: y that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 

bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ip, shall be prohibited, 

6 We demand that tho a; tmen the President of 
the United States or b tne Bavemnseane tin various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts hall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1n all other departments the government shall be abol- 

„an simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing —1 observance of Sunday as the abbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 9 * of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the sevoral States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Chriatianity or any other spe- 
cial m; that our entire political system shall do found- 
od and adminis on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove neo to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety ot 
a institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
on impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— by the least interference of the State in matters of 
on; and 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark opens: 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the e nee of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
‘THERErORE, We, the andersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the Pathe s > s; 


ABTIOLES OF AGREEMENT, 

ABT. 1.—The name of this Association shall be Taz Lis- 
SAAL LEAQUE OF 

Apr. The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
r with the “Demands of Liberal- 
out the country, and especially io —, and 
thereby to effect the total separatfon of Oburch aud 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when o d, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Apr, 3,—-The moans 3 — in working for these objecta 
shall be regular local meetings, free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform und the press in gen- 
eral, aah all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and K. 


onre 
ism” 


ART. Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed In the By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. 


Arr. 5.—Any 228 muy become a member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 


ABT. 6.—The Officers of the © shall be a President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, s Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of three members; and thelr duties shall be 
those ri to these offices. The President 
and all be ex-officio delegates to the con ven- 
tions of the National Liberal League. 

Ar. .- These Articles of t may be amended 
bya three-fourths vote of the members present at any — 7 


maeling, proridad due notice of the proposed amen 
ments shall have been sent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 48 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 
ABTIOLE l, 

Berron 1,—Heither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law res an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting In any degree a union of 
Ohurch and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup~ 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
sects or 2 bodies; or n freedom of 

h or of preas, or the right of the people peace- 
abiy to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dresa of grievances, 

Sxori0¥ 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 

mblic trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 
Beate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqualffied for the performance of any 
publio or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or sanity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


jon. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is pot a volun- 
tary member, 

Szorron 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 


Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, sh: 


levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religions sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in whioh the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be tanght or Inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or In aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EOTION 4.—Congrees shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


TRR Old Catholics cannot agree on the question of 
the celibacy of the priesthood. 


HENRY A. SOLOMON, of Brooklyn, was recently 
arrested for embezzling funds in the office of the 
Registrar of Appeals, The Tribune saya: He has 
always borne a good reputation, was looked upon as 
an exemplary and pious young man, and was one of 
the ushers and ticket-takers at Moody and Sankey’s 
services in the Brooklyn Rink.“ 


ONE SUBSCBIDER thus wrote lately to another: "I 
am glad to see THE INDEX speaking ao plainly of the 
farce in Stewart’s case. Wise as he was in piling up 
wealth, how foolish in disposing of It!... In regard 
to the Centennial Fair, how will the directors justify 
themselves in permitting the aale of intoxicating 
drinks, while they are ao pious regarding the Sab- 
bath!“ 

FRANCE is now brought face to face with the 
“clerical question.“ The question of Church and 
State,“ says the Parisian correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, s, as we all know, opened, and 
must be in some measure solved within the next few 
months.“ It has been precipitated by the proposal 
to “inquire” into the election of M. de Mun, the 
‘Champion of the Syllabus." 

THE MANCHESTER, N. H., Daily Union of April 
10 says editorially: “Wedo not regard the common 
English Bible as in any sense a ‘sectarian’ book, nor 
the reading of it in schools aa ‘sectarian’ religious 
instruction.“ That is precisely the construction 
which will be put on Mr. Blaine’s school amend- 
ment to the Constitution, if it should be passed. 
Look out for that slippery little serpent of a word! 
Its bite is death to a common understanding on this 
subject. ‘ 

THE “ORDINANCE OF 1787” ie now asserted to 
contain a clause which justifies Bible-reading in the 
public schools: Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happi- 
nesa of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shal] forever be encouraged.” Mr. C. C. Bonney, in 
the Chicago Tribune, argues that religion“ must 
bear its common-law meaning, and therefore fairly 
includes the Bible as the basia of religious knowl- 
edge. Pretexts for perpetuating an injustice are 
never wanting. 

Tax Boston Journal says: “The religions papers 
frequently indulge in flings at each other, which 
amusement secular papers are obliged to avoid lest 
it should be imputed to the natural propensity of 
unregenerate man, One of our dignified religious 
papers this week accuses another of having ‘strained 
at: a gnat,’ and then makes an admission justifying 
the assertion we have just made. It says that ‘char- 
ity Is not the prevailing sin of even modern religious 
newspapers, and is not becoming so prevalent as to 
attract special attention.’ ” 

WE FIND this amusing suggestion quoted In the 
New York Sun: Warren Chase proposes that ‘the 
60,000 clergymen of the United States meet in Phila- 
delphia this Centennial year, and decide by vote, as 
the old councils did, just what le the word of GoD, 
what it means, and which doctrine la true and which 
false; full reports of the debates and votes to be pub- 
lished. Also, that until these questions are settled, 


a 


the people build no more churches, employ no more 
preachers, and pay no more pew rent, as they may 
be sustaining error by doing so, and it ought to be 
known what the truth f{a,’’’ 

WHAT A WORLD of meaning there Is In such an in- 
cident as this, and how hard It is already to feel the 
full force of it, now that the monstrons system of 
slavery has been a dozen years in its grave! At the 
unveiling of the Lincoln Statue in Washington, on 
the 14th of April, there stood on the platform, by the 
side of General Logan, and near the President of the 
United States, Louis Clarke, alias ‘George Harris,’ 
who saw the negro Uncle Tom whipped to death by 
Tom Canaday, of Garrett County, Kentacky. Im- 
mediately afterward he crossed the Ohio on the ica, 
and gave the particulars to Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, upon which she wrote the story of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” 

Ar THE General Conference of the Methodist 
Eptscopaf Church at Baltimore, Hon, Wm. Law- 
rence, of Ohio, said on May 5: Under the peace 
policy wars have ceased and the condition of the Indi- 
ans greatly Improved; but it is proposed by the dom- 
inant party in the House of Representatives to aban- 
don this policy and give the Christianization and civ- 
ilization of the Indiana to army lleutenants. The 
dominant party In Congress was able to carry the 
bill through, and cared very little for Christianity or 
anything else, The bill will failin the Senate, be- 
cause it has some regard for Christianity. The 
President, who, though not a Methodist, has a Meth- 
odist wife, had inaugurated the peace policy,” The 
temptation to introduce Christianity into politics 
would be absolutely Irresistible, if all Orthodox 
Protestants were combined In one organization, and 
the above atraw is chiefly of consequence im showing 
the drift of the current. 

THE FUNERAL of Baron de Palm in New York, 
conducted by the Theosophical Society, was rather a 
grotesque occasion, to judge from the newspaper re- 
ports. It seemed to|be a strange jumble of cabal- 
jam, spiritualism, and Egyptian symbolism, and one 
could imagine a more tasteful ritual, if ritual there 
must be. But in the presence of death all elaborate 
display is a palnfal mockery. A quiet gathering of 
friends to take a tender farewell of the dead and to 
avince a delicate sympathy for the bereaved, with a 
simple hymn and a few sentences read from some 
immortal scripture that speaks from the heart of hu- 
manity to the heart of lonely sorrow, la better than 
any idle parade. Ceramonies area mere substitute for 
feeling, not an expression of it; and there fa a ghast- 
ly hollowness in a funeral without feeling. Birth, 
marriage, death—these are the natural sacramenta of 
human life, fall of beauty tempered with awe; how 
can their inherent sanctity be deepened by priestly 
forma? 

Mn. CONWAY thus points out one of the cheerful 
signs of the future: The Unitarian denomination 
in this country has been completely revolutionized, 
and that by the shade of the great Bostonian, Theo- 
dore Parker, The Council of the denomination vot- 
ed, by a solid majority, that Parker's works should be 
published along with those of Channing and others 
out of the funds of the Association. Then followed 
a tremendons storm, A meeting was called to reverse 
the action of the Council, and the result of a very 
crowded meeting was to reveal the astounding fact 
that a large majority of the Unitarian preachers of 
this country are disbelievers in supernaturaliem, 
Theodore Parker, dying at Florence, whispered that 
there were two Parkers—‘One is here dying in Italy, 
the other I have planted in Boston. He will stay 
there, and finish my work.“ The prophecy is but half 
fulfilled. Parker has not stayed in Boston, but his 
soul has been marching on here in London with a 
vigor which his warmest friends could hardly have 
prophesied,” 
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List OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries, 

Boston, Maaa,—F, E. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
G. A. Bacon, Secretaries, 

Jerreuson, On10.—W. H. Crowell, President; A. Giddings, 
Becretary. 

SAN Jose, CAI. -A. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
Secretary. 

Toko, lowa—J. Reedy, President; R. S. Beckley, Zecre- 


vin ND, N. J.—Jobn Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 
retary. 
JONOTIONVILLE, Nes.—J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
Easley, Secretary. 
1 Kayn.—8. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 
crotary. 
Dersort, Iiion.—W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


tary. 
BREEDSVILER, Mion. — A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 


Knowles, peers: 
OxsoxoLs, Mo.— Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
Secretary. 
Bata, ME.—F. d. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secre i 
Buaran WIs.—Presldent, J. D. Walter; Secretary, J. D. 
u 0. 
WasnNMOrox, D. C. — George M. Wood, President; J. R. 
Orawford, Secretary, 
ABUN, Onio. John Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Treas- 


urer. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—H. C. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Secretaries. 
New Yours, N.Y): 8. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


gn ours, Mo,—P. v. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 

Sar Coste, Wu.—Prosident, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy, 

e emer eg Maria etre 

Bir Berz, on presidint, 8. M. Green; Secretary, B. M. 


Johnson. 

OLEARBFIELD, Pa.—S. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 
Secretary. 

BAJE City, Wis.—Chr. Spiehr, President; Robert Cunradi, 
Secretary. 

AvoustTa, WIS. — Davis Jackson, President; George P. 
Vaux, Secretary. 

Warzarown, N. T.. D. Olney, President; W. A. How- 
land, L. M. Delano, Secretaries. 

n Carrie B. Kilgore, President; 
ohn S. Dye re . 

W e Fritz, President; D. C. Zunlng, 


Bocretary. 
MILWAUKEE (Second League).—R. C. Spencer, President; 
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BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


When Hobbes described the Papacy as "the ghost 
of the old Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the 
grave thereof,” he fell short of the truth. The princi- 
ple of the old Roman Empii was the political unity 
of mankind represented by s eingle man in whom 
vested the absolute temporal power and imperial dig- 
nity of the State; and thia principle was only an ad- 
umbration of the principle of the Papacy, which is 
the political and religious unity of mankind repre- 
sented by a single man in whom vests the absolute 
temporal and spiritual sovereignty of God himself. 
The ancient Imperialism extinguished the national- 
{ties of the orbis terrarum in the supreme majesty and 
authority of one universal State, of which the Em- 
peror was the visible incarnation; but it was power- 
less to effect a corresponding extinction of the relig- 
lons of these nationalities, inasmuch as the highest 
religious idea of Rome was expressed in the Pan- 
theon, where all these religions met on an avowed 

uality. 

Poelpthelem had no religious unity with which to 
supplement and complete the political unity of the 
Empire; yet, in proportion aa the latter was perfected, 
in the same proportion the consciousness of the ab- 
sence of the former was intensified. The existence 
of this consciousness manifested itself in the tenden- 
cy to apotbeoslze the Emperors; but the divus imper; 
ator was too obvious a travesty of the Divine Author- 
ity, and the attempt proved abortive. 
WHY CHRISTIANITY CONQUERED PAGANISM. 


I am surprised that Gibbon, with all his penetra- 
tion, should have failed to discern the presence of this 
blind groping after a religious unity capable of put- 
ting a soul, as it were, into the enormous but purely 
mechanical political union effected by the Roman 
Umpire, or to enumerate this dumb craving of the 
Pagan heart as one of the most powerful causes of 
the triumph of Christianity, To the genius of Paul, 
who stripped the Jewish Messiahehip of its narrow 

rovincialiam, converted it into a cosmopolitan idea 
by Including the Gentiles under the Foss call, and 
presented the Christ as the spiritual Emperor invest- 
ed by God with the imperial purple of Heaven, the 
"Church Catholic“ owes its birth, When thus uni- 
versallzed, the victory of Christianity over the Ro- 
man Empire was a foregone conclusion; it vanquished 
Paganism because in reality it expreased, far better 
than Paganism, the secret aspiration of the Pagan 


*The iotroductory portiou as far as the sub-heading, 
“Rome iy AMERICA," and also n passage bracketed under 
the sub-heading, “THs ELEMENTS or UATAOLIO POWER,” 
were omitted in this article as published by the Fortn: thy 
Review, and are here supplied from the manuscript sheets 
kindly returned by the eilitor. 


soul for s universal Imperialism which should be re- 
ligious as well as political,—because, in short, it was 
more Roman than Rome itself, The religions of the 
conquered peoples followed in the wake of their per- 
{shed nationalities; and Christianity mounted the 
throne of the Ciesars” because it was indispensable 
sto the evolution of Roman Imperialism itself. 

Instead of being the ‘ghost’ of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Roman Catholic Church is rather a living 
transformation of it, stripped indeed of the power to 
administer the world's temporalities directly, yet ar- 
rogating the right to administer them by fusing in 
one the temporal and spiritual sovereignties, and as- 
serting her own absolute supremacy in the sphere of 
“faith and morals,’’—which, as Mr. Gladstone has so 
eloquently shown, is practically identical with the 
entire sphere of human life. Founding her throne 
on the absolute, universal, aud imperial authority of 
the Christ, originally conferred by God and delegated 
to the Pope as the “Picarius Flii Dei,” the Church 
abates not a jot of the claim to unlimited political do- 
minton made by ancient Rome in the Emperor's per- 
son, but superadds to thie the claim to unlimited 
spiritual dominion whose origin Is lost In the antiqui- 
ty of the Hebrew theocracy. The essential idea of 
the old Roman Empire—the political unity of man- 
kind on the basis of administrative absolutism—not 
only survives to-day in the Roman Catholic Church, 
but is exalted and expanded into the idea of a relig- 
fous unity of mankind which ie to consist in their 
universal submission In all things, whether pertaln- 
ing to thelr political, social, or individua) life, to the 
autocratic persoual government of the Pope. This is 
the Papal Imperialism, the perpetuation, intensifica- 
tion, and expansion of the ancient Roman Imperial- 
ism, which now confronts all the nationalities of the 
globe with the Vatican Decrees of 1870, and haughtily 
challenges the supreme allegiance of every human 
soul. t ls the principle of personal authority 
affirmed in its most absolute form, carried out to ita 
remotest logical consequences, and (so far from bein 
a mere harmlese abstraction) set forth in determin 
opposition to the progress of civilization in the con- 
crete shape of the most powerful hierarchy of the 
world. And this Papal Imperialism wields weapons 
againet which no political or military defences are 
adequate. 

THE NEW PAPAL IMPERIALISM, 

When, at the advent of Victor Emanuel, the tem- 
poral power of the Papacy was extinguished in the 
establishment of the Italian nationality, it quitted 
the petty prison of the Papal States only to assume, 
like the genie set free from the fisherman's casket, a 
new and more formidable shape. As a small territo- 
rial prince, the Pope could not escape from con- 
straint, humiliation, and supervision; he was sub- 
ject to the restrictions of international law; he stood 
on a level with other sovereigns, though one of the 
feeblest of them al), and could not without a certain 
absurdity advance hie unique pretensions to suprem- 
acy over them. The limits of his territory conatitat- 
ed a practical limit to hia temporal power; and his 
claim of temporal power seemed visionary even to 
faithful Catholics across these narrow boundaries. 
In fact, the territorial insignificance of the Papal do- 
minions was in some respects a serious disadvantage 
to the Pope's pretensions aa a temporal sovereign, by 
circumscribing the pious imagination on‘whicb his 
empire really rests; whereas the abolition of his local 

overnment over an inconsiderable district sets this 
imagination free to idealize his temporal sovereignty 
as consisting rather in a emp nip! Lar set suprem- 
acy above all sovereigns than in the absolute master- 
ship of a few square miles. If he js no longer a local 
prince at home, he Is also no longer a foreign prince 
anywhere, but in each country appears now to bie 
followers as the supreme authority of the land. 
This changed aspect of the Papal claims fs fraught 
with consequences of reat peril to the Internal peace 
of every nation and to the permanence of its domestic 
institutions. Sd long as the Pope was habituall 1 im- 
ned by Catholics as a temporal sovereign in Italy 
alone. and as merely a spiritual sovereign in their 
own native country, his power to excite civil commo- 
tion was comparatively restricted; but when, ae 
must result from the Vatican Decrees and the cessa- 
tion of the Pope's Italian rule, he comes to be habit- 
ually Imagined by Catholics as the supreme temporal 
soverelgn of their owu conntry, It is difficult to set 
limite to his power for mischief. The peace of the 
land must depend on the moderation of the priest- 
hood in meddling with its political affairs, and their 
forbearance to Instigate opposition to the civil power. 
In proportion to thelr control over the consciences of 
their flocks, must be their ability to array the Catho- 
lic population against the government; and it is any- 
thing but alarmſem to consider the safeguards of public 
a undersuch circamstances as feeble indeed. 

Who can wonder that, in the presence of preten- 
sions ao limitless as those of the revived Papal Impe- 
rialism, 80 menacing to individual and national inde- 
pendence, yet so utterly beyond the reach of effective 
resistance, the governments of the civilized world are 
involved in great perplexity? They are confronted 
with claims to allegiance superior to their own both 
in nature and in degree; they cannot exercise tbeir 
own natural sovereignty without coming at once into 
collision with the Church,—an imperium tn imperio, 
as it ls often called, but an imperium of an order s0 
totally unlike its own as to be inaccessible and invul- 
nerable. Bishop Bourget, for instance, can be com- 
pelled to permit the interment of Joseph Gnuibord in 
a particular lot of ground in a “‘consecrated”’ ceme- 
tery; but all the power of the United Kingdom can- 
not prevent, him from cursing the spot and thereby 
defeating absolutely the mandate of the Privy Coun- 
eil. If Guibord is rightfully entitled to interment in 
‘feonsecrated’’ ground, in no possible manner can 
the Queen's government protect this right; it is ut- 
terly baffled and set at naught by an unarmed priest, 


* 


behind whom loome up the throne of the Vicar of 
the Son of God. 


THE STIUUGGLE FOR POWER. 


In the last analysis, the Catholic question {a re- 
duced to this: shall the Pope govern all mankind ab- 
solutely in the interest of the Church, or shall man- 
kind govern themselves in their own interest under 
the name of the State? It is nothing but a struggle 
for POWER,—power on the one hand to enslave, and 
power on the other hand to be free. It is the old, 
the eternal battle for human liberty; and the doubt. 
the danger, the enormous difficulty of the case all 
proceed from the fast that the root of the 
against which the world contends lies deep out of 
sight in the recesses of the human mind. Its vic- 
tims, protesting that the Church slone has the truth, 
and that the truth alone makes free, are uncon- 
eclous of their slavery; and unconscious slavery ie 
the most dangerous and the most melancholy, be- 
canes the most clearly trremediabie, of all, 
State, like Macbeth, tinda no physician that can 
minister to a mind diseased.” Ite foe is really ig- 
norance and superstition, generalled by priestly as- 
tuteness; jts savior, and its only possible savior, is 
sclence utilized in universal education. In the final 
outcome, the struggle for power must terminate in 
favor of the contestant which has the most of truth, 
whether it be the Church with its theology or the 
State with its sclence; but in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the contest must be the delay of the ull. 
mate victory. The present battle is between the civil 
or secular State, as a purely human institution or- 
ganized by purely buman means for purely human 
ends, and the theocrstical Papal Imperialism, as = 
supernatural or divine institution founded for God's 
glory aud the glory of such as comply with iu own 
terms of salvation, Each claims the supreme alle- 
glance of the citizen, as against the other; and all 
apparent balancing or compromise of these conflict- 
ing claims is the stultification of one or both. 

THE CHURCH AND THE MODERN STATE, 

It has been urged that this rivalry between the 
Catholic Church and the modern State is entirely 
a theoretical one, which can never produce any ac 
taal collision or disturbance in the transaction of 
affairs; that the Roman Papacy, being disestablished 
even In Italy as a temporal power, can never n 
enter Into actual antagonism with any State, since 
the State is everywhere s temporal power alone; that 
the spheres of the temporal! and spiritual powers are 
s0 utterly dissimilar, that the abstract claim of the 
Pope to supreme allegiance might be allowed without 
any detriment to the practical lutereste of mankind. 
This view of the case is singularly superficial, The 
Papacy, it is true, has ceased to be one of the great 
family of temporal soverelgnties; but this fact, as 
I have shown, adds to its power for evil. It is no 
longer on the same level with the rest, and now, in 
a new and formidable manner, exalts itself as superior 
to them all. The obligations of international law 
have ceased to exiet for it; in fact, the Great Powers 
can no longer hold it to account In any way. The 
Vatican Decrees have put the Pope above all the na- 
tions of the earth, and invested him with the right 
to constitute and ordain what international law he 
pleases, The extinction of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty in his own petty domains has therefore 
really proved bis election to an imperial throne above 
all temporal mip idan satan and permitted him in 
every country to speak with imperis) authority on its 
domestic concerns. Nor is this by auy means a 
merely abstract danger. The Jeauite know what 
they are about. When they have once thoroughly 
indoctrinated the people of a country with the belief 
that their supreme allegiance is due to the Pope, not 
to the State, the argument will be very short in 
reaching the conclusion that the State must in all 
ita action obey the Pope,—that, if it disobeys him, it 
assumes the position of a rebel against lawful author- 
ity, This is precisely the relative position in which 
the Roman Papacy desires 2 to place the 
State; for it is one which would legitimate unlimited 
interference in the internal administration of the 
latter, secure complete control of the legislature, 
and practically abolish all civil and politica) inde- 
pendence. In no other way than this could the 
dream of an ecclesiastical absolutism, shaping all 
things to its own ends, be possibly accomplished 
under modern conditions. Not by any form of for- 
eign conquest, but solely by this slow and silent sub- 
stitution in meu's hearts of supreme allegiance to 
the Pope for supreme allegiance to the nation, does 
Rome expect to establish her untvereal empire, Her 
point once gained, all legislation will be conformed 
to the requirements of Church interests; no Catholic 
legislator will ever venture to dispute the dictation 
of his ecclesiastical superiors, until he is prepared to 
abandon Catholicism. What such legislation brings, 
let history tell. 

“ALARMISM.’’ 


Such is the nature of the peril to which modern 
civilization is everywhere exposed by the profound 
strategy and daring ambition of the Papacy. Noth- 
ing could be more uuwise than to underrate it, The 
flippant cry of alarmism' does little credit to the 
intelligence of those who indulge in it. The opti- 
mists who 79 1 8 no real danger from the mach- 
inations of the Papal hierarchy, and who account for 
all warnings on the subject by private fears, will do 
more justice to the views of those who see in Vat- 
icanism the chief reactionary influence of modern 
politics, if they dismiss the notion that the root of 
the latter opinion ia an excess of timidity, a defi- 
ciency of cool-headedness, or an unrestrained incli- 
nation to “sensationalism.” The ie is one of 
wide and patient observation, of deliberate reflection, 
of careful generalization from the teachings of bis- 
tory, of sagacious Inference from signs of the times 
of imaginative power to take position at the centre of 
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an alien system of thought, and to study its practical 
tendencies in the light of the logical concatenatiou of 
its ideas, One would be more deeply impressed with 
the wisdom of the rose-colored area a if those 
who held it were not so apt to betray their own in- 
competence as observers by imputing to fear what is 
due to the stady of canse and effect, to the noting of 
important but overlooked facts, and to a general con- 
viction that power is never permitted to alip from the 
grasp of any organization without a desperate effort 
to retain and increase it. Thie latter prsg le 
throws no little light on the recent history of the 
man Catholic Church, which fully comprebends the 
inevitable effect of the diffusion of knowledge on Its 
own corporate destinies, and has been fairly brought 
to bay by the astonishing progress of modern science, 
Rome must reconquer the world or vanish from ita 
surface: nobody knowe that better than she. Her 
case is one for heroic treatment, and she submits to 
it In the form of Vaticanism, But none the less full 
of peril to the as yet partially grown liberties of man- 
kind is her tremendous effort to quench with their 
blood the ring of fire by which she finds that they 
have surrounded her, It is well to remember that 
the best preparation for meeting danger undauntedly 
at last is to comprehend it thoroughly at first, to 
measure its full dimensions, and to familiarize the 
mind with what brings to the over-sanguine the aur- 
prise, panic, and demoralization of a sudden emer- 

ency. The civilized world would have little to fear 

rom Rome, were it not for its own self-complacency, 
preoccupation, and insouciance. But while it 
sleeps, like Galliver, in Imagined security, a multi- 
tude of petty enemies are attempting to bind it hand 
and foot to the earth with innumerable tiny cords, 
So long as ignorance and superstition are better or- 
ganized, more active, and (must it be added?) more 
unselfishly devoted to their own ends than are knowl- 
edge and enlightenment to their nobler ends, the dan- 
ger of at least temporary success will remain great. 
Events Uke the revocation of the Edict of Nantes are 
full of instraction still. 


ROME IN ENGLAND. 


The peril to the Internal harmony of States which 
haa thus far been dwelt upon, as resulting from the 
claim of the Pope to the aupreme allegiance of the 
citizen, is a general one, affecting all countries which 
contain a mixed Catholic and non-Catholic popula- 
tion; for this clalm binda all Catholic consciences to 
obey the enone and priests, as the sole authorized 
Interpreters of the Pope's will to the laity, in all 
their political action. Even in England, the Pall 
Mall Budget groans out the confeasion of national fall- 
nre in dealing with Rome In such terma as these:— 

“Tt might have been reasonably supposed that the 
grant of absolute equality would have turned the Ro- 
man Catholica {nto citizens of the State like any oth- 
ers, and that the special creed of Ireland would no 
more affect the interests and policy of the opire 
than the special creed of Scotland, Bat they [ - 
lishmen] find that a religion with world-wide afini- 
tles is not as the falth of a limited community, and 
that they have given an enormous advantage to a ays- 
tem of salve spiritual legislation of which the 
basis is the denial, and the object the suppression, of 
moat things which Englishmen believe and prize, 
We may be quite alive to the coarseness of the meas- 
ures by which German statesmen endeavor to cope 
with this difficulty; but there fs not one Englishman 
In ten who now thinks that we have successfully or 
finally dealt with it by leaving it to solve itself.” 

ROME IN AMERICA. 

How the renewed essiveness of the Papal Im- 

rialism ia to affect the future of the United States, 

a question of vital concern to their citizens; and it 
is of thie country that I am to speak. Hitherto the 
clergy of the Catholic Church have foreborne to raise 
the question of jurisdiction in any open manner here; 
they are wisely biding their time, being content for 
the present with the fact of rapid and enormous 
growth in numbers, wealth, and power. This mas- 
terly inactivity has deceived, and still deceives, great 
multitades of educated Americans, who feel the nat- 
ural aversion which culture always tends to create 
against “agitation” of all sorts, and who flatter them- 
selves, like the cheerful antediluvians said to have 
been warned by Nosh of the coming Deluge, that 
“there is not to be much of a shower.“ They 
rely too much on the general influences of civiliza- 
tion and political freedom as antidotes for Catholic 
fanaticism ; they credulously or indolently accept the 
amooth professions of American Catholic oratore, 
who are very glib in the use of popular catchwords, 
but who are easily understood by any one competent 
to rate at its actual value the freedom,“ ‘‘educa- 
tion,” and vo forth, offered by the Roman Church. 


ė STATISTICS, 

Itis my duty to give such statistical information 
res ng the Catholic Church in the United States 
as I have been able to collect. It is no easy matter 
to obtain full and trustworthy religious statistics of 
any kind; there are too many motives for exaggera- 
tion or understatement in sectarian reporte, and the 
United States census reports are exceedingly meagre. 
Nevertheless, the following facta, taken from the 
census reports of 1850, 1800, and 1870, are as trust- 
worthy as they are im nt. 

First may be conaldered the growth in wealth of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, as 
compared with that of the whole country, and of the 
leading Protestant denominations, 

In 1850 the total property valuation of the United 
States, according to the census report of that year, 
‘was $7, 135,780, 228; in 1860 It was 816,139, 016,068; In 
1870 it was 890,068, 518,507. That is to say, the 
gate wealth of the country increased about 125 per 
cent. from 1850 to 1860, and about 86 per cent. from 
1860 to 1870. 

The total property valuation of the Roman Catho- 


lic Church in the United States in 1850 was $9,256,- 
758; in 1800 it was $26,774,119; in 1870 It was $00,- 
985,505, That is to say, the aggregate wealth of the 
Catholic Church increased about 189 per cent. from 
1850 to 1860, and about 128 per cent, from 1860 to 1870. 

While, therefore, In the first of these two decades, 
the wealth of the whole country gained 125 per cent., 
the wealth of the Cathollc Church gained 180 per 
cent.; and while, in the second decade, the wealth of 
the whole country 7 pained 8 per cent., the wealth of 
the Catholic Church gained 128 per cent. Whatever 
causes may have contributed to this significant result, 
it is certain that among the chief of them must be 
reckoned exemption from just taxation, extraordinary 
shrewdness of financial management, and frandulent 
collusion with dishonest politicians. 

Further, the relative growth of Protestantlem and 
Catholicism In point of wealth must by no means be 
overlooked, In 1850, when the Catholics had $9,- 
256,758 of church property, the Baptiste had $11,020,- 
855; the Episcopalians, $11,375,010; the Methodists, 
$14,822,870; the Presbyterians, $14,543,789, In 1870, 
when the Catholics had $60,085,566, the Baptiste had 
$30,220,221 ; the Episcopalians, $30,514,449; the Meth- 
odists, $60,854,121; the Presbyterians, $17,828,732, 
Thus the Catholics had in 1870 already distanced all 
their Protestant competitors with the single excep- 
tion of the Methodists, and they will soon distance 
the latter, too (If they have not already done so), 

rovided the past is a satisfactory index of the future. 

‘or, while in the twenty years from 1850 to 1870 the 
Methodists, whose astonishing growth Js the standing 
boast of the Evangelical Protestants of this countey, 
made a gain of 871 per cent. In the value of thelr 
church property, the Catholics made in the same 
twenty yeara s corresponding gain of 558 per cent. 
At this rate the Roman Catholic Church will have 
ontstripped, at no remote day, the Methodists and all 
ans egg Protestant sects combined, in the race for 
w è 

No satisfactory Information, however, is furnished 
by the census reporta reepecting the growth elther of 
the Catholic Church or of the Protestant sects in 
point of numbers, for they give in each case only the 
‘church accommodations“ or “sittings” which by no 
means indicate the number of worshippers. The to- 
tal number of sittings, Catholic and Protestant to- 
gether, was only 21,665,062 in 1870, when the total 
population of the United States was 38,558,371; that 
is, considering the actual size of church congrega- 
tions, fully one-half of the whole population, and tu 
all probability much more, seldom or never go to 
church at all. In most Protestant churches in this 
country a great many seats are usually unoccupied, 
and the number of sittings is largely in excess of the 
numbers of the congregations. In most Catholic 
churches, however, the reverse is true, the seats be- 
ing usually all taken and the aisles often filled, while 
the same seat is usually occupied by several different 
persons in the three or four different congregations 
which fill the church on Sunday at successive services. 
So far, however, as the number of sittings alone is 
concerned, significant results may be easily deduced 
from the following table constructed upon the data 
of the census :— 


No.of Sittings. 1850, 1880. 1870, 

Protestant.. ..sssrsssrssrrrrsrrrirs 13.567.002 17,724,914 19,674,548 

Catholic 567,123 1,404,437 1,000,514 
Total 14,204,525 19,128,781 21,685,002 


A little calculation, based on these figures, will 
show that, during the decade 1850-1860, there was an 
Increase of 30 per cent. for the Protestanta and 110 
per cent. for the Catholics; and that, in the decade 
1880-1870, there was an increase of 11 per cent. for 
the Protestants and nearly 42 per cent. for the Cath- 
olles. 1 the absolute dimiuation of 
these rates of increase in the second decade, the rel- 
ative superiority of the Catholics remained about the 


same. 
The number of church buildings owned by the 
„2,550; In 1870, 


Catholics in 1850 was 1,222; in 1 

$,806. The total number of their ecclesiastical, 
charitable, and educational organizations in 1870 was 
4,127. This fs all the information of Importance 
which I have been able to derive from the census re- 


rts. 

Poia the allence of the census aa to the absoluta 
number of Roman Catholics in this country, all esti- 
mates are to be received with caution. Gibson's 
Ecclesiastical Almanac for 1869 states the increase of 
Protestants (in the loose sense of that word) to have 
been from 21,000,000 to 27,000,000 between the years 
1850 and 1868, and that of Catholics from 2,500,000 to 
5,000,000; in the former case an increase of 20 per 
ecnt. in nine years, and in the latter case an increase 
of 100 per cent. in the same period. At thie rate of 
Increase the number of Catholics in the United 
States at prosent cannot be far from 0,000,000, and 
by the end of the century will exceed that of the to- 
tal non-Catholic population, Certain it is that the 
Catholics have been boasting for many years that 
they will elect their own President in the year 1900. 
The third revised edition of Professor Schem's Stu- 
tistics of the World for 1875 estimates the number 
of our Catholic population as 6,000,000, The Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclopedia for 1875 estimates it a» more 
than 6,000,000, and states that the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States has 1 cardinal, S arch- 
bishops, 54 bishops, 4,873 priests, 4,731 churches, 
1,902 chapels, US colleges, and 511 academies. 

How the Catholics themselves arrive at an estimate 
of thelr own numbers In the United States, and how 
plausible a ground It gives to thelr confident anticipa- 
tion of eventual supremacy, appears from the state- 
ments of the New York Catholic World, the leading 
persica! of the Church published in America. The 

atholic rule is to allow an average of 2,000 people 
(men, women, and children) to each parish priest,—a 
rule which is claimed to be proved correct by experi- 
ence. Allowing 4,500 to be the number of such 


priests, the Catholic population would be b, 000, 000, 
and I am inclined to consider thie a pretty good guess, 
in the absence of exact census returns. This is the 
remarkable account of the progress of the Church, 
In 1776 the Catholics numbered about 25,000; in 1789 
they were 30,000, in a population of about 3,000,000, 
or one one-hundredth of the whole; in 1808 they 
were 100,000, in a population of 6,500,000, or one 
sixty-fifth of the whole; in 1830 they were 450,000, 
in a total of 13,000,000, or one twenty-ninth of the 
whole; in 1840 Mey were 900,000, in a total of 
17,070,000, or ome-eighteenth of the Whole; in 1850 
they were 2,150,000, in a total of 23,191,000, or one- 
eleventh of the whole; In 1860 they were 4,400,000 
in a total of 31,000,000, or one-seventh of the whole, 
in 1870 they were 8,500,000, in a total of some 40,- 
000,000, or over a fifth of the whole. Fora od of 
forty 8 1830 to 1870—Catholics thus more 
than doubled their number every decade, while the 
general population increased at the rate of about 35 
percent, The explanation of this wonderful fact is 
to be found in the vast immigration from Ireland and 
other Catholic countries,—Ireland alone sending to 
these shores over 2,000,000 of emigrants from 1880 to 
1870. These statements give the Catholic view of 
the subject,—my authority being the Catholic World, 
as epitomized by Father Stack in Harper's Weekly 
for July 3, 1875. 

Notwithstanding this wonderful growth of the Ro- 
man Church in numbers, as compared with that of 
the general population and the various Protestant 
sects, the Catholics themselves, while pointing ex- 
ultingly to the rapid progress of their Church, at the 
same time deplore a great and constant defection of 
Catholic-born children from the faith of their parents. 
In a letter written in 1836 to the Central Council for 
the Sree of the Faith at Lyons, Bishop Eng- 
land, of Charleston, South Carolina, communicated 
the following statements relative to the condition of 
the Church in the United States :— 

“Ihave long been under the impression that not 
only in Europe, but even in the United States, very 
delusive fancies have been entertained of the prog- 
resa of the Catholic Church in our Union, and even 
many mistakes as to the means most conducive to its 
propagation. I have no doubt upon my mind that 
within fifty years millions have been lost to the Cath- 
olle Church in the United States. . Nothing can 
be more plain than that, instead of an increase of the 
members naturally belonging to the Catholic Church 
in the United States, there has been actually a seri- 
ous lose. . . . I donot mean to say that the number 
of Catholics is in this day less than It was fifty years 
ago, nor as small as It was five years since; but I do 
assert that the loss of members to the Catholic 
Church has been exceedingly great, when we take 
into account the Catholic population at the time of 
the American Revolution, the acquisition of territory 

reviously occupied by Catholica, the arrivals of 
Batholle emigrants, and the conversione to the Cath- 
olle religlon.“ Estimating the number of Catholics 
in the United States at that time (1836) as 1,200,000, 
the Bishop goes through some calculations, and adds: 

“Tf I say, upon the foregoing data, that we ought, 
if there were no loss, to have five millions of Catho- 
lics, and that we have less than a million and a quar- 
ter, there must be n loss of three millions and three 

uarters; and the persons so lost are found amongst 
the various sects to the amount of thrice the number 
of the Catholic population of the whole country,” 

In the same strain the New York Jrish World of 
July 25, 1874, published a very long and elaborate ar- 
ticle to prove that 18,000,000 of Catholics have thus 
been lost to the Church. It says 

“What onght to be the Catholic population of the 
United States today? To this we answer that the 
natural product of Catholic immigration to this coun- 
try, from its first settlement to thie day, without 
counting in one solitary convert, ought to be 28,000,- 
000. The Catholic population ia, in fact, but 10,000,- 

. Ecclesiastical statisticians put the figures all 

way from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Hardly any of 
them go above the latter figure. We are convinced 
however, there are 10,000,000 who were baptized 
Catholica. But even at this there are 18,000,000 lost 
to the Church; that is, there are 18,000,000 more of 
the population of the United States who, either by 
immediate birth or by right of descent from first set- 
tlers, ought to be professed Catholics, but who are 
now to be found in the ranks of Protestantism or 
Nothingarianism,”’ 

It ls not necessary to accept the figures of the 
Trish World as even a ximately accurate; in fact, 
they are deserving of little consideration, when we 


‘find that, ont of the total white population of 3,172,- 


461 in the original thirteen colonies at the close of 
the Reyolutionary War, 1,908,200 are claimed as 
“Celtic (Irish, Scotch, Welsh, French, ete).“ Never- 
theless, amazing as has been the growth of the Cath- 
olle Church In this country, there cannot be the least 
doubt that Its present membership would be very 
much larger than it is, had ite rate of increase not 
been constantly diminished by a steady stream of 
deserters from the rising generations. Bishop Eng- 
land and the Jrish World make no mistake in em- 

hasizing this fact as of supreme Importance to the 
— destiny of the Church. It is a fact which the 
Irish World labors to account for by ‘‘Ireland’s eub- 
jection to England’’; but the prelates, priests, and 
intelligent laity of the Church perfectly comprehend 
the true cause of it, They know that the great de- 
fection of Catholic children from the Catbolle faith is 
caused by their constant contact with decatholicizing 
influences In a predominantly non-Catholic com- 
maunity,—an evil“ which they are powerless to pre- 
vent; they know that these influences necessarily act 
upon the children with greater or less affect in the 
free public schools; they know that, unless they can 
succeed In isolating the children of Catholics from 
the children of non-Catholice, and subjecting them 
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to exclusively Catholic influences in their tender and 
impressible years, the hold of the Church upon their 
obedience must and does grow very feeble, and 10 
soon lost in a great many cases; they know that the 
general effect of our public school system, though no 
effort at proselytism is permitted, is to quicken the 
intellect of the children so far as to render them in- 
docile under a régime of authoritative faith. They 
have therefore adopted the fixed policy of aiming at 
the total destruction of our public school system, at 
least as now conducted. Those who wish to read an 
elaborate, able, and fanatical condensation of the 
Catholic view of this question will find it in Public 
School Education, a duodecimo volume of over four 
hundred pages, written by the Rey. Michael Miller, 
and published by D. & J. Sadlier, of New York. 
The policy of the American bishops In this matter is 
simply the practical application and vigorous enforce- 
ment of the principles of the Encyclical and Sylla- 
bus; and there is no posalbility of its being changed 
till these manifestoes are recalled. 


ATTACK ON THE SCHOOLS, 


The attack began with complaints of the use of the 
Protestant Bible, read without note or comment,“ 
in the schools, There is inherent justice in this 
complaint, and I must concede that, in protesting 
against taxation for the support of evangelical or 
semi-evangelical schools, the Catholics command the 
sympathy of all who believe in secular inatruction 
alone in State schools, But they do not stop there; 
they really want, not that the Bible should be ex- 
claded, but that it should be supplemented by Cath- 
olic interpreters and Catholic surroundings; they 
will be satisfied with nothing short of putting the 
whole school system under the practical control of 
the Catholic clergy, or of partitioning out the school 
fands among the various denominations, or of excus- 
ing the Catholic laity from all taxation for school 
8 What they have set their faces against ia 

tate education in any shape; Protestant schools are 
bad enough, but secular or ‘‘godless’’ schools are, in 
their eyes, atill worse. But the whole fabric of our 
educational, nay, of our national, system rests on the 
clear right of the State to educate its voters, in sheer 
self-defence agains internal dissolution through 
Illiteracy and its universally concomitant crime and 
pauperism. Wherever universal suffrage prevails 
universal education must also prevail, as the Indis- 
pensable means of securing that universal Intelli- 
gence without which no free commonwealth is pos- 
aible; in fact, the principle of “compulsory” (or, 
better, guaranteed) education, ls more and more 
evidently needed to attain the desired object. 

In Cincinnati, during the winter of 1869-1870, the 
action of the Board of Education in explicitly pro- 
hibiting Bible-reading in the schools of that elty led 
to long litigation, and ultimately, in December, 1872, 
to the sanction of their action by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, In this case (a full and interesting report of 
which can be obtalned from Robert Clarke & Co., of 
Cincinnati), the Catholics were more or lesa Impli- 
cated, 1 quote from the argument of George R. 
Sage, Esq., before the Superior Court :— 

“From the year 1829 to the year 1842, the Bible, 
without note or comment, was read in the schools, 
no one objecting. There were then no Catholic 

arochial schools. The Bishop of the Catholic 

hurch—be who is now Archbishop—was for some 
time a member of the Board of Examiners, and ac- 
tive in support’of the schools. In 1842 the first Intl- 
mation of an objection was made. It was not to the 
reading of the Bible, but that Catholic children 
were required to read the ‘Protestant Bible and Tes- 
tament.’ The Board promptly and unanimously 
conceded everytbing suggested by the objection. 
From that time until the year 1852, no further objec- 
tion was made, The Bible was read, and the schools 
prospered. In 1852 the next move was made. Al- 
most simultaneously a similar movement lu the in- 
terest of the Catholic Church was made throughout 
the country. It is said that this was in accordange 
with the action of a secret conclave of the authorities 
of that Church held in the city of Baltimore, 
Whether such was the fact is not material. A Cath- 
olic member of the Board, in the interest of the 
Catholic Church, presented a series of resolutions, 
admitting the necessity of reading the Bible in the 
schools, and authorizing the introduction of the 
translation approved by the Catholica, and that ap- 
proved by the Jews, and their use by those preferring 
them. The Board, upon assurance that its action 
would be satisfactory, enacted a rule granting all 
that the resolutions called for, The next year the 
Catholic parochial schools were established, and the 
whole power of the Catholic Church was arrayed 
against the public schools, The Board, in its an- 
nual report for that year, announced that they were 
‘constrained to infer that no union of action or sys- 
tem is intended or desired by the assailants of the 
public schools upon any terms but such as are in- 
compatible with the principles and usages which thus 
far have sustained the free schools of this country.““ 

It is not easy, In reading this record of the tortuous 
policy pursued by the Church, to be satisfied with 
the degree of good faith which it manifested. Ita de- 
manda to-day are inconsistent with public schools of 
any kind which are practically uncontrolled by it- 
self, as is evident from Archbishop Pureell's com- 
munication to the Cincinnati Board. on Sept, 18, 1869: 

"The entire government of public schools in which 
Catholic youth are educated cannot be given over to 
the civil power. We, as Catholics, cannot approve of 
that system of education for youth which is apart 
from instruction in the Catholic faith and the teach- 
ing of the Charch, If the School Board can offer 
anything in conformity with these principles, as has 
been done in England, France, Canada, Prussia, and 
other countries, where the rights of conscience in the 
matter of education have been fully recognized, I am 


repared to give it respectful consideration.—JoHN 
B. Ponceri, Archbishop of Cincinnati.” 

Not to N quotations unnecessarily, I will 
only add the following remarkably bold and explicit 
passage from the Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, In 1873:— 

At present [note the implication of this at present] 
wa have nothing to hope from the State. Yet we 
must not therefore cease to Insist upon our rights, 
and, If needs be, at the polls demand them. ere 
Catholics alive and united on the school question— 
were they to demand from every man who asks their 
vote u pledge that he would vote for our justshare of 
the school fund, —leglalstors would learn to respect 
the Catholic vote, and give us our just rights. 
But in the meantime what are we to do? Fold our 
arms and sit idle? Let our children grow up In ig- 
norance, and so be beaten in the race of life? Send 
them to the public schools, where not only their faith 
will be endangered, but their virtues exposed? No, 
a hundred times no! We must build Catholic 
schools everywhere, and at whatever cost at id 
and lift them up till they are equal to the best. It is 
our solemn Injunction aud most positive command 
that every church in the diocese have ita schools. 
Where a congregation cannot at once build both 
church and school, let them build the school-house 
and wait for the church. There is little danger of 
the old losing their faith, but there is every danger 
that the young will. On the school question there 
can be and there must be no division. Elther we are 
Oatholics or we ure not. If we are Catholica, we 
must leave after us a Catholic youth. And experi- 
ence has clearly proved this cannot be done, unless 
the children are early taught and daily taught that 
they are Catholics. We muat not sleep while our 
enemies are working. Nor must we forget that the 
public schools are organized and managed for and in 
the interesta of Protestantism. We solemnly charge 
and most positively require every Catholic in the 
diocese to support and send hie children to a Cath- 
olic school. When good Catholic schools exist, and 
where It may be honestly said a child will get a fair 
common-school education, if parents either through 
contempt for the priest, or disregard for the laws of 
the Church, or for ine and insufficient reasons, 
refuse to send thelr children to a Catholic school, 
then in such cases, but In such cases only, we au- 
thorize confessore to refuse the sacraments to auch 
parents as thus despise the lawa of the Church, and 
disobey the command of both priest and bishop,” 

Thie Lenten Pastoral of Bishop Gilmour, which 
excited a great commotion In Ohio, and contributed 
not s little to the remarkable agitation of the achool 
question iu the subsequent political campaign of 1875 
in that State, was vigoronaly replied to at the time by 
the Rev. T. B. Forbush, a Unitarian clergyman of 
Cleveland, whose lectures and addresses rendered 
Important service in securing the defeat of the Cath- 
olie- Democratic coalition of the last season, 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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PLATFORM OF THE “RADICAL DEMOC- 
Bacy,.” 


KARL REINZEN'S ''PIONIEB" OF MAY 
10, 1876, 


TRANSLATED FROM 


BY PROFESSOR ALEXANDER LOOS, 


The North American republic, on entering upon 
the second century of its existence, is as little en- 
titled to be proud of Its present condition as it bas 
any cause to look into the future without alarm. 

t boasts of the best Constitution, and has under 
it fostered the greatest political corruption and con- 
fusion. It possesses the richest material resources, 
sufficient to secure to all ite citizens a comfortable 
subsistence, but they serve to make the rich richer 
rather than to alleviate the wants of the needy. It 
makes the united activity of State and Church sub- 
servient to establishing the rule of religion, and un- 
der this rule the country is filled with hypocrisy, 
fraud, and violence. 

Can the way which leads to a change of these con- 
ditions lie in the same direction as that which led to 
their origin? Can the principles, the parties, the in- 
stitutions which have prevailed thus far, secure the 
desired reform? A bet reform of permanent 
duration can be hoped only from a decisive appeal to 
the undeniable dictates of reason, to the natural 
rights of man, and to the fundamental principles of 
a truly republican life. 

Under the impulse of this conviction the German 
Radicals and their associations intend to hold a 
convention at Philadelphia on the 28th of June, 
for the purpose of coming to a full understanding 
as to the principles which can guide them in their 
united efforts for bringing about a reform, and which 
they will endeavor, in union with their sympathizing 
American fellow-citizens, to assert, according as oc- 
casion and necessity may require in the federal 
policy as well asin that of the several States and in 
municipal life, by means of organized “agitation, the 
formation of a party, and of legislation. 

Not in superstitious belief or in authority, which 
the thoughtless masses are wont to consider as their 
guiding stare, but in the revolutions of reason and 
ree science alone are the sources of that knowledge 
to be found which fathoms and establishes trath, 
right, and humanity,—the only tenable foundations of 
all human development and socialinstitutions, All 
existing institutions which deviate from these prin- 
ciples lead necesearily to deplorable conditions and 
call for reform. Upon these foundationa all aspira- 
tions for progress and reform must be based; they 
underlie also the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed one hundred years ago, which acknowledges 


suit of happiness, as also the preamble to the Conati- 
tation of this republic, which pronounces as ita aima 
the establishment of justice and the promotion of the 
general welfare. 

These solemn declarations, engraven as it were 
upon the entrance-gate to this republic as ita leading 
priontples; with which all humane thinkers and true 
republicanes agree, must no longer remaln words 
without meaning and empty phrases, if the republic 
la to escape from the dangers threatening ita very 
existence, but must be made a truth and s reality in 
all departments of civil life, For this end the Radi- 
cals invite the coöperation of all eltizens of this re- 
public who sympathize with them, in carrying out 
the principles and demands contained im the sub- 
joined platform. Althongh these principles and de- 
mands cannot be carried out and asserted simultane- 
ously and all at once, yet a rational and provident 
conception of the political and social development 
requires thelr comprehensive statement, in order to 
facilitate a timely and all-sided consideration and dis- 
cussion of the principal needs of reform, 


PLATFORM. 


A. Political Questions. 


People, Nation, and Union form one political idea 
and one inseparable totality, with which no separate. 
right of single States or other political divisions must 
be in contradiction. ‘‘State-eovereignty’’ would not 
signify anything but the reserved disintegration of 
this totality, secesrions and civil war. 

The unity of the people, as well as the realization 
of the democratic iden, is possible only on condition 
of the full equality of all citizens. Still less than 
color, nationality, or property, can the difference of 
sex constitute any difference of human rights, 

The soverelgnty of the people is inalienable, and 
can as little be transferred to its legislative represen- 
tatives as to its executive officers. As everything 
must be done for the people, so it must also be done 
by the people. For this reason the latter has to se- 
cure the constant and direct dependence and respon- 
sibility of those to whom it eutrusts the care for its 
interests., For this end it must reserve for itself the 
right to remove them at any time from their places 
of trust, and call them to account In case of derelic- 
tion of duty, At the same time the validity of all 
Jaws passed by its legislators must be made depend- 
ent ee thelr subsequent approval on the part of the 

eople. 

Complicated representation and artificial division 
of powers, borrowed from the political Institutions of 
the Old World, are dangerous obstructions in the path 
of true democracy, and promotive of reactionary ten- 
denciea, The people need for legislation and the ad- 
ministration of the State only one chamber of respon- 
sible and revocable agents, whose legislative resolu- 
tions are carried out by an executive or adminis- 
trative commission chosen by them from among the 
whole people, and directly responsible to them. The 
Senate as well as the Presidency, both of which are 
only copies of monarchical institutions, are to be 
abolished as Incompatible with a truly democratic re- 
public. The Presidency, especially, is the principal 
source of all official and party corruption, he 
right of the single States to make laws or regula- 
tions in contradiction to the spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, especially such as involve the freedom 
of the press, matters of religion, and the right of free 
assemblage, is to be entirely abolished. 

Likewise the differences of rights and laws exist- 
ing in the several States are to be removed by the 
introduction, on the part of the Union, of uniform 
regulations of all essential points. 

he electors are to be endowed with the right of 
électing candidates also from outside of their elec- 
toral district. 


B. Social and Economical Questions. 

Modern political economy, like any otber depart- 
ment of political and social life, ia under the contro] 
of public justice, 

A republic based upon humane and ethical princi- 
ples has to reject the pretensions of the Manchester 
freebooters not less decidedly than the barbarous 
theories of the Malthusians. Nor can its destiny be 
confined to keeping in motion the mechanisms of 
political activity, and to act the part of a protective 
pollce between freely contending interests and pas- 
sions. It rather has the positive task of securing to 
all its citizens as much as possible the benefits of 
civilization, consisting in their mental development, 
the free play of their faculties, and the material re- 
quirements for a truly human existence, and cannot 
leave the attainment of thie end to blind accident, 
or to the contest between the weak and the strong. 
While favoring the Utopian theories of communiam 
as little as artificia] antagoniems of classes, it is to alm 
at filling the chasm which lies between abundance 
and misery; it is not to interfere with the industrial 
life of the nation by controlling or creative measures 
but to aim at becoming a mediator of juatice for all 
by protecting the weak, restricting the strong, and 
equalizing the interests of all. 

As means to this end are to be considered ;— 

Protection of labor against the unjust pretensions 
of capital; restriction of the profits of capital for the 
purpose of securing to labor its fair compensation; 
and promotion of labor associations. Further re- 
duction of the maximum of working time, 

Prohibition of overworking children in manufac- 
tories, 

Cessation of all further land-grants and sales to in- 
dividuals or corporations, The public lands must re- 
main the inalienable property of the people, and be 
entrusted only to actual settlers under precautionary 
conditions, and in consideration of a reasonable tax. 
Support of indigent colonists from public funds un- 
der condition of their reimbursing the State. Repur- 


the equal right of all men to life, liberty, and ihe pur- chasing of all public lands which are not brought un- 
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der cultivation up to a certain time, at the original 
purchase price, 

Gratultous Instruction for every one in all educa- 
tional institutions supported by the State or the com- 
munity. 

Progressive income-tax and hereditary-tax, with 
exemption from taxation of e minimum requisite for 
the support of a family, 

Abolition of all monopolies. 

Gratuitous dispensation of justice for the poor. 

In international commerce, nearest possible ap- 
proach to free trade. Articles of luxury to be the 
principal objects of taxation, 

Exclusiva right of the Federal government to issue 
paper money, and its legal equalization with specie. 


C.—Religious Questions. 


Religious belief or unbelief is a matter of the men- 

tal and moral needs of each Individual, correapond- 
ing to his or her individual culture and Intellect. It 
must be left to mental development, as mediated by 
free instruction and discussion through word and 
pen. According to its whole nature, it is exempt 
rom all authoritative influence or control. The 
State, therefore, must interfere with ite domain 
and development neither by prohibition nor com- 
mand, and Eaa to abstain from all laws, institutions, 
and regulations which are subservient to belief or 
unbelief, or lay any restraint upon its citizens regard- 
ing them. All such laws, institutions, and regula- 
tions are infringements upon the personal rights and 
the liberty of conscience of the citizens, differ- 
ing in their belief and manner of thought, and are as 
tyrannical as they are contrary to reason, while at 
the same time directly antagonistic to the spirit of 
the Constitution, and are therefore as soon as posel- 
ble to be prohibited by a apecial Amendment to the 
Constitation, To these infringements belong espe- 
clally the following: 

Introduction of the Bible into the public schools, 
which ought to be replaced by Instruction in the 
rights and duties of men in the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, 

The enforced observance of Sunday, 

The exemption of church-property from taxation. 

The appointment of chaplains for Congress, the 
legislatures, the army and navy, the prisons, and 
other institutions supported by public taxes, 

The appointment of religious festivals and fast- 
days by the President and the State Governors, 

The judicial oath upon the Bible, 

The standard of Christianity as applied to the ap- 
pointment of candidates for public offices or to the 
official estimation of individual morality, 

The support of religious tendencies or institutions 
from public means or through public manifestations, 

The only right in religious matters invested in the 
State is that of self-defence by the institution of 

roceedings against religions organizations which 
orm a State within the State, and which by their 
tendency and power endanger liberty, especially 
_ those which obey the dictates of a foreign au- 
ority. 


[For THs INDEX,] 
NON-RESISTANCE AGAIN, 


Tt is a marvel that the combined evils of the world, 
all the baleful agencies—despotism, persecution, the 
pijer and cunning modes of torture, grievous in- 

ustice, constant and Inexorable oppresslon,—should 

ave failed to perform their sole office, that of root- 
ing out the pestilent spirit of non-resistance, It is 
not to be exorcised by terror; that la plain. 

Evil was launched into society to strengthen good; 
good relaxes, succumbs, and evil haa the field, Amid 
the shout of victory that ascends can be perceived 
the falnt huzzas of the vanquished, Error was in- 
tended to force the truth to become manifest. At the 
first bravado, truth prevaricates and apologizes, even 
explains away Its substance in order to mollify its 
formidable accuser, Why is not the truth formid- 
able? It ought to be, It has all the might and the 
power. Why is not goodness impregnable? Rely 
upon it, that is not goodness which ylelds, 

Non-resistance indicates the absence of mental or 
moral vigor, a sleepy conscience, benumbed activities, 
Non- resistance in the face of great exigencies is crim- 
inal. It boasta of ita peaceful tendencies; why? it 
is the cause of all the ware on record! ‘War is im- 
possible, unless along period of non-resistance has 
prepared the way for it. Nipping things in the bud 
would spare nations and individuals the barbarous 
last resort, 

I witness on all hands the dilapidation that weak- 
ness has wrought; that ie the great destroyer. His- 
tory has but the one phenomenon to show,—human 
abjectness, One monarch, and a kingdom of sub- 
jects; one Church holding with a grasp of iron the 
whole group of civilized nations; the dominant few 
invariably controlling the passive many; and these 
sorrow-laden, afflicted multitudes rend the alr with 
their complaints and sighs of misery. 

We have but just passed through a disgraceful 
civil war, brought about by the direct and potent 
instrumentality of those who were willing to be 
slaves, and those honest, peace-loving folk willlng to 
see them slaves, There is a great hue and cry about 
woman's rights; the sex ie borne down, they say, 
with its weight of woe, dependence, moral degrada- 
tion, Men are accused of subjecting them to all this, 
Ob, no! woman’s yoluntary submission induced it. 
They have always had the inveterate habit of putting 
up with men, the peculiar type of men, too, which 
the suffragists are 80 fond of describlng, To touch 
up their portraits a trifle—that is, to make out all 
men fac-similies of Nero and Henry VIII.,—I say 
that even then, with their consummate sagacity and 
cruelty, they would be overcome by the frst woman 
who did not mean to be ruled or interfered with. 


Non-resistance has hurried us into our present 
plight. Its silence and shame-facedness; its lying, 
obeisances to that which it did not believe In and 
inwardly despised; Ite smiles and benevolence and 
perverted virtues of all sorts, have made us entirely 
subservient, socially and publicly, to theological do- 
minlon. In twenty-five years more free speech in 
regard to religion will be attended with as much risk 
as was free speech in regard to abolition twenty-five 
years ago; In fact, liberal views are now expressed 


with extreme caution, the penalty being social ostra- 


cism, 

How could the encroachments which threaten to 
culminate in the Infusion of two-thirds of the Trin- 
ity Into the Constitution have been possible, except 
through the remigsnesa of all the liberal-minded, 
loyal, republican people in the country,—those who, 
ae to rational views, support the churches; 
those who, sifting the Scriptures, glean for their own 
spiritual nurture what may be termed the Christian 
portion of Christianity, and yet listen patiently Sun- 
day after Sunday to sermons of crude dogma; those 
who believe in everything wholesome and necessary, 
and yet hold that it is neither wholesome nor neces- 
sary to disseminate their opinions; those who deem 
truth the most dangerous of all things, and keep it 
about them as bottled polson; those who are forever 
talking about quiet processes, and Imperceptible ad- 
vances, and growth (as if growth had not formed 
mountains and forests and cataracts, and the dazzling 
sun, and the invincible human belog,—all that ie ma- 
terial, tangible, solid, all organized and fitted for use)! 
A continual effort to grow without palpable result 
indicates blight; invisibility is the worst of signs. If 
liberala cannot be found, if they do nothing, are in- 
distinguishable from the mass, dispense with their 
natural characteristics, the conclusion is that they do 
not exist, and it would distress them terribly to be 
obliged to prove the contrary. To stand out in a 
strong light; to be themselves; to organize; to pro- 
claim not their N but primei es; to say em- 
phatically, proudly, bn every occasion, I know,” 
when they do know, withholding nothing of the 
truth,—is the course the mere proposal of which 
now calls down such a storm of opposition. It is 
“aggressive,” ‘coercive’; it is an invasion of other 
people’s rights; it is the pursuance of the same 
methode we condemn in Orthodoxy; it is narrow,“ 
„unspiritual.“ ‘*We are content to be,” gay these 
modest lovers of obscurity and inaction; ‘‘self-asser- 
tion is unnecessary,” Ah, if they were! 

Those cast-off virtues that ecclesiasticism found ill- 
adapted to its purpose, patience, forbearance, mild- 
ness, and the like, are more vicious than vice, and 
the men or women who cannot, or will not, stand for 
the right, always facilitate wrong and provide it with 
Incentives. Those whom we have always supposed 
to be the enlightened, moral, saving element in the 
community, the benefactors and promoters of civiliza- 
tion, have through thelr tolerance, their numerous con- 
cessions, their silliness, thelr systematic falling pack 
when presumptuous ignorance advanced, plunged 
the whole America nation into the present . — 
Let them unite and repair the damage inadvertently 
done the government by its delinquent friends! Sec- 
ularization means nothing more nor less than this. 

The call to organize ta primarily atest. If no“ Na- 
tional Liberal League“ be formed, It will be because 
there are no liberals this side of the weter; we shall 
know that the old Revolutionary stock has become 
extinct. There are but two alternatives open to the 
professed liberals of the United States: either to ren- 
der the obedience due to their principlea and thelr 
fellow-thinkers, or to continue to fill the ranka of the 
enemies of free thought and free institutions. Nation- 
al integrity demands of us uneqnivocal language and 
straightforward conduct, Let us have the courage to 
day, if it de true,. We deem the severance of Church 
and State one hundred years ago a mistake; we have 

rmitted them to reunite; we approve of having our 
ormer free government merged Into an ecclesiastical 
establishment; the republic founded on the rights of 
conscience is no more. Requiescat in pace!“ Or 
elae,—''We are of the same mind as the founders of 
the republic; our principles must and shall be main- 
tained. Weare a force,—a large, determined force; 
we will multiply evidences: numbers, wealth and 
resources, system, material power, increase, unity!“ 

MARIE A. Brown. 


JOURNALISM IN 1776.—There were no daily news- 
papers in the time of the Revolution. Of some fifty 
papers which were born, and lived, or died, between 
1748 and 1783, all were weeklies or seml-weeklies. 
There were forty-three such in existence at the end 
of the war. They were poor affairs, viewed in the 
light of the journallam of to-day; but, measured by 
their times, displayed considerable enterprise, and 
exerted an immense influence, It waa their charac- 
teristic that they aimed not so much to print the 
news of the locality In which they were published as 
to bring to that locality news from distant parte of 
the country and of the world. In fact, the newspa- 
pers of the Revolution had comparatively little to do 
with news of any kind. The gathering of it had not 
been reduced tom system, The publisher was his 
own editor and reporter. There were no telegraph 
tolls to pay; and, had there been, there would have 
been no money with which to have pald them. 
News travelled to the paper by private conveyance, 
It was two months coming from Great Britain, and 
six months from Constantinople. That useful and 
widely-known individual, ‘‘n gentleman of undoubt- 
ed veracity,” lived, however, In the country at that 
time, and rendered valuable services. The apes 
were filled with political sayings, satires, and lam- 
poons. By many of them the largest liberty of dla- 
cussion was allowed; and there were noticeable ten- 
dencies to the freest sort of speculation. Of journal- 
ism In the modern sense of the term, elaborated, en- 


terprising, competitive, lavish in outlay, and pre- 
senting a field for the highest attalnments and most 
carefully acquired professional skill, there was abso- 
lutely nothing. d yet we must accord to the jour- 
nals of the Revolution, small, frregular, struggling 
sheets that they were, the credit of a generally heroic 
spirit, and a very noble achievement in shaping the 
patriotic temper of the tlmes.— Edward Abbott's 
‘Revolutionary Times.” 
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os. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to the fund: 
for the Congress of Liberals and the Paine bust, re- 
ceived during the week, are necessarily postponed to 
next week’s issue of THE INDEX on account of our 
recent absence in Ohio, 

Wits THE full consent of Mr. John Morley, the 
editor, we begin this week the republication of our 
article in the March number of the London Fort- 
nightly Review, on The Catholic Peril in America.“ 
It will be completed in our next issue, The Eclectic 
magazine has already reprinted it, but probably It 
will be new to the majority of our readers. 


ä—ͤꝗä—U—U— — — 
THE DIVIDING LINE. 


This argument is adduced by the Brooklyn Cath- 
olic Review of May 16;— 


„When the State steps in to arbitrarily set aside 
that Providentlal law, it does eo on the plea that It ia 
vo vitally Interested In the intelligence at ita citizens 
that It is entitled to take effectual means to prerent 
them from growing up In | korano But see whith- 
er this assumption leads. The morality of its citizens 
is far more essential to the State, and the only effect- 
ual basis for morals is the Christian religion. There- 
fore, the State would be yet more bound to provide 
that all youth should be ta 1100 Christianity, and 
hence to support an established Church.“ 


The words we have italicized constitute the divid- 
ing line between the two theories of eccleslastical and 
secular government, 

“The only effectual basis for morals is the Chriat- 
ian religion.” 

Whoever believes that proposition ia committed to 
a premise which, if he is a good reasoner, will render 
him a deadly foe to the United States Constitution, 
Grant it, and what follows? That no civil State can 
sustain Itself except on the foundation of the Chriat- 
lan religion; that the Christian religion cannot sus- 
tain itself except on the foundation of the Christian 
Church; therefore, that no civil State can sustain it- 
self except on the foundation of the Christian 
Church. In other words, the State cannot without 
self-destraction separate itself from the Church, but 
on the contrary must depend absolutely upon it. 
That doctrine would overthrow totally the United 
States Constitution. 

Every honest Catholic who pocente the Syllabus 
would at once admit this; for the Syllabus denounces 
it as a damnable error to hold that— In case of con- 
filct between the laws of the two powers [Church and 
State], civil law takes the precedence; in conflictu 
legum utriusque potestatis, jus civile prævalet.” That 
solemn declaration of the infallible Pope destroys ab- 
solutely the principle on which the United States 
Conatitution rests. The Catholic Church, therefore, 
is really an organized treason agalnat the government 
of the republic; and if it should ever proceed to overt 


acta, it would have to be put down like the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Evangelica) Protestants, however, would demur at 
the proposition that the Christian religion cannot 
sustain itself except on the foundation of the Christ- 
lan Church. They would claim that Christ, not the 
Church, Is the foundation of the Christian religion; 
they would claim that Christ in the believer's soul, 
converting him from sin to righteousness, is the 
source of a truly moral life; they would claim that 
the civil State, therefore, resting on Christian moral- 
ity, resta on Christ in the bellever’s soul, not on the 
Christian Church. Hence they hold that the United 
States government is founded on Christianity, but 
not on the Christlan Church; and on no other ground 
can they defend the Sunday laws, the Bible In the 
schools, and so forth. Their claim runs inevitably, 
if carried out, into the demand for a Christian 
Amendment of the Constitution, but this they do not 
all see yet. They are at present content to maintain 
that the only effectual basis for morals ie the Christ- 
ian religion,“ and that Christ in the believer’s soul, 
not the Church as an organization, is the true basis 
of this ‘Christian government.” 


A little reflection shows how shallow is their view 
of their own position. Without the organized 
Church, the ‘preached word“ of the Christian palpit, 
the means of grace, and so forth, they know per- 
fectly well that Christ could never reveal himeelf to 
the believer's soul. That ie why they sustain for- 
eign missions at such great cost, and send their or- 
dained missionaries to the heathen. There would be 
no Christianity, no Christ in the believer's soul, no 
“effectual basis for morals” at all, were It not for the 
Christian Church; aud the foreign mission system is 
proof positive that they perfectly comprehend this 
fact. Very well, then; the Christian morality with- 
out which the civil State cannot exist is, by thelr own 
theory and practice, impossible without the Christian 
Church; and so it appears that the State must be 
founded on the Church in fact, whether one adopts 
the Catholic or the Evangelical Protestant theory. 

Whoever believes, then, that “the only effectual 
basis for morale is the Christian religion“ holds toa 
principle which denies point-blank the fundamental 
principle of the United States Constitution: namely, 
the total separation of the State from the Christian 
Church and the Christian religion. Remember the 
Treaty with Tripoli (repeatedly quoted in THE Ix- 
DEX) which was signed by George Washington, and 
which expressly declares that the United States 
government is not In any sense founded on the 
Christian religion.” But the United States govern- 
ment is founded on the principles of justice, honesty, 
freedom, equal rights, and ao forth, which are morals ; 
and therefore the United States Constitution ia 
founded on natural morality, and not on Christian 
morality. The dividing line between those who 
would more or less conjoin Church and State, and 
those who would totally separate them, can be found 
nowhere, lu the last analysis, save in the proposition 
that the only effectual basis for morals is the Christ- 
lan rellgion.“ Both parties believe equally in the 
necessity of good morals; but the one party finds no 
true morality save in the Christian religion, while the 
other party finds it in the universal nature of things, 
above all in the fundamental laws of human nature 
itself, 


Fortunately for freedom and the most precious in- 
terests of mankind, the United States. Constitution 
which makes us a nation was framed wholly on the 
latter or secular view. But there is no public danger 
more subtle or more grave than the danger that the 
great, organized, powerfal Christian party in politica, 
which everywhere takes the other or ecclesiastical 
view, may yet attempt to mutilate the Constitution 
in the Imagined interest of “morals,” If the people 
need instraction in any one thing more than In an- 
other, it ia Instraction in the true nature and grounds 
of morality; yet no one who holds that the only 
effectual basis of morale is the Christian religion” ia 
competent to give it, and no other can gain the public 
ear. Even the majority of liberala still cleave verbally 
to this utterly false proposition, and, by shrinking 
from the necessary plain speech, fail altogether to clear 
away the mieconceptions which cluster so thickly 
about this momentous subject, Morality should be 
universally recognized as Independent of all religions, 
as constituting a part of that Nature“ which is the 
true object of science, and as only obscured by the- 
ological pretensions. By no other conception than 
this can the United States Constitution be under- 
stood, or Its immeasurable greatness appreciated ; 
and if this true conception is ever forced to give way 
to the claim that the only effectual basis for morala 
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is the Christian religion,” the result will be destruc- 
tion allie to real morality and to all religious liberty, 

The only effectual basis for morals“ la the great 
fact of HUMAN SOCIETY, with its necessarily implied 
rights and duties; and this basis is just as certain, 
just as fixed, just as indestructible, whether man is 
immortal or not, whether God Is a mere myth of the 
Imagination or the noblest discovery of the reason, 
whether religion is the artful invention of priests for 
the enslavement of mankind or the great, eternal 
striving of human nature to realize its own divine 
ideal. The real sanctions, motives, hopes, fears, re- 
wards, punishments, temptations, inapirations, and 
so forth, which move the vast majority of men in 
their daily conduct, are all implied and contained in 
the ever-present fact of human society; theology can 
add nothing to them, and take nothing from them; 
and the Church renders herself a vulgar charlatan 
and quack, when she thrusts herself forward as the 
“only effectual basis for morala,” She no more sus- 
tains the vast weight of human society and morality 
than Atlas sustained the world on his mythical shoul- 
ders, In truth, Christianity is only one of the multi- 
farious and transient forms which Conscience, ever 
changing yet eternally the same, has assumed from 
age to age in adapting itself to the successive stages 
of gradually developing human intelligence. When 
Christianity was a babe in the manger, Conscience 
was the “Ancient of Days“; human morality dates 
back to the birth of the first distinctively human con- 
sciousness, and was the parent, not the child, of the 
Church. Because human society is the same sub- 
stantial fact, no matter what religions or churches 
come and go, the United States Constitution recog- 
nizes it alone, with its inherent laws of right and 
wrong, as the great foundation of civil goverument; 
and no religion can claim to be the only effectual 
basia for morals” without striking a treasonable blow 
at the very roots of all our national prosperity and 
greatness. Morality is secular, not theological—nat- 
ural, not ecclesiastical or Christian; and so long as 
the Constitution stands unshattered by mad fanati- 
ciam and unbetrayed by priestly ambition, just so 
long will morality be safe from murder by its only 
effectual basis.“ 

— -¼H — —— — 


A TEST FOR SUFFRAGE WANTED. 


Carlyle Is reported as saying that he had no faith 
in a government which allows Judas and Jesus the 
same right of suffrage; and this smart epigrammatic 
saying, made more striking by ‘‘alliteration’s artful 
ald,” will probably weigh more with many minds 
than serious arguments. 

But will Mr. Carlyle or some of his followers please 
tell us what test the chief rulers of Jerusalem could 
have applied that would have given Jesus a vote and 
kept Judas disfranchised? A property qualification 
would have been quite ineffectual, for there is no 
proof that Jesus ever earned or owned any money; 
while Judas was evidently shrewd in getting it In 
ways not entirely forsaken by politicians yet. 

Jesus was not a householder, for 'the Son of Man 
had not where to lay bis head.” That he was a tax- 
payer is doubtful; for certainly the resource he re- 
Hed upon in looking for a penny in the fish’s mouth 
was a very uncertain one, and it ia not even asserted 
that Peter found the penny there. 

There is some reason to believe that Jesus could 
read, lt ls true; but there Is nothing to show that 
Judas could not, and his being appointed to carry the 
bag rather implies that he was forward in his arith- 
metic.” 

If a man ls to be judged by the company he keeps, 
the reputation of Jesus was none of the best; for he 
was a friend of publicans and sinners. He was far 
from being reapectable, but was accused of belng a 
wine-bibber, a pestilent fellow, a stirrer-up of strife, 
and other naughty things, 

The entry into Jerusalem must baye looked like s 
very insane, fanatical proceeding to the better class 
at Jerusalem, and his claims to miracle-working un- 
doubtedly stamped him as a lunatic or an impostor 
in the minds of the scribes learned in the law. 

What restriction or test would have enabled any 
legal tribunal to recognize the noblest man of the 
age in the victim crucified between two thieves? If 
the Jesuses have their characters stamped upon their 
foreheads, and all men could read the inscription, 
and if the Judases showed a cloven foot which no one 
could mistake, the law might distinguish between 
them; but it is not so. There may be the poesibill- 
tles of a Jesus or a Judas In every child, and only in 
the actual deed can either character be recognized, 
„Only God, says Lessing, ‘‘knows ua as we are, and 
not by our deeds,” Actual crime, therefore, may be 


restrained or punished by society, but differences In 
intelligence or virtue cannot be classified into a 
ground of privilege. No law could have excluded 
Benedict Arnold from office before his treason was 
known; none knew that the ignorant slave Robert 
Small had the sou! of a hero under hia black skin, 
till he showed it by his deeds. 

Universal suffrage iə based upon the faith in hu- 
man nature,—that good is a stronger power in it than 
evil, and that the surest way to bring all the good 
into action ia to give it free play and full responsi- 
bility. Evil is just as powerful in the dark as in the 
light; a mob of ignorant men with the pike and the 
torch are just as dangerous as with the ballot. It is 
the ignorance we must abolish, for we cannot deatroy 
the men. 

In the present reactionary distrust of universal 
suffrage, I see the greatest danger of our institu- 
tions. In trying to escape from it, many of our best 
minds are wasting energies that should be given to 
making it safe, by deepening the moral convictions 
of the people, restoring confidence between different 
classes, and extending intelligence and education 
among all. E. D. C. 

ꝝZgbZjͤ-—— — —— — 
SECULAR UNITY. 


No. XIV. 


The Secular party are going to see If they have a 
little of that sense which they constantly recommend 
to others. They are golng to promote liberal action 
on liberal grounds among the freethought liberals of 
England, For some years an annual conference has 
been held of the National Secular Society, of which 


Mr. Bradlaugh is this year President. Theconference 


for 1876 will meet at Leeds early in June, On the in- 
vitation of the President I purpose attending it, as 
will many friends of mine, leaders of secular opinion 
in various towns. At present Secular Societies in 
this country are taken to be of two kinds, bearing 
two banners, The object which intereate us is, to 
dee whether they might not be ranged under one 
standard, 

The earlier Secular Societies, for which I am 
mainly responsible, accept the universe and the order 
of the universe as they find them,—those being facts 
not to be changed or accounted for, Into the origin 
of the unlverse they do not, as a party, inquire, nor 
exact any agreement of opinion concerning It from 
members, Into theories of aupernatural revelation 
they do not officially look, nor stipulate that mem- 
bers shall look; nor do they require that members 
if they do look—shall look this way or that. They 
concern themselves with the duties of this life (a 
form of piety very much needed), and they separate 
positive principles from speculative questions. 

The other class of Secular Societies, of which Mr. 
Bradlaugh is President, are best known as Free- 
thought Socleties; and busy themselves chiefly with 
theological questions, and debate them considerably, 
debate them some, as Americans sometimes say. 
The public imagine them to hold that the Secular is, 
In some way, synonymous with the atheistic: or in 
some way to imply or include it. This has never 
been laid down officially in any document of the 
society, nor is atheism exacted as a condition of mem- 
bership in any society, However, as it is not dis- 
owned, an ambiguity of position remains which it ts 
desirable to remove if it can be honestlydone. Some 
speakers have sald that Secularism ie a sort of half- 
way house to atheism., The same foolish thing, we 
know, the Catholics sald of Protestantiem. If it be 
true that Secularism means atheism, or necessarily 
conducts to it, I am for saying so. For myself I 
would take no part in trepanping anyone even into 
Paradise. Whoever goes any way that I advise, will 
go with his eyes open, 

It will, however, appear that Secularism is a dls- 
tinctive thing—as distinct from atheism as the [liad 
is from the Logarithm,—if I proceed with my story of 
our projected unity, 

We live, as you know, in a disreputable, not to say 
deplorable, age, when hoary faiths are put to the ques- 
tion in this country, and so respectable a party as 
Satan Is refused legal recognition in the Church. 
Therefore any change we can effect will be regarded 
with approval as our proper contribution to the ec- 
clesiastical innovations of the times. But our capac- 
ity to promote useful changes—which mean prog- 
resa—depends upon unity of action among ourselves. 

In a new movement, like that of Secularism, which 
teaches not merely the right,“ but the necessity of 
individuality in thought, and the duty of acting upon 
intelligent conviction (I say purposely intelligent con- 
viction, for there is too much stupid conviction al- 
ready acted upon), there will be diversity of opinion, 


Among persons so advised, unity can be based only 
on agreements already subsisting. Unity now can- 
not be founded on any new invention in ideas, be- 
cause years would be required to explain it and get 
it accepted. No! we must look among convictions 
established for a basis of unity. The history of free- 
thinkers for two centuries shows plainly what the 
points are upon which unity can be bad to-day. 
There has been and is now agreement among them 
as follows: 

1. In promoting the good of this life for others as 
well as ourselves, and in the duty of doing it. 

2. In attempting Improvement mainly by material 
means, and of neither reproaching the gods nor be- 
walling our destiny, until these means have been tried. 

3, In increasing the motives to morality, by taking 
what care can be taken, that truth, honesty, Indus- 
try, and temperance shall be associated with honor 
and advantage in this life; and In fulfilling the ob- 
ligations of these principles as though they were a 
religion. 

These propositions neither involve athelem, nor 
connote Ít, nor require it to carry them out. Neither 
is atheism disparaged or condemned. It is simply 
left alone as another question altogether, aa la the 
cognate question of futurity, The principles are 
„Secular“ because their proof and scope lie in this 
world. If these are accepted as marks of member- 
ship by any society, that association is Secular, 
Other questions might be ralsed on the platforms of 
the society, but only on the individual responsibility 
of those who put them forward. The society will 
only be answerable for its officia) and corporate prin- 
ciples, and individual members will no longer, as 
now, be able at will or caprice to make other persons 
who may detest his views answerable for them in 
public opinion. The conelse and mighty motto of 
Comte was— Order and Progress.“ There must be 
order, In order that there may be progress: but it 
must be order which admits of progress. That is the 
order which I advise should be established in Secular 
Societies. GEORGE JACOB HoLTOARR. 

Essex STREET, Temple Bar, London. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 
BY R. C. 


The Committee Which has been investigating the 
consiection of Mr. Blaine with the Little k and 
Fort Smith Railroad has discovered evidence which 
decidedly contradicts some statements contained in 
the personal explanation which Mr. Blaine gave re- 
cently in the House of Representatives, Acco 
to the testimony of Messrs, Adams, Fisher, and Mul- 
ligan—testimony supported by Mr. Blaine’s letters, 
or by memoranda in his handwriting,—Mr. Blaine 
has had a great deal to do with the stocks and bonds 
of various railroads, ‘controlling interests” in them, 
etc., at a time when these roads were before Congress 
for legislation. In order to get at the particulars of 
Mr. Blaine’s railroad operations, the Committee sum- 
moned a Mr. Mulligan, of Boston, formerly clerk of 
Mr. Warren Fisher, with which latter gentleman Mr, 
Blaine has done considerable business during the 
ast twenty years. Besides acting as clerk for Mr. 
sher, Mr, oigan is also one of the trustees of 
the will of Mr. Fisher's father, and has always had 
an Intimate knowledge of, in fact has managed, the 
son’s business. With the express sanction and as- 
sistance of Mr. Fisher, Mr. Mulligan took with him 
to Washington a number of letters addressed to 
Fisher by Blalne. Immediately upon Mullignn’s ar- 
rival at Washington he was sent for by Blaine, but 
believing that an interview under the circumstances 
would not be in accordance with propriety, he de- 
clined to go; whereupon Blaine came to Mulligan, at 
the latter's hotel, and requested permission to read 
the letters. Permission was at first refused, but, 
upon Blaine’s promise to return them, they were 
handed to him. Blaine read the letters and then re- 
fused to return them. This astonishing and dishon- 
orable conduct was reported to the Committee, the 
following morning. by Mulligan, whose testimony 
was — . — by Fisher and Atkins, who were wit- 
nesses of a portion of the transaction, and by Mr. 
Blaine himself who admitted the essential truth of 
Mulligan’s statement, 


The outcome of thie affair, so far as the Commit- 
tee’s investigation le concerned, we cannot surmise, 
and, in fact, this has now become a matter of second- 
ary importance. As we write, Mr. Blaine, by advice 
of his counsel—Jere. Black and Matt Carpenter,—de- 
clines to surrender the letters to Mr. Mulligan or to 
the Committee. Ae regards Mr. Blaine, however, it 
is already proven (1) that his lanation in 
House oe Representatives was neither candid nor 
true; (2) that he acted as stock-broker, at least, if no 
worse, under very suspicious circumetances, and in 
connection with railroads with which he should have 
had nothing to do; (3) that he endeavored to tamper 
with a witness who he supposed intended to 2 
to his disadvantage; and (4) that, according to 
own admission, he has been Ity of an extremely 
ore act,—a compound of falsehood and rob- 

ery. 


We have met with no attempt to justify Mr. 


il 
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Blaine’s conduct in retaining possession of the let- 
ters, with the exception of a passage in the Boston 
Traveller, which affirms that Mr. Blaine retained 

ssession of the letters ‘fas any other man would 

ve done under the circumstances.’ If thie state- 
ment be true, we think it is, about time fora new 
deluge and anew race. Even from the evolution- 
ist's point of view, it should not require many geo- 
logic ages to develop from an intelligent monkey a 
race of beings some of whom at least might be ex- 
pected to exhibit a keener sense of honor than that 
which the Traveller now permits to any member of 
the human race. 


The effect of the week's revelations upon the Cin- 
cinnati Convention will be revolutionary. Blaine's 
nomination ia now out of the question; and even if 
it were still possible, political expediency would for- 
bid, as his election would be an impossibility,—a 
fact which his most zealous friends must now — 
But as a plurality of the delegates to the convention 
were chosen for the purpose of nominating Blaine, 
their probable course now becomes a matter of deep 
interest. The Blaine delegates, should they remain 
united, could probably determine the nomination of 
any one of the prominent candidates remaining; but 
it is not at all likely that they will remain united, 
unless, as Is possible, Blaine himself should formally 
withdraw from the contest, and advise them to vote 
for some specified caudidate. This advice a large 

rtion of them would be likely to follow, unless, as 

ô agalo possible, something should occur to destro 
the influence which Blaine still retains. All in all, 
the matter of Presidential nomination is now in an 
interesting state of uncertainty. The queen of the 
Republican chess-board has been unexpectedly cap- 
tured; and although several pawna are pushed tow- 
ards the queen’s place, it ls Impossible to predict 
which one will get there, or by what combinations. 
As regards the Democratic nomination, Mr. Tilden’s 
prospects of late steadily improve, 


Last week’s rumors with reference to Speaker Kerr 
have taken a distinct and very unpleasant form. 
man by the name of Green testifies before the Com- 
mittee that he received, in 1866, through Mr, Kerr's 
Influence, an appointment in the regular army, and 
although a Republican and a resident of New York, 
he received the appointment by Democratic recom- 
mendstion and as though he resided iu Indiana, 
Green declares that for this appointment he paid 
Harney, an assistant doorkeeper of the House, the 
sum of 3450, which sum, Harney affirms, was passed 
over to Mr. Kerr. Mr. Kerr denies that he received 
the money, but has declined thus far to give any sat- 
isfactory explanation of his peculiar appointment of 
@reen, All attempts to break down the testimony of 
Green and Harney have failed, and the matter rasta 
at present upon Harney’s affirmation and Kerr's de- 
nial, with the circumetantial evidence (in the absence 
of other explanation) in Harney’s favor. 


The question of jurisdiction in the Impeachment 
case is at length disposed of, the Senate having de- 
cided that it can try Belknap notwithstanding his 
resignation. It la quite possible, however, that the 
trial may be deferred for sometime. The Senate also 
decided, by a vote of 24 to 20, to return nearly 4800, 
000 of the Japanese Indemnity Fund; directed the 
President to appoint tive commiasioners to vlolt the 
Sioux Indlans and to negotiate with them, if possi- 
ble, a treaty for the surrender of the Black Hills to 
the United States; poe a small pension to the 
widow of the late Admiral Winslow; passed a bill 
pore forthe sale of the landa of the Otoe and 

issouri Indiana in Kansas and Nebraska; and de- 
bated at length and made numerous amendments to 
the Legislative Appropriation Bill. The House, after 
debate and amendments, passed the Army Bill; and 
a bill providing for the sale of the Osage lands in 
Kansas to actual settlers. The tariff question came 
up, but its consideration was deferred. Morey, a re- 
publican Represectative from Louisiana was unseat- 
ed, and William B. Spencer, a Democrat, was put in 
his place. 


Senator Morton, it is reported, procured last week 
the discharge of a clerk from the Treasury Depari» 
mont because the clerk, who had been appointed from 
Indiana, was not iu favor of the nomination of Mr. 
Morton, at Cincinnati. For our present purpose we 
need not ask whether this report be true or not. We 
mention it only to call attention to what we under- 
stand to be an existing rule at Washington; namely, 
that aclerk can be dismissed from any department, 
upon the recommendation of the Senator from his 
own State, without the filing of any charges againat 
him. The absurdity of this rule, from a business 
point of view, is apparent. Its equivalent would be 
to allow a manufacturer or customer to dismiss a clerk 
from a retail store, in the business of which the man- 
ufacturer or customer had no interest whatever save 
a desire to well or a wish to purchase 'goods, The 
making and recalling of appointments by Congress- 
men—an assumption of power which custom is rap- 
idly confirming—is at the bottom of the worst evile 
of our civil service. We need a President with cour- 
age enough to declare that Congressmen shall not 
make appointments to office, and having made the 
declaration, to stand by it with downright dogged or 
donkey stubbornness until its rightfulness is univer- 
sally recognized. 


It is pleasant to find one’s prophecies coming true, 
even when these have been the warnings of Cassan- 
dra. When the Silver Bll” was debated in Con- 
gress, we ventured to suggest that any attempt made 
at present to substitute silver change for fractional 
corrency would be likely to cause more mischief than 
benefit; that it could only succeed with difficulty, 


and that in the event of a rise in the market-price of 
silver our small change would run away from us as 


surely as water runs down hill, The experiment 
bas now been in progress for several weeks, during 
which time small change has remained steadily ata 
premium of from one to three per cent.; the larger 
silver coins are bought up by brokers as soon as they 
are issued, and are sent away to places where the 
premium upon them pays a profit upon their price 
and the cost of transportation; and some of the 
smaller coins remain only because the present value 
of silver is lower than has ever before been known. 
Some day our brilliant legislators will find out that 
the laws of political economy cannot be humbugged 
by Act of Congress, and that apecle payment means 
solid gold and not silver sham, 


The peculiar period of time known in Boston as 
Anniversary Week, seems to hold its own in point of 
attractiveness, and the various meetings held improve 
in character as they become lees sensational, There 
is far less extravagance and seatimentalism mani- 
fested than in former years. One old “war-horse,” 
who yet anuffs the memory of anti-slavery days, man- 
aged to get off, during a speech before the Woman's 
Suffrage Association, the amusing declarations that 
there wasn't a boy in America who wasn't educated 
to steal”; there wasn't an official in the Commou- 
wealth who badn't a stolen coat on his back“; and 
„the disfranchisement of woman was a sin, and the 
disfranchiser of woman was a sinner’’; but, as à rule, 
this kind of nonsense and the various forme of rudo- 
montade were not very plentiful. There can be no 
question but that religious, reform, and philanthropie 
meetings do a great deal of good. At least they fur- 
nish excellent escape-valves for a large amount of 
enthusiasm, which, under pressure, might become 
fanatical, 


Nine students of the United States Naval Academ 
at Annapolis have -been dismissed from the - 
emy upou the charge of a Several of them 
were members of the highest class, had been in the 
institution nearly four years, and were nearly ready 
to begin active service. From newspaper reports we 
infer that the young men were guilty of a «lscredit- 
able boyish trick, and were deserving of severe pan- 
ishment; but that they intended to steal le, under the 
circumstances, a preposterous conclusion, and to 
punish them by a dismissal which entails a change 
of prospects and purposes for life seems to us, at this 
diatance, to be unnecessary, and unjust. We should 
be glad to receive further information with regard to 
the unfortunate affair, 


Messrs, Jarrett and Palmer, of New York, have 
succeeded in running a special train of cara from 
New York to San Francisco in 83 hours and 24 min- 
utes, a rate of speed which, if It could be continued, 
would take them around the world in less than 35 
days. At one time, in Pennsylvania, the train ran 
444 miles without any stop. The most rapid rate 
attained was, we believe, 62 miles in an hour, or, at 
another time, 79 miles in 75 minutes. One result of 
this successful attempt is likely to be a general in- 
crease of apeed of through trains upon all main roada, 


All other news from Europe continues secondary 
in importance to that received from Turkey. The 
deposition of the Sultan Abdul-Aziz (aince followed 
by ble death by suicide) and the elevation to the 
throne of his nephew, Murad, seemed at first to pre- 
sent an opportunity for the settlement of existing 
difficulties, especially as the new Sultan was under- 
stood to be in favor of what may be termed constitu- 
tional reform. But the insorgenta have taken advan- 
tage of the Sultan's deposition to Increase thelr war- 
like preparations and to push their demands for in- 
dependence. According to one report, Servia, Rou- 
mania, Montenegro, and Greece have entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance, and although this 
report has been contradicted, we know that Greece ia 
making warlike preparations, Servia has refused to 
pay tribute, on the 5 that the new Sultan was 
illegally enthroned, Roumania, Bosnia, and Bulgaria 
are in a condition of partial inaurrection, and Murad 
ia resolved to fight rather than to allow European in- 
tervention. To crown all, England is reported to 
have decided in favor of preserving the Integrity of 
Turkey, a phrase which is supposed to mean that 
England will assist Turkey in case other nations In- 
terfere. 

—  _ 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 


BY MES, ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, May 10, 1870. 

Meeting after meeting is still the order of the world- 
ecclesiastical. Christians of every shape and form 
are gathering together, counting up gains and losses, 
and preparing for the coming year. Among other 
societies, that entitled the “British and Foreign Bible 
Soclety’’ has had {ta annual conference, has rejoiced 
over the number of Bibles and Testaments circulated, 
and over the many thousands of pounds which have 
poured into its exchequer. A serious thought is 
“borne in upon my mind“ in connection with this 
wholesale scattering of Bibles. Two revision com- 
mittees are now sitilng, one on the Old Testament, 
the other on the New. They areamending mistrans- 
lations, correcting errors, making the infallible word 
less fallible, and the perfect truth less full of imper- 
fections. Such a work would not have been com- 
menced, had there not been grave reason for it; 
such a shock would not have been permitted to shake 
the easy credulity of Christians, unless it had been 
the only way of avoiding a more dangerous earth- 
quake, To alter the Bible, to change the well-known 
phrases, to overthrow the old memories connected 


* 


with it, was too serions a risk to be undertaken with- 
out the pressure of necessity. Now the work le still 
incomplete, and, if the opinion of Dr. Tischendorf 
be correct, it is necess “to entirely reconstruct 
the whole tert of the New Testament’? Wha! 
leasant news for the subscribers to Bible societlest 
hey have been scattering broadcast all over the 
world Testaments so incorrect that they need the 
whole text to be entirely reconstructed! Then they 
have not been taking the message of salvation to the 
heathen; they have been aching another gos- 
R which if any shall preach, let him be aceursed.“ 
ad not good Christians better button up their 
pockets until they are quite sure they have got the 
right thing, and that there ia not a future Dr. Tisch- 
endorf lurking in some monastery, ready to spring 
upon them the mine of a newly-discovered manu- 
script older than the Siniatlc and more reliable than 
the precious parchment fragmente which lay hid in 
the Mount Sinai waste-paper basket, watched over 
by an invisible eye“? It is sad to reflect how much 
deadly spiritanl harm the Bible Society has done 
during the past year, by persuading the ingenuous 
savage that they have given him the word of God, 
when after all they have only deceived him {nto a 
treacherous sleep from which he will, we fear, only 
be awakened by the trumpet-blast of a new version. 

For our furtber comfort, Dr. Angus, one of the 
revisers, tells us that there are 100,000 different 
readings in the various manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament; 100,000 different readings, and only one 
right? Alas, poor humanity! 90,900 holes into which 
thou mayest s ip and lose thy soul, and only one spot 
of firm ground whereon thou mayest safely rest. 
Truly the ways of the Lord are marvellous, and his 
footsteps are not known, 

The Congregational Union of England and Wales 
has aleo met to sing craises unto the Lord. They 
gathered in the City Temple, the place of worship 
whence was sent across the Atlantic the congratula- 
tory message to the notorious pastor of Plymouth 
Church, The chairman was charged with the duty 
of delivering the annual address, and he selected as 
his subject, “Within the Fold.” Some of his ob- 
servations were curious, not to say impertinent: 
“Doubts and denials, which a short time ago were 
uttered with bated breath, were now blatantly pro- 
claimed. They partook of the 9 character 
of the times, and they could not afford to Ignore 
them. But they need fear nothing. From some in- 
dicationa which presented themselves, It would seem 
as if they might safely leave the potsherds of the 
earth to strive among themeelves for mutual over- 
throw.“ And who are the potsherde,“ pray, Mr. 
Dissenting Priest? Only euch foolish and degraded 
people as Tyndall, Huxley, Clifford, Owen, and men 
of thatstamp. Humility is scarcely one of the virtues 
of the Rev, Thomas Aveling, D.D. He proceeds 
disdainfully: Like Cadmus, the men of letters and 
philosophy were sowin dragon's teeth, from which 
would epring an armed host.“ (It would perhaps be 
hypercritical to suggest to the learned D. D. that it 
was not Cadmus who sowed the teeth, but Jason, 
the enemy of Cadmus.) At first they might think 
that they would be destroyed. But, as was seen in 
the fable, an invisible hand would throw a stone into 
the midat of them, and make them contend with one 
another, till but few remained, and these would as- 
selst in building the city of God, while bis Church 
looked calmly on till the undertaking was accom- 
plished, and then the cry there would be heard, 
This is the Lord's doing, and it ie marvellous in our 
eyes. The metaphor seems rather “mixed.” The 
men of letters are sowing the dragon's teeth; from 
the dragon’s teeth epring an armed host; these fall 
out and fight each other; but, according to the story, 
Jason, who sows the teeth, remaina triumphant, 
while the dragon’s-teeth warrlors slay each other. 
The moral, then, is that the men of letters will re- 
main triumphant, while whatever ia signified by the 
dragon's teeth will destroy itaelf though endeavoring 
to destroy them. The learned doctor should study 
his classice a little more accurately before drawlug 
upon them for Illustrations; Ike Balaam, he has 
essayed to curse the Israel of sclence, and, behold, he 
hath blessed them altogether, and hath prophesied 
in a parable of their ultimate triumph. 

It seems, however, that the dragon's teeth, or 
Jason, or Cadmus, or somebody else, ia to be op- 

To some it might appear madness for men 
to attack that which they—the ministers—knew to be 
impregnable fortresses, and they might feel disposed 
to think that they might enfely be left to their own 
undoing. But there was a method in thelr madness, 
and therefore they must be resisted, and with an in- 
rk re ministry they had nothing to fear.“ An 
Intelligent ministry combating methodically mad 
potsherds la n beautiful thought! There ia only one 
disadvantage about an Intelligent ministry. The 
most Intelligent members of it have a bad habit of 
slipping into infidelity, and joining the ranks of the 
potsherds. 

Dr. Aveling does not appear to be quite easy in his 
mind as to Mesers, Moody and Sankey. He says he 
approves of revivals, but nevertheless he gives a sly 
kick to “the evangelists.” The healthiest condition 
of a church“ is when itis ‘‘not exhibiting a morbid 
craving for this or that delicious spiritual food, but, 
led to green pastures, to find them so satisfying that 
it had no desire to atray elsewhere [to big revival- 
meetings], or to have some shepherd from other 
places [Moody, bien enlenidre] to lead it to more stim- 
ulative, but perhaps more artificlally-produced, food 
job, fie, Dr. Aveling, to speak thus of the simple and 
childlike Moody], that might not be found to be 30 
truly nourishing.” Carried away by professional 
jealousy, Dr. Aveling continues: “I fear there is 
sometimes a propenelty to attach undue importance 
to the coming of evangelista to labor among our 
churches, looking for the advent of proposed revival- 
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Jats as if that were almost essential to the awakening 
of renewed life. Now, though no one will be more 
ready than we are to honor such excellent men as 
were recently among us, or to avow a respect for 
their plety, simplicity, and disinterestedness of alm 
yet are we to believe that the work of revival could 
not have gone on without them? that apart from 
their presence and teaching there would have been 
no success? that they were the sole avant couriers 
of the spirit of God? and that no one else might pre- 
sume to look for and obtain the Divine influence 
which is necessary to awaken people?” In plain 
words: Ie not an Aveling as good as a Moody?’ It 
must be pleasant for Mr. Moody to see the kindly 
Christian feelings his “big success“ has caused in the 
bosoms of his brethren. ould some reader of THE 
InpeEx kindly mail him a marked copy of his broth- 
er's loving remarks? But let him be consoled, For 
limitation c'est la flatterie la plus sincere, and Dr. 
Aveling thinks that perhaps, if they try to be as il- 
literate and boorish as Moody, they may share hia 
success, “We may be certain that God will come to 
us, if we, too, be single-minded [narrow-minded ?]; 
be content even to be thought illiterate, unscientific, 
if we can only succeed in obtaining a hearing for our 
message, Be satisfied with the elmple presentation 
of the truth as it isin Jesus.“ In fact, be as clumay, 
as awkward, as uneducated as a Moody, and then, 
perhaps, God will grant you crowded houses and hys- 
terical audlences. We wish the congregations joy of 
thelr new style of preachers; but Dr. Aveling seems 
to have forgotten all about his ‘Intelligent ministry“ 
who were to cope with the men of science, 

A strange sermon has been preached, one of a 
course to be delivered at the request of the Christian 
Evidence Society, by a Rev. F. J. Jayne, M. A., tu- 
tor of Keble College, Oxford, on the text: “We walk 
by faith and not by sight.“ The preacher appears to 
have fallen in love with the famous saying: “I be- 
lieve because It is impossible.” We were invited,” 
he said, “to confront the darkest and most over- 
whelming of all myateries,—the exlstence of ph sical 
and, still more, of moral evil, in a world made by an 
all-good and almighty Creator.” No attempt at so- 
lution of the problem appears, according to the re- 
port before us, to have been attempted by the preach- 
er, He almply stated that (t became easier to be- 
Neve that we could not know the whole on this side 
of the grave, than It would be to accept any hypothe- 
sis which would claim to solve the mystery.“ So it 
is ‘‘easier’’ to shut the eyes and guess at a good God, 
than to peer steadily into the darkness and try to see, 
„Wo believed some dogmas because they were irra- 
tional, and though that fact set the teeth of fanat- 
lelsm on edge, it had a fascination for us.“ But 
that is just the sort of declaration which pleases 
fanaticism. Only a fanatic could accept anything so 
utterly monstrous. What is the use of reason, If un- 
reason le to be accepted as divine? Surely, thie ia 
the very Nemesia of faith. ‘‘We must return to the 
old grandly illogical position that, though evil was 
above, beneath, around, within us, yet God waa at 
once all-good and almighty.” The position ia cer- 
tainly “illogical,” but does that make It grand“ ? 
According to this dangerous doctrine, the more irra- 
tional the creed the more likely to be true. Then 
why not believe in s dozen gods, In dragons, in anl- 
corna, in flying flery serpents? Why not worship 
stones, lizards, monkeys, images? It would be 
17 andly {llogical” to do all this, and thoroughly 
“irrational” ; no a can serve against It, as 
the confessedly irrational cannot be touched by argu- 
ment. And this from the Christian Evidence Soci- 
ety! Mr. Jayne concludes that ‘tno one had dis- 
covered peace by discussing the problem of evil, but 
tens of thousanda bad found blessing in contending 
against it.“ That is, of course, no answer to the 
problem, but to * 2 againat evil is sound practical 
advice, and as Mr. Jayne le manifestly not suited to 
metaphysics, had he not better confine himself for 
the future to showing people how to destroy evil, in- 
stead of talking about its origin? 

Asan English Secularist, permit me, Mr. Editor, 
to send, through Tur INDEX, a word of congratula- 
tion to the Secularists in New York City. Jenny 
June“ writes me that a Hall of Science“ has just 
been opened in that town ‘‘at 141 East 8th Street, b 
Mr. G. L. Henderson, 8 man of some means,“ an 
that he has been joined in the effort by a,gentleman 
“once a Positivist, and by far the most able man we 
had,” and by another clever thinker. She speaks of 
these as “solid, excellent, earnest men.“ Thus the 
venture opens under favorable auspices, Here in 
England, our “Hall of Sclence’’ in London flourishes 
and grows ever stronger, and is becoming more and 
more recognized as a power to be reckoned with; it 
ia a centre of radical political, as well as radical relig- 
fous, thought, and as s London daily said sadly, 
“The Hall of Science can always furnish the nucleus 
of a formidable political demonstration.“ Why 
should not the New York Hall of Science prove the 
centre whence shonld flow a purifying current of 
political action? Right politica are the secret of a 
nation's happiness, and what but the happiness of 
the nation le the aim of the seculariat? 


Ox A suLTRY Sunday morning the pastor’s little 
pint, of nearly three summers, became wearied at the 
ength of the sermon, and in a low tone of voice, but 
very earnestly, sald, to the great amusement of those 
who aat near: Come, papa; that’s enough. Let's 
go home.” 
— — — —- — — 


I LIKE THE sentiment of the poor woman who, com- 
ing from a wretched garret in an inland manufact- 
uring town for the first time to the sea-shore, gazing 
at the ocean, said ‘‘she was glad for once in her life 
to see something which there was enough of,”— 
Emerson. 


Communications. 
PHILA DELPHIA LETTER. 


PHILADELPHIA, May, 1876. 
To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

Not the least impressive among the many objects 
of interest at the Centennial bition is the scene 
3 within Machinery Hall. There ie this vast 

milding, filled with machinery of every variety im- 
aginable, from its adaptation to the finest work enter- 
ing into the exact mechanism of a watch, to its ap- 
plicability for precius the most ponderous results, 
and all so complicated, yet acting with the utmoat 
precision, as if instinct with intelligence, In the midst 
of all stande the omnipotent, giant engine, which at 
a touch sende life and action into ita entire little uni- 
verse of wonderfully- o subjecta, inertly walt- 
ing for the quickening impulse which its concentrated 
fore can give. The Impression produced le one of 
wonder and admiration at what the eye beholds, min- 
gled with a sense of awe and reverence in contempla- 
tion of the invisible powers of Nature, by whose 
agency all this is wrought, 

Emerson says, ‘‘We see God face to face every 
hour.“ This ie usually understood to apply to the 
works of Nature, in contradistinction to the works of 
man. Brt, thus surrounded oe achievements of 
man, I was penetrated with the thought that God 
was there, the prime inspirer of it all; that, In the 
process of carrying out the grand designs of the uni- 
verse, the Divine Architect, by a chosen method of 
evolution, by long and slow processes, at length 
aN matter to that nice degree of refinement 
which fitted it to serve, in the brain of man, as a me- 
dium of his own intelligence, and that this, through 
man's agency, the Divine could evolve those producta 
which could not be attained by the comparatively 
crude forces of Nature, and which, though usually 
ascribed to the wit and cunning of man, are really 
but manifestations of the Divine idea. 

In a different way is the presence of Divine intel- 
ligence, aa manifested through man, suggested by the 
innumerable products of skill—the contributions 
from all natlons, —to be seen in the Main Hall of the 
Exhibition. Vain would it be to attempt a specifica- 
tion of interesting objects comprised in this seemin 
infinity of devices. To say nothing of the phy 
fatigue of traversing these many long avenues, stretch- 
ing from end to end of the building, together with 
the frequent crosr-alsles from side to side, the eye 
soon becomes weary of seeing, and the mind too much 
bewildered to take In and retain a just impression 
of the multitudinous and widely diverse objects pre- 
sented. To do justice to this grand Exh:bition, one 
needs to take up his abode in the city for months, 
and study at leisure, from day to day, its separate 
portions, In this way the purposes of foreign travel 
might be largely accomplished. Still, much satisfac- 
tion may be obtained from spending only a day or 
two upon the grounds, and thus getting a general 
knowledge and impression of the whole. 

The material advantages arleing from the introduc- 
tion of the arta and productions of one country to the 
knowledge of another are, of course, very great; but 
more important than these is the gain to humanity 
from bringing the diverse elements of it Into familiar 
intercourse and acquaintance. It cannot but suggest 
to the different nations and races, that they are mem- 
bers of one great common family; that the interests 
of one are the Interesta of all; and that a narrow, sel- 
fish policy cannot but be suicidal to the highest good 
and prosperity of any one who should adopt it. And 
80, to the philanthropist and to the man possessing 
the spirit of a true, universal religion, this Congress 
of Nations, with the results of their civilization, can- 
not but encourage hope and stimulate effort In labor- 
Ing for the elevction of humanity to a higher plane 
of freedom, justice, and righteonsness—in short, to 
all that constitutes religion in its highest sense—than 
the world haa ever yet known. A. H. 

— . — m—ůäämw 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


; New Tonk, May 8, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—The sentiment of the working people is 
undoubtedly in favor of haying the Centennial Exhi- 
bition open on Sunday. They feel the need of recre- 
ation as well as rest on that day; and the idea that 
they, as a class, are to be deprived of the benefits of 
the national exhibition, because of the mistaken zeal 
of Christians, is not pleasant to contemplate. Even 
thus early do we hear expressions showing plainly 
that the poor think the Centennial ja to be managed 
80 as to exclude them, in order that the rich may enjoy 
the Exhibition more exclusively ; and so, at the begin- 
ning, the grand possibility of making it a place where 
all might mingle in harmony is thrown away. Whether 
we favor opening the Exhibition on Sunday or not, 
and whether our reasons are Christian“ or not, the 
fact remains, that Sunday ts the people's day,—a day 
when the rank and file wonld turn ont en masse to 
honor the nation’s Centennial by their presence. 

The zealous Christiana in the Commission * 
to this; and what else could we expect from those 
Whose conception of the Ruler of this universe fs 
developed from long years of slavery to creeds which 
reason and science have long since proved foolish ? 

Now more clearly apparent than ever la the neces- 
sity for the meeting of the Congress of Liberale; and 
I hope every earnest man and women who has heard 
of that proposed meeting will, by word and presence 
aud money, assist in making that meetin 
success. The list of money received for this purpose 
grows, but not fast enough to prove that we are in 
earnest. 

There are many who have not responded who can 
and should; and surely another appeal would arouse 


a grand 


them to the propriety of backing up their principles 
by something more sitbetantial than worda, Worda 
do some good, as 3 yop from a coun- 
try paper sent you yesterday, which was suggested 
by a postal — to the, editor asking him “to 
speak for many an earnest word against closing the 
Centennial on Sunday.“ 

But now we should all earnestly help to make our 


Liberal Congress a d meeting, protesting in 
solemn tones against religious slavery. 
Yours truly, „A.“ 


— ͤ————ẽ——dſ 
A BAPTIST’S FREEDOM. 


Mn. Epiror:— 

Do you know of any kind of religious freedom 
equal to thia? 

At one of the revival meetings held here a year 
ago, the Baptist minister of this place rose and 
sald :— 

“I am a free man. There is no ecclesiastical 
ower on earth that has a feather's weight of author- 
ty over me. I think as I please; I act as I please; I 

believe what I please; and I please to think, and 
act, and believe as my Bible tells me to.” 

On another evening he accounted for certain 
strange phenomena thus :— 

“It ig true that infidels often lead moral lives. 
They are good neighbors, good citizens, and just in 
their dealinge with their fellow-men; but they are 
bo because RA are obliged to be, in order to main- 
tain their position. They claim to be as good as 
Ohristiane, and therefore must behave decently be- 
fore the world. A Christian does right simply be- 
cause God requires It.“ 

One night, at the close of an exhortation, this 
same gentleman step forward, and, walking slow- 
ly up the aisle in a fruitless quest for symptoms of 
penitence, unlocked his heavy lipa to proclaim: 
This is a free country. Tis a very free county. 
You can go to hesven or hell, just as you like.“ He 
then passed on in silence, leaving his ponderous 
words to impress the audience. X. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE BARON DE PALM, 


. New York, May 28. 

The funeral of Baron de Palm according to anclent 
Egyptian rites was the occasion for a gathe of 
nearly 4,000 people at the Masonic Temple thie after- 
noon. The deceased Baron, who came to this coun- 
iy fifteen years ago, had expressed a-wieh that no 
Christian priest or minister should be allowed to take 

art in his obsequies. They were conducted by the 

heosophical Society of this city, of which the de- 
ceased was a member. Only those having tickets, 
about 1,500 In all, were admitted to the ning, 
The assemblage was well dressed and intensely curi- 
ous In reg to the nature of the funeral rites, 
They were of a much simpler character than had 
been expected. The coffin containing the body was 
placed on a dais on the platform. On the coffin were 
seven lights arranged in the shape of a triangle, 
Colonel Olcott acted as master and conducted the 
ceremonies. With him were six others to make re- 
sponses. They were habited in long black robes, 
After brief intervals of music the questions and re- 
sponses began, They consisted of cariously-phrased 
questions and answers from a regular ancient E 
tian liturgy, in regard to the nature of God, the hu- 
man soul, and a future state of existence. During 
the questions and answers incense was burned and a 
figure of a serpent, twisted round a wooden cross, stood 
beside the coffin, An old gentleman, who did not 
like the nature of the ideaa put forth in the ritual, 
ordered his daughter to leave the organ, so part of the 
musical portion of the ceremonies had to be diepensed 
with. Colonel Olcott delivered a long address on 
the nature of theosophism, and said the deceased 
Baron, after a long life in courta and a career of am- 
bition, finding nothing in the creeds to eatiefy his in- 
quiries in regard to a future state, found consolation 
in theosophy, After the rites were over the remaln & 
were removed toa vault in the Lutheran cemetery, 
and will, it is said, be cremated as soon as permission 
can be obtained from the anthorities. The body was 
embalmed soon after death, The Times bas the fol- 
lowing description of the scene: The platform or al- 
tar was embellished by an incense-burner which, ac- 
vording to the offices of the soclety, was emblematic 
of the worship of fire, and a wooden cross bearing a 
serpent who seemed to be engaged In an honest 
fruitless effort to bite hla own tail. This was typical, 
according to s member of the association of 'the 
evolution of matter.“ Between the croes and the 
vase of burning incense, and directly in front of the 
stage, 1 the coffin. It was a handsome ebony 
casket, bound with silver, and bearing the name, age 
and titles of the dead gentleman. On it were placed 
seven lighted candles, five of them white, one of 
them red, and the other green; they were aleo intend- 
ed to typify the worship of fire and light. Seated om 
the stage, In a circle behind the coffin, were the presi- 
dent and six members or fellows of the association. 
They were all clad in long flowing gowns of a money 
black woollen material, and each of them bore in bia 
band a bunch of green leaves, which signified their 
“good will and peace toward men,’’—Adrertiser, 

— e 

Tue LOUISVILLE Courier-Journal tells of an one 
eunlous tramp thereaway, who offered a cancelled 
postage-stamp for sale at a high price as a sacred 
relic, declaring that it was from one of St, Paul's let- 
ters to the Corinthians. This ia a hard winter. 


SS en — 

A LITTLE half orphan, four years old, who has 
been taught that her papa ie in heaven, and who was 
particularly annoyed by loud thunder one day, sald: 

‘I wish I could epeak to my papa to ask God not to 
make so much noise up in heaven.“ ae 
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PO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Inpex:— Ti 

LEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 

To Tas DEX Aao., Toledo, O.: 22 
r4 occasion to adver 
tise in your paper during the pras two years 
pete largely, I take pleasure in statine that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
tarns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have! obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
sdvertisement, showing that your paper is 
Kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Yours truly, 

HENRY S. STEBBINS, 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 


duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 


vertisements. Address 
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The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bas Deen organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Frea and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Best matured thonght of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
sod political amelioration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following lst of Editorial Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM B. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mas. E. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Buy. OHARLES VOYSEY, London, England. 
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Every beral should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
- Ba the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
Slam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing charch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
position of the differences between Froo Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
moans of becoming wellinformed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
da vs to meet in the future. 


Almost every nomber contains a discourse or 
lesding article, which alone Ja worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 1 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
8 lettor to the Editor publlahed in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: "That the want of a 

ourual entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sens of the word should be felt in America—that 
such s journal should have been started and Bo 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
dountry, ia a good agu ot the times. There la no 
guch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
ologics] periodicals 1a, aa you know, very large.“ 
And later still: “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 
Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 


months on trial. 
Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 
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Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 88 cents. (Four or more, 29 
centa each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwiok on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity," 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A, B. Alcott,C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meot- 
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cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
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addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owenp T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
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Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Zonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Mesars. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Obristian,” ““Anti-Christian,” and (Ex- 
tra-Christian,"—togetber with the Secreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Donglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 


Wm, C. Gannett, on „The Present Con- 


structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francia E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frotbingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P, Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
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Potter. 10 cents. 
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supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
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No, 1.—Truths for tho Times, by T. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afrmationr” 
and “Modern Principles." MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
anally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE TI, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 3.—Lecture om the Biblo, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ie an over- 
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us m as Ca ros them 
inst Production? ; CENTENNIAL BUSTS. 
Eighth Proposition. 
Froparty is Lnipossttle, Becanse js Fowee Jefferson and Paine. 
ercised only over Finite Quantities, Copies in plaster, boxed, guaranteed against 
Ninth Proposition. ay by, transportation. Price of each, 
Property is Impossible, because it is pow- | $50.00, nd orders to 8. H. MORSE, 25 


Bromfield St., Boston, 


erless against Property, 
THOMAS PAINE. 


Tenth Proposition, 


. is Im dle, because it is the 
Negation of Equality. 
. CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


PSYOHOLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE, AND 4 DETER- 
MINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF RIGET. 

Part 1. 

51. Of 2 Moral Sense in Man and the 


8. 

52. Of the First and Second Degrees of 
Sociab 2 

§ bs Of the Third Degree of Bociability. 

‘a “ 

§ 1. Ot the Canses of our Mistakes. The 
Origin of Property, 

§ 2. Characteristics of Communism and of 


Property. 
§ 3. Determination of the Third Form of 
Bociety. Conclusion. 


SECOND MEMOIR. 
LETTEE TO M. BLANQUI ON PROPERTY, 


Of Mozse's Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE INDEX, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston, Price, 50 cts. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 


, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view in ita manufacture, Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 
and Refitting a branch of our business. 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
767 Washington 8t., Boston. 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 
or 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 


octavo of 500 agos 
poet pald, on 1— pi 


oney Order, payable at Worcester, Mass., 


1 TaxrmonT PLAOE, 
n, Mass. 


PRINCETON, mass. | BOOKS FOR THINKERS, 


TO BOOK-BUYEBS. 


Ploase examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
page, Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
THIS LIST will be furnished to order, 

Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place 
Boston. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Bhillings. For Half Year, Elght Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Elling- 


Bend 25 cts. for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It also contains a list 
of the standard books of thin class. 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
189 Eighth St., New York. 


THE GODS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
Ned severally; “The % Humboldt,“ 
“Thomas Paine,” “Individuality,” and “Her- 
etics and Heresies,” It is handsomely 
bound, and will be sent from this office on 
caon t of Two DoLLags. 


THE INDEX, 
wood Abbot. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Address THE INDEX, 
i Tremont Place Boston Usa, | THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
ataa amie in GREEGORDOMA a AMAA GE at —or— 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- THOMAS PAINE. 
Band to Office at 1 mont Place, Boston, Masa., | eno Alge 67 Henson,” the “Discourse to the 
for TRACTS. Bociety of Theopbilanthropists," the“ Kam- 


ination of Passages of the New Testament,“ 
the *Thoughts on a Fature State," the “Re- 
ly to the Bishop of Liandaff,” etc., otc. 
ce, $2.00, Sent by mail on recelpt of 
price by THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


FROTHIN GHAM’S WORKS. 


I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cts,; ten, 30 Sts.; 
one hundred, $1.50, 

II. THE BIBLE AND BOLENOE, by John Weiss. 
III. Tux SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. Enlarged edition. 


ker. Never before pabilshed, 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cta. sach; ten for 60 
ots.; one hundred, $3. 

V. THE PUBLIO SOHOOL Question, as under- 
8 by n Catholic American citizen 
(Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal 

American citizen (F, E. A ge an 

Horticultural Hall Lecta èb, 13 

and 20, 1876.) 20 cts.; ten for $1.75; one 


Fries. 
THE RELIGION OF HumAnrry (3d Ed.). . . $1.50 


CMI BOOK OF RELIGION. „s.-s... 1,00 
STORIES FROMTHE LIS OF THE TEACHER 1.00 
STORIES OF THE PATBIABONS......-...-. 1,00 


hundred, $15. 
BEABOF AND REVELATION, by W. J. Potter, | BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, AND 
10 cta. (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, OTHER DIsCOURSES..... ies aha d 1.00 
LIFE OF THEODORE PABRER............. 3.00 


$3,00.) 

eae or Carma, by W. H. Channing. 

ots. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, 78, 74, 75. 36 cta. 
each; four for 81.00. 

FEEEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform, 51.30. 


Tae Hierony OF TRANSCEXNDEFTALION 

In New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


penea at a convention held in this oity last 
necesa: 


tonnial Congress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call said Congress to 


titled to send five del 
President and Secretary. 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 


Who believe that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized. 


And who favor the movement to carry out 


the prinelple of 
STATE SECULARIZATION, 


As indicated in the ‘Demands of Liberalism.” 


605 WALNUT Br., ee} 
March 1, 1876. 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
lic of the United States: 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 


al 
n 


ptember for the purpose of makin 
arrangements for a General 


convene at Philadelphia, Saturday, 
July 1, 1876,—further particulara to 


hereafter announced, 


will be en- 
Bs apecial 
representatives — three in addition its 
But al) individ- 
ual Liberals who sympathize with the 
gamara objecta and aims of the Liberal 
agues will be equally entitied and wel- 
comed to seats and yotes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY: 


In order to lessen as much 27 — the 
expenses of the delegates, League is 
— 4 — to elect them as soon as possible, 
and to report their names to the — 
through ita Secretary. All Liberals, dele~ 
gates, or Individuals who desire and in- 

md to participate in the Convention are 
reques also to forward personally and 
immediately thelr names and aa Mos 
addresses to the andersigned t he may be 
enabled to make the moet favorable terms 
ponani for their accommadation. If noti- 

ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season, 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigoed has been appointed 
to attend to the financial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
country for ee ee to the 
amount of One ousand Dollars, 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, thou the 
atmost sible will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies p e to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised §600 of it. The 


Each organized Liberal 0 
—.— 


the interest of Orthodox superstition; it 
would be a pity if all the friends of “Libe. 
and Light" could not do a hundred 
rt as moch forthe cause of national 
evelopment and free bumanity! The 
money all be wanted (and much more 


could be advantageously expended) in pro- 
vang suitable and head-quarters, ad- 
vertis the Co as ibe in advance 


ngre! 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited speakers, paying reporters 
publishing a complete pamphlet report of 
he proceedings, ato., etc. What done 
must be done 

rangements should 


y, Since tha ar- 
completed, as far aa 


practicable, by the first of May. 
All sums donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and s report of 


all expenditures.will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances should be 
Bent to the Lo rig 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


lbelieye that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal Integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be ane economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress, 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


At the prelimin Convention held at 


General Centennlal Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON Y, KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAO RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to ff- 
teen, The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funda. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 338. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 
1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 


property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the emp): ent of chaplains in Co 
grees, in State Legislatures, n he navy and Tailitia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public ropriations for ed 
tional and charitable institutions oF a sectarian charanter 
abal) cease, 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 

L Beare government shall be abolished; and sepectally that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
ae a toxt-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 

ip, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the a tment, by the President of 
the United States or b, 1 aehapark or ine various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1D all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 

3. We demand that all lawas directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing a observance of Bunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


S, We demand that all laws Woking Se the enforcement of 
“Obristian” . wall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial . 

d. Wo demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial in; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and Sdministered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shall be 
consistently, unfilnchingty, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
— Institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
pay le ed loast Interference of the State in matters of 


Tuxerronse, We, the and hereby associate — 
selves together under the following Sagas J ~~ 


ARTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Arr. 1—Tho name of this Association shall be TRA Lrs- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF * 

Arr. 2—The object of the Liberal League shall be to se- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” throughout the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in $ 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when 1 and to cohperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. 3.—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local moe’ „ free disoussions, lectures, 
Addresses, conventions, the platform and the presa in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right, 

Ar. Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be preecribed inthe By-Laws bya 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

a member of the League 
Articles 


by * or her Same to thase of Agree- 
men 
© shall be a President, 


Ar. 6.—The Officers of the 
& Vice President, a Secretary, à 
Hive Committee of tarea membe A 7 ba 
those pertaiming to these offices. The Presiden 
and Secre shall be er ee 

tions of the National Liberal League 


Arti 
a three-fourths vote of the members present at any reg- 
amen: 


‘weeks previous to such moeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTS FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE v. B. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1. 


exercise thereof; g 
Church and State, or granting any special privilege, Im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religions body, or to 
any number of sects or religlous bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
* nor of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. * 
SECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
yablic trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 
tate be deprived of any of his or ber ts, privileges, 
33 or disqualified for the performance of any 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may hold on the subject of relig- 


lon. No person shall ever in any State be required hy law 
to contribute directly or Indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she ts not a volun- 
tary member, 

SECTION 3,—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any clvil division of any State 
or Terri „shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 

ous sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
{natitution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 
ECTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate leglaistion. 


GLIMPSES, 


THE LATEST EDITION of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica estimates that within four centuries America 
will sustain a population of thirty-six thousand mill- 
ions! 

A NEw Liberal League has just been organized at 
Adel, Iowa, and Hon. Benjamin Green elected its 
delegate to the Congress of Liberals. We learn indi- 
rectly of other elections of delegates, but not oMi- 
cially. * 

Tar NINTH Annual Meeting of the Free Religious 
Association, which imperative duties elsewhere for- 
bade us to attend, ls sald to have been as Interesting 
and enjoyable as ever, We are sorry to have re 
ceived no report of the proceedings to supply the de- 
ficiency of personal participation. 


AN ITEM ia floating through the press, saying that 
a clergyman, being Invited to open a State Legisla- 
ture with prayer, uttered the following ambiguous 
petition: “May corruption and sin of every form be 
as far from every member of thie Legislature ss 
Thou art.“ We are almost in favor of appointing 
that clergyman a chaplain, 

A VERY INTERESTING circular on The Sacred 
Books of the East“ was kindly forwarded to us by 
Professor Max Miiller, just before he left England to 
secure a year’s rest on the Continent. It gives val- 
uable information concerning the great literary enter- 
prise to which he intends devoting several years of 
toil, and is republished in full in this fesue of THE 
Inbex. Every one interested in the religions of the 
Orient will wish for Professor Müller a renewal of 
health and vigor, and awalt with keen expectancy 
the final result of his indefatigable labors. 


THE DESTRUCTION of the historic Old South 
meeting-honse was actually begun last Friday, June 
9. By permitting this act, Boston proves {ts Cen- 
tennialiam’”’ to be sheer vandalism, thinly varnished 
over with a pretence of reverence for the precious 
heirlooms of the Revolution. She ls unworthy to 
have the custody of auch things, and will soon be as 
bare of them as Chicago. But what a year to select 
for the display of her cheap commercial spirit“! 
Boston as a city has sunk to the level of a miser who 
should sell his mother’s coffin for the sake of a few 
allver-plated nails. 


THE NATIONAL Woman Suffrage Association have 
opened Parlors“ at Philadelphia. On July 4 they 
propose to issue a “Declaration of Rights’ for wom- 
an, and a Grand Protest“ against the Centennial 
celebration of the Independence of the People“ 
while one-half of the people are political slaves. 
They call upon all women, in meetings, In parlors, 
in kitchens, wherever they may be,“ to joln in this 
declaration and protest, and to send them copies of 
thelr utterances for preservation in a Centennial 
Book. They also announce a great mass-meeting in 
Philadelphia on July 19 and 20, For further par- 
ticulars, address The National Woman Suffrage 
Parlors, 1481 Chestnut St., Philadelphia.“ 

Tux List of subscriptions for the Centennial Con- 
gress of Liberals has swelled so rapidly this week 
that It bids fair to crowd our editorials over to the ad- 
vertising pages! It le like an oak planted ina flower- 
pot, threatening to burst the confines of Tak INDEX 


altogether. Very well: so be it! For two or three 
weeks longer we cheerfully yield all the space which 
is needed to tall the story of the generous enthusiasm 
of the friends of the National Liberal League. It fs 
a story a thonsandfold more eloquent and inspiring 
than any words of ours could possibly be. We exult 
in this proof that the liberala of America ars baptized 
with a new spirit of earnestness for freedom and 
equal rights; and we believe that in the years to 
come every one whose name is there inscribed will 
polnt to it with pride and pleasure. That list is the 
Roll of Honor of this Centennial year; and our chil- 
dren, conning the records of the long conflict by 
which religious liberty in America was made forever 
safe from the crafty assaults of its enemies, will re- 
joice to read in it the names they hold most dear. 

Tae CHRISTIAN AMENDMENT party (miscalled the 
National Reform Association”) announce a great 
convention in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
beginning on Wednesday, June 28, and closing on 
Friday, June 30—just before the Centennial Con- 
grese of Liberals is convened, They publish a lat 
of ninety-two Vice Presidents, all eminent in Church 
or State. On June 7, Senator Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented in.Congress numerous petitions, 
signed by 3,964 persons, In favor of an amendment 
to the Conatitation recognizing the Almighty God 
and the Christian religion.” It is as easy. to vote 
this Christianizing movement dead as it is to vote 
oneself a farm; and it is as easy In one case as In the 
other to execute the vote. The stubborn fact is that 
“the movement moves’’—which is all that can well 
be expected of any movement. These persistent 
fanatics perfectly comprehend the situation; they 
percelve the necessity of making the national Con- 
stitution and the national adminietration harmonize ; 
and they propose to do It by making the Constitu- 
tion recognize Christianity. The Liberal League 
proposes to do it by making the administration re- 
cognize secular freedom, One or the other policy 
must triumph in the end: which shall it be? 

Jonn Henry Newman, who is regarded as the 
ablest Catholic in England, has written: Whatever 
be historical Christianity, it is not Protestantism. 
If ever there were a safe truth, itis this. And Prot- 
estantiam has ever felt It. Ido not mean that every 
Protestant has felt it; for it was the fashion at firat, 
at least as a rhetorical argument against Rome, to ap- 
peal to past ages, or to some of them; but Protes- 
tantlsm, as a whole, feels it, and has felt it. Thie ts 
shown in the determination of dispensing with his- 
torical Christianity altogether, and of forming a 
Christianity from the Bible alone; men never would 
have put it aaide, unless they had despaired of it. It 
ie shown by the long neglect of ecclesiastical history 
in England, which prevalila even in the English 
Church. Our popular religion scarcely recognizes 
the fact of the twelve long ages which lle between 
the Councils of Nicwa and Trent, except an affording 
one or two passages to illustrate ite wild interpreta- 
tions of certain prophecies of St, Paul and St. John. 
It is melancholy to say It, but the chief, perhaps the 
only, English writer who has any claim to be con- 
sidered an ecclesiastical historian is the infidel Gib- 
bon. German Protestantism, on the other hand, has 
deen of a bolder character; it has calmly faced and 
carefully surveyed the Christianity of eighteen hun- 
dred years, and it frankly avows that it is a mere re- 
ligion of man, and the accident of a period. It con- 
sldera It a syncretism of various opinions, springing 
up in time and place, and forming such combina- 
tons, one with another, as their respective charac- 
ters admitted. It considers it as the religion of the 
childhood of the human mind, and curious to the 
philosopher ss a phenomenon, And the utter in- 
congruity between Protestantism and historical 
Christianity is true, whether the latter be regarded In 
ita earlier or in ita later centuries,” 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Sr. Louw, Mo.—M. A. McCord, President; P. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries. 


retary, 
pan Josz, CAL.—À. J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
ecretary. 
TOLEDO, Iwas. Reedy, President; E. 8. Beckley, Secre- 


VaLa, N. J.—John Gage, President; Sue M. Clute, 

retary. 

JONOTIONVILLE, Nes.—J, W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
Easley, Secretary. 

OLATSE, Kan.—8. B. 8. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


DETROIT, on.—W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 


Seore’ a 
BREEDƏVILLE, MI0m.— A. G. Eastman, President; F. R. 
Knowles, e 
W — Mo.—R. F. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 

re A 
Bars, — G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 
F J. D. Walter; Secretary, J. D. 

ruschke. 


Wasuinoton, D.C. — George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Orawford, Secretary. 
AcsueN,O#10,—Jobn Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Treas- 


urer. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Movn.—8. O. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Becrotarles, 

New Yours, N.Y.—J. B. Browu, President; D. M. Bennett, 


Secretary. 

e Mo.—P. V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 

retary. 

Bao Orare, Wrs.—President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy. 

BALBTO, IND. President, T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen. 

nar Se LA.- President, E. Vorster; Secretary, J. 

. E. 
N EET; Mı10o8,.—President, B. M. Green; Becretary, 8. M. 
ohnson. 

OLEARFIRLD, Pa.—S. Widemire, President; H, Hoover, 
Secretary. 

1 Crry, WIS. Obr. Spiehr, President; Robert Cunradl, 

retary. 

AvoustTa, WIS. — Davis Jackson, President; George P. 
Vaux, Secretary. 

Warssrown, N.Y.—L. D. Olney, President; W. A. How- 
land, L. M. Delano, Secretaries. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA,—Mrs. Oarrie B. Kilgore, President; 
John S. Dye, Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE.—Theodoré Fritz, President; D. C. Ziining, 
Becretary. 

MILWAUKEE (Second League).—R. C. Spencer, President; 
R. Boyd, Secretary. 

NOBTHOMBERLAND, Pa.—M. B. Priestley, Prosident; Chas. 
Collins, Secretary. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—E. E. Denniston, President; M. A. 
Dewey, 123 

MEDINA, Mixx. — Allen Grave, President; Taylor Archi- 
bald, Secretary. 

COOPERSVILLE, Mion, — George A. Farr, President; H. 
Potts, Secretary. 

OLITON HOLLOW, N.¥.—Theodore A. Cookingham, Presi- 
dent; Lee G. Graham, Secretary. 

DARIEN, Wis.—Crosby Carleton, President; Daniel Rod- 
man, Secretary. 

SAN Francisco, CAL:—J. L. Hatch, President; A. J. Boyer, 
Secretary, R 

ADEL, IOWA.—George B. Warren, President; T. R. North, 
Secretary, 


The Catholic Peril in America. 


BEPYBLISHED FROM THE “LONDON FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW," 
OF MAROR, 1870. 


BY FRANCIS. ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEER.) 


No donbt can be left in the mind of any one who 
even superficially studies this subject, that the entire 
forces of the Catholic Church (excepting only here 
and there an isolated and half-liberalized Catholic, 
like Senator Kernan, of New York, or Mayor Kelly, 
of Richmond,) are gradually becoming massed in de- 
termined opposition to the public school system, or 
that thelr opposition, which is already arousing an 
aggressive Evangelical reaction, threatens to destroy 
even the present imperfect secularism of the schools, 
and thereby ultimately the public school system it- 
self; for it may be safely said that American votera 
will certainly refuse to be taxed for the support of 
other men’s religions, and that, if they cannot agree 
to support public schools independent of all religions, 
they will sooner or later refuse to be taxed for public 
schools of any sort. And the worst peril of the Cath- 
olle agitation at present Is the possibility of its eo in- 
flaming the jealousy and bigotry of Protestants as to 
lead to a general adoption of church-schools, or 

worse even than that) the effective and permanent 

ortification of the present sectarian features of the 
public schoola by the adoption of measures which, as 
I shal] show below, must lnvolve a tremendous revo- 
lution in the whole theory of American politics. 


SUCCESS OF THE ATTACK, 


The d e of success already achieved by the 
Catholic e ergy in allenatin, 
flocks from the public school system may be seen by 
the public boast of Bishop McQuald, of Rochester, 
New York, who said, four years ago: There are at 
the present time not far from one hundred thousand 
Catholic children in the Christian free schools of the 
State of New York’’—i. e., in the parochial schools 
supported voluntarily by Catholics. Turning over 
the leaves of Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, in every 
diocese there Is seen to be a long llat of such schools, 
with a large number of pupils in each; but the labor 
of adding them all up, which would be herculean, is 
left to the reader. It is evident that the parochial 
school system is in a highly flourishing condition, 
and must he supported by the vast majority of the 
Catholic laity. oever Imagines (and multitudes 
of otherwise Intelligent persons in this country in- 
dulge the imagination) that the Catholic laity cannot 


* The Introductory portion as far as the sub-heading, 
Roux IN AMERICA,” and also a pass: bracketed under 
the sub-heading, TAE ELEMENTS OF CaTHOLIC POWER," 
were omitted In this article as published by the Fortnightly 

% and are bere supplied from the manuscript sheets 
kindly returned by the editor, 


the affections of their |: 


be depended upon to follow the lead of their clergy in 
opposition to the public school-system, should devote 
afew hours to a careful inspection of this Directory. 
To select the very first list of parochial schools, that 
of the archdiocese of Baltimore, as an illustration, he 
would find 61 schools, with a total attendance of 
13,916 scholars, and an average attendance of about 
240. A similar showing is made in all the other 
archdioceses, dioceses, and vicariates apostolic. Of 
course there are not a few individual Catholica who 
are too lax in the faith to give up the substantial ad- 
vantages of à public school education for their chil- 
dren, even for the threats or promlaes of the Church; 
and for the nt the ecclesiastical authorities tol- 
erate a certain amount even of open opposition. But 
It ls the extreme of credulity to be deceived by such 
facts as these into doubting the fixity of the ecclesi- 
astical purpose or the certainty of general lay com- 
pliance. The parochial system is so flourishing, and 
Bo well sustained by lay contributions, as already to 
have seriously reduced the attendance at the public 
schools in many places, and in a few (as in some 
parts of Brooklyn, I believe) to have almost broken 
them up. Bishop McQuaid declared, In 1871, that 
the city of Rochester, New York, in which he resides, 
had 4,000 children in the Catholic schools, and 5,500 
in the public schools; and he added, in the same 
spirit as that of Bishop Gilmour's above-quoted 
Lenten Pastoral: In the years to come we shall be 
more occupled with school-building, and with the ed- 
ucation of our children, than the erecting of 
churches, although this work will not be permitted 
to stand still,” 

Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, like every bishop who has 
spoken publicly on the subject, has decl the same 
policy, and ayowed himeelf ‘‘a stern, avowed, and un- 
compromising enemy” of all schools In which posi- 
tiye instruction In the Catholic faith ie not given. 
The result of this unanimous policy has been to tax 
heavily the pocketa of the people, who have never- 
theless 28 submitted In the main. 

But the Catholic warfare against secular State ed- 
ucation is not alone manifested by the establishment 
of a great independent system of Church schools: 
it adapts itself to circumstances. Wherever the 
Church can get control of the pabis schools, it does 
not scruple to do so; and, If the Catholics ever be- 
come the majority, as they confidently expect, their 
objections to State education will vanish? The 
Louisville, n Catholic Advocate, of August 
12, 1875, published the following letter :— 

“East St. Lovis, III., August 4, 1875. 
“EDITOR CATHOLIC ADVOCATE :— 

“Yours of the 28th ult, was received, but, being 
absent from home, I could not snswer you ere this. 
The scrap of news hailing from East St. Louis is 
true. The Board of Education permits us to select 
our own teachers, and they are approved of by the 
Board according to law. Catechism Is taught outside 
of school hours In the school-rooms, Onur text-booka 
are all right. You seem anxious to know how comes 
{t that our schools are supported by the public funds. 
Well, it is this wise: the majority of our population 
are Catholics, and they elect Catholic directors. 
This is the key that solves the grant, You may 
make any comment you please. I simply give the 
facts as required. 


„Tours very respectfully 
P. 7. OFALLORAY, V. F.“ 


Some of the comments on this letter, made by the 
editor of the Catholic Advocate, ara so instructive, 
and throw so much light on thesubject under discus- 
sion, that I must not omit them, considering that the 
original words are more satisfactory than any para- 
phrase of my own :— . 

“Catholics may from this plainly see for them- 
selves that the settlement of this fretted question de- 

nds altogether on votes. In cities where justice to 

atholice la most easy, there are always a sufflelent 
number of Catholic voters to tarn the tide of election 
in any way they please, If they will but unite and In- 
telligently use their franchise, the only argument 
that can reach the non-Catholic public. It ia by no 
means necessary that Catholics should be in a ma- 
jority in a community to obtain a division of the 
echool-fand,—a small return for what they yearly pay 
for this purpose into the public treasury. It is only 
necessary that they should allow politicians to divide 
among themselves, as thelr own ambition and pgcun- 
iary Interest will always divide them, and then cast 
the weight of the Catholic vote in favor of every good 
man who is willing to support the Catholle claim for 
justice. In this way a comparatively small band of 
voters may elect to office men of their own prio- 
ciples.” 

THE POWER OF À MINORITY. 


The whole world knows bow New York city lay for 
years at the mercy of a gang of thieves and robbers 
called the Tammany Ring, who stole millions upon 
millions of the public money, and kept themselves in 
power by the Catholic vote, which was always ready 
to sapport such „good“ men as Tweed, Sweeney, 
Connolly, Hall, Barnard, MeC unn. In 1869, 1870, 
and part of 1871, under the régime of this precious 
set, sectarian appropriations out of the money raised 
by tax on the property of New York citizena were 
made to 103 Catholic inatitutions, Including church- 
es, hospitals, eet schools, and so forth, to the 
amount of $1,396,389. During the same time, ap- 
propriations were made to Protestant institutions to 
the amount of $112,293, and to Hebrew institutions 
to the amount of $25,852; both together, $138,145, 
All this money was virtually stolen money. The 
Protestants accepted 7 per cent., and the Catholica 
91 per cent. Over and above this, in 1869, the Cath- 
olics got $178,672, the Protestanta 50.500, and the He- 
brews and others $29,788 of excise money. And the 
same story must be told of the succeeding years, 
even after the downfall of the Ring, the amounts 


only being less, down to the let of January, 1875, 
when the exasperated people put & summary stop to 
all further sectarian stenlings by an amendment to 
the State Constitution. But the debt of New York 
city, according to Comptroller Green's statement, 
amounted, on October 1, 1875, to $131,113,906.74; 
and for a very large, if not the major, part of this 
enormous debt the Catholic vote must be held re- 
sponsible, since withagt it the could not have 
committed their robberies, nor their insatiate party 
remained In power. In this manner, the Catholic 
Church, accepting largeases of money which it well 
knew to be stolen property, built up ite costly paro- 
chial schools for the better training of ita children In 
the elements of morals, If {t should be held to be 
directly implicated in the thefts by which it so largely 
—.— and to be consequently unfitted for giving 
nstruction In any morals but those of the plek- pocket, 
ainest the severity of such judg- 
ment, but would find it extraordinarily difficult to 
diapute Its justice. So far as they shared In this pub- 
lic iniquity, the Protestants and Hebrews also must 
share in the public disgrace; but the chief offenders 
have the chief title to the unenviable distinction it 
confers. There te little cause for surprise, if the as- 
— — of the Catholic Church, and its re- 
lentless hostility to thoroughly honest education as 
given in the public schools, have excited ve dis- 

uietude in the minds of all American citizens who 

o not favor a general corruption of public morals. 

Perceiving, then, how easy it ia in this country for 
an unprincipled minority to acquire controlling pow- 
er, and how ready the Catholic Church is to aid and 
abet their plots for ita own sinister purposes, and 
how mischievously it is already using its great politi- 
cal influence to compass the destruction of our onl 
real safeguard, the public school system, every intel. 
gent and sincere friend of free institutions must de- 
plore the garrulous fatuity which so loudly and fre- 
quently urges that because the Catholics are only a 
minority they are not to-day d rous. Isitso pew 
a thing for a minority to govern? Did not a minor- 
ity of 300,000 slave-holders conquer the whole United 
States, compelling us, for many decades, to obey 
their own imperious will? Did not a ridiculously 
small minority, the Tammany Ring, conquer the city 
and State of New York, ruling and robbing without 
check, because thry wəre cunning and organized 
while the great public were stupid, indifferent, and 
disunited? What gigantic and persistent efforts 
were — to break the sceptre of this half-dozen 
of treasury-pilferers, and how small has been the suc- 
cess of those who tried to punish the robbers and re- 
cover the plunder! Minority, indeed! But has not 
the world been ruled by minorities from time imme- 
morial? The Catholic party ls certainly a minority; 
nevertheless it is to-day winning victory after victory 
over the great helpless 2 and will continue to 
do so, 12 itself on the neck of the nation, like 
the Old Man of the Sea on the neck of Sindbad the 
Sailor, unless the majority have sense enough to 
open thelr eyes and enact the measures necessary for 
the preservation of their liberties. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CATHOLIC POWER. 


The elements of its power are chiefly these :— 
[The Catholic theory Is, intellectually considered, 
a self-consistent and logtcally compacted whole ; it can 
be understood, therefore, and over every mind un- 
trained to see the falsity of Its premises 
that mighty power which grows out of this intel- 
ligibility. is is a canse of perpetual fidelity to 
Catholicism among intellectual people who can com- 
rehend logic, but know little or nothing of science, 
Most Protestant theological arguments nst Cath- 
oliclam they see to be mere blunders,—fallures to un- 
derstand what is controverted ; and scientific argu- 
ments against it they themselves fail to understand. 
A high degree of mental culture in certain directions 
is thus compatible with profound faith in Catholi- 
clam; while uncultured people, being relleved from 
the necessity of thinking for themselves, encounter 
no difficulty in submitting to a faith which is only 
presented to them in a simple, attractive, and har- 
monious manner. Few non-Catholics are able to ap- 
reciate this element of strength, from a lack of that 
ogical imagination which is requisite to look at Cath- 
oliciam heliocentrically, so to speak,—from an in- 
ability to discern the rigorous intellectual unity of a 
syatem the premises of which they themselves reject. 
But no one who is competent to comprehend Cath- 
oliciam can fall to be struck with the logical power 
often displayed by Catholic reasoners, or to perceive 
the secret cause why 80 few Catholies become Prot- 
estants: namely, the fact that Catholics are logically 
more true to the premises of Christianity than are 
Protestants, whose system is an Image of gold with 


it might protest 


feet of clay. What makes Catholics apostatize is 


very seldom the arguments of Protestantism: it ie the 
demonstrations of science, the influences of secular 
civilization, the mighty fascinations of spiritual and 
political freedom. Ita intellectual unity deserves to 
be considered as the great cause of the power of Ro- 
man Catholicism, With unerring logical sequence, 
the Church bas drawn out of the original ‘Christian 
confession” its latent implications, and expreseed 
them historically in her own career; and she has 
nothing to fear from Protestantism till Protestantism 
has advanced to the freedom and enlightenment of 
positive knowledge. | 

The Roman Catholic Church fs a universal, politi- 
cal power, foreign nowhere, but everywhere at home— 
a Theocratic Imperialism of the most absolute char- 
acter, both spiritual and temporal—a system of gov- 
ernment claiming and exercising the most despotic 
authority over the action of every one of Its subjects, 
in political just as much as in private concerns, It 
commands the conscience and the suffrage of every 
Catholic citizen in support of every measure which it 
judges advantageous to ita own interests. and thus 
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lays an iron hand on the very roots of all political 
power. It wields this power solely with an eye to 
its own aggrandizement, and aims ata universal do- 
minion which is hostile to every fundamental prinel- 
ple of the United States Constitution and of modern 
civilization, 

In America, where everything is done by voluntary 
association, and where Protestant organizations are 
forced to enter into competition with the Catholic 
Church, the superior efficiency of the latter as an or- 
ganization is indicated unmistakably in the statistica 
of their relative growth given above. There is no 
‘canon law,“ technically considered, which is recog- 
nized by the clvil courts of the United States; and 
the priests enjoy none of the protection against the 
arbitrary authority of their bishops which the ‘‘can- 
on law” itself confers, This isa so-called ‘‘misslon- 
ary country,“ in which the dioceses, however, are 
ream by canonical bishops, not by vicars aposto- 

ic; and the sixty-four bishops constitute a close cor- 
poration, with absolate poner over the priests, who 
are thus mere slaves of Episcopal domination. Far- 
ther, the title to the entire Church property of each 
diocese is vested in the bishop in fee simple; and the 
laity are thus as powerless as the priesta againat him. 
Lastly, the Catholic press ia aa completely under 
Episcopal control as the priesthood and the laity. 
This absolute concentration of all substantial power, 
alike over pulpit, property, and press, makes the 
bishops the most thoroughly despotic body in the 
land, and gives them a degree of power greater than 
they possess in any other country. The appointment 
of Cardinal McCloskey has completed the structure 
of Catholic ecclesiastical absolutism, agalnst which 
there is no powerful barrier except the general pro- 
tective influences of free political and educational in- 
stitutions. Whether this protection will prove ade- 
quate or not, or whether it must be supplemented by 
tive restrictive Jegiilation, is a question for the 
ture to decide. Unfortunately, the case ie compli- 


propegandlves among Protestant sects, 
which dangerously retards the establishment of that 


I have N shown, far more rapidly than the gen- 
eral wealth o 


enough to invest it as much as possible in real estate, 
holding it untaxed in consequence of the policy of ex- 
emption by which the States are preparing à bitter 
future for themselves, and lea t to rise in value 
by the labors of the outside world. In addition to 
the constant contributions they collect in amall sums 
from servant-girls and other poor Catholics, they thus 
contrive to levy taxes on the general community, and 
put their hands into the pocket of every business 
man in the nation. History and experience go for 
nothing with the i and apathetic public, 
who submit to all this in the half-defined bat insane 
notion that somehow or other the laws of Nature are 
not the same here asin the Old World. Meanwhile 
the process continues, and the Roman Catholic 
Church is fast becoming the richest corporation ln 
the land, with all its despotic money power in the 
hands of an Episcopal "Roman Ring, who use it in 
making it grester and more affective still for the over- 
throw of free institutions. 

But greater than all these sources of strength put 
together, is the weakness of the public conscience 
and the unsuspiciousness of the public intelligence, 
The le have too long submitted, half angrily, 
half , to the control of caucus-managers, petty 
rings, and utterly selfish politicians, who are all 
ready to make any sacrifice for immediate 
success, and therefore to make any bargain, however 
corrupt, with those who hold the balance of power. 
Here is the ed point in the defences of the 
public freedom. It ie this moral and mental weak- 
ness of the people themselves, their blindness to the 
duty of the bour or their criminal negligence in per- 
forming it, which makes the Catholic minority so 
dangerous to the country. 

THE THREE PHASES OF PROTESTANT REACTION, 

Such are the chief elements of power, though 
many more might be enumerated, possessed by the 
Roman Catholic Church in its assault on the public 
schools, and (through them) all free institutions. 
But the real peril lies less in the present actual ex- 
tent of this power than in the character of the re- 
action excited by ite direct assault on the system of 
State education. Catholic ambition is rousing Prot- 
estant Evangelical ambition to new and dangerous 
manifestations; and between these rivalries of re- 
ligious fanaticism, each party alming at goune 
power, I believe that the institutions of the Republic 
are certain to be subjected to a etrain severer than 
any they have hitherto experienced. There are three 
leading forms assumed by the distinctively Protes- 
tant reaction against Catholic assaults on the public 
school system i 

1. A movement to surrender State education al- 
together, and to fall back on a system of denomina- 
tional schools. Thie movement, which adopts the 
Catholic premise that doctrinal religious education 
is paramount in importance to all other, and which 
has been to some extent carried out by the astablish- 
ment of Church schools of various Protestant sects, 
has not been a very influential one hitherto. But ita 
ideas have been stated with great force in the New 
York Tribune of December 9, 1875, by the Rev. John 
Miller, in a letter headed State Schools a Mistake.““ 

2. A movement to defend State education is now 
conducted, including reading of the Bible withont 
note or comment, and also Protestant hymne and 
prayers, Thie movement represents the fixed de- 
termination of thè vast majority of Evangelical Prot- 


estants, as proved by the almost unanimous declara- 
tions of their ecclesiastical assemblages; although 
some influential journals whose orthodoxy is very 
imperfect—as, for instance, the New York Christian 
Union and Independent—are in favor of secular 
schools. 

3. A movement to fortify the existing advantages 
of Evangelical Protestantism, both in the political and 
educational institutions of the nation, by securin 
the adoption of a doctrinal amendment of the Uni 
States Constitution, incorporating into its preamble 
a distinct national recognition of Protestant Christ- 
lanity. Thie movement, of which I shall speak 
again, is numerically weak, but representa the logical 
necessity to which the Evangelical party will be 
driven by events, if the agitation of the Catholic 
question continues. 

These are the three phases of Protestant reaction, 
as euch, against the aggressive activity of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Of course there are a great many 
individual members of the Protestant secta who 
favor the principle of absglutely secular education in 
our public schools, and who will fail to act with their 
fellow-believers at the ballot-box. But, on the other 
hand, a great many persons who are totally discon- 
nected with any Protestant sect, will be sure to vote 
in support of the Evangelical policy, whether from 
social, business, political, or other interested mo- 
tives. Notwithstanding the wild and sanguine hopes 
of many liberals, and notwithstanding the loose 
boastfulness of superficial and filppant writers for the 
reid press, no intelligent observer can seriously 
doubt that the vast preponderance of political power 
is at present on the side of Ey lical Protestant- 
ism, whenever it chooses to assert Itself at the polls; 
or that Its strength lies chiefly in ite rapidly consoll- 
dating organization, its wealth, its social supremacy, 
and its power to gratify or defeat political aspira- 
tions; or that its strength Is relatively decreasing 
every day under the opposite encroachments of Ro- 
manism and Infidelity’ on its domain; or that the 
instinct of self-preservation, together with the nat- 
ural conservatism of all power and wealth, will 
drive it to give desperate battle in defence of Its ex- 
lating privileges rather than submit to deprivation of 
them by either of the foes that hem it in. While 
the great struggle over the preg A ee con- 
tinued, public attentlon was withdrawn from re- 
ligious issues to a large extent. But now there is no 
longer any question of universal, absorbing interest 
before the people which can be compared for a mo- 
ment with the question—What shall be the perma- 
nent religious character of American civilization? 
Eeng indication of the deeper currents of thought 
and feeling points to an approaching contest of un- 
precedented proportions im workimg out a practical 
solution of a mighty problem; and, roughly out- 
lined, three t religious are now in the 
fleld, destined each to play a momentous part in the 
immediate future, he Centennial year of the 
national existence marks the n of a political 
epoch, of unknown duration, in which religion is 
evidently to take the lead of all public issues; and 
these three parties are slowly gathering themselves 
KS oe fora s le that must be forever memor- 
able in the history of the race. 

THE CATHOLIC PARTY. 

The first of these ties—the Roman Catholic 
Church—I have already safficiently described as it 
exista in the United States. Its power has been suf- 
ficiently proved by the fact that it has deliberately 
selected the field of battle for the first great shock of 
arms; namely, the public school system. It has 
also selected its own time, and made the first attack 
in force, and compelled ita antagonists to assume the 
defensive attitude, 

THE EVANGELICAL PARTY, 


The second of the three parties is the Protestant 
8 party, not compacted into one powerful 
organization like the Catholic Church, but composed 
of several great sects, and a warm of minor ones, 
and weakened by mutual jealousles, discordant in- 
terests, and rival ambitions. But, politically consid- 
ered, it ia very likely to unite on some definite 
measure which shall be ‘‘unsectarian’’ as to Ita own 
component factions, yet “sectarian” as to both Cath- 
olica and ‘“‘infidels,’ whom it dreads and hates as 
heartily as it does the Catholics, It has taken up 
the phrase non-sectarlan schools," as its watch- 
word; but by this it moana the echools as now con- 
ducted, with Protestant prayers, hymns, and script- 
ures. The studied ambiguity of this phrase (which, 
properly interpreted, would satisfy the friends of 
positive or secular education) is one of the danger- 
ons elemente of the situation,- That the present 
achool system is rendered in the large and true sense 
sectarian by the aupport of Protestant worship, 
would be stoutly denied by the vast majority of Prot- 
eatant Evangelicals; but they are prepa to fight 
to the death in defence of this strictly sectarian wor- 
ship, as the flag of Protestantism floating over the 
public schools. This was a leading issue in the Ohio 
campaign during the summer and autumn of 1875; 
and it promises to be a leading issue in the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1870. It is only by keeping the am- 
biguity of the word ‘‘sectarian’’ in mind that recent 
events can be understood in their full significance, 
On September 20, at Dea Moines, Iowa, President 
Grant made at the Reunion of the Army of the 
Tennessee one of the most important speeches ever 
delivered in this country, for it marked the definite 
introduction of the achool question into national 
polites. Taking his cue from this speech, the Hon. 
ames G. Blaine, late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and a well-known aspirant for the Pres- 
idency, wrote a private letter to an Ohio friend, 
under date of October 20th, proposing a form of 
amendment to the Constitution. This letter was 
not published till more than à month later, when it 


made a great sensation; and on December 13th, Mr. 
Blaine formally proposed his amendment In the 
House, with slight modifications, as follows: 

“No state shall make a law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation in an; 
State for the sup of public schools, or deriv: 
from any public fund therefor or any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of 
any religions sect; and no money or lands eo devoted 
ae be divided among religious sects or denomina- 

ons. 

Thia amendment ia a direct blow aimed at the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in the interest of Evangelical 
Protestantism ; for, if passed, it will defeat the Cath- 
olle effort to get control of or else divide the school 
fands, and at the same time will leave the Protes- 
tante in undlaturbed mastery of the schoola them- 
selves. Mr. Blalne's proposition is a pretty evident 
bid for the support of the Evangelical party in the 
approaching political contest. But the President, in 
hie annual message to Congress, dated December 
Tth, had already recommended measures still more 
sweeping, which bave astounded the 8 
their boldness, and laxed all parties alike, ey 
include, among other things e taxation of all 
church property (with “poasibly”? the exception of 
church edifices), the establishment of compulsory 
education so far as to make illiteracy a cause of dis- 
enfranchisement after 1890, and the forma) declara- 
tion that Church and State shall be forever separate 
and distinct. With reference to the schools, I quote 
bis language :— 

“As the primary step, therefore, to our advance- 
ment In all that has marked our progress in the past 
century, I suggeat for your earnest consideration, 
and most earnestly recommend lt, that a Conetita- 
tional Amendment be submitted to the leglelatures 
of the several States for ratification, making it the 
duty of the several States to establish, and forever 
maintain, free public schools adequate to the educa- 
tion of all the children in the rudimentary branches, 
within thelr respective limits, lrreapective of sex, 
color, birthplace, or oa forbidding the teaching 
in said schools of religions, atheletic, or Pagan ten- 
ets, and prohibiting the granting of any school funds 
or schoo! taxes, or any part thereof, either by legie- 
lative, municipal, or other authority, for the benefit, 
orin aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious sect 
or denomination, or in aid, or for the benefit of any 
other object of any nature or kind whatever.“ 

It is at present uncertain whether the President 
means to include Protestant worship ander teaching 
religious tenets’; but the courts could hardly con- 
true the phrase so strictly, His language, like Mr. 
Blaine’s, is een more than a single construction; 
and it would ly be just to insist on any particu- 
lar one. Unfortunately ambiguous enge is 
no new thing in American politics, But the flood- 

ates are opened, and the public must be prepared 
or a deluge of propositions to amend the Constitu- 
tion, Itis a grave and anxious time for patriots. 
The school question is now fairly up for discussion 
and declelon, and the form it has Inevitably taken 
that of a constitutional amendment—cannot fail to 
call public attention to another proposed amend- 
ment, which has been lying for years like a lighted 
slow-match near a powder-magazine, 


THE ‘‘CHRISTIANIZERS,” OR EVANGELICAL BRADI- 
OALS, 


The Protestant Evangelical party are evidently de- 
termined not to consent to the thorough seculariza- 
tion of the school aystem ; they are doggedly reselved 
to keep the Bible in the schools, Starting with this 
foregone conclusion, thore is an extreme left wing 
of the party which discerns the defective legal guar- 
antees for the perpetuation of religious wors in 
the schools, and is shrewd enough to see that there 
is no way to tuate it without some formal re- 
cognition of Protestant Christianity in the sing 
mental law of the land. Every great question, 
the slavery question, must be finally settled in this 
2 by a constitutional amendment. To de- 
fend the existing Christian features of the govern- 
ment” (for, notwithetanding the theoretical separa- 
tion of Church and State, we have many such sur- 
vivals“ of a pre-national period), these long-headed 
men, with the enthusiasm which is easily generated 
by clear conviction in logical minds, declare the ab- 
solute —, to their canse of some adequate 
change in the Constitution, which ſe, thanks to the 
wisdom of its heterodox framers, a purely secular 
document from beginning to end, and contains not a 
clause or word by which, in the United States 
Courts, the Christian features“ alluded to could 
possibly be defended DT a strong effort for their 
abolition. Consequently they propose to amend the 
preamble of the Constitution, which is Ita enacting 
clause, 60 as ‘‘sultably to express our national recog- 
nition of Almighty od as the author of national 
existence and the source of all power and authority 
in civil government, of Jesus Christ as the Ruler of 
nations, and of the Bible as the fountain of law, and 
the supreme rule for the conduct of nations,” 

“The birth of the movement for thie purpose,“ 
saya the Rev. David MacAllister, ona of the leaders 
of it, may be dated from the 4th day of February, 
1888.“ Its first convention was held at Xenia, Ohio; 
and a similar convention, without any knowledge 
of the other, was held at Sparta, Illinois, on Febru- 
ary Oth of the same year. Since then, numerous 
conventions have been held in different parta of the 
country on behalf of the movement, and have been 
neually largely attended and widely reported. Unit- 
ed States Senators, Governors, Judges of the Su- 

reme Courts of the United States and of many 
Blates and Territories, presidente and professors of 
colleges, bishops and clergymen of many denomina- 
tions, and numerous dignitaries of all sorte, have 
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been found to lend the sanction of their names to 
these conventions and the object for which they are 
held, A weekly journal is published in Philadel- 
phia as the organ of the movement, called the Christ- 
tan Statesman, and edited by the Rev. T. P. Steven- 
son, an able and earnest man. A National Reform 
Association is about to be incorporated for the more 
effectual prosecution of the cause, Public petitions 
for thia “Christian Amendment,“ as it has been ap- 
propriately designated by those who perceive that 
tba real object is to make Christianity the established 
religion of the United States, have long been circu- 
lating for signatures; and it has been declared that 
2,000,000 signatures are to be collected and presented 
to Congress in its support by the next 4th of July. 
That this movement is a thoroughly vital one, and 
certain sooner or later to create a fanatical enthusl- 
asm of a very dangerous character, I became more 
than ever profoundly convinced on attending the 
national convention of these men at Cincinnati in 
1872. It is a movement strong with all the strength 
of fixed moral purpose and of logic applied un- 
answerably to the universally accepted premises of 
the Evangelical Protestant faith; and now that the 
time is evidently drawing near for amending the 
Constitution with reference to the religious ſesue, 
those who are determined to keep the banner of Pro- 
testant Christianity flying over the public schools 
will soon come to see that they cannot ultimately 
succeed except through the success of this Christian 
Amendment, All that is wanting is to fire the 
Evangelical heart”: and if the aggressiveness of 
Rome cannot do this, nothing can. President 
Grant’s proposed amendment is not enough; Mr. 
Blaine’s is not enough; nothing but this thorough- 
going Christian Amendment will impregnably fortify 
the Bible in the schools. The brain and the soul of 
the whole Protestant party are in this body of ex- 
tremists,—thia squad of determined soldiers of the 
Cross, who have carried on undauntedly their weary 
thirteen years’ warfare in the face of indifference 
and opposition, and now see the decisive hour ap- 
proaching. I know the tone of intense moral en- 
thusiasm, as every one does who ever heard Garrison 
and Phillips and their followers in the anti-slavery 
warfare; and it is a perilous thing for liberty when 
a manifest spirit like that of the “original abolition- 
ists“ can be enlisted in the cause of a Christian 
Amendment. For this measure means disfranchise- 
ment and disability to hold office for every conscien- 
‘ous freethinker; and that means the concentra- 
tion of all political power in the hands of bigota with 
conscience, or hypocrites without It, and that muat 
mean, in the end, a million-fold more cruel civil war 
than the one that so lately filled the land with blood 
and with tears, Need more be said? 
THE CATHOLIC PERIL, 


This, then, le the Catholic peril in America,—not 
alone that the Roman Catholic Church may become 
a ruling majority, or (what le worse) a ruling minor- 
ity, with all the measureless miseries and mlschlefs 
of such rule, but that, in order to strengthen the Re- 
public against the possibility of such rulership, the 
great Protestant party may resort to measures in- 
volving a revolutionary subversion of the funda- 
mental principle of the Republic Itself. For a hun- 
dred years our national life has been slowly develop- 
ing into a more complete accordance with the prin- 
ciple that the Charch and State can be and ought to 
be wholly separate. To reverse this principle now 
would be national ruin—a melancholy failure of the 
— talon of establishing a great civilization on 
universal reverence for the rights of man. It would 
not De our loss alone, but the world’s as well; for 
the vitality of American institutions is in their 
strictly universal and cosmopolitan character, and in 
their adaptability to every community which has 
reached a certain average of popular intelligence and 
independence of character. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


defeat all auch changes, and to carry forward 
toa higher, fuller, and nobler realization, the na- 
tional ideal of a purely secular government, is the 
one object of the third great party of which I spoke. 
By this term I mean the vast unorganized body of 
all those who accept in its fulness the conception of 
a State absolutely emancipated from all ecclesinsti- 
cal dictation or influence, and who intelligently 
defend the total separation of State and Church, 
Many such may be found, doubtless, among the 
nominal Protestants,—a few among the nominal 
Catholics; but the great majority sre unconnected 
with ecclesiastical organizations. In this age of 
slowly disintegrating beliefs, the positive conception 
of a purely secular or civil State finds a hearty wel- 
come in many minds which are not yet wholly rid of 
all contradictory conceptiona; the contradictions, 
however, may be unconsciously harbored and practi- 
cally inoperative, so far as conduct is concerned. All 
such are Liberals, in the broad sense I intend; and 
the trae Liberal party must be held to include all 
citizens who comprehend and embrace the principle 
of absolutely secular government, whatever their 
opinions may be in religious matters. 

Now this great third party, being unorganized, is 
of yet undetermined strength. For the first time in 
our national history, questions are arising for solu- 
tion at the polls which will reveal its actual numbers 
aud power. But their political programme, enumer- 
ating the points on which reform is actually re- 
quired in order to render the State totally secular in 
ite administration as well as in its theory, has been 
drawn up as follows in the so-called “Demands of 
Liberalism” :— 

“l. We demand that churches and other ecclesi- 
astical property shall no longer be exempt from just 
taxation. 

“2, We demand that the employment of chaplaina 
in Congress, in State Legislaturea, in the navy and 


militia, and in prisons, asylume, and all other in- 
stitutions supported by public money, shall be dia- 
continued, 

“3, We demand that all public appropriations for 
educational and charitable Institutions of a sectarian 
character shall cease. 

“i, We demand that all religious services now sus- 
tained by the government shall be abolished; and 
2 that the use of the Bible in the public 

ools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or avow- 
edly as a book of religious worship, shall be pro- 
hibited. 

„5. We demand that the appointment, by the Pres- 
ident of the United States or by the Governors of 
the various States, of all religious feativals and fasts 
shall wholly cease, 

“6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courta 
and In all other departments of the government shall 
be abolished, and that simple asflirmation under the 
pains and penalties of perjury shall be established in 
its stead. 

J. We demand that all pr: directly or indirectly 
enforcing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath 
shall be repealed. 

„8. We demand that all laws looking to the en- 
forcement of ‘Christian’ morality shall be abrogated, 
and that all laws shall be conformed to the require- 
ments of natural morality, equal rights, and impar- 
tial liberty. 

“9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions 
of the United States and of the several States, but 
also in the practical administration of the same, no 
privilege or advantage shall be conceded to Christian- 
ity or any other epecial religion; that our entire 
political system shall be founded and administered 
on a purely secular basia; and that whatever changes 
shall prove necessary to this end shall be consist- 
ently, unflinchingly, and promptly made.” 

These ‘Demands of Liberalism,” originally pub- 
lisheo in the Tue INDEX (a weekly journal now 
printed in Boston), on April d, 1872, have been 
copied and scattered all over the country through 
other publications, Early in 1873, Liberal Leagues“ 
degan to be organized on them as a basis of action, 
and now number at least thirty, and probably more; 
but they have accomplished little in the way of tan- 

ble results, In fact, the time is hardly yet arrived 

or opportunities of efficient action, 

Although the actual organization of this party is 
as yet inconsiderable, no thoughtful man will from 
thie circumstance draw any augury as to ita future; 
he will rather study closely the principles it repre- 
sents, and ite necessary relation to the issues which, 
as I have shown, are already compelling the atten- 
tion of President, Congress, and people. It is ab- 
solutely impossible that the religious agitation Into 
which the Catholic attack on the schools has pre- 
cipitated the people of the United States should long 
continue, without calling out from an immense party 
some powerful affirmation of the fundamental prin- 
cipis fot the Total Separation of Church and State]. 
I believe that this party will speedily be a majority 
of the whole people. Even the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal party are accustomed to accept this principle ver- 
bally; what is wanted is to convince them of the ne- 
cessity of ite thorough practical application. 


THE FIRST BATTLE-FIELD, 


Two representative gatherings are to be held in 
Philadelphia, at the great Centennial Exposition of 
1876, which will bring out in bold, dramatic, and 
almost startling opposition the antagonistic ideas 
now agitating the nation. The advocates of the 
Christian Amendment of the Constitution have called 
a great convention in support of that ominous meas- 
ure, and will appeal to the now rapidly reviving 
bigotry of the Protestant party to take the only ste 
which can perpetuate their present power. The ad- 
vocates of the Demande of Liberalism” and the 
Religious Freedom Amendment,“ have also called 
a convention in support of the movement for thor- 
ongh secularization of the State, and will appeal to 
the enlightened patriotism of all American citizens 
to carry out the measures which may be necessary 
to that greatend. The one convention would undo 
the work of the forefathers, and prevall upon the 
children to abandon forever the great principle of 
the divorce of Church and State, by which the Re- 
public has thus far prospered, in order to restora the 
antiquated mischief of a State taking its laws from 
the Church. The other convention would fulfil and 
perfect the forefathers’ work, and prevail upon the 
children to complete the structure they have inher- 
ited, by carrying the same great principle to ita con- 
summation in a State whose fundamental law shall be 
the natural reason and conscience of the people, 
without a vestige of supernaturaliam in its govern- 
ment or administration. In the vast crowd of other 
interests and excitements, both these conventions 
may peu comparatively without notice at the time; 
but the future student of history may yet point back 
to them as the negative and positive electrodes of a 
great battery of moral forces, and note here the first 
spark of a discharge deatined to shake a continent to 
ita foundations. 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM still survives in North and 
South Wales and the Border. At a funeral a hire- 
ling, who lives by such services, has handed over to 
him a loaf of bread, a maple bowl full of beer or 
milk, and a sixpence, in consideration of which he 
takes upon him all the alna of the defunct, and frees 
him or her from walking after death.“ The scape- 
goat is called a ‘‘Sin-eater.” People who laugh at 
this absurdity think nothing of accepting the immor- 
al doctrine of the Atonement, which has for its lead- 
ing idea that one man can take upon himself the sins 
of others, who shall then go scot-free.—Liberal 
Christian. 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 


TRANSLATED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES BY VARIOUS 
ORIENTAL ACHOLARS, AND EDITED BY F. MAX MUELLER. 


Apart from the interest which the Sacred Books of 
all religions possess in the eyes of the theologian,. 
and, more particularly, of the missionary, to whom 
an accurate knowledge of them is ss indispensable as 
a knowledge of the enemy’s country is to a general, 
these works have of late assumed s new importance, 
as viewed in the character of ancient historical docu- 
ments. In every country where Sacred Books have 
been preserved, whether by oral tradition or by writ- 
ing, they are the oldest records, and mark the begin- 
ning of what may be called documentary, in opposi- 
tion to purely traditional, history. 

There is nothing more ancient in India than the 
Vedas; and, if we except the Vedas and the literas- 
ture connected with them, there is again no literary 
work in India which, so far as we know at present, 
can with certainty be referred to an earlier date than 
that of the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists. What- 
ever age we may assign to the various portions of the 
Avesta and to their final arrangement, there is no 
book in the Persian language of greater antiquity 
than the Sacred Books of the followers of Zarathus- 
tra, nay, even than thelr translation in Pehlevi. 
There may have been an extensive ancient literature 
in China long before Kung-fu-tze and Lao-tze; but 
among all that was rescued and preserved of it, the 
five Klug and the four Shoo claim again the highest 
antiquity. As to the Koran, it is known to be the 
fountain-head both of the religion and the literature 
of the Arabe. 

This being the case, it was but natural that the 
attention of the historian should of late have been 
more strongly attracted by these Sacred Books, as 
likely to afford most valuable information, not only 
on the religion, but aleo on the moral sentiments, the 
social institutions, the legal maxims, of some of the 
most important nations of antiquity. There are not 
many nations that have preserved sacred writings, 
and many of those that have been preserved have but 
lately become accessible to us In their original form, 
through the rapid advance of Oriental scholarship in 
Europe. Neither Greeks, nor Romans, nor Germans, 
nor Celts, nor Slaves have left us anything that 
deserves the name of Sacred Books. The Homeric 
prens are national epics, like the Rámáyana, and the 
Nibelange; the Homeric hymns have never received 
that general recognhion or sanction which alone can 
impart to the poetical effusions of personal piety the 
sacred or canonical character which je the distin- 
guishing feature of the Vedic hymns, The sacred 
literature of the early inhabitants of Italy seems 
to have been of a liturgical rather than of a purely 
religious kind; and whatever the Celts, the Germans, 
the Slaves, may have sessed of sacred traditions 
about their gods and heroes, having been handed 
down by oral tradition chiefly, bas perished beyond 
all hope of recovery. Some portions of the Eddas 
alone give us an idea of what the religious and heroic 

try of the Scandinavians may have been. The 
gyptians possessed Sacred Books, and some of them, 
anch as the Book of the Dead, have come down to us 
in various forms. There is a translation of the 
Book of the Dead by Dr. Birch, published in the 
fifth volume of Bunsen’s Egypt, and a new edition 
and translation of this Important work may be ex- 
ected from the combined labors of Birch, Chabas, 
epsius, and Naville. In Babylon and Agsayria, too 
important fragmenta of what may be called a sacred 
literature have lately come to lyh. The interpreta- 
tion, however, of these hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
texts ie as yet so difficult that, for the present, they 
ara of interest to the scholar only, and hardly avail- 
able for historical purposes. 

Leaving out of consideration the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, It a 9 that the only great 
and original religions which profese to be founded on 
Sacred Books,“ and have preserved them in manu- 
script, are:— 

1. The religion of the Brahmans. 

2. The religion of the followers of Buddha. 

3. The religion of the followers of Zarathustra. 

4. The religion of the followers of Kung-fu-tze. 

5. The religion of the followers of Lao-tze. 

6. The religion of the followers of Mohammed. 

A desire for s trustworthy translation of the 
Sacred Books of these six Eastern religions has often 
been expressed. Several have been translated Into 
English, French, German or Latin; but in some cased 
these translations are difficult to procure; in others 
they are loaded with notes and commentaries, which 
are intended for students by profession only. Ori- 
ental scholars have been blamed for not having as yet 
supplied a want so generally felt, and so frequently 
expressed, of a complete, trustworthy, and readable 
translation of the principal Sacred Books of the East- 
ern religions, The reasons, however, why hitherto 
they have shrunk from such an 883 are 
clear enough. The difficulties in many cases of giv- 
ing complete translations, and not selections only, 
are very great. There is still much work to be done 
in a critical restoration of the original texta, in an 
examination of their grammar and meters, and in 
8 exact meaning of many words and 
passages. That kind of work is naturally far more 
attractive to scholars than a mere translation, ca 
ularly when they cannot but feel that, with the 
progress of our knowledge, many a passage which 
now seems clear and easy. may, on being reexamined, 
assume anewimport. Thus while scholars, who are 
most competent to undertake a translation, prefer to 
devote their time to more special researches, the 
work of a complete translation is deferred to che 
future; and historians are left under the impression 
that Oriental scholarship is still in so unsatisfactory 


* Introduction to the Sctence of Religion, by F. Max 
Müller (Longmans, 1873), p. 104. 
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a state as to make any reliance on translations of the 
Veda, the Avesta, or the Tao-te-king extremely haz- 
ardous, 

It is clear, therefore, that a translation of the 
principal Sacred Books of the East can be carried out 
only at a certain sacrifice. Scholars must leave, for 
a time, their own special researches, in order to ren- 
der the genera! results already obtained accessible to 
the public at large, And even then, really useful 
results can be achieved viribus unitis only. If four of 
the best Egyptologists have to combine in order to 
produce a satisfactory edition and translation of one 
of the Sacred Books of ancient Egypt, a much larger 
number of Oriental scholars will be required for 
translating the Sacred Books of the Brahmans, the 
Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, the followers of Kung- 
fu-tze, Lao-tze, and Mohammed. 

Lastly, there waa the most serious difficulty of all, 
a difficulty which no scholar could remove; viz., the 
difficulty of finding the funds necessary for carrying 
out so large an undertaking, No doubt there exists 
at present a very keen interest in questions con- 
nected with the origin, growth, and decay of religion; 
bat much of that interest is theoretic rather than 
historical. How people mighi or could or should 
have elaborated religious ideas is a topic most 
warmly discussed among psychologists and the- 
ologlans; but a study of the documents in which 
alone the actual growth of religions thought can 
be traced is much neglected, A faithful, unvar- 
nished prose translation of the Sacred Books of 
India, Persia, China, and Arabia, — i it may, 
interest careful students, will never, fear, ex- 
cite a wide-spread interest, or command a circula- 
tion large enough to make it a matter of private 
enterprise and commercial speculation. 

No doubt there is much In these old books that is 
startling by its very simplicity and truth, much that 
is elevated and elevating, much that is beautiful and 
sublime; bat people who have vague ideas of prime- 
val wisdom and the splendor of Eastern poetry will 
soon find themselves grievously disappointed. It 
cannot be too strongly etated, that the chief and, in 
magny caror, the only interest of the Sacred Books of 
the East is historical; that much in them ia extremely 
childish, tedious, if not repulsive; and that no one 
but the historian will be able to understand the im- 
ponant lessons which they teach. It would haye 

n impossible to undertake a translation even of 
the most important only of the Sacred Books of the 
East, without the support of an academy or a unlver- 
sity which recognizes the necessity of rendering these 
works more generally accessible, on the same grounds 
on which it recognizes the duty of collecting and 
exhibiting in museums the petrifactions of by-gone 
ages, little concerned whether the public admires the 
beauty of fossilized plants and broken skeletons, an 
long as hard-working students find there some light 
for reading once more the darker pages in the history 
of the earth. 

Having been so fortunate as to secure that support, 
having also received promises of assistance from 
some of the best Oriental scholars in England and 
Indis, I hope I shall be able, after the necessary prep- 
arations are completed, to publish about three volumes 
of translations every year, selecting from the stores of 
the six so-called ‘‘book-religione’’ those works which 
at present can be translated, and which are most 
likely to prove useful. All translations will be made 
from the original texts; and, Where good translations 
exist already, they will be carefully revised by com- 


tent scholars. Such isthe bulk of the religious. 


iterature of the Brahmans and the Buddhists, that 
to attempt a complete tranalation would be far be- 
2 the powers of one generation of scholars. Still, 
the interest In the work itself should continue, 
there is no reason why thie series of translations 
should not be carried on, even after those who com- 
menced It shall have ceased from thelr labors. 

What I contemplate at present—and I am afrald, at 
my time of life, even thie may seem too sanguine—is 
no more than aseries of twenty-four volumes, the 
publication of which will probably extend over 
eight years. In this series I hope to comprehend 
the following booka, though I do not pledge myself 
to adhere strictly to this outline :— 

1, From among the Sacred Books of the Brahmans 
I hope to give a translation of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. lle I shall continue my translation of 
selected hymnes of that Veda, a traduction raisonnée 
which is intended for Sanskrit scholars only, on the 
same principles which I have followed in the first 
volume,“ explaining every word and sentence that 
seems to require elucidation, and carefully examin- 
ing the a Eee of previous commentators, both 
mative and Euro „I intend to contribute a freer 
translation of the hymns to this seriea, with a few ex- 
planatory notes only, such as are absolutely nevessary 
to enable readers who are unacqnainted with Sanskrit 
to understand the thoughts of the Vedic poets. The 
translation of perhaps another Sanhitd, one or two of 
Bribmanas, or portions of them, will have to be in- 
cluded in our series, as well as the principal Upani- 
shade, theosophic treatises of great Interest and 
beauty. There is every prospect of an early appear- 
ance of a translation of the cary, eae ok of the 
most important among the sacred law books, and of 
one at least of the Purinas. I should have wished to 
include a translation of some of the Jain books, of 
the Granth of the Sikhs, and of similar works illus- 
trative of the later developments of religion in Indla; 
but there is hardly room for them at present. 

2. The Sacred Pooks of the Buddhista will be 
translated chiefly from the two original collections, 
the Southern in Pali, the Northern in Sanskrit. 
Here the selection will, no doubt, be most difficult. 
Among the first books to be published will be, I 

ö The Sacred Hymna of the Brahmans, 
transla’ 


ted and explained by F. Max Muller. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruta, or the Storm-Gode: London, 1869. 


hope, Sütras from the Digha Nikfya, a part of the 
Vinaya-pitaka, the Duammapada, the Divyivadana, 
the Lalita-Vistara, or legendary life of Buddha. 

3, The Sacred Books of the Zoroastrians lie within 
a smaller compass, but they will require fuller notes 
and commentaries in order to make a translation 
intelligible and useful. 

4. The books which enjoy the highest authorlt 
with the followers of Kung-fu-tze are the King an 
the Shoo. Of the former-the Shoo King, or Book of 
History; the Odes of the Temple and the Altar, and 
other pieces 3 the ancient religious views 
and practices of the Chinese, in the Shi King, or 
Book of Poetry; the Yib King; the Li Ki; and the 
Hiao King, or Classic of Filial Piety, will all be given, 
it is hoped, entire. Of the latter the series will con- 
taln the Chung Yung, or Doctrine of the Mean; the 
Ta Hioh, or Great Learning ; all Confucius’ utterances 
in the Lun Ya, or Confucian Analecta, which are of 
a religious nature, and refer to the principles of his 
moral system; and Ming-tze’s Doctrine of the good- 
ness of Human Nature. 

5. For the system of Lao-tze we require only a 
translation of the Tao-te-king with some of its com- 
mentaries, and, it may be, an authoritative work to 
illustrate the actual operation of its principles. 

6, For Islam, all that la essential Is a trustworthy 
translation of the Koran, 

It will be my endeavor to divide the twenty-four 
volumes which are contemplated in this series as 
equally as possible between the six religions, But 
much must depend on the aseistance which I receive 
from Oriental scholars, and also on the interest and 
the wishes of the panio, Among the firat volumes to 
be published will be translations by Prof. Cowell, 
Dr. Legge, Mr. A. Burnell, of Tanjore, Prof. Childers, 
Prof, Kielhorn, of Poona, Prof. Eggeling, and my- 
self. F. Max MUELLER. 

OXFORD, Easter, 1876. 


Is SUBSERVIENCY the essence of Christianity, or 
even tolerable to it? Must a Christian empty him- 
self of all manliness, and recognize God in the per- 
son of a man invested with external authority? 
That Catholicism demands this we all know, as wit- 
ness the following rule from the Constitution of the 
“Christian Brothers of the Schools“ in Germany: 
“They must always see in the person of their director 
God; and they must act toward him as though he 
were clothed with the presence of God. If the di- 
rector chides or instructs 2. brother, that brother must 
rise ap, if he be sitting, and take off his head-cover- 

he be standing, 


ing;i e must fall on hie knees, and 
must not resume his place without a sign from the 
director,” And this relating to the School Sis- 


ters“: They shall accustom themselves to regard 
their superior as the person of Jesus Christ, Their 
obedience shall be blind. They shall do as com- 
manded, and they shall not ask why.” They must 
‘feel that they must be ruled in obedience as by 
divine authority, just as dead bodies are moved from 
side to side; they shall in blind subjection renounce 
every emotion and judgment, and be carried by 
their superiors as a corpse, or as the staff of an old 
man, which he holds in his hand, and which serves 
for any purpose to which he applies it,“ What 
moral degradation is involved In. rules like these! 
Christianity, if it were capable of sanctioning or 
even tolerating them, would be the direst curse that 
ever afflicted the world. But it does not sanction 
them; it frowns upon them as cunning devices for 
crashing all manliness out of men, and making them 
sse dopes and tools of priestly despotism,—Christian 
nion. 


Miss KATE FIELD sends from London these anec- 
dotes of John Bright, which she has from high Eng- 
lieh sources, to the Courier-Journal; When Artemus 
Ward was here he gave a children’s party, to which 
one of John Bright’s sons was invited, and from 
which he returned acy with delight. ‘O papa,’ 
exclaimed the little B right, when asked by the great 
Bright whether he had enjoyed himself, ‘indeed I 
did; and Mr. Brown gave me such a nice name for 
you, papa!’ ‘What was that?’ inquired the father. 
Why, he asked me how that gay and festive cuss, the 
governor, was!’ replied the child. Perhaps you 
think the great Bright was highly indignant at this 
taking of his name in vain. He laughed. He didn’t 
laugh, however, on another occasion during our civil 
war, when the Prince of Wales, while smoking a 
cigar with him on the terrace of the House of Com- 
mons, said to him, Don't you think, Mr. Bright, 
that this war has rendered the Americans beartily 
tired of a republican form of government, and that 
they’ll adopt a monarchy?’ ‘On the contrary,’ an- 
swered Mr. Bright, ‘the very struggle the Americans 
have gone through will render their institutions 
dearer to themthaneyer. The Americans are emi- 
nently fitted for a republican form of government. 
They will not abandon it; and the English will never 
abandon monarchy until they have a king whom 
they detest.’ Comment is unnecessary,” 
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A CLERGYMAN who had been staying for some 
time at the house of a friend, on going away, 
called to him little Tommy, the four-year-old son of 
his host, and asked him what he would give him for 
a present. Tommy, who had a great respect for the 
„cloth,“ thought it was his duty to suggest some- 
thing of a religious nature, so he answered, hesitat- 
ingly: “I—I think I should like a Testament, and I 
know I should like a pop-gun!“ 
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izing a NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, and of pro- 
moting the organization of local auzillary Liberal 
es ig: gy the country. 

“Resolved, That we heartily codperate with the 
Frele Gemeinden of North America, who propose to 
meet there in general convention at the same time 
and for a similar purpose. 

At the same convention Francis E. Abbot, Damon 
T. Kilgore, Alexander Loos, Issac Rhen, B. F. Un- 
derwood, and H. S. Willlame were appointed as a 
General Centennial Committee ‘‘to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the general Congress of Liber- 
als at Philadelphia in 1876, and also to draft a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for a NATIONAL LIBERAL 
Leaevue”’; and it was further ordered that ‘‘said 
Constitution and By-Laws [should] provide for the 
formation of local auxiliary Liberal Leagues through- 
ont the country, and be submitted for approval to 
anid general Congress of Liberals.” 

In obedience to these instructions, the General 
Centennial Committee now beg leave to announce 
the following arrangements and general programme 
of proceedings, subject to such modificationa as may 
be rendered Inevitable by circumstances or by the ac- 
tion of the convention itself, 

The Centennial Congress of Liberals will be con- 
vened at Concert Hall, on Chestnut Street, between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, July 1, at20’clock, P.M. Concert Hall will 
aeat about two thousand people, giving each a cush- 
ioned chair. It has a large stage and two large ante- 
rooms, and is excellently adapted to secure the com- 
fort and convenience of a large convention, 

Railroad oficiale refuse to make any other reduc- 
tion In fares than the excursion rates agreed to by all 
the principal companies, of which all delegates and 
members can avall themselves. A local committee 
is at work to secure a list of cheap boarding-places 
for the accommodation of members, The necessary 
price will not exceed $1.50 per day, nor be less than 
$1.00. All who wish to avail themselves of these ac- 
commodationa should write without delay to D. Y. 
Kilgore, Secretary, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

In order to enjoy the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership, it will be necessary for delegates from Lib- 
eral Leagues, or other Liberal Societies desiring to 
join in the Liberal League movement, to be provided 
with proper credentials signed by their own local 
officers. Individuals not delegates can receive a cer- 
tificate of membership on writing for, filling up, 
and returning a blank form of application which can 
be obtained by addressing F. E. Abbot, Chairman, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. It can also be obtained at 
Concert Hall, July 1, at 1 P. M.; and all who may 
not previously have received their certificates should 
not fail to present themselves promptly at that time. 
This is the only way to prevent confusion and vera- 
tious delays to all concerned. Over five hundred cer- 
tificates have been already issued to applicants for 
membership; there is every indication of a great in- 
crease of this number; and immediate application 
will save trouble and time in organizing the Congress 
when it meets, 

The following order of business has been adopted 
by the Committee, subject to ratification by the Con- 
gress Itself:— 

Saturday, July 1: Afternoon Scesion, 2 PF. M. 


1, Temporary Organization. 

2. Appointment of Committee on Membership, and 
reception of credentials, 

3. Address of Welcome, by the President of the 
Philadelphia Liberal League. 

4. Reply, by the Chairman of the General Centen- 
nial Committee. 

5. Report of the Committee on Membership, 

6. Report of the General Centennial Committee, 

7. Appointment of Committees on Permanent Or- 
ganization, on Finance, on Resolutions, and on Ad- 
dress to the People. 

8. Consideration of the General Centennial Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

9. Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, 

Evoning Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 

1, Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, continued. 

2, Report of the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization: election of officers of the Natlonal Liberal 


League, 
3. Short speeches. 
Sunday, July 2: Morning Session, 10 1-2 A, M. 
1. Reading of extracts from letters by distinguished 
citizens, 
2. Address by F. E. Abbot: The Liberal League 
Movement; its Principles, Objects, and Scope.“ 


3. Address by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore: Democracy.“ 

4. Short speeches. 

Evening Session, 7 1-2 F. M. 

1, Address by James Parton: Cathedrale and 
Beer.“ : 

2, Address by B. F. Underwood: The Practical 
Necessity of Separating Church and State.“ 

3. Short speeches, 

Monday, July 3: Morning Session, 10 1-2 A. M. 

1. Address by Charles F. Paige: IS Christianity a 
part of the Common Law?” 

2. Report of the Committee on Resolutions: free 
discussion of the proposed methods and mensures of 
the National Liberal League; action of the League 
on the Resolutlons taken singly. 

Afternoon Session, 2 PF. M. 

1. Address by Damon T. Kilgore: ‘‘Ecclestasticiam 
in American Politica and Institutions.“ 

2. Continuation of the discussion and action on 
the Resolutions. 

Evening Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 

1, Addrese—[probably by Charles D. B. Mille]. 

2. Reports by Delegates from various Liberal 
Leagues throughout the country. 

3. Short epseches. 

Tuesday, July 4: 9 A. M. 

1, Report of the Committes on Finance. 

2. Report of the Committee on Address: Patri- 
otic Address of the National Liberal League to the 
People of the United States. 

3. Action on the Report. 

4, Adjournment. 

According to this general programme, Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday will be devoted mainly to busi- 
ness, and Sunday to addresses, It Is hoped that all 
who propose to attend will be on hand punctually at 
the first session of Saturday, in order to participate in 
the important proceedings of that day." The Com- 
mittee have labored assiduously for months to bring 
the businesa of the Congress Into shape to be acted 
upon without unnecessary delay, and to render the 
sessions in the highest degree effective; bat whatever 
is done will be done by the Congrese itself in the ex- 
ercise of ita own Independent judgment. The Com- 
mittee’s only object has been to facilitate, not to fore- 
otall; and they have been governed throughout by 
the conviction that the Congress will be composed of 
members representing the best practical wisdom and 
most earnest spirit of the liberals of the country. 
Whether this conviction is well-grounded, or not, can 
be shown only by the ultimate result. But the im- 
portance of a full attendance, in view of the moment- 
ous subjects on which the Congress will be called to 
act, Is sufficiently obvious. Let every one who values 
the fortification of religious liberty and the eatablish- 
ment of equal religious rights be present, 

Francis E. ABBOT, Chairman, 

Dason T. KILGORE, Secretary. 


CURRENT EVENTS, 


BY R. C. 


The prospects of the several candidates at Cincin- 
nati is the most exciting theme of the hour, and 
promises to become more and more exciting until 
about the time that this number of THE INDEX lə 
mailed to our readers. Mr. Blalne's friends are con- 
fident of hia success; Mr. Morton’s friends are sure 
that he will obtain the nomination; and Mr, Conk- 
ling’s friends know that he will carry off the prize; 
and yet we suppose that none of our readers need to 
be assured that there is very little likelihood that an 
one of these gentlemen will reach the longed-for goal, 
and this fact ie probably pretty well under# by 
some of those who talk the bravest and shout the 
loudest for their acknowledged favorites. We hardly 
dare to prophesy that no one of the three will be 
nominated, for the reason that we have very little 
faith in the wisdom of the practical politician, and 
cannot tell in advance, therefore, what he may be 
persuaded to do; but we have good reason to believe, 
neverthelese, that the party leaders will labor to pre- 
vent any nomination which would surely be followed 
by consequences disastrous to theorganization, The 
Republican party can carry the next election, with- 
out doubt, If it will only adopt a sufficiently explicit 
reformatory platform and nominate a man of the 
purity and firmness of character requisite to carry 
out reformatory principles; but it will certainly lose 
the next election if It nominate a man who, like 
Blaine, or Morton, or Conkling, haa long been a nec- 
essary part of the thing to be reformed. 


The notorious letters of Blaine to Fisher were 
made public early last week, Had we been aware of 
their contents, at the time of writing last week, the 
knowledge would only have intensified the opinions 
then expressed concerning Mr, Blaine and his charac- 
ter. The letters, notwithetanding Mr, Blaine’s pre- 
tended explanation of them in the House, prove con- 
clusively that he was mixed up with the affairs of 
the Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, Kansas Pacific, 


and Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroads at a time 
when these roads were before Congress for legisla- 
tion; that he held atock and bonds in them, “con- 
trolled interests,” and advised his friends to invest in 
them, and wrote to their managers In order to re- 
mind them of the services be rendered and could 
render them, We are willing to admit that Mr, 
Blaine, in all probability, has never been guilty of 
safe burglary or highway robbery, and that he may 
never bave taken money as & bribe in the vulgar way 
in which it was taken by Belknap or Orville Grant; 
bat his own admissions, as well as these letters and 
hia actions, show that he utterly lacks the high stand- 
ard of honor which should be necessary at All times 
in a President of the United States, and which is es- 
pecially necessary at the present time in the man who 
will have to encounter the political corruptions which 
are sure to assail the coming President. 


Blaine’s deficiencies have nothing whatever to de 
with the fairness or unfairness of Proctor Knott 
and the Judiciary Committee, with the misconduct 
of the Democrats or the malicionsness of late Becet, 
sionists, and the attempt of Blaine’s friends to divert 
attention from hie past conduct to the present meth- 
ods of his enemies shows a sad lack of apprehension 
of the requirements of a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. A curious instance of this kind of judgment 
was exhibited the other day by the Rev. L. I. Town- 
send, a professor in the Boston University, In giving 
an address before the gens class of the Th 
logical Department, His subject was Christian hero- 
ism as illustrated by John the Baptist, and amo 
modern illustrations of the samé quality he y 
referred to Blaine “routing the riff-raff of secession 
on the floor of Congress, Some little time * 
when commenting upon Bishop Haven's droll advice 
to pray for the reélection of Grant, we warned the 
Methodlets that they seemed to be in especial danger 
of moral deterioration. We think our words are 

uite likely to be confirmed when already one of 
their leading divines and professors can old a 
Christian hero in a railroad-operating and stock-job- 
bing political wire-paller, and another clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Mallalieu, can refer to the same man as one 
“who has been lied about and who has suffered from 
malicious detraction”’ but who yet stands up trus 
to our churches, true to our echools, true to the old 
flag.” Thie kind of talk, especially from religious 
teachers, is very sad stuff. A man may be able to 
“rout the riff-raff of secession,” or may be “true” to 
church, school, and flag, and yet—as we have learned 
from those pious men, Howard, Harlan, and Smith— 


may be a very sorry rascal. 
Some of the scenes In Congress d the past 
week have been very peculiar, and the House has 


presented more than once an appearance about mid- 
way between that of a bear-garden and a circus, 
Notwithstanding the tumults, however, a consider- 
able amount of work has been got through with by 
both Houses. The Senate agreed to listen to evi- 
dence in the Impeachment trial July 6th; resolved to 
favor a common unit of money and accounts for the 
United States and Great Britain; passed the Legis- 
lative Appropriation Bill; the Fortification Appro- 
priation Bill, without amendment; the Post-Office 
Appropriation Bill; and a bill relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of Circuit Courts; accepted the re of a con- 
ference committee with reference to a bill appoln 
receivers of national banks; increased the number 
army officers detailed to teach military tactics; and 
accepted, from the State of Vermont, a statue of 
Ethan Allen. The House passed a resolution al- 
lowing the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
report at any time,—a vote favoring the soft-monsy 
men anc intended to permit a repeal of the Resum 
tion Act; passed also the Indian Appropriation Bil, 
retaining the clause which transfers the Indian Bu- 
reau tothe War Department; and a bill intended to 
expedite the sale of public lands in Alabama, Mis- 
siseippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida; prohibited 
career} | circulars from . through the mails, and 
rovided a penalty for the circulation of obscene 
ks; discussed the Geneva Award Bill; passed the 
Post Ronte Bill; and a bill to prevent ‘‘atraw’’ bids; 
accepted the report of a conference committee on the 
appointment of receivers of nations! banks; passed 
two Senate bills,—one amending the Bankruptcy law, 
and one redacing the Medical Corps of the Army; 
parea a bill to facilitate the philosophical, mechan- 
cal, and scientific exhibition at the Centennial; and 
assed also two ‘‘silver’’ bills,—one authorizing the 
sane of $10,000,000 of allver coin now in the Treasury 
in exchange for legal tender notes, and one author- 
izing the coinage of 520.000, 000 of silver coin, to be 
issued in the ordinary disbursements of the Treasury. 


Rapldly-aceumulating evidence goes to show that 
Secretary Robeson was well-fitted to be a companion 
of Belknap, and that he may yet be obliged to accom- 

any the latter in his retirement from the Cabinet. 

he evidence against him, although purely circum- 
stantial, is, nevertheless, terribly damaging. Of late 
years he has been growing rich with astonishing ra- 
pidity although living in a very expensive manner 
upon a salary of only $8,000 per year. During the 
same time he has had very intimate business relations 
with and received large sums of money from A. G. 
Cattell & Co., who were also comparatively poor men 
afew years ago, During the same time, also, Messrs. 
A. G. Cattell & Co. have had a strange amount of In- 
fluence in the Navy Department, and have been 
steadily bleeding contractors at an enormous rate, 
Some of the connecting links of this evidence are 
lacking, the Cattells having destroyed thelr accounts 
and haying conveniently forgotten what they did 
with a great deal of thelr money; but no one doubts 
the character of their relation to Robeson, which was 
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openly talked about, in fact, long before suspicions 
were entertained of the guilt of Belknap. 


Speaker Kerr has given an apparently candid and 
satisfactory explanation of his appointment of Green, 
and it ls to be hoped that Harney’s testimony, If true, 
may receive additional confirmation, or that, If un- 
true, its falsity may be fully demonstrated. It Is dif- 
ficult to believe, or at least would be so in ordinary 
thmes, that a man of Kerr’s reputation and ability 
would sell out his honor for so small a mess of pot- 
tage. The Committee will report, unanimously it ie 
, in Kerr's favor. 


Secretary Fieh'’s reply to the last letter of Lord 
Derby, with reference to the extradition of Winslow, 
makes the neat point that In 1866 “when it was pro- 
posed to amend a bill to carry into effect the treaty 
with France by requiring a stipulation similar in ita 


y porport to that now asked of the United States, his 


rdship at the time Lord Stanley, and then as now 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
posed the amendments, saying that in a ‘case like 
s international courtesy demanded that the treaty 
should not be materially altered without communica- 
tion with the other ee After farther comment 
Mr. Fish states finally that “the United States has in 
due form, and after complying with every require- 
ment of the treaty, demanded the surrender of 
Winslow and the other criminals in London, and it is 
for Her Majesty’s government to decide whether 
Great Britain will or will not perform her treaty obli- 
88 In the mean time, Mr. Hoffman, our 
rgé d'affaires at London, had agreed to an 
amendment to the treaty of 1842, which amendment, 
in the opinion of Secretary Fish, yielded the very 
point in controversy in the Winslow case, and was, 
moreover, identical with one previously rejected by 
the United States. Mr. Hoffman was immediately 
informed by telegram that his conduct in this respect 
was “unauthorized, regretted, and disapproved,” 
and the English government was assured that Mr, 
Hoffman, so far as relates to the extradition treaty, 
ia strictly limited to conveyance of specific instruc- 
tions from his government. As the case now stands, 
Winslow will be released on the 15th inst., unless the 
English government recedes from its present Ill-ad- 
vised position, 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a very excellent 
speech in favor of public parks in Boston aa means of 
reducing the high annual death-rate of the city, calla 
attention to facts which cannot help being of interest 
to all parents during the hot weather; namely, that 
the most prevalent disease among children from 
June to October is cholera-infantum, and that the 
very best medicine for cholera-infantum is fresh air. 
Children may be cured, when all drugs fail, by a ride 
in the open air or a sail upon the water, which latter 
may be obtained simply by crossing and recrossing a 
ferry upon a steamboat. He quotea from statistics, 
and from eminent physicians, and gives facta of per- 
sonal observation, iu support of bis statements. 


Servia, under the pressure of Russlan influence, is 
reported to have accepted an armistice of six weeks 
proposed by the new Sultan who desires to enter up- 
on direct negotiations with the insargeuts. Disraeli 
has stated, in Parliament, that Murad will be recog- 
nized immediately by all the great powers The in- 
surgents are divided upon the question of accepting 
the armistice proposed by the Sultan, but there is lit- 
tle 1 — of any immediate outbreak. Russia seems 
de ned to preserve peace, if possible, and as no 
other nation would be helped a soc European 
war at present, the evil day for Turkey may be for a 
short time postponed. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, May 19, 1870. 

The British, Continental, and General Federation 
forthe Abolition of Government Regulation of Prosti- 
tution, have just been holding their first annual con- 
versazione and conference at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. For many years past an earnest and devoted 
band of laborers have been agitating in England for 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and have 
struggled bravely on, amid much obloquy and bitter 
attacks. Many men, who show no indignation 
against the evil of 8 have no words harsh 
enough for those who speak about it, and while they 
appear to consider that some women are in their 
necessary sphere in the streeta, they think that other 
women are ont of their sphere when they protest 
againet the degradation. It ought to be clearly 
understood that the real Immodesty lies with those 
who make the social evil, and not with those who 
strive to remedy It. There Is too much of the false 
shame which hides a wound, and too little of the 
real shame which would shrink from inflicting it. 

The English society for the repeal of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts may congratulate itself on hay- 
ing made it impossible that these Acts should be 
extended over the country. Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
as noble and gallant-hearted a womun as ever 
breathed, has been the life and soul of the move- 
ment. She has sacrificed to it comfort, bealth, 
worldly admiration, Universally courted, she re- 
signed the flattery of society for a crusade which has 
made her the mark for every unmanly taunt and 
bitter sneer which could be uttered by those whose 
vice she assailed, Hooted at, howled down, exposed 
sometimes to personal danger, she has gone on with 
tireless courage; only the pain and the toil are seen 
in the ravages they have wrought. They have not 
daunted the brave heart, but they have shattered 
the health, and on the once exqulaltely lovely face 


they have stamped the signet-mark of suffering, 
which will never again pass away. Mrs. Butler de- 
serves the reverence and the homage of every one 
who knows how to honor self-devotion, and to ad- 
mire heroism. In the prosecution of her labors, 
Mrs. Butler was naturally led to examine into the 
working of similar legislation in the countries where 
it prevails, and some months ago it struck her that 
it would much strengthen the hands of her co-work- 
ers if it were possible to bind together into one 
strong union those in every country who rsympa- 
thized with the movement forrepeal. Right through 
Europe she travelled, lecturing as she went, until in 
the various towns the seed she scattered sprang up 
and bore fruit, and men and women banded them- 
selves together to work in the ranks of abolition, 
At last an international federation was formed, and 
this le the body which has just held its first annual 
gathering. It was Intended to add to the conversa- 
zione and conference a great demonstration in St. 
James’ Hall, and M. Loyson—better known as Père 
Hyacinthe — came over to England specially to 
speak at this meeting. Unfortunately our charm- 
ing English climate prostrated the 
and an attack of congestion of the lungs made 
any work from him impossible, The demonstration 
has consequently been postponed, in the hope that 
M. Loyson may speedily recover, and may afford 
an English audience the opportunity of hearing the 
eloquence which in days gone by crowded the cathe- 
aral of Notre Dame, and swayed the Parielan world. 

The conversazione last night was well attended, 
Mr. Stansfeld, M. P. and ex-minister, sharing with 
Mrs. Butler the duty of receiving the guests. hen 
I arrived there, accompanied by Mr. Bradlangh, 
the large room was just full enough to look sociable, 
but not too full for pleasant sauntering, Amo 
the first faces we saw were those of Mr. W. E. an 
Mrs. Ernestine Rose, and it was pleasant to see Mrs, 
Rose looking better and stronger than she has been 
for some time past. She reporta herself as more in 
love with America than ever, her foreign travel only 
raising higher in her eyes the t Republic. Pass- 
ing on after a few minutes’ friendly chat, we met 
outstretched hands in every direction, finding our- 
selyes moii Se number of people who knew us bet- 
ter than we knew them, and a pleasant feature was 
the kindly greeting of several clergymen, who begged 
permission to introduce themselves to Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Two of the cloth, less liberal, fled from the 
room profaned by the presence of the Atheist leader, 
but their defection did not seem to cause great re- 
gret, as we were gleefully informed of the fact by a 
member of the reception committee. Mr and Mrs, 
Jacob Bright, Mr. Peter Taylor, Mrs. Pennington, 
Dr. Channing, and Professor and Mra, Sheldon 
Amos were among the guests, nor should we omit 
the foreign guests, M. de Presseneé and M. Aimé 
Humbert, who came as representatives of the French 
and Swiss branches of the society, Needless to say 
that the bright face of Madame Venturi was also to 
be seen, the Madame Venturi who was one of Giu- 
seppe Mazzini’s closest friends, and who, in danger- 
ous days, when Italy's unity was only a dream, 
proved a staunch envoy and trusty messenger to the 
patriot conspirator. 

The conference was held to-day in the same room, 
Mr, Stansfeld in the chair. He opened the proceed- 
ings by referring to the present aspect of the move- 
ment, urging increased effort, as legislation of the 
character they were agitating againet could not stand 
still; it must either be repealed or extended. Two or 
three lettera were then read from sympathizers who 
were unable to be present, among others a rather 
foolish one from M. Theodore Monod, who remarked 
that the statement that prostitution was a necessary 
evil was a libel upon God and man.“ One wondered 
drearily 887 God permitted it if It were an unneces- 
sary evil. Professor Stuart then read a report, relat- 
ing to the formation and progress of the international 
society, and specially drew attention to a work pub- 
lahed by the society, entitled The New Abolitiontsta, 
which gives the details of the miasion undertaken 
to the Continent of Europe by Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler, and of the eventa subsequent thereupon.” 
This formal business over, Mr. Stansfeld called upon 
M. de Pressensé to address the meeting; M. de Pres- 
sensé Is a pasteur of the Gallican Reformed Church, 
and was formerly deputy for the Department of the 
Seine. He is, perhaps, beat known to foreigners as 
the author of a Life of Jesus, written against the 
more celebrated work of M. Renan. M. de Preasensé 
spoke fluently and with considerable power. He 
warmly urged that it was a degradation to the State 
to become, as it were, the guarantor and vendor of 
the haman bodies and souls which filled the market 
of prostitution, In reply to the s tion that the 
women of the streeta were so degraded as not to be 
worthy of consideration he pithily answered: de 
dice qui se vend est abominable, mais que dites-vous du 
vice qui achte ; A point of view curioualy lost sight 
of by legislators on this subject. Most certalnly 
there would be no supply if there were no demand. 
There was also true oratorical power ina picture he 
drew of a repenting prostitute gut se précipite vers 
Jésus de Nazareth, mais le police dit: Arrétez, vous 
m ètes pas autorisée de quitter les rangs, Less happy 
was hie appeal to mothers to use on their sons’ be- 
half the weapon of prayers and tears employed by 
the mother of St, Augustine. Readers of hie Con- 
fessions’’ will be inclined to seek some preventive 
more rapid in its action. When M. de Pressensé sat 
dows, Mr. Stansfeld announced that a translation of 
his remarks would be given, and a gentleman stepped 
forward, armed with a voluminous MS., and com- 
menced to read monotonously an English version of 
the impassioned French to which we had been listen- 
ing. It was too much. Thongh several speakers re- 
mained that I desired to hear, I rose and fied, 
anathematizing inwardly so wearisome a proceeding, 


rench orator, 


and remarking to Mr. Bradlaugh that people who 
only knew their mother-tongue had no business at an 
international conference, however useful they might 
be In other walks of life. ; 


Communications. 
GLASGOW LETTER. 


GLascow, May 21, 1876. 
DEAR INDEX :— 

In English-speaking countries May seems to be the 
sacred month. Accordingly during the past week 
there have met in Edinburgh the annual assemblies 
of our three chief Presbyterian churches, For you 
must observe that the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land ia, unlike the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost of 
the Athanasian Creed, not one church, but three 
large churches, together with a number of smaller 
unimportant ones, Englishmen haye long ago given 
up trying to understand the distinctions (with a dif- 
ference, it is to be presumed) which divide the 
Church of Christ in our land.“ And Scotchmen, it 
seems to me, are beginning to follow in their wake; 
for of late the talk has been all of union. But ss yet 
the result is much cry and little wool,’ as the fol- 
lowing resumé of recent Scotch ecclesiastical history 
will show. 

About che year 1837, two or three of the various 
Preabyterian denominations then existent in Scot- 
land joined to form the United Presbyterian Church 
which was to be run on voluntary principles; f. e., 
the advocacy of the separation of Church and State, 
In pursuance of their purpose this united body in the 
year above mentioned made an onal t by speech- 
es and discussions on the Established Church, which 
is also, of course, Pres rian. The defence of the 
State-church was mainly, If not solely, sustained b 
that portion of it which afterwards in 1843 seced 
from it on the occasion of the State supporting a pat- 
ron in imposing a distasteful minister on an unwill- 
ing congregation. These seceders styled themselves 
the Free Church, and avowed as their distinctive 
principle that it ia the duty of the State to support 
the church, both by finding her in funda, and enforc- 
ang bes decrees; but that it is not the duty or the 
right of the State to claim, in return for this support, 
any Interference with or control over the Church,. 
the ultramontane claim, as Cardinal Manning not 
long ago pointed‘out. But twenty years’ experience 
of the perverse obedience of the State to the first half 
of its demand, in endowing a rival church which was 
willing to take the State’a pay without claiming to be 
the State’s master, converted the great majority of 
the Free Church to the opinion that it is not the duty 
of the State to connect itself ln any way with ths 
Church. This point reached, there seemed no reason 
why an amalgamation with the United Presbyterian 
Church should not take place. Feelers were accord- 
ingly put forth on both sides, resulting in open rego- 
tlations for union, which were protracted through a 
long, weary course of years, but resulted in nothing, 
though the stubborn inability of a minority of the 
Free Church to see that circumstances alter cases. 

As this union, if consummated, would have danger- 
ously threatened the existence of the national Church, 
seeing that the three bodies are pretty nearly equal 
in numbers, wealth, and influence, the break-down of 
the een was halled with joy by the Estab- 
lished Church, the more sagacious leadera of which 
immediately set themselves to the task of trying their 
hand at union. Accordingly, with the aid of the 
conservative government, patronage in the Church of 
Scotland was abolished about a year ago, and the 
congregations are now left to choose their own min- 
isters, Of course this action was adopted In the hope 
that it would bring back a number of the Free Church 
laity, on whom the outlay in keeping up a church 
supported by voluntary contributions pressed hardly, 
It was followed by another astute but rather unhand- 
some stroke of policy further to weaken the Free 
Church. The ministers of that Church may be called 
by any Established Church congregation, and will be 
{nstitated to the charge without any troublesome 
procedures in the Church courts such as were formerly 
required in receiving a minister from another denom- 
ination. Up tothe present time there have been but 
two instances of defection from the Free Church on 
the part of her ministers, and in neither case was the 
man a man of any weight or reputation. But the 
howls of rage on the part of the Free, and the crow- 
inge of joy on the part of the Established Church 
over these two events were such as would have in- 
duced a stranger to believe that they heralded the Im- 
mediate downfall of the dissenting community. It is 
difficult, in fact for the unconverted simply imposs- 
ble, to discern what locus standi is left the Free 
Church now that patronage is abolished. But the 
manner in which the Established Church and the 
Tory party have gone about to undermine a Church 
which seceded for an appreciable grievance, and 
which has worked for the ends it cherishes in the most 
earnest and successful way, provokes the contempt 
and merits the denunciation of avery lover of fair 


play. 

While the negotiations for union between the Free 
and the United Presbyterian bodies were pending, 
the United Presbyterians ceased from urging in any 
pressing way their voluntary principles. But since 
the break-down of these negotiations the United Pres- 
byterian body is again taking up the disestablishment 
cry. Two acts on the part of that body lately, how- 
ever, would make one believe that the real motive of 
the crusade is jealousy of a sister church, not loyalty 
to civil or religious liberty. They approved the ex- 
emption of 1 from taxation, which, aa 
all readers of THE INDEX know, is nothing more nor 
less than direct endowment by the State; and still 
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more recently at the school-board election they ap- 
eee of the teaching of the Bible and the catechism 
n the public (which ought to be strictly secular) 
schools. Their defection from principle on these oc- 
casions ls only another instance of what you are con- 
Btantly preaching,—that it ls useless to look to any 
church to carry out consistently and to the final issue 
the conflict for LIBERTY. 

If anything worthy of note should occur in the pro- 
ceedings of the assemblies, you shal) have a report of 
it next week. 


Yours very heartily, JAMES BOYD, 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


— 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—If the religion of a people corresponds 
to its collective intellectual development, and this in 
turn may be determined by its p s in art and 
science, no better opportunity could he desired for 
the study of the comparative value of the various re- 
igon: of the civilized nations of the earth than le 

orded by the Centennial Exposition. Further, if 
the religious and social development of a ple de- 
pends upon the climate, temperature, and material 
products of the country which they inhabit, here is 
ample — to trace these varied religions to 
their real causes, Yet, strange as it may seem, a 
very exciting contest {s going on in Philadelphias as to 
whether this Exposition, with all its instructiveness 
on this great subject, shall be opened to the public 
on the first day of the week,—the day set apart by 
common consent for rest from physical toll and for 
the more thorough stady of the great problem of life, 
One would suppose thie Gay above all others to be 
the most proper time for the advantageous and, if 
you please, religious study of this wonderful collec- 
tion of the products of Nature and art from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 

The Centennial Commission, assisted largely by 
the Board of Finance and the Women’s General Cen- 
tennial Committee, have evinced much foresight, 
sagacity, and breadth of character in the management 
of this Exposition, and not only should be well pald 
for their labor, but deserve the thanks of the Amer- 
ican people for the comparative study of the nations 
of the earth here afforded. Their actlon in determin- 
ing to close the Exposition on Sanday is so thorough- 
ly short-sighted and at variance with the intellectual 
appreciation of freedom which they have exhibited, 
and yet so far-reaching in ita consequences to the 
American ple, that one is led to inquire what 
could have been the impelling motive. 

It fa a difficult task to divine the motives of indi- 
viduals, and there ia much Gauges of injustice; there- 
fore, while others conjecture that the closing of. the 
Exposition on Sanday is General Hawley's bid for 
the Christian vote of the community for the Presi- 
dency, 1 prefer to speak only of facts and their con- 
sequences, Certain it is that the individual members 
of the Commission do not especially care for the Sab- 
bath asa religious institution, but a very strong press- 
ure has been brought to bear upon them from the 
Church to close and keep closed the Exposition on 
Sunday. Add to this the fact that, when this ques- 
tion was under consideration by the Commission, one 
of their number made an earnest, emotional speech 
in which, after stating that he had lived for many 
years in the extreme West where the Sabbath was 
unknown and almost forgotten, he referred to his 
early education received kneeling by his pious moth- 
er's side, and told them how this question brought 
before him not only his early lessons of the Sabbath 
and of Jesus, but the loved memory and influence of 
that Christian mother long since deceased; until 
two-thirds of the Commission, amid their tears, voted 
for the sustaining of that religion so precious to their 
mothers. Perhaps atateamen will yet learn that it 
were wiser to enfranchise the mothers of the nation, 
and make them intelligently responsible for the pow- 
erful Influence which they ever must wield in ita des- 
tiny. Liberals will do well to note the power of a 
thoroughly organized religious superstition and the 
comparative weakness of freethought. 

In Philadelphia, clergymen, Jewish Rabbis, and 
the Liberal League, In thelr respective meetings, are 
considering this question; and large mass-meetings 
have been held both In favor of sgstaining the action 
of the Commleslon, and also to induce them to recon- 
sider their determination. Eminent lawyers, clergy- 
men, and individuals of high standing have partici- 
pated in these meetings, and it is well sald that tal- 
ent, culture, and purity are about equally divided 
Sron this question. But ontalde of Philadelphia the 
Charch, from Maine to Texas, and the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, as with one united voice, have sent to 
the Commission resolutions, earnest appeals, and 
promises of support and sympathy to sustain them in 
thelr action, while the freethought of the nation is 
dumb, having no regularly organized channel th h 
waldi to communicate its demand to the Commis- 
sion. 

In this question la involved the whole question of 
the union of Church and State, and this contest 1 a 
trial of the forces of the Church and the liberal ele- 
ment of the nation. The Church makes bold to 
state that ‘‘this is a Christian country,” and that the 
majority of citizens, being Christians, have the right 
to demand a national recognition of whatever relig- 
lous opinions they may agree upon. 

The Commleslon, even if now conscious of the dif- 
ficulties in which their hasty and emotional decision 
may involve them, cannot well reconsider this ques- 
tion without some formal expression from the liberal 
element of the country. A volce should come up 
from every town and hamlet, Gomanding still that 
liberty of consclence guaranteed by our forefathers 
one hundred years Dan we afford to delay ac- 
tion? Ithink not. Our public buildings, newepa- 
per offices, places of business, and private dwellings 


are decorated with the flags of all the nations of the 
earth, expressive of our feeling of kinship and wel- 
come to all peoples of all nationalities and religions 
at our jubilee. Anything that savors of national ac- 
tion In favor of énforcing an observance of our re- 
ligious institutions upon our foreign guests fs inhos- 
pitable to them and humiliating to any citizen jealous 
of our national reputation for justice, honor, or po- 
liteness. 

But I started to write you of the Centennial Ex- 
position. First let me say that it is a marvel, to 
which no pen has yet done justice, So much is there 
to be seen that for the first few days the visitor sees 
nothing minutely; but his expressions are constantly 
those of wonder and surprise at the vastness and 
magnificence of the display. 

As an education to our people the Exposition is lu- 
valuable. Here are exhibited the natural products, 
mineral, cultural, horticultural, and floral, of all 
quarters of the globe; the machinery, scientific and 
philosophical Instruments used for the utilizing of 
these products; the fabrics, utensils, and articles of 
both utility and beauty made from them, showing the 
designs, workmanship, and Industries of the differ- 
ent peoples and ages; also thelr works of art and lit- 
erature, historical, scientific, and religious, In short, 
the Exposition is an epitome of civilization Itself, 
representing the 8 educational, social, 
Industrial, and religious institutions of almost every 
land. These are hard times, but the thinker cannot 
afford to stay away. The result of the Exposition 
must be enlarged thought and a feeling of unity with 
and charity for all nations, peoples, and ages. 

I have passed the day in Egypt. The exhibit of 
Egypt is situated a little to the south-east of the centre 
of the main Exposition Building. Her frontispiece 
bears the following modest and expressiveinscription: 
“Egypt, the oldest people in the world, sends its 
morning greeting to the youngest nation.” To be 
thus reminded of our exceeding youthfulness, and of 
course ignorance and inexperience among nations, is 
not flattering to our Centennial vanity, but never- 
theless instructive. But on second thought we may 
congratulate ourselyes upon this greeting, for to be 
counted worthy at our first Centennial to receive the 

eetings of the oldest people in the world, who, after 

aving existed thousands of years as a nation, still 
themselves as in the morning of their national 
life, is evidence of amazing growth. 

On entering Egypt, the first object on the right 
which attracts your attention is a model of the 
Pyramid of N and just back of it, hung upon 
the wall, is a b rd’s-eye view of Cairo, with the 
Pyramids of Cheops and Ghlzeh visible in the dis- 
tance. Upon the left of the doorway is the door of 
the sanctuary of a Cairo mosque of the fourteenth 
century, beantifally carved and inlaid with ebony 
and ivory. Just in front of it stands a statue of the 
original Pharaoh of Mosea, claimed to have been 
modelled after a statue found in Egypt many hun- 
dred years before Christ, which represents the king 
as à young man. From the pleasant, genial counte- 
nance which the artist has given him, I conclade 
that the Lord had not yet hardened his heart. Here 
ie also a statue of King Khafra, or Khephres, who 
lived four thousand ree before Christ and was the 
builder of the second of the three greatest Ryremids, 
and another of Ameniritis, Queen of Ethiopia, B. C. 
900; also photographic representations of ancient 
temples, mosques, obellsks, the tombs of the Califa 
and of the Mamelukes and the Mokattan, the statue 
of Ibrahim Pacha. These objects are especially dear 
to the Egyptian, because held in religious veneration 
by himself and hie ancestors; while to us they are 
monuments of the ancient Egyptian’s superstition 
and the modern Egyptian’s knowledge of the art of 
photography. 

I observed also a tiny pen-and-ink representation 
of the citadel of Cairo, which for its artistic beauty ia 
not easily surpassed, In the furnished apartment 
are found Arabic carved doors, inlaid dressing-cases, 
book-holders, stands, and other articles of beauty and 
comfort; but I was most interested with the three- 
legged stands for candlesticks two and one-half feet 
high, and beautifully inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
and lead. The candlesticks on exhibit are of solid 
silver, the pedestals being representative of ancient 
Egyptian deities. The kitchen and toilet utensils are 
made of gold, of silver, ivory, tortoise-shell, the horn 
of the rhinoceros, and red and yellow clay. Here is 
also a writing-desk of solid silver, and chess-boarda 
inlaid with ebony and ivory, showing the workman- 
ship and social life of the ptian, 

The wearing apparel and tapestry, consisting of 
window and door-curtaina, tray and table-covers, are 
of unusual richness, mostly of silk or velvet, and em- 
broidered in gold and silver. A blue velvet tray- 
cover, richly embroidered, Is valued at $2,000, Some 
of the Egyptian cloth upon exhibition is made from 
the bark of the wild fig, which ws south of the 
Nile,—the bark being rolled and beaten until of the 
proper thickness and evenness, 

The models from the Polytechnic School of Calro 
are of especial interest; also the specimens of the nut- 
ural woods, grains, and plants of pt, including its 
lentil, wheat, maize, barley, rice, peas, beans, tama- 
rinds, and pomegranates, its acacia, mahogany, ete. 
Its cotton and wool are of a fine quality; ita cocoons 
of different shades and conditions are especially fine 
and very tastefully arranged,—some of them perfo- 
rated by the insect eating through are still upon the 
leafy branch upon which they were formed, Its 
musical instrumenta are exceedingly crude; soare its 
implements of warfare, as Egypt, not being a Chriat- 
lan nation, has not for many centuries felt the neces- 
sity of extending its religion by the use of the sword. 

Very truly. 
CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 5, 1876. 


MIBABEAU'S DEATH. 


The “‘leap-in-the-dark” story, told of Mirabeau by 
Rev. J. P. Newman in his last printed sermon on 
“Science and Religion” (p., 153), has been related also 
of Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and perhaps others. 
When a clergyman finds a good ‘infidel death-bed” 
story, he can make it do as well for one of these noted 
heretics as for another. The reverend doctor puts 
It in this way: The dying words of Mirabeau must 
be the dying words of every man who relies on sei- 
ence rather than religion: ‘Cover me with flowers, 
banquet me with music, delight me with perfume, 
for to die ia to take a leap In the dark.“ 

The following account of the Jast hours of Mira- 
beau (Honoré Gabriel Requette, 1749—1791) le from 
the American Cyclopmdia :— 

„After a night of terrific suffering, at the dawn of 
day he addressed Cabanis [his physician]: My 
friend, I shall die to-day. en one has come to 
such a juncture, there remains only one thing to do; 
that le, to be perfumed, crowned with flowers, and 
surrrounded with music, in order to enter sweetly 
into that slumber from which there ia no awaking.’ 
He qrdered his bed to be brought near the window 
and looked with rapture on the brightness of the sun 
and the freshness of the garden. His death was 
mourned by the whole nation; every one felt that 
the ruling spirit of the revolution had passed away.” 

The reverend gentleman's version has just enough 
truth in it to enable one to determine positively ita 
falsehood on the very point he desired to emphasize; 
namely, the “leap in the dark.“ To Mirabeau 
desth was evidently no leap in the dark,“ but a 
calm sinking into eternal sleep,—annihilation. ‘‘Sci- 
ence cannot light up the tomb,“ says Dr. Newman. 
To Mirabeau this was the Hias it shed upon it; not 
as theatrical as that which Dr. Newman'e theology 
throws on it, perhaps, but quieter, and better calcu- 
lated for unselfish minds, Dr. Newman’s blue and 
red lights are vouchsafed to every criminal who is 
jerked into eternity from a rope’s end, and how nat- 
urally they all esem to take to it! It does not re- 
qulre a Mirabeau, a Hume, a Mill, or a Huxley to do 
that. Brimstone and blood—a damning God and a 
saving Christ—hel!l and damnagion—heaven and (to 
quote Dr. Newman) “the crown, the palm and the 
harp’’—to say remem of the New Jerusalem with its 
streets paved with gold. 


“That prophet ill fulfils bls holy call 
Who makes not heavens to suit the tastes of all.” 


Clergymen often forget that the idea of a future ex- 
istence is centuries older than Christianity, and they 
poule not learn that it will probably endure centuries 
onger, 
ere are those, however, who think that science 
will “light up the tomb”; not with the false lights 
and uncertain colors that tradition and superstition 
have sought to shed upon it, but with the clear light 
of knowledge. These so-called light-bearers under 
the name of religion pretended to “light up'“ the origin 
of things. Science has shown that the light led only 
to illusion.. These, under the same haly name, de- 
clared the origin and form of the earth. Sclence has 
proven the declarations false, These, still dogmatic 
and self-satisfied, have sought to teach the origin of 
beings, and the issue of the battle now raging on this 
porns can be foretold from the issue of the others. 
hese, too, unfortunately, because science has not 
yet reached that field, assume to tell the fate of the 
dead. But some profit by human experience, and 
look to the sun for light, and if it be not yet risen, 
await. A want of information is always better than 
misinformation. Those who nobly leap in the dark, 
with the darkness confessed, have nothing to unlearn 
beyond; but those who shrond life in delusion, and 
leave It with false ideas and expectations of he here- 
after, must there have all the pain and misery of 
throwing off an incubus of ingrained e 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


JAMES H. 


Mr, F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Friend,—I have received, as a result of the 
article in the columns of THE INDEX, seven dollare 
from unknown parties for James H. Cotler; five 
dollara from one, two from another, for which I 
would thank them in behalf of Mr. Cotler. I would 
further state that more than a week ago the young 
man in question left the hospltal, hoping to be able 
to go back to hia business; but he has been obliged 
to return to the hospital to submit to another opera- 
tion upon his eye, and may have to remain for weeks. 
He ought not to have left as he did; but, having no 
means to pay expenses, he was obliged to do so, 
There surely are many who will, if they can, spare 
him a little, that he may remain a sofficlent length 
of time to enable him to enter upon his accustomed 
labors In a condition suited thereto, There Is great 
danger of his losing his sight, if he Is not favored; 
and, in view of all he has auifered in the past, and 
his great efforts to stand a man among men, weak- 
ening naturally weak eyes by reading proof day and 
evening, and — 2 olina till two or three in the 
morning to gratify his thirst for knowledge, there 
certainly must be among those who remember his 
honest, open countenance some who will aid him 
at this his most trying hour, Hoping this will meet 
the eyes of many who can help him, 1 remain . 

Tours sincerely, M. B. WETMORE, 

31 Cross Sr., CHARLESTOWN, Mass., May 28. 


COTIRR. 


A LADY, in describing the attempt at singing of a 
gentleman who had no voice for it, and who bad an 
uncouth peculiarity in his galt, sad: He walked up 
and down the room like a bear in a cage, making a 
nolse like a choked earthquake.“ 
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The following states the experience of a 
successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Ixoxx:— 1 

‘OLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
To Tue INDEX ‘Anso., Toledo. G. 1 

Gentlemen,—Having had occasion to adver- 

tisa in yonr paper during the p= two years 
ite ly, I take pleasure in stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book adver- 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tised in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
advertisement, an eat stare A rs 

B n our paper 
kept on file and referred to by your venders. 
Yours traly, 
Henry S. STEBBING, 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
Guced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements, Address 
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purpose of publishing Tracta, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
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Position of the differences between Free Thought 
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means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
meats and the movements which the Church will 
dvs to moet in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
$us year's subscription. 


Prof, MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

Onurnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
penso of the word should be felt in America—that 
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powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
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No. &.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody, New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 19 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbet, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
pelical Christian Creed in the U. 8, Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
unnd. Sent for sree distribution to any one 
who will distribute Ut, in packages of from 
Tive to ons hundred copies. 


Noll.—The God of Sciences, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienca upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 12.— Is Romantsm Real Ohristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohbristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 


of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in 
the necessary condition of the perpetui 
of Religion among men. Price 10 centa; 1 
copies $1.00. Address 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and qnicken s higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, charactor for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig” 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
‘The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accompliag this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The publication of n valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continus to be one of the 
moat kod features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the wall-known em- 
ment writers who have already donoso mach 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high po- 
sition, Mr, Vorsuy has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTEE 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
enoe, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agenta for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars à year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OE, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon's Life and Works, by J. A. Langlois, and containing 
asa Frontispiece a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Translated from the French by 


BENJ, R. TUK. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS, 


T. J. PROUDHON: His LIFE AND BIS WORKS. 
PREFACE. 
FIRST MEMOIR. 


CHAPTER I. 
METHOD PURSUED IN THIS WORE.—TBE IDEA 
OFA REVOLUTION. 
CHAPTER II. 
PRoreRTY OONSIDERED AS A NATURAL 
RIGHT.—OO0CUPATION AND CIVIL LAW 45 
Erricienr BASES OF PROPERTY.—DEPFI- 


NITIONS. 
1. Property as a Natural Right, 
L Occu — — as the Title to Property. 
3. Civil Law as the Foundation and Sanc- 
tion of Property, 
APTER III. 
LABOR 18 THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF TAE DO- 
MAIN OF PROPERTY. 
1. The Land cannot be appropriated. 
2. Universal Consent no Justification of 
Property, x 
3. Prescription gives no Title to Property. 
4. Labor.—That Labor has no Inherent 
Power to appropriate Natural 
Wealth. 
§ 6. That Labor Joada to Equality of Prop- 
erty. 
6, That in Society all Wages are Equal. 
1. That E of Powers is 55 Noc- 


easary Condition of Equality of 
Fortunes. 


18. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tur PPOPERTY 14 IMPOSSIBLE. 
Demonstration, Axiom. 
Property le the Right of Increase claimed 


othing, 


Propert; Impossible, because, wherever 
it exists, Pr uction costs more than it 
ort 


iw 0 
Third Proposition, 
Property ia Impossible, because, with a 


ven Capital, Production is proportional 
g Labor’ not to Property. * 


Fourth Proposition, 

Pro 2 Impossible, because it is Hom- 
cide. 

Fifth Proposition, 

Pro ls Impossible, because, if it ax- 
ists, loty devours {teelf. 

Appendix to the Fifth Proposition, 

8 Proposition. 
Property is Impossible, because it is the 
ther of my. 
nth on, 

Property Impossible, because in con- 
musing its Receipts, it loses them; in 
board ne them, it n etz them; and in 
using them as Capital, it turns them 
— 14 — Production. 

Eight Proposition. 
rty ls Impossible, because its Power 


Property ia Im ible, because it is the 
Negation of Eguality. 
CHAPTER v. 
PSYOROLOGIOAL EXPOSITION OF THE IDEA OF 
JUSTION AND INJUSTIOE, AND 4 DETER- 
MINATION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND OF RIGET. 
Part I. 
51. Ot res Moral Sense in Man and the 
n le 
2. Of the First and Second Degrees of 
f Bociability. 
1 K me the Third Degree of Sociability. 
gi. Of the Causes of our Mistakes, The 
0 of Property. 
§ 2. Characteristics of Communism and of 


§ 3. Devermination of the Third Form of 
Society. Conclusion, 


SECOND MEMOIR, 
LETTES TO M. BLANQUI ÒN PROPERTY, 
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Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
ota.; one hundred, $3. 


III. Tae SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
2 n. Enlarged edi 1 


IV. 


83.00.) 
ae ov OBINA, by W. H. Channing, 
cta, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A, ANNUAL 
MEETINGS for 1872, '73, 74, 75. 85 cta. 
each; four for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 61.50. 


812 A DAY at home. ents 
wanted, Outfit and terms free. UE 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 


6, 1876. Address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 


END 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 

4 00., Now York, for Pamphlet of 100 A 
containing lists of 3000 newspapers, aad ee 
timates showing cost of advertising, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TEACTS, 
from * — to Ar itl Es * to 
an on the aymen OENTS, 

‘Ladress peop INDEI, 

No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 


$5 t0 $20 ene 

„ Portland, Maine. 

HUSTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 


Jou WILLIAM DRAPER. For sale at this 
ce, Price—One dollar and i 
oonts, Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CENTENNIAL BUSTS. |ġ 


Jefferson and Paine. 


Copies in plaster, boxed, guaranteed against 
u EA transportation. Price of cach, 
00. nd orders to 8. H. MORSE, 25 

romfield St., Boston. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Morse'a Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE INDEX, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Price, 50 cta. 


FURN ITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES, 


Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept In view in its manufacture, Prices the 


lowest for properly made goods. Repairio 
and Re: ting E ranah of our Dusiness. £ 


GEO, W. STEVENS, 
757 Washington St., Boston. 


[HE AMERICAN EDITION 
. oy 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOE OF ETHNICAL 8CERIPTURES, 
has just been published, and will be sent 


aid on receipt of the price, $4.00. 
. p THE INDEX, 


1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mass, 


JROOKS FOR THINKERS. | Lib 


Send 26 ets. for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It also contains a list 
of the standard books of this clase, 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth &., New York. 


TEE GODS, AND OTHER 


By Col, ROBERT G, INGERSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS. i 


This book containa five Lectures, enti- 
tled severally: „The Goda," ‘ Humboldt,” 
“Thomas Paine,” “Individuality,” and “Her- 
etica and Heresies." It is handsomely 
bound, and will be sent from this office on 
rece! Í of Two DOLLARS. 

Adi INDEX, 


1 Tremont Place, Boston, 
TEE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 
—oFr— 


THOMAS PAINE, 


Complete in one volume, and containing 
the “Age of Reason," the “Discourse to the 
Society of Theopbilanthropista," the ‘Exam- 
ination of Passages of the New Testament,” 
the “Thoughts on a Future State,“ the (Re- 

ly to the Bishop of Llandaff, etc., eto. 
ce, $2.00, Sent by mail on receipt of 

by THE INDEX 


Price » 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
FEOTHIN GHAM’S WORKS. 


Price. 
THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.)...$1.50 


ral | CHILD's BOOK OF RELIGION.--.-.--.., 1.00 


STORIES FROMTHE Lips OF THE TEACHER 1.00 


STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS.....:...... 1,00 

BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVEERS, AND 
OTHER D1ISCOUBBES....~..-. 2660-02245 1.00 

LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER K.. 8.00 


Tae HISTOBY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 

IN New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.60 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 

THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United States shonid be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
As indicated in the*Demands of Liberalism.” 


605 WALNUT Br., PHILADELP: 
: March 1, 178. 


To tha Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
ite of the United Btatea: — 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
ointed at a convention held in this city last 

ptember for the purpose of ng all 
necessary arrangements for a General Cen- 
tenn Congress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call sald Congress to 
convene at Philadelphia, — 1 
July 1, 1876,—forther particulars to 
ereafter announced. 

Each organized Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five delega as special 
representatives — three in addition to ita 
President and Secretary. But all individ- 
wal Liberale who sympathize with the 
pama objects and aims of the Liberal 
aguar be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 
In order to lessen as much as 


2 deig ible sha 
expenses elegates, oac) 

Tested to elect them 2838 as possible 

and to report their names to the undersi ned 
ele- 


te 

Eia T n in the Convention are 
requea aleo to forward personally and 
immediately their names and Poel ophce 
addresses to the undersigned, that he may be 
enabled to make the most favorable terms 

osaible for their accommodation. If noti- 
Rea early, he hopes to secure for a 
considerable reduction in 
fares, and to provide boardin 
perhaps half the usual rates of 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committes on Finance 
having through their C transferred 
their duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersigned bas been appointed 
to attend to the financial department, and 
hereby appeals to the Liberals of the 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of Ome ousand Dollars. 
This amount will be needed aks oe 
& complete success, thoug 

ible will be done with whatever 
The officers of the union of 


places at 
€ senson, 


y raised $600 The 
Young Men's Christian Association 
here have already spent this year nearly 


100,000 in aration for the Centennial, in 
2 Meteosat Orthod i 


ox operetin; it 
would bè a pity if all the friends of “Li 
could not do a hundred 
N for the cause of national 


money 
could be advan ugly expended) in pro- 
viding suitable Balle and. hi 1 

vertisin, 
in the c 


rtertz 
rt of 


done 
y, Since the ar- 
rangements should completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 

All sums donated will be d acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
dn the same paper. Remittances should be 
Rent to the un 605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
: Acting Treasurer. 


[believe that Mr. Kilgore is a gentioman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remi to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress, 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


g verbatim repo 
ublishing a complete pamphlet re; 
What 


At the N Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial! Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E, ABBOT, 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ, F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. S. WILLIAMS, 


with power to Increase their number to fif- 
teon. The completion and success of the 
arrangements must depend on the liberality 
of the frienda of the movement, who are re- 
spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funda, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 339. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 
I. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 
1 We demand that the 2 of chaplains in Con- 
n the 


gress, in State Legislatures, navy and militia, and in 
risons, asylums, and all other institutions supported b 
Public money, shall be discontinued. * a 
& We demand that all publio appropriations for educa- 
tional and obaritabie institutions of a sectarian character 
cease. 


4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
yy ths government shall be abolished; and especially that 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or syowedly ss a book of religious wor- 
a 


, shall be prohibited, 
6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
and fasts shall wholly cease, 


of all religious festiv. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
1p all other departmenta the government be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 


alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly entoro- 
ing me observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8, We demand that al) laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ moral Sod, 


shall be abrog and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 8 of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 


1 — be conceded to Christiani 


prac’ 
van 

oial ya 

ed and sàministøred on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, uüflinchingly, and promptly made, 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION, 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
a institutions is imperilled, the advance of civili- 
impeded, and the most sacred rights of man in- 
— — by * least interference of the Stats in matters of 
; an 
Whereas, Certain gera inconsistencies with the 
it of the United Btates Constitution still mark the 4 ya 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious Liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prosperity of the entire land; 
‘Txeeerons, We, the undersigned, horeby associate our- 
selves together under the following p z 


ABRTIOLES OF AGREEMENT. 
Arr. 1.— The name of this Association shall be Taz Lrs- 
ERAL LEAGUE OF 
Arr. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shal) be to se- 
cure practical com with the “Demands of Liberal- 
iam" throughout 


country, and spesialy in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory. 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgauized, and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

Arr. 3,—The means employed in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee » free discussions, lectures, 
addresses, conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such othe 
and right. 

AET. 4.—Such measures shall be adopted for raising funds 
for the League as shall be prescribed in the By-Laws by a 
two-thirds vote of the members, 

Ar. 6.—An may become s member of the League 
by subscribing bis or her Dame to these Articles of Agree- 
ment, 


or any other spe- 
m shall be found. 


r means af are peaceable, orderly, 


Anr. 6.—Tho Officers of the e shall be a President, 
a Vico President, s Secretary, a asurer, and an Execu- 
bers; and thelr duties shall be 


cles of Agreement be amended 
oto of N present at any re; 


ne 5. 
nlar meeting rovided due cea of the proposed amen 
ments shall 140 to every mem at least two 
weeks previous to such mesting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 
AMTIOLB 1. 


Sporron 1,—Neither Co: nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment o 


cellos Gt favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of secta or religious bodies; or taxing the po- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the aup- 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
sects or reHgious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
spose or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ly to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dresa of grievances. 
BECTION 2.—No religions test shall ever®be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
bilo trust, in any State. No person shall ever in any 
tate be deprived of any of his or hor rights, privileges, 
or capacities, or disqu ed for the performance of soy 
public or private duty, or rendered incompetent to give 
evidence in any court of law or equity, in consequence of 
any opinions he or she may bold on subject of relig- 


fon. No person shall ever in any State be required by law 

to contribute directly or 3 the support of any 
zenion 8 or body of which he or she is not a volun- 
ary member. 

Seorion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, Leg; frm or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or auy school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices aball be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

EQTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Dom PEDRO le announced to be in Philadelphia 
from June 19 to July 6. Possibly he may be present 
at some one of the sessions of the Centennial Con- 
greas of Liberals. 

Tae Boston Herald of June 8 refers to THE Ix- 
DEX as the organ of the Progressive Unitarians,’’ 
This must be a new sect, of which we have not 
heard! But Tse Inpex is not the organ of any 
Unitarians, progressive or non-progreasive, 

Two OR THREE weeks ago, as we are informed, 
some young men were arrested for playing base-ball 
on Sunday in Jamaica Plain, in this State; and our 
informant, who ia not in favor of the Liberal League 
movement, added that there seems to be a new deter- 
mination to enforce the Sunday laws. 

AT THE Twenty-elghth Annual Meeting of the 
Friends of Human Progress, at Waterloo, N. T., 
held early in the present month, resolutione were 
passed, on motion of Mr. H. L. Green, substantially 
reaffirming the ‘‘Demande of Liberalism,’ and pro- 
testing against the shutting of the Exposition on 


"Sundays. 


THE REPUBLICAN National Convention at Cin- 
cinnati proposed a Constitutional amendment, for- 
bidding the application of any public funda or prop- 
erty for the support of any school or institution ander 
sectarian control.“ We repeat the warning that by 
this word ‘‘sectarian” le meant, and will be conatrued 
by the courts to mean, the retention of the Bible in 
the public schools as a non-sectarian book, The bat- 
tle for a secular public school system is yet to be von. 
The National Liberal League will find its hands fall 
of work. 

TRE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE begins, 
When in the course of human events,” ete. The 
platform of the Republican party juet adopted at Cin- 
cinnati begins, “When in the economy of Provi- 
dence,” etc. That is one of the stealthy approaches 
of the Christian Amendment. Little by little is the 
public mind becoming habituated to such seemingly 
trivial abandonments of the secular principle, till by- 
and-by a great body of precedents will be established 
for the final fatal change of the Constitution, The 
only preventive is the immediate and energetic pro- 
test of organized patriots, 

THE GERMAN Republicans, through Mr. Vance, of 
New York, introduced resolutions at the Cincinnati 
convention, June 14, favoring non-sectarian [secu- 
lar ?] schools, compulsory education, church taxation, 
civil service reform, and legislation to protect emi- 
grants, and opposing the compulsory observance of 
the Sabbath, State recognition of sects, any discrimi- 
nation against foreign-born citizens, and any form of 
inflation or repadiation. The religious questions 
here raised, whatever becomes of these resolutions, 
can never be got out of our national politice until 
they have all been settled in accordance with the 
principles of the Liberal League. 

Reap THE Call for a National Centennial Con- 
vention,” Issued by the Christian Amendment party, 
with the long array of dignitaries who indorse it; 
and read also the Address of the American Alliance 
to American voters, with its strenuous demand to 
keep the Bible in the schools as 'the corner-stone 
of our liberties,” and (as an Illustration of those 
liberties) with Its proposal to disqualify all foreign- 


born citizens for holding office. Both papera will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEX, and they are just 
now exactly such reading as liberals ought to have. 
They are very instructive—far more so than inane 
self-gratulations on the triumph of liberal principles. 
Look at the forces actually manifesting themselves 
in American society and shaping themselves for 
political action: la it a time for stupid star-gazing ? 

Ar THE fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh hour, a 
public meeting was held in Boston at the Old South 
meeting-house, Wednesday, June 14, to try to raise 
sufficient funds to rescue the noble old pile from ita 
destroyers. Charles W. Slack, John T. Clark, W. H. 
H. Murray, E. S. Tobey, and Curtis Guild all made 
earnest and excellent speeches for this purpose; but 
Wendell Phillipe made æ ples for the old edifice 
which will never be forgotten by those who heard it. 
This passage of noble eloquence and bold truthful- 
ness made the walla ring with irrepressible cheers: 
„The consecration that the Puritans gave to these 
walls, to Christ, and the Church, in 1729, is annulled. 
The ark of God has sought a new and perhaps a bet- 
ter shelter, but these walle received as sincere con- 
secration when Adams and Otis dedicated them to 
liberty. We don't come here to save the walle that 
have echoed to the prayers of Cotton, and Prince, 
and Eckley, and the early saints of the colony, We 
come here to save the walle that have echoed to the 
sublime thought of Quincy when he said: ‘No mat- 
ter where, nor how, nor for what cause, I mean to 
die a free man, and not a slave! These arches will 
echo as long as they stand with the sublime and 
sturdy religious enthusiasm of Adams, with the un- 
equalled eloquence of Otis, with Warren In his young 
genius and enthusiasm. I will not say it is a nobler 
consecration, I will not say that it is a better use; I 
only say we come here to save what.our fathers conse- 
crated to the great memories of the most successful 
struggle the race has ever made for the liberties of 
men.“ Once more has Boston a chance to redeem 
herself from the scorn of mankind: let her shrink 
from the shame of the impending infamy! 


WRAT TRR American Alliance” is is thus told by 
the Boston Advertiser of June 17: “The foolish 
‘American Alliance’ or ‘American League’ move- 
ment Is sald to have reached this State, and to be 
forming lodges of American native-born citizens - 
against the foreign-born. Besides the object of the 
old Know-Nothings the ‘Leaguers’ are said to be in 
favor of maintaining the Bible in public schools. 
Whether any lodges have been formed in this State 
or not, we do not know. They have kept themselves 
carefully concealed lf they do exist, but it would be a 
poor compliment to Massachusetts intelligence if 
such a movement could acquire a foothold here. 
From the occasional reports from other States it 
seems there is a little vitality to the league, and its 
national convention In Philadelphia next month may 
be of importance enough to attract more attention 
than has hitherto been given to the order, At the 
last meeting there were reported to be more than one 
handred lodges in Pennsylvania, two hundred in 
New York, one hundred and thirty in Ohio, and sev- 
eral in New England. The objections to this move- 
ment are s0 strong that it cannot receive the snpport 
of intelligent men. The position of the Bible in the 
public schools will not be improved by the efforta of 
such organizations. The idea of opposition to for- 
eigners is contrary to our whole history, besides be- 
ing most injurious to American interests, Were 
there any reason for the action of the League, the 
manner In which it is undertaken would be enough 
to bring it into condemnation; but when the method 
is bad and the cause unjust to foreigners and inju- 
tious to Americans, It ls strange that it geta any sup- 
port. Its strength lies in ignorance and prejudice, 
and Massachusetts, of all States, should prove most 
inhospitable soll for its growth.” 
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LIST OF LIBERAL LEAGUES. 


Sr. Logis, Mo.—M, A, McCord, President; F. A. Lofgreen, 
L. La Grille, Secretaries, 

Bosron, Mass.—F. k. Abbot, President; J. P. Titcomb, 
G. A. Bacon, Secretaries. 

Juryenson, ORO. -W. H. Crowell, President; A, Giddings, 


Secretary. 
Say Josx, CAL.—À, J. Spencer, President; J. L. Hatch, 
Secretary. 
TOLEDO, lowa.—J. Ready, President; E. 8. Beckley, Becre- 
VINELAND, N. J.—John Gage, Prosident; Sue M. Clute, 


retary, 
JOUNCTIONVILLE, NEB.— J. W. Eastman, President; B. L. 
Easley, Secretary. 
OLATHE, Kan.—8, B. 3. Wilson, President; H. A. Griffin, 


Dersorr, Miou.—W. R. Hill, President; A. T. Garretson, 
Seore 


BREEDSVILLE, MIOR. — A. O. Eastman, President; F, R. 
Knowles, Secre A 
OeonoLA, 110. -K. J. Thompson, President; M. Roderick, 
jecretary. 
BATE, MEF, G. Barker, President; C. Rhodes, Secretary. 
R J. D. Walter; Secretary, J. 
chke, 


Wasuixotoy, D.C.—George M. Wood, President; J. E. 
Orawford, Secretary. 
Avsrer, Oss0.—John Fish, President; G. W. Barnes, Troas- 


urer. 

1 Murx.—. C. Gale, President; W. C. Cowles 
and Frank J. Mead, Secretaries, 

nen Tonk, N.Y.—J. B. Brown, President; D. M. Bennett, 


rotary. 
ore Mo.—P. V. Wise, President; T. H. Kennedy, 
retary. 
Eav Crane, WW. — President, 8. J. Dickson; Secretary, 
W. Kennedy. 
BAL ENO, Ib. —-Pres ident. T. Gray; Secretary, W. Allen, 
wey 8 LA. —- President, Vorster; Secretary, J. 
A ACS. 
Bax Orry, Mion.— President, 8, M. Groon; Secretary, Z. M. 
ohnson, 
OuLEAgrIZELD, Pa.—S. Widemire, President; H. Hoover, 


Beoretary. 
AUR Orry, WI. Ohr. Splehr, President; Robert Cunradl, 
Beoreta 


Avcavar "wis, — Davis Jackson, President; George P, 
Vaux, Secretary. 

Warestrown, N.Y.—L. D. Olney, President; W. A. How- 
land, L. M. ‘Delano, Secretaries, 

PHILADELPRIA, Pa.—Mrs. Carrie B. Kilgore, Preaident; 
John 8. Dye, retary. 

MILWAUKER,—Theodore Fritz, President; D. C. Zilning, 
Secretary. 

MILWAUKEE (Second Leagus).—R. C. Spencer, President; 

Boyd, Secretary. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, P4.—M. B. Priestley, President; Chas. 
olllns, Secretary, p 

NÓRTHAMETON, Mass.—E. E. Denolston, President; M. A. 
Dewey, 8 

MEDINA, Mixx. —Allen Grave, President; Taylor Archi- 
dald, ppm . 

COOPEESVILLE, Micou.— George A. Farr, President; H. 
Potts, Secretary. 

OLINTON HOLLOW, N.¥.—Theodore A. Cookingham, Presi- 
dent; Lee G. Graham, Secretary. 

DARIEN, Wi8.—Croaby Carleton, President; Daniel Rod- 
man, Secretary. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—J. L. Hatch, President; A. J. Boyer, 
Secretary, * 

ADEL, lowa.—George B. Warren, President; T. R. North, 
Secretary. 


(for THE INDEX.) 


The Growth of Opinion 


A8 TO WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE RELIGION. 


A DISCOURSE FOUNDED ON LU. BAMUEL XXIV., 21-24, BPE- 
OIALLY ON THE WORDS—“‘NEITHER WILL I OFFER 
BURNT OFFERINGS UNTO THE LORD MY GOD OF 
THAT WHICH DOTH OOST ME NOTHING.” 


BY JAMES BOYD, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


Morallets have long been In the habit of aia up 
our duties under three heads; those, namely, whi 
we owe to ourselves, to our neighbors, and to God. 
These last are universally admitted to take prece- 
dence of the others, and conslet in reverence, wor- 
ship, trust, gratitade, penitence, and obedience, But 
as all these are simply affections of the mind, men 
have ever felt the necesalty laid upon them of giving 
ex ion to these sentiments in some outward acts, 
in order to prove, not less to themselves than to their 
neighbors, that they really do posaess the merit which 
theyclaim. For, however often religious professions 
maybe made for the purpose of impoaing upon others, 
they are far more often made for the purpose of im- 
pressing on the Individual himself a conviction of his 
own sincerity. Noris there in this any conscious at- 
tempt at imposition or self-deceit. owledge of 
self is of all knowledge the hardest to acquire, and 
the most rarely attained. Every day we may see 
men, in pure and perfect ignorance, taking credit to 
themselves for qualities which they sincerely believe 
they possess; but their want of which is patent, and 
8 a subject of remark to every one beside. 
he human mind is to the Immense majority of the 
human racea tangled ekein which they cannot un- 
ravel, a document written in an unknown tongue 
which they may gaze upon forever and yet learn 
nothing from. Has it not almost passed Into a prov- 
erb that the motives men assign for their acts are 
rarely, if ever, the motives which really Induce them 
to act? And although the cynic may choose to in- 
terpret this only as a proof that all men are hypo- 
crites and Hare,“ no man, who thoroughly knows the 
workings of hie own mind, can admit such an Inter- 
pretation to be correct. Recall, now, each one of 
you for himself, let us say, the action which each 
considers the noblest of ble life. With it will be re- 
called, without effort, the motives which we gave 
ourselves at the time for its performance. They 
will be found to be worthy and noble ones. But now 
that you are removed from the circumstances and the 
persons you were associated with then, now when 
the zeal which animated you has evaporated— 
with changed affections and altered views of life,— 
can you not discover on looking back some other and 
less worthy motive, which was in deed and in truth 
the real spring of your action? And yet you know 
there was no conscious deceit in the case. Reflect, 


again, how careful we are, when tempted to commit 
any mean, or base, or cruel act, to refrain until we 
have found some reason that shall justify us to our- 
selves. See, even when men are anzious to ob 
disinterested advice lu some Important crisis of their 
lives, how almost certain they are to resort to those 
whose counsel will point towards the course to which 
they feel themselves already inclined. 

ow. although it ia not every man whois familiar 
with these things, there yet seems to be a vague sus- 
picion, very general among men, as to the deceitfal- 
ness of their own hearts. Hence arises the necessity 
we spoke of, of outward acts of worship expressing 
the inward feelings of love and fear, in order that 
men may be assured of their own state, and that 
they are not, in a matter of such vital import as their 
ae to God, practising deceit upon themselves. 

aving thus seen the origin of external acta of 
worship, and the necessity out of which they arose, 
it next devolves upon us to trace the development of 
opinion regarding the most appropriate manner of 
expressing our religious feelings; when we shall find 
that not until long, long after man had resort to ex- 
ternal acts of worship in order to escape the deceit- 
fulness of his heart, was he successful in wholly con- 
quering it, and standing at length face to face with 
the pure and perfect manner of dlecharging his duty 
towards God. 

The first, or, at least, a very early mode, in which 
the expression of men’s religious feelings took out- 
ward shape, was sacrifice; the meaning of which is, 
we apprehend, at the present day very generally mio- 
taken, When the word sacrifice le mentioned, we 
are all too apt to associate with it the idea, and the 
one ides only, of an attempt to avert or propitiate 
the wrath of God by the slaughter of a beast; as if 
the sacrificers believed that there was virtue in the 
mere act of shedding blood to wash away human sin. 
That this notion has obtained very wide acceptance 
among the nations who practise sacrifice, we do not 
doubt or question; but it beare on its face the stamp 
of being one of those popular, superficial, Irrational 
opinions, which, somehow or other, gain their way 
among the ignorant and unthinking. We cannot 
conceive how it could enter any man’s mind, who 
was conscious of feeling himself at enmity to God, 
and anxious to obtain, yet, at the same time, igno- 
rant of all means of obtaining, a reconciliation with 
hie Maker,—we say we cannot conceive bow it should 
enter auch a man's mind that the best mode of seek- 
Ing a reconciliation was by the slaughter of a beast. 
But we can conceive, and very readily too, how the 
rite of sacrifice, once introduced and established on 
more rational grounds, should come to be regarded 
by the ignorant and superstitious as a meana of rec- 
oncillation with God. And we can also very readily 
see how, when such an opinion had once gained 
ground, it should also come to pass that, in the estima- 
tion of the multitude, reconciliation with God should 
be esteemed the end and object for which sacrifice had 
been instituted, But it le not ina mind of such a 
class that we need look for any inventive power, It 
was not ina mind of such a class, we may be very 
sure, that the idea of sacrifice originated. And when“ 
we come to the higher clasa of minds, in whom alone 
inventive or creative power resides, it would be 
againet all experience, against the lawa of our men- 
tal nature even, to suppose that such a mind could 
ever bear such fruit as this ides, that the shedding of 
the blood of bulls and goats could haye any efficacy 
with God in washing out the stains of human gullt. 

It is nothing to urge against this view, that minds 
of the highest class and culture have regarded sacri- 
fice in this latter light, They had been brought up 
from earliest infancy to regard it thus with feelings 
of the most sacred awe, And so firm ahold on us 
have the opinions and prejudices which were incul- 
cated on us in youth by those who claim and deserve 
our love and respect, that it is but oned e more 
difficult for the Ethiopian to change his skin than it 
le for even cultured men to throw off the Incubus of 
superstition that has descended to them from their 
sires. But the originator of sacrifice was hampered 
by no traditional views respecting its nature or end. 
And it is on this account that we pronounce the opin- 
ion, which afterwards in narrower minds sprang up 
regarding it (though from its wide-spread acceptance 
and early inculcation it acquired, in later years, force 
to enthrall the noblest), to have been impossible to his 
free and unbiassed mind. 

We cannot help thinking that the original mean- 
ing of the word sacrifice was exactly that which we 
attach to it in common speech, as when we talk of 
sacrificing our time, or our position, or our means, 
And the Idea which gave rise to sacrifice as a relig- 
ious rite waa this: that sincerity In the service of 
God can only be manifested by giving up, or parting 
with, something that we hold dear. As time rolled 
on, other ideas were gradually grafted on this one. 
A sacrifice might then be an expressian of thanksgiy- 
ing, as in Noah's case in bis coming forth from the 
ark; “ or as a recognition of the lordship of God over 
men’s persons and possessions, some share of which it 
was proper should be devoted exclusively to his ser- 
vice, in token of his rightful ownership of the whole, 
—which seems to haye been David's meaning when, 
on the completion of his preparations for the erection 
of a house to God, he exclaims, ‘‘But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so 
willingly after this sort? For all things come of 
Thee, and of thine own have we given Thee.“ Or, 
again, as In the text, sacrifice might be offered as an 
atonement for sin, and in propltiation of God's 
wrath, But even then we see the radical idea of 
loss, or deprivation, or cost, ia still an essential ele- 
ment of the rite, for David evidently considered that 
it would be no sacrifice if it cost him nothing. 


Of course, I don't cite this as a historic fact,—only as 
showing the 5 prevalent in the time when the myth 
was composed. 


| 


‘ends in life which are worthy of stud 


But it is ever the fate of pure religious ideas, ema- 
nating from lofty spiritual minds, that they should 
have to wait for centuries before the mass of men 
are educated up to the point of appreciating their 
truth and beauty. Nor le thia delay the only, nor 
the worst, indigulty they must endure. For they are 
seized upon by lower minds, and distorted into un- 
couth shapes, in which, nevertheleas, they slowly, 
albeit surely, do their work of purifying, ennobling, 
and refining man’s grosa and carnal mind, Thus 
fared it with the rite of sacrifice. From simply 
serving to denote the worshipper’s sin-ere desire to 
surrender himself and all he owned to God, it degen- 
erated tnto a ransom for the offerer’s sin, Nor can 
we be astonished to learn what were the effects this 
manner of viewing it entailed. When the only fear 
of God before a usinner’s eyes is the fear of having 
to immolate an extra bull or goat, we may feel quite 
eure that the flood of human passion can never be 
stayed, can scarce be checked, by a dam so frail. 
Bat although there be evil, and evil In plenty, In 
man's nature, there la good likewise And it only 
needs that the evil shonld come to the worst to sum- 
mon the good to the rescue, So, when the heathen 
darkness, which was the Inevitable fruit of such a 
falth, had settled down on God's chosen people 
there sprang up, one after another, propheta an 
preachers, to declare with trumpet voice that tha 
offering of bulls and goats was a vain worship; that 
the sacrifices of God were a broken spirit; that burnt- 
offerings and sin-offerings were worthless to prevall 
with God; but that to obey hie will and to walk in 
his statutes was all that he required of man. 

But experience shows how hard a lesson this is for 
man to learn, from the length of time he has been 
engaged in learning it, if indeed we can persuade 
ourselves that he has learned it even now. Foral- 
though the rite of sacrifice may be got rid of, as it 
has been got rid of during some outburst of zeal on 
the part of reformers in religion, the old error which 
was associated with it cropa up ever anew. In every 
generation the forms, ceremonies, observances, by 
means of which it le sought to propagate and keep 
alive religion among men, are perversely put In the 
place of the ends which are Intended to be secured 
through them; so that, instead of serving, as in 
every case probably their designers intended them to 
serve, only as expressiona of certain dispositions, or 
as means whereby certain dispositions may be con- 
venlently attained, they come, after a very short 
lapse of time too, to be regarded by the followers 
and imitatora of those who introduced them as per- 
fect and satisfactory substitutes for these mental dis- 
positions, on whose account alone they at first existed, 
or are at any time valued. 

Nor ia it dificult to explain why this should be so. 
Two causes may be very plainly traced as codperat- 
ing to work out this effect. In every sphere of life 
and business we find a tendency exhibiting iteelf in 
men to erect means into the place of ends. Tha 
vexatious delays and circumlocutions of law and 
government arise simply from the multiplication of 

orma, which originally were devised for the purpose 

of expediting business; and which, before they had 
become quite useless, had gathered around them 
such a veneration for their own sakes, that even 
now, when they are only obstacles and hindrances, 
it is alway difficult to accomplish thelr removal, 
from the blind belief that has arisen in thelr - 
ing some virtue in themselves. The forma of polite- 
ness and etiquette which are devised merely to oil 
the wheels of social intercourse and prevent them 
from grating—to render the necessary relations of 
man with man a source of pleasure as well as profit — 
are looked upon by the fool of fashion as the only 
or attain- 
ment. So, too, with the miser snd his gold. In like 
manner you will find no Idolatry or fetich worship 
among even the lowest tribes of man, which, In ita 
origin, did not clearly recognize that the stock or 
stone, before which it pays its homage, was merely 
a symbol of the unseen spiritual power, who is the 
true and only object of its worship. Conversely, hia- 
tory establishes beyond dispute that wheresoever a 
worshipper, or sect of worshippers, adopts a material 
symbol as a means of quickening thelr apprehension 
of, and assisting their devotion to, the unseen God, 
before long, that symbol, be it sun or moon or star, 
bird or beast or fish, statue or painting, shall be re- 
garded by their children as in very deed, and not in 
seeming only, their father’s God, So, in spite of the 
efforts of iconoclasta and reformers, who, by aboliah- 
ing or simplifying the prevailing fogms of worship, 
seek to trample out the pernicious error which con- 
founds worship with the observance of these forms, 
we find the error perennially reappearing, ready even 
to cling, in twining wreaths, around the barest, bald- 
est service which puritan can devise. 

Besides this tendency, which fs always, or at least 
usually unconscious in its operation, there ls another 
cause which contributes to the spread of the error in 
question, which seems to be nearly, if not quite, uni- 
versal among men, and therefore has some innate root 
in our nature; the belief, namely, in vicarious atone- 
ment. We donot undertake to analyze the genesis 
of this belief, although we incline to think it is be- 

otten through the power of the wish to become 
ather of the thought. Certain it is, the wish to lay 
the responsibility for our evil deeds upon another’s 
shoulders, or the desire to substitute for some duty, 
whose obligation is distasteful to us, some other 
which we feel to be less irksome or repugnant to our 
love of ease or pleasure, js a very strong one in hu- 
man nature. d, as a fact, we find the belief very 
generally diffused among mankind that God has 
mercifully provided means whereby this wish may be 
gratified. Recognizing, as most men do, that man's 
original duty to God is simply to lead a pure and 
perfect life, they yet allege the impossibility, which 
is merely an exaggerated way of stating the inherent 
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difficulty, and their consequent diainclination, to 
fuld thie obligation. And so, to satisfy their con- 
sciences, they are bound to cast abont for some sac- 
rifice which they may offer, and which God will 
accept, in liou of hie frat requirement, that they 
should do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
In hie sight. According to the stage and phase of 
civilization in which they live, this offering will take 
the shape of the sacrifice of their herds and flocks, 
it may be even of their sons and daughters; of their 
time and wealth, in support of and attendance upon 
the imposing celebration of gorgeous rites in stately 
temples; or, what le represented as the hardest, but 
in reality to the unthinking and indolent le the 
easiest and least costly sacrifice of all, that of the 
exercise of their reason respecting the inscrutable 
mysteries and inexplicable creeda which a Feet, 
favored with a more intimate knowledge of the Deity, 
pro for their acceptance. 

ow, as we admit that thie error has been de- 
nounced and protested against by all the prophets, 
seers, and holy men who have made use of the inspi- 
ration with which all men are gifted to learn of God, 
who have used their eyes to behold that light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, and 
yet find that this error survives and flourishes after 
many of them and their teachings have vanished and 
deen forgotten, shall we still trust, and hope, and 
cling to the belief that this error may be uprooted 
from the hearts of men? We shall still so trast and 
hope and believe. And we think we descry the dawn- 
ing of a truth which has been implied, but not dis- 
tinctly expressed, in the teachings of all true seers, 
which is destined, when explicitly stated and con- 
sciously recognized, to effectually and for ever banish 
the idea of sacrifice from the world. And that truth 
ie that we have and can have no duties to God outside 
of those which we owe to man. Our duties to others 
and to ourselves—to relleve the widow, the orphan, 
the needy, and him that hath no helper, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world—COMPRISE ALL 
THE DUTIES WHICH WE OWE TO GOD. And we can- 
not compromise for the non-performance of them. 
“Thies or nothing’’—is God's and nature’s demand. 
Call it sacrifica, if you will—it {s the sacrifice of all 
the lower tendencies of our nature in keeping our- 
solves unspotted from the world; the sacrifice even 
of our higher selves to our brother's service. Other 
sacrifice there ia and can be NONE. And, assuredly 
if the value of sacrifice be in {ts cost, you will find 
when you proceed to offer this one, that it is not one 
which will coat you nothing. 


For TBE Invex.] 
PROUDHON AND HIS TRANSLATOR, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Benj. R. Tucker, the business partner and con- 
Srere of E. H. Heywood of Princeton, Mass., has 
translated and published, in an elegant volume of 
nearly 500 royal octavo pages, the most renowned of 
the politico-economical works of the justly celebrated 
P. J. Proudhon, The title of the work in English 
ia: What is Property? An Inquiry into the Princi- 
ple of Right Government. I am requested to 
write a revlew- notice of the work, The temptation 
is strong to expand into an exhaustive review, but I 
am not certain of any avenue to the publie for such 
a treatise, and I shall confine myself to the smaller 
plan. First, as to what is usually put last. The vol- 
ume as a book le superb. Print, presework, paper, 
and binding are at the top of the powers of the book- 
making art, and the price ($3.50, or 36.50, according 
to style) is not excessive. The work of the trans- 
lator ie also conscientiously and well done, and is 
nearly faultless from the literary point of view. A 
few Galliclams may be pointed out, but they are ex- 
ceptionally few, aud the translatora personality ia 
completely annk In the labor of love which he evi- 
dently had before 

The work itself consists of two ‘‘Memoirs,” the 
Bret of which is the more = A shee and je that to 
which my comments will mainly apply. Proudhon 
was confessedly one of the great thinkers of France 
at a time, thirty years ago, when France abounded 
in distinguished men. He combined the metaphys- 
ical subtlety of the German with the vivacity of the 
Frenchman, and the dead-in-earnest character of the 
— reformer. His was a truly religious nature. 

the right sense. He was in love with truth, and 
on fire with devotion to Its promulgation; and he 
struggled hard with the problem of ita solution. His 
scope was not confined to social affairs. He trav- 
ersed the whole field of philosophy, and, as I think 
him more characterized by analytical than by con- 
structive power, I cannot but regard his Création de 
Ordre as a more remarkable and valuable work than 
that which Mr. Tucker has chosen to introduce him 
to the American public; althongh I have no doubt 
that he has been judicious in hie choice, as that 
would find a stil] smaller circle of minds prepared to 
appreciate it. 

roudhon had the genius of discovery, a wonder- 
ful depth and clearness of perception, wonderful 
accuracy of statement, in the main, and wonderfal 
strength of intellectual graap upon his conception; 
but rall he ls by no means, always, a luminous 
writer; sometimes because he had not reached the 
bottom of his subject, añd sometimes because his 
love of epigrammatic and paradoxical statement be- 
trayed him into pera | rather than convincing 
the reader. For example, he heads a long succes- 
sion of propositions with the 3 of the state- 
ment that property is im le, and proceeds to 
show, under each head, why it la so. But if prop- 
erty ia impossible, then it cannot exiet; and if it can- 
not exist, then it does not exist; and why should Mr. 
Proudhon write a big book to do away with what 
doea not and never did have any existence? Of 
course the literal meaning of what he says la absurd; 


but it 17 have the patience to study him intensely, 
you will find out that what he intends by this expres- 
aton ie: that property (in eo far as he {a here consid- 
ering It. as that what gives increase) contains within 
iteelf a auicidal principle; that it is self-defeating; 
that it ia constantly *'killing the goose that laya the 
golden egg.” His statement covers, but it does not 
convey, that idea. The ides ie, in part, true; is pro- 
found, and 8 important; but his way of 
saying it is afflicted with the same evil; it ia repel- 
lant, self-defeating, and suicidal of his supposed pur- 
pose, that of being understood by his 8 

But what, in fine, does Proudhon mean by proper- 


ty? His startling ep 8 thunderbolt, prop- 


i 
erly is robbery, aroused, bewildered, and repelled all 
Europe. Perhaps noś a dozen persons from his 
time till now have ever studied him severely enough 
to understand exactly what he meant, It is just 
possible that he did not quite understand himself, 
and that if he had done ao, he would never have put 
hie statement in that form. What he meant covers 
an immensity of truth, of new truth (at that day), 
and of important truth; but is it all true, to the ex- 
tent of maintaining such a sweeping indictment? 
Let us see what he meant by property. He did not 
mean ession, enjoyment, upufruct of the land, 
and of the products of labor, These he contraste 
with property,“ and maintains and defends, What 
he means by property ia that subtle fiction which 
makes that mine or thine of which we are out of 
posseasion, for which we have no present use, but 
which by this subtle tie we may recall at our option, 
using it, In the meantime, to subjugate others to our 
service, by taking increase, for its uae in the form of 
rent, interest, and the like, He uses the term prop- 
erty, therefore, in a very rigorous and technical 
sense; and unless thia is constantly borne in mind, 
he is certain to be misunderstood, and the truth 
which he is representing will be lost sight ol. Posses- 
sion,“ he says, „Is aright; property is against right.“ 

It is, however, not true that property, even so re- 
stricted In definition, ts robbery, pure and simple. 
The acute thinker has still uot disc 
enough. It Is not proprietorship, but the use of pro- 
prietorship to extort increase, which is vicions in 
principle; or else proprietorship applied where, in 
the true nature of things, it {s not applicable, as in 
the case of land. The product of the labor of the 
free laborer, equitably and fairly produced, fa in jus- 
tice his property, and the argument of Proudhon 
to the effect that he owes it to soclety even before it 
lis produced, and holda it only on sufferance, seems 
to me, at least, the weakest part of his First Memoir. 
It (the product) is his (the producer’s) to lend, to 
own while out of possession, to recover back in kind 
or in equivalent, and In all senses precisely as owner- 
ship is understood in the world and defined in the 
law-booka, The simple distinction between natural 
wealth which, while it can be possessed and enjoyed 
when needed, ought not to be owned in the technical 
sense (except temporarily, as adjunct to improve- 
ments, to secure the repayment for them), and pro- 
prietary wealth as the product of labor, sets the 
whole matter right. There may be an ethical] inhi- 
bition against abusing one's own, hut not rightly a 
social one; that ia to say, a man's neighbors should 
not be set upon him to decide when he fs rightly 
using and when he is abusing what belongs to bim 
by a perfect title. All that the law means here is 
that the decision on that point is best left to the in- 
dividual; and the law of the land and the law of so- 
clological right are in perfect harmony in that par- 
ticular, and Proudhon la wrong. 

This right of the free and unlimited disposition of 
what ia really one's own ia, in this property domain, 
precisely that individual sovereignty which, without 
the name, Proudhon so vigorously defends, else- 
where, t communism; and the endangering 
of which Is his grand objection to communiem. His 
error in denouncing property, in this limited and just 
sense, as robbery, is as fatal to his own system as if 
he had averred that the individual owes himself, ab- 
solutely, to the community from birth, and should, 
therefore, submit to established authority with a 
loving and unquestioning obedience, Such a view 
(which the Comtists now virtually asim) would, of 
course, have been the reversal of hie whole doctrine, 
but not more so than this fundamental error in deny- 
ing to the individual the control over the products of 
his own industry. Indeed it may be sald, quite gen- 
erally, that he falls to distinguish between ethical 
and sociological queations,—those matters which ap- 
peal to the conscience of the individual, as 4 member 
of society, and those matters which authorize aoclety 
to intervene, to constrain, or to regulate the conduct 
of the individual. He also leaves us very much in 
the dark as tu the precise social machinery by which 
he would haye the world o d and run. He is 
far more specific with regard to what he would abol- 
ish than with regard to what he would construct. 

Another of Proudhon’s startling paradoxes, seem- 
ingly so at least, and I think we shall see really so, 
is the uee of the term anarchy, to denote not chaos 
and confusion, but the basis of order in the freedom 
of the individual from the control of others, Ety- 
mologically, this use of the term has a show of rea- 
son as it merely means absence of government; and a 
writer has the right, if he choose, so to revert to ety- 
mological origins; and frequently there Is a great ad- 
vantage in so doing. There is a loss it ie true in the 
temporary obfuscation of the mind of the reader, but, 
it may be, a more than compensating advantage in 
arousing deeper, thought, or in furnishing a securer 
technicality. But in thia case the disadvantage is 
certainly incurred: and neither advantage ls secured. 
There are two very different things covered by the 
term government: personal 2 by arbit- 
rium, and the government of inherent laws and 
principles. Proudhon is denying the rightfulness of 
the former, and affirming the latter. Now the Greek 


timinated closely 


his particular dogmas and solutions. 


arché meant both of these things; but if either more 
pecullarly than the other, it meant the government 
of Jaws and principles, whence the negation of such 
rule by the prefix an has meant, and rightly means 
chaos. Proudhon undertakes to make the Greek wor 
mean exclusively the other idea, whereby he spoilf 
one excellent technicality without getting for his other 
purpose a secure and good one in the place of It. 

At the 56th page the author propounds the theory 
that there was a primitive state of social equality; 
that our departure from it le sa degeneracy; that we 
are to return to that state of nature, atc. Surely our 
social theories are in advance of that idea now. We 
might as well assume that the acquired use of knives 
and forks is a degeneracy. Men will be just as much 
in a state of equality if their property righta remain, 
and are made equal, by equity, as they wduld be if 
they returned to a state of nature, and ao had no 
property rights. Man never returns to prior condi- 
tions, He advances to new conditions which repro- 
duce the apirit or etme states, but in still newer 
forms, which embody also the good of what now is, 
We pass from an undifferentiated state to differen- 
tiation, and thence not backward but forward to in- 
tegration. Everything ia subordinated to The Law 

the Three States“ In a larger sense than is meant 
by the author of that phrase, So the equality which 
Proudhon so aspired after will never come In the sim- 
ple primitive form, but it will come in a higher and 
scientifically adjusted form,—as a permeative factor 
in a highly complex order of society. That form 
Proudhon failed to discover and formulate. Both 
his argument and his remedy for existing evils, on 
that head, are fallacious, One side of the truth of 
the subject, the individualistic aide, Warren, more 
fortunate than Proudhon, did discover and formu- 
late; the other side, the opposite and counterparting 
side, is communiem, best represented aa yet, on any 
large acale, by the Onelda Perfectionists. These two 
opposite ideas and t of life are to be reconciled 
and united, not merely despite of thelr appositeness, 
but because of their oppostteness, Everything that 
approximates perfection la made up, primarily, of two 
opposite factors. This ia the meaning of sex in the 
universe, the type and model of the reconciliation of 
opposites, We must and shall attain, therefore, to 
the mutual adjustment, harmony, and balanced vi- 
bration of sundered equality and communistic unity 
in the bosom of a higher reconcillative unity. That 
Proudhon did not attain to this idea condemna him 
as a lover of thought for our epoch. It makes of 
him what Fourier would call a simplist, s man of one 
idea, of the vision of one side of the truth, and, in 
thie case not a clear vision of that. 

Now that we have this book in English, it should 
p into every library; should be conaulted, and, if 

eisure permits, read by every advanced student of 
these high questions, and should be prized oa s con- 
tribution to the history of the evolution of thoughtin 
this line, But every reader should be notified that It 
do already 2 by better thought on the same 
subjects; and it seems hardly worth while on the part 
of Mr, Tucker to import at great coat the lean perfect 
lucubrations of even a truly great thinker of a past 
epoch, when the later thought of our home produc- 

on, and of our day, is so superior, even to the ex- 
tent of the whole difference between failure and com- 

lete solution, Mr. Tucker, in disposing of himself, 
fs recommended to study the doctrine of RELATIVE 
VALUES, It le not enough that such a man should 
be engaged in doing a good thing. He should be 
quite certain that he is engaged in doing the very best. 
thing, He should, in other words, economize him- 
self, on the ground that good men are scarce, 

There is, nevertheless, a sense in which this and 
the other works of Proudhon have an intrinsic value 
altogether above and beyond that which attaches to 
I mean in re- 
K to method. No man of his epoch, perhaps, in 

e whole world, understood so well; none, I am cer- 
tain, Inalated so earnestly and effectively upon the true 
scientific method; that which carries everything by 
analysis back to firat principlea; but in this aleo he is 
superseded now by a better understanding of that 
method. Permit me, in conclusion, to point out 
some inaccuracies even in his closest reasonings, 

The deepest conviction, the intellectual worship, of 
Proudhon was invested in the idea of egal. In 
this nobody is, by organization and conviction, more 
profoundly eympathetic with bim than I am, but 
within limits which are also imposed upon me by in- 
tellectual analysis. I am compelled to see that in- 
trinsically, metaphysically, mathematically, scientifi- 
cally—every way,—equality has, set over against it, 
Inequality, as a counterparting principle, equal in 
validity and extension to itself, Proudhon was 

ndly precise, and impressive, and almost unique, 
n his assertion of the principle that all selence must 
be carried back and down to mathematical origins, 
before it can claim to be aly scientific. But he 
merely sensed the principle, and dogmatically main- 
tained It, He failed to discover the method of it, so 
as to make it a corrective, or a canon of criticlam 
upon his own reasonings and the reasonings of oth- 
ers. By the mathematical analogies, equality refers 
to the equal or even numbers, and Inequality to the 
unequal or odd numbers, and both are alike funda- 
mental in the mathematical series. What does it 
mean, then, when this great thinker affirms that jus- 
tice and society itself are absolute synonymea of 
equality; except simply that he is mistaken? It 
means that he came short of a full understanding of 
his subject, and that he was not true to, because he 
did not comprehend, the method which he, with such 
utter fidelity, believed In. It waa his immense merit 
to have ‘‘intuited” its validity, and to have deferred, 
even theoretically, to its demands; but it was not 
given to him to thread ita intricacies, or rather to dis- 
cover its almost infinite simplicity. 

He could not fail to meet the consequences of his 
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lack of mastery of the true method. He came un- 
prepared for the satisfactory anawers of some of his 
own most pregnant questions. I cite, as instance, 
the whole of page 236. Does it follow,” he asks, 
that the preferences of love and friendship are un- 
just?“ Certainly it does, if justice means simple 
and absolute equality. Equality ie impartiality, and 
preference is partiality; and if justice is equality, 
yas and simple, which is the author's prime postu- 
ate, then justice excludes absolutely all favoritism, 
all panali „the preferences of love and friendship 
included. Justice and equality belng co-extensive 
and synonymous with society, there is no place left 

in society for dered and favor of any kind. Straight- 
linism has excluded the possibilities of curvature, and 
consequently of grace or graceſulness. 

There ia no avoidance of this logic. The efforts of 
the author to escape from his own trap are painful. 
„Within universal society,“ he says, there exist for 
each of us as many s ecial societies aa there are Indi- 
viduals; and we are bound, by the principle of socia- 
bility itself, to falfil the obiigations which these im- 
pose upon us, according to the intimacy of our rela- 
tions with them,” But there was nothing said of 
universal and special when the prime postulate was 
propounded ; and, what principle of pry By 
the prime postulate the only inpia of sociability 
is equality, which prohibits absolutely what is now 
asserted, This introduction, on the sly, of an oppo- 
site principle of sociability, referring it to the degree 
of Intimacy of our relations with others“ and to 
“social compact,“ new and unheard-of factors in the 
calculation, is what the philosophers call a ‘‘surrep- 
titious interpolation” ; and thro this loop in hie 
logic, the proprietor of every grade escapes 
force of any part of it. 

What s writer discussing this subject, radically, 
should have done, would be, first, to lay down the 
proposition that society reats upon two equal and 
equally fundamental bases; the one impartiality or 
equality, and the other partiality or inequality; then 
to inquire and ascertain in what spheres impartiality 
should prevail, and in what 2 per partiality should 
be indu and fostered; and then what la the pro- 
portion between them, their balanced vibration, their 
ultimate reconciliation, Proudhon ia wholly right in 
his conclusion, that commercial exchanges should 
rest, like the administration of public justice, on the 
basis of equality; but he is wholly wrong, when, in 
order to reach the conclusion, he affirms that equality 
is the sole factor of society itself, or that the two 
(equality and society) are synonymous, Indeed, it is 
my anxiety to place his conclusion on an absolutely 
safe logical basis, which he has not done, that forces 
me to criticise hie logical procedure. 

I should like to say more of the author’s use of the 
terms justice, équité, and proportionality, but I must 
resist the temptation, and let thia suffice for the pres- 
ent. I will observe, however, again, In conclusion, 
that it seems a pity to continue any longer the wholly 
vague, or the partially acientific, treatment of social 
subjects, now that science la competent to cover that 
whole domain. Prondhon belongs as definitively to 
the past, at this day, and to the mere history of 
ideas, as Ptolemy after Copernicus; and, while I 
have conceded that, from that point of view, it is 
well to read him, I fear that, incidentally, Mr. 
Tucker's enterprise may contribute to the wasting of 
the time of new students, Such certainly would be 
the case, if all that ls known on the subject were pub- 
Hehed and accessible. As it le, perhapa the best that 
can be done is to read Proudhon. 


— _____ 
NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, 


ORGANIZED TO MAINTAIN EXISTING CHRISTIAN FEATURES 
OF TAE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, AND SECURE 
A BELIGIOUR AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


CALL FOR A NATIONAL CENTENNIAL CONVENTION. 


A century ago our fathers based the nation, in the 
very beginning of its independent life, on the princi- 
ples of general, nnsectarian Chrietianity. Declaring 
their independence of oppressive human authority, 
they did not fail also to declare devoutly their na- 
tlonal dependence upon God. Having inherited 
Christian institutions of civil government from the 
fathers who settled the country, they transmitted 
them to their children, Providentially and histori- 
cally, we are a Christian nation. With Christianity 
as a recognized part of the common law of the land; 
with the Christian Sabbath as the sacred day ac- 
8 by law; with the oath of God as the 
pledge of official fidelity and the instrament of inves- 
tigation in our courta of justice; with days of public 
fasting and thankegiving set apart by State and na- 
tional appointment; with Christian ministers em- 
ployed by government to conduct divine service in 
the legislatures of the nation and the States, in the 
army and navy, and in educational and reformatory 
institutions; and, above all, with the Bible as our na- 
tional book, in our common schools, the symbol and 
standard held aloft, daring all our history, In the 
fore-front of our system of public education, we have, 
as a nation, Christian responsibilities which we dare 
not ignore, and a Christian character which we are 
most sacredly bound to maintain, 

As we enter upon this second century of our na- 
tional independence, we cannot be blind to the fact 
that great and growing dangers threaten our Christ- 
ian institutions of government. The theory of sec- 
ulariem, essentially hostile to the principles and pur- 
poss of the men whose deeds wa now commemorate, 

8 undoing the work of the fathers. Its advocates 
have repeatedly assailed. the employment of chap- 
lains in Congress and State legislatures, and, in some 
cases, with success. Their influence has led judges 
of the Superior Court of New York city, the Supreme 
Court of California, and the Supreme Court of Ohio, 


rom the 


and even Christian ministers, to affirm that Christ- 
ianity is no part of our common law. They have 
rendered our Sabbath laws in many cases inoperative, 
and imperilled their observance in connection with 
the Centennial Exhibition, They have stricken the 
name of God from the oath, as frequently adminie- 
tered, and boldly demand that it be wholly abolished. 
They have driven the Bible from the public schools 
of St. Louis, Chicago, Rochester, San Francisco, and 
other important places. In a word, they insist that 
the connection which has always existed, and still ex- 
ists, between the Amerivan government and the 
Christian religion shall be severed at every point. 

In all these assaults the appeal is made to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This written instru- 
ment, the basis of all nationa) institutions, the com- 
pact by which we agree to be governed as a nation, 
3 no connection between our government 
and Christianity. It contains no explicit acknowl- 
edgment of God, of Christ, or of the Bible. It is 
maintained that the government itself should be as 
secular as its written Constitution; that the institu- 
tions of the nation should be in harmony with the 
fundamental law on which they reat. The want of 
any acknowledgment of God or the Christian religion 
In the National Constitution is the most formidable 
weapon in the hands of the enemies of the Christian 
ee of our nation, Nor do they fail to em- 

oy it. 

P hue the iseue is pressed upon us: clearly and 
indisputably conform the written Constitution to the 
actual character of the nation, or allow the nation it- 
self to be drawn into conformity to the Constitution. 
We cannot evade it. It must be met and settled, Ae 
patriotic citizens, concerned for the nation, we must 
take our stand. It le not the existence of Christ- 
ianity or the Bible that Is at stake. Itis our national 
welfare, our national character, our Christian insti- 
tutions of government, and our religious and civil 
liberties resting upon them. Commemorating this 
Centennial year the achievements of Christian an- 
cestors, shall we suffer the inheritance which they 
purchased at incalculable cost, and bequeathed to us, 
to be robbed of its glory? Shall we permit the Bible 
to be banished from our schools, and our Sabbath 
laws to be violated, because there is no acknowledg- 
ment of God, and Christ, and the Bible ln the Con- 
stitution? Shall we not rather, in the spirit of the 
fathers, and carrying out their purposes, cherish the 
Christian schools and laws that have come down to 
ue, and in the day of their peril secure for them an 
undeniable legal basis in the nation’s fundamental 
law? Wise statesmanship, fidelity to the trust from 
our fathers, and our duty to the generations to come, 
alike dictate our choice. 

In the words of one of the wiseat of our citizens 
and most patriotic of our lawyers, now gone to his 
rest: preserve us, we must go back. We must 
reform our political administratione In the all, Impor- 
tant point of their moral principles, Our Christian 
population must do this, It le à work for them, and 
every other work of theirs will be hindered till this 
is done. We must retrace our steps, retrieve our 
errors, regain the position we have loat. Reform is 
wanted in another sense than what party achemera 
think of. Let ds have s reformation of the elements 
of public life, Let us dig up the buried standard of 
the fathers, and fashion ourselves anew by it. Let 
us return to the primary spirit of the government, 
ere the doom of the nations that forget God becomes 
our own.” 

The NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION, organized 
to maintain existing features of the American gov- 
ernment, and secure a Religious Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, invites all auxil- 
iary associations, and all bodies of citizens who favor 
this cause, without distinctien of party or creed, to 
appoint delegates to attend the Convention to beheld 
in the ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Philadelphia, begiu- 
ning Wednesday evening, June 28th, at T} o'clock, 
and closing on the evenin of Friday, June 30th, 
1876. FELIX R. BRUNOT, 

President of the National Reform Association. 
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ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE 
TO AMERICAN VOTERS, 


1871. 1876. 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Rooms, 
New Yorg, June 8, 1876. l 

At a conference“ of delegates 8 differ- 
ent American orders in the United States, held in 
Philadelphia, on May 10, 1876, a joint organization 
wes ected under the name and title of the Ameril- 
can Alliance, based upon, and to further the princi- 
ples of, ‘‘Americans ruling America.” The rales 
nef of the American Grand Council of the 
Uni States, 1871, were adopted, and a National 
Committee was appointed, composed of delegates 
present, with instructions to issue an address to the 
American voters of the nation, and to take auch other 
measires as might be necessary to further the inter- 
eate of the Alliance, political and otherwise. The 
committee, therefore, beg leave to present the follow- 
ing facts for the serious consideration of their Amer- 
ican fellow-citizens. The orders embraced in the 
Alliance were severally formed in the years 1871 and 
1873, for the p of founding a political party of 
American-born citizens, in favor of such legislation 
as might be necessary for putting a check upon the 
wholesale manufacture of citizenship from the for- 
eign material that flocks to our land, and often unfit- 

to be invested with the same, 

Without being able to read or write, in many in- 
stances, and even to understand the language of the 
country, the foreign newly-made voter easily falla a 
prey to some petty political aspirant for place, is 
marched to the polls, and his vote offsets that of the 
citizen who must be a resident of the country twenty- 
one years before exercising the same privilege. 

By this system, the halls of Congress and State 
legislatures have been diagraced, and seats secured 
in the same by unfit persons, and in some instances 
where the proper place for such was in entirely dif- 
ferent institutions. The American Alliance recom- 
mend that American-born citizens only be elected 
to officlal positions of high trust and responsibility, 
and (while admitting the right of every one to the en- 
joyment to the fullest extent of hia political or relig- 
Toas creed and convictions) favor the keeping of the 
Bible as the corner. stone of our liberties,’’ and ita 
use in the public schoola aud other institutions of 
learning in our land, without any compromise of any 
kind with any sect whatever. The orders of the 
American Alliance have secretly organized, and care- 
fully watched the intrigues of an insidious and crafty 
foe to popular liberty throughout the world, which, 
driven from other nations, hopes and seeks to ob- 
tain a foothold in America. 

Within the past year an beets clothed with Lapi 
cial powers from Rome, and uniformed and wearin; 
the arme of a soldier, had the audacity, in a 14 
Christian church in the city of New York, to publicly 
invest a religious prelate with a title of Prince,“ by 
the orders of the foreign potentate, whose followers 
consider the rulers of this and other nations as sec- 
ond in their obedience and consideration. Ameri- 
cans, if we are to have any prince for ruler, let us see 
that we haye one of our own selection. 

It is said we have “invited the oppressed of every 
clime to an asylum upon our shores.’’ If so, the in- 
vitation was limited; it certainly was not intended to 
convey the ides that we were blindly to accept all 
their views, and consent to be ruled and have the 
laws of our country made by and for thelr especial 
benefit; far from it. 

Americans, it is time for an “American Balance 
of Power lu this country. One great political party 
of the day calculates ita majorities, at the elections in 
many of the principal cities, upon the foreign vote 
entirely, and parcels out ite patronage as a reward for 
such services, and now seeks to obtain control of the 
government of the country by the same means. 
Americans, see to it that it is not successful at the 
polls. Act, and at once; and at the coming election 
cast your vote only for those who favor the principles 
of this ore o the residents of the country of 
foreign birth, for services rendered in defence of the 
nation, we recommend the bestowal of citizenship, as 
a mark of honor“ to them, and in most Instances 
they wonld consider it as suah, and in preference to 
the manner in which it is obtained at present. It is 
not the foreign resident who le at fault, but that cor- 
rupting influence that aime to use one nationality of 
them, in order to carry out its dealgna upon this con- 
tinent. 

Americans, it is for you to settle thie question now, 
and not leave it for those who follow in your foot- 
steps to do; that would be unfalr to them, and cow- 
2 for you. It is easy for you now, and time will 
make it difficult for them then. Tou have no right 
to bequeath any such legacy to them. The National 
Committee have been given authority to confer with 
all American societies not represented at the confer- 
ence, and also, if in their judgment it is considered 
necessary, to call a National Conference in the city of 
Philadelphia, on the 4th of July, 1870, for the pur- 

of acting upon nominations for President and 
ice-President of the United States, upon the princi- 
ples advocated by the American Alllance, and also to 
recommend an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to enable the voter to cast bia vote di- 
rectly for President and Vice-President, instead of as 
rovided at present. A special call has been issued 
for such purpose, and each State Council will send 
two delegates to such conference, by order of this 
Committee, and approved by the Grand Council of 
the United States. All American societies or orders 
who desire to take part in the movement are cordial- 
ly invited to appoint two delegates to confer with the 
special committee of the Alliance. Correspondence 
is also invited from all who favor the object in view, 
as set forth by this committee. 

The American Alliance embraces among its mem- 

bers eminent statesmen, and gentlemen who have oc- 
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eupled high positions of trust and responeibility, and 
soldiers who have ranked high In the service of their 
country, with a perfect and harmonious organization 
in nearly every State of the Union, perfected by the 
secrecy of Its movements, and invites every American 
to join the order. In union ia strength.” The 
American Alliance is truly a secret Order of Ameri- 
cans, who clalm the right In thelr own country to or- 
ganize and act as uch. It le not the only secret soci- 
ety in this land; even secret foreign orders are in op- 
eration here, nd among the many may be noted a 
branch of the Order of Jesus, so-called, whose head- 
quarters are at Rome, and which is known in this 
country as the Roman Catholic Central Society of 
the United States, besides other foreign societies, too 
numerous and unnecessary to mention here. Amer- 
feans! hold the fort! Charters of the American Alli- 
ance to form councils will be granted by the Grand 
Council of the United States to all American-born 
citizens, white or colored, throughout the country, 
free, upon application for the same, signed by at least 
five persons, which, together with all communica- 
tions, should be addressed to the Secretary American 
Alliance, P. O. box 2,071, New York City. By order 
American National Committee, 
LEMUEL S. TYLER, 
Chief Secretary, A. A. 

—N. F. Sun, June 9. 


LEST IT SHOULD go unnoticed by those of our 
editorial brethren who teach that all Catholics desire 
to control our public schools in the interest of the 
Church of Rome, we invite attention to the action of 
a Catholic member of the Boston Board of Educa- 
tion. When a liberal member of this Board (which 
elects schoo) supervisora from its own body) pro- 
posed to elect as a supervisor some Catholic who 
should be a representative of his sect, a Catholic 
member of the Hoard objected. Professing unwaver- 
ing adherence to his own faith, he nevertheless sald 
“that he was not elected a member of the Board as a 
Catholic, nor to represent Catholles especially, but 
the whole people. He would sooner resign his posi- 
tion altogether than to hold it with any understand- 
ing, expressed or implied, that he was the represen- 
tative of the Roman Catholic people solely, He 
believed that the sooner the bigots on both sides, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, took their hands off 
the public schools, the better it would be for them 
and for the schools. He hoped to see the day when 
no form or ceremony of religion, whether of prayera 
or hymne or whatever else, should find place in the 
seasions of the public schools, but that they should 
be strictly secular, as much so as the dry-goode shops 
or rallway-ears. He would have the sessions of the 
schools so conducted that no pupil, whether, Jew, 
Catholic, or Protestant, should hear anything there- 
in which should hurt hia or her religious feel- 
ings.” We hope this manly utterance will be bon- 
ored with as wide quotation and comment as some 
mone and senseless expressions upon the other 
side have called forth of late.—Christian Union. 


TRR Houses oF 1776,.—Of architecture, let It be 
remembered, there was little or none. The house 
was built aimpig ana substantially for use, and not 
for display. e timbers were so large and so 
sound, that even the wear and tear of a hundred 
years have often left them unimpaired. Bricks were 
often imported from England. Windows were small, 
and the panes diminutive; Ux8, 7x0, and 8x10, bein 
the common sizes of French window-glass advertise 
for sale. The house was generally square, the walle 
of exceeding thickness; the chimney rose massive 
and capacious in the centre; the interior walls were 
panelled, and the great oaken beams crossed the 
ceiling in plain sight. The centre of the house, and 
of the family life which it sheltered, was the SF 
wood-fire, which blazed cheerfully in the huge fire- 
place of the living-room. Stoves were unimown; 
and no furnace sent its currents of overheated air to 
hall or chamber. Cooking was done in tin-kitchens 
or turn-spits pansa before the fire, or in pots hung 
by links and hooks from the swinging crane, or in 
the great brick oven which the chimney work Includ- 
ed on one side. —-Edward Abbott's Revolutionary 
Times.“ 
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A HEBREW GENTLEMAN had a legacy left to him, 
but lt was hampered with an unfortunate condition, 
which he hastened to announce to a sympathizing 
friend. The cum was £10,000, but half the sum, sc- 
cording to the testator's wishes, was to be placed in 
his coffin and buried with him. Was there ever such 
a waste of good money? But the sympathizer was 
equal to the occasion. Where is the money now?” 
he asked, and was told“ In the bank.” “Al right,” 
he said; “yon write a check for £5,000, and put it In 
the old boy's coffin, drawn to order!” That young 
man ought to get on lu the world.— V. F. World, 
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A procs New Jersey dame has 1 praying for 
her husband, because as she says, I have prayed so 
long without effect that I think the Lord haa just 
as poor an opinion of the man as I have,” 
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J. L. Cutler, Quitman, Ga 

Friends in Dexter, Me. 
Henry Damon, Boston... 
Br L. F. Babb, Eastport, M 
L. P. Babb, (a sai 
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Hon. John B. Henderson, me 
Rey. J. C. Learned, 20 
James E. Leatman, aa 
Rev. R. A. Holland, 5 
Hon, A. W. Kelsey, “ 
Jacob Hoffner cinnatl.....-. 
Josephi Rosenthal Granby, Mo.. 
Willlam Barnadall, Titusville, Pa 
Joseph Barnsdall, a ae 
8. R. Urbino, Boston 
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W. H. Studley, Boston. 
H. C. Watson, 2 
W. Warren, bs, 
A Friend, * 


Chas. Coffin, New Bedford 

Elizur Wright, Boston 
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1 Iles, Montreal, Can. 
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C, Fischer, u 
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CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


The Centennial Congress of Liberals will be con- 
vened at Concert Hall, on Chestnut Street, between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, July 1, at 20’clock, P.M. Concert Hall will 
seat about two thousand people, giving each a cush- 
loned chair. It has a large stage and two large ante- 
rooms, and is excellently adapted to secure the com- 
fort and convenience of a large convention. 

Railroad officials refuse to make any other educ- 
tion in fares than the excursion rates agreed to by all 
the principal companies, of which all delegates and 
members can avail themselves, A local committee 
is at work to secure a list of cheap boarding-places 
for the accommodation of members, The necessary 
price will not exceed $1.50 per day, nor be less than 
$1.00. All who wish to avall themselves of these ac- 
commodations should write without delay to D. Y. 
Kilgore, Secretary, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

In order to enjoy the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership, It will be necessary for delegates from Lib- 
eral Leagues, or other Liberal Societies desiring to 
join in the Libera! League movement, to be provided 
with proper credentials signed by their own local 
Officers. Individuals not delegates can receive a cer- 
tificate of membership on writing for, filling up, 
and returning a blank form of application which can 
de obtained by addressing F. E. Abbot, Chairman, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. It can also be obtained at 
Concert Hall, July 1, at 1 P. M.; and all who may 
not previously have received their certificates should 
not fail to present themselves promptly at that time, 
This is the only way to prevent confusion and vexa- 


tious deleys to all concerned. Over five hundred cer-- 


tificates have been already issued to applicants for 
membership; there is every indication of a great in- 
crease of thie number; and immediate application 
will save trouble and time in organizing the Congress 
when it meets. 

The following order of business has been adopted 
by the Committee, subject to ratification by the Con- 
gress Itzelf:— 

Saturday, July 11 Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. 

1. Temporary Organization. 

2. Appointment of Committee on Membership, and 
reception of credentials, 

3. Address of Welcome, by the President of the 
Philadelphia Liberal League, 

4. Reply, by the Chairman of the General Centen- 
nial Committee, 

5. Report of the Committee on Membership. 

6. Report of the General Centennial Committee. 

7. Appointment of Committees on Permanent Or- 
ganization, on Finance, on Resolutions, and on Ad- 
dress to the People. 

8. Consideration of the General Centennial Com- 
mittee’s Report, 

9. Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. 

Evening Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 

1, Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, continued. 

2. Report of the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization: election of officers of the National Liberal 
League. 

3. Short speeches, 

Sunday, July 3: Morning Sesslen, 10 1-2 A. M. 

1. Reading of extracts from letters by distinguished 
citizens. 

2. Address by F. E. Abbot: ‘‘The Liberal League 
Movement; its Principles, Objects, and Scope.” 

3. Address by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore; “Democracy.” 

4. Short speeches. 

' ‘Evening Seasion, 7 1-2 P. M. 

1. Addrees by James Parton: “Cathedrals and 
Beer.” 

2. Address by B. F. Underwood: The Practical 
Necesolty of Separating Church and State.“ 

3. Short speeches. 


Monday, July 3: Morning Session, 10 1-3 A. M. 

1, Address by Charles F. Paige: Is Christianity a 
part of the Common Law?” 

2. Report of the Committee on Resolutions: free 
discussion of the proposed methods and measures of 
the National Liberal League; action of the League 
on the Resolutions taken singly. 

Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. 

1, Address by Damon Y. Kilgore: “‘Ecclesiasticiem 
in American Politics and Institutions.“ 

2. Continuasion of the discussion and actlon on 
the Resolutions. 

Evening Session, 7 1-2 P, M. 

1, Addrese—[probably by Charles D. B. Mills]. 

2. Reports by Delegates from various Liberal 
Leagues throughout the country. 

3. Short speeches, 

Tueeday, July 4: 9 A. M. 

1, Report of the Committee on Finance. 

2. Report of the Committee on Address: Patri- 
otic Address of the National Liberal League to the 
People of the United States.“ 

8. Action on the Report. 

4. Adjournment. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE THINE. 


That the Centennial Congress of Liberals is the 
veritable expression of a deep and wide-spread en- 
thusiasm, the genuine manifestation of sentiment 
and conviction among the liberals of the United 
States and not an artificial or manufactured move- 
ment, would be very obvious to any one who should 
have had the reading of our daily maila for the past 
few months. As the time of assembly draws near, 
it seems fitting that the people should speak to the 
people—that the thoughts and aspirations now glow- 
ing in many isolated minds shonld be brought to a 
focus, for the encouragement and strengthening of 
those who now take up the great task of rousing the 
republic to a nobler conception of ita own destiny. 
Instead, therefore, of writing words of our own this 
week, we stand aside that the people may know what 
the people are thinking, and gladly transcribe at 
random a few of the utterances which have so power- 
fully impregsed our own mind with the vast vitality 
of this Liberal League movement. The names of 
the writers are withheld, the letters here quoted not 
being at all designed for publication. 

TITUSVILLE, Pa.— My whole heart is with you 
in the great and good cause in which you are en- 
gaged. I am so sick that I can hardly write—have 
been confined to my room for three weeke; but I 
pray that I may be able to be with you in Philadel- 
phla.” 

CINCINNATI, O.—"I thank you very much for the 
documents you have sent me, and feel honored by 
the privilege they confer. Your deep desire not to 
let the rare opportunity now offering pass unim- 
proved speaks well for the cause and its enterprising 
movers, A movement so great it is fit to inaugurate 
at the ‘Congress of Nations’; you will speak to an 
assembled world, and it is well—for your cause is 
great humanity, its emancipation and elevation. 
Everything in it and about it is noble, and it grows 
in my esteem as it moves forward. I rejoice to see it 
so full of the love of truth for its own dear sake, of 
the spirit of liberty and patriotiam and enterprise; 
and my whole heart is with you. Such sentiments 
are big with events worthy of the dignity of hlatory, 
and will prove so, or I have misinterpreted the signs 
of the times, It will be a pleasing reflection while 
I live to have my name enrolled among its earliest 
supporters.“ 

BUFFALO, W. Va. —“ I am well pleased to see that 
the liberals are going into thie matter with an ear- 
nestness that means business. I cannot attend the 
Congress, but my sympathies and hopes are centred 
in your efforts to remove ecclesiastical pressure from 
the minds of the people.“ 

Lone LAKE, Minn.—"The methods and objects 
of the proposed Congress of Liberals have my warm- 
est approval, and I wish I could afford to add some- 
thing more substantial by way of donation.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—“I shall always be as ready 
as my purse may be to ald the splendid cause to 
which you are devoting your life. Success to you 
and your co-laborers, my friend, and always remem- 
ber that what you are doing with your large in- 
fluence, there are thousands trying to do in their 
more circumscribed sphere in all the cities and vil- 
lages all over the land. Tours for life in the cause,” 
ete. 

OAKVILLE, Pa—“Unless prevented, I have de- 
termined to be present at this most suspicious gath- 


ering of the patriots of 1876. Iam fully convinced 
that a mighty conflict is before us. The National 
Liberal League means agitation—work. You have 
not exaggerated the signs of the times. How Mr. 
Stevens and others can say, ‘there ia no danger,’ 
passes my comprehension, Let them come to Penn- 
Sylvania, and they will see that orthodoxy is as de- 
fant and aggressive as ever. To be otherwise ia 
death to their supremacy.” 

CLARKSVILLE, Iowa. I regret our inability to 
send any money. If real, hearty appreciation of 
your principles and manner of advocating them is 
any comfort to you, you can count on two here, my 
husband and myself.“ 

BROORKLTN, N. T.— “I also fully coincide in my 
husband’s sentiments, and heartily indorse the move- 
ment, and should be greatly pleased to receive a cer- 
tificate of membership myself.“ 

NEWVILLE, Pa.— I am really sorry I cannot en- 
close a donation to.the Congress with my signatare 
of approval. My best wishes are with the move- 
ment, and I earnestly hope to ald the liberal canse 
by and by. If at all possible (and I will try hard), I 
will visit Philadelphia on the first of July. Ortho- 
doxy is weakening, but Ita death-struggies will doubt- 
lees be fearful.” 

East HADDAM, Conn.—“I moet heartily approve 
of the Congress, and shall be in attendance, if posal- 
ble.“ 

SAuvobs, Mass.—‘‘Approve of the Congress! With 
all my heart, and the largest portion of my liver, if 
that organ added will emphasize the approval, 
Without exception, THE INDEX is the boas paper of 
the United States full, frank, and free.“ 

HROVIDENCE, R. I. “I enclose one dollar for the 
Congress, and only wish I could make it one hun- 
dred, but must console myself with the widow's 
mite." 

CRITTENDEN, Ky.—“ I am poor, else I would send 
more, I heartily sympathize with the aims and pur- 
poses of the Congresa—also with every word you have 
said in THE Inpex for three years.“ 

CoLumsus, O.— (I have a strong desire to be pres- 
ent at the meeting in Philadelphia, and, If It is posaibla 
for me to get away, shall do eo. I heartily approve 
of the objects of the meeting, and have faith to be- 
lieve they may be reached within the next hundred 
years, and perhaps at an early day, I greatly hope 
that such pressure will be bronght to bear upon the 
managers of the Exhibition that they will be com- 
pelled to open it on that one of the Lord's days above 
al! others on which it would be appropriate to have 
it open.“ 

CLEVELAND, O0,—‘‘I mach fear the depressed con- 
dition of my finances implied in this small contribu- 
tion will not permit my attendance, but I am with 
you heart and soul.“ 

DurLAm, Mich.—“ I am a poor man, bat com- 
plainings are useless: what I can spare, the liberal 
cause will always command. I send you one dollar, 
wishing it may Increase like the loaves and fishes,” 

Rock Fats, Il),—‘‘I can spare another dollar out 
of my toil for this Congress, and if the addition of 
the name of one obecure man can do any good, I 
would be glad to have my name enrolled as a friend 
to this important movement.“ 


New York (with $16 enclosed from several per- 
sons).—“Wish I could raise $1,000 for you, but every- 
body is poor now, and this ia about all I could do.“ 

Groton, N. Y.—“I rejoice that there la to be a 
Congress held, sincerely believing that some move- 
ment of the kind ls greatly needed. Living in a vil- 
lage of one thousand inhabitants which supports 
four Orthodox churches, I have heard a clergyman 
say from his pulpit to his audience that the churches 
ought to control the education and the amusements 
of the place; and to u very large extent they accom- 
plish their purpose. With their Sunday-school pie- 
nics and excursions, their mite societies and sociables, 
they chiefly furnish the entertainments ; and a liberal 
who bas children must deny them the pleasures that 
other children have, or allow them to march under 
the church-banner. The charches make every intel- 
ligent woman realize that it would be for her advan- 
tage socially to unite with the Church; and it re- 
quires more than an average amount of clear-headed 
principle on the part of a woman to resist the temp- 
tation, In short, the Church magnifies and exalts 
every one who yields to it, and bellttles every one who 
refuses to submit and manfully stands by his convic- 
tions. Whoever has not discovered the aggressive 
tyranny of the churches has either been favored with 
a very fortunate position, or else has not done the 
cause of religious freedom much service,"’ 

EDWABDSVILLE, IlL—''We congratulate you on 
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the final success of having a Congress of Liberals con- 
vene at Philadelphia from July 1 to July 4, 1876, the 
moet important period of the Centennial, for the 
purpose of forming a National Liberal League. Let 
the grand work goon! Our heart and soul are with 
you and the cause of religious liberty.“ 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—“I am gratified at the success 
which the matter le having. It is high time that 
something ie done. It is in educational institutions 
that I have seen the meekness and gentleness of the 
Protestant priesthood displayed. I have been flung 
from one State University, and refused admiesion to 
other, solely on account of religious doctrines that 
I was not capable of understanding, but which it was 
mot expected that I should teach. A friend of mind 
has just had a similar experience, he having made a 
brilliant geological discovery which some of the wise 
men thought ‘interfered with Moses.’ I have been 
properly taught in Sunday-schools and church, and 
have beforetime taken a prominent part in this work; 
but I am thoronghly resolved to rebel wholly against 
the tyranny of the Church. I would do it, even if I 
could belleve all ita dogma, for Iam resolved to be 
lorded over by no man, if I can avoid it, With great- 
est respect, etc, 

Such area few of the multitudinous letters we 
have recelved. May the spirit of the Centennial Con- 
grees of Liberals correspond! ; 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


—ͤäͤ— 


BT R. C. 


There is one thing to be profoundly thankful for in 
considering the probable results of the Cincinnati 
Convention, and that is, in the language of the Bos- 
ton Transcript, that we have ‘‘escaped a campaign in 
which the young men of the country would haye 
been continually told that they must not be too 
squeamish about ‘purity’ in public life; that all 
politicians are corrupt; that all legislation is corrup- 
tion, aud that a congressman interested ‘on the 
ground floor’ in railroads existing by congressional 
ald is all right enough’ 7 f he pitches into Jeff 
Davis, and Wirz, and Libby Prison. We cannot, in 
fact, be too grateful that the Great Unknown has 
saved some of our most respected politica) leaders 
and several esteemed and influential clergymen from 
thus demoralizing themselves and those who have 
put faith in them.“ Townsend and Mallalien among 
the clergy, and Hawley among politicians, have al- 
ready shown us the kind of rhetorical stuff which 
would have been freely used to cover up the weak 

ts in Blaine, or any other man of simllar character, 
he had succeeded in obtaining the nomination. 
That both Hayes and Wheeler are men of unblem- 
ished character is, therefore, a fact which calls for 
hearty thanksgiving from all who believe in moral 
purity as a necessary qualification for public officers, 


But parity of moral character may be possessed 
alike by President and chimney-sweep, and by no 
means therefore does it imply the possehslon of any 
. by which the President should be dis- 

guished from other men. I am all ready to hur- 
rah,” said a politician upon receiving news of the 
nomipation; but who is Hayes?“ ether this 
question was seriously put or not, every one will ad- 
mit that Mr. Hayes was comparatively an unknown 
man. Hie name hae never been associated with any 
important apeech, or legislative measure, or official 
action, nor are his opinions known u any of the 
momentous questions which the next President must 
surely grapple with, The battle in the Convention 
was undoubtedly between those who desire the re- 
tention of exlating political methods and those who 
desire to reform these methods, and each party 
yielded somewhat to the other. Both parties gave 
up their pet candidates, and the result is a triumph 
for reform only in this; namely, that the tainted 
meu—Blaine, Morton, Conkling—had to be dropped, 
and a clean man chosen instead. But the pro- 
nounced reformer was also dropped, and whether the 
pew man is a reformer or not, no one knows. The 
nee therefore was a negative rather than a posi- 

ve one, 


Whatever opinions may be expressed with refer- 
ence to the candidates chosen at Cincinnati, there 
can be, among intelligent persons, but boe opinion 
with regard to the platform,—it is thoroughly weak, 
and wholly inadequate to the requlrements of the 
times, The preamble we have read over several 
times, and confess our inability to understand what 
it means, or even what it was intended to mean. Of 
the seventeen resolutions adopted, no less than ten 
are either meaningless or unnecessary, and the whole 
platform would be very much better and stronger 
without them. Several of the remaining ones are 
apoa comparatively unimportant subjects. Those 
which refer to the most important subjects are the 
fourth, fifth, and eighth, which refer respectively to 

ie payment, the civil service, and the tariff. 
with regard to specie payment fayors ‘‘a contin- 

nous and steady progress“ toward e which 
is to take place at the earliest practicable period.” 
But the earliest pricienie period“ has already 
been fixed by Act of Congress; the faith of the na- 
tion is pledged already to resume at that date, Jan- 
Uary lat, 1879; and the fact that dishonest Democrats 
and r are seriously striving to alter this 
date called for a more explicit declaration than that 


above made. 
Convention was called to this fact, and an amend- 


And yet, when the attention of the 


ment to the above declaration was proposed, the 
amendment was voted down. With regard to civil 
service reform, the resolution (the fifth) hinte at 
what is needed but does not expressly state it and re- 
quire it. The resolution with regard to the tariff is 
evidently worded for the purpose of being interpreted 
in favor of elther free trade or protective tariff; but, 
in fact, it favora a protective tariff only. The resolu- 
tion most enthusiastically recelved In the Convention 
was the seventh, which calls for an amendment to the 
Constitution forbidding appropriations of money to 
sectarian schools. On the whole we do not imagine 
that the Democrats at St. Louis will manage to adopt 
a much worse platform unless they positively oppose 
or say nothing about civil service reform, and demand 
soft money or a repeal of the Resumption Act. 


The chances for the success of the Republican 
ticket depend to a certain extent, of course, upon the 
platform to be adopted and the men to be nominated 
at St. Louis; but, in our estimation, they depend still 
more upon the character of Mr, Hayes’ forthcoming 
letter of acceptance. If in this letter he should put 
his own Interpretation upon the platform, stating 
plainly not what the platform may try to say but 
what he himself really believes, and should exhibit a 
thorough comprehension of a country's needs, and 
should manifest a determination to undertake the re- 
forms so loudly called for—he would surely do the 
very beat thing possible to insure Republican success. 
He would offend none of the regular party followers: 
he would win immediately the support of a large aud 
increasing body of Independents; and he would re- 
ceive the hearty coöperation of those who would glad- 
ly have the Republican party punished for its short- 
comings and its corrupt practices, but who dread a 
return of the Democrats to power. 


With many members of Con s absent at Cincin- 
nati, the two Houses did little more than adjourn 
from day to day, and no meastire of Importance was 

assed during the week. There is a serious dead- 
ock in prosper with regard to the Appropriation 
Bills, The House has made many reductions which 
the Senate declares to be in opposition to existing 
laws, and refuses, therefore, to approve. The House 
stubbornly declines to accept the Senate alterations, 
and although a Conference Committee has been ap- 
pointed it is not probable that ite members will be 
able to agree. The President has sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress calling attention to the fact that the 
fiscal year expires on the 30th of June, and that all 
the operations of government will be brought to a 
stand-still if the appropriations are not made at that 
time. The action of the House in many particulars 
appears to us to be altogether indefensible. So long 
as laws calling for certain appropriations continue 
upon the statate booke, their terms should be com- 
plied with, and no attempt should be made to alter 
them by a line lm an appropriation bill. To permit 
this would open a wide door for the introduction of 
manifold abuses. 


The House has adopted unanimously, by a rising 
vete and with other marks of respect, the report of 
the Committee exonerating Mr. Kerr from the ch 
of bribery brought against him by Harney. This 
pleasing result of the work of an Investigating com- 
mittee should remind some of those who talk about 
“detraction in public life” and the ‘‘nssassination of 
private character’ that no committee haa ever suc- 
ceeded in ‘‘assassinating’”’ any man who deserved to 
continue in political life, and that whenever any at- 
tempts have been made (and they have been very few 
in number) to pull down aman of good character, 
they have resulted only in making his Integrity more 
strikingly manifest. 


The retirement of Mr. Bristow from the Cabinet 
will be deeply regretted by all who believe In the 
union of ability, energy, and Integrity in public ser- 
vice. His resignation is all the more to be fegretted 
because of the uncertainty with regard to the kind 
of man by whom he will be succeeded. Grant's pee 
vious selections show that he has no understanding 
whatever of the qualifications demanded in a Secre- 
tary,of the Treasury, and whether we are now to 
be aMicted by a Boutwell or a Richardson, or are to 
enjoy the services of a competent officer, is a matter 
to be determined by accident, by personal feeling, or 
by political expediency, and not by any adequate 
knowledge of the requirements of the position. 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs has dis- 
covered that Mr. Godlove S. Orth, late United States 
Minister to Austria, and now Republican candidate 
for Governor of Indiana, while acting sa Chairman 
of the same Committee during the Forty-third Con- 
gress acted also as attorney and agent of Venezuela 
with reference to certain claims brought before his 
own Committee. The facts are to be reported to the 
House, and, if true, should ensure the retirement of 
Mr. Orth to private life. 


The release of Winslow will furnish occasion for 
regret to all honest men, and will doubtless encour- 
age all forgers and defaulters who are hoping to 
scrape together money enongh to pay the expenses 
of a trip to England. It isa great pity that England 
did not send back Winslow at once, and then call the 
attention of our government to any defects which it 
might believe to exist in the extradition treaty. If 
this course has been pursued, à mean rogue would 
not have escaped legal punishment, and a new and 
better treaty might by this time have been accepted 
by both countries. It seems quite probable now 
that we shall be obliged to await the coming into 


power of a new party in England before another 
treaty can be negotiated. 


Mr. Lord, of New York, has introduced into the 
House a resolution calling for an amendment to the 
Constitution which shall provide for the election of 
all United States officers,—postmasters, marshals, 
collectors, etc. The resolution is another indication 
of the growing dissatisfaction with our present civil 
service, but the proposed remedy would, we believe, 
only aggravate the worst features of our existing diffi- 
culties. We have already far too many elective of- 
fices, so many ln fact that the ordinary man of busi- 
neas cannot possibly keep the run of them, or spend 
time In investigating the qualifications of those who 
desire to fill them. Consequently, office-seeking in 
this country has become a ar trade, and cer- 
taln needed reforma in our political administration 
will be impossible until the number of elective of- 
fices is greatly diminished. If the executive duties 
of one of our large cities, for instance, should be 
placed in the hands of a mayor with power to ap- 
point all subordinate officers, the le would know 
whom to hold responsible and would be more likely 
to exercise care in the selection of s mayor; but 
when people are obliged to elect a large number of 
inferior officers, the wire-puller at once sets to work 
and the political machine“ le o ized. Mr. 
Lord's measure, if adopted, would relieve congress- 
men of a great deal of disagreeable work, and would 
enable them consequently to attend more closely to 
thelr legislative duties; but this same relief would 
be afforded in a much better way by a President 
with backbone enough to Insist upon his right to 
make hie own executive appointments, and who 
should decline therefore to receive recommendations 
from congressmen with regard to appointments. 


M. Buffet has been elected Senator for Life by the 
upper branch of the French Aasembly,—a fact which 
is significant as indicating that the Senate is not so 
strongly Republican aa was at first supposed, M. Buf- 
fet boing creat’ to a Republican form of govern- 
ment. e news from Turkey is unimportant polit- 
ically, though doubtless the assassination of the 
Minister of War and of the Minister of Forel 
Affairs caused great excitement at Constantinople. 
The murder seems to hace been committed however 
from motives of private revenge rather than from po- 
litical reasons. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


Loro, May 26, 1876. 

Do earnest Christians in America give you, or send 
zou by post, horrible little tracts, with appalling 

eadings, and ugly words in double-sized type, jump- 
ing at you out of the pages? It is a favorite kind of 
pious amusement here, and I have just received an 
evil little foar-paged thing, entitled Do not Trifle 
with your Soul.” It begins as follows :— 

“If we had seen one of our neighbors struck dead 
by a flash of lightning, just after he had been com- 
mitting one of our own often indulged ains, It ia to 
be supposed it would make a serious impression upon 
our ds. If we afterwards beheld two or three 
more of our acquaintances blotted out of liſe in the 
same way, and for the same reason, we should prob- 
ably bring the case a little more home to ourselves. 
If there should afterwards fall another, and another, 
and another, and we were in the habit of seeing 
God's wrath executed every day the moment it was 
provoked, it ia surprising what a change we should 

resently observe among all the careless and bold- 
aced sinners of society.’ 

Then we get drunkards, liars, misera, etc., rapidly 
reformed, and we learn that they don’t reform under 
present circumstances because hell le such =s | 
way off. But it's coming all the same; for the“ 
that sinneth it shall die,“ etc., etc., eie. One would 
think we might take God's word for more than this, 
and yet men go on in sin. Here we are to observe 
two things”: first, God's goodness in “not blotting 
you out from the face of the earth,“ which goodness 
seems to me problematical, since God, it Is to be sup- 
posed, put me on the face of the earth, knowing per- 
fectly well what I should do there; and secondly: 
“You see that every time you neglected and re- 
fused, you were ‘treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath.’ There is a treasury of vengeance in 
eternity; and day by day, and hour by hour, you 
have been onting in your mite.“ 

Is this part of God's goodness also? There is 
something touchingly beautiful in God keeping this 
“treasury of vengeance” open, and allowing us to 
cast in our mites, Let us resume 

“When will your cup be full? Perhaps at thia 
moment It may be overflowing; perhaps the plain, 
simple warnin pe are now reading may be the last 
which the Lo will ever vouchsafe to your soul. 
This at Jeast is certain: that the next time you return 
to your sin, it will be in deliberate defiance of the 
wrath of the Almighty. Who shall say whether you 
will be allowed to make the trial a second time? 
God may prolong ph life only that men may see a 
sinner gasping without hope upon his death-bed.““ 

How great is the goodness of the Lord! how mer- 
ciful to prolong life that men may see a sinner gasp- 
ing without hope on his death-bed.” I really think 
that the Christian Deity is the most repulslve of all 
the idole men have made: he is so remorselessly 
cruel, so pitileasly vindictive, literally taking pleas- 
ure in inflicting useless pain. What human heart 
could see, unpitying, a dying human creature ee 
ing without hope’? Instantaneous relief would fol- 
low the sight, if relief were possible; yet with God 
all things are possible,“ and he je imaged as looking 
on with pleasure, and even as keeping a man alive 
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in order that this sight may present itself. Truly, 
= m are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
oughta. 

The Rock newspaper has an article on the Ameri- 
can Centennial year, and says that :— 

‘Amongst other things, a great effort is to be made 
to arouse the public mind toa sense of the Imper- 
2 of nad am ne — Map 28 

y for en ng upon it a clear tion o e 
authority of God and of his Word. Whilet many 
here are seeking to unchristianize the British Con- 
stitution, and whilst ungodly men are seeking to blot 
out all ideas of God on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and to erect a monument to THOMAS PAINE, Christ- 
lan men there of various denominations as here are 
banding together to raise the standard of national 
duty and responsibility to God.“ 

I sadly fear me, Mr, Editor of TRE INDEX, that 
you are one of these “ungodly men.” I have been 
reading of your efforts to “erect a monument to 
Thomas Palne,”’ and to blot out all Ideas of God” 
In the Constitution. By the way, it looks as though 
the Rock thought that you worshipped Thomas 
Paine, as it ts him in small capitals, identical 
with The Rock then gives some extracts from 
the Christian Statesman of Philedelphia, which I 
will not send back to yon, and then rejoices over an 
“important Christian triumph,” in a resolution that 
“the great Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia 
shall not be opened on the Lord's Day.“ How little 
can Christians believe in the ep power of the 
5 when they are so terribly afraid of any rival 

ding being open on Sunday; they manifestly 
think t if people could go anywhere else they 
would not go to church. But the Rock is not only 
moved by the spirit against your wickedness in 
America; it prints, aleo, furious attacks on its fel- 
low-Christians when they verge on Ritualism, ‘‘Ro- 
manism and Rationalism’ are its bugbears, Can 
Rituallsm stop Rationalism? asks Canon Bell indig- 


oo are 

„What can the carnal weapons which it employs— 
processions, and banners, and incense, and music, 
and veatmente—effect in the translation of sinners 
from darkness to light? Was it by sach weapons as 
these that the world was won from Paganism to 
Christianity? Is it by such weapons that we can 
vanquish sin that meets us on all sides, ralse the 
fallen, rescue the comptes, save the perishing, or 
pluck the guilty as “brands from the burning’’? 
Are not all auch questions immeasurably trifling, un- 
speakably trivial, when we think of the infidelity, 
and secularism, and vice, and worldliness that meet 
us on every slde, and against which we are called to 
do battle in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ? And may not the mocking devil of lust and 
hate and drunkenness and scepticism and crime 
say in uttermost scorn to all — attempts to e£or- 
else him, ‘Paul I know, and Jesus I know, but who 


are er n 

Observo that infidelity, secularism and, scepticism 
are put on a level with lust and hate and drunk- 
enness; they are alike “‘mocking devils.” This is 
the kind of opinion Christian people have of us, 
and yet they wonder we sometimes “speak so bit- 
terly’! The Rock, however, has a high opinion of 
the merita of Its own {friends to make up for its un- 
charity towards the rest of the world. I wrote to 

a, Í think, about the May meetings,“ and the 

ock thus speaks of them :— 

In sober truth the work of which the May meet- 
ings are the outcome and expression is not a work of 
the many but of the few,—not of the nation nor yet 
of the Church, but of a little company described in 
Holy Writ as ‘the called, and chosen, and faithful, 
who follow the Lamb’ Whithersoever He leads them 
in the paths of duty or beneficence. The Times, In- 
deed, speaks of ‘earls, bishops, clergymen, preachers, 
and tradesman,’ all working together in the same 
cause,—and a blessed privilege it is, and quite pecul- 
lar to God's people to find men of every class stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder for an unselfish end. But, 
alas! how few comparatively of either or any clase 

ready to come to the help of the LORD against 
the mighty hosts of the Prince of Darkness! You 
may count the peers on the fingers of one hand, and 
the M. P.'s on the other; while the numberof e ergy 
who come to the front on these occasions, thong 
actually large Is relatively small when compared with 
the twenty thousand names which appear in the 
pages of the Clergy List. But thie little army'is the 
aalt of the earth, and preserves the body politic from 
corruption and decay.“ 

must have a many people among the 

“mocking devils of infidelity and secularism” if it be 
true that only among his people we can “find men 
of rater dpe standing shoulder to shoulder for an 
unselfish end.“ And then the poor “Lord against 
the mighty hosts of the Prince of Darkness”! Only 
one ghty Beling, helped by a few peers and 
M. P.'s; no wonder the devil wins. 

Dean Close says that the denial of the existence 
of the devil is the devil’s greatest triumph. Men 
were now denying that there was any enemy. That 
was the very climax of his power, and hia throne 
Was so to work upon men as to make them deny the 
very existence of a devil.“ The very existence of a 
dean is imperilled when the existence of a devil Is 
in danger, Half the use of the officials of the church 
will be over when Satan has departed this life; no 
devil, no dean, But, at present, the Dean ie here 
with hie Bible Society, and there ia yet hope for the 
world. Christ foresaw how much evil would “be 
stirred up in this generation,” so he “put his holy 
spirit into the hearts of his people to found these 
great societies to withstand it.“ The Dean verges 
on blasphemy in his delight: ‘The wonders of Pen- 
tecost were a trifle to the standing miracle of the 
Bible Society, which spoke in two hundred and 
twenty tongues.” The Holy Ghost must hide his 


diminished head before Dean Close and his two-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-tongued society. Pentecost? oh, a 
mere trifle; look at and my society. 

I wanted to say something about the Jewish World, 
an admirable paper, which growa more and more 
rationalistic; but the Dean is too much for my feel- 
inga added to the mail-time having come, so I must 
leave the Hebrew journal until next week. 


Communications. 


MASONRY. 


The principles of this time-honored institution are 
similar, with regard to religion and politics, to those 
of Free Religion; but just as all human beings have 
imperfections, so have human societies; and it le 
true that Masonry is not yet as broad as humanity. 
We hope, however, that we shall develop to a broader 

latform. Operative Masonry requires a strong, 
ealthy man, and the founders had to excinde sick or 
old men and women, Improvements are made, and, 
if all male citizens shall learn to grant women the 
same rights which they themselves have, I think 
speculative Masonry will have to learn the same les- 
son, We are already instituting degrees for our good 
ladies. No man ls excluded on account of race. 
Most all races haye Masonic lodges; a majority of 
narrow-minded 1 do make such exclu- 
sions in thelr | ages. Christians try to exclude 
Jews, and bap vreg versa; but it is no more Ma- 
sonic than it is to exclude women from voting. 
In my article on Masonry, I did not mean Masonic 
charity, but most earnestly human charity,“ and I 
differ not at all from Mr, M. G. Griffin, when he says 
that there is too much spent for ‘foolish finery.’’ 
Yes, when we see those gaudy regalias, uniforms, 
bands, and military, it confirms most conclusively 
Darwin’a theory of the link between the ape and 
men, I thank Mr. Griffin because he has pointed 
out many imperfections, and we hope he has given 
our brethren some good hints. When I speak of the 
imperfections of societies, I am very sorry to say that 
even the majority of radicals and the Free Religious 
Association are not sufficiently “imbued with the 
pen of charity, justice, and equality“; but wa 
ope sincerely that it will be better soon, and it 
makes us all happy to see the 
The next Centennial year will 
better developed to manhood, ‘“‘It must be s0” l 
CARL H. HORSCH, 


Dover, N. H., June 1, 1876. 


leaven working, 
celebrated by men 


4 WORD FOR MR. BLAINE. 


WASHINGTON, June 10, 1876. 
EDITOR or THE InpEx:— 
It is not often that my wrath le stirred by a nowe- 
paper p h, as it was on taking up the last 
NDEX, and reading the comments of R. C. on the 
Blaine and Mulligan episode. The charge of dls- 
honorable conduct” is there made st Mr. Blaine 
for getting some business letters from a man who 
never had any business relations with Mr. Blaine, 
and who had no jot or tittle of right to the B- 
sion of the letters, any more than the sneak-thlef 
has to the “gwag”? which he carries to a pawn- 
brokere shop, or puts wherever he thinks it will do 
the most there is ono thing settled In Eng- 
Ush law, or one principle that is fortified by the de- 
cision of American courts and juries, it is the abso- 
lute inviolability of a man’s private correspondence. 
I do not care to inquire whether Mulligan got those 
letters by Fisher’s consent, as he says he did, or 
whether he pilfered them from Fisher's safe, as 
alleged by Mr. Blaine’s friends; he had them without 
a shadow of right or title to them, and he meant to 
t them to a onorable use,—that of injuring Mr. 
laine, and destroying his chances for a nomination. 
Mr. Blaine, with that en and foresight which is a 
part of his character, seized the correspondence, and 
defied the committes to test his right of ownership— 
or his joint ownership with Fiaher—of the letters, 
The gauntlet was thrown down, and the committee 
did not dare to take it up. And then ensued a 
“acan,” as we commonly say, which it is impossible 
to give any idea of. The Samson of the House not 
only went for the rebel Ion,“ which met the fate of 
ita prototype, but with the jaw-bone of an ase (Mul- 
ligan’s would-be testimony—the letters in question) 
he slew of the Philistines that day, if not a thou- 
sand, yet enough, and left them ying “heaps u 
heaps.” He turned the valley of humiliation into a 
magnificent ovation or triumph. He did more, 
From standing on the defensive he aseumed the 
ive; he “carried the war into Africa,” and 
th such vigor and results, that no one was proba- 
bly more astonished than Proctor Knott, chairman 
of the investigating committee. After an hour's 
equivocation and paltering in a double sense, Mr, 
Blaine screwed out of him the d ng fact, that 
Mr. Knott did receive a telegram from Josiah Cald- 
well and carried it in his pocket for five days. The 
pretended doubt of the genuineness of the telegram 
was the very amall knot-hole which Mr. Knottcrawled 
out of to escape the wrath of his turmentor, Blaine, 
Mr. Tarbox fared even worse in his late personal 
explanation.”” This gentleman was the hero of the 
well-known exploit of having surreptitiously pos- 
sessed himself of acopy of Mr. Blaine's speech on the 
finances in the early part of the session, and of an- 
swering it with a prepared speech the moment Mr, 
Blaine sat down. Accordingly when Mr, Tarbox 
with an air of virtuous Innocence rebuked Mr, Blaine 
for referring to words used in the committee room, 
as a breach of privilege, he was put down by Mr, 
Blaine’s ready use of the above telling fact to Mr. 
Tarbox's disadvantage. In the elegant language of 


the lobby, Mr. Blaine put his foot upon Tarbox, 
and “‘squelched’’ him. But all his enemies com- 
bined have not yet ‘‘squelched’’ Mr, Blaine. Wheth- 
er they have hurt him or not, the Cincinnati conven- 
tion will soon tell the whole story. J. S. 


MR. JAMES’ ARTICLES. 


DEAR EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I read your paper, and have read it from its begin- 
ning, attentively and with at satisfaction and 
profit,—not with hearty a escence in all its diver- 
sity of utterances. But I like it all the better for the 
. of the editor and the freedom it gives to 

versity. It ie really multum in parvo, and contains 
more than a half-dozen of the great papers that are 
published. I have read with some de of atten- 
tion and thoughtfulness the several articles of Henry 
James and your criticisms upon them. 

I am surprised that Mr. James should think to say 
an in detail of auch life as he at ta to de- 
scribe that shall be intelligible to any scientific or 
logical mind, He is quite right in ks A that what 
he attempta to say is as easily apprehended by “any 
old woman puing her spinning-wheel in the heart of 
the Green Mountains” as by the moet scientific and 
logical mind, like Huxley or Spencer, Only he does 
not state it * enough, It Is more easily ap re- 
hended by the old woman, because scientific an log- 
ical minds have much to do to put utterly away ecl- 
ence and logic before they can be in condition to ac- 
cept his saying. 

ossibly there fe such a life as Mr. James would 
maintain, but I am quite sure it ie impossible for 
him, or anyone else, to state it or talk about It in 
detail without falling into error. By no possible 
amount of words, or arrangement of words, can 
he make out that there ls no real Individual per- 
sonality,—but — an illusion that thinks and 
lives. Notwithstanding the solidarity of the — 
there is the individual, who lives of the whole an 
for the whole by living in association with the puth, 
for itself and the parts, and so for the whole, Every 
time Mr. James says as an individual he is an illu- 
sion, he inevitably asserts to the contrary, Say what 
he may fn dental, he says, and that Je the end of it. 

He must continue in the mystical world, and not 
attempt logic or much explanation, or he can only 
make confusion of what he says. 

But Ihave already probably fallen into error in 
what I have sald, and should do so more, if I made 
more words. J. S. 8. 

Boston, May 20, 1876, 

— ⁰—— — 
A SUGGESTION. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—At the risk of making double a sugges 
tion which you may have already fully considered, I 
venture to express the belief that a monthly or quar- 
terly edition of THE INDEX could be profitably pub- 
lished, to be of octavo size, and to embrace the edito- 
rials and leading papers, 

For preservation, in binding or otherwise, and for 
reference, the pamphlet-form presents obvious ad- 
vantages which, I must think, would be sufficiently 
recognized by the present subscribers of THE INDEX, 
For the purpose of catching the busy public aye and 
mind, I suppose the coming great ideas cannot be 
put out in too many different forms within the pe: 
cunlary limits with which your present fleid of la 


is hed Very respectfully, 
e e R. B. STONE. 


Forest, Miss. 

[The suggestion above made ia a good one in it- 
self, though the great expense of such a republica- 
tion renders it impracticable. It is encouraging, 
however, to receive do flattering an evidence of the 
high estimation put upon Tse INDEX by ita 
friends.—Ep. } 


A MATCH HAS been broken off in Chicago be- 
tween the male and female sclons of two prominent 
families, who, it had been thought, would have made 
an excellent marriage, since she was young and hand- 
some, and he was old and rich. It appears, how- 
ever, that they had an irreconcilable quarrel on a 
very vital subject. He was a very precise man, who 
used to say that time was money, and unpunctuality 
was the thief of time, and ao on; and, when they 
were discussing their married life, she said; Next 
Easter, you'll give me the loveliest hat and dress in 
Chicago, won't you, petty?” He sald he would. 
“And,” she continued, “you’ll take a pewin the 
very front of the most fashionable church?” “I 
will,” he said, And,“ she gald, we'll always go 
to church nice and late, won’t we?” “Nice and 
early, my love,“ he said, correcting her. 
mean nice and late, of course,” she answered. 
my dear,“ he remonstrated, ‘‘time is money, as Sol- 
omon says. If I were to be seen gomg to church 
late, people would think I was slothful in business 
serving the bank. Why do you wish to cultivate the 
unlovely habit of unpunctuality?’’ O, because,” 
she replied, ‘‘when you go to church late every one 
turna round to look at you and see what you have 
on. Do you think I’m a heathen, and don’t want to 
go to church properly? Alas! to be wroth with one 
we love doth work like madness in the brain, and the 
match {s off.— Advertiser. 


FUSELI sam to me once that people generally went 
to church in proportion to their profligacy, I had it 
on the tip of my tongue to tell him that I wondered 
he did not go every day.—Haydon. 


— — 
CONVERSATION when it is best, is a series of intor- 
ications. —Emeraon. 
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vertisements, all quack adver- 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
to be fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns, No cuts will 
be admitted 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Por ito 1 
ar ite 12 Insertions, I. per line. 
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44 52 “ 5 66 4t 
On half-column advertisements, a discount 
of 10 per cent. will be made; on lumn 
advertisements, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
paid in advance, s further discount of 25 per 


cent. on the total, as ‘above calculated, will 
de made. FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 
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The following states the experience of a 
success{ul Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tun Ix RX: ; 


TOLEDO 
To TNA INDEX A rer Toledo, O.: 


Special arrangementa will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements, Address 

THE INDEX, 
No.1 TEEMONT PLAOE, 


Boston. 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with s capital stock fred at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
stterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
Questions, and to apply it dirgotly to the social 
and political amelioration of society, 


Itis edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following Uist of Editorial Contributors 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM} New York Oity. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
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Ervery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
un the best popular exponent of Beligious Libor- 
alism. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
und Evangelical Christianity, and as the beet 
mesna of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
have to meet in tho future. 


Almost every number contains a discourses or 
leading article, which alone la worth the price of 
@ne year’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
® letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, zaye: “That the want of a 

ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
Foch a journal should have been started and so 
powerfally supported by the best minds of your 
ecountry,—tsa good signofthetimes, There lu no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: „2 read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 

Bond $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
months on trial, 

Address THE INDEX 
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Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet 
img, 1872, 8 cents. (Four or more, 35 
centa oach.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church ip 
America,” by C. D. B. Milla on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
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on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religions Signa of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein’s speech on ‘Reformed Juda- 
ism," and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Becreta- 
y' Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of KEighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, W cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Religions of Chima, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 2 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by WilliamJ. 
Potter, 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton, 5 centa, singly; package of ten, 
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of the Free Religious Association, No, 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
Tor 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may de ad- 
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No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass, 
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No, 1.—- Truths for the Times, by F. B. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Amrmations“ 
and “Modern Principles," Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of pe- 
cles,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
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read ‘TRvras von THE Times,’ and I admire 
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almost every word. New Edition. Price 
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No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
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Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
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No. 4.—Christian Propegandiem, by F. 
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of Foreign Missions. Full of Fiu, Facts, 
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12 copies $1.00. 
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Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
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THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who belleve that the United States should be 


Absolutely Secularized, 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
A indicated in the'‘Demands of Liberalism." 


, ae 


006 WALNUT BT., PHILADELPHIA, 
March 1, 1876, 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Lileral Pub- 
E CME = 


The General Conte Committee, ap- 
—.— at a convention a held m this his city lant 
ptember for the purpose of — * Si 
necessary arrangements for a General Cen- 
tennial Co. of Liberals next pant, 

mer, have decided to call said 
convene at Philadelphia, Saturaey, 
July 1, 1876,—fartber particulars 


hereafter announced. 
Each organized Liberal League will be en- 
titled to send five delega as special 


representatives — three in addition ite 

President and Secretary. But all N 

ual Liberale who sympathize wi 

era objects and aims of the Liberal 
be equally entitled and wel- 

— to seats and votes in the Congress. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


In order to lessen as much as 
exponses of the delegates, ea 
coquested to elect them as soon as possible, 

to report their names to the unders: 

through its Secretary. All Liberals, dele- 
gates, or Individuals who desire and in- 
bend Are in the Convention are 
reques also to forward personally and 
immediately their names and ene e 
addresses to the undersigned, that be may be 
enabled to make the mont favorable terme 
ossible for their accom ation. If noti- 

ed early, be hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad 
fares, and to oes boarding-places at 
perhaps half the usual rates of the season. 


Donations Solicited! 


The Centennial Committee 


dle the 
6 is 


on Finance 


ha through their Chairman transferred 
thelr duties to the General Centennlal Com- 
mittee, th marred ed has been appointed 
to attend ge 12 ä and 
hereby K rals of the 
country for volun 8 to the 
amount of Ons ousand are. 


amount will be needed to make the 
Congresa a complete success, though the 
ible will be done with whaterer 
The oficera of the union of 
Liberal German societics propose to 
raise the same amount for their convention, 
and have already raised $600 of it. The 
Young Mende Christian Association 
bere have already spent this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for 8 Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox tition; it 
would be a pity ty if all the friend B of “Li 
and Light” could not do a hundred 
pare as much forthe cause of national 
evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted (and much more 
could be advan usly expended) in pro- 
yiling suitable halls and head-quarters, sd- 
vertis! ng the Congress liberally in * nha 
in the chief dailies of the country, defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of ped ors 


invited speakers, paying verbatim re 

ublishing a 1 — pamputes re report ol 

he proceedings, atc., Ally 
must be done s * the brs 
rangements should. completed; as far as 
practicable, by the first of May. 


All eum donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
al) expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. EE shonid be 
sent to the — 9 . ark M., 
Philadelphia, Will pet ail tienda 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON T. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Ibelfeve that Mr. Kilgore ia a gentleman 
of unimpeachable gaon integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be carne and eni enohontioaily devoted to 
the legitim the Congress. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


Chairman of the General Centennial Commitice. 


At the nia on Sept. Convention held at 
penne a 7S ol 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 


the Fao purpose g arrangementa for the 
mnial 8 Se Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON v. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H, 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to tif- 

teen. The completion and success of the 
arr: ments must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re- 
epectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds, 
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WHOLE No. 340. 


ORGANIZE! 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 

1, We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all public approptiseions for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall coase, 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
dy the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
nse of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly az a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the varioug States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
iu all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, A 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing —1 observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
cial gion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


A FORM OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION. 
Whereas, It is our profound conviction that the safety of 
ablican institutions is imperilled, the advance of ciyili- 
tation impeded, and the most sacred rights of man In- 
» by os leaat interference of the State in matters of 
on; an 
Whereas, Certain grave inconsistencies with the general 
irit of the United States Constitution still mark the prac- 
administration of our political system, threatening the 
perpetuity of religious liberty, the tence of free public 
schools, and the peace and prospérity of the entire land; 
‘Teerxrons, We, the undersigned, hereby associate our- 
selves together under the following 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


ABT. 1,—The name of this Association shall de Taz Lrs- 
ERAL LRAGUË OF 

ART. 2.—The object of the Liberal League shall be to sə- 
cure practical compliance with the “Demands of Liberal- 
ism” throughout the country, and especially in —, and 
thereby to effect the total separation of Church and 
State in fact as well as in theory, 

Also to send delegates to the conventions of the National 
Liberal League, when orgaun! , and to codperate heartily 
with all the liberals of the country in furtherance of the 
above-named object. 

ABT. 3,—The means hoya in working for these objects 
shall be regular local mee ES freo discussions, lectures, 
sd , conventions, the platform and the press in gen- 
eral, and all such other means as are peaceable, orderly, 
and right. 

Aart, (Such measures shall be 9 for raising funds 
for as shall be prescribed inthe By-Laws by 4 
two-thirds vote of the members. 

ART, 6 — Ang — may become & member of the League 
by subscribing or her name to these Articles of Agree- 
ment. 


ABr. 6.—The Officers of the League shall be s President, 
a Vice President, a Secretary, à Treasurer, and an Exeou- 
mmittee of thres members; and thelr duties shall be 
commonly pertaining to these offices. The President 
and Becre be ex-offvio delegates to the conven- 
tions of the National Liboral League. 
Arr. 7.—These Articles of Agreement may be amended 
— A three-fourths vote of the members present at any rog- 
mosting, provided due notice of the proposed amend- 
ments shall have been zent to every member at least two 
weeks previous to such meeting. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS å SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1, 


@Srorron 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Church and State, or granting any spectal privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religions body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religtous body, or of any number of 
secta or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
hor of the press, or the right of people peace- 
abiy to assemble and to petition the Government for 2 re- 
dress of grievances. . 
BECTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 


mblic trust, in apy pe 
tate be deprived of any of his or her rights, privileges, 
ore alia 


fon. No person aball ever in any State be required by law 
to contribute directly or indirectly to the support of any 
religious society or body of which he or she is not & volun- 
tary member, 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, e or any civil division of any State 
or orvilory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriat on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, or 
in which religious practices shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in ald, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ECTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 
— — p ů ——— — — —— (  O 


GLIMPSES. 


THE STUDENTS of the University at Rome have 
began a movement to erect a monument to Giordano 
Bruno, the noble martyr to freethought who was 
burned as a heretic at Rome on Feb, 17, 1600, by 
the Roman Catholic Church, 

LAST MONTH, & farmer in Viola, Minnesota, was 
fined five dollara for doing some dragging on Sunday; 
and in Owatonna, in the same State, the City Council 
passed a new ordinance prohibiting barbera from 
keeping their shops open on Sundays. Saya the ed- 
itor of the Waseca Leader: The old New England 
Blue Law must be coming in fashion again.” 

JUDGE WHEELER, nominated by the Republicans 
for Vice-President of the United States, is declared, 
as a matter of boast, to be ‘an elderin the Preabyte- 
terian Church,” That is nobody's business but hie 
own, provided he understands and performs his duty 
as an officer in a secular government, But if he car- 
ries his Preabyterianism into his official action, or, 
because of it, upholds any connection of Church and 
State, then it is everybody's business, and we trust 
everybody will ‘‘mind his own business.“ 

THOSE INTERESTING antediluyians who see a ‘‘vis- 
itation of God upon the sins of men“ in every great 
disaster (Bishop Haven saw one in the great Chicago 
fire) make mistakes like that of the elderly colored 
man last Wednesday, in this city. He was walking 
along Cambridge Street, when a boy in a provision 
store hit him hard on the back of the head with a po- 
tato. The oldman stooped to pick up his beaver hat, 
and then, turning around, looked upin the sky, and 
said: “Golly, I spec dat was a bolt from heayen,’’ 

BEFORE OUR next issue shall appear, the Centen- 
nial Congress of Liberale and the Centennial Fourth 
of July will have passed by, On account of our ab- 
sence, however, It will be impossible to publish any 
account of the proceedings until THE INDEX of July 
13. Doubtless the daily papers will make more or 
less mention of the Congress; but we advise our 
readers not to accept their statements as necessarily 
accurate. Experience suggests a reasonable degree 
of cavtion in this respect. The omens of the Con- 
gresa are most propitious: may the result be still 
more go 

Ir sEEMS that the Mayor of Newport, Rhode Ial- 
and, invited the city council to meet the Emperor of 
Brazil at his house on Sunday evening, June 18. 
The Newport Daily News waa greatly scandalized at 
this outrage on the Sabbath,“ and clamorously re- 
buked the Mayor, An excellent letter rebuking the 
News, and justly claiming equal Sunday rights for 
all under the Constitution, was published by the 
editor with this reply: We publigh the above at the 
request of one of our citizens and do not propose to 
reply to it. We differ entirely from the premises 
taken, and claim that an official act of this kind is 
one for which the whole country is morally responsl- 
ble, and that, while this, is a Christian country, 
Newport is also a Christian city.”” And this claim 
is pressed every day with Increasing urgency, Take 
your choice, freemen: you must submit or resist. 

THE Congressional Record of June 8 thus reporta 
the remarks of Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, in 
presenting the Christian Amendment petitions on 
the preceding day: I have got before me a large 
mass of papers which I want to putin a safe place. 


They are petitions for the acknowledgment of God 
and Christianity in the Constitution of the United 
States. They are signed by 2,064 persone from New 
York, 9,703 from Pennsylvania, 1,668 from Vermont, 
and 106 from Massachusetts. I ask permission at 
thie time to present all these petitions, and I do not 
know to what committee to refer them, but it ought 
to be the best committee in the House. I will move 
their reference to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 
The motion was agreed to. Here, it seems, are 14,- 
441 persons willing to petition Congress for the 
Christian Amendment at this very moment, That 
fact ia a cnd for radical ruminants. 

EARLY IN June, the Committee of the Judiciary, 
to whom Mr. Blalne’s Constitutional Amendment on 
the school question had been referred by the House of 
Representatives, decided by a strict party yote not to 
report the measure to the House for its action at this 
session. Thie decision, says the Graphic, “seems to 
indicate that the Democrats do not desire the school 
question to come into the present canvass, and will 
avold placing themselves on record, at least until af- 
ter the Presidential election.” Could anything more 
plainly betray Catholic influence in that party? As 
to the Amendment of Mr. Blaine, we trust that ac- 
tion on it may be delayed as long as possible, It ia 
not such a measure as any true liberal will desire to 
see pass, for it ls non-committal on the most impor- 
tant point,—that of secularizing the public schools. 
Better wait till the country is ripe for a thorough ap- 
plication of the only truly American principle. 

WHEN IT was predicted by some fanatical preach- 
ers, in 1852, that God would send his judgments on 
England, if she threw open her Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham on Sunday, Frederick W. Roberteon, one 
of the noblest men that aver stood in a Christian pul- 
pit, uttered these characteristic words: “If judg- 
ments are in store for our country, they will fall, not 
because the Sunday trains are not arreated, nor be- 
cause a public permission is given to the working- 
classes for a few hours’ recreation on the day of rest, 
but because we are selfish men, and because we pre- 
fer pleasure to duty, and traffic to honor, and because 
we love our Church more than our Christianity, and 
our Christianity more than truth, and ourselves mêre 
than all, These are the things that defile a nation; 
bat the labor and recreation of its poor, these are not 
the things that defile a nation.” What à rebuke to 
the miserable pharisaism which shuts our own great 
Exhibition to the poor on Sunday! 


THERE ARE MANY stirring and ringing poeme in 
the Secular Song and Hymn Book, issued by author- 
ity of the National Secular Society of Great Britain, 
and edited by Mro. Besant. It would be difficult to 
find elsewhere in so small a compass a collection of 
equal merit, The genius of Whittler (one of whose 
exquisite lyrics begins the little volume), Elliott, 
Shelley, Longfellow, Lowell, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Beaumont, Swinburne, W. J. Fox, Thomas Hood, 
Emerson, and eo forth, is laid under contribution to 
form a treasury of noble thoughts and stimulating 
sentiments for daily use. It is throughout,“ says 
the preface, “Republican and Atheistic, thus bearing 
the twofold stamp of our movement.“ This self- 
imposed necessity, we are constrained to say, Inter- 
feres somewhat with the full success of the attempt. 
To carry out the theory, changes in some of the poems 
are made which produce the same effect as the 
changes made in Christian hymn-books to carry out 
an opposite theory; and toour own taste the loss is 
greater than the gain. Bat the excellence of the col- 
lection lies in ita earnest, quickening, positive spirit, 
all for progress, liberty, truth, and universal good- 
will; and we wish it could be made available on this 
side the water. As it is, those who wish for this capi- 
tal little book must send to Charles Watts, 17 John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, London. The price in Eng- 
land Is one shilling. 
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On National Education as a National 
Duty.” 


BY PROFESSOR MAX MUELLER, 


You have done me the great honor of asking me to 
come to Manchester, in order to distribute the prizes 
and certificates awarded by the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, at the last local examinations, to 
the candidates from this town and neighborhood. 

I hesitated some time before accepting your flatter- 
ing invitation, because I could not help feeling that, 
while those who had performed this office in former 
years, had by their very presence reflected honor 
and lastre on these meetings, and had even imparted 
to them a political importance, I could bring you no 
such help, 

If I allowed myself to ba persuaded at last, by the 
repeated requests of your committee, it was because 
I belleve that, however much I may be excelled by 
my predecessors in everything else, I need not yleld 
to them in the warm Interest which I have felt al) 
my life in the cause of education, in the widest sense 
of the word; and I may add, because I feel, and have 
felt from the very beginning, most deeply interested 
in that system of local examinations which has now 
‘been carried on for many years with ever-increasing 
success, and the results of which we see before us to- 


day. 

Perhaps few here present recollect the first begin- 
nings of these local examinations, carried on under 
the sampio of the two universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge. I recollect them well; and when I see 
how the tree has grown, and is growing, and spread- 
ing its branches wider and wider every year, I feel no 
slight satisfaction at the thought that I waa present 
when it was planted,—nay, that I rendered some as- 
sistance, however small, in planting it. 

And, gentlemen, I can assure you it was no easy 
matter to plant this tree. The first generoue impulse 
came from Oxford, but from Oxford came aleo the 
firat repulse. I go back in my thoughts to the year 
1857, when Mr. Acland, now Sir Thomas Acland, 
first mentioned to me this idea, that much might be 
done to improve the middle-class schoole all over 
England, if the universities would undertake to ex- 
amine them, and to give some kind of academic rec- 
ogulin to the best candidates and to the best 
schools. 


There were some men at Oxford who at once per- 
ceived the excellence of such a scheme; but thers 
were others, too, who treated it with open scorn and 
derision. We were told by some that no one would 
come to be examined of his own free will; by others, 
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that there would be such a rush of candidates that 
the university could not supply a sufficient staff of 
examiners; while as to giving the academic title of 
associate in arts to candidates who might not know 
Greek and Latin, that was conside simply high 
treason. 

While these discussions were going on, Mr. Acland 
and some of his friends resolved to try the experi- 
ment, and in June, 1857, they held the frat examina- 
tion of middle-class schools in Devonshire. There le 
nothing like trying an experiment, and Mr. Acland'a 
experiment proved at least three things :— 

1, That the middle-class schools required to be 
looked into most carefully. 

2. That the middle-class schools were willing to be 
looked into most carefully. ` 

3. That the examinations presented no insur- 
mountable difficulties to frighten the Universities 
from undertaking this important task, 

I was myself one of the examiners at Exeter, and I 
well remember the enthusiastic meeting held there, 
for it was the first time that I allowed myself to be 
persuaded tu speak, or rather to stammer, in public.“ 

Mr. Acland's scheme was soon after accepted by 
the university; and when I look at the excellent re- 
sults which it has produced during the last seventeen 

ears all over England, it seems to me that Sir 

homas Acland, the worthy son of a worthy father, 
has deserved well of his country, and that no honor 
that the nation could bestow on him would be too 
high, in mens atla of the great and lasting benefit 
which, by taking the initiative in these local examina- 
tions, he has conferred on the nation. 

I do not speak at random, and I know I can appeal 
to all here present, parente, teachers, and pupils too, 
who have been successfully ht under this sys- 
tem, and are here assembled to-day to receive their 
prizes and certificates, to support me in saying, that 
these examinations have been a real blessing to the 
teachers as well as to the taught. 

And thelr capacity of usefulnesa is by no means 
exhausted. 

At present, schools consider It an honor, if they 
can pasa a certain number of their pupils, and if a 
few gain prizes and certificates. The time will come, 
I hope, when schools will not be satisfied unless they 
can pass nearly all their pupils, and if at least one-half 
of them do not carry off prizes and certificates. Till 
schools consider themselves in duty bound to send 
up, at certain perioda, every one of their pupils to be 
examined, the true scope of these examinations has 
not been reached; nay, I fear thelr object may be 
defeated, if they encourage school-masters to aim at 
high excellence In a few rather than at an average 
excellence in all their pupils, 

And not only schools will benefit by these local ex- 
aminations, but home education also, and more par- 
ticularly the home education of girls. Allow me to 
put before you my own experience in this matter. 
As there was hitherto no good school for girls at Ox- 
ford (I am glad to say a high school for girls will be 
opened there next week), my children had to be 
taught at home; but I told them, and I told their 
governess, that I should have them examined every 
year at these local examinations. That put them on 
their mettle; it gave adefinite direction to their stud- 
les; it made them fond of their work, and, in spite of 
all the drawbacke of home edncatior, the results have 
been most satisfactory. I sent my two eldest girle 
to be examined last year, chiefly in order to find out 
their weak und their strong pointe; I sent them again 
this year as junior candidates; and if you will look 
at the division list which ia now in your hands, you 
will find both their names in a very creditable posi- 
tion. I shal) send them again next year, and year 
after year, till thelr education ls finished; and I can 
assure all parents who are obliged to educate their 
daughters at home, that, however excellent their gov- 
erness may be, they will find these examinations af- 
fording a most useful guidance, a most efficient in- 
centive, and, in the end, a most gratifying reward, 
both to pupil and teacher, 

In 1857, however, I had as yet no such selfish in- 
terest in these examinations; and yox may wonder, 
perhaps, what could have induced me then to go 
from Oxford to Exeter in order to be present and to 
help in the first experiment of these local examina- 
tions. Well, you know that education has been for 
many years our national hobby in Germany,—the one 

reat luxury in which so poor a country as N 
a, and always must be, has freely indulged. But 
may confess that I was influenced, perhaps, not only 
by a national bias; but by what is now called family 
bias, or atavism, that mysterious power which pre- 
serves certain hereditary pecullarities in certain fam- 
flies, and which, if It is trae that we are descended 
from some lower ammals, may even help to explain 
some atrange and perplexing features in human nat- 
ure, My own atavus, or at all events, my great-grand- 
father. was Basedow (1723-1790), a name which per- 
haps nove of you has heard before, but a name well- 
known in Germany aa the ~eformer of our national 
education, as the forerunn*r of Pestalozzi, as the 
first who, during the last century, stirred up the con- 
science of the people of Germany and of their rulers, 
and taught them at least this one great lesson: that 
next to the duty of velf-preservation there is no bigh- 
er, no more sacred duty which a nation bas to fulfii 
than—national education, 

This sounds to us almost? like a truism, but it was 
not so a hundred years ago. The idea that the na- 
tion at large, and each man and woman in particular, 
is responsible for the proper education of every child, 
is a very modern idea,—it ie really not much older 
than railways and telegraphs. Great men like Al- 
fred and Charlemagne had a glimmering of that idea, 
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but the times were too dark, too stern for them. 
During the whole of the Middle Ages we see little 
more than cathedral and monastic schools, chiefly in- 
tended for the edacation of the clergy, but opened in 
certain places to the laity also. Schools for the na- 
tion at large, and supported by the nation at sanga, 
there were none. Then came the Reformation, the 
very lite-spring of which was the reading of the Bi- 
ble by the laity. The reformers at once called for 
schools, but it was like a cry in the wilderness. 
Much, no doubt, was done by the reformers, many of 
whom were excellent school-masters, many of whom 
knew but too well how even Christianity could be de- 
graded and well-nigh d in countries where 
the education of the people had been neglected. 
Every Protestant clergyman became ipso facto a 
echool-master, He had to see that the children of his 
parieh were able at least to read the Bible and to say 
the catechism. This is the historical explanation 
why, In Protestant countries, the school has so long 
remained a mere appendage to the Church. 

After a time, however, the clergyman, having plen- 
ty of work of his own to do, secured the assistance of 
the sacristan, or sexton, who, in addition to his ordi- 
nary duties of bell-ringing, organ-playing, waiting at 
christenings and weddings, and grave-digging, had 
pow to act as school-master also, and teach the chil- 
dren to read, to write, and to count. This was the 
beginning of our schools and school masters; but in 
Germany even these small beginninga were soon 
swept away by the Thirty Years’ War. 

When, in the eighteenth century, people began to 
breathe again, and look about, the state of the lower 
and middle classes in Germany, as far as education 
was concerned, was deplorable. There were church 
schools, town schools, private schools, scattered 
abont here and there, a few good, some indifferent, 
moat of them bad; but as to any efficient machinery 
that should secure the proper education of every 
child in the country, It was never even thought of. 

It was my atavus, it was old Basedow, who, about a 
hundred years ago, raised the first war-cry for ns- 
tional education in Germany. It would take too 
much time were I to attempt to give you an account 
of hie life (I bad — 1 to write it for the Deutsche 
Biographie, published by the Bavarian government). 
It was a chequered life, as the life of all true reform- 
ers la sure to be. Perhaps he attempted too much, 
and was too much in advance of bis time. But what- 
ever his strong, and whatever bie weak points, this 
one great principle be established, and it remained 
firmly established in the German mind ever since: 
that national education ia a national duty, that na- 
tional education is a sacred duty, and that to leave 
national education to chance, Church, or charity is a 
national sin. That conviction has remained in- 

ained in the German mind, even in the days of our 
owest political degradation; and itis to that convic- 
tion, and to the nation acting up to that conviction, 
that Germany owes what she is,—her very existence 
among the nations of Europe. 

Another principle which followed, in fact, as a 
matter of course, as soon as the first principle was 
granted, was this: that in national schools, in schools 
supported by the nationat large, you can only teach 
that on which we all agree: hence, when ijdren 
belong to different sects, you cannot teach theology. 
However Irresistible the argument was, the opposition 
which it roused was terrific. Basedow thought, fora 
time, that he could frame a kind of diluted religion, 
which should give no offence to any one of the Christ- 
lan sects, not even to Jews or Mohammedans. But 
in that attempt he naturally failed. His was a deep- 
ly religious mind, but national education bad become 
with him so absorbing à passion, that he thought 
that everything else onght to give way to it. 

I confess I fully share myself the same conviction. 
If it were possible to imagine a religion, or a sect 
that should try to oppose or retard the education of 
the people, then I should say that such a religion 
cannot be a true religion, and the sooner it is swept 
away the better, Ipay the same of national educa- 
tion. If there were, if there could be, a system of 
national education that should excludé religious ed- 
acation, that system cannot be the true system, and 
the sooner it ls swept away the better. 

Poor Basedow soon came in conflict with the 
Church; he was deprived of his professorahip in 
Denmark, though the king, more enlightened than 
his people, granted him his full salary as a pension 
for life. In Germany he was excommunicated, not 
by the Pope, but by the Protestant cl: at Ham- 
burg. who excluded him and every member of his 
family from the communion. The mob at Hambu 
was roused against him, his books were prohibite 
and he found no rest till the Duke of Dessau, a man 
who dared to think and to act at his own peril, invited 
him to his capital, to help him to introduce into his 
ie duchy a more perfect system of national educa- 

on. 

All these things have become matter of histo 
are almost forgotten now, even in Germany. any 
of Basedow’s theories had to be giyen up. but the 
two fundamental 2 of national education re- 
mained firmly established, and have never been 
shaken. They have spread all over Germany; they 
are adopted in Denmark, Sweden, Russia; they have 
lately found their way into Italy, a country which ia 
making the greatest efforts for national education 
knowing that her very existence depends on that. 8 

Two countries only, France and England, still 
stand aloof. Yet when we hear a minister of in- 
struction In France (Jules Simon) say, ‘Yes, there 
are schools, many schools; but one thing is still want- 
ing, and it is for this that I do not die; we have not 
yet obtained compulsory and gratuitous instruction’? ; 
when in England we ses that convictions with regard 
to national education become too strong for party 
that Mr. Forster would rather break away from hia 
friends then yield his deep and honest convictions, 


and 
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that Mr. Cross is more liberal, more bold than even 
Mr. Forster, in favor of compnisory national educa- 
ion; when you consider how one of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of the Church of England, whose 
death the country ia mourning this very day, insisted 
all his life on the separation of Church aud school- 
teaching as the only solution of the educational prob- 
tem; nay, when you remember the words spoken not 
long ago by your own excellent and outspoken bieh- 
op, that it was better for the Church to surrender her 
schools than to allow the existence of one single inef- 
ficient school, —you may be certain that the time has 
come when England also will recognize these two 
fundamental principles: edacation by the nation and 
for the nation: and complete separation of school- 
teaching and Church-teaching. And, believe me, as 
soon as theep two principles are acknowledged, most 
of the difficulties that now beset the educational 
question, whether theological or financial, will vanish, 

The clergy will be relieved from its present falee 
and invidious ition, They, whether Protestant, 
or Nonconformist, or Roman Catholic, will be able to 
teach during certain hours on week-days, and in Sun- 
day-schools, that religion which it is their right and 
daty to teach. The time will be amply sufficient, for 
the less a child learns of theology, as distinct from re- 
ligion, the better. There will be no conacience- 
clause, no conscientious 2 to disturb the 
teachers of religion. We shall have real, not half- 
and-half, religious teaching in every school; and as 
to the proper remuneration, I hold that if every shil- 
ling that ie now subscribed for Church-schools were 
given to the clergy, particularly to the poor curates, 
as the religions instructors of their flock, the money 
would be well bestowed. 

Then, no donbt, the whole charge for national ed- 
ucation, a large portion of which is now covered by 

rivate charity, will have to be paid by the nation at 
e, as in the case of the army, the navy, and the 
civil service. 

Whenever I atate this, the ready answer I receive 
is: „Tes, it is very well for a foreigner to say that, 
bat it is an utterly un-English idea; no sensible Eng- 
lishman would lleten to it for one moment.” 

I slways look on that answer as a most hopeful 
sign; it shows that all other argumentative ammu- 
nition has been expended, for no gentleman would 
fire off that blank cartridge if he still possessed one 
single ball-cartridge in his pouch, 

I am the very last man to say that the German sye- 
tem of national education should be transplanted to 
Eopiaak. I speak only of certain broad principles, 
which are either right or wrong in themselves, and 
have nothing whatever to do with national character 
or historical circumatances. No one could have lived 
half hie life in Eugland and half his life in Germany, 
without knowing how atterly unpractical it is to try 
to transfer English institutione to Germany, or Ger- 
man Institutions to England. Germany has had to 
pay heavy penalties for attempting to copy the Eng- 

ish form of constitutional government, and national 
education in England would be a certain failure, were 
it to be a mere imitation of the German or the French 
system. You donot want a minister of public in- 
struction who could look at the clock and then tell 
you that at this moment every child in France is 
reading, Gallid est omnis divisa in partes tres.“ But 
if you could have a president of the council who 
could look at the clock and aay, ‘‘At this moment no 
child over six or under thirteen is loitering in the 
streets,” would that be so very intolerable? 

How much should be left to local boards and au- 
thorities in the management of schools, what sub- 
jects should be taught, what booka should be used, 
what hours should be kept, what fees should be paid, 
all these are matters of detall, which would admit of 
great variety, If only the great principle waa once 

ized, that the school belongs to the State, and 
that the State is responsible for ite efficiency, as it is 
responsible for the efficiency of the army, the navy, 
nay, even of the post office. It is a misdemeanor to 
convey a letter otherwise than by the post. It is 
criminal to sell poison, Would it be carrying the 
same principle too far, if Parliament insisted that no 
one should open a private school, unless the govern- 
ment was satisfied of the wholesomeness of the moral 
and intellectual food sold in these schools to helpless 
children? Paternal government, I know, has nota 

sound to — ee eara; but if anybody bas a 
right to a patern 88 surely it is “these 
little ones, who should not perish.’’ 

These are not queations of politica, they are ques- 
tions which concern every man, be he English, 
French, or German, They are religious questions, 
in the truest sense of the word, 

I hardly wish to touch on smaller points connected 
with the great question of national education. How- 
ever large they may appear at present, they would 
dwindle away, if once national education was looked 
upon in the light of a national duty, Take, for In- 
stance, the financial difficulty, 

By making national education an annual charge on 
the national exchequer, what is it yon do? You 
simply substitute s national and rational taxation for 
an irrational and hap-hazard taxation. It ia Jobn 
Bull who pays the taxes; it is John Ball who pays 
the charities; and the only people who have any in- 
telligible motive for opposing an equitsbie distribu- 
tion of the educational taxes are those who do not 
want tọ pay their proper share, 

Secondly, nothing can be more wasteful than the 
present system, when every parish, or at all events, 
every clergyman, wants to have hia own littla school. 
By combining three or four schools into one, you 
would not only saye money, but you would be able 
to bring the teaching power, which is now often mis- 
erable, to the highest degree of efficiency. 

On this point, if you will allow me, I should like to 
say a few words more. In order to have a good edu- 
cation you must have good educators. It is true we 


mA lonjar employ kie aegre who, = L to 
ell-ringing, organ-playing, and grave- ng, bas to 
teach the children in school, But it is very bad still. 
The school-master is still in many places the servant 
of the clergyman; his work is hard, and he never 
rises to much more than about E160 a year. What 
can you expect on such conditions? A young echool- 
master might begin with much less than that, if 
there were a career open to him. In the army a man 
begins as a lieutenant, but he may end as a general. 
Is teaching a lower profession than drilling? In 
every department of the civil service a gentleman be- 
gine with little, but he rises, and he has the prospect 
of a retiring pension in the end. Is the place of a 
school-master too low for a gentleman? Let me read 
you what Niebubr said about this,—and rememberhe 
said it after he had been Prussian ambassador at 
Rome: The office of a school-maater, In particular, 
is one of the most honorable, and, despite of all the 
evils which now and then disturb its Ideal beauty, it 
is for a truly noble heart the happiest path in life, It 
was the path which I had once chosen for myself, 
and how I wish I had been allowed to follow it!“ Is 
teaching so very repulsive,—even teaching the ABC? 
Do gentlemen shrink from offices which seem at first 
most repulsive in the medical profession? Has a 
school-master fewer opportunities of doing good than 
a clergyman? If gentlemen can be sat pase of 
schools, why could they not be teachers of schools? 
Make education a branch of the civil service: make 
the school-masters, what they really are in the true 
sense of the word, servants of the queen, and you will 
find the best talent and the best moral stuff in the 
country ready at hand for making really efficient 
school-maaters. 

However, with all the saving that could be effected 
by combined schools, there would still be, no doubt, 
a large expenditure at first; only let us call it by its 
right name; it is not expenditure, It is investment, 
and the best and most lucrative investment In the 
world. That is what I often preach to parents who 
think that the education of their children ie too ex- 
pensive. I do not say that education is not too ex- 
pensive. It is often scandalously expensive. But I 
still maintain that it is far better to spend the money 
on the very best education that can be had than to 
leave to each child a thousand pounds more. The 
eame should be preached all over the country, till the 
nation at large—which, after all, consists of so many 

srente—understands that it will receive far higher 
nterest from eapital spent on English education than 
from capital invested in the English, nay, in the Turk- 
ish funds. As foolish parents have to pay their chil- 
dren’s debts, foolish nations have to epend for pris- 
ons and workhouees, nay, for lunatic asylums, what 
they might have spent on national education, 

But itis not thatonly. Every nation at present is 
trying to improve its material by national education ; 
and in the peaceful, but not the legs fierce and deter- 
mined, warfare of commercial competition, in the 
permanent international etruggle for life, depend 
upon it, the worst-drilled, the worst-educated country 
will go to the wall. Aman in these days who cannot 
read ig like a blind man; a man who cannot write is 
like a deaf and dumb man. Are those the men 
whom England wants to rear? 

Once show to the pepole of England what is right, 
and they will do it, Is England a poorer country 
than Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, or Italy? 
If all these countries tax themselves to the uttermost 
for compulsory and gratuitous education, is England 
to say, “I cannot afford it’? When slavery was to 
be abolished, did England count the coat? When, 
more lately, the army was to be relieved from the 
stigma of purchase, did Parliament shrink from pay- 
ing the bill? Whatever the cost, sooner or later, the 
schools will haye to be redeemed, England, in time 
of war, can bear an income tax of eighteenpence, and 
call it a flea-bite; the duties of peace, of peace grant- 
ed to this country by a kind Providence, are as as- 
cred as the duties of war: and if Englishmen have 
once made up their mind that national education ia a 
national duty, they will think as little of repudiatin 
ae national duty as of repudiating the natio 

ebt, 
` It may take some years before all this ia realized; 
bot the higher your ideal of national education the 
better. A man without ideals is a poor creature; a 
nation without national Ideals is poorer still. 

1 hear it often said that England should do for na- 
tional education what Germany has done; what Italy 
is doing. No; that is not enough. We haye done 
our best in Germany, but our best is but poor work, 
Our difficulties are enormous. Who is to pay for 
schools and school-masters, auch as they ought to be? 
The soil of the greater part of Germany is poor, and 
therefore the country will never be rich. Besides, 
we may do what we like, we shall always live be- 
tween two Symplegades,—between France on one 
side, and Russia on the other; and we shall always 
have to spend our best energies in self-defence. 
There is the strongest feeling among the statesmen 
of Germany that the greatest efforta will have to be 
made for improving our national education; only 
what we want for it is, what. we are not likely to get, 
along peace, and a Biamarck and Moltke rolled up 
into one minister of public instruction, In Englan 
you have everything, and there is no reason why 
your national education should not be as much 
ahead of that of Germany, as the education of Ger- 
many is of that of Chins, You have money, you 
have peace, you have public spirit, and you have, 
what fe best of all, practical religion; I mean you 
still do a thing, however much you may dislike it, be- 
cause you believe it is the will of God. Well, then, 
invest your money, atilize pe peace, rouse your 
public spirit, and convince the world that one-half, 
three-fourths, nine-tenthe of real practical religion !s 
—education, national education, compulsory, and, It 
may be, gratuitous education.—Contemporary Review. 
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BCENE :—A minister's study: Mandel seated toriting. 
Enter Terrell, a Radical. 


TERRELL, 

Good-morning, Mandel! Is your sermon done? 

? MANDEL, 
But Me What else can you expect? 
I tell you, Terrell, tis no easy task 
To grind out two fresh sermons every week, 
And serve meanwhile as dry-nurse to my flock, 
Chuck every parish baby ‘neath the chin, 
And pray with toothless grannies by the score, 
Visit the sick and all who are bereaved, 
Take tea with some new family each night, 
Poison my stomach with that heavy cake 
Of which each housewife has a special kind, 
Run two or more dull prayer-meetings a 
And, worse than all, endure the martyrdom 
Of gabbling nonsense at the sociables 
For 3 hours (and at each end a prayer !), 
And hearing how the mothers’ meeting goes, 
And what's the state of Ann Eliza’s cough, 
And how much good” some silly sermon did! 
With all this constant strain of petty calla 
I get no time to think, much less to read, 
And I'm fast losing all the brains I had. 


TERRELL. 


Why do you do it then? Why not confine 
Yourself to pulpit exercise alone? 

Let Deacons A. and B. go through the flock 
And en the required grins and silly words 
Which make a man acceptable to most. 


MANDEL. 


Ah! That is quite Impossible, my friend, 

A minister might preach as did St. Paul; 

But were he not What's called a ‘‘social man,“ 
Did he not with the women make small-talk, 
Get up some festival, or, worse than that, 
Some picnic for the church and Sunday-school, 
He would be called cold, intellectual ; 

“Good preacher? Yes, but O! so far away! 
His sermona do not touch my heart, because, 
Because, you see, he don't come round to tea, 
And make himself as lively aa he ought. 

Some evenings he just stays at home and reads!“ 


TERRELL. 
How often can the last be said of you? 


MANDEL, 


Not more than twice a month, the more’s the pity. 
To-night I have my hardest task of all. 


TEBRELL. 
What’s that? 

MANDEL, 

A teachers’ meeting, You can judge 

How I must feel to calmly sit and hear 
Ideas advanced upon some Bible verse 
At which I roar in secret here alone! 
At present we're in Genesis, where God 
Descends and walks one day in Mamre's plain, 
Sits down and eats with good old Abraham, 
Who killa a.calf to entertain Him with! 
My people take all this for very fact; 
Conceive of the Omnipotent as one 
Who has like form and feelings with themselves; 
Believe the world was made In just a week, 
Or elae adopt that silly subterfuge 
Of saying that the Days“ were ages vast, 
When it is plain the writer had in mind 
A very day, and had no other thought, 
They bold, too, that the rainbow Is a sign 
Of no more flood, hung up at times by God; 
And should one talk of light’s refracted rays, 
They would snuff heresy and shake their heads. 
They amile a little at old Jonah's fate, 
But would not venture to dispnte the tale 
Because 'tla Holy Writ. This shows you how 
I must be tortured in my secret sou) 
By seeing all these superstitious myths: 
Believed in as reality to-day, 


TERRELL, 


Why not Instruct them better? Why not say 
Precisely what you think? 'Tis better far 
Than to keep on repeating Eastern tales 

All faith in which you long ago have lost. 
Fling Verbal Inspiration to the winda! 
Proclaim the Bible to be what it is,— 

A history of Jewish thoughts and deeda 
From mythical to more historic times. 
Nothing ia gained by acting thus a part, 
Pretending to believe what you do not. 

You might be helping onward the good time 
When superstition’s reign shall be no more. 
But now you clog the wheela of liberal thought. 


MANDEL. 


I cannot, Terrell; I am fettered now 
By social claims,—a wife and family. 
I am not rich and cannot risk my place, 
By trying to infuse my own ideas 
Into the thoughtless, superstitious minds 
Of moat of those who constitute my fluck, 
The masses are not ready for the truth. 
Long practice of receiving all their creed 
From pious ancestors of Pilgrim stock, 
Without a queation or a single doubt, 
Relleves them of all Independent thought, 
And makes them follow blindly on like sheep. 
Why should I venture to disturb their faith, 
Or give them doubts of what they’ve learned from 

youth ? 

TERRELL. 


For love of truth! It should be your delight 


sot 
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To help these weaker minds to firmer thought; 
To rid them of those dark, distressing — 
Whose monstrous errors trouble many souls. 
Believe me, you will find a ready soll 

In which to drop your seeo. Men do not live 

And read in this enlightened age for naught. 
Come, Mandel, be a man! Throw off this cloak! 
Stand boldly forth and speak your honest thought! 
So shall you win respect and confidence 

From all whom you will lead into the light. 


One knocks). 


MANDEL. 


(Enter Danforth). 


Come in! 

Ab, Danforth, itis you. Good-day! 
You know my friend here, Terrell. We just now 
Were speaking of this holy work of ours. 
How goes it with you? Are your sermons done? 


DANFORTH. 

Yes, by God’s grace, I have them finished now. 
It has been hard to do much this hot week; 
But Jesus gave me strength, and I have been 
Supported by my all-inspiring theme. 


TERRELL, 
What is it, then, which has so moved your soul? 


DANFORTH. 
Hell, and damnation of all guilty men. 


TERRELL, 

What, such a fiery subject for Jaly! 

»Tis in bad taste. The season's too extreme. 
Leave it till next December, when the thought 
Is less exhausting to the human mind, 


DANFORTH, 

How can you jest, sir, on a theme so full 

Of dreadful warning to the human race? 
For my part I can think of nothing else. 

The awful, endless doom which surely waits 
For all who do not place their faith in Christ 
Rings in my ears and rends my very soul. 


TERRELL. 

Stay, let me ask you plainly. You believe 
That everlasting punishment will be 

Tue fate of all who in this scanty life 

Have sinned and not believed on Jesus Christ? 


DANFORTH, 


I do most firmly, for my Savior said - 
Distinctly and repeatedly that this 

Should be the portion of the wicked soul. 
Believing thus, I let no occasion pass 

To warn all persons of their threatened doom. 
But oh, alas! What treatment do I meet? 
Men laugh at me. The members of my church 
Are Jeaving me, complaining that I paint 

Too forcibly the terrors of the law, 


TERRELL, 


What think you, Mandel? Do you hold this view 
Which makes of God a great Inquisitor? 


MANDEL, 
NotI! That dreadful doctrine has gone by. 
DANFORTH. 
But it is in the Bible. 
TERRELL, 


And your church 
Has not expelled it from its printed creed, 


MANDEL (hesitatingly). 
Christ spoke in figures when he talked of Hell, 
And Revelation is too strongly drawn. 
Thedoctring, it is true, stands in the creed, 
But it is only a dead letter there. 


TERRELL. 

Then blot it out! Why cling to idle words 
In which no man has longer any faith? 
Dare you, dear Mandel}, boldly rise and say 
In public that this doctrine is absurd, 
Unjust, enormous, horrible, and false? 


MANDEL, 


No, I confess I dare not. As I sald, 

Times are not ripe yet for a audden change; 
And the rejection of this would involve 

-å great deal of uneasiness and pain. x 


TERRELL. 


But Danforth says Me poopie are enraged 
Because he preaches Hell in all ita force; 

While you confess you do not dare to state 

The contrary of this, In what a plight 

Must all your churches be, if thia be 80? 

Still clinging to dead letters and ideas 

As fossil and uncouth as mastodons! 

And yet objecting sharply if they are g 
Presented fairly to their view! How long 

Can such a state of things maintain ita hold? 


DANFORTH (in prayer). 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


TERRELL, 


Another point: 
Do you indeed believe that there exists 
An evil Spirit, terrible and vast, 
Whom God permita to tempt his children here 
And Jure them down to ain, and death, and Hell? 
And do you further hold that this Arch-Fiend 
Has countiesa emlasaries at his call, 
Who roam about the world and haunt the souls 
Of good and pure ones, whom they tempt to sin? 
In short, do you believe in Satan’s impa? 


DANFORTH. 
Alas! I do and must. My sinful soul 


Is daily torn by struggles with the Fiend; 
And ofttimes evil thoughts arise within, 
Which cannot but be caused by wicked imps. 


TERRELL. 
What say you, Mandel? Is’t your doctrine too? 


MANDEL. 


A thousand times, No! Thank the Lord, I’m free 
From such a dreadful incubus of fear 

As would be caused by auch a horrid creed! 

Why! ‘Tis that dogma which not long ago 
Caused our good ancestors to burn alive 

And torture with unutterable woes 

Those who were but suspected to be held 
Possession of by one of Satan’s imps! 


DANFORTH. 
And yet it la distinctly taught by Christ. 


TERRELL. 


Aye, soitis, There, Danforth, you are right. 

If anys is clearly, plainly taught 

In all of the New Testament, tis this: 

That Satan holde this world in his domain; 

That here he roams about with all his train, 
Like a great “roaring lion“ with its cubs, 

And lies in wait for every human soul, 

Christ teaches this distinctly. In his worde 

(If they are well reported) we may find 

Dozens of places where he speaks of imps 

As dwelling in or striving for the soul. 

You, Mandel, in 22 such ideas 

Are quite in sympathy with common-sense, 

And the enlightened spirit of the age. 

But Daufortù holds, no doubt, the Bible view. 
Therefore again I say, why not confess 

That here your Bible is once more at fault? 
Wipe out such nonsense from your Church's creed, 
Which neither you nor half your Church believe! 


MANDEL. 


Ah! Terrell, ‘tis an easy thing for you 
To calmly sit and bid me speak the truth, 
If you but knew the dreadful pangs of doubt 
In which I fear to cast my pepes souls! 
And I might lose my place thas expose 
My wife— 

TERRELL. 


You think I do not understand 
The anguish of a soul which is in doubt? 
You should know better, Mandel, when you think 
Of what my life’s sad history has been. 
Was I not born and nurtured in the faith? 
And was I not the child of many prayers“ ? 
Nay, more, so cloudless was my sky of faith 
That I prepared, like both of you, to preach. 
But with my study came the germa ot thoughts 
Which, growing stronger as I studied more, 
First made me question whether all these words 
Which I repeated glibly might be true. 
And step by step in patient, constant strife, 
Fighting my doubts as firmly as I might, 
I saw at last my creed begin to shake. 
Point after point was ylelded, as the light 
Of science and historical research 
Poured in upon my scrutinizing gaze. 
And one by one the landmarks of my faith 
Went drifting by me, and I was alone, 


Moving through darkness, though I knew not where! 


For years I suffered a slow agony. 

My reason drove me onward, but my heart 
Clung fondly to those teachings of the past, 
Which I had learned beside my mother's knee; 
Until I came forth fairly from that curse 

Of iron dogmas wrought by brains of men, 
Whose thoughts the Church has slavishly received, 
Nor looked for others, It has cost me much 

Of this world’s gain, but I speak not of that. 
The wealth of the whole world could not induce 
Nor tempt me for one moment to go back 

To faith in those old relica of the past, 

Now I breathe freely, and I should but die, 
Were I shut up again to such a creed! 


DANFORTH, 


Oh! may the Lord have mercy on your soul, 
And upon all who doubt his Holy Writ! 

To whom is hid the sight of burning Hell, 
And who can speak of Satan with a jest! 


TERRELL. 


Danforth, I honor you at least for this, 

That you are resolute in preaching that 

Which you believe as true. My deep regret 

Is that you hold such views of God and man 

As your t-grandchildren will read with smiles, 
Mandel, I pity you with all my heart, 

For you persist in staying in the Church 
Without endeavoring to give it light. 

You ought to be the centre of a force 

Which should, judiciously applied, bring round, 
Without too quick a wrench of old beliefs, 

The glorious liberty of sacred truth. 

Will you not promise me to do it now? 


(Taking his hand.) 
MANDEL (turning away his face). 


I cannot, Terrell. Urge me thus no more. 
DANFORTB (going out). 
I' pray for both of you two times a day. 
TERRELL (aside). = 


These two men represent the most of those 
Who stand to-day within the modern Church: 
Fossils and bigots, Bible-worshippers, 

Or, when enlightened, featherers of their nesta! 


J. L. 5. 
Boston, May 25, 1876. 


NOTES OF LIBEHAL PROGEHESS IN MIL 
WAUKEE. 
EDITOR oF TRE INDEX :— 

A jew weeks slnce a “Glimpse” told the readers of 
Tue INpEx that “Chicago had a Sunday Lecture 
Society, giving briefly from a report of that society 
an account of the average attendance upon the lect- 
ures, with the names of several of the more prominent 
lecturers. While reading this notice, 1 wondered 
why some one Interested in liberal progress had not 
forwarded to THE INDEX a report of the Sunday 
Lecture Society of Milwaukee. If it be not too late 
to do this now, I will say that the experiment of Sun- 
day lecturea proved a positive success in this city. 
Although they met with some opposition, and a few 
Orthodox ministers and church-goers used their 
utmost influence to suppress it, and at one time al- 
most compelled the society to succumb to this press- 
ure, it is a matter of congratulation, not only to the 
“gociety” but to the liberal-minded at large, that the 
movement was triumphant. The lectures gained 
ateadily in popularity, were largely attended, gave 
poor people grand opportunities to hear the most 
popular and talented Jecturere in the field, and more- 
over proved a financial success. The course cl 
under the most pleasant and favorable circumstances, 
Two of our ministers were present upon the occasion 
of the closing lecture, and took the opportunity of 
speaking their conviction that the Sunday lectures 
were a power for good. These were Rev. Myron 
Reed, of the Fourth Congregational Church, and 
Rey. G. E. Gordon, of the Firat Unitarian Church of 
Milwaukee. It is but just in this connection to state 
that one of the strongest impulses to continue the 
course in the day of the disheartenment of the society 
was given by Rev. Mr. Gordon, ina brief but manly 
and spirited exhortation at one of the lectures. His 
appeal, backed by the pecuniary aid of the enthusi- 
astic liberala present, turned the tide, and from that 
day the Sunday afternoon lecture was a perfect suc- 
cess. The society have already held meetings for 
the purpose of reorganizing and arranging for a 
course of lectures for the coming season, and Sunday 
lectures promise to become an established and recog- 
nized fact in Milwaukee. 

The second annual meeting of the Second Liberal 
Leagne of Milwaukee was held last evening, June 13. 
From the time of the formation of this League noth- 
ing has been heard of it, or from it, until the past 
week, when the announcement for this meeting was 
made, The purposes of the meeting were to elect 
officers for the ensuing year and to appoint delegates 
to represent the League in the Centennial Congrese 
of Liberals, to take place in Philadelphia. A cordial 
invitation was extended to all persone favorable to 
the complete separation of Church and State, the en- 
tire secularization of our government, and the con- 
sletent and thorough carrying ont of the principles of 
religious liberty. 

The attendance upon the meeting was not large, 
but there was a manifest spirit and purpose to aid in 
carrying out the ‘Demands of Liberalism" as set forth 
In THE INDEX. That such a meeting could be pub- 
licly called and its avowed purposes plainly atated, be 
attended by representatives of the best classes of so- 
ciety, and be marked by the same decorum pervading 
any public meeting called for any religious or other 
purpose, ie an indication of the great progresa of 
iberaliam in the last twenty-five years. After pre- 
liminary reading of the “Demands of Liberaliem,“ 
and a few remarks by the President of the Lesgue, 
Mr. R. C. Spencer, the Rev. G. E. Gordon addressed 
the meeting. He stated in substance that he fully 
indorsed all these “Demands”; that many of the 
views of this platform he had held for years. Mr. 
Gordon forcibly urged organization and action, that 
we might meet the enemy on their own ground. 
The tone of the remarks made by this gentleman waa 
full of the progressive spirit, and happily pertinent 
to the theme and the occasion emphasized by ‘‘en- 
tire sympathy with the objects of the meeting. 

The President read a letter from Rabbi Spitz of 
Temple Emanuel, Milwaukee, who was prevented by 
official duty from being present, but who expreased 
hia full sympathy with the objects of the meeting. 

Mr. Spencer remarked, after the reading of thie let- 
ter, that he had conversed with several of the min- 
leters of the city upon the subject of theese Demands 
of Liberaliem,’’ who sald that they believed entirelyin 
the justice of the “Demands,” but did not think it best 
at present to attend the meetings of the League. (A 
confused, suppressed murmur followed this last re- 
mark quite noticeable. It was like an “audible 
smile“ at these pietists’ policy.“) These politic 
preachers are the least excusable of any. ith a 
knowledge of things as they are, they continue to 
preach of things as they were. Having escaped 
themselves in a greater or leas degree from supersti- 
tions, they keep up a seeming of faith. They even 
think this course quite meritorious by virtua of their 
regard for their bearers, whom they credit with the 
incapability of receiving and accepting what they can 
receive and accept. This consideration toward the 
“pew” is highly complimentary, to say the least, and 
the pulpit would find, were it to teat the capacity of 
the pews with a little more heroic courage, that they 
were fully prepared to receive and accept the most 
progressive thought, provided it were put with pos- 
itiveness in place of policy. 

Mr. Gordon, in contradistinction to those other 
ministers who believe in justice, but “do not think it 
best at present“ to declare themselves on the side of 
those who not only believe in it, but are willing to 
fight for it and bear contumely for it, deserves the 
heartiest recognition from all the liberals in our city. 
This young minister is a hard worker in hie church, 
and, although almost a stranger in Milwaukee, identi- 
fiea himself with every public-spirited movement in a 
straightforward, hearty fashion, His thought ia for 
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the most part liberal and clearly outapoken, yet he 
adheres to many methods in his church that savor 
of superstition. 
overheard remarking after the close of the meeting 
last evening, that Mr. Gordon cannot honestly 
stand in his pulpit and on the platform of the League 
at the same time,“ because I believe him to be as 
honest in the conservative convictions to which he 
strangely and contradictorily clings as he is in the ex- 
tremest radicalism he fearlessly promulgates. And 
so the veriest radical of us all will try to forgive him 
for the communions and baptisms, prayers and ser- 
vice-reading, and the like, in hia church, when he 
comes outside of it and heroically strikes hands with 
the leaders of the most pronounced liberal movement 
of the time, trusting he also will try to be forgiving 
for so mach personal mention. 

A preamble and resolution was also read by Mr. 
Gordon, the purport of which was to send a petition 
from Milwaukee to Philadelphia against the unjust 
and Inhospitable closing of the Exposition on Sun- 


day. 

x resolution was offered by Mr. Carl Doerflinger to 
the effect of urging the Liberal Leagues of Milwaukee 
to fight cone the God-in-the-Constitution Amend- 
ment. ese resolutions were adopted. 

After the election of officers and of delegates, a col- 
lection was taken to defray the expenses of the meet- 
ing and the surplus voted to be sent to the Congress 
fand. Several new names were added to the rol) of 
the members of the League, among them the names 
of a number of young men,—a favorable sign. 

This account of the first meeting of any importance 
of the Second Liberal League may seem of little mo- 
ment to the larger ha ap leagues throughout the 
country. Yet it may be of interest to unorganized 
liberals, and may give an impulse to them to make 
even a small beginning. No one can tell what may 
be the outgrowth of even trifling beginnings. 

It would be an undeserved slight, if among the no- 
tices of liberal progress the name of the Spectroscope 
should be omitted, a weekly liberal paper lahn 
by Mre. Marion V. Dudley in Milwaukee. This paper 
partakes of the same healthy courage that stimulated 
the Sunday Lecture Society and the Liberal League. 
Its columns are open to the discussion of every sub- 
ject, and no contribution is refused on account of its 
opinions. With a preference for radical articles, it 
will not refuse those which are conservative, 

These few-hastily penned notes will indicate to the 
readers of THE INDEX the status of liberal thought 
and effort In a Western city. The small number in 
attendance upon the meeting of the League must not 
be taken as the limit of liberal peuple in Milwaukee, 
They can be counted by scores and hundreds who 
have dropped away from churches and creeds, There 
has, however, been no attempt heretofore to organize 
the freethinking, 9 portion of the com- 
munity. Once an organization is effected and meet- 
ings are held, either for active work, or mental stimu- 
lus, or social Mtercourse, there hundreds will gather 
together, and there may come from some small begin- 
ning something which shall mean pleasant and 

rofitable gatherings, such as those in England which 
Mes. Berant so delightfully describes. Spite of my 
admiration both for Mr, Stevens and his Ideal indi- 
vidualism, I see no other way to make the radical 
element useful or a power than to combine interest. 
and effort, and urge the principles of justice and re- 
ligious liberty with “a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether,” 

I await with interest the action of the Co of 
Liberals at Philadelphia. I am sanguine that the 
course taken by that Congresa will stamp itself upon 
this Centenary anniversary of the birthday of a re- 

ablic, The questions at issue and to be considered 
this Congreas are so Indissolubly wedded to the 
ideas of Independence which were the germ of our 
national existence, that the ontcome of their agita- 
tion must mean and can only mean a grauder, truer 
Declaration of Independence than that which nations 

are now meeting together to celebrate. 

AMELIA W. BATE, 


MILWAUKEE, June 14. 
—d m. l— — — 


© MR. GLADSTONE AND THEISM. 


Wa cheerfully comply with the request of the Rev. 
John Page Hopps to publish the subjoined In Taz 
INDEX.—ED. 

Dear Sir:—Speaking in your Contemporary Re- 
view article of the Thelst“ (with whom you in- 
cline to Identify or class the Unitarian), you uly Bay 
that he “recognizes one Almighty Governor of the 
world,” who bas placed us under discipline in the 
world“; but you also say that in respect to the 
world unseen, aud to its Author,” he Is doomed, or 
counselied, to begin anew,“ and that, in regard to 
these, he does not profit by the vaat capital which 
has accumulated by the labor and experience of his 
race.“ 

You say he inherited from no one, and no one 
will inberit from him.” And you put that as the 
Thelat’s theory“ and bis goal.“ Then, contrast- 
Ing Theiem with Ultramontanism, the Hietorical 
School and the Protestant Evangelical School, you 
say that the method of knowledge under the former 
is simply renewable upon a lease to each man for 
hia life.“ 

Give me leave to point out that to some of the 
most intelligent of your readers this appears to be an 
absolute reversing of the facts, It is the Catholic 
or the Evangelical who practically learns nothing 
from the vast accumulations of the race; who takes 
hia religious knowledge as a man takes a lease of an 
old house,—for his life; and who has nothing of his 
own to leave to his successors. The Theist, on the 
contrary, is precisely the man who does profit by the 
religious accumulations of the race, who does inherit 
these accumulations up to the latest moment of his 


I don’t think, with a lady whom I 


own career, who does leave an Inheritance of fresh 
thought and feeling to his successors, and who, so 
far from simply leasing a religious house made to his 
handa by Catholic or Protestant builders, feels it to 
be his duty and delight to use up the old material in 
perdi a home adapted to the needs of to day, 

he Theist is absolutely free to do this, and he is a 
Theist simply because he declines the order of Cath- 
oliclam and Evangelicalism,—to learn nothing and 
forget nothing. He holds that the rich accomula- 


| tlons of reljgious thought in nations other than the 


Hebrew, and in connection with religious experi- 
ments other than Christian, should be profited by; he 
holds that the last eighteen hundred years have added 
much to our grounds of knowledge, to our material, 
to our methods, to our light, to our capacity, aud 
even to our possibilities of reverent and worthy con- 
ceptions of Delty; and be therefore declines to abide 
by some old things, and decides to hold by many 
things that are new. In other words, he declines to 
do the very things you say he does; he declines to 
neglect the “vaat capital which haa been acenmu- 
lated by the labor and experience of his race“; he 
declines to refuse to inherit from his predecessors 
and to leave nothing to his successors; he declines 
to simply renew the lease of the old, house fob his 
life. If, however, by inheriting nothing it is meant 
that the Thelst does not begin with a store of final 
and infallible statements which have been bandeti 
down from the past, and can nelther be contradicted 
nor surpassed, then the statement is true; but, in 
that case, the statement only amounts to the asser- 
tion, which no Theist would wish to deny,—that the 
search after God is, In hia judgment, an unclosed 
chapter in human history. Tn a similar sense, it may 
also be true that he is ‘‘doomed’’ to begin anew,” 
but that Js only:because he believes in progress even 
in relation to our knowledge of God; his startin 

point, however, ls determined by the goal 3 
reached, and his own race is consecrated and sweet- 
ened by the loyalty of his own free search for truth, 

I know these viewe as to your statement are held 
by very many, who, just because they have the great- 
eat possible admiration for your genius and an equal 
confidence in your moral earnestness, all the more 
wonder that in this important matter you appear to 
have turned the facts upside down. 

Heartily yours, JOHN PAGE Hopps. 

OCnossmLL. Glasgow, June 1, 1876. 


TRERE 1S A CLERICAL PERSON over in Newark 
who, being greatly interested in the due observation 
of Sunday, goes from shop to shop on that day pur- 
chasing unlawful beverages and cigars. When Mon- 
day dawns he complains of the law-breaking venders, 
who are duly fined. This gentleman ia described as 
an ‘‘Agent of the Temperance Brotherhood.” He 
is also a Methodist minister, and at a meeting last 
Monday of such clergymen, he was taken to task for 
his conduct, There sseme to have been no action 
decisive of this matter of casuistry, as some rebuked 
and others applauded the self-sacrificing zeal of the 
brother. One point does not ap ear to have been 
raised. If the earnestness of this volunteer detec- 
tive should result in a well-marked case of inebriety, 
would he be liable to a fne and costs? Or would he 
be permitted to plead his excellent motive? We do 
not mean to dispute this, but we fear that the gen- 
eral sentiment of es would be rather against the 
conduct of such a philanthropist, Nobody much 
likes professional informers. They may be useful, 
but they are not generally believed. There ought to 
be some better way of closing the gin-shops of New- 
ark on Sunday. When men do evil that good may 
come of it, they are greatly in danger of doing it for 
its own aake, especially when their efforts take an 
alcoholical directlon,—N. F. Tribune. 

— — . — 
“SOMETHING ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done. 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world— 


Made weak by time and fate, bug strong in will,’ 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.“ Tennyson, 
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Mra, Wm. Heine, Pleasant Hl, Mo 
Adam Wolfe, Port Byron, N. .. 
Thos. H. Matthews, New Bedford.... ey 
8. F, Spangler, Winthrop, Io Wa. 
. Sandman, Barre Mills, Wis. às 
E. R. Brown, Elmwood, I. 
C. M. Dennison, New Vork 
Mrs. Orrin Gillet, Parma, Mich 
M. Jacoby, St. Louis yha 
O, W. Heyer, St. Lou 
Philip Godbeart, St. Louis.. she 
Mrs. Kotany, St. Louis... 
Kohn & Co., St. Louls 
C. H. Shepard, Brooklyn. 
Willam Green, Brooklyn. psu 
Sidney H. Morse, Boat on ͥ 1 
Gilbert Cope, West Chester, Pa.... Shes 
F. M. Vaughan, Middleboro, Mags. 
E. R. McKenzie, Charlestown, Mass 
W. C. Fuller, Willimantic, Ct.. 
D. P. Wilcox, Yankton, Dakota Territory. 
Dr. J. N. Lyman, Columbus, o 0 
Daniel G. Crandon, Chelsea, Mas 
Geo, Lewis, Providence, R.1..... 
Jas. Dillaway, Somerville, Mars 
Liberal League, Minneapolis, Minn 
David Ferguson, Waupan, Wis TER 
Matilda Goddard, Boston. 
Banner of Light, Boston 1 86 r 
William C, Gannett, Boston... 
Gea, Dimmock, Cambridge, M 
Marcus F. Whitehead, Jersey Ci 
J. Farnaworth, Fort Scott, Kan. 605 
J. L. Cutler, Quitman, G 
Friends in Dexter, Me.... dee 
Henry Damon, Boston.... 
L. Kingman, buffalo, N. T. 
Dr. L. P. Babb, Eastport, Me. 
John Keppler, New rankfort, Mo. m 
Job Angel), Providente,.........snsrrrresssessrrrraneste 
A Friend in Concord, Mass. 
J. E. Oliver, Ithaca, N. 1. 
Wm. J. Potter, New Bedford, 
Lewis G. Janes, New Vork... 
Rabbi 8. H. Zonneschein, St. Louis. 
Hon, John B. Henderson, ue 
Rev. J, C. Learned, ét 
James E. Yeatman, “ 
Rey. R. A. Holland, 17 
Hon. A. W. Kelsey, us 
Jacob Hoffner, Cincinnati.......... 
Joseph Rosenthal, Granady, — 
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Seep 


5 

1. 
will Barnadall, Titusville, Pa 2. 
Joseph Barnsdall, 75 2. 
S. R. Urbino, Boston 2 
L. 11. 870 Boston........ 5 
W. H. Studley, Boston.. 2 
H. C. Watson, A eee 1 


ford 
Flizur Wright, Boston 
C, Whicher, Boston oy; 
Mrs. E. B. Chace, Valley Falls, R. 111I1IlI. 
W. W. Stout, Vienna, III. 
Sn Montreal, Can. 
Dr. H. Nye, Enon Valley, Pa.. 
A, Hiller, 54 R 
F. Alsdorf, “ 
C. Fischer, “u 
D. A. Robertson, “ = uais 
A, Folsom, Boston. 
C. Vonnegut, In(lianapolis, In 
C, Vonnegut “u 

W. Steinwed 
H. O. Glattfleld, 


— 
Seo oe 
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r., 
ell, Quincy, In 
LLJ 


B. M. Smitb 

G. Mannfeld, Indianapolis, Ind 
ivan Panin, B 
D. R. Humphrey, New Bedford 
J. W. Scott, Morrill, Kan . 
J. W. Goodrich, Amesbury, Mass 
John A, Nowell, Boston 2f 
John C, Haynes, Boston 
A. W. Stevens. Cambridge ort, Mass 
L. A. Saxon, New Orleans, La. 
John Abbott, 0 * 
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CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE, Ch, Com. Phil. L. L. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 24. 


$20; B. R. Tucker, 50 cents; G. W. Warren, 60 cents; A. 
Hanauer, 10 cents; N. Millington, #1; A. P. Rofe, 84; Wm. 
Fein, $3.25; T. R. Davis, $3; H. Gersoni, $2; N. W. Covell, 
$3.20; M. L. Linton, 81.50; J. M. Hawke, 20 cents; W. H. 
Carruth, 15 cents; Dyer D. Lum, 53.60; J. G. Dodge, $3.20. 

All receipts of cash will be acknowledged as above, and 
no other receipt sent unless specially requested. Persons 
who do not see their remittances acknowledged within 
three weeks after sending, will please notify us. 


N. B.—Please remit by post-office money-order, b regis- 
tered letter, or by draft on Boston or New York. Checks 
on interior banks are liable to discount, and the term of 
subsoription will be proportionally shortened in the credit, 

N. B,—Orders for Tracts or single numbers of TuE E- 
DEX which are not on hand will, if of amall amount, be otb - 
erwise filled to the same amount without further notice. 

N. B.— When writing about a former remittance, always 
give the date of such remittance as exactly ns posalble. 
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CORNTENNIAL CONGHESS OF LIBERALS. 


CASH — 


Mar. 10. Received of e A. A; Angell, P ell, 8 N. J. $5.00 
138. rere e, F... . 2,00 
138. u WE 4% . 2.00 
“ 18. “ E. Whines, onan EE ETETE 5.00 
„ 38. * J. Davison, Alfred Centre, N.Y. 1.00 
* 21. 4 Jas. Dillaway, Somerville, Mase. 2.00 
“ 21, is M. L. Hawley, Marathon, N.Y.. 3.00 
= DB. 1 R. H. Ranney, Boston 6.00 
“ 21. * F. E. Abbot, ton r 25. 
* 21. * C. A. Gurley, Pulaskl, N. V. 50.00 
. fn Emily J. Leonard, Meriden, Ct. 10.00 
4 Ss. a 8. R. Turbine, W. Newton, ass. 5.00 
“25. í Jehu Hiatt, ‘Winchester, Ind... 6.00 
1 28. 10 A Friend wees seve 1,00 
W. a Ca H. Horsch, Dover, N. HM 2.80 
„. a Edw. Wigglesworth, J r., Boston 16.00 

April 1. 3 T. W. Higginson, New oe, R. I. a 

3 m Iaraal Betz, Onkville, Fa. 
7 a . 10 ‘Southworth, Cleve- 
W 64, n 2.00 
2. * 80.00 
* 8. a is Sa 
ck oi 43 
“a 8. * 2.00 
8. a ar Frankia, Ba. 5.00 
o 8 sẹ B. B. Griswold, Madteon, N. J.. 10.00 
t 8 “ arren Griswold, 4 9 . 8.00 
“ 6 d Nasb and sister, Worcester, 400 
u g. 40 2.00 
“« 8. u 3.00 
Te 2 5 
* 
„% 18. “ 5.00 
1 i i ta 
“ — sl 
«13. 10 Alex. Eady? Providers owa. 2.00 
“ 13. ar Ja pa y, Providence, R. 13.2 10,00 
18. al 1 7 0 (for “liberals of 

Shelley, O.“). . 55 2 8,00 

t 17. 2 J. O. Bentley, iadeli his faced 6.00 
% 17: t J. W, Suliot, has to Ob aiies 6.75 
1 17. 10 J. 8. Bonga! bt. 90 
4% 17. 60 a Schles: Alban 6.00 
“UT. « O, B. Frothingham 8 York.. 25.00 
„ %5. a“ Friends in Bristol Co. aM 90.00 
. s 2 N. H. Crowell, Jeiferson, 9. 5.00 
W. “ W. H. Crowell, 5.00 
u 25. “ J. T. e Bronson Mih.. 1.00 
4 28. “ aay? E. Dewey, 3: Sheffield, Mass. 2.00 
u. 28. a C. Doertiinger, Milwaukee, . . 2.00 
« . 10 J. A. Heintzelman, Phil‘s.,..... 5.00 

May 1. s D. G. Crandon, Chelsea, Masa.. 1.00 
. 4 B. R. Koebler, Boston 3.00 
W 1. “ Geo. M. Murray, Jersey Cig 1.80 
1 4. bed i T. Marsball, Brockton, Mass, 5.00 
% i H C. A. Simpson, Saxonville, " 5.00 
u 1. 1 Jy Copeland, Humboldt Saal, ie 
a 16. 4i 0 swi 
2 15, “ “An English Brother" (£5. 27.20 
18. i John Gillies, St. Louis. . 100 
16. “ J. W. Frank, Dysart, Iowa. 4.00 
u 15. “ L. Löwenthal, hester, N. Y. 6.00 
in . u M. Landsberg, Rochester, N. T. 5,00 
1 188. s“ A. Walther, rooklyn TTTS 2.00 
1 16. se E. R. Brown, Elmwood, III. 2.00 
“ 15 t M. Altman, New York City 20.00 
% 15. . R. e Minneapolis, 100 
* 18. * Adam 14 Fort Byron, N. . 3.00 
168. “ F. P. Hic 1.00 
% 16. “ Ben}. een. Jr., Bordlesus, 150 

r ee J 

1 J. a W. 1. Fosters East Stoughton, 100 
. 155. id W. deck, Lima, 0. 80 
J. * C. H. Ehia S, Boston ay states 3.00 
« 18. “ W. P hilltps, ETTA 1.00 
& 46. 10 H. 8. Williams, rell 5.00 
18. fi Mrs. Orrin Gillett, FATHIA, Mich. 5.00 
* 15. 64 D. Sandman, Barre Mil le, Win.. 2.00 
“u 2. u C, M. Dennison, New York City 5.00 
2. as James McArthur, n tenses 20.00 
. ‘ed C. H. Shepard, Brookl a 5.00 
“ 2, 1 Liberal eague, Tole o iowa.. 10.00 
“ 2. 40 BS Boston ........ 26.10 
“u 92, te Mrs, A. L. Richmond.. eure cess . 6.00 
„ 3. t L. Scott, Waynesburgh, O 1.00 
„ 80. u E.R.McKenzie,Charlestown, Ms, 1.00 
“u 30. bed C. K. Whipple, Brookline, Maas, 1.00 
“u %0. 2 E. B. Moore, Charlestown, Mass, 1.50 
230. éi E. H. Warren, Chelmsford, er e 2.00 
30. u D. Deming, South Bendl, ind... 1.00 
30. 14 §. C. Mason, Moberly, MO pla 1.00 
4 80. “ H. C. Hanson, Barnesville, Saa 50 
u 3. 4* A, M. Dent, Weston, Went V: 1,00 
„ 20. as 12 M. ge ee 1.00 
„ 80. s M. P. Barber, Pleasantville, Pa. 1.00 
% 90. 1. “Gash, „ Phoonix, N. ..... 1.00 
« 90. et G. Cope, y West Chester, Pa.. 1.00 
u 30. “u Wm. Dudgeon, New Hartford, 

N. T.. e ede ee 6.00 
% 80. M H. Andriessen, Beaver, Pa...... 2.00 
n . a E. A. Spring, Perth Atuboy,N.J. 60 
wœ N. t A. Morrison, Braintree, ANS. 5.00 
% 30. a G. Lieberknecht, Geneseo, III. 1.00 
„ 20. 12 So hia B.Carter, Andover, Mass. 2.00 
„% 30. id idow's Mite," Portage City, 

Wies. „dr s en de ee seset 2.00 
0. big H. C. Southworth, rn Ma, 1.00 
"o 3. * B. Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Md 2.00 
0. u E. P, Hassinger, Brodhead, Wis, 5.00 
n 3 s D. B. Hale, Collioaville, Ct. 1.00 
" 80. 10 Rev. J. S. Richards, Liberty 10 
„ 0. 1 H. D, Maxson, Amherst Coliege 1.00 
44 64 W. B. Studley, Rockland, Mass, 6.00 
"a a J. W. Marshal Plattsmoutb, Neb. 2.00 
1 at r. G. Wesselbæft, Boston.. 1.00 
sp ar C. a. Greenleaf, Chicopee, Mani; 50 
u “ L. Goepper, Union Village, O... 1.00 
2 s W. C. Faller, Willimantic, Ot... 5.00 
10 u Dr. G. E. Francis, Worcester, Ms, 1 
H of W. W. Baker, Boston es 5, 
* 45 James Parton, Newb 2. 
ae ** Dr. J. D. Thorlex, Steel orks,P 
+ * H. S. Bacon, ilford, Masa.. 
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E. C. Darling, Ipswich, æ 
Friend,“ Chelsea, “ 
Matilda Goddard, Boston 
Cush.“ Boston.. 
ar W. F. Weaselhoft, Boston.. 
A. Chamberlin, Wauseon, O. 
Wie e von Arni, Long- 
wood, Mass sven ee 
D. P. Wilcox, X. ankton, Dak. Terr. 
Lohmann & Son, Edwards- 
Vile, IU. S r rest rc 
Blain, St. dames, Mo......... 
I. T. Wright, Washington Hta. m: 
H. Macgill, Baltimore, Md.. 
. T. Pratt, Pawtucket, R. I..... 
N. Clark, E. Somerville, Mass. 
J. Atwood, Albion, wi.. ian een 
. Prang & Co., Boston. èi 
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May — Received of hai 2 8 Wann n 31.00 
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Legs M eggs Be PM 


DE, Mayo, Chelsea, ‘Mass. 
Jos. Post, Old Westbury, Maas. 2.00 
Louise M.Thurston, Lynn, Mass. 
J. G. Richardson, Lake City, 


Minn . 

G. M. Wood, Washington, D 
Liberals of Defiance, O 
Liberal League, Medina, 0. 
Liberal League, Minneapo 

J. W. Cabot, Boston 
P. Ferguson, Waupan, Wis 
Mr. H. rinnell,New Milford,Pa. 
arethusa Hall 1 Ms. 


A Boons Di hton, M 
Wood, W binge m, ‘D. 6. 


Lobes Curtis ae 
F. Fradi yBrooldya s.. as 
B. R. Smith, West Winfleld, Ct.. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Godtrey, 


Brooklyn 
Noab ‘Green. New Tork 
P. r 
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„L. P. Babb, Eastport, Me... 
Isaiah West, New Bedford, Ma. 
Thos. Nye Ri 
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. B. 

re Vincennes, Ind. 
E. Coleman 8 Ks 
L. Cutler, Quitman, Gs....... 
. Farnsworth, Fort 83 Kan. 
E. Whitehead Jerse 2 N. J. 
N Cambri asa. 
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. 8, Wallingford, Dover, N. H. 
Br. G. F. Matthes, New Bedford.. 
A, Schuler. Keokuk, Iowa 
e Peckham, Utica, N. Y... r 
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O. H H, White, New eee 
J. C. Wheatcrott, New Harmony, 


— 


ners 22 re 


D. 

F. aur, New Tone: 
C. Dessaur, New York ave 
G. Riker, New Philadelphia, O.. 
Rabbi M. Samfleld, Memphis.. 
M.S. Devereux, Irvingto n, N. Y. 
E. B. Woloott, Milwaukee. 228 
R. M. Whipple, Chicago......... 
8. D. Bardwell, Shelburne Falls, 
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“Fal 
W. D. Pitt, Groton, N. . 
1 L. Green, Syracuse, N. * 
J. 


E. D. Cowperthwalte, Washingt n 

Wright, Rock Falls, III. 
B. Breed, Lynn, Masa. 
W. E. Lukens, Kock Falle, III. 
A. Skinner, Ceresco, Mich...... 
H. Guiwits, Avoca, T z ssi 
T. White, New York.. 

. Maddock, New York.. 
Lindsey. Boston Were 75 
. Billings, Chicopee, Mass..... 
K. Crosby, Syracuse, x Y. 
. Marsh, ortham tan, Mass. 
. Shore, Litchtiel „II. 
Dr. 3. Wolfenstein, St. Louis 


, Boston... 
J. Ahrens, Monticello, Ark. 
H. Ahrens, Longview, Atk. 
L. G. Janes, New 5 
J. Consalus, Troy, N 
A. Keen, Duplain, Nich. ise 
J. E. Sutton, W Ran 
R. H. Miller, 'Utica, N Me Te 
H. H. Chace, Union City, Mich.. 
T. Lamory, Concordia, Mo...... 
i Tibbetts, Augusta, Me......, 
F. Goodyear, Cortlanuville, N.Y. 
— Orth, Roston . 
Bounty Daron, Boston 
arb asse, Newton, N. J. 
A E. Chapin, Rockt. Krord ‘tl Suene 
I. Martin, W. Boylston, MS.. 
H. B. Fletcher, W. Boylston, Ma. 
Nath. Little, Newbury, Ma... .. 
R. Sanbors, Leavenworth, 
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H. Farrell, Leavenworth, Ban, 
r Reedy, „Toledo, Iowa 
F. 


Horton, Dexter, Me. 

Johnson, Cleveland, 0. 
J. Crouse, Clinton, N. Y 
„8. Perrin, New York.. 
. Lamott, Groton, N. Y. 
G. Johnson, Towanda, 
bbi A. Rosenspitz, Nash 
D. Stark, Cleveland, O. 
S. Thomson, Bloomington, 
Mrs. J. N. Lyman Columbus, O. 
John Alexander, Sbelby, O, 
R. Pritchett, Fort Madison 1 
Peter H. Clark, Cincinnati 
Geo. Lewis, Providence.. 
B. 8. Hopkins, Providence.: 
J. S. Bonsall, Salem, 0 u.. 
W 4. P. Menetee, Crittenden, Ky. 
H. W. Gilbert, Philadelphia. 
A Friend in Concord, Mass. 
J. E, Oliver, Ithaca, F. T.. 
Wa, J. Potter, New Bedford 
R. vueg, San Buenaventura, 
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. s. Shepherd, San Buepayen- 
urn 

Jacob Hoffner, Cineinuati.. 

A. Braasch — frienda, Mishi- 
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June 13. Received of 8. J. Burch, Modoc, Col. g. 
3. Hill and friends, San 
Francisco 5,00 
„ 433. bn E. ae , Morgan City, La. 1.00 
w 1. * L. X. Har b; Toledo; Iowa.. 3.00 
“u 13. « 50 
„13. a 5.00 
13. “ 140 
4% 1. “ 2.00 
n 13. “ 
oe 13. “ 
ti 13. n 00 
13. a W. H, Saxton, Oberlin, O. 1.80 
“a 13. u J. Miehl, Decatar, III. 60 
„13. a D. B. Schofield, Baker cir. Or.. 1.88 
13. a“ J.C. Rued, Francisco L 
. u Jos, Barnsdall, Titusville, Pa... 3.00 
% 13, a Cash, Delphos, o 1,00 
13. te H. Frederic, Utica, N.Y.. 1.00 
% 13. 00 m Brown, Mondovi, Wia 8 
139. s L. Markham, Madison, Ga...... 1.00 
13. * G: Frauenstein, New York...... 5.00 
138. a A. Loos, Germantown, an 1.00 
„% 20. at Dr. H. Nye, Enon, Pf 100 
* 4 bb . er, Mh ende 1.00 
20. u F. Morty. O Faiais 1.00 
„% 2. u B. Riddle, 4 2 1.00 
% 20. n C. Fischer, $ _ pessas 1.00 
w 20. w D. A. Robertson, Enon, F. 1,00 
„. 2 Mr.and Mrs, A. Hate, Milwaukee, 5.00 
„D. re Jos. Singer, Chicago....-....:.. 1.00 
„ g. * 1.00 
u 20. “ 1.00 
„ D. “ 1.00 
„D. “ 1.00 
11 2. av 1.00 
„* . u 5.00 
“ 20. “ 
2.00 
u W, u C. P. Somerby, New Yor 1 
„ 20. iy R. G. Fell, Clarence, Lowa 1.00 
4 20. " A. A. Raymond. Fond duLac, xs 
» 20. u E. K. Price, Dexter, 1 50 
4 . u Rex. Robt, eg C 2.00 
„ 20, u J. E. Bo: „EI „0 2.00 
20, 9 Rev. H. Fowers, Manchester, N. H. 2.00 
% 0. u H. Bæthig, Buffalo, N. W. .. 2.00 
„ 20. “ Dr. J. M. Hawks, Hyde Park, Ms. 3.00 
„ 0. i K. T. Starr, Rochester, N.Y . 3.00 
u 20, * John Cartis, Boston. . 
% 20; * D. Ballantine, Blogmin iW 1.00 
4 . * Mrs. P. Phillips, Rondout, N. T. 1.00 
1 2, n M. L. Lewis, ridenee 1.00 
„% 20. ae Dr. W. S. Leach, St. Josepb, Mo. 1.00 
"n 20. a . W. Zullot, Salem, O... 1.00 
„ 20. u Laura Barnaby, Salem, O....... 1,00 
“u 20. u Dr.W. A. Crandall, Napoleon,O, 
“ 2. 1 O. B. Vose, Forkaton, 
„ 20. te G. McMurray, , Jersey City, NF, 1.00 
a W. A 8. Ritchie, ne, WI 1.00 
14 20. t John Turner, Philadolphis..... Aer 
„% 20. t Henry Jones, Three Tons, Pa... 1.00 
„% 20. 66 Mary T. Jones, 1.00 
“ 20. “n Joseph Ambler, “ 1.00 
20. 10 Hannah * 1.00 
20. u G.A. rer Fort KAVAN San. 1.00 
4% 20. u Hon. 8 tb, Chicago. 5.00 
4 20, ae R. P. Titus, Madison, N. 1.00 
n 20. “ Ivan Panin, Boston. . 1.00 
% . a Dr. J.T. Dickins, Newburyport, 2.00 
tt 20; “ F. A. Flagg, Providence... 1.00 
“ 2. t Carl Ede eim; New York 5.00 
w 20. 1 H. G. White, Buffalo, N 10.00 
% K. ae Mrs. E. D. Lucas, Boston. 2.00 
“ 25. “ Lib. Asso'n, Smith Centre Kan. 1.00 
2. “ A. P. Rose, Jackson, Pa 1.00 
1 T u C. Whitaker, Dubuque 5.00 
“ of; 10 “9, W. ae ee 7 5.00 
“ 21. * “friend,” Troy, 1,00 
a“ N. * D. T. Herrick, Bur rg ji Bm, O. 1.00 
4% M a D. patrick Milford, Mal. 1,00 
„4 21. a“ D. B. Humphrey, N. Ste. 5.00 
„ . “ J.T. Reid, Fisherville, Ky.. 1,00 
a 21. 10 Chas. Richardson, Boston 5.00 
a N. 11 W. Hanford, Etna, N.Y......... 1.00 
E N. st CarolineF. Barr, N. Ipewieb, N. H. 1. 00 
% z u W. O. Mack, Canby, Oregon. i.70 
% M a“ G. © Mead, "Battle Creek, Mich. 26 
u ft O. A. Bailey, Rowley. Mass 2.00 
2 NI. “ B. M. 8mi , Minneapolis,...... 5.00 
1 2. a R. Frisbie, * an Wert. 0. 1.60 
“ A a F. R. Wright, S. Barbara, Oal.. 5 
u N. şe Mrs. C. E. Johnson. 8. Boston, 2.00 
. 4 J. Durst, lows City, Towa... 1,00 
21. 5 M. loom, weng vag 1.00 
u N. t J. J. Dietz, " 2 1.00 
“u N. 1 V. Gross, 14 a 1.00 
4 21. u F. Weber, * ee 1.00 
ae N. t E. W. Weir, La Grange, Ind.. 5.00 
4 EI. 10 Mrs. Amy Post, Rochester, N. VW. 1.00 
“ N m John Buntin, deu du 3.00 
u ZI. u Dr.J. J. Dunlop, Wate 5.00 
4 n, 11 I. W. Springfield, Wolfboro. N.H. 380 
“ gi 10 Mrs. bliz, Miller, Geneva.N.Y. 5.00 
„% 21. u Dr. G. W. ‘Topping, —— zalek, 1.00 
KE. ae Mrs. Eliz. Coit, Columbus, O 1,00 
M 2, # A. Magal, New York.. 2 2.00 
a 27. 10 A. T. Herrick, Uhrichavili 1,00 
t 2. a Dr. J. Winslow, Ithaca. N.. 5.00 
OF. i Jas. C. Smith, Nassau, N.P..... 1.00 
2. ag J. W. Goodrich, A mesb 2.50 
u NT. * Gen. Robt, Avery, New ore. 1.00 
% $7: st Mrs. L. B. Sayles, payri! Ei. 2.00 
„27. % W. Inott, Cincinnati.. 13 5.00 
« 27. 25 J. M. Tunis, Madison, MS cepts 2.00 
$1398.75 76 


amon T. KILGORE, Acting Treasurer. 
005 Walnut: St., Philadelphia, 


— — 
THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND: 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


April 10. A Friend in Boston (paid) s+ +e» 8100.00 
April 28. Miss Marian Hovey, Boaton ip ald). - 100,00 
April 17. Ww. H. Sayward, roheater (paid) $25 

ay 3. Free Lecture Ass'n, New arp u 378 100.00 
May 8. Nath. C. Nash, Boston (pald) ) e 100.00 
Mayj 13. Samuel L. Hil, Florence, Mass, (paid) 100.00 


$590. 
Francis E. Angor, in trust. 


THE Last charge against Mr. A. T. ‘Stewart lo that 
he died like a heathen, without “clergyman or Christ- 
lan friend,” and ~‘godless as he had lived.“ Very 
well: here is at least one admitted case where a hea- 
then died without recanting his heathenism. 

TRR Inpex of July 13 will contain acknowledg- 
ments of all contributions sent during the previous 
fortnight for the Congress of Liberale and the Paine 
bust; also an account of the proceedings at Philadel- 
phia. Our absence at the Congress will suggest the 
reasons for this regretted but unayoidable delay. 
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CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


The Centennial Congrese of Liberals will be con- 
vened at Concert Hall, on Chestnut Street, between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, July 1, at 20’clock, P.M. Concert Hall will 
feat about two thousand people, giving each a cush- 
ioned chair. It bas u large stage and two large ante- 
rooms, and Is excellently adapted to secure the com- 
fort and convenience of a large convention. 

Railroad officials refuse to make any other redue- 
tion In fares than the excursion rates agreed to by all 
the principal companies, of which all delegates and 
members can avail themselves. A local committee 
is at work to secure a list of cheap boarding-places 
for the accommodation of members, The necessary 
price will not exceed $1.50 per day, nor be less than 
$1.00, All who wish to avail themselves of these ac- 
commodations should write without delay to D. T. 
Kilgore, Secretary, 605 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

In order to enjoy the rights and privileges of mem- 
berehip, it will be necessary for delegates from Lib- 
eral Leagues, or other Liberal Societies desiring to 
join in the Liberal League movement, to be provided 
with proper credentials signed by their own local 
officers. Individuals not delegates can receive a cer- 
tificate of membership on writing for, filling up, 
and returning a blank form of application which can 
be obtained by addressing F. E. Abbot, Chairman, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. It can also be obtalned at 
Concert Hall, July 1, at 1 P. M.; and all who may 
not previously have received their certificates should 
not fail to present themselves promptly at that time. 
This is the only way to prevent confusion and vera- 
tious delays to all concerned. Over fiye hundred cer- 
tificates have been already issued to applicants for 
membership; there is every indication of a great in- 
crease of this number; and immediate application 
will save trouble and time in organizing the Congress 
when it meets. 

The following order of businesa has been adopted 
by the Committee, subject to ratification by the Con- 
gress iteelf :— 

Saturday, July 1: Afternoon Session, 2 P. M. 

1. Temporary Organization, 

2. Appointment of Committee on Membership, and 
reception of credentials, 

3. Address of Welcome, by the President of the 
Philadelphia Liberal League, 

4. Reply, by the Chairman of the General Centen- 
nial Committee. 

5. Report of the Committee on Membership. 

6. Report of the General Centennial Committee. 

7. Appointment of Committees on Permanent Or- 
ganization, on Finance, on Resolutions, and on Ad- 
dress to the People. 

8, Consideration of the General Centennial Com- 
mittee's Report. 

9, Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tlonal Liberal League, 

Evening Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 

1. Consideration of the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, continued. 

2. Report of the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization: election of officera of the National Liberal 
League. 

3. Short speeches, 

Sunday, July 2: Morning Seesion, 10 1-2 A. M. 

1. Reading of extracts from letters by distinguished 
citizens, 

2. Address by F. E. Abbot: The Liberal League 
Movement; its Principles, Objects, and Scope.“ 

3. Address by Mrs. C. B. Kilgore: “Democracy,” 

4. Short speeches. 


Evening Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 
1, Address by James Parton: ‘Cathedrals and 
Beer.“ 
2. Address by B. F. Underwood: The Practical 
Necessity of Separating Church and State.“ 
3. Short speeches. 


Monday, July 8: Morning Session, 10 1-2 A. M, 

1. Address by Charlee F. Paige: Is Christianity a 
part of the Common Law?’ 

2. Report of the Committee on Resolutions: free 
discussion of the proposed methods and measures of 
the National Liberal League; action of the Leagua 
on the Resolutions taken singly. 

Afternoon Seasion, 2 F. M. 


1. Address by Damon T. Kilgore: ‘‘Ecclesiasticism 
in American Politics and Institutions,” 

2. Continuation of the discussion and action on 
the Resolutions. 


Evening Session, 7 1-2 P. M. 


1. Address—[probably by Charles D. B. Mille]. 
2. Reports by Delegates from various Liberal 
Leagues throughout the country. 
3. Short speeches. 
Tuesday, July 4: 9 A. M. 


1. Report of the Committee on Finance. 

2. Report of the Committee on Address: Patri- 
otic Address of the National Liberal League to the 
People of the United States.“ 

3. Action on the Report. 

4. Adjournment. 


PICK WICKIAN CATHOLICISN. 


The German Roman Catholic Central Society, at 
their Twenty-first Annual Convention just con- 
cluded at Philadelphia, unanimously passed resolu- 
tions which they forthwith published as an advertise- 
ment, in the following condensed form, in the local 
papers of that city: 


First, Congratulatory to the Centennial of the 
Declaration of the American Independence, recalling 
the part Catholic men took in it, whose names are 
among the signers, and the assistance Catholic coun- 
tries gave to establish a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Second. Declares the American Constitution the 
palladium of civil and religious liberty for all natlon- 
alities, and demands the strict adherence to this fun- 
damental principle. 

Third. Upon the basis of the Constitution as it 18 
they declare for separation of Church and State. 

Fourth. Protests t the calumny and slanders 
heaped upon Catholics as priest-ridden, and Catho- 
licity being inimical to republican government; de- 
claring peed prompt payment of taxes, respect for 
law and good order, the sacred for an oath, 
are the three principal qualifications constituting a 
good citizen; that the Catholic Church by Ita teach- 
ing Inculcates these qualities; declaring that avery 
good Catholic is a citizen, 

Fifth. That the Church teaches good morals. 
Freedom is impossible without a proper regard for 
this principle. 

Sixth. Protests against the attempt to transplant 
to this continent a conflict between Church and State; 
such insinuating threats coming from whence they 
may, even from men high in authority In this nation; 
and declares all such attempts as dangerous attacks 
on the Constitution of the land. 

Seventh. That Catholics as a body are not allied to 
any one political party, and that the pulpita of Cath- 
ollie churches are not desecrated by political tiradea 
or by speeches of political demagogues. 

Kighth. Refers to the public schools, and declares 
that parents have an Inallenable right to educate 
thelr children according to the dictates of thelr con- 
science, Claiming freedom in education, declaring 
the attempt of the State to monopolize education aa 
tyrannical and wrong, they advocate a thorough 
education and support of schools by voluntary means, 
and religious instruction necessary. 

How little these resolutions really mean, and how 
adroitly they are worded to delude the careless reader 
into believing that the Catholic Church In this coun- 
try proposes frankly to abide by the American prin- 
ciple of the separation of Church and State, can 
easily be seen by the statements of Rey. F. X. Wen- 
inger, D. D., a missionary of the Society of Jesus, 
who was Introduced at the same convention by the 
President, and who made the leading address of the 
occasion. The Press of Jane B, reporting this dis- 
course, says: 

In conclusion the speaker stated that, united and 
joined to the one true Church, the United States 
would be, in the strictest sense of the term, ‘united,’ 
without the present internal division between the 
various sects, The United States, still so — 
notwithstanding its many different religions, would 
soon raise itself to an eminence, a power to which 
there would be nothing equal upon earth. This anion 
with the only trus Church, use free from the 


pressure of despotism, would secure the perpetuity 
of the United States until the end of time.“ 


In all the profuse protestations made by Catholic 
orators and journals that they believe in the separa- 
tlon of Church and State in this country, and that 
it is unjust to hold them responsible for the con- 
trary course of the Church in the Old World or in 
South America, an acute observer may always detect 
the cunningly-worded qualifications which enable 
them to make such protestations without absolute 
falsehood. It Is perfectly easy to reconcile Father 
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Weninger’s open prophecy that the United States 
will yet be “united” with the Catholic Church, and 
the third resolution quoted above. The convention 
declared for separation of Church and State “npon 
the basis of the Constitution as it is.” But the 
Catholics are bound by the Syllabus not to be satis- 
fied with the Constitution as it js. The moment 
they have the power (if they ever get It), they will 
conform the Constitution to the Syllabus, which de- 
clares it a damnable heresy to hold that “Church 
and State ought to be separated.” They will pass, 
not an “‘unsectarian Christian’ Amendment, but a 
Roman Catholic Christlan Amendment; and it would 
be simply idiotic to rely on the smooth and seam- 
ingly frank professions of the above resolutions, as 
proving that Catholica in the United States are ready 
to accept the secular theory of government. Not éa 
the least. They are ready to capture all who will 
awallow the bait, but they neither will nor can ac- 
cept the principle of secular govérmment In good 
faith. They will endure it as long as they can, and 
use it meanwhile for thelr own purposes; but they 
are pledged by their whole religion, solemnly and 
publicly expounded by their infallible Pope, to the 
union of Church and State. And such resolutions 
as the above, apparently so patriotic and liberal, are 
nothing but pitfalls for the unwary and traps for un- 
suspicious dupes, ‘ 


— mmm 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIBEL. 


The following case seems to be of Interest, as 
showing how the principle of individual liberty ts 
contending with authority within the Roman Church 
in this country. Whether Father Glew’s words 
can be brought within the technical definition of 
slander, or not, the suit is a manly protest against 
the tyrannic abuse of private interests by the priest- 
hood. E. D. C. 


No. 2084. Robert C. Fanning vs. James McGlew. 
This is a sult against a Roman Catholic priest settled 
over a parish in Chelsea, to recover damages in the 
sum of $2000, for slander. The plaintiff F 
was one of the parishioners of the defendant, 
was an attendant and worshipper at the church in 
Chelsea. It seems that Fanning was married by a 
justice of the peace to Catherine Murphy of Chal- 
sea; that such a marriage being contrary to the rules 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the defendant, asa 
priest, publicly denounced the plaintiff. This ac- 
tiqn was accordingly brought against the priest for 
slander. The ntiff complains that on the 9th of 
Kotonen 5 . N pee church, on 

e Sabbath day, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion, publicly, falsely, and maliciously accused him af 
the crime of fornication, using words as follows :— 

„There have been parties that have gone and 
married out of the Church, and those parties are liv- 
ing in mortal sin. I will call their names to yon: 
Robert C. Fanning, Jr., and Catherine Murphy“; 
and after calling sundry other names the defendant 


sald :— 
“These parties peeking the plaintiff among oth- 
ers] must come before the altar and give public satis- 
faction.“ Also that the defendant accused him of 
fornication on the 23d of November, in the church 
by the use of the following words :— 

“John Fanning, or Robert, whatever his name fe 
has gone to live with that woman [meaning the wife 
of the plaintiff], ia ving in sin, and I will call thelr 
names every Sunday until they come before the altar 
and give public satisfaction, These parties will be 
coming to me by and by with thelr bastards for ms 
to christen.“ 

That the defendant aleo, on the 30th of August, 
1874, accused the plaintiff of the crime of fornication 
as follows :— 

„T have heard that a couple have gone and got 
married out of the parish, and if they do not come 
and see me before next Sunday I will call their names 
from the altar. I thought the scandal of a year 
was enough to learn them a lesson; they will ran 
neighboring priests with a lle in their mouths, or 
like Garland’s son and Fanning [meaning the plain- 
tiff], who went to a sweep of the town down at the 
square, who are unlawfully married and livingin 
and they cannot approach the rails of this altar un 
they have given public satisfaction.’’ 

he answer of the priest is, that if any such words 
were used by him he was justified in using them, in 
that he was acting at the time in the capacity of 
priest in the Roman Catholic Church, and had fail 
spiritual and ecclesiastical authority over the plain- 
tiff and his wife, to approve, condemn, and censure 
them, privately and publicly, for any violations of 
the teachings, doctrines, and laws of the Church; 
that the words were spoken from a belief that the 
Beant and his wife were living in violation of the 
aws of the Church by being married outside of the 
Church, not by a re ordained priest of the 
Church, to the great scandal and injury of all the 
members of the parish, and to the injury of the plain- 
tiff and his wife, as the priest was bound by the ob- 
ligations of hie office to teach, and that the words 
were not spoken mallelonsly, or with a design to 
slander the plaintiff, but solely in the discharge of 
his duty as a priest and pastor. 

The case is now on trial for a second time. On 
trial. A. Russ for the plaintiff, W. Gaston end C. 
F. Donnelly for the defendant. 
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Mark’s Church might be in sptritual fellowship with 
the general Episcopal body, and yet not at all fit for 
the social recognition and fellowship which member- 
ship in the Convention involved. One could not 
help wondering how thi Episcopal body, with such 
views, could be inspired with much zeal for mission- 
ary work. (The Convention had devoted one session 
particularly to the foreign missionary question.) 
Evidently the members holding such views of the 
color of the skin as a non-conductor of the spirit of 
complete religious fellowship, could not expect, or 
wish even with much ardor, that missionary efforte 
should result in making full and entire Christians of 
any colored heathen, involving all the privileges of 
religious fellowship, unless they believe, as perhaps 
they do, that missionary effort will eventually con- 
vert the color of the skin to a Christian shade of 
whiteness. At present, it would seem, they mean by 
“spiritual fellowship’ the use of the same Prayer- 
book and Liturgy on Sunday. For this the colored 
members of St. Mark's Church are deemed fit. But 
they are not admissible candidates for that fellowship 
which extends to the feelings and actions of daily 
life. 

Yet these arguments for excluding the church 
prevailed in the Convention. When the vote was 
called—the bishop’s name, in fact, had already been 
called and be had voted for admission,—General 
Preston arose (he who made last year such a bitterly 
sectional address at the University of Virginia), and 
suggested that on the decision of such a solemn 
question the Divine blessing should be invoked. So 
the Convention fell upon its knees, while the bishop 
read a prayer; and then the members stood upon 
their feet as their names were called and voted not 
to admit St. Mark's Church to membership, because 
it was not composed of white Christians. 

These facta have seamed to me worth reporting as 
one of the latest illustrations of eccleslastical broth- 
erhood. It should be added that a majority of the 
ministers voted for admission, but a majority of lay 
delegates, representing the churches, against it. The 
question, however, cannot be considered as perma- 
nently settled, with the bishop and so many clergy- 
men earnestly advocating the broader fellowship, 

W. J. P. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


In the nomination of Mr. Tilden the Democrats 
have undoubtedly selected their most available candi- 


date, aud the only one, in our opinion, who can con-, 


test the election of Mr. Hayes with the least possibil- 
ity of success. Mr. Tilden is not only a man of in- 
tegrity but also of great energy and persistence of char- 
neter, and few men of any party have practically ac- 
complished more itive reform work, He ia not 
only identified with the overthrow of Tweed and the 
Tammany Ring, and the notorious Canal Ring,. but 
as Governor of New York he has greatly lessened the 
expenses of administration and decreased the rate of 
State taxation. No one can doubt that if elected 
President he would thoroughly reform many abuses 
which have crept into our national administration, 
and would surround himself by a Cabinet of accom- 
plished gentlemen who would carry on the various 
executive departments of the government in an Irre- 
per manner. The only objection to Mr. Til- 

en personally, so far as we know, ia the reported 
fact that he is a wonderful manipulator of the politi- 
cal wires, and has pulled them with astonishing 
. and vigor in order to secure his own nomi- 
nation. 


But in the choice of Mr. Hendricks for the Vice- 
Presidency the Democrats seem to have taken pains 
to destroy Mr. Tilden’s chances of attracting votes 
from among those reform Republicans and Independ- 
ents who have become ti of Republican corrup- 
tion, and who would be glad to behold the Presiden- 
tial chair occupied by a man of n ability 
and of determined reform purposes. Mr. Hendricks 
is a man of very little national reputation, and what 
little he has is not at all enviable, being that of a 
political trimmer and of an ayowed advocate of the 
doft- money heresy. Already, in answer to a ser- 
enade given him at Indianapolis last Friday, Mr. 
Hendricks has declared that the repeal of the re- 
sumption clause of the Act of 1875—a repeal de- 
manded by the St. Louis platform—‘‘carries with it 
every feature of the law which is bringing about the 
contraction so hurtful to the interests of the coun- 
try. Mr. Hendricks, therefore, will favor soft- 
money aa vigorously as Mr. Tilden will favor hard- 
money, and every genuine reformer will be obliged 
to face the unwelcome fact that he cannot vote for 
Mr. Tilden without voting at the same time for the 
man who represents some of the worst elements of 
the Democratic party, and who, moreover, in the 
event of any accident to Mr. Tilden, would become 
our President. The sop which the Democrata have 
thus thrown to the soft-money Cerberus in the en- 
dea vor to keep together the two wings of their party 
may bring about a defeat which might haye been a 
victory, if they had had the good sense to associate 
with Mr. Tilden a man of equally decided hard- 
money principles, However ardently we may desire 


administrative reform, we dare not, in the effort to 
obtain it, risk a sacrifice of national honor by any 
repudiation of our money obligations, or even jeop- 
ardize that honor by further inflation or by the cessa- 
tion of contraction. 


The St. Louis platform, moreover, on the whole, 
ia no better than that adopted at Cincinnati, From 
a literary point of view (which is not however an 
essential one in matters of thle kind) it is superior to 
its rival almost beyond comparison. Some of ita 
sentences, especially those referring to Republican 
corruption, are admirably well put, and must cause 
considerable wincing on the part of such friends of 
the present administration as retain any sensitive- 
ness of moral cuticle, The single line with regard to 
Mr. Blaine, for instance, who is referred to as late 
Speaker of the House of Representatives marketing 
hie rulinge as a presiding officer,“ tells the whole 
story of Mr. Blaine’s downfall in the keenest and 
most crashing manner poselble. The essential qual- 
ities of the platform are a mixture of good and bad. 
The preamble is plenty good enough, especially when 
compared with the meaningless jumble adopted at 
Cincinnati. The financial plank is strongly in favor 
of hard-money, but demands a repeal of the Kesump- 
tion Act, which is as consistent as would be the decla- 
ration of a man that he is in favor of paying his 
debts, but malntaine that his promise to pay in 
ninety days is not to be considered binding. The 
revenue plank is excellent, and many will regard the 

ublle-school plank as preferable to that passed at 

inclnnati, as the blow at the Chinese is certainly 
heavier than the one struck by the Republicans. 
The civil service reform plank is good, as far as it 
goes, but must be interpreted in the light of Demo- 
cratic action in the House of Representatives and 
elsewhere. With Tilden it would mean one thing; 
with Hendricks it would mean something entirely 
different, 


The great body of voters of the country had prob- 
ably determined to vote with the Democratic party 
on the one hand, or the Republican party on the 
other, before the nominations were aude or the plat- 
forms adopted; but the election will be determined 
in all probability by those who have awaited the re- 
sults of the Conventions before coming to a decision. 
Mr. Tilden's rallying cry of Reform! will probably 
attract many voters, and that it will do so the Repub- 
licans have only their own misdeeds to blame. Oth- 
ers who are equally zealous for reform will vote 

alnst Mr. Tilden because he is associated with 

endricka, or on aceount of the Democratic demand 
for the repeal of the Resumption Act, or because 
there ie good reason to believe that Mr, Hayes may 
make as excellent a reformer as Mr, Tilden, Others 
will be determined by the free-trade position of the 
Democrats as opposed to the ambiguous position of 
the Republicans, Others will be warned away from 
the Democratas by their decided soft-money ten- 
dencies, as shown, for instance, in the passage of 
Randall's amendments to the Silver Bill at about the 
same time that the St. Louis Convention was adopt- 
ing a hard-money platform. Others believe that, 
apart from any of the above considerations, the time 
has not yet come for the restoration of the Democrats 
to power. Others perhaps are yetin doubt, and will 
remain in doubt until after the publication of the let- 
ters of acceptance of the various candidates; and 
these letters, we may add, which are usually a matter 
of form only, certainly promise to exert an unusual 
influence upon the coming struggle. The October 
elections also promise to have considerable effect 
— those who always like to be upon the winning 
aide. 


There was serious danger, and, indeed, the danger 
still exists, of a stoppage of the wheels of govern- 
ment la.t Friday night in consequence of the failure 
of Congress to pass the necessary Appropriation Bills 
before the expiration of the fiscal year; but at the 
last moment the two Houses upon a measure 
providing for the use of unexpended balances, and 
making small appropriations until the 10th inst. 
The two Houses have agreed upon and passed 
the Naval Appropriation Bill, and, as we write, the 


Conference Committee has come to an ent 
with regard to the Post-Office Bill, and the report of 
the Committee will probably be adopted. thout 


doubt the Government of late years has not been 
economically administered, and a great reduction 
could be made in the regular appropriations without 
impairing in any way the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration. The House deserves credit therefore for 
resisting all attempts to keep up extravagance in 
expenditure. On the other hand, however, the Sen- 
ate deserves equal if not greater credit for resisting 
the attempt of the House to alter general laws dnr- 
lug the passage of an appropriation bill. The Presi- 
dent's salary, for instance, je fixed by law; and all 
recent attempts to change the amount of salary have 
failed. The Senate now maintains that the House 
cannot change the Jaw which fixes the l by 
refusing, in the Legislative Appropriation Bill, to 
appropriate the sum which the law now calle for. 
The principle maintained by the Senate is a very 
important one, and will not be relinquished, we 
trust, because of the present clamor for economy. 


The question of the issue of silver coin is disturb- 
ing Congress, and if that body be not extremely 
careful is likely to produce serious disturbance 
throughout the country. The Senate bill providing 
for the issue of $10,000,000 of silver coin in exchange 
for legal tenders came up in the House, and was at 
first rejected, but was afterwards accepted with 
amendments proposed by Mr. Randall authorizing 
the issue of $20,000,000 additional of silver coin in 
the ordinary disbursements of the Treasury, and 


same weight and fin as that in use in 1801, and 
that this gilver dollar be a legal tender. The Senate 
bill would help to relieve those who are inconvenienced 
by the present scarcity of small change, and would 
neither add to nor take from the present volame of 
the currency; but the House amendments would 
turn the bill into an inflation measure, adding to our 
present currency $20,000,000 of depreciated coln, In 
the Senate Mr. Jones made a very silly speech in 
advocacy of silver as a legal tender in the proportion, 
as compared with gold, of 10 to 1. Inasmuch as 
allver ia now selling in the proportion of 18 to 1, and 
may soon reach 19 to 1, or turn in the other direc- 
tion and sell for seventeen to one, a very great 
amount of thinking need hardly be required in order 
to understand the futility of Mr. Jones’ proposed 
law. We are sorry to state that a motion was made 
in the Senate, proposing, in substance, to make the 
silver dollar a legal tender for any amount, and 
received a vote of 18 to 14, baing lost only on account 
of the absence of s quorum. 
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Congreseional morality must be in a sad state if it 
be truly represented by Mr. Frye, of Maine, who 
made last week, during a debate upon the Geneva 
Award Bill, one of thoae speeches so painful to every 
man who believes that national honor cannot be tri- 
fed with without Injury. Mr. Frye advocated the 
distribution of the remainder of the Geneva fund 
among the ship-owners who suffered from rebel pri- 
vateers, in direvt defiance of the fact that the claims 
of these ship-owners were ruled out by the arbitrators 
at Geneva, and that the money received from Eng- 
land and now In our poean ia held in trust by us 
for a clearly apecifed purpose. Mr, Frye ridiculed 
those who presumed to ask, What would be thonght 
of us by England? and declared that the newspapers 
opposing his proposition are subsidized by the insur- 
ance companies. The logic of the conduct advocated 
by Mr. Frye would justify the trustee of a will who 
ie administering an estate for the benefit of children 
in diverting the children’s income to the aupport of 
any number of needy favorites who might desire a 
portion of the money. We hope for a good time to 
come when one such speech as that of Mr. Frye, 
would ensure the immediate retirement of any Con- 
grenaman to private life. In this connection, atten- 
tion should be called to the excellent speech of Mr. 
H. L. Pierce, of Massachusetts, on the same aubject. 


A glance at the toples treated by the members of 
the graduating classes of several of our colleges dur- 
2 past week shows that the increasing Interest 
in boating and base-ball has not diverted attention 
from a consideration of the questions most important 
to our national welfare. We may regret the fact that 
politica should intrude into places supposed to be 
sacred to literature and philosophy, but it is some 
consolation to know that many of our young men ap- 
pear to be preparing to take the places of our older 
politicians, and that they promise to carry with them 
a little more knowledge and, certainly, no less 
honesty. 


Prince Milan, of Servia, bas left hia capital for the 
frontier to take command in person of the troops in 
the field, and popular demand throughout Servia is 
certainly in favor of a war with Turkey. Montenegro 
and Bosnia will assist Servia, and Indirect ald is ex- 
pected from other Turkish provinces as well as from 
other countries, although it appears to be the present 
intention of all the great Euro powers to take no 
part in the struggle, but to allow Turkey and her re- 
bellions provinces to fight out their battles alone. 
How long thin intention can be adhered to, however, 
is a very important question, which for a short time 
at least must remain unanswered. 


Communications. 


RELIGIOUS HYPOCRISY, 
BY E. VON HARTMANN. 


TRANSLATED FROM KARL ENO PIONIER,” BY PROF, 
ALEXANDER LOOS. 


[In an article on the falsity pervading modern life, 
written by the author of The Phi y Of the Un- 
conscious and of The Self-Disintegration of Christ- 
ianity, we find the following passages on religious 
hypocrisy, the striking truth of which recommends 
them to the earnest considerations of all to whom re- 
ligion is more than a blind adherence to traditional 
creeds from habit or reasons of expediency.—A. L.] 

As regards the Church, we live in a period of a 
much more violent and radical fermentation than 
that which characterized the age of the Reformation. 
The traditional forms of ecclesiassticism clash with 
the opposite tendencies of modern political and social 
development in an embittered contest, and the dog- 
matic vessels which hitherto have held the substance 
of religious conscionsness prove inadequate to the 
scientific consciousness of our time; but the new 
casks into which the new wine could be filled are not 
jet provided. The sphere of activity for the Church 
a constantly being more and more limited by State 
and society, and the dogmas held thue far are be- 
coming less and lesa tenable in face of scientific 
progress, Thus a double antagonism enters every 
cottage and every palace; tradition tries with a thou- 
sand visible and invisible arms to attach man to ita 
sphere, but through thousand times thousand chan- 
nele the disin ting ferment of progress enters all 
the crevices of the structure, Even the most faithful 
believers are no longer intact from the dawn of en- 
lightenment, and the Roman Catholic peasant would 
be quite astonished if he could be made to see for 
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bow many questions his common-sense has already 
accepted quite different a solution from that taught 
by his Church, whose faithful disciple and follower 
he still believes himself to be. In the case of the city- 
inbabitant, the difference between his actual belief 
and the d a of the denomination to which he 
nominally longa is generally quite considerable; 
but with tħe well-educated there is so striking an an- 
tagonism between thelr views of the world and the 
Church doctrine, that for them nothing ia left but to 
close their eyes against the contradiction which per- 
vades their lives. This closing of their eyes against 
the acknowledgment, that all church-membership 
has in fact become a palpable lie, ia itself possible 
only on account of a frightful lack of sense of truth; 
for auch a sense of truth, if pervading them with 
some degree of force, would not allow them thus to 
humbug themselves. But a more keenly develo 
intellect aleo involves the distinct consciousness, that 
in the most important and decisive pointe actual be- 
lief and church doctrine are in an irreconcilable an- 
tagoniam; yet from ressone of expediency belief in 
the latter is hypocritically pretended. What induces 
so many to adhere to the forms of denominational 
piety is sometimes a regard for the parents or for the 
mother-in-law, or for an aunt from whom an inherit- 
ance may be expected; sometimes the love of domes- 
tic peace; now the restraint of official ition and 
its extraordinary claims; then the fear of obstructing 
the children’s future success in life by their exclu- 
sion from the Church; sometimes the intention of 
giving to the vulgar crowd, for whom the ecclesiastic 
humbug Js sald to be indispensable, a good example; 
sometimes finally, especially with women, it is the 
2 of losing with the ecclesiastic character 
of education one of the most efficient means for up- 
holding parental authority over the children. 

But all these regards cannot justify the falsity of 
such conduct, so much the less, as here religious con- 
sciousness {a involved, in which the highest and 
most sacred things are to be cherished, and the no- 
blest and loftiest desire for truth is to be fostered 
and developed in the purest manner. All moment- 
ary and external advantages which might be at- 
tained through such a frivolous play with the most 
sacred Impultes of the human heart, disappear when 
compared with the injury done to the soul by such 
damaging disregard of the sense of truth in its no- 
blest form, and all conveniences to be geined for 
the education of nations and children are as nothing 
in comparison with the frightful consequences to be 
looked for when nations or children at rome future 
time shall discover that their leaders and educators 
have deceived them in the most frivolous and worth- 
less manner, Uke an unscrapulous nurse who dra 
her nurseling with opium in order to secure herself 
some momen reat. When they see all the awe 
and reverence with which they regard the sanctuary 
of the profoundest truths basely abused by those 
whom they ed with pious confidence, and for 
the aake of ir own mors convenient contro] di- 
rected towards d as which their leaders them- 
selves no longer believe In; then it is indeed not to 
be wondered at, If they in their turn throw all love 
and faith in truth In general overboard, and likewise 
with frivolous cyniciam give themselves up to 
worldly falsity. But the best and noblest natures, 
when discovering the vast deception to which they 
have been subjected, will burn in just and holy 
wrath at the false guardians and educators who have 
stuffed the pes ge of thelr youthful minds with 
tales from which they cannot deliver themselves 
withont a struggle that absorba the best energies of 
thelr minds, 

Let those rulers and parents well consider this, 
who, though themselves estranged to faith, and per- 
hape personally already out of all relation to the 
Church, yet in in the opinion that it la neces- 

, or at least useful, for the people they rule or the 
children they have to educate, to be educated in 
Christian doctrine and Christian plety. 

Those, however, who have hitherto followed the 
beaten track merely from want of courage, may wake 
up to the terrible consciousness of the fearful re- 
sponsibility asaumed by them, when thus adopting 
towards their children a course of systematic falsity 
in the realm of the most sacred and sublimest truth. 

Let any unbiased observer look around and see 
how many and serious sins are daily committed 
among us apanak these moral principles from indo- 
lence, timidity. cowardice, stupldlty, and deficient 
sense of tru ness, and how religious and eccle- 
silastic h sy in its active and — form, as 
falsehood and as connivance with falsehood, as sim- 
ulation and as toleration of false syllogisms drawn 
from silent conduct, pervades all society. It is not 
saying too much, when I assert that two-thirds of 
our well-educated men and a small fraction of the 
well-educated women ass against the duty of 
truthfulness in religion in one or the other manner 
above specified. But nowhere does that word of 
Fichte prove more strikingly true than here, accord- 
ing to which cowardice is the mother of falsehood, 
since we cannot but consider most of the lies dis- 
played or admitted In the realm of religions as trace- 
able to cowardice as the . al motive, —to that 
cowardice which is afraid of giving offence to the 
12 bugbear of conventionality. But while our 
disquisitions showed us the repulsive falsity of our 

ocial relations to be mainly traceable to the vanity 
of woman, in the realms of religion men are the 
principal exponents of untruthfulness, because in 
them the great conflict between the old and the new 
is more strikingly developed than in the women, the 
majority of whom—even among the better educated 
classea—are wont thoughtlessly to adhere to the old, 
while at the same time lacking the ablity of pttain- 
ing to aclear appreciation of the conflicting contra- 
dictions, or even to a sure and certaln subjective de- 
cision of the conflict. 
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“THE HOLY SABBATH,” 


The air of pious assurance with which the above 
choice phrase is bandied about by Sabbatarians would 
“almost deceive the very elect” into believing that 
some kind of 2 attaches to the particular day 
of the week which they choose to designate by that 
title, The recent action of the churches, endorsing the 
decision of the Centennial Commission (in reference 
to closing the Exhibition on Sunday) because said 
decision was ‘‘in harmony with the gospel of Christ 
and the law of the land,“ ia a case In point. 

The cool Impudence of the above assumption chal- 
lenges our admiration, and might provoke s smile 
were it not for the serious consequences which re- 
sult from its practical 3 RN 

That the term Holy Sabbath is not aped to the 
Jewish Sabbath (Saturday), but is applied to Sunday, 
the first day of the week, and its observande as 


songit to be enforced by legal enactments, will not 
8 I propose to examine the validity of thie 
c 


lat. If the Jewish Sabbath was abrogated and the 
Christian Sabbath establiabed in its stead, of course 
it must be done by some authority. By what au- 
thority: that of Christ? Let us see, Christ disre- 
garded the Jewish Sabbath (Mark II., 28), but he did 
not institute one of his own in its stead, or command 
others todo so, So the Sabbatarians have not Christ 
for authority. 

2d. Was it established by the authority of the 
Apostles? Let St, Paul answer: Let no man there- 
fore judge you in mest or in drink, or in respect of an 
holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath 
days“ (Col. II., 16). Again: One man esteameth 
one day above another: another esteemeth every day 
alike. Let every man be persuaded in his own mind“ 
(Rom. xv., 5). Paul at least cannot be made to do 
service; and, as for the others, they never so much as 
mention Sunday on any pretext. The Sabbath is 
mentioned about thirty times in the New Testament, 
but I defy all Christendom to prove that it once re- 
fera to Sunday. 

3d. Perhaps the Fathera’’ are responsible. Let 
us inquire of them. Justyn Martyr, A. D. 140, said: 
“You Jews think, when you have spent a day in 
idleness, you are very religious, Our God fa not 
ee with such things. There was no need of Sab- 
atha before Moses, ao there is no need of them since 
Jesus Christ.“ Irenæus, Tertullian, and Eusebius 
held similar views; so it appears that the Christian 
Sabbath le not established by their authority. 

4th. Perhaps the Reformers and Divines know 
something about it. Calvin says: Cbristlans, there- 
fore, should have nothing to do with a superstitious 
observance of days.” Martin Luther said: “If sny- 
where the day ie made holy for the mere day’s sake, if 
any set up Ita observance on a mere Jewish founda- 
tion, then I order you to work on it, ride on lt, to 
dance om it, to do anything that shall reprove this 
éncroachment on the Christian spirit of liberty.” 
Melancthon wrote: The observance of the Sabbath 
nor any other day lo of necesalty. There are extant 
monstrous disputations touching the change of the 
Sabbath that have sprung up from a false asion 
that there should be worship in churches like to the 
Levitical worship. Tiry dispute about holy days, 
and prescribe how far it is lawful to work in them. 
What are they but snares for men’s consciences?” 
Archbishop Paley says: The opinion that Christ 
and his Apostiea meant to retain the duties of the 
Jewlsh Sabbath, shifting only the day from the 
seventh to the first, seems to prevail without suffi- 
cient reason; nor does any evidence remain in the 
Scripture that the first day of the week was thus dis- 
tinguished in commemoration of our Lord's death.“ 
Archbishop Whateley, in his Notes on Paul, says: 
„There ls no injunction to sanctify one day in seven 
throughout the whole of the Old Testament. We 
never hear of keeping holy some one day in seven, 
but the seventh day,—the day on which God rested 
from his labor. Surely, If we allow that the tradition 
of the Ohurch is competent to change the express 
command of God, we are falling Into one of the must 
dangerous errors of the Romaniats. But in the pres- 
ent case there ts not even any tradition to the purpose. 
Such a change certainly would have been authorized 
by their express injunction, and by nothing short of 
that; since an express divine command can be 
changed or altered only by the same power and dis- 
tinct revelation delivering it. But not only is there 
no lic injunction (than which nothing less 
would be sufficient), there is not even a tradition 
their having made such a change. Nay, more; itie 
N plain that no such change was ever made 
* i 

5th, If, then, it be demonstrated that there fs not 
a particle of authority in the Christian Scriptures, 
the example or teaching of Christ, his apostles, or the 
Church fathers, the question may arise, How came 
we to have a Christian Sabbath at all, and a law en- 
forcing its observance? I reply: Its origin ís hea- 
then, and not Christian at all. Sun-day had been a 
heathen festival for ages; but Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, found it necessary for the main- 
tenance of his er toe t a heathen ceremony 
upon the Church to which he had just become acon- 
vert. Thia epiphyte continued to grow with vary- 
ing fortunes, till in the sixteenth century in England 
and Scotland (especially the latter) it attained to 
full efflorescence. A “slip’’ from this pernicious 
lant was conveyed across the ocean in the May- 
Flower: lanted, watered, and nurtured by Puritan 
pie „it flourished on the virgin soil of America, and 
ts fruit to-day is mortification and disgust. We 
stand before the assembled civilized world convicted 
of narrow-minded bigotry, while loudly professing 
religious liberty and universal brotherhood, The 
observance of the Sabbath is strictly a matter of 
religious opinion, and not in any sense one of pub- 


lic or private morals, and is therefore one over which 
the law bas no jurisdiction whatever. 

6th. I conclude then that there is not only no di- 
vine authority for the Christian Sabbath, but no 
authority whatever; that the Christians possess no 
right, either human or divine, to bind heavy burdens 
upon men’s consciencés simply because they are In 
the majority (locally), Majorities often perpetrate 
gross es, and the Sunday law ls one of them’ 

cry a aa follows i å 40 

‘If any person o or orm any worldly 
employment whatever on the pone day commonly 
called Sunday, . . and be convicted thereof, . he 
shall for every euch offence forfeit and pay the sum 
of $5.00, to be levied by distress, or suffer six days 
imprisonment,” ete, 
hia same Sunday law was conceived in ignoranca, 
born of superstition, cradled in bigotry, clothed with 
prejudice and sent forth fully armed anå equipped 
wi intolerance to do the dirty work of despotism, 
It is a most t nical infrin ent upon the sacred 
rights of conscience, a relic of the dark ages, a fraud, 
a blot upon our national escutcheon, a thing to be 
ashamed of and repealed as speedily as poesible. 
HARRT Hoover, 
CLEARFIELD, Pa., Jane 12, 1876. 


DEATH'S TERRORS, 


To THE EDITOR oF THE InDEX:!— 

As is very well known, the Orthodox clergy take 
especial 1 in picturing to an audience the ter- 
rors of the dying moments of infidels; in fact, it is 
rarely that our rural gospel-dispensers produce an 
other argument in disposing of scepticism, and it 
must be admitted that such treatment is abundantly 
sufficient to add to the faith and bigotry of the un- 
thinking masses. Not an opportunity was lost in 
the revival here to portray ln vivid manner the clos 
ing tragedy in the life of theinfidel, the minister or 
speaker in each case drawing from the storehouse of 
examples that in very many instances have been pro- 
duced by the inventive priesthood or their tools. 
This is their resort in their weakness, when no oppo- 
nent can meet them with the same weapons, even if 
he so dealred. How eagerly they enlarge upon every 
case of death-bed retraction, however illy-defined may 
bave been the infidelity of the subject! But a case of 
an opposite character has come under my own obser- 
vation that will never be made use of in that way; and 
knowledge of which is carefully confined to as few 
people as possible, 

A young lady died a few monthe ago who all her 
life was noted for her piety, purity, and benevolence, 
She was a member of the United Presbyterian 
Church, an earnest participant In all church work, and 
zealously active In the late revival movement. The 
wicked dreaded her approach in the meetings, for 
her spotless life would not admit of the usual criti- 
clems. She was gracious and kind to all people, of 
every class and condition of life, and was univer- 
sally loved and respected, She fell a victim to con- 
gumption's dread inroads, Shortly before she died 
she Tocame possessed of the illusion that she was 
doomed everlasting punishment. Tearfally 'she 
proclaimed to visiting friends her inability to meet 
them in heaven, and during her last momente her 
cries of Lost! Lost!“ nearly crazed ber husband. 
Blight noises she interpreted as her death-knell, and 
imagined she felt the hot flames of hell“ upon ber 
lips! Thus she died, 

Her case is not an isolated one of the kind, nor 
will freethinkers attach much Importance to it, ex- 
cept to notè it as an establishment of our pronounced 
belief that the actions of the dying AN 
only to their dispositlons or the condition of th 

minds; and in mentioning it I wish to be under- 
stood that the young lady's fears were produced by a 
mind rendered delirious by disease. How unfortu- 
nate that death-bed ravings cannot be #0 accepted in 
all cases! Religious belief may bave much to do 
with one’s state of mind at the dying hour, but I 
shonid think a belief in a literal hell and the,capri- 
cious God of the Bible would be moat likely to cause 
one to dread death. Those of us who have had the 
seeds of orthodoxy implanted In our minds in child- 
hood know not but that we might retract when our 
minds become enfeebled by age or disease, though 
we hope not; but now, when our minds are strong, 
if we are elncere in our religious convictions, and our 
deportment is in accordance therewith, we carain 


hava go reason to fear death. If the following ad- 
mirable pt was adopted for observance all 
ple o ital d shade of bellef, death would no 
onger be looked upon ss the King of terrors ;— 
„Work as though you would live forever; 
Live as thougb you would die to-day." 
H. 


NEWVILLE, Pa., May 28. 


Pourttcs in the: pulpi ia bad enough, but What 
should be done with preachers who talk business in 
the house of the ? A wretched circuit-rider in 
Arkansas is reported to have stated in a late sermon 
that it isn't loud praying that counts with the 
Lord so much as giving four quarts for every gallon, 
aixteen ounces for every pound, and thirty-six inches 
to the yard. We trust that at the next meeting of 
his conference that circult-rider will be peony 
asked if he does not belteve in justification by th, 
and that he will be closely watched to eee that he 
does not indulge in evasive mental reservations. 
He may try to dodge the question by stating that he 
does not see that belief In personal honeaty is detri- 
mental to an immeasurable exercise of faith; but no 
such miserable subterfuge should be allowed to save 
him.—Christian Union. ; 
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$12 Aat Bee syst 


W E S T NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, April 
5, 1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
4 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 
containing lists of 3000 newspapers, and es- 
mates showing cost of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE BET of INDEX TRACTS, 
2 to 4 wa — A =~ to 
an on Aymen! — 

Lires me THE 


No.1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
$5 to $20 e br 
„Portland, Maine. 
HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 


Religion and Science, 


8 WILLIAM Duar . For sale at this 

office. Price—One dollar and seventy-five 

Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


CENTENNIAL BUSTS. 


Jefferson and Paine. 


Copies in plaster, boxed, guaranteed against 
inja . transportation, Price of each, 
. nd orders to S. H. MORSE, 25 
romfield St., Boston, 


THOMAS PAINE. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Mogse’s Bust of Thomas Paine, for sale 
at the Office of THE INDEX, 1 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Price, 50 cts. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept Ín view In ita manufacture, Prices the 
loweat for properly made goods, Repairing 
and Refitting a branch of our business, 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 


757 Washington St., Boston. 
TEE AMERICAN EDITION 


or 
MONCURE D. CONWAY'S 


SACRED ANTHOLOGY, 
A BOOK OF ETHNICAL SCRIPTURES, 
haa just been published, and will be sent 


oatpaid on receipt of the price, $4.00. 
y Aivan x THE INDEX, 


1 TREMONT PLAOE, 
Boston, Maas, 


BOOKS FOR THINK ERS. 


Bend 26 ets, for THE STYLUS one year, 
a Monthly Record and Review of the latest 
and best works in Radical, Freethought, and 
Oriental Literature. It also contains a list 
of the standard books of this class, 


CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
PUBLISHER. BOOKSELLER, 4ND IMPORTER, 
139 Eighth St., New York. 


THE GODS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. 


By Col. ROBERT G. INGEBSOLL, 
OF ILLINOIS. 


This book contains five Lectures, enti- 
tled severally: “The Gods," “Humboldt,” 
“Thomas Paine," “Individuality,” and“ Her- 
etica and Heresies.” It is handsomely 
bound, and will be sent from this office on 
receipt of Two DOLLA RS. 

Ad 8 THE INDEX, 

1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE THEOLOGICAL WORKS 


—or— 


THOMAS PAINE. 


Complete in oné volume, and containing 
the “Age of Reaton,” the Discourse to the 
Society of Theophilanthropists,” the “Exam- 
ination of Passages of the New Testament," 
the ‘Thoughts on a Future tate,“ the! Re- 

ly to the Bishop of Liandaff,” etc., atc. 

e, $2.00. Bent by mail on receipt of 
THE INDEX, 


price by x 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
FROTHINGHAMu's WORKS. 


Prios, 
TRE RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.)...$1.50 
CHILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION......,<..-55 » 1.00 
STORIES FROMTHE LIPSOF THE TEACHER 1.00 
1.00 


STORIES OF THE PATRIABCBS............ 
BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, AND 
OTHER DISCOURSES... 6.6506: scence ee 
LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER 
Tre History OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
IN New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.60 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


THE CENTENNIAL 


CONGRESS OF LIBERALS! 


AN APPEAL TO ALL 
Who believe that the United Btates shoald be 


Absolutely Secularized. 


And who favor the movement to carry out 
the principle of 


STATE SECULARIZATION, 
Asindicated in the‘Demands of Liberalism,” 


605 WALNUT Br., PRILADELPRIA, 
"March 1, 1876. } 


To the Liberal Leagues and the Liberal Pub- 
lie of the United States: 


The General Centennial Committee, ap- 
pews — 82 held 2 this city * 
mber for the 
z Dafar a Genaral Some 


n arrangements 
tenmiaf Caagress of Liberals next sum- 
mer, have decided to call sald to 


convene at Philadelphia, Saturda. 
July 1, 1876,—furtber particulars to 
hereafter announced. 
Each organized Liberal e will be en- 
titled to send Ove delega: on 2 
representatives — three in addition ite 
President and Secretary. But all imdivid- 
nal Liberale who sympathize with the 
neral objecta and alms of the Liberal 
Coagues will be equally entitled and wel- 
comed to seats and votes in the Congresa. 


REPORT PROMPTLY! 


Te 
e 
nested to elect them as soon ns possible 
and to report their names to the undersigned 
through its Secretary, All Liberals, dele= 
gates, or individuals who desire and in- 
tend to partioipate in the Convention are 
reques also to forward personally and 
addresses to the undersigned — do may be 
favorable terma 
ponio for their accommodation. If nott- 
ed early, he hopes to secure for them a 
considerable reduction in railroad | 
fares, and to provide boarding-places at 
perhaps half the naval rates of the season. 


Donations Solicited !- 


The Centennial Committee on Finance 
having through their Chairman transferred 
thelr duties to the General Centennial Com- 
mittee, the undersi; bas been appointed 
to attend to the financial department, and 
bereby a Is to the Liberals of the 
country for volun contributions to the 
amount of One ousend Dollars. 
This amount will be needed to make the 
Congress a complete success, though the 
utmost possible will be done with whatever 
is contributed. The officers of the union of 
Liberal German societies propose to 
raise the same amount for their 8 


In order to lessen as much as 
expenses of the delegates, o! 


mt this year nearly 
$100,000 in preparation for the Centennial, in 
the interest of Orthodox su tition; it 
would be a pity if all the frie: “Libe 
and Light” could not do a hundred 
part as much forthe cause of national 

evelopment and free humanity! The 
money will all be wanted(and much more 
could be advantageously expended) in pro- 
viding suitable a and bead-quarters, ad- 
vertising the Congress liberally in advance 
in the chief dailies of the country, defrey- 
ing the necessary expenses of desired and 
invited epeakers, paying verbatim reporters 
es a complete pamphlet report of 

he proceedings, to., etc. What is done 
must be done 1 since the ar- 
Tapgements sbould completed, as far as 
practicable, by the first of May, 

All sams donated will be duly acknowl- 
edged in THE INDEX, and a full report of 
all expenditures will be sent for publication 
in the same paper. Remittances ahould be 
zent to the underal +605 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Will not all friends 
of the movement respond heartily and at 


once? 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
Acting Treasurer. 


Lbelleve that Mr. Kilgore is a gentleman 
of unimpeachable personal integrity, and 
that all money remitted to him as above will 
be faithfully and economically devoted to 
the legitimate uses of the Congress. 


FEANCIS E. ABBOT, 
Chairman of the General Centennial Committee. 


At the prelishisasy Convention held at 
Philadelphia on Sept. 17, 18, and 19, 1875, for 
the purpose of making arrangements for the 
Centennial Congress of Liberals, the follow- 
ing were appointed a 


General Centennial Committee: 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
DAMON Y. KILGORE, 
ALEXANDER LOOS, 
ISAAC RHEN, 

BENJ. F. UNDERWOOD, 
H. 8. WILLIAMS, 


with power to increase their number to fif- 
teen, The completion and success of the 
ATT: ments must depend on the liberality 
of the friends of the movement, who are re. 
spectfully and earnestly solicited to contrib- 
ute the necessary funds. 


Che Inder. 


4 * 
Three Dollars a Year. LIBERTY AND LIGHT. Single Copies Seven Cents. 
VOLUME 7. i BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 13, 1876. WRHOLR No. 342. 


Board of Directors, g 

ARTICLE X.—The President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, shall constitute the 
Board of Directors, which shall be intruated with the 
. management and control of the affairs of the 

eague from year to year. They shall make a full 
report of thelr doings on the firat day of each Annual 
Congress. All . from the treasury shall 
be by vote of the Board of Directors, 


American citizen whose equal religious rights are de- 

nied, or who is oppressed, on account of any opinions 

tet may have held or expressed on the subject of re- 
on. 

5. To promote, by all peaceable and orderly means, 
active propagandlem of the great principles of relig- 
fous liberty and equal rights, devotion to truth for ita 
own sake, and universal brotherhood on the ground 
of a common humanity: more particularly, to estab- 
lish a Liberal Lecture Bureau for the mutual bene- 


CONSTITUTION 


OF TEE 


WATIOWAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 


Adopted at Philadelphia, 


JULY 1, 1876. fit of hearers and lecturers, by which the formation 
¥ Sai a Tonal 2 V maay i be facilitated 0 ne Executive Committee. 
— ated, and by which liberal lecturers of enfficlent | ARricbz XI.—The Executive Committee shall be 
PREAMBLE. ability and unblemished moral character, without the composed of one member from each State and Ter- 


least discrimination on account of their religions 
opinions, may be encouraged, furnished with employs 
ment, and helped to devote themselves to the liberal 


ritory of the Union, and shall act under the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Directors. It shall be the duty 
of each member of the Executive Committee to se- 
lect and associate with himself four other good citi- 
zens of his own State or Territory, as the Executive 
Sub-Committee for that State or Territory, and he 
shall be himself the Chairman of the same and 
promptly report its organization to the Secretary of 
the National Liberal League, Each Sub-Committee 
shall appoint a Local Agent in as many of the cities 
and towns of its own State or Territory as possible, 
It shall be the duty of each Local nt, with the 
help and coöperation of the State Sub-Committee, to 
organize, If possible, a local auxiliary Liberal Li e 
in his own city or town, to report its organization 
promptly to the Chairman of the State Sub-Cammlt- 
tee, and to promote by its means the general objects 
of the Nationa! Liberal League. 

The Chairman of the Execute Committee shall 
be. elected as such by the Annual Co 6, and shall 
be ex officio a member of the Board of Directors, 


Finance Committee. 


AsgtIcLE XII.—The Finance Committee shall be 
composed of three members, elected by the Annual 
Congress. It shall be their duty to devise ways and 
means for raising such funds as may be needed for 
the successful prosecution of the work of the L e, 
and to carry them into execution with the help of the 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the United States, 
from beginning to end, in spirit and in letter, ls 
framed in accordance with the principle of the total 
separation of Church and State; and the Treaty with 
Tripoll, algned by George Washington as a part of 
the supreme law of the land, declares emphatically 
that “the peeves of the United States is not in 
any sense founded on the Christian religion“; and 

HEREAS, Notwithstanding these facts, the ad- 
ministration of the national government, and the ad- 
ministrations and constitutions of the several State 
governments, maintain numerous practical connec- 
tions of the State with the Church, thereby violating 
the spirit of the United States Constitution and the 
glorious traditiona which dedicate thie country ex- 
clusively to the natural rights of man; and 

WHEREAS, The welfare and pesos of the republic, 
the equal religions rights and liberties of its citizens, 
and the r Interests of civilization, slike 
require that all the political and educational institu- 
tions of the nation which are supported by taxation 
should be more faithfally conformed to the spirit of 
its fundamental law :— 

Therefore, We, the membera of the Centennial 
Congress of Liberals, convened at Philadelphia from 
July First to July Fourth, 1876, hereby associate our- 
selyes together as a permanent organization, and 
adopt the following 


cause, 

6. In all other proper and practicable ways, to pro- 
mote the final emancipation of the State from the 
control of the Church, and to foster the development 
of that natural intelligence and morality which con- 
stitute the necessary and all-sufficlent basis of secu- 


lar government, 
Membership. 


ARTICLE IV.— Any person who shall pay one dol- 
lar into the treasury sball be entitled to a certificate, 
signed by the President and Secretary, as an annual 
member of the National Liberal League. Any per- 
son who ehall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar certificate 
asa lIfe- member. All the persons prevent as mem- 
bers at the Centennial Congreas of Liberals, at which 
this Constitution was adopted, are hereby declared 
permanent or charter-members of the National Lib- 

e 


Annual Congress. 


ARTICLE V.—The Annual Congress of the Nation- 
al Liberal League shall be held at such time and 
place and with such sessions as the Board of Di- 
rectors may announce; and public notice of the 
8 shall be given at least one month op ae 
y 


CONSTITUTION he first Annual Congress shall be held In the | Board of Directors, É 
2 as year 1877. Otherconventions of the League may be The Chairman of the Finance Committee shall be 
Name. held at such places and times as the Board of Direc- | elected as such by the Annual Congress, and shall be 


tors shall appoint, : 

All charter-members and life-members of the Na- 
tlonal Liberal League, and all duly accredited dele- 

tes from local auxiliary Liberal Leagues organized 

n accordance with the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion, shall be entitled to seats and votes in the An- 
nual Congress, Annual members of the National 
Liberal League shall be entitled to sents, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 

Officers, 

ARTICLE VI.—The officers of the National Liberal 
League shall be a President, six or more Vice-Pres- 
identa, a Secretary and Assistant ee, a Treas- 
urer, a Board of Directors, an Executive Committee, 
and a Finance Committee. All these officers shall 
be elected at the Annual Congress, and shall hold 
their offices for one year, or until others are chosen 


ex officio a member of the Board of Directors. 


Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, 

ARTICLE XIII.— The Board of Directors shall 
have authority, as often as they receive a written ap- 
plication signed by ten or more persons and accom- 
panied by ten dollars, to issue a charter for the for- 
mation of a local auxiliary Liberal League. 

ARTICLE XIV.—Charters so issued shall contain 
Constitutions substantially similar to this Constitu- 
tion, but adapted to local wanta, providing for regu- 
lar and frequent meetings to promote the mental 
and moral culture and general social enjoyment of 
the members, for Children's Fraternities to promote 
the welfare and happiness of their children, for Re- 
lief Committees to supply the needa of sick, poor, or 
distressed members, and in general for whatever may 
conduce to the private benefit as well as the public 


ARTICLE I.—The name of this aasociation shall be 
“The National Liberal League.“ 


General Object. 


ÀRTICLE II.— The general object of the National 
Liberal League shall be to accomplish the Tora“. 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE: to the end 
that equal rights in religion, genuine morality In pol- 
itles, and freedom, virtue, and brotherhood in all 
human life, may be established, protected, and per- 


petunted. 
8 Specific Objects. 


ARTICLE III.—As means to the accomplishment of 
ġhis general object, the 1 objects of the Na- 
tional Libera! League shall be— 

1. To urge the adoption of such a “Religious Free- 
dom Amendment” of the United States Conatitution 


as shall effect the complete secularization of the gov- | in thelr stead, The Board of Directors shall have | usefulness of the local Leagues, 
ernment in all its departments and institutions, State | power to fill any office of the League that may be left ÅBTICLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal Leagues 
and National, and shall secure to every Americancit- | or may become vacant before the meeting of the | organized under charters issued by the of 


Annual Congress succeeding their own election. 


President, 


ÀRTICLE VII.—The President's duty shall be to 
preside at the Annual Congress and other conven- 
tions of the League, and at the meetings of the Board 
of Directors; and to countersign all orders upon the 
treasury duly drawn by the Secretary. 


Secretartes, 


ARTICLE VIII.— The Secretary’s duty shall be to 
keep the records, complete lista of members, and oth- 
er papers of the League, and also of the Board of Di- 
rectors; to report promptly to the Board of Directors 
all facts communicated to him by the Secretaries of 
local auxiliary Leagues, and to prepare a careful con- 
densation of the same for the Annual Congress; and 
to conduct such correspondence as usually pertains 
to hia office. It shall be the duty of the Assistant 
8 to aselst in this work under the Secretary’s 

rection, 


izen the full enjoyment of his opinions on the sub- 
— of religion, whatever they may be, without mo- 
estation, disability, or deprivation of any civil or po- 
litical right. 

2. To advocate the equitable taxation of church 
property; the total discontinuance of religious in- 
struction and worship in the public schools; the re- 
peal of all laws enforcing the observance of Sunday 
as the Sabbath; the cessation of all appropriations of 
public funds for religious institutions or purposes of 
any kind; the abolition of State-paid chaplaincies; 
the substitution of simple affirmation under the pains 
and penalties of perjury for the judicial oath; the 
non-appolntment of religious fasts, festivals, and hol- 
idays by public authority; the practical establish- 
ment of simple morality and intelligence as the basis 
of purely secular government, and the adequate 
guarantee of public order, prosperity, and righteous- 
ness; and whatever other measures or principles may 
= necessary to the total separation of Church and 

tate. 

3. To promote the formation and multiplication of 
local auxiliary Liberal Leagues throughout the coun- 
try In accordance with the provisions of this Consti- 
tution, in order to Institute combined and vigorous 
agitation for the adoption of the “Religious Freedom 
Amendment,“ and, pending ite adoption, to secure 
through State and municipal action the accomplish- 
ment of the various special reforms above enumer- 


ated. 
4. To defend through the courts, by the combined 
efforts and means of the liberals of the country, any 


Directors shall be absolutely independent in the ad- 
ministration of their own local affairs. The effect 
of their charters shall be simply to unite them in 
cordial fellowship and efficient coöperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League and 
with other local Leagues. All votes of the Annual 
Congress, and all communications of the Board of 
Directors, shall possess no more authority or in- 
fluence over them than lies in the intrinsic wisdom 
of the words themselves, 

ARTICLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Liberal 

eo in accordance with the provisione 
of this Constitution shall be entitled to send its 
President and Secretary and three other members as 
delegates to the Annual Congress. 

ARTICLE XVII,—It shall be a especial duty of the 
Secretary of each local auxiliary Liberal League to 
furnish the Secretary of the National League with a 
complete list of all the members with their post-office 
addresses in full, and a list of the officers, and also 
to furnish him with prompt information of all im- 
portant action, of his own local League. 


Amendments. 


ARTICLE XVIII.—Amendments to this Consti- 
tution may be made at any Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League by a three-fourths vote of 
the qualified members present. But no amendment 
shall be made, unless the proposed amendment shall 
have been published together with the required pub- 
lic notice of the Annual Congress which is to act 


upon it, 


Treasurer. 


ARTICLE IX.— The Treasurer, after giving security 
1 to the Board of Directors, shall receive 
and hold all fands of the League, subject to orders 
daly drawn by the Secretary and counteraigned by 
the President. He shall report the state of the 
finances of the League at every Annual Congress, 
and oftener if required by the Board of Directors or 
Finance Committee; and upon the election of a suc- 
cessor he shall deliver to him all the property of the 
League that he may hold. 
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OFFICERS 


OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, ELECTED AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, JULY 1, 1876. 


President. 
FRANCIS E. AB BOT. Boston, Mass, 


` Vice-Presidents. 


HON. E. F. HURLIHNHU T . 
Hom. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
How. NATHANIEL HOLM ES... St. Louis, Mo. 
Hon. HENRY BOO TH,. 6 Chicago, Ilinoia. 
How. GEORGE W. JU LIAN seecveedrvington, Ind. 


HoN. ELIZ UR WRI RT . . Boston, Maas. 
Mn. O. B. FROTmNHAM . erna eser New York. 
Me, WM. J. For TER. New Bedford, Mass 
MR. K. P. HALLOWEKLLELI . Boston, Mass, 
MR. JAMES PAR TON... Newburyport, Mass. 
Mu. F. 8CHUENEMANN- POTT. q San Francisco, Cal. 
How, ABRAHAMFPATN E.. . Providence, R. I, 
Rav. M. J. SAV AGE. . . . Boston, Mass, 
BABRI B. FEI SKN THAI 4„„ Chicago, IN. 
RAV, W. A. ELENGE h, seseccsvpecussavyressvaveveye Sparta, Wis. 
Mm. SAMUEL L. HILL... . . tee Florence, Mass. 
BME. JAMES TIR. . eee eee San Francisco, Cal. 
MR. E. W. MEDDAUGH, Detroit, Mich, 
Hon. ROBERT DALZO WEN. eeren New Harmony, Ind. 
MR. EARL REIN ZEN... . Editor of Der Pionier.“ Boston. 


Mra. HORACE SEAVER,..... Editor of the Investigator," Boston. 
Rass ISAAO M. WISE, Editor af American ute.“ Cincinnati. 
Mn. D. M. BENNETT,,.... Editor of the“ Truth Seeker,” New York. 
MR. MORITZ ELLINGER,...£dilor of "Jewish Times,” New Fork. 
Ma. B. F. UNDERWOODLñC⅛e . Thorndike, Masa. 


Secretary. 
R. H. RAN NEN .. 1 Tremont Plate, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Secretary. 
Miss JANE P, TITCOMB. 


Treasurer. 
J. A.J. WILOOX. 


Board of Directors. 


F. E. ABBOT. 

R. H. RANNEY. 8 
J. A. J. WILCOX. 

D. T. KILGORE. 

H. S. WILLIAM BS. 


Executive Committee. 


D. Y. KILGORE, c.. bebte Pennsylvania. 

pene cheegeae Avlonsas, 

eben tegen este dss tees bless Caljformea. 

reed eee Connecticut. 
L Colorado. 

HARWOOD GB. DAY j.0csccscenuivaceviccssscvrtesiectvacneades Jowa. 

HERMANN LIEAS ER. . ee Indiana, 

ROBERT G. INGERSOLL,.......0¢scerceseeeerecstecsv MMinois. 
J. E. WALLACE, Louisiana 


FRANK J. MKö . Minnesota. 
WILLIAM LITTLE, «0.6.52 4 . New Hampshire. 
LORENZO W. BILLIN SLT Nebraska, 
GEORGE WILLIAM THKORN u...... ͥ . North Carolina, 
GEORGE LEWIS. 

R. PETERSON,.... 

SAMUEL WATSON 


(The remaining States and Territories are to be represented 
on this Committee by future appointment, aa provided in the 
Conatitution.) 


Finance Committee. 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Chairman, 
Mrs. SARAH B. OTIS, 
HARLAN P, HYDE 


EXTHACTS FROM LETTERS BY DISTIN- 
GUISHED OITIZENS, 


From the Hon. E. P. HURLBTT, of Albany, NV. F. 


I regret that I cannot promise you any work of 
the pen In aid of the cause you have so much at 
heart, and ao ably advocate; but If I can attend at 
Philadelphia, I may report myself to the League, as 
one sympathizing in its objects. If my name—long 
withdrawn from the public, and unknown to the 
present pees serve your association, you 
are at liberty to use it in the manner suggested ; 
though I shall regret receiving of your honors with- 
out being able to help in any of your work, Some 
thirty years ago, when the Constitution of New 
York was about to be revised, I labored for the aboli- 
tion of the religious test, and secured it, in favor 
of witnesses in courts of justice. I am no longer 
young, and my hopes for our Institutions are not so 
sanguine as they were then; still they are worth fight- 
ing foron account of the theory alone. Perhapa a 
generation may arise worthy to uphold them, the 


ent exhibiting more of Ignorance and less of 
mnocence than consist with popular rule, 


From the Hon. SAMUEL. E. SEWALL, of Boston, Maas. 


I am so much in favor of the general objects of the 
National Liberal League that I cannot refuse to be 
nominated as one of its vice-presidents, if it is 
thought that my name will help the cause in an 
degree. I must add that at this moment the thi 
section of the proposed amendment, as it seeme to 
me, requires some modification, With the first, Bec- 
ond, and fourth, I concur heartily and entirely. 
Every year that renders the adoption of new 
constitutional protection for religious freedom more 
and more urgent. 


From the Hon. NATHANIEL HOLMES, of St. Louis, Mo. 


I concur entirely in recommending the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and In the general objects and purposes of the move- 
ment, so far as I am at present informed of them; 
and if you and other friends of the cause think the 
use of my name as a vice-president can be of any 
service, I shall not withhold my consent. It Is prob- 
able I may be in Se Hh ge about the time men- 
tioned; and, if so, I shall take pleasure In attending 
the Congress, 


From the Hon. HeNny Boots, of Chicago, Nl. 


I am heartily in favor of the total separation of 
Church and State by the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution; and you are at liberty to use my 
name as one of the vice-presidents of the League to 
be organized for that purpose, if you think proper. 


From the Hon, GEORGE W. JULIAN, of Irvington, Ind. 


I have yours of the 4th, requesting the privilege of 
nominating me as one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Liberal League. Of course you are at lb- 
erty to do so. It will not win for me popular ap- 
pinasa; but I would accept the position aa one of 

igh honor, and it affords me real pleasure to comply 
with yar personal wishes, and to thank you for the 
compliment which they express. As to your pro- 
posed “religious freedom amendment,“ I decidedly 
approve of it. Some very slight verbal changes 
a be made: but it covera the whole ground more 
fully, and accomplishes the desired purpose more 
completely and explicitly than any proposition I have 
noticed. It would totally and absolutely se te 
Church and State, and nothing leas than this should 
be accepted. 


From the Hon, ELIZUR WRIGHT, of Boston, Masa. 


The importance of the work to which the Congress 
of Liberale is called cannot be over-estimated, as it 
seems to me; and I should count it a great honor, as 
well as pleasure, to be allowed to participate in it. 
But there seems no probability that I ghali be able to 
attend it, or have any spare means or strength to 
devote to the great cause in which it is enlisted. 
The proposed amendment to the Constitution, it 
seems to me, must commend itself to every fair- 
minded man as wortby of a place in that instrumen 
If it really means to be a gananing of the rights o 
conscience. Only the enslavers of souls can possibly 
object to it. Since it isa fact that many people are 
laboring to turn the Constitution into a theological 
creed, the sooner we know that they cannot succeed 
the better. Nothing short of the ‘Religious Free- 
dom Amendment,“ it seema to me, can settle this 
qnestion as it vhould be; and all sincere religionists 
should be in favor of it for the sake of religion itself. 
...If it Is only to “stand up and be counted,” of 
course you may depend upon me; and I shall not 
back down from any place you see fit to put me in as 
a name. 


From Mr. O. B. FnorixenAstr, of New York City. 


ne name for the other purpose you entertain is 
wholly at your disposal, I shall be proud to be 
associated with the men you mention, and proud to 
hold auch a position in auch a cause, 


From Mr. WILLIAM J, POTTER, of New Bedford, 
Muss. 


Certainly, put my name on the vice-presidents’ list, 
if I can thus serve the movement. . As to the de- 
alrableness of the general object of the Liberal League 
movement, the secularization of the State and of the 
State schools, and the importance of the proposed 
Constitutional amendment—as the specific, practical 
alm of the National Liberal League, —there ls no 
difference of opinion between you and me. If there 
be any difference between us, it is upon the propor- 
tion which this work bears to the whole free religious 
movement; but I believe in the work itself, though 
not able to give to it that intense devotion which it 
has found in you. 


From Mr. R. P. HALLOWELL, of Boston, Mass. 


Iam heartily in favor of the establishment of a 
Liberal League that shall be national in fact as well 
asin name. With the understanding that Mr. Froth- 
ingham and Mr. Potter are to be identified with the 
proposed national organization, I consent to serve as 
one of the vice-presidents. 


From Mr. JAMES PARTON, of Newburyport, Mass. 


I am honored by your proposing me for vice-presi- 
dent of the League, Publicity in all its forms and 
for all its reasons is Fu to me, but in this cause I 
will do everything I can, I have lived but to pro- 
mote it. Make me vice-president if you think it best, 


From Mr. Furepricn ScHVENEMANN-Portt, of San 
Francisco, Cal. 


I certainly most cordially consent to your kind 
proposition to add my name to your list of vlce- 
* 


residents of the forthcoming Centennial Congress of 

fberals, Although, to my utter regret, I shall be 
1 prerened from being personally present 
in Philadelphia, my whole heart and soul will be 
with you on the occasion; and ‘‘quidguid in me est 
ingenii, quod sentio quam sti eriguum," will always 
be, as it has been before, devoted to our common 
cause, 


From the Hon. ABRAHAM PAYNE, of Providence, R. I. 


On my return from New York, I find yours of the 
s You are at liberty to use my name for the pur- 


proposed. 
From the Rer. MINOT J. SAVAGE, of Boston, Mass, 


3 a T do 2 3 3 * com- 
pose the platform of the ra ue, and sym 
thizing with the object of the National Congress af 
Liberals soon to meet in Philadelphia, you have my 
hearty coneont to use my name aa one of your vice- 
presidents, The State will be what it ought to be 
only when It is made purely secular, 


From Rabbi B. FELSENTHAL, of Chicago, Nl. 


By your proposal to nominate me as one of the 
vice-presidents of the National Liberal League, I 
feel much flattered. That I Indorse heartily all the 
aima and objects of the League I need hardly assure 
you, 


From the Rer. W. H. SPENCER, of Sparta, Wis. 


We Spartana have talked about forming a Liberal 
League and sending you names, but it seems so su- 
perfluous and formal a thing to do, as our society is 
of itself a big Liberal League practically, that we 
have not organized for that special purpose. Of 
course I approve of the work for which the Leagues 
are organized, though I confeas I do not probably re- 

ard it as of so much and pressing importance as L 
think you do. . . If you think my name respectable 
enongh to sandwich between the famous preachers 
and judges you mention, I can have no objection,— 
but wouldn't they? 


From Mr, SAMUEL L. HILL, of Florence, Mass. 


I certainly have no right to imagine it of any im- 
portance, favorable to the cause you wish to promote, 
to have my name published as one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Centennial Congress of Liberals. How- 
ever, I shall not object to your proposing it, if you 
wish to, The enclosed check for one hundred dollars 
I can believe may be useful. 


From the Rev. J. L. Hares, San Francisco, Cal. 


Yours of May 10 would have been sooner answered, 
but for the fact that Mr. Lick has for several weeks 
been quite ill, and no one was allowed to see him. 
He is somewhat better now, though atill quite feeble. 
I called upon him yesterday at hia hotel, the Lick 
House, and gave him your letter requeating the use 
of his name as one of the vice-presidents of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. He authorized me to give 
you his cheerful assent. 


From E. W. MEDDAUGH, Esq., of Detroit, Mich. 

You are at liberty to elevate me to the vice-presi- 
dency, or to use me in any other way that in your 
judgment will help, in the slightest degree, the good 
cause. have repeatedly read your proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, and do not see how 
it can be improved. 


From the Hon. ROBERT DALE OWEN, of New Har- 
mony, Ind. 

If you think my name as one af the vice-presi- 
dents can be of any service, pray use it. You know, 
I am sure, bow entirely I agree with the eplrit of the 

roposed amendment. Coming down to particulars, 
P think the words—“ or in which religious practices 
shall be observed“ —had better be omitted, seeing 
that the entire ground is covered without them. 
James“ definition of “true religion and unde“ 
filed” does not embrace any sectarian coctrine what- 
ever; and it ls almost the only definition of the word 
to be found in the New Testament. I regret that, 
having already engaged rooms on Lake George for 
the summer, I shall not be able to be present at your 
July meeting. 


From Mr. KARL HEINZEN, editor of Der Pionier, 
Boston, Mass, 


If you think that my acceptance of a nomination 
as ona of the vice-presidents of your League in Phil - 
adelphia can do any good to your cause, which as far 
as It goes is also my own, I can have no objections 
to lt. But I deem it my duty to tell you that I am a 
decided atheist and materialist, and must leave it to 
your consideration whether thie may be obnoxious or 
not. 


From Rabbi Issac M. WISE, editor of the American 
Israelite,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If possible I will be present at the Congress, to 
work with you; if I cannot, I write you a letter. If 
you form a Liberal League to unite this element, I 
am willing to be one of them, officer or private, as it 
may be deemed most advantageous to the cause. 
Anyhow I will work with you. 


From Mr. D. M. BENNETT, editor of the ‘Truth Seek- 
er, New York City. 

I confess I should feel honored by the distinction 
you named, in connection with the Liberal League, 
and would readily accept the position. But I fear I 
will be unable to be with you.. . . Any honor, how- 
ever, you may see fit to confer upon me will be grate- 
fully appreciated. 


From Mr. Horacr SEAVER, editor of the Investi- 
gator,” Boston, Mass, 
I see by your kind note of the other day that you 
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wish to make a vice-president of me! I thank you 
for the honor, though I am not at all ambitions in 
that line; but as I am friendly to every movement 
that is liberal, and of course to the League, if you 
think that my name can be of any advantage, you can 
use it in the manner you suggest. 


From Mr. MORITZ El. LIN GER, editor of the “Jewish 
Times,” New York City. 


In meaty I would state that I shall cheerfully con- 

tribute all that is in my power to the success of the 

cause in which, I believe, we labor in common. Dis- 

pos of my name and my humble services as you 
eem proper. 


From Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD, Thorndike, Maas. 


I appreciate and thank you for the honor, and 
have only to say that, if you think my name will help 
promote the object of the e, you are at liberty 
to add it to the list of Vice-Presidents to be pre- 
sented to the Congress. I need not assure you of my 
earnest, hearty sympathy with the purposes of the 
Liberal League. I know of nothing now presented 
for the consideration of the American people more {m- 
portant than the secularization of the goverment, 
so that there shall not be even a remnant of that 
union of Charch and State which has, wherever It 
us prevailed, been a prolific source of mischief to 
free institutions, It ls absolutely necessary to secure 
to all citizens, without regard to belief, equal rights 
and impartial religious liberty, The proposition to 
secure guarantees against any connection between 
Church and State, as well as to remove everything 
inconsistent with a purely secular government that 
now exists, by constitutional amendments such as 
you have proposed, meets with my entire concurrence, 
and will have my hearty support. We need only 
persevere in the noble movement, and success will 
yet crown our labors, 


From the Rev. ROBERT COLLYER, Chicago, Ill. 
ju letter was received in Boston on July 7, it be- 
ng then too late to present Mr. Collyer’s name to the 
National Liberal League for election ; but undoubt- 
edly the Directors will vote at their first meeting to 
add his name to the liat of vice-presidents, under the 
circumstances. 

I am entirely willing to go on the list, with your 
explanation, I think we mean the same thing. 


From Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, Boston, Mass. 


I entirely agree with the proposed amendment, and 
shall pire it my hearty support. But many years 
since I decided not to join any more societies. Ihave 
done myshare of such work and responsibility, so 
excuse me from the vice-presidency. 


From Mr. Wituram LLOYD GAnntsox, Boston, 
Mass, [This letter was received and publicly read at 
the Centennial Congress of Liberals, July 3. 


Boston, June 30, 1876. 
DEAR Mr. ABBOT :— 


I shall not be able to attend the meetinge of the 
National Liberal League at Philadelphia; but if its 
object is solely to eliminate from our Constitutions 
and Statute-Books whatever shows the remoteat lean- 
ing toward a union of Church and State, or that is 
designed or calculated to give preference to any form 
of religious belief over another, or that subjecta the 
religious opinions of any person to a proscriptive test, 
or that grante to — bodies peculiar righta and 

rivileges whereby their property is exempted from 
being equally taxed with other property, then I cor- 
dially give it my approval. And Ido not see why it 
should not strongly commend itself to all classes, as 
a matter of justice and equality, whatever may be the 
opinions they entertain concerning religion. Nay, 
those opinions, being widely variant and utterly ir- 
reconcilable, furnish ample reason why they should 
be left to stand or fall upon their own merits, and 
why there should be no supremacy on the one hand 
or subordination on the other. They belong to the 
domain of conscience, and, cost what it may, con- 
science must be left free. What can be more reason- 
able than this? To reject it is to strike at the foun- 
dation of popular government, and to inaugurate the 
reign of priestcraft, usurpation, and tyranny. 

e function of the State ls purely secular. It ls 
to see that equal rights are enjoyed, and the general 
welfare promoted; but it hasno right to decree, for 
example, that any book or any day or any place is 
holy, ur to except e from taxation, or 
to n any portion of the public money for 
sectarian purposes, or to enforce the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools, or to proclaim when It 
behooves the people to fast for their sins or feast for 
their abundance, or to require any religious test for 
office, suffrage, naturalization, or giving testimony in 
the courts. Yet it has assumed this as a part of its 

rerogatives; thus establishing a dangerous prece- 

ent, in contravention of republican principles, and, 
in my judgment, in violation of the spirit of Christ- 
ianity iteelf,—Christianity as taught by ita Founder, 
and not as exemplified in our day and generation. 

Let the League make it clear In Its spirit and utter- 
ances that it has no ulterior object in view; that it 
does not seek a conflict with any form of religion or 
with any religion as such, but is In antagonism only 
with what seeks to fetter the conscience, to define 
what is heresy, to mingle sectarian with secular 
affairs, and to keep In countenance that nnion which 
is specially to be abhorred: namely, the union of 
Church and State. In that case, occupying as It does 
common ground, it cannot fail to advance the cause 
of free institutions, 

Yours for the freedom of body and mind, 
Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 
Francis E. ABBOT. 
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PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted at Concert Hall, Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 1876. 
FeLLow-CitizEens :— 

Assembled in convention In this historic city, and 
on this historic day, we, the membera of the National 
Liberal League, offer you our sympathetic congrat- 
ulations on the completion of the first hundred years 
of the existence of our common country as one of the 

at nations of the earth. With you, we remember 
n profound gratitude the toils, sacrifices, and 
achievements of our forefathers; with you, we pay a 
tribute of deep veneration to the patriotism, the self- 
abnegation, the valor, the statesmanship, the wis- 
dom, the resplendent virtues and the wonderful abil- 
ities which were the true fountain-head of our na- 
tional being; with you, we exultingly commemorate 
the speaking of that bold word which a century ago 
launched into human history the first great political 
proclamation of the natural rights of man, and elec- 
trifled the world with that sublime Declaration of In- 
dependence which has made the Fourth of July one 
of the deathless festivals of mankind. We share in 
the universal outburst of joy and pride which has 
bailed with the shonts of forty rejoicing millions the 
rising of this day’s sun. 0 

In full sympathy, therefore, with the spirit of this 
grand occasion and the spirit of those whose noble 
— for 1 It grand, we respectfully ad- 

ress you on a theme closely connected with their 
heroic and immortal labors. The dominant purpose 
of their hearts and the proud achievement of their 
hands were the fonndation of a free commonwealth 
on the self-evident equality of all men with respect to 
their natural rights. The Constitution which with 
consummate sagacity they framed for the execution 
of this purpose rests on no other basis; It was or- 
dalned and established ig the name of the people of 
the United States,“ and in no other name; it speaks 
by the collective authority of all the individuals who 
compose the people“; it recognizes the will of “the 
people,“ carrying into effect the dictates of their 
natural reason and natural conscience, as the ul- 
timate source and origin of all political power. 
No one man, no one class of men, can show any 
natural right to rule the rest, except the right 
which is might; and that right is tyranny, usurpa- 
tion, immorality, wrong. From this absolute ab- 
sence of any natural right to rule mankind, wheth- 
er as lodged in one or in a few, results the self-evt- 
dent equality of all men in the right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.“ That magnificent 
and inspiring principle is the soul of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Constitution to which it 
ultimately led; It was the soul of the Revolutionary 
War, has been the soul of all our subsequent history, 
and will be the soul of all our future at ness. 
St-ike out of the fundamental law of the land this 
recognition of equal individual rights, and, before an- 
other hundred years shall have rolled by, the proud 
fabric of the republic will have crumbled into impal- 
pable dust. 

Now a free Commonwealth thus concelved and es- 
tablished, a national Constitution thus framed and 
ordained, presuppose the separation of Church and 
State; they can exist only by virtue of this principle; 
they must perish if ever thie principle should be 
abandoned. As an abstraction, it has become s 
stereotyped phrase of American politics, a mere tru- 
ism which nobody disputes, a mere tradition which it 
is the fashion to pass from mouth to mouth and not 
examine too closely in its bearings on existing usages 
or institutions. What does lt mean? That the nat- 
ural intelligence and moral sense of mankind, no 
matter what may be thelr views on the subject of re- 
ligion, are adequate to all the proper purposes, fanc- 
tions, and powers of civil government; that it ls nev- 
er necessary to step outside of the circle of natural 
human faculties ein order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, Insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity,’ These are the 
objects, and the only ones, which the Constitution 
was framed and ordained to secure; and the prinel- 
ple of the separation of Church and State means that 
they can be secured by the faculties which inhere in 
simple humanity, as such,—nay, more, that they will 
be defeated by permitting the Church to interfere 
with the worki of a civil government based on 
faith in the sufficiency of these universal and natural 
human faculties to protect all the interests of society. 
Such cay sete in as this is a purely secular one; 
that is, It confines itself strictly to the secular objects 
above enumerated, and remands the whole subject of 
religion to the people in their individual capacity. 
It can establish no national Church and have no na- 
tional religion; it favors none, it persecutes none, it 
recognizes none; it deals only with the political in- 
terests of the people, and has nothing to do with 
their religious intereats further than to maintain 
their religious liberties and protect their equal re- 
ligions rights. That is what the principle of total 
separation of Church and State means; and that is 
the general theory taken for 1 In every line of 
our national Constitution, ithout it, there could 


be no government of the people, by the people, for 
the people” ; without it the liberties of the individual, 
the natural rights of man, would vanish altogether. 
So long as the State exists by the sole will of the peo- 

le, the people's liberties are self-protected and there- 
kba safe; but 30 soon as it becomes in any degree, 
directly or indirectly, dependent on the Church, the 
people’s liberties in that same ** must depend on 
the will of those who govern the Church. What 
fate in that case awaits the people's Hbertles, history 
with terrible plainnens tells. 

It is eminently fitting, therefore, on this pua day 
of the nation’s Centennial year, to recur to the funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution, and to addrese 
to you our plea for a higher fidelity to it. The duties 
it imposes on the people with respect to the better 

rotection of equal rights in religion are too little 
heeded or understood; and the public dangers which 
flow from this neglect are so grave, yet so insidious 
and unpercelved, that no excuse is needed for this 
appeal. Not in the spirit of partisans, seeking some 
selfish advantage over their fellow-citizens, but rather 
in the spirit of patriots, concerned for the common 
welfare of thelr countrymen and the universal inter- 
ests of mankind, do we now, weighing well our 
words, deliberately and solemnly affirm these proposi- 
tions to be vital and momentous truths :— 

1. The Constitution of the United States is built 
on the principle that the State can be, and ought to 
be, totally independent of the Church: in other 
words, that the natural reason and conscience of man- 
kind are a sufficient guarantee of a happy, well- 
ordered, and virtuons civil community, and that free 

opular government must prove a failure, if the 
Church la suffered to control legislation. 

2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens 
without exception, under the Constitution, are abso- 
lutely equal, ‘ 

3. These equal religious rights and liberties include 
the right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, 
the unrestricted exercise of his own religious opin- 
ions, ao long as they lead him to no infringement of 
the equal rights of others; and not to be compelled, 
on the other hand, by taxation or otherwise, to sup- 
port any religious opinions which are not his own. 

4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not 
— in the slightest degree upon conformity to the 
opinions of the majority, but are 3 to thelr 
fulleat extent by those who differ from the majority 
fundamentally and totally. 

5. Christians possess under the Constitution no re- 
ligious rights or liberties which are not equally 
shared by Jews, Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, 
materialists, rationalists, freethinkers, sceptica, infi- 
dels, atheists, pantbeiste, and all other classes of cit- 
izens who disbelieve in the Christian religion. 

0. Public or national morality requires All lawa and 
acts of the government to be In strict accordance with 
this absolute equality of all citizens with respect to 
religious rights and liberties, 

7. Any infringement by the government of thia ab- 
solute equality of religious rights and liberties is an 
act of national immorality, a national crime commit- 
ted againet that natural justice“ which, as the Con- 
stitution declares, the goverrment was founded to 
“establish,” 

8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more 
faithfully the equal religions rights and liberties of 
all the citizens are not the “enemies of morality,” 
but moral reformers In the true sense of the word, 
and act in the evident interest of public righteonsness 
and peace, 

9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one 
class of religious believers any legal privilege, advan- 
tage, or immunity which is not equally enjoyed by 
the community at large, are really enemles of mo- 
rality,“ unite Church and State in proportion to 
their success, and, no matter how ignorantly or inno- 
cently, are doing their utmost to destroy the Consti- 
tution and undermine thia free government. 

10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their 
equal religious rights and liberties, by encour 
the free movement of mind, promotes the establish- 
ment of the truth respecting religion; while violation 
of these rights, by checking the free movement of 
mind, postpones the triumph of truth over error, and 
of right over wrong. 

11. No religion can be true whose continued exist- 
ence depends on continued State aid. If the Church 
has the truth, {t does not need the unjust favoritiam 
of the State; if it has not the truth, the iniquity of 
such favoritism ia magnified tenfold. 

12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose 
continued existence depends on continued Injustice, 
If the Church teaches good morals, of which justice 
is a fundamental law, it will gain in public respect 
by penctising the morals it teaches, and voluntarily 
offering to forego Its unjust legal advantages; if It 
does not teach good morala, then the claim to these 
unjust advantages on the score of its good moral in- 
fluence becomes as wicked as It is weak, 

13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of 
pood mora] influences or of bad, no particular relig- 
on and no particular church has the least claim in 
usticé upon the State for any favor, any privi- 
ege,anyimmunity. The Constitution Is no respecter 
of persons and no respecter of churches; its sole of- 
fice is to establish civil society on the principles of 
right reason and impartial justice; and any State aid 
rendered to the church, being a compulsion of the 
whole people to support the Church, wrongs every 
citizen who protests againat such compulsion, vio- 
lates impartial justice, seta at erga the first nci- 
ples of morality, and subverts the Constitution by 
ae the fundamental idea on which it is 

uilt, 

If these propositions are true (and who can show 
that they are not true, or not in strict conformity 
with the tenor and spirit of the Constitution?) we re- 
apectfully aubmit to you that they merit the attention 
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of every enlightened and patriotic statesman, and of 
every just and large-minded citizen. They show 
that, as a nation, we are not to-day living in harmo- 
ny with our own great national idea,—that a new “‘ir- 
repressible conflict,“ anauspected by the vast major- 
ity, is certain to involve us once more in civil convul- 
sion, unless its causes are removed. Either our 
Constitution must be changed to suit our practices, 
or our practices must be chan to suit our Consti- 
tution. The principle of secular government of the 
people, by the people, for the people,“ must be event- 
ually abandoned, or eventually obeyed more faithful- 
ly. The issue touches the very existence of our politi- 
cal system, which cannot long survive in open viola- 
tion of the very ideas which gave it birth. By ex- 
empting church property from taxation ; by supporting 
chaplains out of the public treasury; by appropriating 
ablic fands for sectarian institutions; by permitting 
ible-reading and other religious services in the pub- 
lic schools, and thus perverting the public schoo! sys- 
tem, for which all alike are taxed, into an instru- 
ment of religious propagandism by only a part of the 
people; by appointing religious fasts and festivals in 
the name of the government; by using the judicial 
oath instead of simple affirmation ; by enforcing on the 
entire public the observance of Sunday as the Sab- 
bath, and by various other practices too numerous to 
mention,—we unite Church and State, and fail to 
carry out the essential principle of the Constitution. 
The Church is thus permitted to selze the whole 
power of the State, and compel large classes of citi- 
zens to contribute involuntarily to the support of re- 
ligious opinions which are not their own. That is 
the result of all State favoritism to any particular 
religion; and it cannot be reconciled with the fash- 
lonable professions of regard for religions liberty. 

All these real but unacknowledged connections of 
Church and State constitute at the same time private 
wrongs, public immoralities, and public dangers. 
They sre private wrongs, felt to be such by rapidly- 
increasing multitudes of citizens, because they com- 
pel men to pay public homage to a faith which is not 
their own, and thus wound them deeply in thelr con- 
science and their ig f-zeapent, They are public im- 
moralities, because they violate the great laws of jus- 
tice, freedom, and equal rights, which are the very 
soul of political ethics. They are public dangers, be- 
cause they sanction sectarian usurpations, inflame 
sectarian ambitions, and powerfully tempt to new 
sectarian encroachmenta; beeause they create an ac- 
cumulating mass of precedents for trampling under 
foot the broad principle of the total separation of 
Ohurch and State on which our whole government is 
founded; because they habituate the people to a 
semi-ecclesiastical administration of the State, breed 
fanatical plote against religiona liberty and equal re- 
ligious rights, and chafe thousands of our best and 
noblest citizens with a consciousness of religious op- 
aes in fine, because they sow the seeds of petty 

rawis In many places over politico-religious ques- 
tions which ought never to arise, and because they 
have already brought the country face to face with 
an issue of terrible gravity, In our national politica, 
touching the future relation of the Church to tha 
ublic school system. These facta are the general 
ustification of the movement which has culminated 
in the formation of the National Liberal League, and 
for the appeal which we now make to your reason 
and conscience. 

In his Farewell Address, George Washington be- 
8 you these grave and pregnant worda ot wis- 

om: Towards the preservation of your government 
and the permanency of your present happy state, It 
is requisite not only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular oppositions to its acknowledged authority, 
but also that you resist with care the spirit of innova- 
tion upon its principles, however specious the pre- 
texts. One method of sssault may be to effect, In 
the forms of the Constitution, alterations which will 
impair the energy of the system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown.” 

The’ warning here uttered was not unnecessary. 
For years this ‘spirit of innovation upon the princl- 
ples’’ of the Constitution has been at work. A party, 
whose public advocates include acores of men high in 
— and ecclesiastical position, has been regu- 

arly organized to secure the adoption of an amend- 

ment to the Constitution which shall formally recog- 
nize ‘Almighty God as the aothor of national exist- 
nce and the source of all power and authority in civil 

vernment.“ Jesus Christ as the ruler of nations,” 
and “the Bible as the fountain of law and the supreme 
rule for the conduct of nations.” This party pub- 
lish a weekly newspaper, and have just held a con- 
vention in this city, In furtherance of their object. 
We thus see the fell "spirit of innovation upon the 
principles’ of the Constitution, against which the 
venerated Washington has so solemnly warned us, 
seeking already to undermine what cannot be di- 
rectly overthrown,” and alming a fatal blow at the 
greatest of all the great principles of that instrument. 
—the principle of the total separation of Church and 
State. The effect of thia amendment, if adopted, 
will be to make evangelical Christianity the estab- 
lished religion of the United States, and to that ex- 
tent to make Its churches the Established Church. 
Such a change would be more than a mere innova- 
tion,” —it would be a revolution, the destruction of 
this democratic republic and the substitution of an 
ecclesiastical theocracy, 

We therefore deem it our solemn duty to follow 
the wise counsela of Washington, and to “resist with 
care“ the Insidious workings of that “spirit of in- 
novation’’ which now boldly assails the very founda- 
tlon of our free government by attempting to 
“undermine what cannot be directly overthrown,” 
We see that the pretext of these ecclesiastical revo- 
lutionists is the alleged duty of ‘preserving the exist- 
ing Christian features of our government“: that is, 
the exemption of church property from taxation, 


the reading of the Bible in the public schools, the 


. Sunday-Sabbath laws, and ao forth. We see that, 


so long as these abuses continue, the advocates of 
the Christian Amendment of the Constitution oc- 
cupy a strong vantage-ground in their assaults upon 
the great charter of our liberties; that these abuses, 
having no foothold in the Constitution, posseas no 
1 of continuance in the supreme law of the 
and; and that all who are determined to perpetu- 
ate them must sooner or later rally to the standard 
of the Christian Amendment, We see, therefore, 
that the existence of these abuses is to-day a stand- 
{nog invitation and aummons to reyolutionize the 
government, a perpetual temptation to disloyalty of 
a fanatical and therefore moat dangerou kind, In 
this attitude of affaira, true statesmanship requires 
the removal of evils whose consequences can only be 
miseries, crimes, and political strife embittered by 
religious hate. 

With these facts and principles before us, we have 
voted in convention to petition Congress to recom- 
mend to the several States for adoption such a Re- 
ligious Freedom Amendment” to the Constitution as 
shal! -effectually separate Church and State In fact 
as well as in theory, and protect all individual citi- 
zens in their equal religious liberties and rights. 
We now appeal to you to give your support to this 
great measure by your signatures, your voices, and 
your votes; »nd we present these brief reasons for 


our a pe — 

1. T e “Religious Freedom Amendment” is not 
in any sense a change of the Constitution or an in- 
novation either with regard to its spirit or ita special 
provisions, On the contrary, it is a measure in pre- 
elsely the same spirit as now peryades the Conatita- 
tion, being based on the identical principle which, as 
we have shown, everywhere underlies it,—a measure 
which will only give gteater extension to this prin- 
ciple, and make it 8 in the governments of the 
several States as well as in the national government. 

2. The proposed amendment, being designed solely 
to preserve and perfect the existing secular character 
of the Constitution, is a thoroughly and wisely con- 
serrative measure, In the very best sense of the 
word. It aims, not to undermine, but to confirm 
and strengthen and enlarge what already exists, 

3. It is justly and impartially protective to all 
religions, while prohibiting special State favors to 
any. It is not hostile to any religion which is in 
favor of the equal nen liberties and rights of all 
American citizens. hoever is in favor of these 
egual rights and liberties las eftopped from accusing it 
of hostility to bis own religion. It is hostile to 
nothing but the claim to tyrannize. 

4. The proposed amendment is an eminently 
timely measure to bring forward now. The public 
school amendment of the Hon, James G, Blaine, 
already proposed in Congresa and evidently destined 
to come up for action before long, is a compromise 
between the ecclesiastical and the secular theories of 
government; if passed, it will not have the effect of 
secularizing the public schools, but will leave un- 
disturbed the chief evil to be reformed. The wel- 
fare of the country demands that no studied am- 
biguity should be permitted in a Constitutional 
amendment on this subject; and no amendment 
which, like Mr, Blaine’s, will keep the Bible in the 
schools, aud thereby fall to separate Church and 
State in the public school system, ought to be 
adopted. But the great danger of the hasty adop- 
tion of this compromise amendment, with all ita 
vagueness and ambiguity, rendera it timely and ex- 
p lent that s thoroughly secular amendment should 

o now pressed without delay upon the public atten- 
tion, that the case may not go against liberty by sheer 
default. 

5. The Rellgious Freedom Amendment“ ia a 
necessary measure, judged by a high and broad and 
enlightened statesmanship. For a hundred years the 
general tendency of our national development haa 
been In the direction of a gradually increasing libera- 
tion of the State from pre(xieting ecclesiastical 
trammels; but quick and watchful eyes are not 
wanting to detect the signs of a turn in the tide. 
The long conflict over the alavery question absorbed 
the political energies of the nation, and left dormant 
the other great conflict now beginning to reveal it- 
self reapecting the relations of Church and State. 
But now that the slavery question has been finally 
settled by a Constitutional amendment, the Church 
question is the only one of a sufficlently permanent 
and universal character to take Its place; and indi- 
cations multiply that it te forcing itself into the arena 
of political activity. The campaign of last summer 
in Ohio; the President's speech at Des Moines in 
September and hia annual message to Congress in 
December; Mr. Blalne’a public school amendment 
proposed in Congress and the countless others else- 
where; the public school planks in the platforms 
adopted by numerous State and national party con- 
ventions; and the certainty of a fresh discussion of 
the school question in the Presidential campaign of 
this summer and autumn, —all these and other signa 
point to añ impending agitation on issues involving 
the relations of Church and State which can only 
end in a new Constitutional amendment. True 
statesmanship suggesta that the amendment be auch 
as shall really end the agitation. But, unless the 
entire Constitution is to be revolntionized, no amend- 
ment can do this which does not absolutely separate 
Church and State. Other solutiona will be partial, 
sectarian, transient; that solution alone can be final. 
We therefore bold that the Religious Freedom 
Amendment” is the only measure which can per- 
manently eliminate the Church question from party 
politics, because it is the only measure which can 
ever settle that question in harmony with the Con- 
stitution. Does not true statesmanship point to its 
early adoption? 

Fellow-citizens, we must go backward or forward: 


to stand still is as impossible for nations as for men. 
Two Constitutional amendments are offered to you 
for your choice, embodying tw opposing principles 
between which human ingenu:'y will search In vain 
to finda mean. One fatally entangles the State with 
the Church, and plunges this young republic into all 
the bitterest embarrassmenta of the Old World. 
The other proclaims the absolute emancipation of 
the State from all these embarrassments, and sets 
her forever free, with her face to tha future. The 
one ylolates the whole spirit of the Constitution, 
strikes a deadly blow at the very heart of Liberty, 
and foredooms the nation to a career from which it 
may well shrink back aghast. The other carries the 
Constitution up to a higher and nobler fulfilment 
of its own matchless ideal, makea Liberty and Love 
kias each other, and sets the crown of a resplendent 
destiny on the nation’s brow. One or the other, by 
the irresistible logic of ideas and events, must in 
some form be ultimately incorporated in our funda- 
mental law: when, and bow soon, it is for you, the 

eople of the United States, to gay. But our duty 
A dlecharged. Our cause ia still thst of our fore- 
fathers, whose great Declaration of Independence 
echoea,forever “through the corridors of time“; and 
here, on the hundredth anniversary of that mighty 
word, we as solemnly declare the STATE’S TOTAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCH. Will you ratify 
this new word of freedom? 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, AT PHILA~ 
DELPHIA, JULY 3 AND 4, 1876. 


I 


Resolved, That the National Liberal League, con- 
vened at Philadelphia from July Ist to July 4th, 1876, 
respectfully petitions the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, in Congress assembled, to recommend 
to the several States for adoption such a Religious 
Freedom Amendment” of the United States Consti- 
tution as shall effect the total separation of Church 
and State in all branches and departments of the 
government, National, State, and municipal, and 
protect all American citizens in the enjoyment of 
their equal religious rights aud Lberties; that pe- 
titlons be circulated throughout the country in sup- 
port of this petition, and, if possible, a million sige 
natures to the same be obtained; and that the Board 
of Directors of the National Liberal League are here- 
by instructed to carry this resolution into effect. 

II. 

Resolved, That we recommend and urge the forma- 
tion of a local auxiliary Liberal League in every city, 
town, and village of the country where ten brave men 
and women can be found to take the lead in the mat- 
ter, for the purpose of instituting earnest and com- 
bined agitation in favor of equal rights respectin; 
religion, and in favor of such a Constitution 
Amendment as shall guarantee them. 


III. 
Resolved, That all American citizens, whether or- 
thodox or heterodox, Christian or non-Christian 

ossese AD equal natural right to hold, to utter, and 
5 all orderly and peaceable means to propagate their 
private religious opinions; that they al s8e8s an 
equal right not to be taxed, directly or indirectly, for 
the support of religious opinions they do not hold, 
of religious societies of which they are not voluntary 
members, or of religious services they do not person- 
ally approve; that they all an equal right 
to employ their time, and the whole of it, as they 
judge fit, just so long as they commit no positive 
trespass on the equal rights of others; that they all 
possess an equal right to enjoy for seven days of the 
week all public libraries, art-galleries, museums, 
parks, gardens, thoroughfares, or other institutions 
or facilities for the support of which they are taxed, 
and not to be debarred from such enjoyment on San- 
day because a partof the people do not choose to 
avail themselves of these things on that day; in fine, 
that they all posseas an equal right to live undera 

overnment which shall respect all men's private re- 
igion, but favor no man’s. 

5 IV. 

Resolved, That morality is the supreme interest of 
civil society: that its foundations lle in the natural 
relations of man to man; that Its great laws of right 
and wrong shine by their own light, and are only 
darkened when thrast under the bushel-basket of 
ecclesiastical patronage; that truthfulness, honor, In- 
tegrity, courage, self-respect, patriotiem, are natural 
and not theological virtues; and that such virtues as 
these, fostered by the establishment of a thorough 
civil service reform and the abolition of machine 
politics, are the sole fountain of that purified public 
morality for which every upright citizen longs. 


Wa 

Resolred, That, so long as the Church insists on 
retaining its present political privileges, in violation 
of justice, liberty, and equal rights, it ia guilty of 
oppression, sets an example of public unrighteous- 
ness, renders ite social influence immoral to that ex- 
— and thua helps to demoralize the community at 
arge. 


VI. 

Resolved, That the principle of State Secularization 
means that the free State haa its own sufficient basis 
in the laws and needs of human nature, totally in- 
dependent of the Church,—that this basis is the so- 
cial necessity of maintaining equal rights in religion, 
genuine morality in politica, and educated intelli- 

ence jn all the citizens,—and that this object ia de- 
eated by permitting the Church or any other organ- 
ization to nsurp {ts own authority in any degree. 


Resolved, That we affirm the immense moral im- 


portance of the principle of State Secularization, and 
the moral obligation of al) good citizens, irrespective 
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of their religions creede, to join heartily in the move- 
ment to carry it more consistently into practice. 


VIII. 
Resolved, That the State Seeularization question 
can never be got out of politics until It is settled for- 
ever by being settled rig * 


Resolved, That the Liberal League movement has 
nothing whatever to do with the Christian or any 
other re as such, either to favor or to oppose it; 
that it {a directed simply ainst certain glaring polit- 
ical usarpations of the Church, certain actual and 
grievous interferences by it with the State; that the 
puspos of this movement is eminently positive, de- 

ensivyo, and constructive, not negative, aggressive, or 
destructive, since it only seeks to carry out more 
faithfully the principle of divorce between Church 
and State on which the Constitution was founded, 
and thus fulfil Washington's ideal of a purely secular 
State; that the Christian or anti-Chriatian character 
of this movement is solely a question of private inter- 
retation, to be answered by each member of the 

iberal League according to his own definitlon of 
Chrietianity ; that all citizens who favor the total sep- 
aration of Charch and State are in good faith cordial- 
ly invited to work with us; and that no Christian can 
accuse the Liberal League of being anti-Christlan 
without thereby confessing that Christianity as he 
himself understands it condemns the separation of 
Charch and State. 


x. 

Resolved, That the National Liberal League has 
nothing to do with existing political parties as such, 
We will neither coquet with them nor be used b 
them; we propose a great polltical object in which all 

citizens of every party should unite; we will 
seek to further this object by no secresy, underhand- 
edness, or political trickery of any kind, but frankly 
appeal to public 2 and public support. Other 
things equal, we will vote for such candidates 
as favor this object, and withhold our votes from 
such as oppose it; but we shall do this in the tnde- 
pendent exercise of our individual a and 
enter as a League into alliance with no political party. 

XI, 
Resolved, That universal education is the only safe- 
guard of universal liberty; that no child in the re- 

ublic should be permitted to grow up without at 
feast a good common school education; that the pub- 
lic schoo] system cannot be sustained in equal justice 
to all except by confining It atrictly to secular instruc- 
tion; that all religious exercises should be prohibited 
in the public schools; that the permission of auch ex- 
ercises in them is a perversion of public funds ralsed 
for educational purposes to the purposes of religious 
propsgandism; and that to allow in these schools the 
present practice of Bible-reading, prayer, and singing 
of religious hymns, or the use of text-books which 
are so written as to inculcate religious dogmas of any 
kind, is a great moral wrong to large classes of 
citizens. <i 


Resolved, That the non-committal Constitutional 
Amendment, proposed in Congress by the Hon. 
James G. Blaine and reserved for action until nett 
winter, which simply provides that no public lands 
or public funds devoted to school purposes aball 
“aver be under the control of any religious sect,’’ or 
“be divided among religious sects or denominations,” 
will, if adopted, atil! leave the Protestant secta undis- 
turbed in their present collective mastery over the 
public school system, and therefore ought not to be 
adopted, unless so amended as to prevent any sect or 
n r of secla from exercising control over the pub- 
lic schools. 


XIII. 

Resolved, That the Bible, belng regarded aa a book 
of sacred character and of religious anthority by only 
a part of the people, is to all intents and 7 — a 
sectarian book; and we protest against the permis- 
sion of its use in the public schools on the pretence 
of its being a non-sectarian book, aaa manifest aya- 
sion of the trath, and a wilful disregard of the equal 
religious rights of the people, 

XIV. 

Resolved, That in no flippant or deflant hjii but 
rather with a deep desire that the national govern- 
ment should be juat to the whole people, we protest 
against the recent proclamation of President Grant, 
inviting the people to celebrate the Fourth of July 
by religious observances, We deny emphatically the 
right of the President to Issue a civil proclamation of 
any religions fast or festival, to assume ss President 
a strictly ecclesiastical function, to entangle the 
State with the Charch by interfering with the peo- 
ple’s free control of their own religious observances, 
and to cast the stigma of governmental! disapproval 
on those citizens who do not choose to comply with 
this unwarranted, officious, and impertinent invita- 
tion, We declare the manifestly increasing dispo- 
sition of the government to meddle In matters of 
religion, and to yield to the instigation of ambitions 
sectaries who take this method of establishing their 
own civil supremacy, to be a tendency of vast peril 
to the perpetuation of religious liberty. We remind 
President Grant of the nobler example of his great 
predecessor in office. Thomas Jefferson, who, a- 
cording to the historian, refused to appoint days of 
fasting or tha ving, on the ground that to do s0 
would be indirectly to assume an authority over re- 
ligious exercises which the Constitution has ex- 

ly forbidden, A recommendation from the 
Chief Magistrate, he thought, would carry with it so 
much authority that any person or sect disregarding 
it would suffer some degree of odium.” And we 
pointedly remind President Grant of his own advice 
to the people last September at Des Moines, substan- 
Cally reiterated in December in hie Annual — 2 
to Congress, but now so glaringly disregarded by 


himseli—‘KEEP THE CHURCH AND THE STATE FOR- 
EVER SEPARATE.” xv 


Resolved, That we would most scrupulously respect 
the right of — gar to enjoy thelr Sunday wor- 
ship unmolested and undisturbed; and we ask them 
to respect the equal right of those who do not choose 
to join them to enjoy their own Sundays In equal 
freedom. 


XVI. 

Resolved, That the closing of the International 
Exhibition on l is a fresh usurpation of polit- 
leal power by the Church,—a gross infringement of 
the equal religious rights and liberties of the people, 
who have all been taxed by public appropriations for 
the Exhibition,—a bitter and grievous wrong to the 
poor and mts classes, who are thus great 
measure debarred from enjoying precious advantages 
which they of all classes have the best right and the 
most need to enjoy,—and a monstrous denial of the 
religious equality of all citizens who disbelieve in the 
alleged sacred character of Sunday, 


r 


XVII. 

Resolved, That F. E. Abbot, B. F. Underwood, 
George W. Jullian, D. Y. Kilgore, James McArthur, 
W. J. Potter, R. P. Hallowell, Mre. Dr. Pratt, and 
Mrs, Kilgore, are hereby appointed a committee to 
attend the next meeting of the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission on Wednesday, July 5, to pre- 
sent the protest of the National Liberal League 
against the closing of the International Exhibition 
on Sundays. m 


XVIII. 

Resolved, That the conversion of the United States 
government into a Missionary Soclety by the present 
administration, which bas made it an avowed object 
to Christlanize the Indlans,“ and carries it out by 
employing sectarian missionaries as paid officials of 
the government, is anotberin the long and growing 
list of encroachments on the principle of secular 
government. xit 


WHEREAS, The United States statutes relating to 
the Treasury Department, Section 3517, expressly 
propao that—'Upou the coina there shall be the fol- 
owing devices and legends: upon one side there ahall 
be an impression emblematic of liberty, with an in- 
scription of the word ‘Liberty,’ and the year of the 
coinage, and upon the reverse shall be the figure or 
representation of an eagle, with the inscription 
‘United States of America’ and E Pluribus Unum,’ 
and a designation of the value of the coin:“ and 

WHEREAS, The Director of the Mint, without au- 
thority of law and on his own motion alone, has seen 
fit to inscribe on several of the coins, particularly on 
the new silver quarter-dollars and half-dollars, the 
legend In God we trust; therefore - 

Resolved, That the Director of the Mint deserves 
the severe censure of the people and dismissal from 
mia oflice for this great abuse of the trust reposed in 

m. 5 

Resolved, That placing such an inscription on the 
national coinage is analogous to striking the stars 
from the national flag and inserting the crosa in their 
stead, or throwing down the statue of Liberty from 
the dome of the national Capitol and setting up that 
of the Virgin Mary in Its place; and that auch cun- 
ning, stealthy, and dangerous encroachments of the 
sectarian spirit on the secular character of the govern- 
ment should call forth the loud and swift rebuke of 
an outraged people. 


Resolved, That we hereby appeal to the country for 
funds to carry on the vitally important work for 
which we have organized; that we belleve there is 
abundant wealth and abundant enthusiasm ready to 
aid us, just as soon as our objects are thoroughly un- 
derstood and widely known; and that we rely confi- 
dently on the generosity of the patriotic public not 
to permit this great cause to languish for want of the 
all-essential means, 


XXI. 

Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston 
INDEX to be our official organ of communication with 
the public, for the publication of announcements, ac- 
knowledgments, and other official papers of the 
Board of Directora; but that we assume oo respon- 
sibility for anything else published in ite columns, 
and claim no control or influence in its general ed- 
itorial management. 


Resolved, That the Directors are instructed to as- 
certain, if possible, by direct inquiry whether the 
Presidential candidates of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties are in favor of strictly secular govern- 
ment and of the special measures we advocate; and 
to communicate the result to the public, 


Resolved, That the resolutions of sympathy with 
this movement presented by Professor Loos on behalf 
of the German “Union of Radicals’ are received 
with pleasure and respect; and that, while the Na- 
tional Liberal League expresses no collective opinion 
on the points inquired about, we hold ourselves indi- 
vidually free to favor or to oppose any measures not 
included in the specified objects which we have organ- 
ized to accompllsh. 

XXIV. 


Resolved, That this League receives from the Michi- 
gan State Association of piritualiate Its able and ear- 
nest statement of the objecta of the National Liberal 
League, and tenders thanks for its assurance of co- 
operation in the promotion of these objects. 


Resolved, That, recognizing the obvious fact that 
the support of the objects of the National Liberal 
Diaan must depend chiefly upon the strength of 
public sentiment in their favor, we hereby tender onr 
thanks to those brave journals which now, in the 
comparative infancy of our movement, are giving it 


their encouragement and infinence on account of ita 
intrinsic excellence. 
XXVI. 


Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the 
publisher and editor of the Boston Investigator for 
their brave and earnest advocacy of the secularization 
of the government, In past years when the Liberal 
League waa unknown and when their efforts were 
but poorly appreciated. 


XXVII. 

Resolved, That we regard the bust of Thomas 
Paine now on our platform, executed in marble by 
Sidney H. Morse, for presentation to the city of 
Philadelphia, and designed for permanent preserva- 
tion in Independence Hall, as a noble and fit testi- 
monlal to his heroic and patriotic public career. 

XXVIII. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
tendered, to Mr. and Mrs. Kilgore for thelr arduous 
and efficient labors in behalf of the National Liberal 


League. 
* XXIX 


WHEREAS, The Evangelical Alliance has presented 
to the world, as the platform of a posslblecodperative 
unity among elements characterized by diversity, the 
following epitome of thought: In easentlals, unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all thinge, charity; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we adopt and promulgate as the 
true scientific basia of organization the following 
motto or epitomized statement: In things demonstrat- 
ed and certain, unity; in whatsoever can be doubted, 
free diversity; in all things, charity. 


XX. 

Resolved, That this League, while it reco 
the great importance and the absolute necessity of 

arding by proper legislation against obscene and 
ndecent publications, whatever sect, party order, or 
class such publications claim to favor, it feapproves 
and protests against all laws which, by reason of in- 
definiteness or ambiguity, shall permit the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of honest and conscientious men 
for presenting to the public what they deem essential 
to the * c welfare, when the views thus pre- 
sented do not violate in thought or language the 
acknowledged rules of decency; and that we demand 
that all laws against obscenity and indecency shall be 
so clear and explicit that none but actaal offenders 
against the recognized principles of purity shall be 
liable to suffer therefrom. 

Resolved, That we cannot but regard the appoint- 
ment and authorization by the government of a single 
Individual to inspect our mails, with power to exclude 
thereupon whatever he deems objectionable, as a 
delegation of authority dangerous to public and per- 
sonal liberty, and utterly inconsistent with the genius 
of free institutions. 


[For THE ÍNDEX.) 
THE COURSE OF HUMAN 
EVENTS.” 


A CENTENNIAL PRAYER. 


O thou, beneath whose valiant hand 

The conquest spreads from land to land, 
Till earth's extremest ends record 

Thy victory and own thee lord; 

Thou in whose image gods were fair, 

To thee, O man, I raise my prayer! 


“WHEN IN 


A hundred years of eager toil 

Have turned our wheels and tilled our soil 
Since, faithful to their proud decree, 

Our fathers made us one and free, 

And now we bid the world behold 

Our wealth increased a hundredfold. 


May memory of the sterner days 

When virtue took the place and pralse, 
Make clear the truth that wealth, apart, 
But swells the purse to shrink the heart; 
And leave ua like our fathers, atrong 

To love the right and hate the wrong. 


While science with ber dawning light 
Makes dim the guiding star of night, 
And baffled by the break of day 
Bewildered millions seek the way, 

O keep us on the course begun, 

And haste the rising of the sun! 


Build us an altar, rock on rock, 

Whore time-defying strength shall mock 
The winds and floods of doubt, till all 
Have spent their weary force and fall: 
An altar where the true may bring 

The true heart's wealth iu offering. 


Beneath a single flug unite 
‘The scattered bands that waste their might 
Agalnst the leagued hosts of vice, 
In unavaWing sacrifice; 
“And, cast ln some“ more human ‘mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old!“ * 
BELLEROSE. 
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$1507.95 
Damon T. KITonk, Acting Treasurer. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE “THOUSAND DOLLAR FUND: 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF $100 EACH FOR THE 
CENTENNIAL CONGRESS OF LIBERALS, 


April 15. A Friend in Boston (had) serris $100.00 

April 28. ay Marian Hovey, Boston (paid)........ 100.00 

April 17. Wm, H. Sayward, orchester (paid) spl 100.00 
ay 3. Fre Lecture Ass“ in, New 35 u 

May 8. Nath, O. Nash, Boston (paid). . 100. 

May] 13. Samuel L. Hull, Florence, Masa. (paid). 100.00 


$500.00 
Francis E. ABBOT, in trust. 
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John Scott, Dighton, Mass 
Wm. N. Allen, Philadelphia 
Friends at Congress of Libera 

James N. Clark, East Somerville, ‘Mass 


July rece snvipins posse dicey e- slop avineccinn ehiqeyey 


CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE, Ch. Com. Phil. L. L, 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


THe Lists of subscriptions acknowledged this 
week may not be quite complete, but Mr. Kilgore 
writes: Tell the donors they will get credit for all 
sums received either by Mrs. K. or me.“ 

A FEW applications for membership in the Centen- 
nial Congress of Liberals have been received, dated 
after the adjournment of the convention. We are 


sorry that we cannot In such cases return the certifi- 
cate of membership, as the Congress le no longer in 
existence. 

Poor GENERAL COSTER and his gallant command 
have fallen victims to the Indians, who have bloodily 
revenged the nation’s violation of their treaty rights. 
The initial wrong was ours, in allowing the invasion 
of the Black Hills by government ee and greedy 
gold-hunters. 

A. GAYLORD SrALDINo, of Anoka, Minnesota, 
sends a petition for the opening of the Centennial 
Exhibition on Sundays, signed by twenty-four citi- 
zens of that State. We are sorry to eay that it ls now 
of no use: the United States Centennial Commission 
have refused to open the doors to the people, 

A DISTINGUISHED liberal of Rhode Island has just 
conferred upon us the degree of that flery Ignatius 
Loyola of religious radicalism, Francis E. Abbot,” 
In grateful appreciation of this compliment to our 
Jesuitical proclivities, we fesue in return an INDEX 
diploma to that moderate Erasmus of the Liberal 
League movement, Thomas W. Higginson. 

Two new Liberal Leagues are reported to us - 
One is at Eureka, Michigan, with J. W. Page as 
President and Mrs, J. E. Sevy as Secretary. The 
other is at OIl Clty, Pennsylvania,—Henry McVeagh 
being President, James Robertson Secretary, and 
Walter Stevenson, James Jack, James Moore, D. W. 
McLean, and Mrs. William Jack delegates to the 
Congress of Liberals, 


THE BEST and most spirited convention of woman- 
suffragista we ever attended was that of the National 
Woman Soffrage Association at Philadelphia, on the 
Fourth of July, 1876. Mra. Mott, Mra. Stanton, Mrs. 
Lockwood, Mra. Spencer, Miss Cozzens, and a New 
York lady whose name we did not catch, all made ex- 
cellent speeches; but Misa Anthony carried off the 
palm by her ‘‘rebellious’’ speech, giving an account 
of her judicial battle with Judge Hunt and her auda- 
cious presentation of the Declaration of Rights“ In 
Independence Hall on that very morning, in defiance 
of the authorities of the occasion. It was the 
„plucklest'“ address we ever listened to. Miss An- 
thony set an example of energy and determination 
worthy of all imitation by the Liberal League. 


Mr. Morse addresses to us the following note: 
Dear Mr. Abbot,—You suggest in THE INDEX of 
June 22 that the remaining subscriptions to the 
Paine bust be sent directly to me, with the view, I 
suppose, to facilitate thelr speedier public acknowl- 
edgment. I shall be absent from home so much dur- 
ing the summer months, however, that it will be 
much more to my convenience if subscribera will 
continue to send their contributions to Mrs. Kilgore 
at Philadelphia. Tours, S. H. Morse.” It Is to be 
hoped that this enterprise will not be allowed to drag 
along all summer, as if the liberala were really indif- 
ferent to Its success. The sneers of the Orthodox 
will be as thick as flies in August, If the Paine bust 
is not soon paid for. Though not quite completed, 
it was exhibited on the platform at Concert Hall, and 
elicited a resolution of hearty approval from the Con- 
gress, together with acontribution of money on the 
spot. Mr. Morse expects to finish it in a few days, 
but it cannot be presented to the city of Philadelphia 
till the subscription ls closed up and the marble ped- 
estal purchased, Will not some one or more liberala 
possessed of means contribute promptly the amount 
(we belleve it is not over three hundred dollars) 
which is needed to complete the subscription ? 


IN THE REPORT of the Executive Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, read at the recent 
annual meeting of that body, the following passage 
occurs: Rev. Mr. Bond, at Los Pinos, and Rev. Mr. 
Danforth, at White River Junction, as agents among 
the Ute Indians, are doing a good work. Nominated 
by us, their salary is paid by the government. [The 
italica are ours.] Although this mission promises no 
brilliant result, what nobler work can we do than to 
give to the Indian a Christian civilization ? What, 
indeed? The next step will be to nominate minis- 
ters to Unitarian pulpits at the East, and get the gov- 
ernment to pay their salaries too. The Methodists 
and Unitarians are equally pleased at getting the gov- 
ernment to pay the salaries of their own mission- 
aries, The other Protestant sects and the Roman 
Catholics will want their share before long, and we 
shall have the Church fairly established tn the Unit- 
ed States as a national institution. And there are 
self-supposed liberals who see no evil In all this, but 
think it preposterous to complain of a general ten- 
dency so fatal to secular government! It is fortu- 
nate for them that others are less sleepy and less dis- 
posed to submit slavishly to such encroachments on 
the rights of the people, 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


The Centennial! Congress of Liberals was a wonder- 
ful, a dazzling success, It will mark an epoch In the 
history of the nation. It accomplished more than we 
dared to believe was really possible; it avoided perils 
which we knew to be imminent and menacing, It 
was the beginning of a definite movement, on a ecale 
of as yet unsuspected vastness, for an object identical 
with the whole future welfare of this great republic. 
If ever we exulted over an event pregnant with bless- 
ing to mankind, it was when the National Liberal 
League, on the Fourth of Jnly, 1876, completed the 
noble record of its first convention. The infant 
Hercules is born at last. 

Let us not be misunderstood, We do not measure 
the success of the Congress by numbers. If that 
were the proper test, its success must be considered 
moderate. We did not anticipate a large local zu- 
dience, nor was it Indeed as large as we hoped to see. 
But the heat of the Philadelphia sun was tropical in 
Its flerce intensity; the streets were thronged with 
eager swarms; the city was the focus of a nation’s 
jubilation over the crowning of its first marvellous 
centary; processions with bands of music paraded 
before the doors of Concert Hall, deafening the ears 
of the Ilsteners and drowning the voices of the speak- 
ers, who strove in valn to make themselves heard 
even a few feet from the stage; the endless rumbling 
of cart-wheels and of ever-passing horse-cars filled 
with uproar what might haye been the quiet inter- 
vals; the physical discomfort of the heat and noise 
was almost unendurable. Yet three hundred and 
fifty were present on Saturday, and between four and 
five hundred on Sunday; and no one on the spot 
could wonder that, at such a time, the general attrac- 
tions of the Centennial City and the mighty magnet 
of the International Exhibition drew away many 
even of the delegates of the Congress themselves. 
The only wonder was that so many remained to 
transact the business of the convention. 


One hundred and sixty-seven regularly accredited 
members, from all parte of the country, reported 
themeelves to the officers, and are now enrolled as 
charter-members of the National Liberal League. 
The Liberal Leagues of Clearfield County, Pa., San 
Francisco, Cal., New York, N. T., Oil City, Pa., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (First Liberal League), St. Joseph,“ 
Mo., Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, Mass., were rep- 
resented; as were also the ‘Freie Gemeinden“ of 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Milwaukee, the 
Radical Democracy“ of Milwaukee, the Union of 
German Radicals,” the “Investigator Society” of 
Boston, and the “First Congregation of the Religion 
of Humanity” of New York. These fifteen organiza- 
tione were represented by thirty-seven delegates; the 
rest were individual members from Iowa, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Hampahire, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Connecticut, Arkansas, New 
Jertey, Georgia, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Wash- 
ington Territory, Missouri, California, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, 
Minnesota, Canada East, and Germany. That the 
Congress of Liberals fairly represented the nation, 
and was therefore successful in this very important 
respect, is self-evident. Considering, moreover, that 
all the members were obliged to defray their own 
heavy expenses, notwithstanding these hard times, it 
is clear that one hundred and sixty-seven repre- 
sentatives of the (about) eight hundred persons who 
signed the applications for certificates of membership 
were a very creditable proportion of the whole num- 
ber; and this fact shows how deep an Interest in the 
Congress has been taken all over the country. 


But the feature of the Congress which, we confesa, 
fairly delighted us and more than compensated for 
the enormous labor, anxiety, and exhaustion of the 
long preliminary preparation, was far more important 
than this merely superficial success. We refer to the 
spirit evinced by these men and women in their col- 
Jective action. Notwithstanding a few trivial and 
transient interruptions of the prevailing harmony of 
the occasion, we venture to say that no convention 
was ever held in which good sense, good feeling, good 
purpose, and good action were more conspicuous. 
The members had come together with so evident a 
determination to accomplish the main objects of the 
Congress, that it was enough simply to explain the 
true intent aud bearing of the plane submitted in 
order to sweep away all captious objections, They 
were clear-headed, Independent, wise, generous, ap- 
preciative, sympathetic, and unmistakably in earnest. 
Depend upon it, a new day is dawning for American 
liberalism. The National Liberal League, born in 
the national climacteric of grand memories and he- 
roic traditions, has caught the spirit of the elder 
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time; it will wear the crown of ita glorious birth-hour 
* as not unworthy to Inherit such a proud distinction; 
it will win the young, the brave, the ardent, the un- 
selfish, to its noblest of all causes, and offer a feld 
for every quality that marks the hero of thought and 
of action. No longer “sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought,“ but putting ideas Into deeds, lib- 
éraliam is already beginning to make the dry bones 
rattle; and more and more, as the years roll by, will 
it give scope and career to those who burn to do some 
hero-work for liberty before they die. The National 
Liberal League calls for volunteers to take up the 
task of organizing the army of freedom; It calle upon 
those who have at once a full parse and a full soul to 
furnish the sinews of war; and this, not to subdue, 
but to free—not to conquer the Charch, but to eman- 
elpats the State, A pledge of a mighty future was 
given In the promptness, the earnestness, the practi- 
cal wisdom and intrepid spirit of the Congress of Lib- 
erals; the National Liberal League into which it re- 
solved itself will be heard from in due time, if the 
liberals of the country are not hopelessly steeped in 
apathy and sluggishnese. 

We took no notes of the proceedings, being far too 
busy for that; nor do we design to make any formal 
report of the essays, the speeches, the discussions, 
otc., In THE INDEX. The pamphlet report of the 
Congress, which will be published in due time (prob- 
ably not fortwo or three months), will supply these 
details. But enough is published in THE INDEX this 
week to show the general results of the convention. 
The Constitution of the National Liberal League ex- 
plains very fully the character of the organization, 
which ia designed to be a practical, efficient, working 
body, for the axecution of definite purposes, The 
first and most important of these is the adoption of a 
“Religious Freedom Amendment“ to the United 
States Constitution; and the grounds and reasons of 
this measure are set forth at length in the Patriotic 
Address.“ Other Important results of the Congress 
were the series of resolutions debated, amended, and 
adopted on Monday and Tuesday, July 3 and 4. 

But the list of Vice-Presidents of the National Lib- 
eral League, together with the extracta from letters 
which follow, constitute together an argument of 
irresistible force in favor of the League; and it is an 
argument which will compel the public to listen re- 
spectfully to what the League has to say. When 
such men as these declare themselves in favor of any 
liberal measure in terms so emphatic and strong, 
none but bigots will oppose and none but the mali- 
cious will sneer. No more cogent demonstration of 
the wisdom and necessity of the Liberal League 
movement is possible than is contained in that Het of 
names and the letters that back it up, which we com- 
mend to the close attention of friend and foe alike. 
Politicians will hate and fear this movement; states- 
men will cordially approve it. The secular press will 
ignore it as long as possible, and then disagree touch- 
Ing Its merits; the religious press and the pulpit will 
before long let loose upon it their bitterest denuncis- 
tions, But the people, however violent may be the 
preliminary contention, will in the end set the seal of 
their approval on the ‘Religious Freedom Amend- 
ment,“ and make it a part of the national Constitu- 
tion. Not until then will this question of State Sec- 
ularizatlon be settled; but when it le once settled, 
the whole nation, bigota alone excepted, will unite to 
bless the National Liberal League. 


eer egg — 
THE FIRST BATTLE-PIELD, 


One of the resolutions adopted by the National 
Liberal League on July 3 appointed a committee of 
nine to present in person to the United States Cen- 
tennial Commission, who were announced to hold a 
meeting on July 5in their building on the Exhibi- 
tion grouuds at Philadelphia, the protest of the 
League against the continued closing of the Exhibi- 
tion on Sundays. The committee met immediately 
after the final adjournment of the League on the 
Fourth of July, and appointed Messrs, Abbot and 
Potter to draw up a protest and present it with sult- 
able remarks on behalf of the committee, This pro- 
test (which will be found on the next column of this 
issue) was submitted to the committee on the follow- 
ing day at the Headquarters of the Press“ building, 
approved, and signed by all the members of the com- 
mittee then present, The committee then proceeded 
to call on General Hawley, President of the Com- 
mission, to inguire how and when their protest 
would be received. General Hawley, after some 
consultation, requested the committee to retarn at 
2 P. M., on the same day, to learn the decision of the 
Commission reapecting ita reception. 

Punctually appearing at the appointed time, the 


committes were informed by General Hawley’s secre- 
tary that they were to be received by the Commis- 
sion at 2 P.M. of the following day, July 6. Thie 
postponement was extremely inconvenient, as sey- 
eral members of the committee desired to leave Phil- 
adelphia that night. A note was then sent to Gen- 
eral Hawley, requesting leave for this reason to pre- 
sent the protest at once. The General soon appeared 
and announced that the Commission had adjourned 
forthe day. Nothing was left but to submit to the 
delay. 

Accordingly, on July G, those of the committee 
who could remain reassembled at the appointed 
hour, and were admitted to the Commission’s room, 
Hon. Geo. W. Biddle, of Philadelphia, was first 
heard on behalf of an immense petition, signed by 
some 60,000 workmen of Philadeiphia, for the open- 
ing of the Exhibition on Sundays at roon; and 
strong appeals in support of it were also made by 
Messrs. Blankenburg and Wilbur. We were then 
called upon to present the petition of the National 
Liberal League, and Mr. Potter was also heard in 
support of it. Mr. Isaac C. Davidson then presented 
another petition signed by 1200 workmen for the 
same object. p 

Rev. T. P. Stevenson, editor of the Christlan 
Statesman, followed in a speech against opening the 
Exhibition on Sunday. He attempted to croata 
odium against the National Liberal League by pull- 
ing out a copy of THE INDEX, and reading the De- 
mands of Liberallsm,“ as the platform of the League, 
although they had not been adopted by it or even 
submitted to it at all In that form; and he omitted 
parts of the “Demands,” especially that portion of 
the eighth “Demand” which declares that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural 
morality, equal rights, and Impartlal liberty.“ The 
effect of this omission was to convey the intimation 
that the National Liberal League is opposed to 
morality altogether! 

The grosa injustice of this garbled reading (which 
we are disposed to consider as not really intended, 
for we have a sincere respect for Mr. Stevenson's 
character as a man) made the committee desire that 
a correction should be made. So we addressed a 
note to General Hawley, requesting leave to make it. 
Leave being granted, we said that the “Demands of 
Liberalism’ were not the platform of the National 
Liberal League, which had ‘never acted on them in 
that form, but merely our individual platform in the 
paper we edited; and that Mr. Stevenson omitted 
parts in the reading which, if read, would have 
given a very different tenor to the whole. The effect 
of this statement was marked. Bat the mind of the 
Commission was already made up; and next day, as 
we learn, they voted to adhere to their previous vote 
to close the doors on Sundays. 

Thus for the firat time the National Reform Asso- 
ciation (the Christian Amendment party) and the 
National Liberal League were brought directly face 
to face. It was a defeat for the latter; but it was a 
defeat which, like that at Bunker Hill, ia a victory 
in disguise. The Church, by trampling insolently 
on the rights of the whole people and especially by 
scorning the plea of the working-men for simple jus- 
tice, is arraying against itself the great bulk of the 
people and paving the way for ita own crushing over- 
throw. But its power le immense to-day, and will 
override liberty, justice, and equal rights until the 
people have Jearned the lesson of organization thor- 
oughly. The National Liberal League is the only 
means by which these supreme Interests of human- 
ity can be protected; and such defeats as this will 
soon teach the people that they must remain slaves 
of the churches, unless they organize in Liberal 
Leagues all over the land for the defence of their 
own freedom against the tyrant. 


PROTEST 


OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE AGAINST CLOSING THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ON SUNDAYS, PRE- 
SENTED ÁT THE MEETING OF THE UNITED 
STATEA CENTENNIAL COMMIABION, ON 
THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS AT 
a Ja JULY 6, 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4, 1876, 
To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE CENTEN- 

NIAL COMMISSION : 

Gentlemen, - At one of the sessions of the National 
Liberal League, just organized at Concert Hall in 
this city, a committee, consisting of F. E. Abbot, 
B. F. Underwood, George W. Julian, D. Y. Kilgore, 
James McArthur, William J. Potter, R. P. Hallowell, 
Mrs. Dr. Pratt, and Mrs. Kilgore, was appointed and 
instructed to present to your honorable body the pro- 
test of the League against the closing of the Inter- 
national Exhibition on Sunday, together with a list 
of the officers and members. 

In obedience to these instructions, the undersigned 


members of this Committee respectfully present the 
following, as the leading reasons of this protest: 

1. The Exhibition is a National affair, sustained 
in large measure by the impartial taxation of the 
whole American people, without the least regard to 
their religious beliefs; and the equal rights of the 
whole people ye to be scrupulously 3 
the officers to whom ita management is in 
But it le a denial and infraction of their equal re- 
ligious rights to exclude the whole people from the 
Exhibition on Sundays, merely because à part of the 

ple believe Sunday to be a holy day. Such a be- 
ief justifies those who hold it in staying away from 
the Exhibition on Sundays; but it does not just- 
ify them in keeping others away from it, The 
Church has no right, under the Constitution, thus 
to impose any part of its creed on the State, or to 
claim for those who believe it any temporal advan- 

over those who disbelieve it. 

2. The closing of the Exhibition on Sundays is a 
grievous practical wrong nst the working classes, 
who especially need and would prize the educa- 
tional Influences offered in this magnificent display 
of the products of all countries, but who are now 
Ae from visiting it on the day when It is most 
convenient for them to do so, and who must in con- 
sequence either kaep away altogether, or visit it on s 
day when they must suffer an additional tax by the 
loas of their dally wages. The right of the working- 
man in this country to viselt the Exposition on Sun- 
days is certainly as good as that of the Emperor of 
Erazil and his ‘attendants, for whose convenience, it 
is reported, the Sunday restriction has been removed 
and the 3 of the day violated. 


AR g ABBOT 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. “ 
Damon T. KILGORE. 
James McARTHUR. 
WILLIAM J. Porrer. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
Mary Pratt, M. D. 
OCARRTE B. KILGORE. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


Mr. Hayes, in his letter of acceptance, speaks first 
of civil service reform as the question of “ paramount 
Interest,“ and shows that he fully and clearly appre- 
hends the nature of the reform demended. He 
pledges himself, if elected, to do all in his power to 
overthrow the doctrine, to the victors belong the 
apolls.“ He would remove the appointing power 
from the control of members of Congress; would 
make tenure of office to depend upon personal char- 
acter and the performance of duties; would return, 
therefore, to the principles and practices uf the 
founders of the government; recognizes the necessi 
of 1 civil service reform “thorough, radi 
and complete“; and, that he may have no temptation 
to use executive patronage to his own advan 
States, somewhat needlessly we think, his ‘inflexible 
purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for election 
to a second term.“ With reference to the currency, 
he regards all the laws of the United States relatin 
to the payment of the public indebtedness, the 1 
tender notes included, as constituting a pledge and 
moral obligation of the government which must in 
good faith be kept.“ He gives a cordial approval to 
the resolution upon the gurie school system; de- 
napa Bat yha 22 — most needs is iage; and 

at peace de upon the supremacy of the law; 
and assures 8 of the Southern States”? 
that his administration will be one which will ‘‘re- 
gard and cherish the Interests of the white and of the 
colored people, both and equally, and which will 
put forth ite best efforts in behalf of a civil policy 
which will wipe out forever the distinction between 
the North and South in our common country,” 
It would be difficult for any one, aside from those 
who are wedded to our present corrupt system of 
civil administration, to find any fault with the tone 
or the statements of Mr. Hayes’ letter, and it will 
undoubtedly do a geat deal toward awakening the 
interest of reformers in hia favor, and restoring his 
chances of success, so much Impaired by Republican 
folly and corruption. 


On the 25th of June Gen. Custer, with five com 
nies of his own regiment, attacked a large Ind 
village on the Big Horn branch of the Yellowstone 
River in Montana, but being surrounded by over- 
powerlng numbers, was killed, together with every 
officer and soldier of his immediate command, num- 
bering over three hundred. Major Reno, who had 
also attacked the same Indians with the remaining 
companies of the regiment and been repulsed, was 
able, fortunately, toentrench himself upon a bluff, and 
after constant fighting for two days and a night, was 
saved from Custer’s fate by the arrival of Gen. Te 
So completely was Reno surrounded that altho 
Custer and his five companies had been killed within 
a few miles of him, he knew nothing of their fate 
until after Terry’s arrival. Gen. Ouster's name had 
become well-known throughout the country, partly 
because of his services during, our civil war, more 
recently through his leadership of the Black Hills 
ex tion, and still more recently by his appearance 
before an 83 committee at Washington, 
where his outspoken testimony concerning the cor- 
ruptiona existing in connection with post-tradershipa 
is said to have given serious offence to the Prasident. 
His Life on the Plains,“ also, and his War Me- 
moirs,’’ now running in the Galary, had made his 
name familiar in literary circles, and gave promise 


*Mr. Julian authorizes the addition of his name to this 
protest, though he was not present at the time to sign it. 
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(he was only thirty-seven years of age) of a good de- 

of literary success inthe future. It is a singular 
coincidence, by the way, that his last paper in the 
Galaxy is entitled, Battling with the Sioux on the 
Yellowstone.” 


Custer's sad fate—which for his family is made ex- 
tremely sad by the death of two of his brothers, a 
brother-in-law and a nephew, all of whom were with 
him—promises to give renewed interest to the present 
difference between the Senate and House of Repre- 
mentatives concerning the transfer of the Indian 
Bureau to the War Department. The Indian Bureau 
cannot get along now without the assistance of the 
army. as is shown by the fact that General Terry was 
sent upon his expedition, at the request of the Inte- 
rior Department, to punish the Indians for leaving 
their reservation,and to compel them to return thereto. 
A transfer of the Indian Bureau to the care of army 
officers would not mean an exterminating war waged 
against the Indians, as some sentimentalista seem to 
imagine, but atricter accountability on the part of 
those having the Indians in charge, and, consequent- 
ly, leas cheating of the Indian, leas dissatisfaction on 
his part, and less frequent occasion to use the army 
to “punish” him, At present we go through the 
farce of making 4 formal treaty with an Indian chief, 
as though he were the accredited representative of a 
civilized and sovereign power, and shortly after we 
treat him as pauper, ora child, or an escaped male- 
factor, and expect the wretched savage to behave him- 
self with all the docility of Mary's little lamb," not- 
withstanding our inconsistencies. Our Indian pol- 
icy—be it dignified as peace“ or Quaker —10 s 
miserable sham, which has already cost unnecessary 
millions of money, and far too many brave men’s lives. 


The various celebrations of our Centennial Anni- 
versary seem to have been conducted throughout the 
country with satisfactory success, and, on the whole, 
with much better taste than our usual Fourth of 
July celebrations would have led one to expect. 
That at Philadelphia seems to have been carried on 
with wonderfal enthusiasm, and the illuminations 
and processions in New York and elsewhere were 
exceedingly brilliant. The orations, also, so far as we 
have been able to look them over, compare favorably 
with those delivered in previous years. It is to be 

tted that the Centennial Commissioners did not 
add to the effect of the celebration at Philadelphia 
by ordering the doors of the Exhibition to be thrown 
open to the people on Sundays, but unfortunately 
they decided, by a vote of 20 to 10, taken last week, 
to keep the doors closed on that day,—General Haw- 
ley going to the extent of declaring that he would not 
dare to vote in any other way. The vote is an un- 
fortunate one from many points of view, and is an- 
other evidence of the provincialism of the American 
mind, a provincialism which is due to more causes 
than we have spnce at present to specify, and which 
time and added knowledge will enable us to outgrow. 
It is to be hoped that the voyage to Europe, and to 
Asia also, may yet be greatly shortened and cheap- 
ened, and that many of our good and pious church-peo- 
ple may thus have an opportunity to discover that there 
are still a few things in which America may profitably 
take a few lessons from the Old World. 


The proceedings attending the National Anniver- 
gary have naturally overshadowed somewhat the ef- 
fect of the other proceedings which ordinarily would 
be of considerable interest. The National Woman's 
Suffrage Association, for instance, has held a conven- 
tion in e N R tor the purpose, we believe, of pro- 
mulgating a declaration of independence“ for wo- 
men; andthe Americah Woman's Suffrage Assocla- 
tion has also held a convention in the same place in 
order to commemorate an anniversary of the voting of 
women in the Province of New Jersey. We regret that 
we have not seen any full report of either of these con- 
ventions, * The Convention of Liberal Leagues is re- 
. to our readers in full in other columns, The 

ans of Philadelphia unveiled on the Fourth of 
July, in Fairmount Park, a monument to Humboldt; 
and in this connection, also, may be mentioned the 
fact that both Houses of Congress have voted unan- 
imously to complete the Washington Monument, and 
have appropriated $100,000 for that purpose. 


The House, we are sorry to state, has adopted the 
majority report of the Committee on the Geneva 
Award, The dishonesty of thie report we have pre- 
viously explained, and are pained to be obli to 
add to the roll of dishonor, that is, to the list of those 
who have actively supported the accepted bill, the 
names of Mr. Hale, of Maine, and, most surprising of 
all, Mr. Seelya, of Massachusetts. Mr. Seelye lea 
—.— in and may yet be president of Amherst 

ollege; he is alao a Doctor of Divinity, and many 
sd have entertained great hopes with regard to 

is congressional career. We cannot impute to him 
any intentional dishonesty In this matter, nor can we 
attribute to him the damu-the- odds spirit of Butler or 
Frye. We can only regret, therefore, the distressing 
muddle into which he has permitted himself to get. 
That Professor Seelye, however good his impulses, is 
not a man of very clear perceptions, has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated heretofore—in his advocacy, for 
instance, of the God-in-the-Constitution Amend- 
ment, and in his speech on the transfer of the In- 
dian Bureau,—but we never expected, with reference 
to a matter which involves only the plainest prinel- 
ples of morality, to find him numbered with the 
cheats and the scaluwags. 


Mr. Bristow has been before the Whiskey“ Com- 
mittee which has required him to give an account of 
the part borne by the President ln the prosecution of 
the whiskey-rings. Mr. Bristow has declined to an- 
ewer the questions of the Committee on the ground 


that conversatione between the President and a Cab- 
inet officer are mattera of highest privilege, and can- 
not be divulged on the call of an investigating com- 
mittee, If the Committee carry the matter into the 
House, the week is likely to witness a lively debate 
in Washington, Apart from thie question between 
Mr. Bristow and the Committee, there is undoubt- 
edly a great deal which the public would like to know 
concerning Grant's relations to the Whlskey“ pros- 
ecutions. Not only is Bristow allowed to depart 
from,the Cabinet without any expressed regret by the 
President, but his departure is followed immediately 
by that of Treasurer New and of Solicitor Wilson, 
the latter of whom was Bristow's right-hand man in 
the famous prosecutions, And, moreover, as soon as 
the leading men are away, Grant orders the peremp- 
tory discharge of Yaryan, Chief of the Special Agents, 
the man who did the active work of ferreting out the 
rascals, and whose good conduct and ability are ap- 
proved, in the highest terms of N by both Bris- 
towand Wilson. And on top of Yaryan’s discharge 
comes that of Colonel Dyer, the lawyer who conduct- 
ed the prosecutions at St. Lonis. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the Republicans adopted a civil servic re- 

orm plank in the Cincinnati platform, and approved 
the administration of President Grant. If the Re- 
publicans do not contrive to turn themselves out of 
office, it will be because of the stupidity or chicanery 
of the Democrats rather than because they deserve to 
remain where they are. 


The two Houses of Congress are still at a dead- 
lock with reference to the Appropriation Bills, The 
Conference Committee upon the Diplomatic and 
Consular Bill came very near to an agreement, bat 
finally failed and a new committee will probably be 
appointed. The Senate has been occupied chiefly 
since the 6th Inst., with the trial of Belknap, but has 
found time to appoint a commission of three sena- 
tora to investigate the subject of Chinese immigra- 
tion. Both Houses will unite probably in a resolu- 
tion to extend last year’s appropriations for ten days 
longer, pending the disagreement with regard to new 
appropriations. The House passed a bill ulring 
the Pacific Railroad companies to crea'e a sinking 
fund to reimburse the United States; and Pinch- 
back’s clalm for remuneration has been favorably 
acted upon by the Senate. Mr, Blalne has wa 
his position as Representative from Maine, an > 
cepted the appointment of United Statea Senator, 
tendered him by Governor Connor, in place of Mr, 
Morrill who has at last accepted the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury. Inasmuch as Mesars. Fisher and 
Mulligan, as we write, are probably before the Ju- 
dici Committee at Washington testifying with 
regard to Blalne's lettera and telegrams, it is to be 
hoped that Governor Connor may not be furnished 
with additional reason for regretting hle appolnt- 
ment, 


It is somewhat difficult to understand the news- 
paper reports of the results of the engagements 
which have thus far taken place between the Ser- 
vians and Turks. So far as we have been able to 
get at the facts the present condition of affalrs ia 
about as follows: one division of the Servian army 
and probably the maln division, under Genera 
Tchernayeff, has moved in a south-easterly direction, 
crossed the frontier, repulsed a Turkish attack, and 
is now going toward Sophia, having in front of it, 
however, a large Turkish army under Osman. A 
second division, under General Zach, which moved 
in a southerly direction, has met with a severe de- 
feat, and has elther recrossed the frontier or is near 
Novi Bazar, in Bosnia. A third division, under 
General Olympics, has also met with a severe defeat 
upon the south - western frontier; while a fourth 
division has crossed the Drina and held its own 
against Turkish attack upon the north-western fron- 
tier. A small force of 5000 Servians has crossed the 
Timok on the eastern frontier and gone into Bul- 

a, The results thus far, on the whole, appear to 

decidedly unfavorable to the Servians. The 
Turkish irregular troops are reported to have com- 
mitted terrible outrages in Bulgaria. The Prince of 
Montenegro is sald to be moving to the support of 
Zach's army, and Zach has been superseded in com- 
mand by the Servian Minister of War on account of 
his defeat. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


LonpDon, June 19, 1870. 

I have before told you of our monster petition” 
against any further grants to the Royal family until 
a statement of their present income has been laid 
before Parliament. Thie petition was presented on 
Friday last, and caused a considerable amount of 
excitement in the Hoare of Commons, The petition 
was made up into a huge roll, the signatures cover- 
ing paper of nearly a mile in length. It was rolled 
on a strong mahogany pole, and encased in brown 
American clotb, and bound with scarlet ribbon, In 
all 104,330 signatures were appended, and of these 
102,037 were in one roll, the odd 1,393 forming a small 
second volume, they haying arrived too late to be 
attached to 'the monster.“ It having been an- 
nounced that the Duke of Connaught (formerly 
known as Prince Arthur) was shortly to be married 
to the Princesa Frederica, daughter of the ex-King 
of Hanover, and that an additional £10,000 a year 
was to be asked for, besides his present income of 
£15,000, with an annuity of £6,000 to the princess in 
case she should survive him, Mr. Burt, M. P., for 
Morpeth, and other members interested iu the ques- 
tion, thought that it would be wise to present the 
petition at once, before Mr, Disraeli, with that sud- 
dennese which distinguishes him, should ask for the 
farther grant. Accordingly, on Friday afternoon, we 


deposited our monster in a carriage, with Mr. Brad- 
Jaugh and myself on guard, and followed by two 
other carriages, conveying the Misses Bradlaugh, Mr. 
Watts, M. and Mme. De Lubez, Mr. Smith, and Mr, 


Ramsay, we trotted away through Hyde Park to the 


House of Commons. Seven of us had a statuto 
mght to accompany the petition, and Mr, Bradlau 
and Mr. Watts walked first, carrying the large roll be- 
tween them; I followed with the smaller one, and 
four othere brought up the rear. 

Westminster Hall is probably known by many of the 
readers of THE INDEX, It is a huge hall, forming 

art of the Houses of Parliament, opening into 

alace Yard. Along one side are a number of 
smaller halls, courts of justice; along the other are 
ranged statues of English monarchs. At the end of 
the hall, opposite the door, is a great flight of steps, 
leading to the corridor through which ia reached the 
outer lobby of the Commons House. No one, with- 
out a ticket of admission, may pass along this sacred 
corridor. A number of people had con aled in 
Westminster Hall, and greeted us with loud cheers 
as we entered, carrying the petition along the whole 
length of the Hall. The noise brought out the 
white-wigged barristers from the courte, surprised at 
so sudden a disturbance of the usual stately calm, 
and the cheers heralding our approach penetrated to 
the House above, and gave notice of the anti-royalist 
petition, At the entrance to the corridor the way 
was barred by the police, who kept back the crowd, 
und it was only by some persistence that the mystic 
seven got through. The outer lobby reached, we 
were surrounded by an 1 throng of gentle- 
men walting admission to the galleries of the House. 
Passing through these, we entered the second cor- 
ridor, and there waited awhile, as the bell was ring- 
ing for a division, and nothing could be done till that 
waa over. Only members and peers of the realm 
were admitted to the serene atmosphere in which we 
now found ourselves, and many questions assailed 
us as to what signified the huge roll over which the 
tall figure of our chief stood guard, erect and motion- 
less as a soldier on duty. The division over, Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Macdonald appeared and led the way 
into the inner lobby, thronged with members, who 
crowded curiously round the roll, as it was placed on 
the door-mat, the uttermost limit of intrusion per- 
missible to non-members. 

Mr. Burt ls a man of some mark in the House, be- 
cause of the force behind him. He was sentthere by 
the sturdy miners of Northumberland, and is now 
supported by them, while he pleads their cause in 
the House. He is a quiet, modest, loyal-hearted 
man, speaking with the accent of his fellows, the 
“Northumbrian burr, but e also with direct- 
ness and force, so that he is always listened to in the 
House with attention and respect. Heis recognized 
us one of the working-class representatives, and as 
such he was selected to present the petition. Mr. 
Macdonald, M. P., for Stafford, is the President of 
the Miners’ Association, and wields a considerable 
power in the country. He, too, has spoken boldly 
against the wasteful expenditure of pnblic funds on 
the Branswick family, and was therefore asked to 
share with Mr. Burt the duty of presenting our 
monster; the smaller roll was also committed to 
bis care. The petition was carried within the House 
by these two gentlemen, and was hailed with some 
cheering, some laughter, and some marks of disap- 
probation, and there it stands to witness to the dis- 
pleasure testified by upwards of 104,000 English citi- 
zens towarde Royal grants, a displeasure shared by s 
huge additional mass whom lack of time and labor 
alone prevented us from reaching. 

The London and provincial press report the pro- 
ceedings, a notice being inserted ju every paper I 
‘have seen. They characterize it as an unusual in- 
cident,” ‘a remarkable petition,” “an extraordinary 
Learn if or monster petition,” and many seem 

oubtfdl as to what such a demonstration may por- 
tend. Meanwhile the crown is drifting into rougher 
and rougher waters. The large towns furnish enthu- 
siastic andiences which cheer to the echo every re- 

ublican utterance. I have lately chosen as the title 
or a political lecture the question: Republic or Em- 
pire: which?’ and the answer rings back ever in 
scornful laughter at the Empire, in loving welcome 
to the Republic. Disraeli continues to play our game 
by disgraceful pry in the government patronage. 
The ex-King of Hanover, s turned-out refugee from 
Germany, who was rejected as not good enough for a 
petty German kingdom, is raised here to the rank of 
an English general, and hla son is made into a 
colonel. To add to the ex-king's qualifications, he is 
blind, and, therefore, especially well-fitted to perform 
his duties. Bitter is the indignation felt by honest 
n that onr army should be thus degraded 
and that a cast-off German king should be elevated 
to the command of English soldiers, To still further 
improve matters, a certain Prince Louis of Batten- 
burg, another German adventurer, has just been 
raised to the rank of lieutenant in the navy over the 
heads of one hundred and fifty-seven of his seniors, 
haning qualified himself for his advancement by 
attending the Prince of Wales in hie Indian tour. 
He has been appointed to a ship, so that he may 
draw hie full pay, and has then been immediately 
granted leave of absence! And yet people over here 
talk of American corruption. The fact is that you let 
vulgar common ple profit by the corruption, and 
that is manifestly wrong. No one would say any- 
thing to you, if you would be discreet enough to make 
people into princes before you permit jobbery on 
their behalf. 

Lord Amberley’s work, published posthumously, 
on the religious beliefs of the world, seems likely to 
create some interest and excitement. It is issned to 
the public to-day, copies for review being distributed 
earlier, A short preface has been written to It by 
Lord Amberley’s mother, the Lady Russell, who is 
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said to be an earnest Christian. This introduction is 
only a veiled apology for the work, entreating those 
who may feel pained by the attacks on religion con- 
tained in the book, to remember that the views ex- 
pressed therein were formed after earnest and careful 
thought, and that the author himself snffered in re- 
signing hla creed, The book is dedicated to Lady 
Amberley in a few worde that remind one of MIll’s 
dedication of his work on Liberty to his beloved lost 
wife, Lord and Lady Amberley were knit together 
by the closest ties of love and thought, and the hus- 
band scarce recovered from his wife’s death during 
the short time that he survived her. They were bur- 
led side by side in unconsecrated ground by their 
own expressed desire; but since the funeral of Lord 
Amberley their grave has been desecrated, and the 
dead les have been removed Into ‘‘hallowed”’ 
und. Few outrages more thoroughly cowardly 
ave been 8 on freethought during late 
years than this insult to the helpless dead. 

T am just now going off to lecture on the question: 
“Te the Church of England worth preserving?” 
The town is Birkenhead; the population churchy. 
Every lecture given here on this subject has been in- 
terlarded with objections in the form of vegetables, 
eggs, and stones, and I am a little curious to see my 
audience. It seems so disgraceful to have meeti 
broken up in this fashion, that I haye deliberately 
chosen disestablishment for my subject, desiring to 
dee if n cannot be held in favor of it, 
spite of the Church folks. It is consoling to know 

at violence of this kind is always the sign of a fall- 
ing cause, and that the Church ia most effectually in- 
jured by ita friends acting in this fashion, since it 
eee all decent people with a party which uses 
such weapons, If I escape safely from these Church 
—— I will duly relate my experience ln my next 
etter. 


Communications. 
PROUDHON AND HIS CRITIC. 


BY BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


The student of Proudhon must have laid down 
Tue Ixpex of June 22d, 1 Stephen Pearl 
Andrews“ article on ‘Proudhon and his Translator,“ 
with a feeling of pleasure not unmixed with pain; 
pleasure at meeting at last with an elaborate and 
scholarly criticiam of this author and bis work, deal- 
ing in argument rather than ridicule; and pain at 
finding this same criticism so alloyed with error and 
and careless misstatement as to greatly detract from 
its value. The wicked lies and stupid sneers with 
which the presa has almost uniformly greeted the 
translation into English of What is Property? I 
have chosen not to notice, believing that a book 
which cannot defend itself against assaults of such a 
character had better die at once; but when so able 
and keen acritic as Mr, Andrews is known to be 
carelessly misrepresente—by implication rather than 
direct atatement—the theories advocated in the work, 
justice to his author's memory compels the translator 
to fulfil the duty imposed upon him by the function 
which he has assumed, by entering a protest and in- 
aisting on fair play, Those who have intelligently 
read the book already, will discover, without further 
help of mine, the discrepancy between Proudhon’s 
doctrines as stated by himself and the idea that a 
novice would form of them in taking them at second- 
hand from Mr. Andrews, That those also, whose 
knowledge of Proudhon ja yet to be acquired, may 
appreciate this discrepancy, I shall endeavor, as far 
as possible, in this article, to “let the master speak 
for himself.” Before proceeding, however, to a de- 
tailed examination of the matter in hand, I must first 
thank Mr. Andrews for his handsome recognition of 
Proudhon’s virtues and abilities, and his clear and 
accurate insight Into his character, Had he under- 
atood his writings as well as he understands the man, 
there would be no call for this expression of dissent. 

The first point calling for attention ia the critic’s 
assumption that Proudhon, in saying that property 
ia Impossible,“ meant that it cannot exist even tem- 
porary orcontingently, He says: But if property 
s impossible, then it cannot exist; and if it cannot 
exist, then it does not exist; and why should M. 
Proudhon write a big book to do away with what does 
not and never did have any ezistence?“ Now let us 
listen to Proudhon (page 40, outlining his arguments): 
“Considering the fact of property in itself, we shall in- 
quire whether this fact is real, whether it exlets, 
whether It is possible. Then we shall discover, singu- 
larly enong , that property may indeed manifest itself 
accidentally ; but that, as an tnatitutton and spree le, 
it is mathematically impossible, So that the axiom 
of the school—abactu ad posse valet consecutio from 
the actual to the possible the inference is good—ie 
greu the lle as far as property Is coneerned.“ True, 

r. Andrews says Immediately afterwards: “Of 
course the literal meaning of what he says is absurd“; 
and proceeds to show what he really did mean; but 
then where is the pertinency of our critic’s first argu- 
ment? Why should Mr. Andrewa write half a para- 

ph to refute what Proudhon never did mean? 
he only affect of such a course ia the same as that 
which the former repeatedly charges upon the latter's 
writings, viz.; the confusing of the reader's mind. It 
is virtual misrepresentation, 

In the next two paragraphs we find the same thing 
repeated. The critic first makes the following luci 
statement of Proudhon’s understanding of the word 
property, for which be deserves great credit, nearly 
all previous critics having failed to grasp and state 


this vital point: ‘‘What he means by property is that 


subtle fictlon which makes that mine or thine of 
which we are out of posseasion, for which we have 


no present use, but which by this subtle tle we may 
recall at our option, using it, in the meantime, to sub- 
jugate others to our service, by taking increase for its 
use, In the form of rent, Interest, and the like.“ 
Then, after warning (very properly) his readers that 
unless this sense of the term property is constantly 
borne in mind, the author is certain to be misunder- 
stood, he immediately dismisses it from his own 
mind, and indulges in the following remarks: ‘‘It is, 
however, not true that property, even so restricted in 
definition, is robbery, pure and simple. It is not pro- 

rietorship, but the use of proprietorship, to extort 
nerease, which is vicious in principle,” hat is the 
meaning of this sudden twist in the critic’slogic? If 
this ‘‘viclous use of proprietorship” is the very thing 
which Proudhon regards as the essence of proprietor- 
ship, how can Mr. Andrews deny that property, ac- 
cording to Proudhon's restricted definition, is rob- 
bery? The state of the reader’s mind, when he 
reached this point of the criticism, must have been 
“confusion worse confounded.” Indeed, the present 
writer hardly dares follow this line of thought fur- 
ther, for fear that, despite his intimacy with the 
views in question, he will begin to feel muddled 
himself. 

The critic next falls into the error of supposing 
that hie author favors the forcible intervention of so- 
ciety te control the property relatione of Individuals. 
This misapprehension, in view of the slightly mis- 
leading character of some of Proudhon’s phrases, ls 

y excusable; but a close reading reveals the 
act that the only contro) which he favored is that 
which is exercised, not through institutions based on 
physical force, but through the natural o on of 
the law of aquitable exchange. ‘‘He (Proudhon) 
also leaves us very much in the dark as to the precise 
social machinery by which he would have the world 
organized and run. He is far more specific with re- 
gard to what be would abolish than with regard to 
what he would construct.“ Why should he trent of 
organization In a work devoted to analysis? This 
objection is thus answered by Proudhon in the clos- 
ing passage of his preface: On the following condi- 
tiona, then, of subsequent evidence, depends the cor- 
rectness of my preceding arguments: the discovery 
of a system of absolute eq ty in which all existing 
institutions, save property, not only may find a place, 
bat may themselves serve as instruments of equality: 
individual liberty, the division uf power, the public 
ministry, etc.,—a system which better than property, 
guarantees the formation of capital and keeps np the 
courage of all; which, from a superior point of view, 
explains, corrects, and completes the theories of asso- 
ciation hitherto proposed, from Plato and Pythagoras 
to Babeuf, Saint Simon, and Fourier; a system, final- 
ly, which, serving as a means of transition, is imme- 
diately applicable.“ Proudhon was no less keenly 
alive to the necessity of organization than is Mr. An- 
drews himself. He fulfilled the above promise in his 
subsequent works by developing bis theory of mutual- 
ism, which was to find its first external expression in 
the organization of credit on a gratuituus basis by a 
system of banking which he devised, the results of 
which would be so vast and beneficent that one fears 
to present even the barest outline of them, for fear of 
so awakening the incredulity of the reader as to blind 
him to the truth of the principles involved, 

Mr. Andrews next objects to Proudhon’s use of the 
term anarchy to denote order, for the reason that, 
while the Greek arché, from which it is derived, 


meant both personal government by arbitrium and 
the government of inherent laws and principles,’ 
Proudhon confined it to the former of these ideas. 


It is difficult to see why be had not as good a right to 
confine it to the former, aa had Mr. Andrews, when 
— the word Pantarchy, to confine it to the 
atter. 

The worst Instance of misrepresentation, however, 
contained in the whole criticiam, occursin the follow- 
{ng sentences: At the 56th page the author pro- 
pounds the theory that there was a primitive state of 
social equality; that our departure from it ie a de- 
generacy; that we are to return to that state of nat- 
ure, etc. Surely our social theories are in advance of 
that idea now. Man never returns to prior condi- 
tions. He advances to new conditions which repro- 
duce the spirit of primal States, but in still newer 
forms, which embody also the good of what now is, 
We pass from an undifferentiated state to differentia- 
tion, and thence not backward but forward to inte- 
gration, So the equality which Proudhon so aspired 
after will never come in the simple primitive form, 
but it will come in a higher and scientifically adjuat- 
ed form,” Now, itis assumed here that Proudhon 
said the precise opposite of what he really did say. 
Sapporo we compare thla rendering of the 56th page 
with the 50th page itself (and I aak any fair-minded 
person if it łe not expressed in terme so unmistakably 
plain that no ordinarily careful reader could fail to 
understand it): To N original equality in hu- 
man society ls to admit by implication that the pres- 
ent Inequality is a degeneration from the nature of 
this society,—a thing which the defenders of property 
cannot explain. But I infer therefrom that, If Prov- 
idence placed the firat human beings In a condition of 
equality, it was an indication of its desires, a model 
that it wished them to realize in other forma ; just as 
the religious sentiment, which it planted in thelr 
hearts, haa developed and manifested itself In various 
ways. Man has but one nature, constant and un- 
alterable: ha pursues it through instinct, he wanders 
from it through reflection, he returns to it through 
judgment; who shall say that we are not returning 
now?” And yet, In the face of this, Mr. Andrews 
would have us believe that Proudhon wanted to go 
back, not only to the old spirit, but to old forma! 
The fact is, the idea expressed by Mr. Andrews in hie 
formula of unism, duism, and triniam, was complete- 
ly developed by Proudhon in 1845 in his Contradfc- 
tions Economiques (the only difference being that the 


latter used the terme thesis, antithesis, and synthe- 

sis), and for him to say that “Proudhon never at- 

tained to it?’ is almost impudent. Proudhon bor- 

rowed it from Hegel, to whom he credited it; and 

Colonel William B. Greene traces it back even fur- 

e than this, finding its origin in the Jewish Kab- 
ala. 

The criticieam of Proudhon's remarke upon equal- 
ity is, I confeas, partially correct. He claimed too 
much when he said that equality was synonymous 
with society, and made a more accurate statement 
afterwards in calling it a sine qua non of society; but 
that thie trivia) error affords a ‘‘loophole of — to 
the proprietor of ae grade” from the crushing 
logic of the rest of the work, I utterly fail to see. 
I must not close without referring to the animus of 
Mr. Andrews’ article, which is best exhibited in his 
statement that Proudhon belongs as definitively to 
the past, at thie day, and to the mere history of ideas, 
as Ptolemy after Copernicus,” Has it come to this, 
then, that in this fast age we progress eo rapidly 
that a single decade suffices to blot out the memory 
and destroy the usefulness of one of whom the Pan- 
tarch even is compelled to speak so highly? The bint 
is a very broad one; and it does not take the eye of 
Argus to discover that the Copernicus of our soctal 
system is named Stephen Pearl Andrews; and when 
Proudhon’s translator is advised to waste no further 
time on auch a useless task, but to be sure that he 
1a doing the “best thing possible,“ it is evident that 
the best thing possible, in the critic's view, is to join 
the Pantarchy, and work therein, The whole article 
is an almost shocking revelation of the ce of 
the Pantarch in persisting in selfishly subordinati 
what he considers the comparative worthlessness o 
others to what he considers his own superlative 
worth, 

rn — my 
“GooD TO DIE BY.” 
EDITOR INDEX :— 

The old saying that “infidelity will do to live b 
but not to die by,“ has been so often repeated bot 
by the clergy and laity, that among them it is ac- 
a 4 as true without questioning. Until their 
minds can be dlsabused of this error, we never can 
get them to accept our views in regard to the inapira- 
tion of the Bible, We may be able to convince them 
that the Bible is not the inspired word of God, but 
cg Bolg still cling to the Christian religion, so lon 
as they can be Induced to believe that even an infide 
cannot die without the consolati¢n of the Church, 
and that he always recants and joins the church 
before he dies, if he be not cut off suddenly. 

If we cannot consistently die, as we live, infidels, 
then the sooner we recant and go back to Christ- 
janity, or some other religion that we can live and 
die by, the better; but I am persuaded that inf- 
delity will do to die by, just as well as to live by, 
and that an Infidel can pass through the dark val- 
ley with as much fortitude, peace, and resignation 
as the Christian can. Death has no terrors to him 
who has been true to himeelf and lived up to his 
honest convictions of duty; no guilty conscience 0 
there to accuse him of sin. He does not acknowl- 
edge its existence, because, if the Bible be not God's 
word, there Is no sin, for sin is the violation of God's 
law as revealed in the Bible. To the infidel death 
is but the passage into an unknown and untried fut- 
ure, Now a death-bed, it has been truly said, fe 3 
“detecter of the heart’’; and until we bave by our 
death-bed confessions convinced the people that this - 
old saying about infidels not dying without calling in 
the aid of the Church is not true, we ought not to 
expect them to accept our views. Our death-bed 
confessions alone will be accepted by the Orthodox 
as honest and sincere. They ae not give us credit 
for being honest In our opinion while we are enjoy- 
ing life and good health, but say, ‘‘Just wait till 
he comes to his dying bed, and he will talk differ- 
ently; he will then recant.“ 

The consistent death of one infidel will do more to 
convince such people than all the evidence and logic 
we can produce that the Bible is not the inspired 
word of God. Is not the Christian always on the 
alert to secure the testimony of the dying saint as to 
the truthfulness and consolation of his religion? 
Whe then should we neglect such testimony when 
we know that it has so much welght with our Christ- 
ian friends? 

My object in writing the above is to try and im- 
pas upon the minds of all those who do not believe 
n the inspiration of the Bible the importance of see 
ing to it that their death-bed confessions give out no 
uncertain sound, and also that their dying declara- 
tion on this most important . recelve due pub- 
lieity. Let ev one now, while in good health, 
while his mind is not weakened by disease nor dis- 
tracted by thoughts of g from friends, commit 
to writing his views on this subject, and also what 
ceremonies he would have observed at his funeral 
This would enable us to dispense with the services 
of the clergy. Every one owes it to the living to give 
hia dying testimony as to the honesty of his convic- 
tions, Mors. 

Enon VALLEY, Pa. 


“THe PRESBYTERIAN CLERGY are the loudest, the 
most intolerant of all secta; the most tyrannical and 
ambitious, ready at the word of the law-giver, if such 
a word could now be obtained, to put their torch to 
the pile, and to rekindle in thia virgin hemisphere 
the flames in which their oracle, Calvin, consumed 
the poor Servetus, because he could not subscribe the 
proposition of Calvin, that magistrates have a right to 
exterminate all heretics to the Calvinistic creed. They 
pant to reéstablish by law tbat boly inquisition 
which they can now only Infuse into public opinſon.“ 
—Jefferson'a Works, Vol. IV., pp. 358, 322, 
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THE INDEX Zim 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: P 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiaaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to Its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pore of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and od- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mast 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a grent NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this mavement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 
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The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
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Regular editorial contributions will con- 
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inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high po- 
sition. Mr. Vovsey has kindly consented to 
fornish every fortnight a LONDON LETTER 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and euch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render poasible. 
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try. The most liberal terms are offered. 
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with the money in each case. 
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ANOTHER new Liberal League is reported to us at 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. President, Mrs. Mary Over- 
ton; Secretary, Willlam B. Harrison, 

Ar Toronto, Canada, the International Young 
Men's Christian Association has just held its twenty- 
first annual convention. The report of the commit- 
tes announced 704 organizations on this continent, 
with a total membership of 80,933. 

A BUBSCRIBER suggests that the Christian secte- 
ries who have shut up the Exposition on Sundays be 
required to hold themselves responsible for the threat- 
ened financial deficiency. If that propoaltion could 
be carried out, it might have the effect of precipitate- 
ly opening the doors. 

Ir you wish to ald powerfully in the Liberal 
League movement, go to the editor of your local 
paper and persuade him to publish as much as possi- 
ble of the proceedings of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, contained in last week's INDEX. All the 
League movement needs is to be known: ite im- 
mense moral force will do the rest. But the press 
will let it alone as long as poselble, and every live 
liberal has a work in this direction which can be and 
ought to be done at once. 

TRE WHEELING [West Virginia) Intelligencer re- 
marks: It has leaked ont that the date of Mr. Dan- 
ford’s letter agreeing to bea candidate for reélection 
to Congress shows it to have been written on Sunday. 
It this is true, that he was actually guilty of writing a 
political letter on Sunday, it affords good grounds for 
defeating him, and sending some fellow to Washing- 
ton who will date his Sunday letters on Saturday.“ 
The latter suggestion jokingly illustrates the kind of 
morality which ia the glory of plous politicians. 

Tue Sroceron (California) Daily Independent of 
July 7, in its account of the procession on the Fourth, 
says that it had a car containing four beautiful 
plaster-busts of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Tom Paine, and a fall length statue of the God- 
deas of Liberty standing on a pedestal upon which 
were painted in gilt letters names of heroes of the 
Revolution, On elther elde of the Goddess were 
gilded columns supporting an arch thrown over her 
head bearing the motto; ‘These are my jewels.’ On 
the sides of the car were the names of all the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, The whole car 
was conspicuous for its pure simplicity and beauty, 
and excited much admiration.” The busts of Jeffer- 
non and Paine were the workmanship of Mr. Morse, 
who executed them on the special order of the Stock- 
ton liberala for this occasion. 

Tur Lonpon SUNDAY LEAGUE lately assembled 
at the gates of the British Museum, at the National 
Gallery, and in Hyde Park, to pasa the following res- 
olutions: “This meeting on behalf of trade and the 
industrial interests of the metropolis indignantly pro- 
teste againet the oppreasive closing of the national 
galleries and museums to those who desire to use 
them on the only day in the week when the great 
mase of the people can visit them; and farther, this 
meeting respectfully but firmly warns the present 
government that thie rational extension of public lib- 
erty has been patiently walted for and legally songht 
without avail for many years.” That is precisely 
such work as awalte the Liberal League in America, 
Only let its appeals be made, not only in the name of 
trade and industrial interests,“ but still more em- 
phatically in the name of justice, equal rights, and 
religions liberty. 

Anson MERRILL, Deputy Sheriff at Manchester, 
N. H., has just died in that city. The Daily Union 
of July 14 praises his character highly, and bears 
this testimony to the brave and peaceful manner In 
which he passed away: He was a good officer, 
active and energetic in his business. Mr. Merrill 
Was equally positive in his religious views. He be 
lleved that upon the subject of God and immortality 


he knew as much as any man, that is, nothing. He 
often expressed a wish for immortality, saying that, 
if there was a life beyond the grave, he was prepared 
to enjoy it; but if there was no life beyond, he was 
just as well off as any man who had ever lived. 
During hie last sickness, which was very brief, he 
was in the full enjoyment of his mental faculties, and. 
conversed freely till within a few minutes of his 
death. Almost the Inst words which the epoke to 
his children, who were present, were, Be brave; be 
true. . . . Press onward, ever onward in the path of 
duty.“ He died July 6, 1876, calmly, peacefully, Uke 
one going to sleep.“ Could he have died more nobly, 
or with better words upon his lips, if he had been a 
Christian? 

TAE Christian Union, if it deliberately sets 
about it, is capable of getting more muddled than 
any other journal (except one) that occurs to us: 
„President Grant’s declaration that the Bible fa the 
sheet-anchor of all our Uberties is one of those popu- 
lar and melancholy delusions which constitute the 
darkest cloud of our national future.“ It happens, 
however, to have been a light for usin our national 
past, and until Taz INDEX substitutes some other 
‘aheet-anchor’ which will hold as well, the nation 
must c ntinue to harbor the above-mentioned mel- 
ancholy delusion. The ‘secular Constitution’ which 
THE INDEX offers is not a satisfactory substitute, 
if it is to stand as an isolated Instrument; for it 
would evidently be worth nothing unleas men had 
faith in it, And the reason they have faith in it is 
because it confirms the citizen in the enjoyment of 
those rights through which alone he can find his 
highest development. The ‘secular Constitution’ 
guarantees that a man may become, withont let or 
hindrance, what the Bible would have him become, 
and for this reason it commands our respect. There 
are some cables we cannot afford to slip—certainly 
not the one THE INDEX has let go.“ Why does not 
the Christian Union prepare to dle in defence of the 
thesis that the Bible is the best Cook-Book ever pub- 
lished? Or the most accurate Railway Guide? Or 
the only divinely inspired Chess Manual? It has 
just as much to do with our “liberties” as it has 
with cookery, railroads, or chess,—and no more. 

Tms is the brutal manner in which Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage, of Brooklyn, comments on the 
Paine bust enterprise in the Christian at Work of 
July 13, a sheet edited by him at New York :— 

SEVEN HUNERED DOLLARS FOR TOM PAINE. 

The work of monument-building and biography Is 


„ being slightly overdone, It matters not how big s 


acamp a man is, after he ia dead he will find a eulo- 
t, and a minister to preach him to glory. Aaron 
arr, the heap of compost, and Lord Byron, the slush 
of London soclety, after departure won books of pan- 
egyric. Nowa subscription is started for raising a 
monument to Tom Paine, in Independence Hall, 
at Philadelphia, Seven hundred dollars have already 
been promised, This is because Tom Paine wrote a 
book called Common Sense, and other tracts of a pa- 
triotic character, at the opening of the Revolution. 
But shall that make us forget that he wrote the most 
vulgar and nefarious assault on Christians, and that 
he died ina filth that would make a pig-sty seem a 
lor? We put Tom Paine’s Age of Reason t 

om Palne's Common Sense. The former did a 
thousandfold more harm than the latter did good, 
He who wars against the Holy Scriptures ie not fit to 
have his 5 or bust, or monument in Indepen- 
dence Hall with the faces of George Washington and 
John Quincy Adams. 

Will not somebody start a subscription to have a 
monument in Westminster Abbey of the hero of the 
gunpowder plot; or in our common achools to Herod; 
or in our churches to Nero? Come now, get out 

our dollars, and have put in bronze and marble the 

orms of Robesplerre and Jim Fisk, snd Bill Tweed, 
and all the other political or financial villains of the 
past and t. 

Seriously, we hope that the most consecrated spot 
of American pe otism will never be disgraced 
the vieage of Tom Paine, who lived like a fool an 
died like a beast. The righteous shall be held in ey- 
N remembrance, but the name of the wicked 
a rot. 
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RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A BUBSTITUTE FOR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, OONSTITOTION, 
ARTIOLE). 


i Saorox 1.—Nelther Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 


exercise tharegf; or parmitting in any degree a unionof. 


Church and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
plo of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religions body, or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speech oro? the press, or the-right of the people perce 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 


BeoTION 2,—No religious teat shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of bis or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or dinqualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religtous society or body of 
which be or she ls not a voluntary member. 


BEoTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, 
or which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
aupport, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any acct, order, or denomination whatsoever. 


Sucrion 4.—Congress shall have power to enforde the 
warlous provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation: 


— k J—2 a ——3o 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


— 


L We demand that oburches and other ecolesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the employment of ohaplains in Con- 
gress, in Btate Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 


B. We demand that all publio appropriations for educa. 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian charsoter 
shall coase, 


é We demand that all religious servioss now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public achools, whether ostensi- 
My as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
abip, shall be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of an religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease, 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
m all other departmenta of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in ita stead. 


7. Wo demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Sunday aa the Babbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality: 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
oial religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on s purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


—— — 


The above la the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other offictal papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we sseums no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Ushod in its columns, and claim so control or influence in 
its general editorial management, 


Isolation. 


QLASS-DAY ORATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIQA, 
JONE 28, 1876. s 


BY R. J. YOUNG, 
OQRATOB OF THE DAFT. 


It is the misfortune of a mind not yet mature to be 
teeming with radical~epinions, And in the advo- 
cacy of these views there is often displayed an ear- 
with the caution and conservatism of experience 
age. Impuisiveness is natural in youth; temperate 
judgment comes only with increasing years, The 
young man glances out with an eager gaze upon the 
vast fields of knowledge which stretch away on every 


side, Inspired and excited by the scene, with only 


the * do 5 

forth in ill-jadged criticiam and dogmatic comment; 
while men who bave lived longer and learned more 
than he marvel at hie enthusiasm and smile at his 
conceits, 

The world without us is a perpetual study, where 
observation and experiment are the guides to wis- 
dom. There it is that the tyro too often gives utter- 
anco to hasty conclusions, speaking with a vehe- 
mence and boldness which sadly need the temperi 
influence of time. But there fə also a great worl 
within us, no lese wonderful and grand than that 
without, yet differing widely in the method of its 
contemplation. Here are no hidden places where 
age alone can enter and from which youth is forever 
barred. Consciousness is the key which unlocks all 
the chambers of the soul, and the Inquiring mind 
need but look in upon itself to gain a revelation 
which youth does not invalidate and age cannot 
efface. Let us, then, shunning those subjecta in 
which experience alone ved wisdom, talk for a time 
of thinge which make direct appeal to consciousness 
for confirmation, 

My theme is Isolation, There is a double mean- 
ing in the word. When used with reference to man 
as a member of society, it signifies seclusion and 
separation. Such is the Isolation of the hermit, who 
bids the world farewell, and fixes his residence in 
some secret spot where he can dwell apart from all 
his fellows. Such is the Isolation of the cynic, who 
looks upon the busy work of life with a contemptu- 
ous eye, scoffing at the virtues and ralling at the fol- 
lies of bis fellow-men, Such is the Isolation of the 
sorrow-stricken, shunning the prying gaze of an un- 
9 world, content to sit apart and bear 
the burden of hls grief alone, Thus is Isolation a 
ready refuge and a frequent remedy for weariness, 
misanthropy, and woe. 

But when used with reference to man aa an intel- 
lectual and moral being, Isolation becomes. the ayn- 
onym for Independence, Strength of mind and dig- 
nity of character are its natural offspring, and man 
attains hie highest, beat development through ite in- 
fluence and inaplration. 

The age of dogmatism haa passed away. The era 
of inquiry has begun, Men. no longer receive their 
opinions by dictation; they now form opinions for 
themselyes; while tradition—so long regarded as the 
sacred oracle of truth—is now made to undergo the 
searching inquest of freethought, The world which 
once seemed a masa of nobodies, under the leader- 
ship of a few superior minds, bas grown Into a vast 
army of integers, each of which sets ander the in- 
fluence of an Independent Intelligence, There in 
food for reflection in these changes. They teach us 
that the noblest and highest condition of mental and 
spiritual life is an independent one. It is the most 
natural state, as well; for the history of each hu- 
man being's life is but a record of emancipation from 
dependence and helplessness and the attainment of 
independence and of power. The life of man is but 
one perpetual process of Isolation. 

Every soul needs some retreat into which it can 
withdraw iteelf for reflection and repose. Itis the 
one great proof of the individuality of man that he 
can thus shut out the world and hold communion 
with himself. In consciousness is found the Indie 
putable evidence of pareonality. To clothe this pers 
sonality with dignity and worth is the great work of 
life. All other duties flow from this, on this are 
based ali nipti: and he who does not first parity and 
strengthen bis own soul can only be a enare and hin- 
drance to his fellow-men. 

The soul finds {ts sweetest nourishment in soll- 
tude, so that to the thougbtful man hle life should 
be but one continual feast. For life jn bounded and 
hemmed in by solitude. It Issues from the silent 
mystery of birth; it ends in the silent mystery of 
death; and from the very moment when first into 
the nostrils is breathed the living soul, to the 
time when the frall tenement of flesh givea up its 
guest, the onality of man is wrapped in a solitude 
through which no earthly eye can pierce, 

De Quincey has described, with all the eloquence 
of his matchless pen, the experiences of his infancy 
and childhood. He shows us that even a prattling 
child, whose body is so helpless and dependent, can 
feel and realize the Isolation of its soul: 

„Solitude,“ he says, “though silent as light, 1s, like ight, 
the mightiest of agencies; for solitude js essential to man. 
All men come into this world alone, all men leave it alone. 
Even a little child bas a dread, whispering consclousness 
that if he should be summoned to travel fato the Eternal 
Presence, no gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by 
the hand, aor mother to carry him in her arms, nor little 
sister te share his trepidation. King and priest, warrior 
and maiden, philosopher and child, all most walk those 
mighty galleries alone. The solitude, therefore, which In 
this works A s and fasomates a oliid’s heart, iz bat the 
echo of a far deeper solitude through which already he has 
passed, and of another solitude, deeper still, through 
which he nak to paas; reflex of one solitude, prefiguration 
0 A 

O, burthen of solitude, that cleayest to man through 


every a of bis being; in bis birth which was, in bis life 
which is, in his death which sball be! Mighty and essen- 
tial solitade, thou wast, and art, aud art to be, Thou brood- 
ext over every heart which pleeps in the nurseries of Chris- 
tendom. Like the vast laboratory of the alr, which, seem- 
ing to be nothing, or lesa than the shadow of a — hides 
within itself the principle of all things, solitude, for the 
the unseen universe. 


In atriking contrast with this natural Isolation of 
the spirit life is the original state of bodily de- 
pendence, Strange must this contrast seem to the 
bag ma consciousnese of infancy. Strange must 
be the voiceless thoughts that dwell within the cham- 
boss ol 2-peung-child’e brain Wiehl 
dayain hy es of individuality. Without, it sees 
a vast display of objects which it slowly learns to 
disti sh from itself. And, in the continual exer- 
cise of ita organs of sense, adding evidence from one 
source to evidence from another, it finds confirma- 
tion of the instinctive falth which dwella within ita 
tiny breast, that it is Indeed a separate existence. 
Youth, with its changing experiences, succeeds to 
childhood; and long ere m:nhood comes, with Ita 
grave responsibilities and cares, the individaal has 
— the fulness and completeness of his Ieola- 
tion. 

The growth and development of his body have 
borne witness to it; the widening of hia field of 
knowledge haa attested it; the insight he has gained 
into the characters of friends has farnished proof; 
the many occasions when he has had to act independ- 
ently and freely have given testimony; and, lastly, 
if he has lived for a time without the pale of home 
restraints, he slips into manhood with a settled con- 
viction of the welghty trath that he ia by nature and 
by ie? an isolated, independent being. 

A New England scholar whose brilliant talenta 
and pure life merit far wider recognition than they 
now receive has drawn a most interesting parallel be- 
tween the individual and the atom. The doctrine of 
the atomic constitution of matter had {ts origin five 
centuries before the ae of ourera. To trace 
ita course down thro the history of philosophic 
thought would be too long a task; but whoever casta 
even a passing glance at the current literature of 
ecience cannot fail to recognize the old, old doctrine, 
changed somewhat by modern investigation, yet not 
robbed of one essential feature, and only rendered 
more certain by the logic of the ages. 

It is an accepted axiom of science that matter can- 
not be annihilated. Matter may be divided and di- 
vided and divided again, but there is a point beyond 
which division cannot go. At this ultimate poſut is 
found the atom. How these primary atome firat 
united to form composite substance is a question 
which still baffles and divides the scientifc world. 
It la sufficient for our purpose, however, to remem- 
ber that all material substance ig made up of multi- 
tudes of atome, each of which is & separate entity. 

Starting with this fact, Francis Abbot has drawn 
hia parallel. He notes the agreement of atom and 
individual in their etymology. The meaning of 
atom ia not to be cut;“ the meaning of individual 
is ‘not tu be divided.” And as the atom preserves 
its identity and oneness, despite the decomposi 

ower of subtlest alchemy, eo the individual, cloth 
the armor of a natural Isolation, defies all efforts 
to destroy the unity of the soul. Circumstances 
and surroundings be in continual change; the 
very thoughts and opinions that fill the mind mag 
be altered or forgotten; but there fe an ever-abidin 
consciousness dwelling in the breast, that, shielded 
from these changes and unaffected by them, is per- 
sonality, To this inetinctive feeling the natural lan- 
age of the lips gives quick reaponse, for every in- 
ependent judgment is uttered In the name, and by 
the authority, of the indestructible “I. 

“Ig other warda,” saya Mr. Abbot, “ 
unit which is named / is a constant and necessary mecca 
in all thought, all otal ne all feeling, all volition: it 
cannot possibly be resolved into a stream of successive 
imprevstons or states of consciousness, for it accompanies 
them all, is presupposed by each and every one of them 
and alone gives them unity or coherence. Apart from ali 
speculation, considered simply as a fact which must bo 
acknowledged us a fact, this unity of personality, this 
atomicity of the soul, must be accepted tn ita entirety 
Whother I have existed heretofore, or shall exist hereafter, 
I refuse to be extinguished as an absolute unit while I do 
exist; and to much as this all science that deserves the 
name will at once concede tome, Iam not a mere fascicle 
of impressions, a mere bundle of sensations, a mere row 
of beads without a string: I am myself; and that self, from 


F to its end, if end it is to have, is absolutely 


In their natures, then, the individual and t 
are allied. What of the functions they e rm 
fil? ’Tis here we see the beauty of the parallel: and 
if the emphasis laid upon the individuality of man 
has smacked of selfishness, and seemed to shut ont 
the beneficent principles of a broad philanthropy 
now will the better truth appear. ? 

The atom fulfils its proper office when it combines 
with other atoms to form a material substance. The 
individual finds his proper sphere ip unitin, with 
other individuals to form society. The most famous 
atomist In ancient Greece taught that atoms firat 
came pouring down through space in parallel straight 
lines, never touching ‘or coalescing. It was not 
until, by some deviation in the stream, atoms were 
thrown together in whirls and eddies, that the re- 
volving earth took form and rose from chaos, So 
must the unnumbered streame of influence that flow 
out from individual lives be joined In close compan- 
lonship before the mighty fabric of society can be 
built up. Thus, by a seeming paradox, does Isola- 
tion become the foster-nurse of all philanthropy. 
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For through Isolation man attains the highest possi- 
bilities of hie being, and in giving to society the 
weight and influence of a well-developed manhood 
he most fitly does his part in improving the condi- 
tion of hia fellow-men, 

Here we see the complete circle of an individual 
lite. The body has Its times of growth, maturity, 
decay. Beginning in helplessness it slowly gathers 
strength and firmnese, loosening one by one the 
bands that bind it to Its natural protectors, For a 
brief season it enjoys maturity; and then the inevit- 
able process of dissolution comes, rounding life's 
e by conslgning the body to the dust from whence 

rose, 

The soul, too, gradually attains the full realization 
of ite selfhood; and while ogre as did the 
body, by independent exertions, it discovers the 
proper sphere for the use of Its increasing powers, in 
the work of bettering the order of things to 
which by natare it belongs. Thus does it complete 
the circle of its existence, by devoting Itself to the 

of society, from whose most sacred institution 
t has sprung. 

Such is the double history of the individual life. 
Again to quote:— 

i ran writ in a tiny germ hidden from all observation, 
the individual is a portion of another organiam, the inpour- 
ing of a sacred maternal life intoa form destined to become 
an objective, new, and Independent organism in the outer 
world. Its tory iy that of ever-increasing isolation. 
Detached from the mother's body, clinging to the mother’s 
band, going out from the sheltering roof of home, mixing 
in alien and transient scenes, yet ever concentrating with- 
in itself more and more that is unknown to others and 
communicable to none—verily, it le a Ufe of increasing 
loneliness that the individual leads, All this is simply the 
penalty and the glory of increasing dadtviduality, ‘round- 
ing to a separate mind.“ Yet all the while is this individual 
reéntering again into the Universal. He forms close and 
dear ties Into which he his very soul; he mingles 
with other lives, and merges his interests, his „ bis 
thoughts, his volitions, in Sver-widening circles of human 
life; he becomes more and more a part of the great ho- 
man world that surrounds him. And, it he be not peter 
soul, be mingles the current of his own belng more an 
more with a greet currents of the universe, and finds 
peace, even in Ble increasing solitude, through an eyer-in- 
creasing oneness with the an,” 


The worth and necessity of Isolation are most hap- 
pily exhibited in the pro prosecution of reforms, 
rue reform, like true charity, begins at home; and 
the man who sincerely wishes to do good service in 
hamanity’s great cause will firet equip himself with 
power and purity. The character of the whole de- 
pends on the character of the . Society can 
no excellence which it does not get from ite 
ndividual members. Then is it not most arrant ego- 
tism to preach crusades against the faults of others, 
while one’s own character lacks the very elementa 
that might make him helpful to hie fellows? 
“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy broth- 
were but considerest net the beam that is in thine own 
“Or how wilt thou ay to thy brother, let me pull out the 
8 out of thine eye, and bebold a beam is in thine own 
“Thou h. rite, fret cast ont the beam ont of thine own 


eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye." 


Carlyle has pithily told ne that the man who triea 
to reform the world ia a fool—let him firat reform 
himself! Many and many a goud cause has been 
doomed to hopeless failure for the simple reason that 
it was cursed with unworthy champions. The world 
is quick to detect insincerity and untruth, and when 
men who are neither truthful nor sincere assume 
control of a reform, be its object never so worthy, the 
whole scheme staggers and us under the weight 
of infamy and reproach justly cast upon its leaders. 
He who aspires to do his fellow-men a service should 
first consider bis own strength. As the individual 
feels his powers expanding, he attains toa clearer, 
higher appreciation of his own work in life; and hie 
zeal in the service of humanity may be measured by 
his E in fitting bimeelf for the important 

If sught in society demands reform, the true man 
will not be slow to give all needed help; but first he 
will equip himself with the complete habiliments of 
war, so that he may do battle worthily, bringing no 
dishonor to himself or to hia cause. And when once 
—— the lists he will fight valiantly until the end is 


Isolation is the true reformer's armory. Many a 
noble champion of a noble cause has there found the 
weapons with which to win a glorious victory, 

To Isolation England owes the character of him 
who led the Barons in their struggle with King John. 
When the unwilling monarch met the great men of 
his realm at Runnymede, and recognized his sub- 

jects’ rights by the grant of Magna Charta, to Stephen 
m, Archbishop of Canterbury, the richest 

of victory belonged. In 1205, a contest ruse be- 
tween the Churchmen and King John as to who 
should fil] the See of Canterbury. Disreg the 
demands of both, Innocent III. bestowed the place 
on Langton; but not until the King was humbled to 
the condition of a yusss! to the Pope of Rome was 
the new Archbishop allowed to land on English goil. 
Once there, Langton was numbered am the 
friends of civil liberty. He discovered und pro- 
claimed the long-forgotten charter of King Henry I. 
He prevailed upon the barons to unite their forces 
and their fortunes, and demand their ancient rights. 
He refused to lend the powers of the Church to fur- 
ther King John’s plans. He disregarded the de- 
mands of Innocent himself, when ordered to excom- 
— the 8 eee, TED h seh = 
eventful struggle, ending in granting o c] 
Great Charter, Langton was the very — — of 
that independence which he so much loved. He was 
Primate of England: but the man rose high above 
the office; and to hie own personality there attached 
a nobility, and dignity, and power that no title could 
enhance. He was a Roman prelate, and yet a lover 


of liberty. He was the pet of Pope, and yet the 
firm defender of the temporal against the spiritual 
pora He was foisted upon England as the price of 

er disgrace, and yet lived to confer on her unnum- 
bered blessings. He stood at firet the living emblem 
of England’s slavery to Rome, and yet became the 
apostie and high priest of her deliverance from bond- 
age to both Pope and King. 

From ancient England we turn to modern Italy, 
seeking a second illustration of our theme; for the 
influence of Isolation is bounded by no age or clime, 
It is the spring of 1840, and the civilized world is 
ep awaiting the iseue of events at Rome. 
The city is girt about with fortifications and defences. 
The walls are guarded at every point, Streets and 
squares are filled with barricades, while in the cap- 
ital is gathered a little army of devoted 7 
ready todo and to dare for the republic of Rome 
The power of France, obedient to the exiled Pope, 
hastens to the attack; and now, before the battle- 
ments of the Eternal City, there ie to be a struggle for 
Italian unity and independence. 

Who heade the hosts of freedom in this contest? 
Among the many thousands of brave men within the 
walls of Rome, who stands preéminent in zeal and 
courage? Of all who have toiled and sacrificed, of 
all who have labored and endured, whose name de- 


serves first mention? 

To Garibaldi is this proud distinction due, He is 
the leader of the people. He, above all others, is 
moat earnest and most brave. He it is, who has 
straggled longest and suffered most that Italy might 
become a free, united nation. 

What is the secret of this hero’s power? How 
gained he euch a wonderful control over the hearts 
and minds of men? The story of Garibaldi’s life 
resda like a romance. It is the history of a growing 
individuality, stamped with the impress of one un- 
wavering purpose. In boyhood he dreamed of a 
United Italy; and when upon his father’s shipa he 
heard the sailors sing of the fair land from which 
they sailed, his young heart beat quick with hope 
that some day there would indeed be an Italy of 
which men might sing with pride. In his yonth he 
learned of plans that were even then forming for the 
restoration and redemption of hia land; and from 
that time he made this cause his own. In early 
manhood he went to South America and rendered 
service, never to be forgotten, to the republicans of 
Rio Grande, But through these years Italy was ever 
in his thoughts. He left family and friends, not 
alone to aid a struggling people on an allen shore 
(though he did this grandly), but also the better to 
fit himself for the mighty contest that was — on 
at home. And when at last the contest came, how 
eagerly he hurried to his post! The part he bore in 
that strange strife, from its ausplelous beginning to 
ite unhappy end, stands as an enduring monument to 
Garibaldi’s greatness. The man bad led a life of Iso- 
lation, In the quiet of his thoughts he made his 
piane and preparations. In the condnct of his life 

e ever kept one end in view. And when the time 
was ripe for action, the pent-up powers that had 
been gathering within him burst forth in such a 
mas of glory that the whole world marvelled at his 

8. 

Nor are our own times lacking in examples, There 
was one man in public life, of whom death has but 
lately robbed us, who was conspicuous for his love of 
Isolation. Through it he attained a most maryellous 
development of mind and character; and, withal, he 
had a passionate love of the right and hatred of the 
prong, that made him prince of all reformers of our 


ay. 
Charles Sumner’s ps 8 came to him 
unsought; but it did not find him unprepared. 
When the legislature of Massachusetts sent him to 
the Senate, it changed the whole current of his life, 
It took him from a scholarly retirement and sent him 
forth as champion in a momentous strife. It called 
upon the man of letters to leave his books, and busy 
himself with the concerns of suffering humanity. 
Wise was the choice that Massachusetts made, No- 
bly did her Senator perform the work to which he 
was asa . The cause of emancipation needed a 
leader, whose mind should be replete with learning, 
and in whose heart should dwell a fearlesa, deathless 
loyalty to duty. Every want was satisfied in Sum- 
ner. The manner of his life had made him what he 
was. He courted solitude. Books were his delight, 
Study was hie almost constant occupation. In soci- 
ety, both in this country and across the sea, he en- 
sore? the companionship of the first statesmen and 
echolars of the time, Everywhere and always he was 
intent on the perfect development of his character, 
striving to make it strong and pure. And when hia 
native State called on him to use his ample powers in 
furthering a great reform, he sprang to the front, dis- 
playing the ful] wealth of his equipment; and in all 
that makes man loved as friend or feared as foe, he 
towered high above every other champion on either 


side. 

His whole life la à tribute to the worth and power 
of a well-rounded individuality, Isolation, indeed, 
mourned a worthy son when the funeral-bells tolled 
Charles Sumner’sa requiem. He was a man with- 
out fear and without reproach.” 

In fine, then, Isolation is the power that moves the 
world. It worke on society through man, regenerat- 
ing and purifying the one by developing and strength- 
ening the other, It leade man to recognize his own 
personality, and the rights which naturally attach 
thereto. It incites him to strengthen and adorn that 
personality, that it may serve some useful pupas in 
the world. And when injustice attempts to deprive 
him of his inborn rights, man rises in the dignity of 
hie Isolation to repel the fon) assault, Isolation does 
more than this forman. When once he has arrived 
at a full realization of his own dignity and worth, the 
great truth dawns upon him that he is but one of a 


vast assembly of inde ent entities, There are 
other natures like unto his own, with similar abilities 
and similar desires, There are other beings, each of 
whom ie conscious of his own nality, and justly 
claims for it a ition. When this thought takes 
full possession of the mind, man holds out bis hand 
to man as to a brother, and between them there arises 
a reciprocity of rights. Thus does Isolation exercise 
A double influence on man. It tends to make him 
worthy of the world’s regard, and It moves him to 
respect the sacred and inviolable rights of others. 

How beautiful ja a pure and lofty character! 
What nobility inheres in well-developed manhood! 
How happy ie the life of him, who, having clothed 
his personality with dignity and grace, devotes him- 
self to the amelioration of his neighbor! 

Such is the character and such the life made possi- 
ble by Isolation. It ennobles and purifies the aspira- 
tions of the soul. It strengthens and expands the 
mind, equipping it with the power of independent 
thought. k dwells within the heart like a benedic- 
tion, filling it with a charity which, in its encircling. 
arms, enfolds humanity.—The Chronicle, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, June 30, 1878. 
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AND HIS TRANSLATOR” 
AGAIN, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


In Tse INDEX of July 13, 1876, Mr. Benj. R. 
Tucker criticizes my criticism of Proudhon, pub- 
lished in a previous issue of TuE INDEX (June 22). 
Permit me to use a smal! portion of space for a A 
For the most part the tone of Mr. Tucker’s article 
elevated and courteous, his appreciation of what he 
approves in mine ample and generons, and his die- 
criminations in behalf of Proudhon full of a devoted- 
nesa alike honorable to the head and heart of the 
disciple. In some of the cases in which he finds 
fault with me I think he has misapprehended me; 
in others our judgments differ; in one or two he is 
pei right, and in one, at leset, he is in danger of 


“PROUDHON 


alling below the dignity of the occasion, and dealing 
in the insinuation of bad motive, and in vitupera- 
tion. 


In my comments on Proudhon’s use and re 
use of the phrase property is imponseible,’’ I did 
not deny, but distinctly affirmed, that, in the sense 
he meant, he made ont his case. I waa simply show- 
ing that it was a blinding statement for the ordinary 
reader, instead of an Illuminating one; more cal- 
culated, as I said, to astound than to convince; to- 
repel than to attract; to confuse than to enlighten— 
wholly apart from the question whether there might 
or might not be a hidden sense In which it was true, 
and in which, if the reader would go along with him 
(a fact rendered doubtful by the seeming absurdity), 
he might convince him of its truth. 

In my first sentence (objected to), I was stating, 
not my own ultimate estimate of the proposition, 
which I reserved for the next sentence, but the nat- 
ural train of reasoning which would pass throu 
the mind of the reader at its announcement; 
firet-blush impression; and it seems that I, too, 
presumed too much, as I was accusing Proudhon of 
doing, upon the a of 71 reader, aud for 
want of more explication of the idea failed to ba 
understood. I was endeavoring to show that the 
love of such surprises—stating what, in a sense to 
be afterwards explained, is essentially true, but 
which when first put seams absurd—sometimes pre- 
venta Proudhon from being lucid or easily appre- 
hended. It was a trivial criticiam, if you will, upon 
3 but it wae what I thought, and I think 
so 


a 

Mr. Tucker's next point is allied with this. He 
adopts and praises my rendering of Proudhon’s 
meaning in his celebrated aphorism, Property ts rob- 
bery. I had said this: What he means by property 
ia that subtle fiction which makes that mine or thine 
of which we are out of possession, for which we 
have no present use, but which by this subtle tie we 
may at our option, using it in the mean time to 
subjugate others to our service by taking increase for 
{te use, in the form of rent, interest, and the like, 
In this definition there are two branches, one cover- 
ing the propriatorship, and the other s nefarious use 
of that proprietorship, which I say, and Mr. Tucker 
assents, Proudhon consociates, as if i ble, 
with the proprietorship itself. Either the necessity 
or the pwa of this consociation I deny, and be- 
cause 1 do so, Mr. Tucker accuses me of 1 
and departing from the beautiful definition I b 
just made of Proudhon'e formula. I hope that sim- 
ply showing that I understand a man does not bind 
me to agree with him. Having defined Proudhon’s 
meaning, I then dissent, in part, from the correct- 
ness of his idea. Mr. Tucker's head la set whirling 
he says, by this complication of diecriminations, an 
he is afraid he will get muddled if he does not at 
once desist from the effort to comprehend me. I 
would gently encourage him to again. He will 
get possession of his wits presently, and the whole 
thing will come clear to him, 

If Mr. Tucker had been old enough to have taken 
an interest in the old anti-slavery discussions, be 
would have been familiar with the question, whether 
r is, in ttself, alnful, or whether it is the 
abuses of the power it gives which are so. The 
same question arises here whether it is proprietor- 
ship, per se, which is wrong, or only au oppressive use 
which may be made of the power it gives. Differ- 
ently from my verdict in the case of slavery, I was 
now favoring the latter view, pointing out the fact 
that Proudhon involves the two things in the same 
definition, and objecting that they pon 0 not to be 80 
confounded. Is there anything zo a y confound- 
Ing in all this? Whether Proudhon is right or I am 
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right, I am certain that Mr. Tucker's mental capac- 
ity ie amply good for the comprehension of the differ- 
ence. 


The space which I can presume on in the columns 
of Tse INDEX will not allow me to make a fall 
answer to Mr. Tucker's pointa in his next paragraph. 
He concedes that I am partially justified in one of 
my views by the language of Proudhon, though he 
thinks Prondhon meant otherwise. In that 
ticular the onus lies with him. Upon the other 

int, my mere opinion and gen estimate, not 

m this particular book, but from his whole labora, 
that the genius of Proudhon was, in predominance, 
critica! and destructive, rather than conatractive, I 
have at least, in respect to manner, the concurrence 
of an authority to which Mr. Tucker greatly defers. 
What I said was mildnese itself compared with a 
dictum of his friend Willlam H. Green, I quote 
from his little work called Mutual Banking (pp. 21, 
He is W of ane and Banking, a work 

k, assumin ao Mr. Beck to be the 

“In the pages of Prondhon,’’ Mr. Green 
says, ‘socialism appears ae an avenging fury, clothed 
in garments dipped in the sulpbur of the bottomless 
pit,-and armed for the punishment of imbeciles, 
Mara, scoundrels, cowards, and tyrants; in those of 
Mr. Beck, she presents herself as a constructive and 
beneficent genius, the ae of her haaveili glory in- 
tercepted by a double veil of simplicity and modesty. 
Mr. Beck's style has none of the infernal fire and 
profandity which cause the reader of the Contradic- 
Economiques to shudder; you seek in vain in 

his sentences for the vigor and intense self-conscious- 
ens of Proudhon; yet the thoughts of Proudhon are 

ere,’ 

I.come now to what Mr. Tucker most, and with 
most show of reason, complains of. I said that 
Proudhon proposed a return to a primitive state of 
equality, whereas (as I also meant) the true thing 
is a constant advance to higher states of scientific 
harmonization between equality and inequality. Mr. 
Tucker admits, if I understand him, that I am right 
in insisting on the Inequality, as an equal factor,— 
what Proudhon wholly omits,—and I admit that my 
language does not tmply a sufficiently careful read- 
ing of the fifty-eixth page. I was misled by the in- 
sistency on equality of conditions as the whole trath; 
the designation of the departure from an assumed 
primitive equality as a “degeneracy” (which from my 

nt of view would be a growth); the phrase that 
f Providence placed the first human beings in a con- 
dition of equality it was an indication of its desires, 
etc., and by the repeated use on the same page of 
the phrase returning to,“ with reference to thia idea 
of equality. My eye catchi these phrases, I 
thought that I recognized the old, familiar doctrine 
about returning to a state of nature, and I partly 
overlooked the modifying words in other forms,“ 
which I ought to have noticed. Measured, therefore, 
by the standard which I now see Proudhon enter- 
tained, I did him injustice; but measured by what 
I had in mind, as the true mode of viewing the sub- 
ect, and by his failure explicitly to insist on the 
doas of growth and advance, instead of degeneracy 
and return, I doubt whether the injustice is more 
than apparent. Such as it was and le, however, it 
was wholly unintentional that I should fall to pre- 
sent his Idea fairly, and I am obliged to Mr. Tucker 
for correcting me, I could make myself better un- 
derstood on this difference between growth and de- 
generacy with more space to expand the subject. 

As if to pay me off for this oversight, Mr. Tucker 
adds m thie connection, that my three universologi- 
cal principles, Unlsm, Dulsm, and Trinism, were 
known to Proudhon from Hegel in Germany, called 
by them Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis; that they 
go back to the Kabbalista, etc, In the announce- 
ment of all this, substantially, I am beforehand with 
Mr. Tucker, as more familiarity with my ideas would 
have made him aware; only, to be particular, it was 
Fichte, back of Hegel, who first are ge 5 propound- 
ed Thesis, Antithesis, and Synthesis, In The Basic 
Outline of Universology, I have traced the same Ideas 
also to Pythagoras, and, indeed, with proximate def- 
initeness they form the staple of thought of all the 
great classifiers and thinkers of all ages and countries. 

at they are not, for that reason, either, on the one 
Hand, false, nor, on the other hand, enfficlently ex- 

leit and definite to have a specific scientific value. 
nism, Daoism, and Trinlem, while substantially like 
the other trio, are still vitally different. The like- 
ness, or sameness, ia readily apprehended; the differ- 
ence not so readily, without a conscientious study of 
the subject. It consista In identifying Thesis, An- 
titheals, and Synthesis with the root-idess of the 
mathematica, thereby carrying them over from vague 
hilosophizing generalizations, and converting them 
by this new alliance, into the basia of the unity of 
the sciences, and into an absolute guide for all classi- 
fications, mental and physical, from the broadest 
lisations to the minutest particulars. The dif- 
erence la, therefore, the new and the main element, 
uses {a that which Mr, Tucker has falled to appre- 

Frankly, then, it le to the study and comprehen- 
sion of thie discovery that I hoped to divert Mr. 
Tucker's attention, as I once thought he gave me 
some reason to think that I might, In my first arti- 
cło I veiled my intention somewhat, ex gratid mo- 
desiia, to assert the existence of a better way; al- 
thongh I have never quite comprehended why it 
should be immodest to tell a truth simply because it 
is a big one. But Mr. Tucker has penetrated the 
‘animua of my allusion to prior great changes in 
the scientifc status of things. 

Yes, certainly, it has come to this, that a single de- 
cade is quite sufficient to change the proper method 
of scientific investigation, provided that, during that 
decade, a real and all-comprehensive discovery touch- 
ing that very matter has been made. Whether auch 


a discovery has been made or not is a simple ques- 
tion of fact, and need not be the occasion of bad 
blood. It Has been eald, I think the editor of 
some of Proudbon’s works, that he discovered noth- 
ing, but elucidated much. If, then, to his genius of 
elucidation and device are due views so profound 
that one fears to present even the outline of them, 
lest he may overtop credulity,” how much more crit- 
ical the situation, if a discovery as single and definite 
as anything of Kepler or Newton were in question, 
and which claimed to traverse the ground traversed 
by Proudhon, to furnish a canon of criticism upon 
what has been done, and to reveal an ocean of new 
truth not heretofore dreamed of! 

Lee, precisely what I mean ie that Mr, Tucker 
would ward off future regrets, and save half a life- 
time, if he could and would come squarely up abreast 
of the real questions of the hour, and cease to act 
upon old methods when a better is known. I am 
sorry it is an offence for me to tell him so. The 
Pantarchy is not exactly something to be ‘‘joined,’’ 
as one joins the Methodist Church, or a debating ao- 
clety, but rather something to be arrived at by in- 
cressed knowledge; but one can be helped in the 
matter, if he is not too captious. Mr. Tucker may, 
perhaps, recognize the probability that there were, fn 

rance, during the lifetime of Proudhon, several brave 
and noble-minded young Tuckers, whose clear and im- 
partial comprehension of him, and whose sympathy 
and devoted help, would have been everything to the 
master“; but that they were too busily and earnestly 
engaged in just waking up to the appreciation of the 
thought of some thinker of the just-previous age, 
and consequently, perhaps, predisposed to disesteem 
him, without any adequate effort to understand him. 
He may, perhaps, even conceive that Proudhon 
might, years before, have studied, comprehended, ab- 
sorbed, and transcended the very thought which 
these young devotees were 6o assiduous in mastering, 
and which, if mastered, might help, in another twenty 
years, to bring them to the vautage-ground which he 
then occupied, and was only too anxious to share with 
them. Can he not think that, if they could have 
seen it so, they would have saved him and econo- 
mized their forces, if thay had begun at the otber end 
in hts school, and gone back, aubsequently and inci- 
dentally, upon the past; and can he not also think that 
true as all this might have been, he would only have 
made himself suspected, and have got himself snubbed 
for his pains, if he had ventured to tell them so? 
There is so much human nature in people, that It is 
difficult to tell what, under certain circumstances, one 
should do. What right has Mr. Tucker to talk flip- 
pantly of my “foolishly persisting” in asserting the 
tranecendent value of whathe cannot judge of? How 
does he know that every word of what I say, and more, 
isnot true? Is he sure that it is not be that ja making 
the blunder of arrogance? The dogmatiam of igno- 
rance is as old, and, I suppose, as immodest, as the 
dogmatism of knowledge. 


THE MORAL SIDE OF THE FINANCIAL 
QUESTION. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX :— 

Tux INDEX, I believe, has ever been ready to de- 
fend right in every fleld of human action, and to give 
a reason for the faith it upholds; but in occasional 
out-givings on the great financial question of the day, 
the tone seems to be more the reflection of Boston 
than reason. 

The terms soft“ and hard money“ have little sig- 
nificance in expressing the practical financial question 
before the country. 

At this time there is a difference of about twelve 
hundredths between the value, or purchasing power, 
of a gold dollar and a greenback dollar. This difer- 
ence the government stands pledged to add to the 
greenback dollar in a little more than two years, 
meanwhile holding the greenback dollar free from 
taxation. 

But it is perfectly plain that this increase of pur- 
chasing power cannot be given to the greenback dol- 
lar without a corres N decline taking oles in 
everything else. If a yardstick is lengthened, it 
takes more cloth to measure the same number of 
yards. If the aize of the bushel is increased, it takes 
more grain to fill it; and when government, by mere 
legislation, increases the value of money, it decreases 
bythe same act the value of everything else. The 
effect ia precisely the same as if more gold were to be 
added to a given colin. That is, currency, TF kept idle, 
is guaranteed growth, as it were, in the hands of the 
holder: but, if invested as capital in production, it is 
certain, under the same law, to lose through the de- 
cline of that which is produced. Hence money Is 
necessarily withdrawn from use as capital, and there 
is everywhere forced idléness of labor and stoppage 
of production. 

But this le not all, nor the worst, of the evil that 
follows thla policy. 

The withdrawal of money from use, under the in- 
fluence of the existing Resumption law, reacts in a 
more than geometrical ratio on prices generally, and 
that in two ways. First, it la only money, as John 
Stuart Mill has shown, that le offered in the market 
against goods, that acta on prices; and hence the with- 
drawal of money from the open market amounts in 
effect to a contraction of the currency far greater 
than the Treasury Reports show; and, secondly, the 
constant decline in prices decreed by the Resumption 
act necessarily destroys confidence in the success of 
enterprise and industry, and with confidence go all 
lustruments of credit that in ordinary times play so 
important s part in the affairs of trade and business. 

nder these Influences prices decline till to-day the 
great staples, wool, cotton, Iron, steel, and, in fact, 
products generally, are lower in currency than they 
were in gold, on the average, for the ten years preced- 
{ng the war. Debtors sre ralned because the govern- 


ment. has altered shg valgo s of * 80 ae n 
twice tha property u to dise 

debt that would have D nit prices hed 
remained as they ware when the debt was created. 
Laborers who, by industry and economy, have applied 
thelr earnings to a home find that the emallest balance 
—_ all to crea oon Industry finds no profit; 

e money alone re 

I think the above are facts which no one loo 
over the fleld can deny. On what principle, then, 
equity or right is a course that b these results in 
its train to be justified? It is a mistake to suppose 
it is sanctioned by any sound principle of political 
economy ; for if there is any one thing clearly taught, 
it is that the value of money cannot be arbitrarily 
altered in any country or at any time without working 
the greatest injustice, either to debtors or creditors. 

We have heard from the stump and from the press 
continually of the wickedness of altering the value of 
money b7 deprectating it, whereby creditors are 
cheated ; but never a word as to the wrong of altering 
it by appreciation, whereby debtors are robbed. 

The moral side of the press (THE INDEX not ex- 
cepted) has been quick to point out the unfairness of 
cheating creditora by depreciating money, but seldom 
anything denunciatory of cheating debtors by chang- 
ing, through legislation, the value of money, whereby 
a double amount of property is required to pay a 
given debt. 

The entire debts of the country, private, municipal, 
State, and national, apes by the quantity of property 
or commodities required to discharge them, haye been 
nearly doubled since 1873, and as the last act in a 
drama of wickedness unsurpassed in any country, we 
have deposed silver from its place as money, and de- 
clared for gold only, simply because it is the more 
valuable and will give more to creditors. 

It is susceptible of positive proof that the demonet- 
izing of silver by Germany, and taking gold in ite 
place, has, by increasing the uses for gold, operated 
to permanently augment the value of this metal 
throughont the world, by at lenst elght per cent., and 
the demonetizing of paper (greenbacks) money in 
this country, and calling for gold to take its place, 
must enhance the value of gold, as comp with 
other things, ten or twelve per cent. more. 

Hence, with all the decline in prices we are no nearer 
gold than we were three years ago. With the single 
atandard it ie possible for a foreign state, India, for 
instance, by demonetizing silver and adopting the 
gold standard alone, to augment the burden of our 
national debt by ten or twenty per cent., by simply 
raising the value of the standard that measures it. 

Now we have no disagreement to adjust with the 
advocates of metallic money, but we denounce the 
present Resumption policy as, in effect, a gigantic 
system of robbery,—robbery of the debtor, by arbitra- 

ly appreciating the value of money while In use, as 
the common measure of value in all the exchanges of 
the country, robbery of industry, by causing a forced 
depreciation of everything produced. Now where 10 
the justification of this policy? If THE INDEX can 
point It out, It will have discovered principles of ethics 
unknown to the writer. The only justification ever 
heard is that during the war money was depreciated, 
and thereby creditors wronged. Granted; and cer- 
tainly it is just as wrong to cheat creditors by arbitra- 
rily depreciating money as it is to rob debtors by ap- 
preclating it; and without here raising the question 
of the wisdom of the policy of the government at that 
time, nothing could justify it but that condition of 
wen, which justified taking thecitizen and compel- 
ling him to serve in the army or navy at such rate of 
pay as the n saw fit to prescribe, and in 
such kind of money, too, as the government in its ex- 
tremity could give him. But if taking the person waa 
n who would say taking capital was not 
ikewise justifiable,—for le not life more than meat, 
the body more than raiment? 

But we are not now righting a wrong done then. 
That can no more be than severed limbs can be re- 
stored, or the exact value of each and every life given 
to save the nation determined, and adequate compen- 
sation rendered. 

We are simply committing another wrong—a wrong 
immeasurably greater than that of depreciating the 
value of money then, for then only creditors were 
wronged, but now not only all debtors are equally 
wronged, but industries are overthrown, and labor 
everywhere forced into Idleneas; for the ulterior con- 
sequences of altering the value of money by appre- 
clating it are the reverse of depreciation in their in- 
fluences on industries, trade, and commerce, as Hume 
long ago inted out. 

e hold, then, this truth to be self-evident—that 
it Is as wrong to alter the value of money whereby 
debtors are robbed as it Is to alter it ao that creditors 
are cheated. In other worde, if he who would pay 
but one dollar where two dollars are owed cheats, he 
ie not much short of a thief, at heart, who would ex- 
act two dollars where but one is due. The principle 
fe not chau in either case if the difference is 
wrought by the chicanery of legislation. 

Mr. James Wilson expresses this when he says 
(Capital, Currency, and Banking): When govern- 
ments or monarchs interfere with or alter the intrinsic 
value of money, a practical fraud is committed on all 
existing creditors if ite value is depreciated, and on all 
existing debtors If ita value is appreclated.“ 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch with no less truth says: “To 
elevate the standard after it has been for a consider- 
able period depressed is not a measure of justice, but 
of new injustice.” 

Greenback notes, aa evidences of debt merely, must 
not be confounded with greenback money. As avi. 
dences of debt simply—certificates of the Treasury 
due at sight,—every one could be paid, as the rest of 
onr war-debt has been largely paid, in thirty days 
without the least shock to business. z 

If five per cent. bonda will sell for gold, they will for 
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nbacks. I repeat, then, as mere certificates / the 
easury u at sight, the greenback notes could be 
taken up in thirty daya without disturbing anything. 
But that is not the problem we are trying to wor 
out. It is to retaiu the greenback currency as money, 
and, while in use as money, change ite value, and 
then, at the end of a given time, e it and 
pay It as a debt; and this for the reasons above given 
we hold is what no government has a moral right to 
do. We hold it to be as wrong in ethics -as it is un- 
sound in political economy. 

But it {s rather the moral aspect of the question 
that we have chosen to bring out in this letter, and it 
is more especially that aspect of the question that 
we have desired to see presented in THE INDEX. 

A. J. WARNER. 

MARIETTA, Ohio, July 15, 1876. 


GENERAL DIX ON CHURCH TAXATION, 


Ex-Governor Dix, of New York, a few months ago 
published a letter in the Albany Journal which is 
so extraordinary a production as to merit pres- 
ervation in these columne as a curiosity of Ortho- 
dox literature. When the most eminent Christ- 
ians betray such wrong-headedness in treating a 
question of simple morality, and such ingenuity in 
devising excuses for robbing the community at large, 
the pretension of the churches to be exempted from 
taxation on the score of exerting a good moral infu- 
ence” becomes an unconscious but cutting satire on 
themselves. Church exemption, being a violation of 
good morals, is nelther more nor leas than one ape- 
cies of civic immorality ; and the longer it is contin- 
ned, the more completely and {rremedlably are the 
churches destroying their own prestige as the sup- 
posed guardians of the moral interests of mankind, 
Premising that nobody expects to put God on the 
tax-list, that the only proposition le to require the 
owners of charch property to pay their just share of 
the public expense of protecting it, and that the 
motives of those who favor this proposition are quite 
às respectable as the motives of those who oppose it, 
we invite attention to General Dix's typically Ortho- 


dox effusion:— 
New York, March 7, 1876. 
My DEAR SIR:— 

“I was surprised and grieved to learn that the tax- 
ation of church edifices had been seriously and even 
earnestly advocated before the Committee of Ways 
and Means in the Assembly. It is virtually a pro 
sition to impose a tax on the worship of Almighty 
God, unless it ie rendered in the open air, or in some 
building already subject to taxation. No one objects 
to the taxation of any church property devoted to 
secular uses. It is the imposition of taxes on houses 
of worship that is so objected to as a profanation of 
that which should be held sacred. 

One of the advocates of the measure commends to 
us the example of the primitive Christians in regard 
to out-door service, as if a parallel could be drawn 
between the climate of Judea, radiant with sunshine 
and perennlal bloom al! the year round, and oure, in 
which (extraordinary seasons excepted) we are bur- 
led in snow two or three months, aud pinched with 
cold, even when under cover, two ur three more. 

„Another says that the Apostles achieved their suc- 
cesses without charches, 

‘But these references to the habita of the early fol- 
lowers of the Savior manifest an extremely superficial 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. The last supper 
was administered by Him in an upper room, and 
most of His teachings were in the synagogues. The 
Acta of the Apostles show that they preached In the 
Temple at Jerusalem, whenever they were allowed to 
do so, and in the synagogues at Antioch, Thes- 
salonica, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and wherever 
else they went. They used Jewish houses of worship 
because they had none of their own. After the as- 
cension of their Divine Master his followers were for 
a long period of time the objecta of Jewish and Pa- 

persecution, sustained by the temporal author- 
fles, and their worship was conducted in biding- 
places, sometimes in catacombs in the bosom of the 
earth. If they had been blessed with the religions 
toleration which we enjoy, and had our wealth, there 
is every reason to believe that they would have built 
honses of worship as tasteful and coatly as our own. 
The instinct of all communities of men Is to erect for 
the worship of their Creator edifices responding to 
their conceptions of His majesty and his beneficence, 
There are, as we all know, more inexpensive than ex- 
pensive housea of worship; but it is because, in the 
great majority of religious societies, there is an in- 
ability to do more. It le creditable to Christians of 
all denominations that their expenditures for relig- 
jous worship are only limited by their pecuniary 
means. Wecannot doubt that the primitive Christ- 
lans entertained as elevated views of the dignity of 
the service due to thelr Heavenly Father as their 
Israelitic predecessors, who built the Temple of 
Jerusalem. The Divine Founder of our faith gave 
an impressive proof of His conception of the sacred 
character of edifices consecrated to the service of 
God, by driving the money-changors out of the tem- 
le,—the only act of violence in His meek and com- 
passionate life; and I trust we shall have courage 
and reverence enough to imitate His example, and 
prevent the money-changere from getting a foothold 
in our houses of worehip and converting them into 
dens of thieves. 

u Ag soon as the primitive Christiana ceased to be 
objects of persecution anc were protected by their 
civil rulers, they began to erect expensive houses of 


worship; and from the era of Constantine they con- 
verted splendid Pagan temples to the service of their 
Maker. There are now in the city of Rome seven or 
eight of these temples reclaimed from heathenism 
and consecrated to Christian worship. From that 
day to this—during the lapse of nearly sixteen hun- 
dred years,—no government has undertaken to make 


church-edifices pay tribute for the privilege of wor- 
shipping God. Even the Pagans, thro the ven- 
eration in which they held the temples dedicated to 


their idols, manifest more reverence than the pro- 
moters of this raid upon religious worship. No 
movement has given auch encouragement and com- 
fort to unbelievers who would create every possible 
impediment to the progress of Christian teaching, as 
this proposal to tax church-edifices. Sectarian dis- 
sensions have succeeded in driving religious instruc- 
tion out of the public achoole; and now cupidity and 
unbelief would break down the Sunday-schoole by 
pecuniary impositions upon the edifices in which 
they are held, and set communities and neighbor- 
—— at work to calculate the cash value of religious 
worship. 

It is difficult to conceive that the proposition could 
have had its origin in any other breast than one un- 
friendly to all church organizations, or one in which 
the love of money is the predominant passion. If 
those who have set on foot this movement want 
more money, let them tax thelr rum, their tobacco, 
their pictures, fast horses, game-dogs, liquor-saloons, 
dance-houses, clubs, theatres, diamonds, equipages,— 
everything, in short, which ministers to their pleas- 
ures, their tastes, and their sensual indulgences. 
Nay, let them tax their seminaries of learning, their 
institutions devoted to human science, and even the 
grounde in which the unconscions bones of their 
ancestors re „rather than Invade with mercenary 
exactions the edifices devoted to the worship of 
Almighty God, and to the teaching of our duty to 
Him and our neighbors. 

Some of the abettors of this movement have had 
the magnanimity to Jet us understand that they are 
ready o compromise with the n Ruler. 
They will make reasonable concessions. They will 
allow one thousand dollars of the value of each of 
His churches to be exempt from taxation, and only 
exact of Him payment on the residue. They may, 

rhaps, go so far as to allow Him two thousand dol- 

ars,—as much as it would coat a well-to-do farmer to 

house his horses and his horned cattle. There isa 
degree of sublimity in this condescension which beg- 
gare all comment, and I dismissit. With those who 
think the Almighty . honored by rendering 
Him homage in buildings no better than barns and 
outhouses, n0 matter how abundant the pecuniary 
means of the worshippers, and who attach no more 
sanctity to one class of those edifices than to the 
other, it would be equally fruitless and humiliating 
to hold any parley or conference, In manifold in- 
stances both in the Old and New Testaments a 
house of worship is called the house of God, and it 
is always named with appropriate expressions of rev- 
erence. The universal heart responds to this desig- 
nation; and no matter how humble the edifice con- 
secrated to Hie service, all men when within ita hal- 
lowed walle feel more sensibly than they do amid 
the turmoil of the outer world that they are in the 
presence of the Omnipotent Belng, by whom the 
great forces of the universe are moved and con- 
trolled, and that by ignoring Him they renounce all 
hope of a higher state of existence. 

“The scheme should be repudiated and denonnced 
in all ite parts. One can hardly debate it without a 
feeling of abasement. It la not a subject for human 
logic. It le nota problem of profit and loss, to be 

ued by religious obligation on one aide and finan- 
cial cupidity on the other. It ia a matter af inatinot, 
of inborn reverence, of the consciousness which ev- 
ery mind, not perverted by the sophisticatione of 
worldly science, has of ite own immeasurable Inferi- 
ority to the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, and of 
the homage it owes Him as its creator and redeemer, 
There is something revolting to the moral sense in 
its normal state in the idea of making a mercenary 
rofit out of an edifice consecrated to His service, 
i en thie inner sense ie wanting, argument is frult- 
oss. 

“The most attractive objects which meet us in our 
travels in Europe are the cathedrals. Amid all the 
wars, the bloodshed, the barbarities, the desolation 
which nations have visited upon each other, under 
the misguidance of their evil passions, these monu- 
ments of their faith and their devotion come out 
from the dark background of the picture in bright re- 
lief as sacred tributes to the Creator of the unlveree, 
No man can stand beneath their domes and vaulted 
roofs without feeling that they atone for much of 
the wrong committed by their authors, who lavished 
on them without stint the wealth they would other- 
wise have wasted on ostentations gratifications or un- 
holy indulgences. Heaven forbid that the lesson of 
these comparatively uncivilized ages should be loat 
on us, and that in this day of intellectual light and 
social refinement the tax-gatherer should be sent to 
fill his bag of lucre by levying contributions on the 
sanctuaries of the living God! 

“I do not belleve that any community which seeks 
to throw its secular expenses on the worship of God, 
by levying cofitributions on the edifices consecrated 
to Hie service, can long escape the chastisement it 
provokes. It is not necessary to look for special vis- 
itations of Il] as manifestations of Hie displeasure. 
Cupidity, selflsbness, rapacity, the profanation of 
things which should be held sacred, with 
them, by the force of immutable lawa, the retribu- 
tion denounced by the codes they violate. 

„All religions denominations have the same inter- 
est in preventing their houses of worship from being 
desecrated and seeularized by taxation. As was 
beautifully expressed by Madame de Stael: ‘Their 


ceremonies are strongly contrasted: but the same 
sigh of distress, We same petition for support, as- 
cends to heaven from all.“ 

„It seems to me that this whole movement is cal- 
culated to create in the breasts of reflecting persons 
a feeling of profound sorrow and unmitigated dis- 
gust. ‘he proper mode of treating it ia to scont 
it out of the committee rooms, legislative halla, and 
social circles which it has defiled by its pres- 
ence. To give it any countenance would be to 
farnish new ground for the national reproach too 
often cast upon us, that the almighty dollar ls the 
chief object of our adoration. 

Very truly yours, 
“Jonn A. Dix. 
“ORLANDO MEADS, Esq., Albany.“ 


io mmm 
THE TWO INDIAN POLICIES, 


Some of the Canadian journals are discussing what 
ought to be done should the hoatile Sioux be defeated 
by the United States troops, and driven over the ber- 
der; and it seems Mr. Taylor, United States Con- 
su! at Winnipeg, has been publiehing letters predict- 
ing trouble in case euch an event should occur, unless 
a treaty should be framed to meet the contingency. 
A writer in the Winnipeg Standard, Mr. Morgan 
Coldwell, reviews the whole subject, and as hia views 
undoubtedly represent those of the majority of Cana- 
diana, they are worthy of notice. e holds that a 
treaty binding the Canadian government to treat the 
Sionx as enemies, in case they should, after defeat. 
take refuge on Canadian soil, would be a violation of 
the sacred right of sanctuary, which the British gov- 
ernment would never permit; but even if such a 
treaty were practicable it would be In the highest de- 
gree Impolitic. The policy, he says, of Canada and 
that of the United States with regard to the Indian 
have been widely different, and any entangling alliance 
with the United States on the Indian question would 
be likely to involve Canada in the same troubles that 
haye coset us so dear. In Canada the tribes are 
peaceable, molesting no one, while upon this side of 
the border bloody and costly Iudian wars constantly 
rage. We quote from his argument :— 

„We will not change our policy with regard to red 
men; we will continue to mete out to them the same 
measure of justice, and afford them the same protec- 
tion, as we accord to white men. So far our hands 
are clean,—no Indian blood stains them; under our 
rule no Indian has ever been put to death by the gov- 
ernment, except by the same procesa of law that sends 
the white man to the gallows.” 

What Mr. Coldwell asserts ls unfortunately true. 
When Indians are robbed or murdered by the whites 
in Canada, the transgressors are punished with as 
much severity as if it were whites who had been 
wronged, while all the agreements made with the 
Indiana by the Canadian authorities are fulfilled with 
scrupulous exactness. With us, however, the Indians 
are treated as if they had no right even to existence; 
friendly and peaceable bands have been wantonly 
slanghtered, not only by frontier rufflans, but by regu- 
lar troops acting under the orders of officers so high 
in rank as Gen. Sheridan; and the agents of the gov- 
ernment who have been appointed to disburse the 
enormous appropriations made for the Indians have 
robbed them without mercy. Hundreds of Innocent 
lives in unprotected settlements have been sacrificed 
to this ruinous and dishonest policy, and no one can 
foresee what the end will be, now that our people have 
undertaken to wrongfally wrest from the most warlike 
Indian nation on the continent the last remnant of 
their lands, after the government had solemnly guar- 
anteed to protect those Indians in the sole and exclu- 
sive possession thereof, It ia no wonder that the 
Canadians, who have enjoyed the benefite of an en- 
tirely different policy, look with disfavor upon any 
pro l for an ent which would 1 them 
to the disastrous effects which have resulted from our 
ees dealings with a weaker race.— V. F. Sun, 
July 12. 


IF LIFE be a pleasure, yet since death also is sent 
by the hand of the same Master, neither should that 
displease us.— Michel Angelo, 


Enteus1asm is the leaping lightning, not to be 
— — by the horse-power of the understanding. 
— Emerson. 

— e — 


THERE Is a youth of the soul growing ont of the 
age of our life.—E. G. 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 10, 1876. 


THE INDEX u published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No. 1, TREMONT Puace, BOSTON. 
TOLEDO No. 36 Monroe Street: J. T. Fasy, Agent 
naai Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

0. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without see to harmonize it with the Bible, 
It recognizes no authority but that o reason and right. It 
believes in Trath, m, Progress Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX sims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 


loast ita | features, and offers an oppo ty for 
discussions on this subject which find no fitting place in 
other papera. 


N. B,—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is res Idle for I in its columna 
except for or her own individual statements, Editorial 
contrivutions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer, 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 
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CARRIE BURNHAM KILGOBE, Ch, Com. Phil. L. L., 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 31. 


THE PIQUANT little parable about General Hawley, 
in Tue INDEX of July 27, should have been credited 
to the Philadelphia New Century for Woman of July 
8. The Boston Herald, to which we attributed it 
by mistake, gave the proper credit; but as we had 
never heard of the above paper before, we did not 
understand the credit at the time. 

Me. A. E. Macompenr, whose name i» gratefully 
remembered by all warm friends of THE INDEX, 
has published an exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing article on Mortgage Credit Companies: the 
Crédit Foncier in France and Germany.“ Every- 
body interested in real estate will find this paper full 
of historical information and inetraction of a very 
unusual kind. Mr, Macomber is qualified by experi- 
ence and rare business capacity to treat his theme 
with the anthority of an expert. Thie passage well 
illustrates the quality of his article: “The truth la 
that our Anancial system le defective on that side of 
it which has to do with long loans and land mort- 
gages. The necessity of making loans easier of ac- 
cess to the farmers and other land owners is a ques- 
tion of great importance, This difficulty ls at the 
bottom of much of the greenback agitation in the 
West. The farmers of Michigan, Indiana, snd Illi- 
nols complain that they are forced to pay 10 to 12 per 
cent. for money, and that it is often unattainable at 
that rate. Hence they cry aloud for more and 
cheaper money. What they need and what they 
mean is that a demand exists for more capital than 
can be loaned.” Mr. Macomber pointe to the newly- 
organized Mortgage Security Companies as ‘‘the 
coming institution, especially adapted to meet the 
demands of the most neglected industrial interest in 
the United States.“ The article la to be found in 
Locke's National Magazine for May, 1876, and can be 
had for ten centa from J. P. Jones, Toledo, Ohio. 


F. R. A. ANNUAL BEPORT. 


The report of the annual meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association for 1876 le published in pamphlet 
form, 

It contains a full abstract of the discussion at the 
business meeting; the annual report of the execu- 
tive committee; address by the president, O. B. 
Frothingham; essay, by James Parton, on The 
Relation of Religion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on the sub- 
ject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age; also essay by Samuel Longfellow, on The 
Relation of Free Religion to Churches; with the 
addresses that followed it, by Prof. Felix Adler, 
Rav. Henry Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and 
John Weiss. 

Price, single copy, 40 cents; package of three, $1; 
postage paid. Address Free Religious Association, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


NON-RESISTANCE AND NON-AGGRESSION: 
A SHORT STUDY IN ETHICS, 


According to the Sret gospel, Jesus taught thus in 
the Sermon on the Mount; But I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other aleo.“ 

Paul taught similarly: Recompense to no man 
eyil for evil.“ Let every sou! be subject unto the 
higher powers, For there is no power but of God: 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, reslateth the power resisteth the or- 
dinance of God; and they that resiat shall receive to 
themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror 
to good works, but to the evil.“ 

These passages expreas the general tenor of the 
whole New Testament, and are nowhere in spirit con- 
tradicted by other passages, so far aa we can recall 
them, It ls true that both Peter and James (we 
raise no question of authenticity now, but take the 
Scriptures as they are received) counsel Christians 
to “‘reaist the devil“; but it ls the devil alone, and 
not human aggressors, as appears from James him- 
self, who says to “rich men’’: Te have condemned 
and killed the just [i. e. the faithful Christian], and 
he doth not resist you.“ The virtues everywhere 
enjoined by the New Testament are such ss submis- 
sion to established power, passive endurance of all 
its abuses, obedience to tyranny itself, meskness 
under provocation, resignation and non-resistance 
under injustice, etc. The perpetual existence of 
wrongs and outrages is simply taken for granted; the 
necessity of thelr occurrence is assumed; no methods 
or measures are contemplated to prevent them; 
retribution for them is left wholly to God. Ven- 
geance is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord.“ The 
times are so badly out of joint that it is not worth 
while to undertake to set them right; no Christian 
is charged with the task that was too heavy for the 
melancholy prince of Denmark. Assuming the uni- 
versal prevalence of human injustice, without creat- 
ing either desire or purpose to resist it, the New 
Testament simply teaches men to endure it unre- 
sistingly, with expectationa of recompense in another 
world. 

Now what le the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of such ethical teaching? We hold ita in- 
finence to be equally unfortunate both as regards in- 
dividual character and social welfare. 

On the one hand, the Christian doctrine of non- 
resistance exalts that into a virtue which is in truth 
nothing but a weakness. To inculcate non-resist- 
ance as the highest or noblest manner of meeting in- 
justice is to confound all moral values, and lose 
sight of the law that to acquiesce In wrong of any 
sort ls to be demoralized by it—to suffer disintegra- 
tion In the constituent fibres of character itself. In- 
justice is always an invasion of the sacred precincts 
of individuality, a reckless and ruinous encroachment 
upon the domain of existence marked out and re- 
served for the individual by Nature. To permit it, 
when the prevention of it is within the compass of 
one’s power, le to allow hostile squatters on one’s 
private estate, to suffer a portion of one’s moral 
baing to be wrested from the rightful possessor. 
Repeat thia process often enough, —let-the Individual 
become habitually and callously passive when his 
rights are trampled on by others,—and his character 
is utterly destroyed. The man who suffers himself 
to be thus contemptuously overrun by any and every 
aggressor deteriorates morally in precisely the same 
manner as the woman wholives a life of prostitution; 
they both have lost the protective and conserving 
sense of the lnviolability of their own individualities, 
and die the same spiritual death. There is no way 


to preserve the interior integrity of one’s being but 
to resent and resist to the uttermost every attempt to 
break through that sphere of right which sur- 
rounds each one of us, and which must be defended 
from every assailant as the very citadel of the soul. 
“Every man, whatever his high position,” says 
Colonel Bronnen, in Anuerbach’s On the Heights, 
“stands opposed to others enjoying equal rights in 
their own sphere, thus forming s barrier of right.“ 
It ia no more a duty to preserve thie barrier on the 
one side than on the other; It ia no more a duty not 
to be unjust to others than it ie to repel Injustice to 
ourselves, It is moral death to throw down this 
barrier, and non-resistance levele it with the ground. 
Nothing but absolute powerlessness can justify any 
one in the paseive endurance of injustice; and non- 
resistance, instead of being a virtue, is either a sign 
of outward weakness or of moral dissolution, 


On the other hand, the doctrine of non-resistance 
exerts an equally baleful influence on social welfare. 
Every high interest of society suffera by the prová- 
lence of injustice, and demands that it shall be 
averted in all poasible ways. Those who commit in- 
justice are the most dangerous foes to society, be- 
cause they undermine the foundations of public 
security, public confidence, and public peace. If 
any individaal adopta a principle of action which 
gives immunity to the perpetrators of injustice, he 
becomes a conscious or unconscious accomplice in 
thelr wickedness, and connives in their evil pur- 
poses and deeds. Now the whole experience of 
mankind proves that violations of equal rights (i. e. 
all acts of injastice), unless checked by effective pen- 
alties, tend to multiply rapidly; depredators and 
desperadoes desire nothing so much as passive sub- 
mission in their victims, nor are they in the least 
disarmed by it; on the contrary, they despise the 
very non-reslstance which helps them to their booty. 
Hence the necessity of civil law for the repression of 
such acts and the protection of their victims. But 
civil law cannot be maintained except by the active 
support of the citizens themselves; they must be dis- 
posed to take measures agalnst the unjust, or civil 
law becomes a mere dead letter, In other words, 
each citizen must be disposed to defend his own 
rights, as an indispensable means of defending 
the rights of all; he must act on the principle of re- 
slatance to wrong, not non-resistance, out of regard 
to the general welfare. He must resist the aggressor 
upon hie own individuality, not merely for his own 
sake, but for the sake of all his fellow-citizens, 
whose rights are imperilled at the same time by the 
escape of the guilty. In a large and broad sense, 
every man who acta on the principle of non-reslat- 
ance commits a social crime of the same order as 
that known as ‘compounding with felony,” and is a 
bad citizen to that extent. There must be a uni- 
versal and jealous defence of private riglits, or else 
the public welfare is undermined. *‘Christlan” 
morality, therefore, just so far as it inculcates the 
doctrine of non-resistance, tends not only to degrade 
the moral character of the individual, but also to 
deprave, to demoralize, and to disintegrate civil so- 
clety. 

The moral and civil salvation of the world, however, 
has been brought about by the inveterate persistence 
of natural impulses, as opposed to artificlal theologi- 
cal precepts, Self-assertion, or the instinctive vindi- 
cation of individual rights against aggression, has 
rescued mankind from the moral and civil ruin into 
which Christianity, If practicable, would have plunged 
them. Everybody admits that it le impossible to 
“live up to“ the precepta of the Christian gospel ; but 
few suspect that it is because they are distorted and 
false, and that mankind are immensely better off by 
reason of this very impossibility. The world lives by 
Its own non-Christian code, and always will; nature 
is too strong for theology to subdue, There is a nat- 
ural morality based on recognition of the simple facts 
of life,—on knowledge of the practical necessities of 
social existence; and it willcreate its natural fruit far 
better when the Christian delusion has been dissi- 
pated, as it will be inevitably by the mere develop- 
ment of the general Intelligence. 


Now natural morality, dealing with society as an ag- 
gregation of constituant individuals, teaches one broad 
mora! principle which not only correcta thie theologi- 
cal infatuation of non-res{stance, but which also lays 
the axe to the root of all social wrongs, It is briefly 
this: every individuality is inviolably sacred Jrom all 
invasion just so long aa it invades no other individual- 
tty. This principle teaches the absurdity of non-re- 
sistance, and commands every individual to repel all 
injastice, by moral means if possible, by legal means 
if that fails, and by forcible means if both fail; and 
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it commands non-resistance only when effective re- 
sistance la impossible. But it does more than this. 
It forbids non-resistance, it ls true, as demoralizing 
both to the individual and to society ; but it aleo com- 
mands non-aggression, The very same principle 
which teaches the inviolability of one individuality 
teaches equally the inviolability of all other individual- 
ities ; prohibiting the passive surrender of self as the 
victim of injustice, it also prohibits the active aggres- 
aion of self as the perpetrator of it, Here is the great 
curative power of natural morality, whether as r°garda 
private character or public welfare. Educate all men 
from childhood never to submit to wrong, but alao 
never to commit it; and the necessity of resistance to 
wrong disappears with the disappearance of wrong it- 
self, Abollsh aggression, and there will be no possibil- 
ity of resistance. It is the great practical lesson of non- 
aggression that the world needa to learn, and until 
that lesson is learned, the pulpits that preach the gos- 
pel of non-resistance are whistling against the wind. 
So long as injustice is perpetrated, juat so long will 
mon resist it; and they would commit moral suicide if 
they did not. But when children are trained tocherish 
profound reverence for the equal rights of others, to ro- 
frain most scrupulously from al] encroachment upon 
them, and thus to exercise the all-comprehensive 
virtue of self-control by universal ideas, then all need 
for resistance will be ontgrown, and the era of broth- 
erly love will indeed arrive. 

Why has Christianity failed so utterly to preach 
this great and sublime doctrine of non-aggression— 
the very root of all social righteousness? For the 
very same reason that it has preached the false and 
pernicious doctrine of non-resistance: namely, ita al- 
most total ignorance of equal rights. If it had ever 
seen the necessity of preserving equal rights, It could 
never have counselled the total and voluntary sacri- 
fice of them through unresisting submisaion to the 
aggressor. If it had been wise enough to teach non- 
aggression, It would have been too wise to teach non- 
resistance. There ie scarcely a glimpse of the sacred- 
ness of equal human rights in the whole New Tests- 
ment—scarcely a vague suspicion of the inviolsbility 
of individuality as such. That was not an ancient 
conception ; it ia the greatest product of modern ciy- 
ilization ; and it is destined to do away with Christian- 
ity altogether. The religion of the future is embodied 
where people least think to look for lt—in the Consti- 
tution of the United States and in the National Lib- 
eral League which would bring it to full fruition, 
The principles there contained are the fountain of 
peace, of happiness, of universal love, because they 
are the divine principles of equal justice to all. It is 
through equal justice to all that universal peace and 
love must come; there is no other way. And natural 
morality lays the corner-stone of the new temple in 
its short, simple, omnipotent principle of Non- 
AGGRESSION. 

— —ñ——d d 

EINTEBNATIONAL ACQUAINTANOE. 


There are two points of what may be calledjthe 
moral of the Philadelphia International Exhibition 
that I do not remember to have seen dwelt upon by 
the correspondents who hava attempted to discourse 
upon what they have there seen. 

The thought that first specially impressed me, and 
that kept coming back, was, What a great place is 
held, among the different nations of the world, by 
the peaceful arts and Industries of civilization, and 
what vast numbers of people everywhere are quietly 
devoting themselves to these pursuits, instead of fol- 
lowing the more ambitious courses of politica or the 
more perilous courses of war, though these last are 
the more conspicuous affairs, of which we are con- 
stantly hearing, and which are apt to give nations 
their chief acquaintance with each other. Consider 
Spain, for instance. For several years Spain has 
been in the turmoil and strife of civil war. Her 
affairs have been bruited around the world. But it 
has been almost wholly of her political and military 
affairs that we have heard,—of revolution succeed- 
ing revolution, of the wars with Don Carlos and 
Cuba, of successive administrations, republican, mil- 
itary, monarchical, vainly attempting to govern the 
State; and we have heard of these things so exclu- 
sively that it seemed as if society in all its aapecta 
must be disorganized and given over to anarchy. Yet 
Spain presents one of the finest sections in the Ex- 
hibition. The variety, skill, and beauty of her man- 
ufactured fabrice are worthy of the pride with which 
they have evidently been arranged. In view of her 
recent history they must excite the wonder of all 
who look at them. Perhaps the representatives of 
her industries and her present government have taken 
special pains in the exhibit, for the purpose of coun- 


teracting any impression which other nations may 
have got of hercommercial ruin. But on any theory, 
the part that Spain takes in the Exhibition ia amaz- 
ing, and shows that, in epite of her civil commotions 
and wars, great maltitudes of her people cannot have 
been greatly disturbed in their industrial arte and 
economies. And this ia a great tribute to human 
mature, and to the inherent soundness of modern 
progress in civilization, The mass of mankind, not 
only in Spain but in all countries that are now mak- 
ing history, are devoted, even in the midst of civil 
and international wara, to the interests of peace and 
progress. 

Naturally, Spain at this time ie the most conspic- 
nous example of this fact, but by no means the only 
example. Turkey, before her present war, has been 
for years the scene of gross civil maladministration, 
and we have heard bat little of her affairs, except of 
her political disorders and impending bankruptcy. 
Yet Turkey makes no mean show in the Exhibition. 
So of other countries. The things that we hear 
about them through the newspapers and telegraph 
are most likely to be the things that are least to their 
credit,—the political blonders and crimes, the sway 
of ambitious demagogues, the strifes and revenges of 
nations against each other; but the International 
Exhibition acqualnte the nations with the better side 
of each others’ character and doings,—with the silent 
industrial and moral forces that keep their constant 
sway over the majority of people, and are quietly 
building up the national welfare, prosperity, and 
happiness, 

Another reflection that specially impressed me at 
the Exhibition was, How is it posalble forso many 
religions as are indirectly represented in this Inter- 
national demonstration to come thus together with- 
out learning more of toleration and reapect for each 
other? Here are not only exhibits of the peaceful 
industry of Christians, but also of Jews, Mohamme- 
dans, Brahmanists, Confucians, Buddhists,—and all 
brought together on terms of equality. It la, in one 
aspect, a kind of Peace Congress of the different 
religions of mankind. Now there is a wide-spread 
popular opinion among Christians (of course not 
prevailing among the most enlightened), that all 
nationa that are not of the Christian faith are in a 
condition of barbarism, But such an exposition as 
is here made of the Industries and arts of non-Chris- 
tian peoples cannot but help to correct this opinion; 
and to start, also, the question whether a people that 
can do the things which are represented here by 
nations called heathen can be so very barbarous in 
their religions beliefs and practices as they are com- 
monly supposed among Christians to be. Interna- 
tional commercial acquaintance tends to interna- 
tional religious acquaintance. I have noticed that 
men who have been much in countries of different 
faiths are apt to become broad and liberal in their 
religious views. They learn that human nature ls 
everywhere casentially the same, and that, under some 
variety of form, it shows everywhere essentially the 
same capacities for moral and religious ideas. A re- 
tired sea-captain recently told me that the people, of 
all whom he had met in his life, who seemed to him 
to live most nearly In accordance with the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount were a people in a little 
community of India, called heathen. And one of the 
indirect resulta of every international industrial exhi- 
bition is to increase this kind of acquaintance of the 
religions with each other: an acquaintance which 
must in time manifest the fact of a kindred lineage 
among the different faiths of mankind. 

I said above that the different religions met in the 
International Exhibition on equal terms. To this 
statement, unfortunately, the exception has to be 
made, that the Christian exhibitors, though acting 
the part of hosts, being the majority, unjustly and 
unhandsomely require all exhibitors and visitors of 
other falths to do homage to the Christian “‘sacred 
day, —and this though exhibitors of other faiths 
contribute to the success of the Exhibition by taking 
part in It on days by them deemed “‘sacred."’ 

W. J. P 


GUIBORD la to be silently buried, but the ground 
will be cussed all the same. The ground was cussed, 
if we remember, In the year 1, ata celebrated inter- 
view with Adam and Eve.—New York Graphic. 


A FEW DAYS ago a Norwich man bought s chest of 
tes in Providence, and on opening it found a stone 
inside, weighing nearly elevenpounds. Heremarked 
that the weighe of Providence are mysterious, 


A MINISTER out West made all the doctors in his 
congregation mad by preaching from the text, In 
his disease Asa sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians. And Asa slept with his fathers.” 


OUBBENT EVENTS. 
BY B. C. 


Mr. Tilden declares, in his letter of acceptan 
that the present depression in all the business 
industries of the people has Ita principal cause in 
excéssiye governmental consumption“; that Federal 
and local taxation together, for the last sleven years, 
amounts to the enormous sum of 67, 500, 000, 000; 
that taxation was vated, moreover, by — 
entific and ill-adjus methods of taxation, and by 
a bad financial policy; and that for these eleven 
years, governmental consumption has been a larger 
portion of the national earnings than the whole peo- 
ple can possibly save, even in prosperous times, for all 
new investments.” The remedy for the present state 
of affairs is to be found in obedience to the old 
homely maxim, ‘Live within your income? : and in 
order that waste of income may be readily detected 
and stopped, he suggests that all appropriation bills 
be ated and made distinct by a constitutional 
amendment, and that all independent legislation in 
them be forbidden. An accessory cause of b 
depression, Mr. Tilden suggests, ie to be found in 
the systematic and unsupportable misgovernment 
imposed on the States of the South.“ He believes 
that the moral influence of every good citizen“ 
should be exerted ‘‘to establish a cordial fraternity 
and -will among citizens” of the different races 
at the South; that the constitutional amendments 
ehould be universally accepted; and that the Preal- 
dent should do all in his power to protect all Ita 
citizens, whatever former condition, In every polit- 
ical and personal right.” With reference to resamp- 
tion, to which question at least one-half of his long 
letter is devoted, Mr. Tilden believes that the ns- 
tional banks could resume without difficulty, and 
without Injury to any one; that Government is the 
sole delinquent; but that Government resumpuloa 
need not be a work of difficulty. But, with 
to resumption, preparation “le everything’; wi 
it, a legislative command fixing a day, an official 
promise fixing a day, are shams,” “It cannot be 
doubted that the substitution of a system of p 
ration without the promise of aday, for the worthless 
promise of a day without a system of preparation, 
would be the gain of the substance of resumption in 
exch for its shadow.“ With reference to our 
national debt, Mr. Tilden believes thut the interest 
thereon could be reduced gradually at least one per 
cent., which would save $17,000,000 per pet and 
that this sum, invested at 44 per cent., would pay the 
whole debt in thirty-eight years. Mr. Tilden states, 
next, the principal 6 of our present civil service, 
and advocates a thorough reform, which, however, 
he is convinced can be made anently effective 
only by an amendment to the Constitutlon disqnall- 

ng the President for reélection. The letter con- 
cludes with a well-written Dt referring to his 
personal experience of official life. 


Of the letter of Mr. Hendricke it le hardly neces- 
sary to give an outline. He indorses the St. Louls 
platform; declares that the President alone should not 
be blamed for all the abuses of the present 
tration, but that Congresslonal and party leaders 
have been stronger than the President“; discusses 
the financial question, favoring gradual resumption, 
and the repeal of the Resumption Act; believes that 
the Coolle system should be abolished; favors civil 
service reform; declares that the public schools 
should not be involved In political or sectarian com- 
troversy“ ; 8 briefly of the Southern question; 
and closes with a complimentary reference to Tilden. 
The letter ls much better than we had expected from 
Hendricks, and nothing in it need be seriously crit- 
icised, with the exception of his discussion of the 
financial question, which le wholly vitiated by his 
opening assertion that “gold and silver are the real 
standard of values.“ Had he said gold and tin, or 
rags, or copper, the absurdity of his statement would 
have been apparent at once; yet any one of thess 
three articles le just now more stable and a more 
“real standard of values“ than silver. 


The Democrats surely have no reason to be 
ashamed of the letter of their chief candidate. It is 
unusually able and adroit; is admirably expreased 
throughout; and, in the main, must command the 
universal assent of political reformers. This may be 
strong praise, bat the letter fully merits it. Mr, 
Tilden, in fact, bas written his own best campaign 
speech, and it is safe to prophesy that at least nine- 
tenths of Democratic stump oratory for the co 
three monthe will consist of es of ths 
good points of his letter. What Mr. Tilden says of 
the necessity of economy in adminitration; of mis- 
government at the South; of the need of civil service 
reform; and of the preparation for resumption—can- 
not be disputed. It must be a galling fact, mors- 
over, for the Republican managers to reflect upon, 
that many of Mr, Tilden’s statements are made effec- 
tive solely because of their own dishonesty and bad 
management, and not by reason of any arraignment 
of their party's 28 At least one half of Mr. 
Tilden's letter, for instance, and that which he un- 
doubtedly considers the most important part, could 
not have been written at all if the Republicans of 
the last Congres had supported thelr own Resump- 
tion Act with the legislation it manifestly called for; 
and here we should state distinctly that while we 
admit the validity and brilliancy of much of Mr. 
Tilden's reasoning upon the question of resumption, 
wedo not admit the correctness of his conclusion 
that the Reaumption Act should be repealed, or, at 
least, that its repeal would be a matter of indiffer- 
ence, We hold, instead, that every sentiment of 
national honor should urge us to put forth the most 
strenuous efforts to resume specie payments on the 
first of January, 1879, and that the suggestion of ro- 
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peal should only be listened to and accepted at the 
vey last moment and with deepest humiliation, — 
with the same feeling, in fact, with which an honest 
man shoves aside the note he has promised to pay, 
und intended to pay, and labored to pay, and allows 
eS protest at last only because he cannot pos- 
vibly pay. a 


What we have just sald becomes more effective in 
the light of the recent actlon of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the day of the publication of Mr. 
Tilden’s letter, and after it had been read and ap- 
proved by the members of his party in the House, a 
repeal of the Resumption Act was forced through bys 
vote of 106 to 86, and this was done in utter disre- 
gard of what Tilden had written concerning the 
abeolute necessity of preparation for resumption, and 
in spite of the persistent opposition of the best Dem- 
ocratic leaders. The repeal was put through evi- 
dently as a sop to Democratic inflationists, against a 
Swarm of whom Mr. Tilden, if elected, would be 

to wage a deadly war, the result of which can 

ly be foreseen. On the score of ability and 
acquirements, and the possession of statesmanlike 
views, no one can question Mr. Tilden’s fitness for 
the presidency; but it becomes dally more apparent 
that Mr. Tilden is not representative of the genuine 
sentiment of the Democratic party. With reference 
to civil service reform, the payment of the public 
debt, the Introduction of independent legislation in 
priation bills, and preparation for resumption, 

Ə present Democratic House has not only done 
nothing in accordance with the principles advocated 
by Mr. Tilden, but has done all that it could to 
weaken the effect of what had been attempted by ita 
Republican predecessors. 


Mr. Cox, of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
introduced in the House, on Saturday, a bill which 
was passed appointing a commission of three Repre- 
sentatives, three Senators, and three experts, to in- 
quire, first, into the change which bas taken place in 

e relative value of gold and silver, with the causes 
and effects thereof; second, the policy of the restora- 
tion of a double standard in this country; third, the 
policy of continuing legal tender notes concurrently 
with the metallic standard; and, fourth, the best man- 
ner of providing for facilitating the reaumption of 
sporta payments. The commission is to report by the 

th of January next, and, if well made up, might do 
some good service in calling attention to correct fnan- 
ela) views, but ia more likely to be so made up that 
its report or reports would be of no value, Mr. Bout- 
well, in the Senate, introduced a weak imitation of 
the poorest part of the above, calling for the appoint- 
ment of a similar commission to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of coining a legal tender silver dollar, and 
appropriating $10,000, to pay the expenses of the 
commission. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House made a 
unanimous report exonerating Proctor Knott from 
the charge of suppressing Caldwell's dispatch in the 
Blaine Inquiry; but Knott, taking advantage of the 
occasion to lose his temper and to make an urcalled- 
for speech, the Republican members of the Commit- 
tee withdrew their names from the report, and 
It was recommitted. The report of the Naval Com- 
mittee with reference to Robeson was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. A great deal of time has been 
consumed tn ‘‘filibustering’’ agalnst the passage of 
Bland’s Silver“ Bill. he question of sectarian 
appropriations from the public school funds has been 
taken ont of the presidential canyass by the almost 
unanimous adoption (166 to 5) of the substance of 
Blaine's proposed amendment to the Constitution. 


The Senate acquitted Belknap, not because it be- 
Heved him innocent, but because most of the Senators 
who had denied the juriadiction of the Seuate entered 
s formal vote of “Not guilty,” on the ground of non- 
jurisdiction. It may remembered that, at the 
time of Belknap’s impeachment, we took the ground 
that the Senate had uo jurisdiction in his case, and 
so far as thie goes, therefore, we are not sorry that 
the case is now left where in our judgment it seemed 
to belong several months ago. But we are extremely 
porry that this result has been reached by a very te- 
dious, stupid, and unjudicial process, and we cannot 
quite justify those Senators who, believing Belknap 
to be guilty, voted not guilty on the ground of non- 
jurisdiction, after the Senate, which should be recog- 
nized as the court of ultimate appeal in this matter, 
had declared in favor of jurisdiction. The result, 
however, ie likely to prevent a great deal of possible 
E mischief, and oa cheerfally acquiesced 

, therefore, especially if Belknap be now ‘‘jagged’’ 
by the criminal court which bas {ndicted him, 


One good result of late Congressional investiga- 
tions may be seen in the withdrawal of Mr. God- 
love S. Orth as candidate for governor of Indiana, 
and the nomination of Benjamin Harrison in his 

lace, Mr. Orth, it will be remembered, resigned 

position as Minister to Austria and came home 
for the purpose of running for Governor in hia State; 
bat one of the W committees found out 
that some time ago Mr. Orth, while a member of 
Congress and serving upon the Committee on Claims, 
had acted at the same time as attorney and agent for 
Venezuela in presenting certain claims before his 
own committee. This discovery, duly emphasized 
by opposition newspapers, was a little too much for 
Republican stomachs in the present condition of 
Indians politics, and Mr. Orth now retires to private 
Ufe, we trust to remain there, 


The temperance cause, which is always more or 
Jess prominent in Massachusetts, seems to be making 
considerable progress of late, and to be carried on 
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with more than customa: ood sense. “Reform 
clubs.“ which take no political action, are numerous 
and active in the eastern part of the State; and in 
Boston, especially, the license law seems to be at- 
tended with some good results, nearly three hundred 
places in which liquor was . having been 
closed within the past ten days. The number of ar- 
rests for drunkenness, also, for the present year is 
less than for either of the two years preceding. An- 
other poss sign is the fact that the consumption of 
lager beer, and soda, and mineral watere has in- 
creased enormously within two years, while during 
the same period the consumption of spirits and the 
stronger ales and mixed drinks bas protiy dimin- 
ished. One of the most encouraging s „ however, 
is a recent occurrence among the Baptists. The Rev. 
E. P. Eddy, of Hyde Park, who must be a man of 
considerable courage, read a long and apparently 
able paper, the other day, at a meeting of Baptist 
ministers, in opposition to probibitory liquor-lawa, 
Although It is evident enough that, with reference to 
the temperance cause, ‘the fools are not all dead 
yet,” nor are some of them likely to die for a long 
time to come, it is nevertheless a very hopeful sign 
when so bright a gleam of good sense shines from so 
unpromising a spot as a Baptist ministers’ meeting. 


The newe from Servia would be more interesting if 
the details could be clearly understood. The Turk- 
ish force opposed to the Montenegring seems unable 
to cope with them, The Servians have won at least 
one important battle during the past week, but they 
have also lost more than one, and the Turks on the 
south-eastern frontier are preparing to invade Servis, 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 


BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT, 


Lonpon, July 20, 1876. 

It is pleasant to hear that American freethinkers 
are proud to share in the privilege of raising a statue 
to the memory of the great freethought martyr, Gior- 
dano Bruno. It is possible that some of the leas stu- 
dious readers of THE INDEX may not know much 
about Bruno, and that a slight sketch of who he was, 
and the reasons for which we honor him to-day, may, 
therefore, be acceptable to very many. 

Giordano Bruno was born at Nola, a amall town 
near Naples, in the year 1550, and in his youth he 
clad himself in the robe of the Dominican, and 
plunged deeply into study, sheltered by the walls of 
the monastery from the tumult of that turbulent age. 
Study, however, led him away from the dogmas of 
the Church; traneubstantiation did not approve it- 
self to his intellect; the immaculate conception 
raised doubts in his mind; Aristotle, whose philoso- 
phy was followed by all doctors of the Church, was 
very unsatisfactory to him; he embraced the theories 
of Copernicus, and thus placed himself in opposition 
to Catholicism; he wrote a satire on* the monkish or- 
ders; finally, he made Italy too hot to hold him, and 
fled from the fangs of the Inquisition. On his ar- 
rival at Geneva he found no welcome. Geneva was 
plotiged to the Aristotelian philosophy, and would 

ave none of this heretic assailant; so he passed on 
into France, vielted Lyons and Toulouse, and once 
again fled for his life from the latter city. At Paris 
he found some rest. He disputed in the Sorbonne, 
and gained much credit; but his refusal to attend 
mass prevented his becoming an accredited professor, 
and put him in considerable danger. The protection 
of the king, however, and his popularity among the 
students, saved him; he was young, eloquent, beauti- 
fal, learned, and he drew large audiences of pupile, 
In spite of his heresy. In Paris he remained a year, 
and then, A.D. 1583, he crossed the Channel into 
England, visited the English Court, became intimate 
with Sir Philip Sidney, and distinguished himself 
in a philosophical tournament held at Oxford. 
“The earth is Immovable, the universe is finite and 
movable, said the University, with Aristotle and 
Ptolemy. The earth revolves, and the universe is 
infinite,” said Bruno, relying on Philolaus and Co- 
pernicus, Very hot grew the battle, and clouda 
gathered round the bold heretic. At Oxford he 
taught publicly until opposition became so strong 
that once again he was forced to flee, and -he re 
turned to Paris in 1586, and again publicly disputed 
against Aristotle. Paris cast him out, as reward, 
and he took refuge in Germany, teaching in Wiirtem- 
berg, in Prague, in Helmetidt; excommunicated, 
he persisted in lectaring. At Würtemberg he might 
have rested in peace, for the University protected 
him. But Bruno could not rest. The burning love 
of truth possessed him, and he muat neede teach ev- 
erywhere, that the truth might be made known. So 
on he went, teaching the theories of Copernicus, re- 
viving the atomic theory of Lucretius, spreading mate- 
rialism, denying the authority of Scripture as decider 
in scientific disputes, He wrote, as well aa spoke, 
on logic, on metaphysics, on cosmography, and at 
last, in an evil hour, he returned to Italy and to— 
death, He taught publicly in Padua, and was hunted 
out of the city; to Venice, the beautiful, he fled, and 
here they ran him down; he was seized by the offi- 
cers of the Holy Office, and thrown into the dungeons 
of the Piombi. Here, for six years, they kept him 
in horrible solitude; no books, no pena, no paper; 
nothing to break that awful weariness and monot- 
ouy; e was forty-two when they buried him in thia 
living grave; he was forty-eight when they brought 
him out, and carried him to Rome, There two years 
more of prison-life awaited him, during which the 

atear controversialiste of the Roman Church—Bel- 
armine among them—strove in vain to force him 
into denying the truth he knew. At last they 
ave up in despair, and he was led before the Grand 
quieitor, San Severina, excommunicated as atheist, 
and handed over to the civil arm to be punished 


“without shedding of blood,“ i.e., to be burnt alive. 
They forced him on his knees to hear his sentence, 
but no word for pity escaped him; only he said, as 
he rose, and boldly looked straight at hie terrible 
judges: “I think that you pronounce that sentence 
with more fear than I feel in hearing it.“ A week 
after they led him to his death, Feb. 17, 1600, In 
the Champ de Flore the stake was raised, and, 
dressed in the hideous Inquisition robe, he walked 
calmly to hie death. A priest pressed the crucifix on 
him, but he turned aside and refused to touch it, and 
never flinched as they tied him to the stake; silent 
he was to the very end, quiet, serene, fearless, giving 
his. noble life into the hands of his mistress, Truth, 
and leaving his body as a stepping-stone for those 
who should come after him, and should triumph 
where he had fallen. 

Such was the man who died in 1600; such is the 
memory to which we do homage in 1876, In the 
city where Bruno died Bruno's statue shall arise, and 
the martyr of the seventeenth century shall become 
the hero of the nineteenth, proving the truth of his 
own glorious words: To know how to die in one 
century is to live for all centuries to come.“ 

In mare Bruno was 2 materialist, and he 
was s pantheist rather than an atheist. To him the 
world was the expression of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, no more a from God than the word is 

art from the voice which speaks it. Lewes, in his 

istory of Philosophy, thus writes of him :— 

„Bruno admits the existence of only one intelli- 
gence, and that is God. This Intelligence, which fe 


perfect in God, is less perfect in inferior spirits; still 
less so in man; more and more imperfect in the 
lower gradations of created beings, But all these 


differences are differences of degree, not of kind. 
The inferior ordera of beings do not understand 
themselves, but they have a sort of language, In 
the superior orders of beinge intelligence arrives at 
the point of self-consciousness,—they understand 
themselves and those below them, Man, who occu- 
ples the middle position in the hierarchy of creation, 
is capable of contemplating every phasis of life, 
He sees God above him; he sees around him traces 
of the divine activity, These traces, which attest 
the immutable order of the universe, constitute the 
soul of the world. To collect them, and connect them 
with the Being whence they issue, la the noblest 
function of the human mind. Bruno further teaches 
that, in proportion as man labors in this direction, 
he discovers that these traces spread abroad in Na- 
tare do not differ from the ideas which exist in his 
own mind. He thus arrives at the perception of the 
identity between the soul of the world and his own 
soul, both as reflections of the Divine Intelligence“ 
(Vol. II., pp. 108, 109). ‘Bruno's creed was pan- 
thelem. ... He taught that God was the Infinite 
Intelligence, the Cause of causes, the Principle of 
all life and mind, the great Activity, whore action 
we name the universe, But God did not create the 
universe; he informed it with life,—with being.” 

Debates are still the order of the day, and one on 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Eng- 
lish Church, between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Simp- 
son, à candidate for the representation of Liverpool 
in Parliament, which has been held in that Tory 
stronghold, has caused great excitement. Hitherto 
the arguments of the Church in Liverpool have been 
of a very forcible character; they have consisted of 
stones, vegetables, eggs, with an occasional dead cat 
to give piquancy to the repast, and these weapons 
have driven all anti-establishmentarians from the 
ee My own lecture at Birkenhead was the 

rut which was carried through in peace. During 
this debate, there was a good deal of interruption st 
times, but it was very easily suppressed, and the 
arguments were brought to s conclusion without any 
extraneous aid to the Church in the shape of missiles 
flung at the secularist. The leading Liverpoo) paper 
has dealt very fairly with both sides, and as a ad 
of amie growing liberality of thought thie is very en- 
couraging. 

The sale of the Freethinkers’ Text Book, to 
which I drew the attention of the readers of THE 
INDEX, ie something enormous for a fresthought 
work of so solid a character, and speaks volumes for 
the desire that must exist really to study thease great 
problema of religion, Forthe book is somewhat dry, 
and contains close argument, and is not a work that 
would commend itself to the ordinary, careless reader, 
in search of amusement. The first part, which was 
issued in April last, is now in ita sixth edition, and 
continues to sell rapidly, and that is a fair success to 
attain in three and one-half months. Few things, 
perhaps, do more to raise the National Secular 
clety in genera) estimation than a success of this 
kind, and it is encouraging to know that our ranks 
contain so many students and thinkers, and are re- 
eruited from the more thoughtful class of the com- 
munity, All around us progress is becoming more 
and more marked, and the eastern sky begins to 
brighten to the cra 

e shall anxiously look forward to the acconnts 
of the proceedings of the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals, which seems to have met with so hearty an 
aperpyal among you on the other side. It has been 
pleasant to wa the growing length of subscrip- 
tions, until, at last, a terror has come upon me lest 
Tae INDEX should contain nothing else. May the 
conclusion of the work be as successful as its com- 
mencement, and the radical movement will then 
have left its mark on this glorious Centennial year. 


“Ts TWO YEARS older than yon, said a little 
eight-year-old girl to a New Bedford boy the other 
day. Well, I don’t care,” was the reply. I'm 
going to wear trowsers oon, and that you'll never 

0. 
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Commnunitalions. 


EDITOR oF THE InDEx:— 

The more I read, and the further I look into this 
Christian Amendment movement, the more firm ls 
my conviction that tts outcome will be to subjugate 
the free conscience, to enforce Sunday laws, tu ex- 
tort money from the whole tax-paying people of this 
—— to support churches and their dogmatic 
claims. 

It ia an attempted outrage so subtle that the average 
citizen will acquiesce in it without realizing its bearing 
upon his natural rights. On reading those extracts 
from the presa of the country on the Centennial! Con- 
gress of Liberals, I am astonished to see the open 
apostasy of some public journals, and saddened to 
find such blindness to the grave issues involved in 
this struggle. The most glaring apostasy is that of 
the Christian Union. In January, 1871, that journal 
sald editorially :— 

„The friends of the measure are not likely ever to 

among themselves. The convention which 

met in Philadelphia on the 18th inst. to consider this 
subject refused to accept a phraseology which simply 
the Deity, and insisted upon including in 

the amendation the name of Jésus Christ as well. 
A party in behalf of the Holy Spirit, which is eo con- 
spicuoualy slighted, will be next in order; and then 

e way will be opan for a proposition to recognize 
the ‘Vicegerent of Christ on , as the true source 
of power among the nations! If the proposed amend- 
ment is anything more than a bit of sentimental can 
it Is to have a legal effect. It is to alter the status 
the non-Chriatian citizen before the law. It is to af- 
fect the legal oaths and instruments, the matrimonial 
contracts, the ain preps laws, etc., etc., of the 
country. This would be an out on natural right.“ 

We ry well regard the decided change of tone 
manifest in your quotation as the most just cause of 
concern which has lately developed. at means 
this new attitude? Coul n stronger than 
the language used by the Christian Union at the birth 
of this movement,—that it was an ou on natu- 
ralright’’? Yes, it is an outrage on natural right! Let 
us not fail to press this fact on the attention of the 
unwary. It ie idle to talk about the genius of our 
people, „the natural development of American in- 
stitutions,” etc. Let the warning be continually rung 
in the eara of the common people, that under this 
movement their status is to be changed. There is 
need for somebody to be terribly in earnest in this 
matter, when such posers as the New Age can treat 
it cavallerly, and when once staunch friends in the 
realm of journalism assume a treacherous front to- 
me a power that two years ago they vigorously op- 
posed. 


WORCESTER, Masa. 

[We agree emphatically with the above letter, ex- 
cept in one point. We do not believe that the ulti- 
mate outcome of the Christian Amendment move- 
ment will be ite victory; we have no fear whatever 
that freedom will not conquer in the end. Certain 
parties take a malicious pleasure in attributing ter- 
ror” and fright'“ to THE INDEX, because it points 
out steadily the vast dangers of this movement; but 
they know so well the falsity of their own represen- 
tations that it would do no good to correct an error 
which is wilfully committed. The Christian Amend- 
ment movement is winning successes every day 
throngh the blind and even stupid indifference of the 
people, and the outcome of these things must be either 
subjugation or a desperate struggle with the usurper. 
We believe that it will be the latter, and that thus 
Christianity will at last destroy itself in this country by 
proving itself to every freeman to be the deadliest foe 
of freedom and equal rights. Let the issue come 
when it must: It will make very plain who is afraid. 
—Ep.] ` 


A. BRIGGS Davis. 


— — — — — — 
“DRAWING THE FIRE.” 


F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir, —I have just looked over the newspaper 
comments in THE INDEX of July 27, on the call for 
the Centennial Congress of Liberals. Military men 
have sundry devices to draw the fire” of an enemy, 
and so learn the force and disposition of their op 
nents. You have drawn the Pre well, and a singular 
fusillade It is. Taxation of church property and dis- 
continuance of Bible-reading in schools seem to gain 
some growing favor, while yet meeting a deal of big- 
oted opposition; but the “holy Sabbath” must be 
guarded by the strong arm of law! What a revelation 
of pions horror of the infidel aims and irreligious 

t of the Leagus! A want of comprehension of 
situation and a blind prejudice against heretics 
are the saddest features of these newspaper comments; 
yet these are relleved by gleams of a partial light and 


proofs of waning bi . On the whole, I think 
twenty years ago would have shown a darker revela- 
tion, We bave not wrought in vain, 


I know not how pure religion and 1 culture 
can be better helped tban by banishing from our 
statute booka every vestige of force or favoritiam 
touching matters of conscience. Let Christian and 
Pagan, Bible and Koran, Sunday and Monday, Mate- 
rialist and Spiritualist, be equal before the law, and 
righteousness and truth will win such triumphs as are 
not ble otherwise. Bigotry and d tism 
fear thie state of things; true religion courts It. 
‘Whore the spirit of the Lord is, there Is liberty,” 


said an earnest Hebrew in New Testament days. 
Where the spirit of the sect is, there is slavery,“ is 
good gospel for to-day, and true as the Hebrew’s word. 

If we have made valuable approaches (thanks to the 
framers of our national Constitution) toward a se 
aration of Church and State, we have realized suc! 
benefits therefrom aa to show the need of 1 pra 
that separation, and this is the object of the Liberal 
League. Possibly ita methods and minor demands 
may not be perfect (I find no fault with them myself), 
but these can shaps themselves in due time. 

There is need of organized effort for its great and 
leading objccts. he ‘God-in-the-Constitation”’ 
movement, the great organization of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, the newspaper extracts in 
your INDEX, show that need plainly enough.” 

You asked us to attend the Philadelphia meeting, 
but, unfortunately for me, I could not. The League 
starts on a good path; let the people see that it moves 
on. Yours truly, 

G. B, STEBBINS, 

DETROIT, Mich., Aug 2, 1876. * 


DEDICATION OF A NEW HALL. 


On Sunday, Jaly 30, a new hall in Shoemakertown, 
Pa., some eight or ten miles from Philadelphia, built 
and owned by Edward M. Davis, was dedicated to 
freethought and speech, and to all entertainments 
that go to improve and elevate human character. 
This hall is twenty-eight by fifty feet, and about 
thirty-five feet high, and cost $3,500. The main 
hall ia on the second floor, and will comfortably seat 
three hundred persons, with an ample stage at one 
end. Descending by a stairway from the stage, ls a 
smaller hall adapted to school purposes, with two 
dressing or retiring rooms at one end. 

A pouring rain that flooded the streets of the city, 
and made wading necessary to locomotion in the 
country, did not prevent the presence of one hundred 
or more persons at the appointed hour. Mr. Davis 
opened the meeting with appropriate remarks, stat- 
ing why it had fallen to his lot to build the hall. 
Others felt the need of such a place, and were willing 
to ald, but perfect agreement could not be had re- 
spec the uses to be made of it. Mr. Davie wished 

icted liberty for the utterance of all honest 
convictions, and kinds of amusement, tending to 
pleasure, recreation, and improvement, and as no 
one was ready to codperate upon this ground, he had 
himself bullt it. He said bie object was not so much 
to propagate hie own views as to excite to thought 
and interest on all subjects that concerned human 
welfare. Honest conviction he respected, whether 
In accordance with hie own or not. He said years 
he had taken part in a diecussion on the ain 
of American slave-holding in a school-house near by, 
and, after listening to his opponent's remarke, he 
said to himself, “That man is more a friend than a 
foe to human freedom.” So it proved, for it was 
none other than Robert Collyer, of Chicago, whom he 
had invited there to dedicate this new hall, and whom 
he then presented to the audience, 

Mr. Collyer said that when among strangers, he 
could easily enough commence a . but among 
friends and old acquaintances, such as he met there, 
he was somewhat embarrassed, because he wished 
to be upon his best behavior, and do al! things in 
the best way. However, Mr. Davis had aided him 
by requesting that he give a brief autobiographi- 
cal sketch, and (as his address was only the first 
dedicatory one,—for every one glven there would 
dedicate the hall to human good, if the objects had 
in yiew in ite erection were carried out) he felt free 
to use the time in 897 of himself, trusting that 
his experiences might be of profit to the young men 
present. He narrated his early life in England, 
without advantages of school, means, needed com- 
forta; his em jon to America, at the age of 
twenty-six, with a young wife, and his finding work 
at his trade of blacksmithing, in the hammer- 
in the town where this new hall was built; his 
to Chicago seventeen years ago. This he termed the 
first chapter of his discourse, refraining from allusion 
to the brilliant record of his ministry there. He 
said he had learned what he considered to be four 
important secrets of life: first, the power to do a 

od, honest day’s work,—power both of body and 

isposition; second, the power to make a good home, 
where equallty and not subjection was the law; 
third, the power to save time by performing what- 
ever work came to hand, without waiting for some- 
thing better-liked to turn up; and, fourth, the power 
to be contented with these things, Not that he dis- 
approved of discontent, in the sense of improving all 
conditions of life; this was healthy and to be encour- 


o description can do justice to the hearty, easy 
flow of thought and humor which made a long ad- 
* seem like participation in a dellghtful conversa- 

on. 

The venerable Lucretia Mott, who occupied a 
chair on the platform by Mr. Collyer's side, followed 
in remarks upon the religione character of the occa- 
ston, the motives for the building of the hall being 
religions in their very nature,—being with reference 
to the highest good of the minds and hearta of the 
people. She thought when Mr. Collyer had at- 
ten a few more women’s rights meetings, he 
would put a little more stress upon the aid rendered 
by women to men, and gracefully reminded him of 
his indebtedness to his wife for her criticisms upon 
his early sermons. She had epitomized her thoughts 
of the true marriage relation thus: The indepen- 
dence of the huaband and wife is kax ame the depen- 
dence mutual and the obligationa reciprocal,” 

John M. Spear referred to the three marked per- 
sons who had addressed the meeting, and said it was 
arare man who would build a hall for purposes sọ 
disinterested and useful, and referred to the Radical 


Club of Philadelphia, which Mr. Davis had con- 

ducted so generouely for a number of years. He felt 

that the service auch a course rendered to liberalism 

and human advance was invaluable, and all honor 

was due the man who afforded such opportunity and 

hospitality. H. SPEAR. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE MOTTO “IN GOD WE TRUST.” 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

A young friend has sent me several coples of 

paper, all of which I have carefully read. As a born 

cal of some forty years, I find much in your 
paper, in general terms, with which I can agree; but 
there are one or two * in the platform adopted 
by the Congress of L s which I don’t think are 
consistent with your own teaching. Aa è lover of, 
and a seeker for, truth, I am always ready to look for 
it and to receive it from any source, when ratlonally 
proved to be truth. I am not, and never have been, 
s member of any church or sect, and can truly say 
that I believe in none and in all; that fa to aay, L be- 
lieve that all sects and religions have done some good, 
by helping more or leas to prepare the world for the 
good time coming, when unselfish love shall be the 
motive power of humanity. 

The chief point I wish briefly to refer to (as 1 
have no right to intrude too much upon your time 
and space, before I know whether a little will be in- 
trusion) je this :— 

The objection to the use of “In God we trust,“ 
which I believe was firat put upon the gold coins dur- 
ing the war. 

here seems to be a general acknowledgment by al- 
most all the liberal leaders that there ls a God. At 
the same time I s ct that many of them have only 
a vague idea of a blind Force operat: in Natare, 
much like the Orthodox ides of the soul or spirit,—a 
sort of floating ather, or next to nothing. Now if 
you do really, not in your memory alone, but in 
heart or inmost consclousnesa, believe in a God of 
love and Infinite goodness, as the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of all things, how can you, consistently with 
reason, object to stand upon an open ayowal of trust 
in him? What would you think of a child who 
should say that he loved and trusted his father, and 
m objected to itə being inscribed upon any of his 

ke or keepsakes, or upon any gift he wished to 
give his father? 

If you don’t really believe in the existence of any 
personal God, as the Creator and Father of all, then 
your objections are consistent, W. M. E. 

AMBERST, Va., July 22, 1876. 


[We object to any religions motto on the national 
coinage, not because we disbelieve in God (for all our 
readers know to the contrary), but because we have 
enough sense of justice not to wish to force our be- 
lief on those who do not share it. We have no objec- 
tion to the motto In God we trust,“ as an individ- 
ual merely; but we have the strongest objection to it 
as acitizen of the United States. Some of our fel- 
low-citizens are atheists, and their rights are just as 
sacred as our own. If they were in a majority, they 
would have just as much right to stamp There is no 
God” on United States coins as we have to stamp 
“In God we trust“ upon them. Would not opr cor- 
respondent be aggrieved by such an atheletic motto on 
the coins? Yet the atheist is just as much aggrieved 
by the present motto: and-hie righta are just as good 
as our correspondent’s. When will the world learn 
to refrain from doing an injustice which it isin their 
power to do? The Liberal League would teach a 
lesson in brotherly love by teaching all men to be 
just to each other.—Ep.] 


Dress IN 1776.—Fashions changed a hundred 
years ago as they do now, and = it would be 
impossible to give an exact picture of the costumes 
of different classes at any one given time. But, in 
general, it may be said that gentlemen wore smal 
clothes, knee-buckles, and buckled shoes; coat 
broad-skirted, wide-cuffed, and lace- ruflled, and . 
brown, gray, claret, or other color; long walstcoats 
with broad flaps over the pockets, cocked hats, and 
In many cases wigs and powdered hair. The smali 
sword was a common article of full dress, while ecar- 
Jet cloth and gold and silver lace, with showy bat- 
tons, were resorted to by ciane on important oc 
casions, The ladies made up their silks, and —— 
and brocadea into sacks and petticoats, hooped 
tralled, set off with ruffles, and variously patterned 
and bedecked, according to the atyle of the hour. 
They spent much time upon the hair, and the ar- 
rangement of the head-dress for the great party or 
grand ball was a very complicated operation.—#d- 
ward Abbott's ‘‘Revolutionary Times.“ 

— — k — 

A LITTLE GIRL in Genesee County, N. Y., attend- 
ing church on a zummer's day and seeing many in 
white bonnets, whispered to her mother and asked: 
Ma, does Mrs. God wear a white bonnet?” 


A MODEL will, duly executed and witnessed, was 
recently presented for probate at Plymouth Mass., 
of which the following is a verbatim copy: “July 12, 
1875. I give all my property to my wife.“ 


“JOHN, I wisH you'd close that door!“ eaid am 
irritable father to his son. Tour mother must be 
scol somebody at the other end of the hall, there’s 
sach a draught from that quarter.“ 
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tized in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ste results, but orders have frequently been 
Teceived months after the insertion of the 
Kept on fle and referred te by Pour Fader. 

Yours trul: Bere = 


Hr S. rn m. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
anced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisements, Address 


THE INDEX, 
No. I TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston. 


— — — 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFIOE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


d Woekly Paper devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Giterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
d political amelioration of society. 


Itty edited by FRANCIS E. ABHOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
WILLIAM J, POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H, SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mus. E. D. OHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
@EORGE JACOB HOLYOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Maas, 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
am. Every Obristian minister, and every think- 
fag cshurch-member, should subscribe for it, as 
te clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ex- 
posttion of the differences between Free Thought 
ead Evangelical Christianity, and es the best 
not becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the church wil! 
Barve to meet in the futare, 


Almost every number contains a Alscourse or 
Seeding article. which alone is worth the price of 
e year’s subscription, 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
8 letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: That the want of a 

@urnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sunse of the word should be felt in America—that 
Sash a journal ahonld have deen started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@ountry —is a good signofthetimes, There is no 
wach journalin England, France, or Germany; 
thongh the number of so-called religious or the- 
@logical periodicals ts, as you know, very largo.“ 
And lator still: I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.“ 

Bend $3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
@enths on trial. 

Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


OF THE 


FREE 


RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Moet- 


img, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expreesion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on“The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Cella 
Barleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott,C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 


img, 1873. 85centa. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 


Meeting, 1874. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on „The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform,“ of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The 
Beligious Signa of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of thelr re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as „Christian, “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesb- 
ub Chnnder Ben, Frederick Donglass, and 
D, A, Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Eseays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Eeligions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. A cents. 


Beason and Hevolation, by Wülllam J. 
Potter. 10 cents. 


Taxstion of Charch Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.80. E 


These publications are for sale at the omoe 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston, The Anpual Reporta 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite Umited. Orders by mail may de ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 

WM.J.POTTER Seo, F. R. A, 


PUBLICATIONS Goon PHOTOGRAPHS|] 


or 
LEADING INDEX WRITERS. 
Including 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. AKBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 28 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


IND E X TRACTS. 


No. 1.—Trutha for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Mn. CHARLES 
DAEWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subes- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Traces,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, expoees the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
ton. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 5,—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 centa; 12 copies $1,00. 


No. 4.—Christian Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 coples 61.00. 


No. 5.—"*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed Btates Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
coples 51.00. 


No.6—“The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 60 centa. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No.0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
fve to ons hundred copies. 


Noll.—The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts tò show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No.12.—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. k. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 canta; 12 copies 80 cents. 


No. 4.—A Study of Meligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that s new conception 


of it, based on the Lew of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
ana independent aron or pee in God is 

e necessary condition 
Price beents; I 


of on among men. 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Boston, Mase, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


AT 


No. i Tremont Piace, Bosten. 
EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Maas. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignoranco, right 
tor wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Belig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States, 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must de 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitation. 
To acoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical alm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes in thia movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX Its present high po- 
sition. Mr. Voysry has kindly consented to 
furnish every fortnight a LONDON LETTES 
containing matters of general interest to rad- 
ical readers. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for aborter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No.1 Tremont Place, Boston 


THE INDEX--AUGUST 10, 1876. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
AT 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in tho aubjoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
bé forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders aro respectfully solicited from 


all triends of THE INDEX. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR, 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- 
! ERNMENT, 


By P. J. PROUDHON. 


Prefaced by a sketch of Frondhon's Life and Works, by J. A. 13 and containing 
asa hh pe el a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Transl: from the French by 


TABLE OF 
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MEMBERSHIP. 
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to a certificate, signed by the 2 and 
Bocre! as an annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
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certificate as a 1 the 

present as members at the Can Con- 
of Liberales, at which this Constitution 
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or charter-members of the National Liber al 
League. 
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Annual members of the National al 
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freest kind with the National Liberal 
and with other local Leagues. All voted of 
the Annual Congress, and all communica- 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the {intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS," 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are s sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil commnnity, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church ls suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and Liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equa) religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre 
stricted exercise of hie own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fallest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
anii all otber classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religions rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
tens are not the ‘enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to thelr success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing thelr utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligions rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


I. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church bas the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it bas not the truth, the iniquity of auch favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can bẹ favorable to morality whose con 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice. It the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral inituence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


13, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
church has the least claim in justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution la no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is bulit, 


GLIMPSES. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT on our last page will give 
additional information about the Secular Review, 


to which Mr. Holyoake alludes in his interesting 


letter of thie week. 

Mn. Francis HANFORD, principal of a Chicago 
high school, has just been shot by Mr. Alexander 
Sullivan, Secretary of the Board of Public Works, 
whose wife Mr. Hanford had charged (among other 
things) with plotting the exclusion of the Bible from 
the schools. Sullivan is a Catholic, while Hanford 
was a Methodist, ' 

ARCHBISHOP PURCELL, in the Cincinnati Catholic 
Telegraph of August 10, makes this declaration, which 
asserta still the right of the Catholics not to be taxed 
for public schools, but offers to ‘‘waive’’ this right for 
the present: No doubt justice and equality would 
entitle the Catholic people of this country to exemp- 
tion from taxation for the support of other schools, or 
to a share of the public school funds in proportion to 
the number of pnpila in the schools, but even this we 
are disposed to walve in your fayor.’’ 

In THE Independent of August 10, Col. Higginson 
has a ringing article on the Hamburg massacre in 
South Carolina, It closes with these admirable 
words: In case of burglary, we look to the owner of 
the roof to vindicate his rights by following up the 
guilty party. There is one man In the nation upon 
whom the next step In duty now devolves, If he is 
faithful, he has a hard task before him. If he 
shrinks, he will have a more sudden downfall than 
any man has yet austained, from the respect and con- 
fidence of the whole American people. That man is 
Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina.“ These 
words breathe the spirit of the true anti-Christian, 
who recognizes the duty of “vindicating his rights“ 
and protecting the rights of others, At least in this 


passage, Col. Higginson Is really an anti-Christian — 


without intending it. 

THE BALTIMORE Gazette sees some vitality in the 
school question: ‘‘Zach. Chandler and the men who 
are managing the Republican campaign are already 
in the field with their pamphiets and documenta, 
stirring up the seeds of strife and fanaticism among 
our people, Four campaign documents going to prove 
an alliance between the Democratic party and the 
Catholic Church, arraigning the party for Its inaction 
on this question, have been issued and scattered 
broadcast over this and other States. There is only 
one way to meet the lasue they have presented, and 
that is by taking high and strong ground upon this 
school question. It must be taken out of the cam- 
paign, and the way to take it out is to pass the amend- 
ment which a Catholic Congressman from this State 
haa prepared, and is ready to offer. We entreat the 
leaders of the Democratic party to take measures to 
keep this firebrand out of the canvass; to crush out 
an isane which will undoubtedly be raised, and which 
will bring ruin and destruction to the Democratic 
party.“ 

DB. BELLOWS bas apparently more practical sagac- 
ity in the matter of organization than all the rest of 
the Unitarian denomination combined. He sees and 
points out (with at least one metaphor of very ques- 
tionable taste) the abeurdity of having both a Na- 
tional Conference and a Unitarian Association,—one 
with a system of delegate representation, but no 
treasury, and the other with a treasury, but no repre- 
sentation. With the object he would attain (that is, 
the consolidation of a new Christian sect as a body 
poeseased of power and influence, and dedicated to 
the Lord Jesus”) we have no sympathy whatever; 
but we admire the clear sense and executive faculty 
which make him discontented with a mere childish 
toying with organization, The Unitarians, as a sect, 
have given up liberty for Christ; now they will com- 
mand Increased respect by showing that they are at 
least in earnest in the Lord's“ cause. Their Na- 


tional Conference, which is soon to be held at Sara- 
toga, ought either to be developed into a vigorous a- 
ecutive body or else abandoned as an addled egg that 
can never be hatched. Of course we look on as a 
mere epectator; but we have an involuntary respect 
for business energy even in a dubious cause, and 
think it about time for the Unitarian denomination 
to deaist from its endless and unsuccessful attempts 
to ride two horses at once, The better horse is the 
old Unitarian Free Inquiry’’; but if they prefer the 
“Lord and King” preamble, why not bestride him as 
if they really wanted to take a ride? 

Tse New Tonk Daily Graphic of August 8 had 
this wise warning, which should be well heeded: 
“Something in the line of what ia called ‘the Blaine 
amendment’ to the Constitution will need to be 
adopted sometime, but the discussion of the question 
ia not yet sufficiently mature for action. The House 
has precipitately passed it, prohibiting in set terms 
the use of public funds for the support of ‘sectarian 
echools,’ probably fancying that it will have some 
sort of influence in creating capital for some party or 
candidate. Let us have no demagogulsm now. To 
pass an amendment concerning sectarian schools 
without defining what la meant by sectarian schools 
Is puerile folly. President Grant in hie Des Moines 
speech was sufficiently specific when he declared that 
the public schools should be wholly secular, and 
should teach neither religion nor atheism. Let Con- 
gress be at least as specific before thrusting a vast and 
serious question before the people for discussion dur- 
ing a presidential contest. All would cordially sup- 
port on amendment against appropriations to secta- 
rian schools if sectarianism is defined to be everybody’s 
religion but ours; but the question which now begins 
to challenge attention is not merely whether Catholic 
echoola shall receive public money, but whether 
Protestant schools shall; whether King James Bible, 
or the Douay, or some other, or none at all, shall be 
read by or to the pupils; and whether revival hymns 
and theological songs shall be sung in concert. The 
diecussion of the question Is not yet mature, and un- 
til it la this new amendment to the Constitution had 
better be allowed to sleep.” 


WITH WHAT serene superficiality the Nation delivers 
itself on the school issue! Never was there a more 
melancholy exhibition of sancta simplicitas on what 
the Graphic, with more Insight, truly describes as 1 
vast and serious question?“: We have ventured at sov- 
eral times to express the opinion that the belief, ap- 
parently prevalent among the Republicans, that the 
Bishop of Rome was in secret league with the Demo- 
crate for the purpose of breaking up our common 
schoo] system was unfounded, and have been often 
assured that we did not appreciate the bitterness of 
the feeling about the mattar in Ohlo and other parts 
of the country. It has alwaye been our sincere con- 
viction that the Democrats cared little or nothing for 
the Pope, and the Pope almost as litile for the Demo- 
crats, and that the whole excitement was got up by 
General Grant, and Mr, Blaine, and other politicians, 
as a good political cry. We have never seen anybody 
who, of his own knowledge, knew of = conspiracy 
against the public schools, though we have een 
people who had seen somebody else who had ‘just 
returned from the West,’ and reported the most tar- 
rible state of feeling somewhere about it. But that 
it would be of any appreciable importance in the 
present canvass we have never believed, and the vote 
in the House on the Blalne school amendment may 
be taken as full and conclusive proof that we were 
right. The amendment (which is a crue) blow at the 
Pope, and was devised by his greatest enemy on this 
side of the Atlantic, with the exception perhaps of 
General Grant) was passed by the Democrats In the 
House without any discussion or debate to speak of, 
by a vote of 166 to 5. Thia looks a» if the Jesuits 
would be kept at bay for some time yet.“ 
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BELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 48 A SUBSTITUTE POR THE 


FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. S. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 


SECTION 1.—Neither Congress nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
reise thereof; -or permitting in any degree 2 union of 
Ohurch and State, or granting any special privilege, im- 
manity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the peo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 
sects or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dresa of grievances, 


Sorry 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or a8 à qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State, No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or disqualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vato duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
hs or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not a voluntary member, 


Sx0T10n 3.—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 
religious seot, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or Inculcated, 
or in which religious rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in aid, of any religious charity or purpose of 
any sect, order, or donomination whatsoever. 


BeoTron 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


— —Z—⁴¹, — — 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBEBALIGM, 


i. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
grass, in Btate Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
publio money, shall be discontinued, 


8, We demand that all public appropriations for edoca- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
hly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ahip, ahall be prohibited, 


K We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religions festivals and fasta shall wholly coase. 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 


7. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
ing the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
ponled. 

g. We demand that all lawa looking to the enforcement of 
“Ohristian" morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shal) be conformed to the requirements of natural morality’ 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tas INDEX, so far as the 
editor in individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, oan be justly or trathfally held responsi- 
ble for it without bis or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1678. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board oft Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Ushed lu its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editoria management. 


An Agnostic’s Apology. 


TROM THE LONDON “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW" OF JUNE 1, 1876. 


BT LESLIE STEPHEN. 


AN attempt haa recently been made to obtain cur- 
rency for the new nickname—Agnostic. Protests 
against nicknames are foolish; foolish because una- 
valling, and foolleh because nicknames are always 
harmless, A protest in this case would be especial M 
foolish; for the nickname in question seems to Indi- 
cate a distinct advance in the courtesies of contro- 
versy. The old theological phrase for un intellectual 
opponent was Atheist—a name which still retains a 
certaln flavor as of the stake In thie world and hell- 
fire in the next, and which, moreover, impliès an in- 
accuracy of some importance. Dogmatic Atheism— 
the doctrine that there is no God, whatever may be 
meant by God—ia, to say the least, a rare phase of 
opinion. The word Agnosticism, on the other hand, 
seems to imply a fairly accurate sppreciation of a 
form of creed already common and dally spreading. 
The ostic ia one who asserta—what no one de- 
nles—that there are limits to the sphere of human 
intelligence. He asserts, further, what many the- 
ologians have expressly maintained, that those limits 
are such as to exclude at least what Mr. Lewes has 
so happily called ‘‘metempirical’’ knowledge, But 
he goes further, and asserts, in opposition to the- 
ologlans, that theology lies within this forbidden 
sphere. Thie last assertion raises the important 
issue; and, though I have no pretension to invent an 
„ r nickname, I may venture, for the p 
4 this article, to describe the rival school as Gnos- 
tica. 

The Gnostic holde that our reason can in some 
sense transcend the narrow limits of experience. 
He holde that we can attain truths not capable of 
verification, and not meeting yenjeagon, by actual 
experiment or observation, e holds, further, that 
a knowledge of those truths is essential to the high- 
est interests of mankind, and enables us in some 
sort to solve the dark riddle of the universe. A com- 
plete solution, as every one admits, is beyond our 
power. But some answer may be given to tha doubte 
which harasa and perplex us when we try to frame 
any adequate conception of the vast order of which 
we form an insignificant portion. We cannot say 
why this or that arrangement {es what it ls; we can 
say, though obscurely, that some answer exists, and 
would be satisfactory if we could only find it. Over- 
powered, as every honest and serious thinker is at 
times overpowered, by the sight of pain, folly, and 
helpleseness, by the jarring discords which run 
through the vast harmony of the universe, we are 
yet enabled to hear at times a Whisper that all ia 
well, to trust to It as coming from the most authentic 
source, and to know that only the temporary bars of 
sense prevent us from recognizing with certainty that 
the harmony beneath the discorda {a a reality and 
not a dream. This knowledge le embodied in the 
central dogma of theology. God is the name of the 
harmony; and God is knowable. Who would not be 
happy in accepting this belief, if he could accept it 
honestly ? Who would not be glad, if he could say 
with confidence, The evil is traneitory, the good eter- 
nal: our doubts are due to Iimitations destined to be 
abolished, and the world ia really an embodiment of 
love and wisdom, however dark it may appear to our 
faculties? And yet, if the so-called knowledge be 
illusory, are we not bound by the most aacred obliga- 
tions to recognize the facts? Our brief path is dark 
enough on any hypothesis. We cannot afford to 
turn aside every ignis fatuus without asking whether 
it leads to sounder footing or to hopeless quagm!res. 
Dreams may be pleasanter for the moment than 
realities; but happiness must be won by adapting our 
lives to the realities, Ard who that has felt the bur- 
den of existence, and suffered under well-meant 
efforta at consolation, will deny that such consola- 
tions are the bitterest of mockeries? Pain is not an 
evil; death ia not a separation; sickness ia but a 
being in disguise. ave the gloomiest specula- 
tions of avowed peselmists ever tortured oufferers 
like those kindly platitudes? Is there a more cutting 
piece of satire in the l ə than the reference in 
our funeral service to the ‘‘aure and certain hope of 
a blessed resurrection’? To dispel genuine hopes 
might be palnful, however mag To suppress 
thase apasmodic efforts to fly in the face of facta 
would be some comfort, even in the distress which 
they are meant to alleviate. 

Besides the important question whether the Gnos- 
tic can prove his dogmas, there is therefore the far- 
ther question whether the dogmas, if granted, have 
any meaning. Do they answer our doubts, or mock 
us with the 1 of an answer? The Gnosties 
pride themselves on their knowledge. Have they 
anything to tell us? They rebuke what they call the 
pride of reason“ in the name of a atil] more exalted 
pride. The acientific reasoner is arrogant because he 
sets limits to the faculty in which he trusts, and de- 
nies the existence of any other faculty. They are 
humble because they dare to tread in the one 
which he declares to be inaccessible. But without 
bandying such accusations, or asking which pride is 
the greater, the Gnostica are at least bound to show 
some ostenalbje justification for their complacency. 
Have they discovered a firm resting-place from which 
they are entitled to look down in compasaion or con- 
tempt upon those who hold it to be a mere edifice of 
moonshine? If they have diminished by a scruple 
the weight of one passing doubt, we should be grate- 
fal: perhaps we should be converts. If not, why 
condemn Agnosticism ? 

I have said that our knowledge is in any case 
limited, I may add that, on any showing, there is a 
danger in failing to recognize the limite of possible 


knowledge. The word Gnostic has some awkward 
associations. It once deacribed certain heretics who 
got into trouble from fancying that men could frame 
theories of the Divine mode of existence, The sects 
have been dead for many centuries. Their funda- 
mental assumptions can hardly be quite extinct. 
Not long ago at least there 9 in the papers a 
string of propositions framed—#o we were assured— 
by some of the most candid and most learned of liy- 
— theologians. These propositions defined by the 
help of various languages the precise relations which 
exist between the persons of the Trinity. It is an 
odd, though far from an unprecedented, 

that the unbeliever cannot quote them for fear of 
profanity. If they were transplanted into the pages 
of the Fortnightly Review, it would be impossible to 
convince any one that the intention was not to mock 
the simple-minded persons who, we must suppose, 
were not themselves intentionally irreverent. It is 
enough to say that they defined the nature of God 
Almighty with an accuracy from which modest 
naturalists would shrink in deacribing the genesis of 
a black beetle. I know not whether these dogmas 
were put forward as articles of faith, as pious con- 
jectures, or as tentative contributions to a sound the- 
ory. At any rate, it was supposed that they were 
interesting to beings of flesh and blood. If so, one 
can only ask In wonder whether an utter want of 
reverence is most strongly implied in this mode of 
dealing with ascred mysteries; or an utter ignorance 
of the existing state of the world in the assumption 
that the question which really divides mankind is 
the double procession of the Holy Ghost; or an utter 
8 or speculation in the confusion of these 
dead eruviæ of long past modes of thought with 
living Intellectual tissue; or an utter want of imag- 
ination, or even a rudimentary sense of humor, 
the hypothesis that the promalgation of such dog- 
mas could prones anything but the laughter of 
sceptics and the contempt of the healthy human 
intellect. 

The sect which requires to be encountered in these 
daye is not one which boggles over the filioque. 
but certain successors of those Ephesians who tol 
Paul that they did not even know whether there 
were any Holy Ghost.” But it explains some mod- 
ern phenomena when we find that the leaders of 
theology hope to reconcile faith and reason, and to 
show that the old symbols have still a right to the 
allegiance of our hearts and brains, by putting forth 
these portentous propositions. We are struggling 
with hard facts, and they would arm us with the for- 
gotten tools of scholasticism. We wish for spiritual 
ood, and are to be put off with these ancient mum- 
merles of forgotten dogma. If Agnosticism le the 
frame of mind which summarily rejects these im- 
becilities, and would restrain the human Intellect 
from wasting its powers on the attempt to galvanize 
into sham activity this caput mortuum of old the- 
ology, nobody need be afraid of the name. Argument 
against such adversaries would be itself a foolish 
waste of time. Let the dead bury their dead, and 
Old Catholics decide whether the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeds from the Father and the Son or from the 
Father alone, Gentlemen indeed who still read the 
Athanasian Creed, and profess to attach some mean- 
ing to its statements, have no right to sneer at therj 
brethren who persist In taking things seriously. But 
for men who long for facts instead of phrases, the 
only possible course is to allow such vagaries to take 
their own course to the limbo to which they are 
naturally destined, simply noting, by the way, that 
modern Gnosticism may lead to puerilities which one 
blushes even to notice, 

It is not with such phenomena that we have se- 
rlously to deal. Nobody maintains that the unassisted 
human intellect can discover the true theory of the 
Trinity; and the charge of Agnosticism refers, of 
course, to the sphere of reason, not to the sphers of 
revelation. Yet those who attack the doctrine are 
chiefly believers in revelation ; and as such they should 
condescend to answer one important question. Is 
not the denunciation of reason a commonplace with 
theologians? What could be easier thau to form a 
catena of the most philosophies] defenders of Christ- 
ianity who have exhausted language in declaring the 
impotence of the unassisted Intellect? Comte has 
not more explicitly enounced the incapacity of man 
to deal with the Absolute and the Infinite than a 
whole serles of Orthodox writers. Trust your reason 
we have been told till we are tired of the phrase, an 
you will become Athelsts or Agnoatics. We take you 
at your word; we become Agnostice. What right 
have you to turn round and rate us for being a degree 
more logical than yourselves? Our right, you reply, 
is founded upon a Divine revelation to ourselves or 
our church. Let us grant—it le avery liberal conces- 
sion—that the right may conggivably be established ; 
but still you are at one with ud in philosophy. You 
gay, as wo Say, that the natural man can know nothing 
of the Divine nature. That is Agnosticism. Our 
fundamental principle is not only granted, but as- 
serted. By what logical device you succeed in over- 
leaping the barriers which you have declared to be 
ineuperable la another question, At least you have 
no prima facie ground for attacking our assumption 
that the limits of the human intellect are what you 
declare them to be. This is no mere verbal retort. 
Half, or more than half, of our adversaries agree for- 
mally with our leading principle. They cannot attack 
ua without upsetting the very ground upon which the 
ablest advocates of their own case rely. The last 
English writer who professed to defend Christianity 
with weapons drawn from wide and genuina philo- 
sophical knowledge was Dean Mansel. The whole 
substance of his argument was simply and solely the 
assertion of the first principles of Agnosticism. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the prophet of the Unknowable, 
the foremost representative of Agnosticism, professes 
In hie programme to be carrying “a step further the 
doctrine put Into shape by Hamilton and Mansel.“ 
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Nobody, I suspect, would now deny, nobody except 
Dean Mansel himself ever denied very . that 
the further repo thus takən was the logical step. 
Opponents both from within and withoutthe Church, 

Maurice and Mr. Mill, that this affiliation 
was legitimate. The Old Testament represents Je- 
hovah as human, as vindictive, as preseribing immor- 
alities ; therefore Jehovah was not the true God ; that 
was the contention of the infidel. We know nothin 
whatever about the true God, was the reply, for G 
means the Absolute and the Infinite. Any special 
act may come from God, for it may be a moral miracle; 
any attribute may represent the character of God to 
man, for we know nothing whatever of his real at- 
tributes, and cannot even cbneelve him as endowed 
with attributes. The doctrine of the Atonement 
cannot be revolting, because it cannot have any 
meaning. Mr. Spencer hardly goes a step beyond his 
original, except, indeed, in candor, 

Most believers repudiate Dean Mansel’s arguments, 
They were an anachroniam, They were fatal to the 
decaying creed of pure Thelsm, and powerless againat 
the growing creed of Agnosticism. When theology 
had vital power enough to throw out fresh branches, 
the Orthodox could venture to attack the Delst, and 
the Deist could assail the traditional beliefs. As the 
impulse grows fainter, it is seen that such a warfare 
is suicidal, The old rivals must make an alliance 
against the common enemy. The theol must 
appeal for help to the metaphyaician whom he reviled. 
Orthodoxy used to call Spinoza an Atheist; it is now 
glad to argue that even Spinoza is a witness on its 
own side, Yet the most genuine theology still avows 
its hatred of reason, and distrusts sham alliances, 
Dr. Newman lo not, like Dean Mansel, a profound 
metaphysician, but admirable rhetoric expresses 
a far finer religious Instinct. He feele more keenly, if 
he does not reason so syatematically ; and the force of 
one side of his case is undeniable. He holds that 
the unassisted reason cannot afford a sufficient su 
port for è belief in God. He declares, as innumerable 
writers of leas power have declared, that there is no 
medium in true philosophy between Athelem and 
Catholicity, and that a perfectly consistent mind, 
under those circumstances in which it finds itself here 
below, must embrace either the one or the other.“ * 
He looks In vain for any antagonist, except the Catho- 
lic Church, capable of and withstanding ‘‘the 
fierce energy of passion, and the all-corroding, all-dls- 
solving scepticism of the intellect In religious mat- 
ters.“ t Some such doctrine is in fact but a natural 
corollary from the doctrine of human corruption held 
by all genuine theologians. The very basis of Ortho- 
dox theology is the actual separation of the creation 
from the Creator, In the Grammar of Assent, Dr. 
Newman telle us that we can only glean from the 
surface of the world some faint and fragmentary 
views” of God. I see,” he proceeds, ‘only a choice 
of alternatives in view of so critical a fact; either 
there is no Creator or he has disowned his creatures.“ f 
The absence of God from his own world ie the one 

rominent fact which startles and appals him, Dr, 

ewman, of course, does not see or does not admit 
the obvions consequence. He asserts most 2 
ically that he believes in the existence of God as firmly 
asin his own existence; and he finds the ultimate 
proof of thie doctrine—a proof not to be put into mood 
and figure—in the teatimony of the conscience. But 
he apparently admite that Atheism is ae logical, that 
is, as free m self-contradiction, as Catholicism, 
He certainly declares that though the ordinary argu- 
ments are conclusive, they are notin practice convinc- 
ing. Sound reason would of course establish theol- 
ogy; but corrupt man does not and cannot reason 
soundly. Dr. Newman, however, goes further than 
this. is Thelem can only be supported by help of 
his Catholicity. If, therefore, Dr. Newman had never 
heard of the Catholic Church, if, that is, he were in 
the position of the great majority of men now living, 
and of the overwhelming majority of the race whic 
has lived since ita first appearance, he would be driven 
to one of two alternatives. Either he would be an 
Athelet or he would be an Agnostic. His conscience 
might say, There js a God; his observation would say, 
There is no God, Moreover, the voice of conacience 
has been very differently interpreted. Dr. Newman's 
interpretation has no force for any one who, like 
most men, does not share his intuitions. To such 
persons, therefore, there can be, on Dr. Newman’s 
own shaming, no refuge except the admittedly logical 
refugeof Athelsm. Even if they shared his intuitions, 
they would be necessarily sceptics until the Catholic 
Church came to their aid, for their intuitions would 
be in hopeless conflict with their experience, I need 
hardly add that, to some minds, the proposed alliance 
with reason of a church which admits that ita tenets 
are corroded and dissolved wherever free reason is al- 
lowed to play upon them is rather suspicions. At 
any rate, Dr. Newman's arguments go to prove that 
man, as guided by reason, ought to be an Agnostic, 
and that, at the present moment, Agnosticism ta the 
only reasonable faith for at least three-quarters of the 
race, 

All, then, who think that men should not be dog- 
matic about matters beyond the sphere of reason or 
even concelvability, who hold that reason, however 
weak, la our sole guide, or who find that their con- 
science does not testify to the divinity of the Catholic 
God, but declares the moral doctrines of Catholicity 
to be demonstrably erroneous, are entitled to claim 
such Orthodox writers as sharing their fundamental 

neiples, though refusing to draw the legitimate in- 
ferences. The authority of Dean Mansel and Dr, 
Newman may of course be repudiated. In one sense, 
however, they are simply stating an undeniable fact, 
The race collectively is manoti, whatever may be the 
case with individuals, Newton might be certain of 
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the truth of his doctrines whilst other thinkers were 
convinced of their falsity. It could not be sald that 
the doctrines were certainly true, so long as they were 
doubted, in good faith, by competent reasoners. Dr. 
Newman may be as m convinced of the truth of 
his theology as Mr, Huxley of its error. But speak- 
ing of the race and not of the individual, there ia no 
2 fact In history than the fact that hitherto no 
owledge has been attained. There is not a ei a 
ative 


proof of natural theology of which the n 
ative, 


not been miaintained as vigorously as the 
The fact ie notorious, 

You tell us to be ashamed of professing ignorance. 
Where is the shame of ignorance in matters still in- 
volved in endless and hopeless controversy? Is it not 
rather a duty? Why should a lad who has just run 
the gauntlet of examinations and escaped to a country 
— be dogmatic, when his dogmas are de- 
pounced as erroneous by half the philosophers of the 
world? What theory of the universe am I to accept 
as demonstrably established? At the v earliest 
dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier forms 
of the same problems which divide them now. Shall 
Ibe a Platonist or an Aristotelian? a nominallet or 
s reallat? Shall I admit or deny the existence of in- 
nate ideas? Shall I believe in the possibility or in 
the imposalbility of transcending experience? Goto 
medieval philosophy, says one smart controversialist, 
To which mediwyal philosophy, pray? And why 
should I belleve you rather than the great thinkers of 
the seventeenth century, who agreed with one accord 
that the first condition of intellectual progress was 
the destruction of that philosophy? There would be 
no difficulty, if it were a question of physical science, 
I might belleve in Galileo and Newton and their suc- 
cessors down to Adams and Leverrler without hesita- 
tion, because they all substantially agree. But when 
men deal with the old problems, there are still the old 
doubts, Shall I believe in Hobbes or in Descartes? 
Can I stop where Descartes stopped, or must I go on 
to Spinoza? Or shall I fullow Locke’s guidance, and 
end with Hume's scepticiam? Or listen to Kant, 
and, if s0, shall I decide that he 18 right in destroying 
theology or in reconstructing it, or in both perform- 
ances? Does Hegel hold the key of the secret, or is 
he a mere spinner of jargou? May not Feuerbach or 
Schopenhauer represent the true N of mot- 
aphysleal inquiry? Sball I put faith in Hamilton and 

ansel, and, if so, shall I read thelr conclusions by 
the help of Mr. Spencer, or shall I belleve in Mill or 
In Mr. Lewes? State any one PAN in which 
all philosophers agree, and I wi mit It to be true; 
or any one which has a manifest balance of authority, 
and I will agree that it is probable, But so long as 
every philosopher flatly contradicts the first principles 
of his predecessors, why affect certainty? The only 
agreement I can discover is, that there is no philos- 
opher of whom his opponents have not said that his 
opinions lead logically either to Pantheism or to 
Atheism, 

When all the witnesses thus contradict each other, 
the prima facie result ie pure scepticism, There is 
no certainty. Who am I, if I were the ablest of mod- 
ern thinkers, to say summarily that all the great men 
who differed from me are wrong, and so wrong that 
thelr difference should not even raise a doubt in my 
mind? From such scepticism there la indeed one, 
and, 80 far as I cam see, but one, escape. The very 
hopeleseness of the controversy shows that the reason - 
era have been transcending the limits of reason. They 
have reached a point where, as at the pole, the com- 
pase points indifferently to every quarter. Thus there 

a chance that I may retain what ia valuable in the 
chaos of speculation, and reject what is bewildering, 
by confining the mind to its proper limits, But has 
any limit ever been sugges except a limit which 
comes in substance to an exclusion of all ontology ? 
In short, if I would avold utter scepticlam, must I 
not be an Agnostic? 

Let us suppose, however, that thie difficulty can be 
evaded. Suppose that, after calling witnesses from 
all schools and all ages, I can find ground for exclud- 
ing all the witnesses who make against me. Let me 
say, for example, that the whole school which refuses 
to transcend experience errs, from the wickedness of 
Its heart and the consequent dulness of its intellect. 
Some people seem to think that s plausible and happy 
suggestion. Let the theologian have his 9 
laws of thought, which enable him to evolve tru 
beyond all need of verification from experience, 
Where will the process end? The question answers 
itself. The path has been trodden and again, 
till {tis as famillar as the first rule of arithmetic. 
Admit that the mlud can reason about the Absolute 
and the Infinite, and you will get to Spinoza. Noref- 
utation of hls arguments, starting from his premises, 
has ever been even apparently successful, In fact, 
the chain of reasoning is substantially too short and 
simple to be for a moment doubtful, Theology, if 
logical, leads straight to Panthelam. The Infinite 
God ie everything, All things are bound together as 
cause and effect. God, the first cause, is the cause of 
all effects down to the most remote. In one form or 
other, that is the conclusion to which all theol ap- 
proximates as Ít is pushed to ita legitimate — 3 

Here, then, we have an apparent triumph over 
Agnosticism, But nobody can accept Spinoza with- 
out rejecting all the doctrines for which the Gnos- 
tics really contend, In the first place, revelation and 
the God of revelation disappear. The argument 
according to Spinoza against supernataralism differs 
from the argument according to Hume, in being more 
peremptory. Hume only denies that a past miracle 
can be proved 8 Spinoza denies that it 
could ever have happened. As a fact, miracles and 
a local revelation were first assailed by Delsts more 
effectually than by sceptics. The old theology was 
seen to be unworthy of the God of Nature, before it 
was said that Nature could not be re ed through 
the theological representation. And, im the next 


place, the Orthodox assault upon the value of Pan- 
theism is irresistible, Pantheism can give no ground 
for morality, for Nature is as much the cause of vice 
an the cause of virtue; it can give no ground for an 
optimist view of the universe, for Nature causes evil 
ae much as it causes good, We no longer doubt, It 
le true, whether there be a God, for our God means 
all reality; but every doubt which we entertained 
about the universe is transferred to the God upon 
whom the universe is moulded. The attempt to 
transfer to pure being or to the abstraction Nature 
the feelings with which we are taught to regard a 
person of transcendent wisdom and benevolence la, 
as theologiane assert, hopeless. To deny the exist- 
ence of God le, in this sense, the same as to deny the 
existence of no-God. We keep the old word; we 
have altered the whole of its contents. A Panthelst 
ia, aa a rule, one who looks upon the universe through 
his feelings instead of his reason, and who regarda 
it with love because his habitual frame of mind is 
amiable, But he has no logical argument as against 
the Pessimiat, who regards it with dread unqualified 
by love, or the Agnostic, who finds it impossible to 
regard it with any but a colorless emotion. 

“The Gnostic, then, gains nothing by admitting the 
claims of a faculty which at once overturns his con- 
clusions, His second step is invariably to half re- 
tract hia first. Weare bound by a necessary law of 
thought, he tells us, to believe in universal causation. 
Very well, then let us be Pantheists. No, he says; 
another necessary law of thought tells us that causa- 
tion Is not universal. We know that the will is free; 
or, in other worde, that the class of phenomena moat 
important to us is not caused. This is the position 
of the ordinary Deiat; and it lo of vital importance 
to him, for otherwise the connection between Delam 
and morality la, on his own ground, untenable. The 
ablest and most logical thinkers have declared that 
the free-will doctrine involves a fallacy, and have 
unravelled the fallacy to their own satisfaction. 
Whether right or wrong, they have at least this 
advantage, that, on their showing, reason ia on this 
point consistent with itself, The advocate of free- 
will, on the other hand, declares that an insoluble 
antinomy occurs at the very threshold of hia speon- 
lations. An uncaused phenomenon is unthinkable; 
yet consciousness testifies that our actions, so far as 
they are voluntary, are uncaused, In face of sucha 
contradiction, the only rational state of mind le scep- 
tlelsm. A mind balanced between two necessary 
and contradictory thoughts must be in a hopeleas 
state of doubt. The Gnostic, therefore, starts by 
proclaiming that we must all be ostics in regard 
to a matter of primary philosophical importance. 
by free-will he means anything else than a denial of 

„causation, his statement is Irrelevant. 

For, it must be noticed, thie is not one of the re- 
fined speculative probleme which may be neglected 
in our ordinary reasoning. The ancient puzzlea 
about the one and the many, or the infinite and the 
finite, may or may not be ingoluble. They do not 
affect our practical knowledge. Familiar difficulties 
have been raised as to our conceptions of motion; 
the hare and tortoise problem may be revived by 
modern metaphysicians ; but the mathematician may 
continue to calculate the movements of the planets, 
and never doubt whether the quicker body will, in 
fact, overtake the slower. The free-will problem can- 
not be thus ehirked. We will admit that a competent 
reasoner can foretell the motions of the moon; and 
we admit it because we know that there is no ele- 
ment of objective chance in the problem. But the 
determiuist asserta whilst the libertarian denies that 
it would be possible for an adequate intelligence to 
foretell the actions of aman or a race. There ia or 
ie not an element of objective chance In the qnes- 
tion; and whether there is or is not must be decided 
by reason and observation, independently of those 
puzzles about the infinite and the finite which affect 
equally the man and the planet. The anti-determin- 
lat asserts the existence of chance so positively that 
he doubts whether God himself can foretell the 
future of humanity; or, at least, he is unable to 
reconcile Divine presclence with his favorite doc- 


In most practical questions, indeed, the difference 
is of little importance. The believer in free-will 
admits that he can make an approximate guess; the 
determinist admits that our faculty of calculation is 
limited. But when we turn to the problems with 
which the Gnostic desires to deal, the 15 — is of 

rimary Importance. Free-will is made responsible 
or all the moral evil in the world. God made man 
perfect, but he gave his creature free-will. The exer- 
cise of that {ree-willjhae converted the world into a 
scene in which the most striking fact, as Dr. New- 
man tells us, is the absence of the Creator. It fol- 
lows, then, that all this evil, the 85 — of which leads 
some of us to Athejem, some to blank despair, and 
some to epicurean indifference, and the horror of 
which is at the root of every vigorous religious creed, 
resulte from accident. If even God could have fore- 
told it, he foretold it in virtue of faculties inconcelva~ 
ble to finite minds; and no man, however exalted his 
faculties, could by any possibility have foretold It. 
Here, then, is Agnosticism in the highest degree. 
An inexorable necessity of thought makes It abso- 
lutely impossible for ua to say whether this world is 
the anteroom to heaven or hell. We do not know, 
nay, it is intrinsically impossible for us to know, 
whether the universe is to be a source of endless 
felicity, or a ghastly and everlasting torture-house. 
The Gnostic invites us to rejoice because the exist- 
ence of an infinitely good and wise Creator le a 
guarantee for our happiness, He adds in the same 
breath that this good and wise Being haa laft it to 
chance whether his creatures shall all, or in any pi 
portion, go straight to the devil, He reviles the Cal- 
vinist, tho dares to think that God has settled the 
point by his arbitrary will. Ia an arbitrary decision 
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better or worse than a trusting tochance? We know 
that there is a great First Causes; but we add that 
there are at this moment in the world some twelve 
hundred million little first causes which may damn 
or save themselves as they please, 

The free-will hypothesis is the device by which 
theologians try to reliave God of the responsibility 
for the sufferings of his creation. It le required for 
another purpose. It enables the Creator to be also 
the judge. Man must be partly independent of God, 
or would be at once pulling the wires and pun- 
ishing the puppets. So far the ent is unim- 
peachable; but the device justifies God at the 
expense of making the universe a moral chaos. 
Grant the existence of this arbitrary force called 
free-will, and we shall be forced to admit that, if jus- 
tice is to be found anywhere, it {a at least not to be 
found in this strange anarchy, where chance and 
fate are struggling for the mastery. 

The fundamental 3 of the ant!-determin- 
let, that which contains the whole pith and substance 
of his teaching, is this: that a determined action 
cannot be meritorious, Desert can only accrue in 
reapect of actions which are self-caused, or in so far 
as they self-caused; and self-caused is merely a peri- 
phrasis for uncaused. Now no one dares to say that 
our conduct is entirely self-caused. The sssumption 
is implied in every act of our lives and every spaci 
lation about history that men's actions are deter- 
mined, exclusively or to a great extent, by their char- 
acter and their circumstances. Only so far as that 
doctrine is true can human nature be the subject of 

reasoning whatever; for reason Ís but the reflec- 
tion of external regularity, and vanishes with the 
admission of chance. Our conduct, then, is the 
resultant of the two forces which we may call fate 
and free-will, Fate is but a name for the will of God. 
He la responsible for placing us with a certain char- 
acter in a certain position; he cannot justly punish 
us for the consequences; we are responsible to him 
for the effects of our free-will alone, if free-will exista. 
That is the very contention of the anti-determinist; 
let us look for a moment at the consequences, 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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THEISM AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


All movement is circular or parabolical; we know 
no instance of movement along a straight line. The 
track of worlds and of ideas la of one pattern; all 
reasoning ends where it began—if carried far enough; 
the mind’s first intuitional impulses are wonderfully 
almilar to the conclusions it afterwards arrives at by 
patient thought and scrutiny. Let us institute a 
parallel between theism, a product of early rudimen- 
tary thought, and the idea of the indestructibility of 
force, a prominent element in modern advanced 
thonght, making its inductions assumably from the 
widest attainable range of observation. 

Theopoesy is ever the work of youthful, undevel- 
oped persons and ages. All incarnations of 
supernatural are of — — origin. Man when 
we fret gain any half-accurate knowledge of him is 
rnb peg too much probability-ridden, to invent new 

es. 

Perception is busy every moment of our lives; we 
see an unending procession of shapes when we close 
our eyes, and In our dreams remembered or forgotten. 
Vision le inseparable in our minds from the idea of 
being, and each sees himself; no two see alike, but 
each in some degree creates the forms he beholds. 
All nature is a mirror In which we discover our own 
Ukeness; it raflects to us not only the present, but the 
past and future. Most, if they have not entirely for- 
gotten thelr childhood, know something of the faculty 
and lack of faculty by which its active, uncorrected 
nascent visual sense peoples space with reflections of 
itself and Its possibilities. How much more we see 
then! All objects are fresh and unexhausted; each 
sticks out boldly by itself, and is not yet classified into 
indistingnishable uniformity with a thousand others, 

The child sees giants in combat, misshapen, crouch- 
ing dwarfs, brandished weapons, heraldic monstrosi- 
ties of his own invention, in the dim, gnarled forest; 
in the late twilight he is shadowed by forma that are 
almost entirely his own creation—all manner of 
weird, elfin analogues to the sinister aspect of the 
hour. Venus and all beautiful forme are but half 
hidden by sunny sky and wave; the mountalnous 
brows of Jupiter and Odin are revealed by the light- 
ning’s flash r midnight storm. 

The child-man has yet learned little to distinguish 
what he imagines from what he sees; images swarm 
all about him; is it strange that they are anthropoid ? 
Would it not be strange if they were otherwise? He 
names them, fears them, loves them, divides the 
world with them, gives them the unknown, the in- 
visible, the secret cause-sources of all things, for thelr 
habitation, The primary reason for theism ia the 
imaginative, highly chromatic, self-tinctured eye of 
the new-born race; the fulnese of that faculty (and 
lack of faculty) of which we all preserve a share, of 
seeing human faces and figures on blotched, discolored 
walls, In the configurations of the landscape, in the 


seething convolutions of the clond-chaos—every where 
where the gaze meets dim cross-lights and indistinct 
outlines, The creation of the theistic embryo was 


evidently entirely Involuntary—not motived by any 
stirring of the causal Instinct; that comes afterwards. 

Itis a long way from the visions darkly divined in 
the obscurity of thicket or cayern to the God of 
Theodore Parker, or the author of Ecce Homo, The 
human, personal part of deity we sea to be the play 
of the eye and the imagination; the —.— — as- 
pect of deity—God as cause—ls the after-work of the 
reason. To see one's self everywhere mirrored; to 
feel images that exist inthe eye and the brain more 
than elsewhere; the teeming fertility of the child- 
mind, not yet blighted by chilly rationalism, revelling 


in the awarming beauties and horrora of faery and 
polytheism; slow accretion of the causative q 
around the primal, sensuous form—burying the origi- 
nal conception ont of eight; the consolidation of all 
modes of divine energy, or monotheism ; tion 
of the universality and unity of all-embracing force 
in its many interconvertible axpressions,—thus we 
may roughly sketch the scale of mental development. 
It la from the sense-blurred eye, the joy-bewildered 
glamour of the anthropoſd, to the undecelvable con- 
templation of the sad, brave thinker. As the sud- 
capsule mocks the bud, so the foldings and unfold- 
ings of the flower, man, are alike in their first and 
last; all cycles contain a central destiny, completion ; 
the only satisfying ideal of the last culture is the 
fresh, free, volcanic mind of the new-created savage, 
not yet emasculated of blood-fed fantasy, not yet 
dried down by much reading and indigestion into a 
mere critic's pair of scales. We tire at last of every- 
thing but that close intimacy with Nature which few 
save children and savages are wise enough to unde- 
viatingly adhere to as the greatest ible good, 
We come back at last into the trua path from which, 
in stormy middle life, passion and ambition may have 
diverted us. Respectabilities, imposing institutions, 
general enlightenment, security of life for lives not 
worth preserving, yoa, even steam-cars, telegraphs, 
and national debts, are none too t compensation 
for the defection of that aborigin vigor of body and 
mind which grows beet in the sheltering obscurity 
and unstimulating quiet of 2 life, and which, 
while it makes cultivation possible, ia unfailingly 
corroded thereby. 

The polytheist felt himself surrounded by mysteri- 
ous, irresistible powers to be feared and obeyed, 
which he, child-like, inferred were beings animated 
by like instincte with himself. The mind, In its 
highest intensity of instructed vision (clearness al- 
waya purchased by loea of coloring or poetic quality), 
conceives an unknowable reservoir of influence sur- 
rounding on all sides the sense-illumined arena in 
which we go through our little parts. The irresiati- 
ble impartiality of force, which kills {te creatures with 
the same genial vigor of elemental influences with 
which it produces them, ia to be feared, its wide 
modality is to be studled and obeyed; its infinite 
beauty attracts our love. 

That speck in time and space which consclousnesa 
reveals to us reste on all aides on the unknown; from 
the unknown and back into its arcana come and go 
the forces that make life and ita surroundings. 
Delty is the logical perception of thie truth permoni- 
fied. God is a pure negation, the sum of our igno- 
ranca; and the most bigoted scientist must admit that 
our ignorance immeasurably exceeds our knowledge. 
The idea of the conservation of energy is God imper- 
sonal—monothelem divested of the Infantile personal 
quality which e belongs only to polythelstic 
conceptions. To declare that force ia indestructible 
is simply to affirm that our powers of observation 
reach but a short distance; It a to comprehend that 
motion, when it appears to us to desist, merely passes 
into some mode latent to our senses, rejoins the great 
total of unknown, insensibla forca from which It 
came. Pure monotheism and the theory of the con- 
servation of energy are inferences to which the 
causal instinct drives us, and are at bottom the same. 
The deeper our gaze penetrates into the relativity of 
phenomena, the more firmly we become grounded in 
the bellef that cause and effect are inseparable and 
equipotent, that the point of contact between cause 
and effect is the work of the senaea,—ia the degree of 
greatest perceptidtlity to our senses of natural opera- 


tions. 

The history of the elevation of a race-type shows 
always, as one of its accompaniments, a progress from 
polythelem to monotheism, and it is impossible to 
stop there. The mind that has arrived at the stage 
of strict monotheism must find that conception 

‘owing more and more an idea, a dynamic general- 
zation, and less and less a person. He whose im- 
agination is only vivid—or literal—enough to see one 
God cannot long expect to see any. Thelem proper, 
being so largely the work of the fancy, must be nour- 
ished by the fancy; undertake to transplant it into 
the domain of reason, and Its vitality exhales. 

Science, intellectual freedom, and eclecticism, the 
reign of the pure decarnated idea, succeed monothe- 
lem as naturally as it succeeds polytheism, Progress, 
oven unto extinction, is the universal law. The moat 
grossly sensuous conceptions of the first crude ex- 
perimenters in God-fiction are some mons higher 
than the awe-struck crouching of dumb hearts before 
tempest or avalanche. ‘ 

No creed or theory of existence is worthy the 
name that fs less than universal; we believe all; the 
unintelligible, cateleptic mutteringe of the mystic, 
bearing in his hyperesthetic brain heaven and hell 
and all mysteries that have been and will be; we 
believe the exuberant, obscure histories of the sense- 
and-Nature-Intoxlcated children of the slime, ere 
pain and thought woke soula within them; we have 
almost seen the riotous concourse of faun and satyr 
through the underbrush ; we know that we have seen 
wonderful and beautiful things, for we are not yet Bo 
old and ratlonal that we have all forgotten; epos, 
idyllic fantasy, winged jest or wingless, sprawling 
lustinese, the Immense tyranny of the ether, the 
fearful suction of the molten underworld, the serene 
impenetrability of all-brooding fate,—in our depth 
each of us contains the germ, blossom, or dead-ripe 
fruit of all mythe, 

We search after interior, wondrous truths in hidden 
and remote times and places, but the glare of the 
present disturbs no mysteries; the meridian sun 
shining on the thronged thoroughfare uncovers noth- 
ing more distinctly than the eternal reticence of the 
vital essence which is kneaded into every clod and 
every soul. There is one sole wonder, at last—the 
perpetual miracle of animal existence; and the 


brighter the light turned on that fact, the more won- 
derful and undecipherable it becomes. Science in- 
terprets enigmas no faster than it discovers new ones, 
That ino ‘existence should ever, in any measure 
of time, produce organic life, and maintain and im- 
prove it, is the sum of all that is wonderful; after 
that, all is matter of course. _Many—perhaps most— 
minds find this inconcelvable, and seek to deny it, 
and evade the neceseity of ita inference by some fan- 
ciful hypothesis which only puts the difficulty a little 
farther off. 

The universal, Impersonal intelligence, the move- 
ment of the inorganic world which produces the 
organic world, are, in comparison with our limited 
pomoni intelligence, fhe ocean to a dew-drop. 

man intelligence is condensed, concentrated, 
made vivid, lovely, and odious, by the mystic woof of 
pean caprice and unaccountable individual taste; 
uys its divergence from the universal with imperfec- 
tion and limitation. The coemical movements know 
not caprice nor fallibility ; God is all- wise; the atom is 
all-wise; savant and devotee equally an 
omniscient omnipresence. The antilogy of coupling 
personality with universality is obvious; these are 
ideas that meet only as extremes meet, Man is 
the extreme of self-consclousness and intense life; 
the slightly-gnessed universal forces are the opposite 
extreme of unconscious serene existence—not, in- 
deed, life in our sense, knowing neither our felicities 
nor our sorrows. The universe of inanimate exist- 
ence is absolute intelligence undisturbed by passion, 
which is the dower and the doom of imperfection. 
Passion is the besis of personality, and the extra- 
human cannot be called our sense, 
After all, this is perhaps a verbal entanglement, and 
the difference between the extremeat possible con- 
cepts of 2 and impersonal is wholly of degree 
or ty- 

There is, from unknown sources. external to our 
conscionsness, a continuous succession of infractions 
on our senses, The sum of these constitutes phe- 
nomenality, and includes physical science. These 
movements, appearances, or external causes of sen- 
sation, we perceive not to be isolated, capricious, or 
causeless, but related and coherent. But we do not 
infer that we follow all their relations; phenomenal- 
ity means manifestations of force; that trifling part 
of the whole, of which we are sensible. Force is the 
all-comprebending generalization; we do not con- 
clude, when its manifestations change their form, or 
vanish from our perception, that thelr energy has 
become extinct. There te no completed or isolated 
action, All movement is effect, but it is equally 
cause, —its precedents and its ape oe exactly 
equal to each other and to itself. atent en z 

ntial force,—these phrase generally mean li 

ut the defectiveness of our powers of observation. 
Perfection is a modal t of cerebral force; con- 
ception, otherwise than as a classification of percepts, 
is unintelligible. The idea of the conservation of 
energy is neither new nor fanciful; it le old as 
human thought and axiomatic as the multiplication 
table; it is the logical necessity which we are under 
of viewing existence as fleeting in form, eternal in 
essence, and consequently a plenum to which noth- 
ing can be added, and from which nothing can be 
taken away. Forms must fade, for form is the track, 
the outline of movement, and must change with its 
— 4 re form ie the mutative aspect of force. Force 
may become latent to the senses, but not to the rea- 
son: to admit that it may be converted into less than 
its equivalent is to affirm the possibility of universal 
annihilation. GEORGE E. TUFTS. 

Brnexauton, N.Y. a 


DECLINE OF THE OLERICAL PROFES- 
SION. 


Within six years two professorships have been 
added to the Divinity School, one in 1889, and one in 
1872; and the amount of instruction given therein 
has quſte doubled. The school never before offered 
such advantages as it has offered since 1872; yet the 
number of its students does not increase, 


1871-72 1872-73 1878-74 1874-75 1878-76 
No, of regular stadents, 11 19 15 12 
No. of special students, 9 9 


The causes of the small resort to the school are 
doubtless many and complex, but the unsettled con- 
dition of tbe clerical profession is a principal cause, 
How much the relation of the college to that profes- 
sion has changed may be clearly seen in the following 
significant figures :— 


Whole No. of Bachelors 


1661—1670 1761—1770 1861—1870 


of Arts in the ten yrs., 69 4 993 
No. of ministara among 31 121 57 
those graduates, ~ 
Percentage of ministers, 45 2 05% 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
ministers among the graduates were almost all of one 
sect; but among the fifty-seven ministers of the ten 
classes from 1861 to 1870 inclusive, several sects are 


resented, 

re condition of the school is to be deeply regretted, 
for the sake both of the public and of the university, 
—of the public, because the community sorely needs 
to avail itself to the utmost of every agency compe- 
tent to produce a learned and vigorous clergy; and of 
the university, because it finds itself ineffectivein a 
department of great historical and actual dignity and 
worth, in which for the firet half of its existence 
Harvard College rendered its greatest service to the 
State. To remedy the feebleness of the school seems 
to be beyond the power of its learned and devoted 
Faculty, of the governing boards, and of the adminis- 
tration of the unirersity. The causes of its depres- 
sion lie beyond thelr control.—Hriract from the Re- 
port of the President of Harvard College for 1875-0. 


THE TRUE Story OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND 
His LITTLE HArCRET.—- Almost 1 8515 knows 
our oldest inhabitant, Old Uncle Issac,” but how 
old he le nobody knows. We called upon him the 
other day, and are now willing to swear on our faith 
in his word that two hundred years of sarvin' de 
Lod” will not more than fill the bill. Of course, 
Uncle Isaac is pious; all darkies who live to the age 
of one hundred and fifty years are pious. One of the 
first things which enlisted our attention, after enter- 
ing Is s house, was a small hatchet, hung above 
the ample fire-place on two or three rusty nails; and 
it, of course, became the subject of inquiry. We 
were astounded at learning that it was the identical 
hatchet with which that mischtevous little George 
Washington had hacked the favorite cherry-tree 
in his uncle's garden. We endeavored to make 
Isaac understand that the garden waa not the uncle's 
but the father’s. Isaac’a memory was good and our 
history at fault. He knew because he was “thar.” 
He had gone wid Mas’ Jawge for to see his uncle, 
and his uncle took him into the garden and showed 
him de cherry-tree, and told him dat was de fust 
cherry-tree dat ever come over to dis country, and 
dat in about so many years de tree would ba’r fruit, 
and dat he would send Mas’ Jawge some sho', Mas’ 
Jawge was a mighty independen’ little cuss, and says 
to me, arter his uncle had gwine in de house, saya 
he, ‘Ike’—for I wos a youngster den—‘Ike, I ſeu't 
gwine to wait on uncle for dem cherries; I’s6 gwine 
to cut dat tree right down, and will take it long home 
wid us.“ Says I, Don't you do it, honey, for if you 
does your uncle he’ll skin you ‘live! ‘Jilat as soon 
be skinned as not,’ saya Mas’ Jawge; ‘Pse gwine to 
hab dat ar tree,’ So he goes and gita dat are same 
identicle tool, and purty soon he was whackin’ away 
at dat tree. And I don’t think de chile had chopped 
more’n several licks before de ole gentleman,—dat’s 
his uncle—he come a siippin’ out’n de eberry 
bushes wid a wattle, and de way he flaxed dat chile 
was a absalom sin, De chile flung dat same little 
hatchet at his poor uncle, and jiet more’n got out dat 
garding) and when I cutched up wid him he was a 

earin’ like a mate on a steamboat. Now, sar, dat’s 
de true story, sar. Dese little one-boes achool-books 
dey don’t know naffin’ bout it, W'y, bless yonr 
soul, honey, I went home wid him, and Mas’ Jawge, 
and I staid all night wid him, and I followed him to 
Braddock’s feat, and I got lost dar, and I kep’ a com- 
in’ ont West, ’cordin’ to de device of Mr. Hoss Gree- 
ly dat killed Mr. Burr, and I was ’mong de Injuns for 
"bout seventy-five year afore dis country was settled 
by de fust white woman. 

We had given Uncle Issac a “‘snort’’ when we went 
in, and we gave him another and came sway. He's 
booked for the Centennial.—Ironton (Mo). Register. 


Mr. LEONARD Swett, of 5 gives this estl- 
mate of President Lincoln's legal powers: “Ae a 
trial lawyer, he had few equals no superiors. 
He was as hard a man to beat In a closely-contested 
case as I have ever met. He was wise in knowing 
what to attempt and what to let alone. He was fair 
to the court, the jury, and his adversary, but candor 
compels me to say that he by practice learned there 
was power in this, He was candid and he was fair, 
but he knew how to make just the most of this. As 
he entered the trial, where most lawyers object, he 
would say he ‘reckoned’ it would be fair to let thie in 
or that, and sometimes, when his adversary could not 
prove what Mr. Lincoln knew to be the truth, he 
would say he ‘reckoned’ it would be fair to admit the 
truth to be so and so. When he did object to the 
court, after he heard his objection answered, be would 
often say, Well, I reckon I must be wrong.’ Now 
about the time he had practised this three-quarters 
thro a case, if his adversary didn’t understand 
him, he would wake up In a few minutes finding that 
he had feared the Greeks too late, and wake up to 
find himself beaten. He was wise as a serpent in the 
trial of a canse, but I tell you I have got too many 
care from hie blows to certify that he was harmless 
as a dove. When the whole thing is unravelled the 
adversary begins to see that what he was so blandly 
ving away was simply what he couldn't get and 
a By giving away six points and carrying the 
seventh he carried his case, and the whole case - 
ing on the seventh he traded everything off whi 
would give him the least aid in carrying that. Any 
man who took Mr. Lincoln for a simple-minded man 
would very soon wake up on his back in a ditch.” 


Warr WHITMAN thus describes the scene in the 
theatre at Washington after Lincoln was shot: A 
moment’s hush, Incredulous—a scream the cry of 
marder—Mrs. Lincoln leaning out of the box, with 
ashy cheeks and lips, with involuntary pointing 
to the retreating figure: ‘He has killed the President. 
And still a moment’s strange, incredulous suspense— 
and then the deluge!—then that mixture of horror, 
noises, nnosrtaintp{tin sound, somewhere back, of 
a horse's hoofs clattering with speed) —the people 
barst through chairs and railings, and break them up 
that nolse adds to the queerness of the acene—there 
is inextricable confusion and terror—women faint— 
quite feeble persons fall, and are trampled on—many 
cries of agony are heard—the broad stage sudden! 
fills to suffocation with a dense and motley crowd, 
like some horrible carnival—the audience rush gener- 
ally upon It—at least the strong men do—the actors 
and actresses are still there in thelr play costumes 
and painted faces, with mortal frightshowing through 
the rouge, some trembling, some In tears—the screama 
and calls, confused talk—redoubled, trebled—two or 
three m to pase up water from the stage to the 
President's box—othera try to clamber up—etc,, ete., 
ete. And in the midst of that night-pandemonium 
of senseless hate, infuriated soldiers, the audience, 
and the crowd—the stage, and all its actors and ac- 


trossos, Its palnt-pota, spangles, and gas-lights—the 
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life-blood from those veins, the best and sweetest of 
the land, drips slowly down, and death’s ooze already 
begins its little bubbles on the lips.” 


CAMP-MEETINGS in Ohio are characterized by such 
extravagance of word and deed that they may be de- 
scribed without irreverence as religious sprees, The 
pak pe from the Embury Park Camp-Meeting, at 

veland, returned to Cincinnati, Ohio, in a happy 
frame of mind. They sang hymns on the train, 
tossed hats, clasped hands, and were as boisterous as 
children on 8 half-holiday. ‘Bless the Lord!“ cried 
one brother, clapping his hande, and thrusting out 
his foot after the departing form of one of the passen- 
p with whom he had been shaking hands. One 

rother went down the aisle of the car. Slater,“ 
said he, I am all clean now. All the dirt, and all 
the smoke, and all the cobwebs are washed out of 
me, and I am allclean, God bless you Tribune. 
—— — — — 

THE MANNER in which missionaries are received 
when making thelr evangellatic tours often presenta 
strange contrasta. In one place recently visited by 
a Nin party of brethren, they were reverently 
taken futo the ancestral hall of the village, and, amid 
the tablets of the forefathers of their attentive 
hearers, they preached the doctrine which will in the 
end overthrow the ancestral worship of China. In 
the very next place the party were treated so rudely 
that they were obliged to spend the night in some 
boate on the river, and were roused in the morning 
with a volley of stones and the salutation: ‘Foreign 
devils, get up. Let us look at you.“ —Indenendent. 


A SYBIAN convert to Christianity was urged by his 
employer to work on Sunday, but he declined. 
„But,“ said the master, does not your Bible sa. 
that if a man has an ox or an abs that falls into a pit 
on the Sabbath day he may pull him out?“ “Yes,” 
answered Hayop, but if the ass has a habit of falling 
into the same pit every Sabbath day, then the man 
should either fill up the pit or sell that ass,” 


— — — — 
SUNDAY AT THE “WORLD'S FAIR.” 


BECOMMENDED POR OAREFUL PERUSAL BY THE UNITED 
STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 


“Tt is the king's highway that we are in, and in this way 
it is that thou has placed the lions.”—Aunyan. 


What! shut the es lock the latticed gate! 
Refuge the shilling and the fellow's ticket! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
“On Sundays no admittance at this wicket” I 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race 
Denied to friends and visitors till Monday! 
Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy 


The gardens—so unlike the ones we dub 
Of tea, wherein the artisan carouses,— 
Mere shrubberies without one drop of shrub, . 
Wherefore should they be closed like public houses? 
No ale la yended at the wild Deer’s Head, 
No rum, nor gin, not even of a Monday; 
The Lion is not carved—or gilt—or red,— 
And does not send out porter of a Sunday— 
But what ie your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


The Bear denied! the Leopard under locks! 

As if his spots would give contagions fevers! 
The Beaver close as hat within Its box; 

Bo different from other Sunday beavers! 
The Birds invisible, the Gnaw-way Rats, 

The Seal hermetically sealed till Monday; 
The Monkey tribe, the family of Cau— 

We visit other families on Sunday— 

Bat what is your opinion, Mrs, Grundy? 


What le the brute profanity that shocks 
The supersensitively serious feeling? 
The Kangaroo—ls he not Orthodox 
. To bend hie legs, the way he does, in kneeling? 
Was atrict Sir Andrew, In hia Sabbath coat, 
Struck all a-heap to see a Coati mundi? 
Or did the Kentish Plum-tree fail to note 
The Pelicans presenting bills on Sunday? 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


What feature has repulsed the serions set? 
What error in the bestial birth or breeding, 
To put their tender fancies on the fret? 
One ber, de plain—it is not in the feeding! 
Some atiffish people think that eg pF joints 
Are carnal sins ’twixt Saturday and Monday; 
But then the beasts are pious on these points, 
For they all eat cold dinners on a Sunday 
But what le your opinion, Mre, Grundy 


What change comes o’er the spirit of the pas, 
Aa if transmuted by some spell organic 

Turns fell Hyena of the Ghoulish race? 
The Snake, pro tempore, the trne Satanic? 

Do Irish minds (whose theory allows 
That now and then G Friday falls on Mon- 


day) — 
Do Irish minds suppose that Indian Cows 
Are wicked Bulle of Bashan on a Sunday? — 
But what is your opinion, Mre. Grundy? 


There are some moody fellows, not a few 

Who, turned by Nature with a gloomy bias, 
Renounce black devils to adopt the blue, 

And think when they are dismal they are pious; 
Ia’t not possible that Pug’s untimely fun 

Has sent the brutes to Coventry till Monday? 
Or perhaps some animal, no serious one, 

as overheard in laughter on a Sunday 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 
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What dire offence have serious fellows found 
To raise their opleen against the regent’s spinney f 
Were charitable boxes handed round, 
And would not Guinea Pigs subacribe thelr guinea? 
Perchance the Demoiselle refused to moult 
The feathers in her head—at least till Monday; 
Or did the Elephant, anseemly, bolt 
A tract presented to be read on Sunday? 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


At whom did Leo struggle to got loose? 
Who mourns through Monkey tricks his damaged 
clothing? 
Who has been hissed by the Canadian Goose? 
On whom did Llama spit in utter loathing? 
Some Smithfield saint did jealous feelings tell 
To keep the Puma out of sight till Monday, 
Because he prayed extempore as well 
As certain wild itinerants on Sunday 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


To me it seems that in the oddest 2 
(Begging the pardon of each rigid Socius) 
Our wonld-be keepers of the Sabbath day 
Are, like the keepers of the brutes, ferocious. 
As soon the Tiger 3 ig or to stalk 
About the grounds from Saturday till Monday 
As any harmless man to take a walk, 
If sainte could clap him in a cage on Sunday 
But what ta your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? , 


In spite of all hypocrisy can spin, 
As surely as I am a Christian scion, 
I cannot think it is a mortal sin 
(Unless he’s loose) to look upon a lion. 
I reaity think that one may goy perchance, 
To see a boar, as guiltless as on Monday 
(That is, provided that he did not dance; 
Bruin’s no worse than bakin’ on a Sunday)— 
But what ls your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


In spite of all the fanatic compiles, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner 
Because no children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor, 
It is not plain, to my poor faith at least 
That what we sten Natural“ on Monday, 
The wondrous history of bird and beast, 
Can be unnatural because it’s Sunday 
But what le your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


Whereon is ainfal fanta to work? 
The Dove, the winged Columbus of man’s haven? 
The tender Love-bird, or the filial Stork? 
The punctual Crane, the providential Raven? 
The Polican, whose bosom feeds her young? 
Nay, must we cut from Saturday till Monday 
That feathered marvel with a human tongue, 
Because she does not preach upon a Sunday ?— 
But what {a your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


The busy Beaver, that sagacious beast, 

The Sheep that owned an oriental shepherd, 
That Desert Ship, the Camel of the East, 

The horned Rhinoceros, the spotted Leopard, 
The creatures of the great Crestor’s hand 

Are surely sights for better days than Monday; 
The Elephant, although he wears no band, 

Has he no sermon in his trunk for Sunday ?— 

But what Is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


What harm if men who burn the midnight oll, 
Weary of frame and worn and wan of feature, 
Seek once a week their spirits to aasoil, 
And snatch a glimpse of ‘‘ Animated Nature“? 
Better it were if, in his best of suits, + 
The artiaan who goes to work on Monday 
Should spend a leisure hour amongst the brutes 
Than make a beast of his own self on Sunday— 
But what ís your opinion, Mra. Grundy? 


Why, zounds! what raised so Protestant a fuse 
(Omit the zounds, for which I make apology) 
But that the Papiste, Uke some fellows, thus 
Had somehow mixed up Dens with their theology ? 
Ie Brama’s Bull (a Hindu god at home) 
A Papal Bull to be tied vp uh Monday, 
Or Leo, like his namesake, apo of Rome, 
That there lo such a dread of them on Sunday ?— 
But what ia your opinion, Mre. Grundy? 


Spirit of Kant! have we not had enough 

To make religion gad, and sour, and enabbish, 
But saints zodlogical must cant their stuff, 

As vessels cant their ballast—rattling rubbish! 
Once let the sect, triumphant to their text, 

Shut Nero up from Saturday till Monday, 
And sure as fate they will deny us next 

To see the dandelions on a Sunday 

But what ia your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 
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ToLepo Office, No. 35 Monroe Street; J. T. FREY, Agent 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

ce. 


THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to barmonize it with the Bible, 
It recognizes no authority but that oi reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, Equal Righ 
Brotherly Love, 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX alma 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least ita 1l features, ond offers an op nity for 
discussions on this subject which find no fitting place in 
other papers, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is 2 for any ining yond in its columna 
except for or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contritutions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer, 

TO VOLUNTARY OONTERIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 
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CARRIE BURNHAM KILGORE, Ch. Com, Phil, L. L., 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 31. 


F. EH. A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The report of the annual meeting of the Free Re- 
ligious Association for 1876 is published in pamphlet 
form. i 

It contains a fall abstract of the discussion at the 
business meeting; the annual report of the execu- 
tive committee; address by the president, O. B. 
Frothingham; éssay, by James Parton, on “The 
Relation of Religion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer’), with addresses on the sub- 
ject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age; also essay by Samuel Longfellow, on »The 
Relation of Free Religion to Churches; with the 
addresses that followed it, by Prof. Felix Adler, 
Rey. Henry Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and 
John Weiss. 

Price, single copy, 40 cents; package of three, $1; 
postage paid, Address Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 

W. J. POTTER, Secretary. 


TEN DOLLARS for the Hofferichter fund have been 
received through Miss Emily J. Leonard, of Meriden, 
Connecticut, contributed by ‘‘a friend who does not 
wish his name given,” 

Ou THANKS are due to the Boston Investigator, 
the New York Jewish Times, and the numerous other 
journals which have given “ald and comfort“ to the 
Natlonal Liberal League. 

Tue Pacific Liberal, edited by Mr. A. J. Boyer at 
San Francisco, has vigorously and enthusiastically 
taken up the work of the National Liberal League, 
and is devoting itself with energy to the organiza- 
tion of Liberaliam on the Pacific coast, 

Rev. W. E. COPELAND, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
edits a monthly sheet under the name of Radical 
Leaves, which is doing good service In behalf of the 
Liberal League. Mr. Copeland sees the great need of 
the hour, and is nobly doing his part to meet it. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU'S autobiography and life 
will be read with great avidity, when published. 
Women may well be proud of the Intellectual abillty 
of three such representatives as Harriet Martineau, 
George Sand, and George Eliot. 

Miss MARTINEAU, in 1848, wrote a letter on na- 
tional education, which has just been published by 
the Birmingham Post. In it she said: For years I 
have seen our national ruin looming in the distance, 


people; and for years all that I have been able to 
ascertain of the character of the education professed 
to be given, of the nature of the efforts made under 
the voluntary principle, and of the tendency of the 
proceedings of the Privy Council Committee, has 
only deepened my sense of despalr. No one ja more 
sonsible, I believe, than I am of the improvements 
wronght in society by time and by a long peace; but 
not the less for this do I feel that we cannot go on as 
we are; that society cannot continue to exist much 
longer while maintaining euch a mass of ignorance 
and misery as we are trifling with,—trifling with for 
the indulgence of our sectarian prejudices. Unless 
we give our people enlightenment which shall bring 
all into mutual sympathy, we have that to go through 
as a nation which has never been paralleled in our 
history.” 

THE FRENCH are learning to separate Church and 
State in a way which would startle Americans: “The 
case of Count de Mun, which was alluded to In an 
article on ‘The Irrepreasible Conflict in France,’ in 
the Tribune of April 27, has at last been decided. 
Count de Mun was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
tles from the District of Pontivy, in Brittany, and it 
was charged that his election was directly due to the 
Illegal interference of the clergy. The proposition to 
investigate the matter provoked a great excitement; 
the Ultramontane journals pronounced it ‘blas- 
phemy.’ Nevertheless, the proposition was carried 
in the Chamber of Deputies, a committee was ap- 
pointed, and the investigation proceeded. On the 
14th ult., a report having been made adverse to the 
Count’s right to a seat, he was allowed to plead his 
cause before the Chamber. He made a calm, temper- 
ate speech, which was heard in profound silence, and 
then the vote was taken. The Chamber decided, by 
a vote of 308 to 187, that the election was invalidated. 
Priestly interference in politics has thus been emphat- 
ically condemned in France.“ 


GEORGE ELIOT, in her new story of Daniel Deronda, . 


prefixes this striking paragraph to her twenty-first 
chapter: It is s common sentence that ‘knowledge 
is power’; but who hath duly considered or set forth 
the power of ignorance? Knowledge slowly builds 
up what ignorance in an hour pulls down, Knowl- 
edge, through patient and frugal centuries, enlarges 
discovery and makes record of it; ignorance, wanting 
ite day's dinner, lights a fire with the record, and 
gives a flavor to Its one roast with the burnt souls of 
many generations. Knowledge, instructing the sense, 
refining and multiplying needs, transforme Itself into 
skill, and makes life various with a new six days“ 
work ; comes ignorance on the seventh, drank, with 
afirkin of oll and a match, and an easy ‘let these not 
be,’ and the many-colored creation Is shrivelled up in 
blackness. Of a truth, knowledge is power; but it ls 
a power reiued by acraple, having a coneclence of what 
must be and what may be; whereas ignorance is a 
blind giant who, let him but wax unbound, would 
make it a sport to seize the pillars that hold up the 
long-wrought fabric of human good, and turn all the 
palaces of joy dark as a buried Babylon.” 


Tuts is the account of a curious religious squabble, 
as told by the New York Tribune: “A very pretty 
and seasonable article might be written about fans; 
there is already a neat poem by Gay upon that subject. 
Fans which are intended to cool the constitution 
ought no: to arouse the angry passions, especially in 
church, where if anywhere they should be quiescent. 
It was In Cambridge, Mass., and it was a very warm 
Sunday. It was in St. Mary's Church (R. C.) that the 
clergy isaued an edict forbidding the use of fans dur- 
ing divine service, The ladies of an Alderman, in 
spite of the order, fluttered the obnoxious article, 
and the Alderman, Reardon by name, sustained them 
in it. The pastor, approaching the Aldermanic pew, 
ordered the Reardon family, fans and all, to leave the 
church. Reardon, as the representative of his wife 
and daughters, refused, and an officer was called to 
put him ont, This functionary rather doubted his 
authority to expel the Alderman without a warrant, 
but offered to undertake the business if some one 
would help him. Nobody else offering, the pastor 
came to the ald of the officer; Reardon was palled 
into the aisle and knocked down. Some came to the 
rescue of Reardon, some to the aid of the pastor; 
and being much bruised, the Alderman will bring his 
action against the priest and all who assisted him. 
A poorer way of getting cool on a hot day than this 
we cannot well imagine, That fans were irregular 
and irreverent in church we have never before aus- 
pected; and we fear that a general adoption of the 
principle would render midsummer church-going even 
a little more unpopular than it is already.“ 


from the brutal ignorance of a large proportion of our 


AN EDITORIAL ARTICLE already in type on the 
"School Amendment“ in Congress must be held over 
till next week; the accounts of the proceedings In the 
Senate, given in the Boston dailies as we go to press, 
are too confused to make ita final action Intelligible, 
and the subject la too important not to be treated 
with exact knowledge of the facts, 


— — — 
THE CLOSING OF THE CENTENNIAL EX- 
MIBITION ON SUNDAY. 


The late debate on this subject by the commis- 
sioners Indicates one of the worst evils growing out 
of the superstitious sabbatical observance of Sunday, 
In its bewilderment and debasement of the con- 
acience, 

Gen. Hawley was driven to acknowledge his own 
inconsistency ; but we doubt very much if his past life 
has been regulated, or his future will be, by the atrict 
sabbatical observance enjoined by what he professes 
to believe to be the Word of God.” We have heard 
& preacher tell his people that every secular act—the 
writing of a letter, the settling an account, or a visit 
to a friend—was a mortal sin on Sunday; and before 
leaving the church we have seen him actually engaged 
in dietributing letters and papers, collecting subscrip- 
tions, and settling accounts! 

It la time that the protest of Hberal thinkers agalnst 
the sabbatarian superstition took an affirmative in- 
stead of a negative form. There is no authority, 
either in Scripture or reason, for this forced excessive 
worship of a epecial time. 

But (and the liberal Christians now base their ob- 
servance of Sunday largely on this ground) there is 
ample justification for observance of the day on the 
rational ground of its usefulness. That the State 
should reserve one day in the week as a general holi- 
day of reat is perfectly within its province as guardian 
of the social welfare, and the Church msy turn this 
holiday to its own account by using the opportunity 
thus given for public worship and religious inatruc- 
tion, But if the Church throws obstacles in the way 
ofits use for other purposes equally beneficial, it Is 
right to protest against ita dictates. 

Under the present system Sunday ls to many a day 
of wearisome routine, or enforced idleness, or idle 
dissipation, ruinous to body and mind, Our alm 
should be to redeem the day from its misuse, and give 
it a real, humanitarian value. 

Many years ago an Antl-Sabbath Convention” 
was called in Boston. The name gave immediate 
offence, and deterred many from joining it who would 
have sympathized with the principles of the signers. 
Theodore Parker, who incurred much odlum by tak- 
ing part In it, said he would have headed the call, 
„A Convention to Promote the more Christian Ob- 
servance of the Sunday.“ Substituting the word 
“humane” or religious“ for Christian, we wish the 
Free Religions Association would devote a convention 
to the discussion of this important theme, that the 
day may be redesmed from superstition, and given to 
human Improvement, and that the words of Jesus 
may be made the text of our dlscourse— The Sab- 
bath wae made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.” E. D. C. 


— — —______ 
INOIDENTS AT AN ENGLISH CONFERENOER. 


Mn. Eprror:— 

I am sitting in St. James's Hall, London, listening 
to Father Hyacinthe delivering an oration on The 
Progress of Christendom and Fusion of Opinion.” 
The day ls warm enough to admit of a fusion of the 
human race, The famous father apeaks with pleas- 
ant ease, and that apparent reservation of power 
which gives the impression of abounding force. Mr, 
Gladstone has just come In, and every one cheers the 
great commentator on the Pope, The Duke of Argyk, 
who wrote the Reign of Law, Is in the chair, so we 
have the Reign of Law, the Relgn of Progress, and 
the Reign of Criticism, all before us. 

So far as I can calculate, I will select such topics as 
shall not conflict with or coincide with those upon 
which other English writers may address you. If I 
make an exception, It shall be with reference to a 
freethought conference which has been heldin Leeds 
since I wrote you last. Yet I cannot pase over, 
without a word of acknowledgment, the gracefully 
expressed reference Mrs, Besant makes to me and the 
generous note you append to herremarks. It is not 
possible to meritan estimateso high, Every one who 
reflects upon himself becomes conscious, with dis- 
may and humility, how much be falle short of his 
own ideal of life and work. Yet those confer both 
pleasure and encouragement who discern ever 30 re- 
mote fulfilment of personal endeavor, and one thinks 
much of the friendly inaccuracy which makes the 
measurement too great. I hope I am not vainer than 
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the statute permiu; etill I own to being gratified by 
words like your own, from one whom I have never 
seen, said too In Boston, in the hearing of so many 
whom I honor and whom I one day hope to meet. 

We have had a freethought conference in Eng- 
land, Do not think that you alone have centennial 
conferences of Liberals. True, we have not yet fixed 
upon our centennial point, but we may. We havea 
considerable choice between to-day and the building 
of the Tower of Babel. That, I believe, le the fret 
time when free discussion was known to be in full 
force. It must have been in full play to occasion that 
famous confusion of tongues. I have oft thought 
that the stars must have some codperative understand- 
ing among them, since they do not run against each 
other, as our men of business do, But it never oc- 
curred to me that there could be freethought and 
secular conferences of any note In England, We have 
had social conferences and political conferences, but 
the wider and more important conferences on behalf 
of Individuality of Ideas have been far less frequent 
and much less known, Heretofore, long years ago, I 
was chairman of one or two. The one at Leeds, in 
session in June last, was one of several held annually 
by the National Secular Society. Mrs, Besant was 
present and took, as is her wont, an animated part in 
the proceedings; Mr. Charles Watts and Mrs. Harriet 
Law also were speakers, Mr. C. Bradlaugh was 
president. Voracious for business, we had three days 
work ready to be crowded Into one, As a conse- 
quence, the president and his hammer were continu- 
ally going. As you say in America, the business was 
put throngh’”’ ; if It had not been, it would never have 
got itself through. The president had to make a 
hundred decisions during the day. I do not believe 
he decided wrongly in half a dozen instances, but the 
decisions were given with such celerity that many 
persons did not know whether they were right or 
wrong. The Scotch delegates, who belong to a nation 
which sees a long way ahead, were not quick enough 
to discern the fitness of some awards. 

Asa whole, the conference was the moat encourag- 
ing I have seen of the kind in this country. It was 
numerous beyond precedent, and everybody was in 
earnest about something. In fact, there was enthusi- 
asm enough to have differences of opinion and enter- 
tain them with vigor. The constitutlon of the society 
is to be revised; that was one thing decided upon ; and 
a personal question dissgreeably enlivened the day. 

There needs a special doctrine for the determina- 
tion of personal differences among freethinkers. If 
notice be taken of them, the time of the soclety is 
taken up by them. If no notice la taken of them, 
any person may be offensive with impunity, and then 
quietly-disposed persons will keep away from a body 
that has no power to put down calumniators. There 
ought to be a committee of differences, to whom all 
personal questions of conduct or character should be 
referred, and avery member pledged to accept their 
decision. On the conference day in question, Whim- 
ples was called to account for having published 
something to the purport that “‘the president had 
botter not make objections to something Whimples 
had put forward, or a very unpleasant rejoinder 
would be made.“ Of course Whimples was properly 
and promptly asked, in a private letter, to say his 
dreadful say. He refused, as he should choose his 
own time to do that.” This was mere vulgarity of 
menace, and unfairness besides. When one makes 
an accusation against another, he puts himself at the 
mercy or will of him assailed, and is bound in honor 
to state the accusation, substantiate it, or withdraw 
it: else any one may suffer from a charge which is 
never proved, and which may be suspended and never 
substantiated, If the accuser keeps silence when 
speech is demanded of him by him whom he accuses, 
he ls treated as a calumniator in every society of 
gentlemen. In the House of Commons such a man 
could not hold up his head. There is no reason why 
the code of honor should be lower among freethink- 
ers than among gentlemen. Whimples told me more 
than once that the president would never dare 
to quarrel with him, as he (Whimples) knew too 
much.” Of course I was shocked. I thought thé 
president had shot his grandmother, and did not like 
to mention it. Perhaps he had caused the death of 
the late Sultan Abdul Aziz; or he might be at the 
bottom of the Bulham Mystery” (a poisoning case 
which troubles the town just now). No one could 
imagine what he had done, that he should be dumb 
in the presence of the dreadful Whimples, The 
president is certainly not a timid person, and he 
demanded openly and publicly before every one at 
the conference that Whimples should open wide his 
mysterious mouth. Had this demand not been made, 


there had been allly persons who would have said, 
Tou see the president {a dumb. He le afraid to 
speak. There is some horrid disclosure to be made. 
Whimples is right. Who would have thought it?” 
It came to pass that Whimples was compelled to 
bring his accusation, and a more limp, flabby, bone- 
less, confused, or (as I thought) impertinent story 
was never told by a pretentious accuser, When the 
bag of accusation was opened, there came out, not a 
cat, nor a rat, nor even a mouse, but a midge, and it 
flew away straight into the everlasting shade. But 
the tiresome insect cost a national conference two 
hours of precious time to embag It. My belief les that 
a committee of differences had got at the little 
creature in twenty minutes. 

Next Whimples permitted himself to be put for- 
ward as a vice-president of the soclety. The good 
sensa of the assembly soon decided againatit. Nobody 
had any personal objection to Whimples, had he 
owned hls error and apologized for it, or handsomely 
withdrawn hie decrepid charges. Ashe did neither, 
how could he be asked to take office under a presl- 
dent whom he accused? I once knew a popular 
society which elected an annual executive of seven 
persons, not one of whom was on speaking terms 
with each other. They never met, and the year was 
lost. The persons who gave their foolish votes to 
this end deserved three weeks on the nearest tread- 
mill. There can be no organization except in a 
united party, and there can be no united party except 
under a united executive; and you cannot have that, 
if one is trying to stab, and his colleagues must kick 
him to keep the peace. It would not be worth writ- 
ing on these occurrences, were it not to suggest that 
in freethought societies, where so much liberty is 
conceded, it must be bounded by honor and order, 
and regulated by good feeling and good sense. 

But I must bring what I have to say to an end, or 
I shall find myself locked in St. James’s Hall. The 
tones of the eloquent père have long since died in the 
alr; Mr, Gladstone has long since departed, and ta 
now doubtless explaining to the House of Commons 
some abstruse question of high politica (like Cleopa- 
tra, hie infinite variety never stales). A lady is sit- 
ting by my side, to whom I have not spoken for an 
hour; and lest she should go home and make (not to 
my credit) a note in her diary (to be read a century 
hence) on "Tho Radical Incivility of Literary Pur- 
suits,” I at once subscribe myself 

Yours ever faithfully, and as modestly as I can, 

GEORGE Jacop HoLroAxx. 

22 Essex Sr., TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. 

P. S.—By the next mail I will send you No. 1 of 
the Secular Review, which Is already prepared for the 
press, More interest has been taken In this journal 
than any one I have heretofore isaued. I have re- 
celved from the Secular Chronicle, edited by Mre- 
Harriet Law, and especially from the National Re- 
Former, edited by Mr. O. Bradlaugh, the friendliest 
coöperation, It will be published by Mr. Edward 
Truelove, 256, High Holborn, London,—a well-known 
freethought bookseller, I have met Americans at 
his shop who occasionally pay him international 
visits, Holborn ie wider than the Strand, and in 
some seasons probably a million persons a week pass 
by the house, and all can read the far-extending 
sign—‘‘Secular Review.” If all of them stop and 
buy it, I wil) mention it! 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY R. C. 


The event of the week, so far as the purposes of 
Tse Inpex are concerned, le the adoption by the 
Senate of a proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
The House amendment, to which we referred last 
week as passing that body almost unanimously, was 
sent up to the Senate, but was not regarded as sufi- 
ciently ex eral 1 — . pro- 
posed by Fre uysen, Sargent, an ristiancy, 
the whole matter was referred to the J udietary Com- 
mittee, which reported a substitute which the Senate 
adopted by a vote of 86 to 10. The first section for- 
bids any State to make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, and forbids the requirement of any religious 
test as a qualification for office. It aleo forbids the 
appropriation of any public money for the support 
of any sectarian school, or religious denomination of 
any description; forbide the reading or teaching of 
any particular creed or tenets in any school anp- 
poned in whole or in part by public money; and 

orbida, finally, the appropriation of public money to 
promote the interests or tenets of any religious or 
anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination. 
The second section gives Congress power to enforce 
the above provisions by appropriate legislation. We 
do not see but that the above amendment covers the 
entire ground of the “Religions Freedom Amend- 
ment,“ p asa substitute for the first amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, which has 


stood for some time past in the columns of TEHE 
Inpex. As we write, the Honse has not voted upon 
It, but will probably do eo before adjournment, Its 
ultimate adoption by the States, besides sec 
public schoola from sectarian control, would do away 
with the Massachusetts requirement that the Gor- 
ernor shall be of the Chriatian religion, with the New 
Hampshire statate forbidding Catholics to hold omg, 
and with analogous provisions in the constitutions 4 
lawa of other States. 


The adjournment of Congress le likely to be an- 
nounced before this reaches our readers, the two 
Houses having agreed at last, or, aa we write, being 
upon the polnt of agreement, with to the 
remalning Appropriation Bills. The House re- 
cedes from its former position with reference to 
the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Bill, and 
omite ite proposed new legislation. With refar- 
ence to the Indian Bill, aleo, the House recedes, so 
that the Indian Bureau will not be transferred to the 
War De ent. Agreement upon the Consular 
and Diplomatic Bill was brought about by mutual 
con ons, Among the unexpected measures of 
the last week may be mentioned the restoration of 
the Franking Privilege, which the Senate by 
a vote of 20 to 16; and Mr. Scott Lord's resolution 
with regard to the Fifteenth Amendment and tha 
protection of negroes, an electioneering resolution, 
of course, but one which is well calculated to take 
considerable wind out of certain Republican saila. 


Butler comes to the front again. Ina long letter, 
he accepts the Invitation given him by the Mayor and 
twenty-one hundred and forty-five other voters of 
Lowell, to become a candidate for Congress in the 
seventh district of Massachusetts. He still believes 
in his convertible-bond magic, but fe afrald that the 
country has not sufficient virtue to enjoy it at pres- 
ent, and he will endeavor therefore to endure with 
equanimity the coming resumption of specie pay- 
ments. He refers to the tariff which he fs sure 
be modified at the next session of Co es,and de- 
clares that with reference to this matter he would 
make au excellent representative of Lowell, hia in- 
tereats being identical with those of that city. The 
full cogency of tbla reference will hardly be under- 
atood by those who do not know that Butler is proba- 
bly the largest manufacturer of bunting in ths 
United States, and that the cost of every American 
flag ls nearly doubled by Butlers persistency in 
keeping up the tariff upon this article. 


It will be remembered by most of our readers that 
the self-respecting Republicans of the sixth district 
of Massachusetts united with the Democrats of the 
last election, and voted for Mr. Charles R. Thompson 
for Congress, thus defeating Butler, who had man- 

to secure the regular Republican nomination. 

r. Thompson has been an able and excellent Repre- 
sentative, and his voting, upon all important ques- 
tions, has been thoroughly unpartisan in character. 
Hie reélection to Congress by a union of Republi- 
cans and Democrats would furnish a manifold 
stronger evidence of belief in genuine political 
reform than anything contained in platform resolu- 
tions or vets, Mee essions, His renomination 
the Democrats Is already assured; would it be — 
ee. a Republican convention to renominate him 


Professor Huxley, whose name is familiar to every- 
body as that of one who has done so much to 
advance the science of physiology, and who never 
fails to oppose all forms of cant and humbug, is now 
on a visit to thie country, spending the present week 
at New Haven in an examination of the fossils col- 
lected by Professor Marah. He la expected to visit 
our principal cities, and some of our best educational 
institutions, and will lecture for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, at Wash n, some time during the com- 
ing autumn. The immediate purpose of his visi 
however, is to deliver an address at the opening 
the John Hopkins University, at Baltimore, an insti- 
tution which ia organized upon an original plan, and 
le intended to supplement the work of the regular 
colleges of the country. 


to sympathize with 


Whenever we are tempted 
[tive hardships or fancied 


workingmen in their pos 
wrongs, some of their number are sure to be guilty of 
some act so inexpreselbly absurd or wicked that any 
expression of sympathy is inevitably checked. The 
Independent Workingmen of New York, for instance, 
have just nominated Mr. James Gordon Bennett for 
mayor of that city. Mr. Bennett—who is nominally 
editor of the Herald, but who as matter of fact does 
nothing whatever in connection with that paper, 
aside from spending the profits of its publication—is 
chiefly famous as the son of hia father, although he 
has gained some reputation as an amateur estrian 
and yachtman, as a player of the game of polo, and 
as a general patron of the sports of the average fast 
young man. His fitness for mayor would be well ex- 
pressed by the familiar figure of n bull in a china 
shop,” or anything else equally incongruous, —Butler 
as member o 1 — for instance, or Seelye as pro- 
fessor of moral osophy, or a poker-player as min- 
ister to England, or Boss Shepherd aa secretary of tha 
Treasury. His nomination was brought about, = 
bly, because of some fancied belief that the Herald 
favored “the cause” of the workingman. We could 
not pey wish the Independent Workingmen, or 
the forty thousand men who are said to be out of em- 
ployment at present In New York, any worse misfort- 
une than the fulfilment of their wishes and the alec- 
tion of Bennett. 


A very curious and in some respects suggestive 
strike, that of newsboys against a newspaper, has 
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just taken place in St. Louls. Every newsboy in the 

eity ie said to have joined in a strike against the Even- 

ing Dispatch of that city, and for several days, it is 

rted, the boys actually managed to prevent the 

o of that paper npon the street. Future talk about 

wer and influence of the press will have to be 

ified somewhat. Imagine the boys of New York 

combination against the Tribune or World! They 

Huld, for a short time, at least, effectually squelch 
those mighty engines of thought.“ 


Stanley, the ‘discoverer’ of Livingstone and the 
well-known correspondent of the London Telegraph 
and the New York Herald, has sent a letter from 
Africa to Philadelphia. The letter is dated in the 
month of May, but Stanley forgot to insert the num- 
ber of the year, and Mr. Edward King, the gentleman 
to whom the letter was sent, is unable to decide 
whether the blank should be filled by 1876 or 1875. 
It seeme hardly possible to believe, in this age of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, that any portion of the world 
could contain 4 mass of savagery so dense that we 
eannot decide whether a letter has taken three 
months or fifteen months in penetrating it. Stanley, 
evidently, has not had an easy life in ica, but he 

pears to be prosecuting bis work with the same in- 
winclble energy which led to the finding of Living- 
stone after the latter had been given up by the Eng- 
Mek expedition sent N to discover him. Stan- 
ley's fame as a geographer is already established, and 
he bide fair to add to it immensely by his successful 
additions to the work of Speke, Barton, Livingstone, 
and other African travellers. 


The long expected performance of Wagner's great 
musical composition is about to take place, or is now 
In progress, at Bayreuth, In Bavaria, The theatre, 
begun, we believe, in 1874, and built in conformity 
with Wagner’s own plan, is now finished. The or- 
ebestra, composed of leading musicians from all parts 
of Germany, is completed, and the rehearsals, which 
bave taken an entire year, have been brought toa 
successful close. Bayreuth is filled with distinguished 
visitors. The performance will occupy twelve days, 
and, however varied may be opinions concerning Wag- 
ner and the “music of the future,“ it la certain that 
the history of music has never before chronicled an 
event In any way comparable with that now taking 


place 


Servia ia certainly faring badly in ber warfare 
against Turkey, and without the intervention of some 
foreign power or unless the Montenegrins can render 
more assistance than now seems probable, her dream 
ef independence ia surely destroyed. The defeat of 
the Servians last week at Gurgusonatz was much 
more severe than at first reported, and was followed 

the abandonment of Saitechar and the sdvance of 

Turks into Servia. The Servians, however, de- 
elare that they will not sue for peaca until the Turks 
are under the walls of Belgrade; and the Turks declare 
that they will listen to no terma for mediation until 
after the captare of that city. The Turkish atrocities 
in Bulgaris increase in horriblenose as the real facta 
are brought to light, and although Lord Derby, 
through the English minister at Constantinople, has 
warned the Porte that the Invasion of Servia must be 
eonducted more humanely, the Turks do not appear 
to have paid any attention to the warning, but are 
carrying on their warfare with all the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages. If the butchery of defenceless 
Christians be continued, it is probable that Russia 
and Austria may soon interfere. Prince Milan has 
returned to Belgrade, and, it is rumored, bas an- 
weunced to England his willingness to accept medis- 
tion. 


a cr — 
ENGLISH SKETCHES. 


BY MES. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonpon, July 28, 1876. 
Most of our bishops and revered urchdescons in 
their late charges and visitations have been lamenting 
over the rapid spread of infidelity, and the wing 
imfluence and increased circulation of infidel litera- 
ture, Only one comfort can be drawn by them from 
. these melancholy facta, and that lo, that it was proph- 
esied by holy men of old that there should come in 
the last days ecoffers.’’ From this the Bishop of 
Ripon lately drew the conclusion that the spread of 
scepticism was one of the signe of the coming of the 
Son of Man; and he exclaimed, with pious fervor, that 
already In the distance he could hear his approaching 
chariot-wheels. Scared by thie threatening spectre 
of unbellef, the Church some years ago proved its 
title to be rightly that of “militant,” and established 
the Christian dence Society, with archbishops, 
bishops, earls, and marqulses to support it, with paid 
lecturers to travel the country lecturing against infi- 
delity, with a journal to give ite own views to the 
world, uncramped by unsympathetic editorship. The 
urnal, a few months since, gave up the ghost, like 
s, and no come forth” has yet broken the 
reat of the tomb wherein It lies, nor has called it to 
a renewed lease of life on earth. The lecturers still 
maintain » precarious existence, and the Society is 
always begging earnestly for funds. We may conolade 
that this Society may now be generally—and not only 
by infidela—reckoned as a failure, since on Monday 
lsat a meeting was held at Lambeth Palace (the Lon- 
don fiaherman’s hut of that successor of the apostles 
known to the vulgar as the wealthy Archbishop of 
Canterbury), and there assembled, to confer on the 
alleged progress of irreligious thought, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Win- 
cheater, Norwich, Gloucester, Bristol, Peterborough, 
Bath, and Wells, So much for the Establishment. 
To meet them came the representatives of non- Con- 
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formity, the well-known ministers of dissenting per- 
suasions, the Revs. Dr. Allan, Dr. Angus, Dr. Avel- 
ing, Dr. C. Dykes, Dr. Donald Fraser, Newman Hall, 
Dr. Punshon (the ablest Christian controverslalist in 
England), Dr. Raleigh, Dr. Stoughton, Dr, Cumming, 
together with others lesa known to fame. 

he activity of the assailants of Christianity was 
acknowledged (only very meagre reports have reached 
the press), and many urged that Christianity also 
showed real growth, and that there was much that 
was hopeful In the prospect. It would be very inter- 
esting to read a full account of the speeches of the vari- 
ous dignitaries, so as to be able to judge from which 
sections of the Christian Church come the most favor- 
able accounts of the state of religion. We are in- 
clined to fancy that the Establishment would speak 
In the saddest tone, for the vast majority of the upper- 
middle and upper classes nominally belong to her, for 
respectability’e and fashion’s sake, and freethought 
is very widely spread among them. The Primitive 
Methodist branch of the Wesleyans would also know 
much of the growing scepticism, since they are very 
strong in the mining population, and amongst these 
Secularism is rapidly becoming powerful. a town 
Wesleyans and the Baptists would be happier, for 
their congregations are drawn from the small shop- 
keepers, and the smug and oily respectability of these 
ie almost Impervious to thought and untrainable by 
culture. The Congregationalista would probably be 
tolerably at ease, for their creed has in it so much 
that ia manly and independent that freethought is 
undermining it rapidly in every direction, aided by 
its own valuable qualities, and unconsciously they are 
drifting very far away from the old landmarks. Per- 
haps, however, we may yet hear something more of 
this conference, and if A F. is published concern- 
ing It I will duly report. The Newcastle Daily Chron- 
tcle, the most influential north-country journal we 
have, in a leading article on thie conference, thinks 
that the precedent le a most valuable one, and re- 
joices to see Churchmen and Dissenters thus meeting 
on friendly ground, thinking that “the main vantage- 
ground of popular infidelity le furnished by the Ir- 
reconcilable variance of Christian sects,” but it goes 
on to say: If, however. it be asked why such con- 
ferences should have been impracticable in the past, 
or why they should not become more frequent and 
proportionately influential in the future, truth com- 
pels the explanation that the r pineper which sepa- 
rate Conformists and non-Conformists are nearly as 
vital as those which divide believers from infidels. 
Many religious doctrines and a few religious practices 
are held In common by the Charchman and the Dis- 
senter, but the former regards the latter as a schis- 
matic, while the latter holds the former to be a sort of 
Judas who has sold his Master for pelf.’’ 

A meeting was held yesterday at Willis’ Rooma 
under the presidency of the Karl of Shaftesbury, to 
poa against any moral and material assistance 

ing given to Turkey by the government, in her con- 
flict with the insurgent populations now endeavoring 
to throw off the Moslem rule. A few days since two 
deputations were recelved by Lord Derby, the foreign 
secretary, which urged the same prayer. One of these 
was weighty, from the Jarge number of towns repre- 
sented upon it, and for its good sense in concerning 
itself only with the political situation; the other lost 
ite dignity completely, from Mr. Jenkins’ (Ginz’a 
Baby, late Agent-General for Canada) foolish behavior 
in talking about fellow-feeling for Christians as 
against Mosleme: against this Mr. Auberon Herbert 
felt It his duty to protest, and endeavored to replace 
the matter on its proper footing of sympathy with the 
r as againet the oppressor, One wonders 
when Christians will become sensible enough to deal 
with politica as politiciars, and not as theologians, 
At this Willis’ Rooms meeting Lord Shaftesbury spoke 
very . urging against Turkey ber ldclees in 
respect of civilization instead of in respect of Chris- 
tianity. He finished up by a statement that created 
some sensation: , for one, would rather, in view of 
the interests of the whole commonwealth of man- 
kind, see the Russians on the Bosphorua than the 
Turks in Europe.“ It Ia hard to see the rationale of 
the English mania regarding the presence of the Rus- 
nians in Constantinople. Some vague idea that the 
Russians could thus close our road to India seems to 
be at the root of this dread, but as a dry matter of 
fact, even supposing that the Suez Canal would be— 
as it never will—our high road to India in time of 
war, Russia could close canal from the Black Sea 
as easily as from Constantinople, and could strike 
against us as effectively without the Bosphorus as 
with it. There is a much more use weapon 
against Russia in our hands than Turkey can ever 
prove. Russla is very poor, and is really, although 
not apparently, bankrupt., Stopping the money sup- 
plies she borrows from us would cripple her far more 
than shutting her out of Constantinople. Far better 
to detach her from her alliance with Germany than 
to throw her into Bismarck’s arms by maintaining 
Turkey against her. Germany will soon be a more 
formidable rival to ua on the sea than any other 
power, and if England wants to be jenlous of any 

wer, she had better turn her jealousy that way. 

ur true policy would be to make all Europe under- 
stand that Great Britain no longer supported Turkey, 
and would not interfere on her behalf under any cir- 
cumetances, and I should be inclined to eay—though 
I believe that on this point my opinion ia in conflict 
with many of those with whom I work—that we 
might well go a step further, and say that the atroci- 
tles of Bulgaria shall not be repeated, and that Turke 
shall never again rule in the provinces she has del- 
uged with the blood of women and children. I think 
that free nations have a duty to sympathize with and 
ald uations struggling for freedom, and that we 
should support morally, and if necessary materially, 
a N endeavoring to break the deapot yoke of 
a tan. 


OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


My DEAR MR. AnBOr— 

Although chere may be once in a while something 
in TRE INDEX I do not like (rarely, however, any- 
thing you write), yet I think it decidedly the best 

r, and deserving a much better support than it 
de. It never comes to me without g one 
or more articles of especial excellence, the perusal 
of which gives me much pleasure, One of this sort 
was that of Professor Max Müller on National Edu- 
cation as a National Duty,“ in THE INDEX of June 
29, The article is certainly a most excellent one, 
but for me it had, as everything bearing on that im- 
ponant subject, more than an ordinary interest, and 
read it with the teat delight. No doubt my 
early life has something to do with this; for, when 
young, I was educated as a teacher, followed that 
usinesa about a dozen years in Germany, and to- 
day I can say with Niebubr, as quoted by Professor 
Müller: How I wished I had been allowed to follow 
it (for aver)!’ If at any time of my life I had had 
the choice of polecane my occupation, I should have 
chosen teaching a school such as I wanted. And 
though the fatea decreed it otherwise for me, the 
never could deprive me of the deepest interest in all 
matters of education. Hence my great delight in 
Professor Müller's article, ‘ 

But this article must, I believe, have been of no 

nt reader,—must 


tion. Well were it for America, if as much could 
also be satd of American teachers! That It cannot is 
one (and not the smallest, either) of the reasons wh; 


than American are, Of course not; but I mean by 
it that German teachers are educated for the bnsi- 
ness of teaching, and American are not; that Ger- 
man teachers generally are, because they must be, 
well qualified for teaching, and American are not. 
I will not, however, absolutely say that ali German 
teachers are thus ified, and that no American 
ones are. But while the disqualified ones are the 
exception there, the qualified ones are the excep- 
tion here. Asa rule, the majority of teachers here 
aré young men or women too young for teaching, 
who have, and even that not In all cases, just got 
education enongh to be prepared to become, by fur- 
ther study of a few years, educated and qualified for 
teaching. The consequence of this is a lamentable 
insufficiency of the teachers and superficiality of 
their instructions, They often hardly understand 
their text-books, are utterly lost without them, and 
very frequently not able to solve the examples, and 
thus, of course, not able to answer questions of 
scholars, or to ald them in their difficulties. They 
teach, but they do not educate, and are scarcely con- 
selous of the vast difference between téaching and 
educating. Most of them are, as I said, too young 
and inexperienced for that. In this city of about 
eight thousand inhabitants, for instance, we have, 
as they say, very good schools“; yet we have but 
a rather able superintendent and one or two tolerable 
teachers; the rest (more than half) are young 
misses, pupils of the High School of this city, where 
they were gradnates this last or the preceding term, 
with more or less credit, Are auch young misses, 
even If brilliant scholars at the High School, fit to 
become teachers forthwith, without any further 
special preparation for it? I hardly think they are. 
o my notion, teaching, as it ought to be, requires 
more training than these young misses, or young 
gentlemen either, of fifteen to seventeen years, re- 
ceive at the High School, and considerable theoreti- 
cal and practical education for teaching which they 
do not get at all. In Germany, those young men 
(of sixteen to eighteen years of age) who intend to 
ome teachers fehich business they, as a rule, are 
then to follow for life), before they are allowed to 
teach, have first to enter the Teachers“ Seminary,” 
and prepare themselves by a regular three years’ course 
of * But even before they can enter the sem- 
inary, they are subject to an eramen in which ia re- 
quired of them about as much knowledge as is re- 
quired of the graduates of our High Schools, If 
they are found lacking in it, they are rejected; if 
they stand the examination, they may enter the sem- 
inary, the expenses of which are defrayed by the 
State,—professors, teachers, etc., belng salaried by 
‘it, the pupils being only required to pay for their 
board, books, etc,, and the greater number receiving 
even “stipends” from the State. The education they 
receive at the seminary consists not — in higher 
Instruction in religion (as a consequence of the union 
of Church and State there, unhappily a universal 
part of instruction in almost all schools below the 
university), grammar, mathematica, natural and gen- 
eral history, geology, geography, etc., but also, and 
especially, instruction in the physical and mental 
nature and faculties of the child, with a steady view 
to their judicious development and how to con- 
form inetraction and education to them; further, a 
history of echools and education in Germany, and of 
the various and best modes and methods of instruc- 
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tion In general, and of each branch of instruction in 
particular. For these theoretical lessons, thus 
ty — there are also offered practical exercises, by 
sending daily squade of pupile of the highest class to 
the public schools of the city, where they instruct 
the scholars under supervision of their teachers. In 
that way teachers are educated theoretically, and as 
far as possible practically, and made qualified to 
teach before they are allowed to > 
Now, however well it might be, and however much 
I should like, to see these and other improvements 
introduced into America, yet I am ready to say with 
Professor Müller, that I am the last man to ask that 
the German system of national education should ba 
transplanted into America or England. The Ger- 
man character ls different from the American, as 
the German people is different from the American 
people. Not all that works well there would for that 
reason work also as well here. Although the Ger- 
man governments know and appreciate the value 
and importance of schools, and know that it requires 
well trained and good teachers to make the schools 
what they ought to be, yet the system there has its 
grave drawbacks. In Germany, the schools not only 
are entirely in the hands of the government, but the 
teachers as well; and both, besides, as entirely in 
the hands of the Church. We certainly could not 
wish it to be this in this country, Not a city or vil- 
lage that has any voice in the selection of Its teacher. 
6 government nominates the teacher, sends him, 
and all the city or village has got to do la to pay him 
his salary. The teacher, in most cases, ia at the 
same time also the organist and sexton, and not 
only as such, but aleo as teacher, subordinate to the 
cle of the place, who is ex officio the local 
superintendent of the school, All this is certainly 
mat Aninei; and we should not wish to imi- 
But there Ie also compulsory education (from six 
to fourteen years) in any, which assuredly 
would be as much for the benefit of America, if we 
could have it here, as it certainly ia for the benefit 
of Germany. I know, too many in this ar are 
for various reasons apposed to compulsory educa- 
ton; but it le Germany that can furnish us the best 
lessone and strongest arguments on this point. 
When, however, I speak of Germany in this article, 
I mean in particalar Prussla and Württemberg, which 
may be considered as the two model States in thia 
respect. In Catholic Bavaria, for instance (where 
compulsory education aleo exists, though not as 
thoroughly, or rather not as generally; carried out as 
in the two former States), but more especially in 
German Austria, the state of culture la vastly in- 
ferior to what it Is in the other two States named. 
What le the exact percentage of the whole population 
to those who can elther not write or read, or neither, 
in Bavaria or Austria, I cannot say. But at any 
rate It is much larger in Bavaria, and proportion- 
ately a in Austria, than either in Prussia or 
Wiirttemburg, The difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantiam, and the influence of their respec- 
tive clergy, are here unmistakable, In my little native 
kingdom of Wiirttemburg, among Its two millions of 
inhabitants, there can hardly be found one in a thou- 
sand who cannot read or write; and of its present 
88 say of persone from fifty years of age 
own to six, not one in ten thousand,—in fact, I be- 
lleve scarcely any bat idiots or persons otherwise 
{ncapacitated for inetruction. A similar proportion 
revails in Prussia, And there were even not want- 
ng those who (and not withoat good reason, either) 
ascribed the superiority and the success of the Ger- 
mans, over the French, in the last Franco-German 
wai, to the superior education of the German sol- 


ore. 

Now, sir, what le the proportion of inhabitants of 
thie country (leaving out the foreigners) who cannot 
read and write? Would not a compulsory law sim- 
ilar to the one in Germany work equally well and be 
as necessary here? We, In America, are, and often- 
est where we ought not to be, too jealous of our lib- 
erties, and sgain too Indifferent where we ought to 
be most jealous. We are opposed to a compulsory 
achool-law, on the plea that the State has no right to 
impose on the liberty and prerogatives of parents, or 
to tax all citizens for the education of the children of 
but a part of them (to say nothing of the Catholic 
Church plea); but we are indifferent to the dally yio- 
lations of conscience and the Invasiona by the State 
or the Church, or by both, of the freedom of con- 
science and of religious bellef of the citizens. Yet 
the exercise of the unquestionable right of the State 
in reapect to education would result in the benefit of 
the people; while even the smallest encroachment 
upon the others ie a d ms usurpation and a 
crime. We should think it an unbearable innova- 
tion, if Congress should pasa a law probibiting par- 
ente to rob their children of education by keeping 
them from school; but we 8 very demurely 
when the Bible is imposed in schools upon the 
children of those who do not believe in it, and when 
these children are compelled to sing hymnes and par- 
take in religious (sectarian) exercises they do not be- 
lieve In. e would not tolerate it, if Congress were 
to prescribe for the people what to eat, or what to 
drink, or how to dress, or when to go to bed and when 
to rise; but we quietly conform when it decrees Sun- 
day a holy day for all citizens, believers in the sanctity 
of Sunday or unbelievers, and legislates what shall ; 
be lawful for them to do or not do do on that day, 
We willingly pay our taxee for the Centennial Inter- 
national Exhibition; but allow sanctimonious Com- 
missioners to shnt ite gates against the people on 
Sunday. We boast of our liberties, our liberal Con- 
stitution, and the equal rights of all citizens; but we 
tamely acquiesce when Congress, Legislatures, Pres- 
idents, Governors, etc., disregard these liberties, 
violate the Constitution and its equality of citizens, 
by exempting churches from taxation, and thus indi- 


rectly do what the Constitution directly prohibits: 
taxing citizens for the support of churches they do 
not believe in. And thus I might go on ad infinitum, 


showing a contradiction of character, a contrast be- 


tween profession and practice, and, withal, such a 
a hypocrisy as is found in no other country or 
on. 


Is there no remedy for these evils, sir? I pro- 


foundly believe there ia: it lies in a better, more ra- 
tional, education, Let, then, good schools be estab- 
Ushed all throughout the land, in every of village, 
and hamlet, and let every child be educated in them 
by competent teachers, jucictously educated and suf- 
ficiently qualified for teaching; let us make the 
schools entirely secular, — the scholars in 
all that le necessary for practical life, —in all the 
knowledge they may need to become intelligent, use- 
fal, and good citizens, knowing their rights and duties, 
and willing and able to maintain the one and to do the 
other. Only children thus educated will, when men 
and women, be intelligent and M citizens, useful 
to themselves, an honor and valuable to the State. 
But to make schools thus efficient, they must be 
made secular, must be institutions of the State, like 
the State itself thoroughly separated from the 
Church. One thing is the function of the State, and 
another thing the function of the Church; each can 
best fulfil its own function when entirely separated 
from and untrammelled by the other. The only aim, 
the only connection of the two, must be to promote 
the morality and happiness of the citizens. This 
end will best be ed by making the schools en- 
tirely secular, ing the scholars that knowledge 
and those sciences in nsable for them in practical 
life, and strengthening and rightly developing their 
sense by a judicious education. It needs, then, moral 
merely to assign to the State the function and rights 
due to it, and to the Church the functions and rights 
due to her, and require of both the most prudent and 
just performance of their functions. 

“Tt may take,“ I will say with Professor Müller, 
“some years before all this is realized; but the higher 
your ideal of national education, the better, any 
and various are yet the enemies and obstacles to the 
realization of thie ideal, but an honest and rational 
government and rightly educated citizens may real- 
ize it.” MORRIS EINSTEIN. 

TITUSVILLE, Pa., July 28, 1876. 


èñUP—QÜ.—»ł d — — — 
WHERE THE CHUECH SHOE PINCHES. 


Resolved (1), That there is an Imperative necessity 
that the Constitution of the United States should 
contain an acknowledgment of God as the author of 
civil government, of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
ruler of nations, of tre Divine origin of the Christian 
religion, and of the Scriptures as of supreme author- 
ity in civil affaira.”’ 
we of the Convention at Xenia, O., Dec. 1, 


Dr. Sproull, of Alleghany, said at one of these Con- 
ventions: We do not wish an amendment to come 
as a kind of patchwork,—a piece of new cloth on an 
old garment. We want the whole made new; the 
geama to be put eguarely under Christ, and none 

ut his friends suffered to meddle with ita administra- 
tion. The clause in question ahould be exp A 
and a declaration inserted in {ta place that civil ofice 
de restricted to God-fearing or religious men. 

And yet these men will insist that they do not wish 
to unite Church and State. Perhaps when none but 
‘Christ's friends” or God-fearing men” have the rule 
there will be no State,—only the Church. But why 
this ‘imperative necessity that the Constitution of 
the United States should contain an acknowledgment 
of God“? What has happened to bring about this 
imperative necesalty? The framers of the Constitu- 
tion were wise, patriotic, and good men, but they 
deemed it best to leave all religious questiona out of 
the Constitutlon, What has occurred in the history 
of our country that shows they were mistaken? Is 
it the ship of State that ie in danger, or is It some 
other craft that feels the ‘imperative necessity” ? 
The danger which so many Christians app Ta 
the decay of their religion. The Church has no con- 
trolling authority over free thought. It cannot stay 
the wheels of p ss. It cannot wipe out the doubts 
and scepticism ch fasten upon the minds of Ita 
membership. It cannot meet science in the fair field 
of free discussion, and hence it blindly and madly 
seeks to wall up the fleld of free discussion, and to 
exterminate science by securing political power. If 
one should not accept this statement, I can only refer 
him to the past history of the Church as an evidence 
of what it will do when possessed of power. The 
Christian Church is In a state of rapid transformation 
— decay, and “er * — s the fact makes 

partisans put forth desperate efforts. 

It ia not freedom which these men seek by their 
proposed amendments, for they make provision for 
the freedom of none but themselves. Protestants 
are to have freedom, and all others are to be robbed 
of what freedom they now possess. And this ie the 
Protestant amendment! Nor do these people seek 
the truth, as an end, but seek power, that they may 


propagate sectarian creeds, 
his ie an inquisitive age. It ia seeking all forms 
of truth. The old, story-telling spirit of the past, of 
big fish, big floods, and wonderful miracles, has lost 
its power over the common mind. The press is the 
power to-day; and the pulpit, before abdicating, 
threatens us with battle. But there is too mu 
general intelligence in the country to fear that a pro- 
ject so wicked and unjust could ever be carried into 
practical effect, There is nevertheless an imperative 
necessity laid upon every liberal man and woman to 
show up the spirit and purpose of the Protestant 
amendment party. They are determined to get into 
ower If they can, and, once in power, to use it as 
ar oa they can in overthrowing all religions but their 
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persecution. 
at the wheel 
8. BELL. 


own. This they will accomplish er 
They are beginning to try their han 
now. 

New BEDFORD, Mass. 


Sanctuary of Superstition, 


Tue INFLUENCE OF Sr. JosRrR.— All the saints 
have experienced the loving and watchful care which 
St. Joseph exercises over who have recourse to 
him; many of them have, like St. Teresa, borne tes- 
timony that they never asked a favor of God throi 
St, Joseph that was not granted. Shall not we, who 
have fallen on such evil times, pray daily and hourly, 
especially during this his month, for ourselves, for 
the Holy Church whose chosen patron he is, and for 
all faithful peoples who in so many lands are thie hour 
suffering persecution for the falth of Christ ?—Cath- 
olic Tablet. 


Tae JupGMENT.—But who can speak of such a 
scene aa that, when Jehovah Christ, before whom 
hell shall stagger with dismay, and every knee in 
heaven and earth shall bow, when with his own aa- 
thority he shall throw open the gates of despair, 
grating judgment-summons through the caverns of 
woe! The chains of darkness, link after link, give 
eta: The eternal bolts drive back by decree of 
and hell opens, upheaving Its ruined soule, 
of teeth, hisalng fire, as they crowd the yawning pap 

r alte 


sage—bioated with blasphemies against God an 
Lamb,—whose eyes drip with t, and despair 

on their brows foreyer!—‘“‘Shocka from the Battery" : 
a volume of Sermons by Rev. B. Pomeroy, of the 

M. E. Conference, published in 1809. 


No Nonsense ABOUT rr.—I am gol 
the simple, naked truth. I am not 
nonsense, as some do, about the di 
ness of human.nature. I will not 
to human nature which It does not deserve. Life is 
too short and uncertain for auch flattery. Let us go 
to the Bible and to facte, Now what le man? There 
is one bread, sweeping answer, which takes in the 
whole human race: man is a sinful being. . Sin is 
too much part of ourselves to allow us to see it as it 
is. We do not feel our own moral deformity. We 
are like those animals in creation which are vile and 
loathsome to our senses, but are not sọ to them- 
selves, nor yet to one another. Their loathsomenesa 
la their nature, and they do not percelye it. Our 
corruption is part and parcel of ourselves, and at beat 
we have but a feeble comprehension of its intensity. 
—"' What ts Man?" By Kev. J. C. Ryle: published 
Amer. Tract Soctety. 


THE Skorzi.“— The Russian government has 
been unsuccessful, hitherto, in its attempts to stamp 
out a religious seet known as the Skoptzi, or White 
doves,” the chief tenet of whose faith is the duty of 
celibacy. It le not very long since a large number of 

these people, including their chief, Koudrine, were 
put upon thelr trial, which exceeded in length, if not 

interest, that of the 8 nobleman“ to 
whom reference is occasionslly made in the House of 
Commons; and now a fresh association of Skoptsi 
has been discovered in Southern Russia, and three 
hundred of thelr number are about to be tried at 
Simpheropol. The strength of thie sect ia to be found 
in the wealth of several of its most zealous adherents, 
and in the mingled ignorance and superstition of the 
people anong whos converte are sought. To illas- 
trate this combination of two not very attractive qual- 
tles, the St. Petersburg Journal mentions a case re- 
cently tried at the Moscow assizes. A peasant, ac- 
cused of murdering an old woman who was upona 
pilgrimage, Was asked by the judge why he had com- 
mitted the crime, and replied that he was driven to it 
by hunger, The jadge pointed ont that the provi- 
sions which the victim had in her basket were not 
touched, upon which the prisoner exclaimed, in quite 
an indignant tone: Do you take me fora heathen? 
It was a Friday, and you surely don’t suppose I 
should eat meat on that day!” It is upon im 
tlons such as these that the Skoptzi work, and the 
number of conversions which they effect is so great 
that the government la getting alarmed as to their 
progress. Each section has its prophet, who Ea 
at the religious meetings, which are not held upon 
any fixed day or at any particular place, in order the 
more effectually to elude discovery. Tp service 
takes place at night, and commences by the singing 
of hymns composed by the prophet, and committed to 
heart by his congregation, Men and women take it 
in turna to sing, after which they dance until they 
are exhausted, The Greek Ch they consider to 
be the receptacle of avery sors of ain, and le termed 
by them the Church of Babylon.” But some of the 
Russian emperors, including Paul I. and Alexander 
I., and also the Empress Elizabeth, are claimed as 
members of their sect, and raised to the rank of 
saints, They reject the Sacraments, and express 
their opinions of priests by the saying that ample 
sleeves—the Rueelan priests wear them very large 
hide a deceitful mind, Neophytes are only admitted 
after the celebration of elaborate rites, chief among 
which are invocations to their saints, and especially 
to Akoulina Fyanovna, their Holy Virgin. After 
this einging and dancing take place, as at the ordi- 
nary religious meetings, the prophet puts on white 
stockings, and, with a Bible in his hand, prays for 
stren to work miracles. He then tells different 
members of the congregation what fate is In store for 
them. These doctrines may seem more ludicrous 
than baneful; but they are said to be accompanied 
by other practices of the grossest Immorality.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higber 
purpose, both in society and in the Indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for {gnorancé, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianias 
for eectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecolestasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
veatiges of eoclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? 


OR. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE OF RIGHT AND OF GOV- |= 


ERNMENT. 


By P. J. PROUDHON, 
Prefaced by a sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, by J. A. 1 and containing 
as 2 eco a fine Steel Engraving of the Author. Translated from the French by 
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Power to appropriate Natural 


Wealth. 

§ 5. That Labor leads to Equality of Prop- 
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1. That Inequality of Powers is the Nec- 

essary Condition of Equality of 
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Fortunes. 
§ 8. That, from the stand-point of Justice, 
Labor destroys Property, 

CHAPTER Iv. ` 
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First Proposition. 
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Fourth Proposition. 
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§ 3. Of the Third of Sociability. 
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Society. Conclusion, 
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GENERAL OBJECT. 
object of the 
be to accom- 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Ariel IV.—Any person who shall Bay 
one dollar into the treasury shall ve entitled 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Secretary, as an annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member. All the persons 
present as members at the Cen Con- 
gress of Liborals, at which this Constitution 
waa adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Libers 
e. 
ARTIOLE V—. . . All charter- members 
= e oe the Sanan Liberal 
©, an accreditsd delegates 
from local auxiliary {meral Leagues organe 
ized in accordan:e with the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual $ 
Annual members of the National 
League shall be entitled to seat, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEHAL 
LEAGUES, 


ABTIcLE XIIl.—The Board ot Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
a written —— signed by ten or more 


ersons and accompan: by ten dollars, to 
saue a Charter for formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League. 


ARTICLE XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
Leagues organized under charters laaued by 
the d of Directors shall be absolu 


ters shall be amp 
fellowship and efficient cotperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local Leagues, Ali votes of 
the Annual arene and all communics- 
tions of the of Directors, shall 

no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ARTICLE XVI. - Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral League org in accordance with 
the provisions of this Constitution shall be 
entitled to send its President and Secre- 
sony and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


Certificates of Membership 


AND 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible, But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Religious Rights aud Liberties 


Enroll bis name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League. 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared. 

Before next summer, let s 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. The 


“GOD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DIBQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every bon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot the people’s most sacred rights of con- 
science. It ls time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it, 

Por order of the Directors of ths National 
TAberal League. 

FEANCIS E. ABBOT, President 
R. H. RANNET, Secretary. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE: 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDRESS." 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Charch: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous ciyil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church ie suffered to control legislation. 


2 The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religions rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre. 
stricted exercise of his own religioua opinions, so long as 
they | him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religions rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fallest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 


E 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
Tights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spirituallsts, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
anil all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and Uberties is an act of na- 
tonal immorality, & national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to establish.“ 


$. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and Uberties of all the citi- 
zans are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
are in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


D. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one clasa of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmoat to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all cftizena in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can de true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church haa the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 


magnified tenfold, 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public reapect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 


13. Whether true or false, whether s fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim tn justice upon the 
Btate for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respectar of 
churches; Ita sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against auch compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
und sobverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental ides on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT’ 


PROPOSED AB A SUBSTITUTE VOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTICLE 1, 


BEOTION 1.—Neither Con, s nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment of reli 
ing any par 


be 
s d or of the press, le peace- 

ly to assemble Ed to petition the Goverment for’ l re- 
dress of grievances. 

BEOTION 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required as s 
condition of suffrage, or as a A preg to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or ualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
be or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the img ae of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not a voluntary member. 

SEcTION 3.—Neither the United States 
Territory, municipality, or any otvil division of any State 
or Territory, shall levy any tax, or make any Pitt, grant, or 
appropria on, for the support, or in aid, of any church, 

ous sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, In which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inoulcated, 
1 N ies be ob 1: OF Sot tbe 
support, or » of any religious charity or 086 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. pp 
BOTION 4.—Congreas shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


nor any State, 


GLIMPSES, 


Mrs. VAN Corr claims to have converted twenty 
thousand sinners. 


EXx-CHANCELLOR WINCHELL, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in a letter recently published by the Tribune, presents 
this terse and true statement of the relation of the 
State to education: “The State nesds universal pri- 
mary education to make voters; It needs secondary ed- 
ucation to make teachers of voters ; it demands univer- 
sity education to qualify the instructors of the teachers 
of the voters, and to develop the Ideas at the basis of 
social progress.“ 

Tue New Yore Sun says: The shooting of 
Hanford by Sullivan in Chicago was the sad sequel to 
a sectarian quarrel over appointments in the school 
department. Hanford was a Methodist, Sullivan a 
Roman Catholic. Some of the local papers have 
failed to withstand the strong temptation to prejudge 
the case from sectarian atand-points. We hope that 
the sober second thoughts of these newspapers will 
lead them to see that they have taken a course hardly 
less deplorable than the tragedy itself.“ 


Prorrssok NEWMAN, who has recently lost his 
wife, addressed this touching note to hie friends: 
At quarter to three, Sanday morning, July 10, 1876, 
a blessed saint breathed hor last, Maria, the loved and 
loving life companion for more than forty years of F. 
W. Newman, who, though sensible of deep loneliness, 
yet, in the fixed and sure conviction that death in its 
due season, equally with life, le a gift to man from 
the Most High, resigns the wife of his bosom, grate- 
fully and trustingly, to the bosom of her God.“ 


Mn. B. F. UNDERWOOD le lecturing with marked 
aucceas at the West. The local papers report at length 
his debates with Orthodox opponents, usually with 
manifest falrnese and consideration. The indirect 
effect of such work is most salutary, educating the 
public as it does to require argument from both aides 
of religions questions and not to be satiafied with the 
old-fashioned vituperation of one side by the other. 
Mr. Underwood's latest encounter has been at Jack- 
sonyille, III., where he held a religious discussion 
with Rey. Mr. Braden. 

Tug Boston Herald of August 6 says: The burial 
of little Walter Whitman, an infant, year-old nephew 
of the poet, which occurred a few days ago at Camden, 
N. J., was very simple, without sermon or ceremony. 
In the middle of the room, In its white coffin, lay the 


dead babe, strewed with a profusion of fresh geranium 
leaves and some tuberoses. All the young ones of 
the nelghborhood, by groups, or couples, or singly, 
kept coming nolselessly in, surrounding the coffin. 
Near the corpee, in a great chair, sat Walt Whitman, 
enveloped by children, holding one encircled by either 
arm, and a beautiful little girl on his lap. The little 
one looked curiously at the spectacle of death, and 
then ingulringly in the old man’s face. ‘You don’t 
know what it is, do you, my dear?’ said he, adding, 
We don’t either.’ Many of the children surrounding 
the coffin were mere babes, and had to be lifted up to 
take a look.“ 

Mn. Conway writes as follows to the Cincinnati 
Commercial respecting Mies Martineau: “I have re- 
cently heard from a friend who visited Harriet Martin- 
eau in her last days, that the venerable anuthoress 
was quite resolute in her philosophical opinions to the 
end. She had just been shown a letter asking if she 
belleved in ‘immortality,’ and she replied: ‘I have no 
reason to believe in another world. I have had enough 
of life In one, and can see no good reason why Harriet 
Martineau ahould be perpetuated.’ She had never 
the slightest belief in apiritualism, but was a believer 
in magnetism and psychic force, and she continued 


her to Mrs. Chapman, of Boston (United States), who 
will write a biography of Miss Martineau. The old 
lady had not gone out beyond her garden for seventeen 
years when she died. She was always cheerful, read 
the magazines and newspapers diligently, and talked 
much of her old friends.“ 

Rev, DR. BELLOWS reaffirms the absolute finality 
of the Christian religion, not perceiving that every 
Protestant answer to the previous question, —what 
ta the Christian religion?—rests only on mere private 
opinion and cannot be final at all, A keen Catholic 
would smile at the simplicity which can affirm the 
finality of a religion, but cannot affirm the finality of 
any particular interpretation of it,—which can declare 
unerringly that Christianity la true, but cannot de- 
clare unerringly what Christianity is! Dr. Bellows’ 
language, of which we italicize a part, is a» follows: 
“The ground alike of Trinitarian and Unitarian 
Christianity is, that the religion of Jesus haa an an- 
thority peculiar to itself; established and vindicated 
historically, that it ts a permanent religion, destined to 
universal. sway; that it cannot be improved, and that 
essential changes in it are fallings away from the truth. 
Nothing making a less claim than this can be called 
a revealed religion, or an absolute religion, or be at 
anything less than a disadvantage as compared even 
with natural religion.” 

LET NOBODY ever aay again that the International 
Exhibition was closed on Sundays’?! That is not 
truo. The Centennial Commisaloners have closed it 
to the sixty-nine thousand working people who peti- 
tioned to have it opened, and they pretend to have 
thus obeyed the “law of God“; but this pretence 10 
wickedly hypocritical. They have made it one of 
their ordinary regulations to admit on Sundays all 
who have received “free or complimentary passes. 
The “law of God’’ does not apply to the Commission- 
era’ hangers-on, forsooth! Remember thisfact! Make 
the nation remember it! Make the Commissioners 
remember it to their dying day! Let the people whose 
righte have been trampled contemptuously ander foot 
by these over-righteous Sabbatarians never forget the 
falsity and hypocrisy of their boast of having ‘‘closed 
the Exhibition on Sunday.“ The Sunday School 
Times ia authority for the statement that the Exhibi- 
tion itself is opened to all who have free or compli- 
mentary passes. We could have respected the 
Commissioners, If they had been consistent and sin- 
cere; but they should be so lashed by an indignant 
people for their hypocrisy that they will carry the 
marks of the flagellation to their graves. 
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in’ those parta of actions which are independent of mo- 
NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, An Agnostic’s Apology. 1 man ix regulated hy mene 
ane considerations of its utility to the criminal or his 
FROM THE LONDON “FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW" OF JUNE 1, 1876. | fellows, No conceivable measure of Divine punish- 
OFFICERS — ment can even be suggested when once we distin- 
. BY LESLIE STEPHEN. gulsh between divine and natural; and the very es- 
— sence of the theory is that such a distinction exists. 
[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEE. For whatever may be true of the next world, we 
President. The ancient difficulty which has perplexed men begin by assuming that new principles are to be 
PRANOI D ABO neee ieh Boston, Mars, | Since the days of Job is this: Why are happiness | called into play hereafter, The new world is sum- 
Se Se and misery arbi distributed ? y do the good | moned into being to redress the balance of the old. 
Vice-Fresidents. so often suffer and the evil so often flourish? The | The fate which here too often makes the good mis- 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we 1 the offer of the Boston Id DoE 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
shod in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial mauagement. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastica! 
property shall no longer be axempt from just taxation. 

& We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in Stata In navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, aod all other institutions supported by 
public money, shali be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all 2 appropsiations for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 

4. We demand that all services now sustained 

the government shall be abolished; and r that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenst- 
F a book of religious 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

& We demand that the ap tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in Its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing — observance of Sunday ma the Sabbath shall be re- 
p . 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforoement of 
“Christian morality anal bè abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 8 ot natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


0 
olal religion ; that our entire political sys’ 
Siand administered on a purely secular basis 


whatever changes shall prove necessa’ 
consistently, untlinchingiy, and promptly made, 


The above la the platform of THs IND Rx, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


difficulty, says the determinist, arises entirely from 
applying the conception of justice where it ls mani- 
festly out of place. The advocate of free-will] refuses 
this escape, and ts perplexed by a further ac ge E 
Why are virtue and vice arbitrarily distributed? Of 
all the puzzles of this dark world, or of all forme of 
the one great puzzle, the most appalling is that which 
meets ua at the corner of every strast. Look at the 
panoan growing up amidst moral poison; see the 

rothel and the public honse turning out harlots and 
drankards by the thousand; at the brutalized elders 
preaching cruelty and shamelessness by example; 
and deny, if you can, that lust and brutality are gen- 
erated as certainly as scrofula and typhus. Nobody 
dares to deny it. All philanthropists admit it; and 
every hope of improvement is based on the assump- 
tion that the moral character is determined by ite 
surroundings, What does the theological advocate 
of fres-will say to reconcile such a spectacle with 
our moral conceptions? WIIl God damn all these 
wretches for faults due to causea as much beyond 
thelr power as the shape of their limbs or as the 
orbits of the planets? Or will he make some allow- 
ance, and decline to ask for grapes from chlatles, and 
exact purity of life from beings born in corruption, 
breathing corruption, and trained In corruption? 
Let us try each alternative. 

To Job's difficulty it hus been replied that, though 
virtue is not always rewarded and vice punished, 
yet virtue as such is rewarded, and vice as such in 

unished. If that be true, God, on the free-will 

ypothesis, must be unjust. Virtue and vice, as the 
facta irresistibly prove, are caused by fate or by God’s 
will, as well as 4 free-will, that ls, our own will. 
To punish a man brought up in a London slam, by 
the rule applicabile to a man brought up at the feet 
of Christ is manifestly the height of justice. Nay, 
for anything we can tell, for we know nothing of the 
circumstances of thelr birth and education, the effort 
which Judas Iscariot exerted in restoring the price 
of blood may have required a greater force of free- 
will than would have eaved Peter from denying his 
master. Moll Flanders may put forth more power to 
keep out of the lowest depths of vice than a girl 
brought up in a convent to kill herself by ascetic 
austerities. If, in short, reward is proportioned to 
virtue, It cannot be proportioned to merit; for merit, 
by the hypothesis, is gro ortioned to the free-will, 
which is only one of the factors of virtue. The ap- 
parent injustice may, of course, be remedied by 
some unknowable compensation; but for all that 
appears, it is the height of injuatice to reward 
equally equal attainments under entirely different 
conditions. In other worde, the theologian has raised 
a difficulty from which he can only escape by the 
help of Agnosticiam, Justice is not to be found in 
the visible arrangements of the universe. 

Let us, then, tuke the other alternative. Assume 
that rewards are p riioned not to virtue but to 
merit. God will judge us by what we have done 
for ourselves, not by the tendencies which he has 
impressed upon us. The difficulty is disguised, for 
it is not diminished, and morality is degraded. A 
man should be valued, say all the deepest moralista, 
by his nature, not by his external acts; by What he 
is, not by how he came to be what he is. Virtue ia 
heaven, and vice Is hell. Divine rewards and pun- 
ishments are not arbitrarily annexed, but represent 
the natural state of a belng brought into harmony 
with the supreme law, or in hopeless conflict with it. 
We need a change of nature, not a series of acta un- 
connected with our nature. Virtue is a reality pre- 
cisely in so far as it ia a part of nature, not of acci- 
dent; of our fate, not of our free - will. The assertion, 
In some shape, of these truths has been at the bottom 
of all great moral and religious reforms, The at- 
tempt to patch np some compromise between this 
and the opposite theory has generated those endless 
controversies about grace and free-will on which no 
Christian church has ever been able to make up its 
mind, and which warn us that we are once more 
Plunging into Agnosticlam. In order to make the 

reator the judge, you assume that part of man’s 
actions are his own. Only on that showing can he 
have merit as against bla Maker. Admitting this, 
and only if we admit thls, we get a footing for the 
debtor and creditor theorles of morality,—for the 
doctrine that man runs up a score with heaven lu 
respect of that part of his conduct which is un- 
caused. Thus we have a ground for the various the- 
orles of merit by which priests have thriven and 
churches been corrupted; but it Is at the cost of 
splitting human nature in two, and making happi- 
ness depend upon those acts which are not really part 
of our true selves, 

It is not, however, my purpose to show the im- 
morality or the unreasonableness of the doctrine. I 
shall only remark that it is essentially agnostic. 
Only in so far as phenomena embody fixed “lawe” 
can we have any ground for inference in this world, 
and, & fortiori, from this world to the next. If hap- 
piness is the natural consequence of virtue, we may 
plausibly argue that the virtuous will be happy here- 
after. If heaven be a bonus arbitrarily bestowed 
upon the exercise of an inscrutable power, all analo- 

es break down. The merit of an action as between 
men depends upon the motives. The actions for 
which God rewards and punishes are the actions or 


erable and the bad happy, which, still more 
fetters our wills, and forces the strong will into 
wickedness and strengthens the weak will to good- 
ness, will then be suspended. The motive which in- 
duces us to believe in the good arrangement hereafter 
is 2388 the badness of this, Such a motive to 
bellef cannot itself be a reason for belief, We be- 
ave. It is unreasonable, This world, ange 
more, Js a chaos, in which the most conspicuous fact 
is the absence of the Creator. Ns „It is so chaotic 
that, according to theologians, Infinite rewards and 
penalties are required to square the account and 
redress the injustice here accumulated. What ls 
this, so far as the natural reason is concerned; but 
the very superlative of Agnosticism? The appeal to 
experience can lead to nothing, for our very object is 
to contradict experience. We appeal to facts to show 
that facts are illusory. The appeal to à yrieri reason 
le not more hopeful, for you by showing that 
reason on these matters is self-contradictory, and you 
insist that human nature is radically irregular, and 
therefore beyond the sphere of reason, If you could 
succeed in deducing any theory by reason, reason 
would, on your showing, be at hopeless issue with 
experience, 

ere are two questions, in short, about the uni- 
verse which must be answered to escape from Agnost- 
ticism. The great fact which puzzles the mind is 
the vast amount of evil. It may be answered that 
evil ia an illusion, because God is benevolent; or it 
may be answered that evil is deserved, because God 
ls Just. In one case the doubt is removed by deny- 
ing the existence of the difficulty, in the other It is 
made tolerable by satisfying our conaclences. We 
have seen what natural reason can do towards justi- 
fying these answers. To escape from osticism 
we become Pantheists; then the divine reality must 
be the counterpart of phenomenal nature, and all the 
difficulties recur. We — i from Panthelem by the 
illogical device of free-will. Then God ila indeed 
food and wise, but God le no longer omnipotent. By 

is aide e a — 7 , which “a 
potent eno to defeat a B p „ an 
to make his absence from ble own — 2 the, most 
conspicuous fact gres by observation ; and which, at 
the same time, is by Its own nature intrinsically arbi- 
trary in ita action, Your Gnosticism tells us that an 
almighty benevolence is watching over everything, 
and bringing good ont of all evil. Whence, then, 
comes the evii? By free-will; that is, by chance! 
It ie an exception, an exception which covers, aay, 
half the phenomena, and includes all that puzzle 
us. Say boldly at once no explanation can be given, 
and then to denounce Agnosticiem. II, 
again, we take the moral problem, the Panthelst 
view shows desert as before God to be a contradic- 
tion In terme. We are what he bas made us; nay, 
we are but manifestations of himself—how can he 
complain ? bry #3 from the dilemma by making us 
independent of God, and God, so far as the observed 
universe can tell us, becomes systematically unjust. 
He rewards the good and the bad, and gives equal 
reward to the free agent and the slave of fate. 
Where are we to turn for a solution? 

Let us turn to revelation; that is the most obvious 
reply. By all means, though this is to admit that 
natural reason cannot help us; or, in other words, 
directly produces more nosticiem, though Indi- 
rectly it makes an os or revelation. ere Is, 
indeed, a 2 ere. Pure theism, as we have 
observed, is in reality as vitally opposed to historical 
reyélation as simple scepticism. The word God ie 
used by the motaphyal and the savage. It may 
mean anything from pure Being down to the most 
degraded fe The "univ consent” is a con- 
fent to use the same phrase for antagonistic concep- 
tions, for order and chaos, for absolute unity or 
utter ips ee for a universe governed by a hu- 
man will or by a will of which man cannot form the 
slightest conception. This ia of course a difficulty 
which runs off the Orthodox disputant like water from 
a duck's back. He appeals to conactence, and his 
conscience tells him just what he wants. It reveals a 
Being just at that point in the scale between the two 
extremes which is convenient for his purposes. I 
open, for example, a barmlees little treatise by n 
divine who need not be named. He knows intu- 
itively, so he says, that there is a God who Is benevo- 
lent and wise, and endowed with personality; that ia 
to say, conceived 5 enough to be 
capable of acting upon the universe, and yet so far 
different from man as to be able to throw a decent 
veil of mystery over hie more questionable actions. 
Well, I reply, my intuition tells me of no such being. 
Then, says the divine, I can't prove my statements, 
but you would recognize their truth if your heart or 
ponr intellect were not corrupted; that is, you must 

e a knave ora fool. This isa kind of argument to 
which one is perfectly accustomed in theology. I 
am right, and you are wrong; and I am right because 
I am good and wise. By all means; and now let us 
see what your wisdom and goodness can tell us. 

The Christian revelation makes statements which, 
if true, are undoubtedly of the very highest — 
tence. God is . yg man. Unless we believe 
and nt we a all be damned. It is impossible, 
ind for Its advocates even to say this without 
instantly contradicting themselves. eir doctrine 
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frightens them. They explain in various ways that 
a great many people will be saved without believing, 
and that eternal damnation la not eternal nor damna- 
tion. It Is only the vulgar who hold such views, and 
who, of course, must not be disturbed in them; but 
they are not for the Intelligent. God grants uncove- 
nanted mercies’’; that is, he sometimes lets a sinner 
off, though he has not made a legal bargain about it, 
an explanation calculated to exalt our conceptions 
of the Deity! But let us pasa over these endless 
ahufflings from the horrible to the meaningless, 
Christianity tells us in varioua ways how the wrath 
of the Creator may be appeased, and his good-will 
insared. The doctrine is manifestly important to 
bellevers; but doss it giva us a clearer or happier 
view of the universe? That le what is required for 
the confusion of Agnostics; and if the mystery were 
in part solved, or the clouda thinned in the slightest 
degreo, Christianity would triumph by its Inherent 
merits, Let us, then, ask once more, Does Christ- 
ianity exhibit the Ruler of their universe aa benevo- 
lent or as just? 

I were to assert that of every ten beings born 
into this world nine would be damned, that all who 
refused to believe what they did not hold to be 
proved, and all who sinned from overwhelming temp- 
tation, and all who had not had the good fortune to 
be the subjects of a miraculous conversion or the 
recipients of a grace conveyed by a magical charm, 
would be tortured to all eternity, what would an Or- 
thodox theologian reply? He could not aay, That 
ie false“; I might appeal to the highest authorlties 
for my justification, nor, in fact, could he on his 
own showing deny the possibility. Hell, he says, 
exists; he does not know who will be damned, 
though he does know that all men are by nature cor- 
rupt and liable to be damned Lf not saved by super- 
natural e. He might, and probably would, now 
day, That ia rash, You have no authority for say- 

how many will be lost and how many saved; 
you cannot even say what le meant by hell or heaven; 
you cannot tell how far God may be better than his 
word, tho you may be sure that he won't be 
worse than hie word.“ And what le all this but to 
mi We know nothing about it? In other words, to 
fall back on Agnosticlem? The difficulty, as theo- 
logians truly say, is not so much that evil ie eternal 
as that evil oxists. That is, in substance, a frank ad- 
mission that, as nobody can explain evil, nobody can 
explain anything. Your revelation, which was to 
pora the benevolence of God, has proved only that 

's benevolence may be consistent with the eternal 
and infinite misery of most of his creatures; you 
escape only by saying that it is also consistent with 
their not being eternally and infinitely miserable. 
That is, the revelation reveals nothing. 

But the revelation sho we God to be just. Now, if 
the free-will oy Larter ye be rejected—and it is re- 
jected not only by Infidels but by the most consistent 
theologians,—this question cannot really arise at all. 
Jonathan Edwards will prove that there cannot be a 
question of justice as between man and God. The 
creature has no rights sgain his Creator. The 

uestion of justice merges in the question of benevo- 
ence; and Edwards will go on to aay that most men 
are damned, and that the blessed will thank God for 
their tortures. That is logical, but not consoling. 
Passing this over, can revelation prove that God is 
just, aseuming that justice ls a word applicable to 
dealings between the potter and the pot? 

And here we are sent to the great ent of 
Butler.“ Like some other theological argumenta 
already noticed, that great ent ia to many 
minde—that of James Mill, for example—a direct 
assault upon Theism, or, in other words, an argu- 
ment for Agnosticlam, Briefly stated, it comes to 
this; the God of revelation cannot be the God of 
Nature, said the Deists, because the God of revelation 
is unjust. The God of revelation, replied Butler, 
may be the God of Nature, for the God of Nature ia 

ust, Stripped of its various involations, that le 
the = eo of this r isce of 
rens . Butler, I must say in passing, deserves 
high credit for two things: the first b that he is the 
y theologian who has ever had the courage to ad- 
Ein that uae aaron 3 he eK 
most desperately to meet the culty; tho 
— Butler could not admit that such a difficulty 
should affect a man’s conduct, Secondly, Butler’s 
— ATN really resta upon a moral . * — 
some senses, but a ato grand- 
To admit, however, thst Butler was a noble 
and a comparatively candid thinker le not to admit 
that he ever faced the real difficulty, It need not be 
asked here by what means he evaded it. Hle position 
is in any case plain, Christianity tells us, as he 
thinks, that God damns men for being bad, whether 
they could help it or not, and that he lets them off, 
or lets some of them off, for the sufferings of others. 
He damnes the helpless and panishes the Innocent. 
Horrible! exclaims the Infidel. Possibly, replies 
Butler, but Nature is just as bad. All suffering fe 
punishment. It strikes the good as well as the 
wicked, The father sins and the son, suffers. I 
drink too much and my son has the gout. Iu another 
world, we may suppose that the same system will be 
carried out more thoroughly, God will pardon some 
sinners because he punished Christ, and he will damn 
others everlastingly. That is his way. A certain 
d of wrong-doing here leads to irremediable suf- 
fering, or rather to suffering remediable by death 
alone. In the next world there ie no death; there- 
fore the suffering won't be remediable at all. The 
world is a scene of probation, destined to fit us for a 
better life. Asa matter of fact, most men make it a 
discipline of vice instead of a discipline of virtue; and 
moat men, therefore, will presumably be damned, 
We ace the same thing in the waste of seeda and ani- 
mal life, and may suppose, therefore, that it is part of 
the general scheme of Providence. 


This is the Christian revelation according to Butler. 
Does it make the world better? Does it not rather 
add indefinitely to the terror produced by the sight 
of all its miseries, and ey 3 Mill for feelin 
that rather than such a God he would have no God 
What escape can be suggested ? The obvious one: it 
is alla myne; and what ia mapatay bu the theo- 
logical phrase for Agnosticiam? God has spoken and 
endorsed all our most hideous doubts, He has sald, 
Let there be light, and there is no light,—no light but 
rather darkness visibla, serving only to discover 
aighta of woe. 
he bellevers who desire to soften away the old 
dogmas—in other words, to take refuge from the un- 
pleasant results of thelr doctrine with the Agnostles, 
and to retain the pleasant results with the Gnosticse— 
have a different mode of escape. They know that 
God is good and just; that evil will somehow diss 
pear, and apparent injustice be somehow redressed. 
he practical objection to this amlable creed suggests 
asad comment upon the whole controversy. è fly 
to religion to escape from our dark forebodings. 
But a religion which stifles those forebodings always 
fails to satiafy us. We long to hear that they are 
groundless: Directly we are told that they are 
groundless, we distrust our authority. No poetry 
lives which reflects only the cheerful emotions. Our 
sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest 
thought. We can bring harmony out of melancholy ; 
we cannot banish melancholy from the world. And 
the religious utterances, which are the highest form 
of poetry, are bound by the same law. There isa 
deep sadness in the world. Turn and twist the 
thought as you may, there is no escape. Optimism 
would be soothing if it were possible; in fact, it is 
impossibla, and therefore a constant mockery ; and of 
all dogmas that ever were Invented, that which has 
least vitality la the dogma that whatever is, is right. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment what is 
the net result of this pleasant creed. Its philosophi- 
cal basis may be sought in pure reason or in experi- 
ence; but, as a role, its adherents are ready to admit 
that the pure reason requires the support of the emo- 
tlons before such a doctrine can be established, and 
are therefore marked by a certain tinge of mysticism. 
They feel rather than know. The awe with which 
they regard the universe, the tender glow of rever- 
ence and love with which the bare sight of Nature 
affects them, is to them the ultimate guarantee of 
their beliefs. Happy those who feel such emotions! 
Only when they try to extract definite statements of 
fact these impalpable sentiments they should 
baware how far such statements are apt to come into 
terrible collision with reality. And, meanwhile, 
those who have been disabused with Candide, who 
have felt the weariness and pain of all “this unintel- 
ligible world,“ and have not been able to escape into 
any mystic raptare, have as much to say for their 
own version of the facts, Is happiness a dream? or 
misery? or is it all a dream? Does not our answer 
vary with our health and with ourcondition? When, 
rapt in the security of a happy life, we cannot even 
conceive that our happiness will fall, we are practical 
optimists, When some random blow out of the dark 
crushes the pillars round which our life has been en- 
twined as recklessly as a boy sweeps away a cobweb, 
when at a single step we plunge rough the flimay 
crust of happiness Into the deep pona beneath, we 
are tempted to turn to pessimism. ho shall decide, 
and how? Of all questions that can be asked, the 
most important is surely this: Is the tangled web of 
this world composed chiefly of happiness or of — 4 
and of all questions that can be asked, it je surely the 
moet unanswerable, For in no pihet problem is the 
difficulty of discarding the iJusions arising from our 
own experience, of eliminating ‘‘the personal error“ 
and gaining an outside standing-point, so hopeless. 

In any case, the real ap must be to experi- 
ence, Ontologists may manufacture libraries of jar- 
gon without touching the point, They have never 
made or suggested the barest possibility of apron, be 
bridge from the world of pure reason to the contin- 
gent world in which we live. To the thinker who 
tries to construct the universe out of pure reason, 
the actual existence of error in our minds and dis- 
order in the outside world presents a difficulty as 
hopeless as that which the existence of vice and mis- 
ery presents to the optimist who tries to construct 
the universe out of pure goodness. To say that mis- 
ery does not exist is to contradict the primary teati- 
mony of consciousness; to argue on à priori grounds 
that misery or happiness predominates is as — 
a task as to deduce from the principle of the excluded 
middle the distance from St. Paul’s to Westminster 
Abbey. Questions of fact can only be solved by ex- 
amining facts. Perhaps such evidence would show 
and if a guess were worth anything, I should add 
that I guess that it would show, that happiness pre- 
dominates over misery in the composition of the 
known world. I am, therefore, not N 
against the Gnoatic’s conclusion; but I add that the 
evidence la just aa open to me as to him. The whole 
world in which we live may be an illusion—a veil to 
be withdrawn in some higher state of being. But be 
it hat it may, It supplies all the evidence upon which 
we enn rely. If evil predominates here, we have no 
reason to suppose that good predominates elsewhere, 
All the ingenuity of theologians can never shake our 
conviction that facts are what we feel them to be, 
nor Invert the plain inference from facts; and facts 
ure just as open to one school of thought as to 
another. 

What, then, is the net result® One insoluble 
doubt has haunted men's minds since thought began 
in the world. No answer has ever been suggested. 
One school of philosophers hands it to the next, It 
is denied in one form only to reappear in another. 
The question is not which system excludes the doubt, 
but how it expresses the doubt. Admit or deny the 
competence of reason in theory, we all agree that it 


Theologians revile reason as much 
as Agnostica; they then ap to it and it decides 
against them. They amend their plea by excluding 
certain questions from its jurisdiction, and those 
questions Include the whole difficulty, They go to 
revelation, and revelation replies by calling doubt 
mystery. They declare that their conaclousness de- 
clares just what they want it to declare. Ours de- 
clares something else. Who is to decide? The only 
appeal is to experience, and to appeal to experierce 
la to admit the fundamental dogma of Agnosticism. 

Ie it not, then, the very height of audacity, In face 
of a difficulty which meets us at every turn, which 
has perplexed all the ableet thinkers in proportion to 
their ability, which vanishes in one shape only to 
show itself in another, to declare roundly, not only that 
the difficulty can be solved, but that it does not exist? 
Why, when no honest man will deny in private 
that every ultimate problem is wrapped in the pro- 
foundest mystery, do honest men proclaim in pulpita 
that unhesitating certainty is the duty of the moat 
foolish and ignorant? Is it not a spectacle to make 
the angels laugh? We are a company of ignorant 
beings, feeling our way through miats and darkness, 
learning only by incessantly ees blunders, obtain- 
ing a glimmering of truth by falling into every conceiva- 
ble error, dimly discerning light enough for our daily 
needs, but hopelessly differing whenever we attempt to 
describe the ultimate origin or end of our paths; and 
yel, when one of ua ventures to declare that we don’t 

ow the map of the universe as well as lhe map of our 
infinitesimal parish, he is hooted, reviled, and per] 
told that he will be damned to all eternity for his faith- 
lessneas. Amidst all the endless and hopeless con- 
troversies which have left nothing but bare husks of 
meaningless words, we have been able to discover 
certain reliable truths. They don’t take us very far, 
and the condition of discovering them has been dis- 
trust of à priori guesses, and the systematic interro- 
gation of rience. Let us, say some of us, follow 
at least this clue. Here we shall find sufficient guid- 
ance for the needa of life, though we renounce for- 
ever the attempt to get behind the veil which no one 
bas succeeded in raleing,—if, indeed, there be any- 
thing behind. You miserable Agnosties! is the re- 
tort; throw aside auch rubbish, and cling to the old 
husks. Stick to the words which profess to explain 
everything; call your doubts myateries, and they 
won't disturb you any longer; and believe in thoae 
necessary truths of which no two philosophers have 
ever succeeded in giving the rame version. 

Gentlemen, we can only reply, Wait till you have 
some show of agreement amongst yourselves. Walt 
till you can give some answer, not palpably a verbal 
answer, to some one of the doubts which oppress us 
as they oppress you. Wait till you can point to some 
single truth, however poe which has been discov- 
ered by your method, and h atand the test of dis- 
cussion and verification. Wait till you can appeal to 
reason without in the same breath vilifying reason, 
Wait till your diine revelations haye something more 
to reveal than the hope that the hideous doubts which 
Sey suggest may E be without foundation. 
Till then, we shal content to admit openly what 

ou whisper under your breath or hide in technical 
Targon, at the ancient secret ia a secret still; that 
man knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute; 
and that, knowing nothing, he had better not be dog- 
matic about his eae And, meanwhile, we 
will endeavor to as charitable as possible, and 
whilst you trumpet forth officially your contempt for 
our scepticism, we will at least try to believe that you 
are imposed upon by your own bluster. 


a e 2 —ͤ8 
SOLUTION OF A PARADOX. 
BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


When examination had assured me that certain as- 
sumptions of the Orthodox“ faith which I had re- 
ceived from childhood ss true were untrue—and 
when, on further examination, I found that the treat- 
ises confidently quoted ss proving the doctrines in 
question failed to give such proof, and even seemed 
to give it only by the use of unsound premises or un- 
authorized conclusions,—I naturally presented those 
facts to my more intimate brethren of that faith, ex- 
pecting of course that they would either fairly refute 
me or with me. To my astonishment, they did 
neither; to my farther and greater astonishment, not 
one of them seemed surprised or disturbed at the 
proof I presented of the ansoundness of any one of 
their cherished doctrines, even when the Bible, che 
rule to which they appealed as inspired and infalli- 
ble, testified for me and against them. To my utter 
amazement, continued and repeated trials showed ma 
that these pious people were determined to hold by 
the Church, with its custome and traditions, even 
when these were in conflict with the Bible. As one 
specimen of the many cases under thia head, I will 
mention thelr doctrine that the Bible requires, and 
that Christianity includes, the observance of Sunday 
as a Sabbath. 

So clear to my own mind was the proof of the mat- 
ters thus ignored and set at naught by my pious 
friends, that I seemed forced to the conclusion that 
they were indifferent to truth, and willing to diare- 
gard and oppose it in maintenance of the doctrines 
and customs of thelr sect, or of that group of sects 
for which they claim the name evangelleal.““ It 
was not until long afterwarda that I saw my way to a 
more charitable conclusion, vindicating the hearta of 
my imie though inevitably at the expense of thelr 

eads, 

The 1 this moxe charitable conclusion is to be 
sons il] who reasons with a bad reasoner.” Or, as it 
found in Bacon’s Essays, where it is said He res- 
has been more clearly stated by a later writer“ Ar- 
gainont avails nothing p ear the persnasions which 

long to a man’s mental condition.“ 

When you present to s Buddhist, or a Mussulman, 


fails in practice. 
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or a Roman Catholic of average intelligence, your 
really good and sound reasons for not ting the 
dogmas of his faith, you make not the slighteet im- 
pression upon him. ill you assume this to be owing 
to his ignorance? Then consider these further facta: 

Among Buddhista, Mussulmans and Roman Catho- 
lice are persone of the highest mental culture, quick 
in the perception of truth, skilled in reasoning, 
mighty and keen in argument. Archbishop Manning 
and John H, Newman in England represent the very 
higheat intellectual training. Read Bishop Blou- 
gram's Apology, as Browning gives it, and see how 
very much leto be sald upon the other side. You 
may suppose of the fictitious person last named, and 
of some real persons of that class, that they are selfish 
and not honest; bent only upon getting what they 
can and keeping what eg get; but it will not do at 
all to charge the whole class with dishonesty. And 
yet, if you give to any one of this class your good and 
sound reasons for dissenting from his theological 
position, the result will be the same; you will make 
not the slightest Impression on him. Must we neces- 
sarily think, then, that he Is indifferent to truth, or 
regardless of it? No! there ie a juster and better ex- 
planation. 

The well-educated Roman Catholic ia quite compe- 
tent to appreciate the force of reasoning, and also to 
decide by the preponderance of reason, in any depart- 
ment in which he onderstande reason to be appropri- 
ately a judge, and ao to have the right of decision. 
But hie religlon ls not in that category. Hie religion 
from the beginning, was ted, not on grounds of 
reason, but of authority. He must belleve (or, at the 
very least, accept without 3 whatever the 
Church“ decides for him in that department, on pen- 
alty of losing hie soul; of sacrificing, hopelessly, his 
eternal welfare. To ralje the question how the latter 
of these depends upon the former—to inquire, with 
earnestness however serious, how perdition can be 
divinely appointed as the necessary consequence of 
disbelief in dogmas having neither reason nor evi- 
dence to back them,—this, the Church“ assures him, 
is one of the greatest of sins. He must belleve, or 
must perish. When the Church” which thus 
teaches represents a preponderance of the weight, in- 
fluence, power, wealth and reapectability of the com- 
munity, very few will be found to stand out 2 
her. The unquestioning acceptance which she re- 
quires will be given by a great majority of the popu- 
lation; and to that majority the name ‘‘heretic™ will 
come to signify something worse than thief or drunk- 
ard, while the demand of reason or evidence for any 
of the Church’s dogmas will be set down as decided 
proof of cng" 

The habit thus formed under the guidance of the 
Church.“ of accepting religion as something out of 
the sphere of reason, something quite apart from rea- 
son and independent of it, shows me how Roman 
Catholics can honestly hold a faith utterly destitute 
of reason and evidence, But do not the great major- 
{ty of Protestants hold Heir falth on precisely the 
same footing? I mean the same in kind, authority 
tzona of reason or 8 2 

en a young man, ng under the teaching 
called evangellcal,“ becomes plous“ (either in or 
ont of the excitement of a revival“), he is told, and 
believes, that It ls his duty to join the Church. He 
accordingly joins that one of the four or five sects 
self-styled “evangelical” to which his associations or 
connections most naturally tend, and thenceforward 
he looks to the leaders and teachers of that sect for 
spiritual guidance. To his mind they represent wis- 
dom ln spiritual things, as well as piety and goodness; 
and so, unless he bas an exceptional amount of youth- 
ful presumption, he at once accepts their customs and 
usages as settling whatever to his inexperience seems 
doubtful or questionable, If, however, he ie disposed 
to question and argue, and matntain an opinion of 
his own, the right is freely accorded him. eis even 
encou to refer any doubtful matter to the deol- 
alon of Scripture, and to judge for himself what the 
words of Scripture mean; so that, contrasting hia 
tion with that of the Roman Catholic layman, he 
ls a comfortable sense of spiritual freedom, The 
barriers which surround him are 80 elastic that he 
seeme to himself able to move freely in any direction. 
It is only after repeated and persistent trial that he 
finds these barriers as effective as if they were un- 
yielding. If, in any one of many existing cases, the 
young convert has ventured to point out that the cus- 
tom and teago of the Church violates that Scripture 
rule which she herself declares to be inspired, infalll- 
ble, and obligatory, he finds his dissent met by a 
ateady and cumulative opposition. The pastor thinks 
differently respecting the matter in question, and 
courteonaly refers the doubter (still allowing him en- 
tire freedom of opinion) to the approved commenta- 
tors belonging to the sect, If to the doubter these 
commentators seem to explain away or to pervert the 
scriptural meaning, and if he ventures (a rarely ex- 
ceptional case) to express his dissent in a church- 
menai he finds the deacons, the prominent breth- 
ren, “the weight of the meeting“ nat him; 
and finds moreover that such soratiny of the accepted 
usages of the sect is looked upon as dangerous and 
suspicious, as well ss conceited, by the great majority 
of his new associates. The ure is strong upon 
him to fall back upon thie position: after all, he {s 
young, fallible, inexperienced in spiritual things; 
modesty and humility are certainly among his duties; 
the people who differ with him in this matter are cer- 
tainly good and wise, and are certainly representa- 
tives not only of the Church of Chriat, but of the 
purest form of the Christian faith ; ought he to stand 
out againet the united judgment of elder, wiser, and 
better men than himself? and would not the intro- 
duction of discord into the Church be a worse evil 
than that which he had originally undertaken to 
combat? 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, thoughts 


aud feelings like these suffice to restrain a new mem- 
ber from ¢ontroversy with the fathers and brethren 
of his Church; and after a short period of acquies- 
cence In ita custome and er (that Js to say, its 
traditions), these will practically control and regulate 
hie conduct not leas than tradition, openly claimed as 
authoritative, In the Roman Catholic Church rules 
the lives of ita members. Habit misleads and per- 
vorts as often in churehlinese as in worldliness. 

But if the weight of church-tradition has this 
power to keep down dissent among the brethren, stil] 
more effective is it in the conservative direction, when 
doubt or criticism is suggested by one of them that 
are without.“ Against euch an one the church-mem- 
ber, young or old, is always on his guard, How (he 
thinks) is an unregenerate person competent to ex- 
plain or to criticise the Bible? Spiritual things must 

spiritually discerned; how should a “worldly” 
man undertake to discuss them? The converted is, 
by his position, spiritual; the unconverted is, as a 
matter of course, carnal. The appeal to: reason, 
where faith is in 8 shows that the speaker 
does not understand religion, and is incompetent to 
talk about it. The worldly man may have worldly 
knowledge and skill enough to silence the regenerate 
person, but he does not convince him. 

The influence here described leads the Orthodox 
church-member to ignore and disregard fact not less 
than reason. He reads the Bible after a mechanical 
and formal fashion, because, a 5 4 11 duty requir- 
ing him to read In it daily, he takes it op when the 
customary hour has come, instead of at the times 


when he feele like reading it, or when he seeka some 


definite information from it. An approved com- 
mentary” is of course suggested to him by his pastor 
or some pious friend; and in thie he finds a vindica- 
tion, more or leas plausible, but bearing an aspect of 
authority, through the presumed wisdom and piety 
of Its author, of each of the many cases where the 
Church has chosen to di the teachings of its 
“Lord and Master,” and to pervert or explain away 
the statements of that book which it accepta as In- 
splred and infallible, the authoritative and sufficient 
sie Shes life. į 
e ignorance of pious people generally respectin 

the contents and purport of this so muc . 
book seems amazing to the intelligent student of it, 
until he looks at the causes of this ignorance and the 
mode of its perpetuation. Let me first give some 
apecifications of the ignorance In question. 

Among the Demande of Liberalism,” generally 
considered by Orthodox Christians as an attempt to 
graft “infidelity” upon our national government, are 
the three following, namely :— 

Discontinuance of the employment of chaplalns in 
Congress and State slatures : 

Discontinuance of the judicial oath in the conrts 
and all other departments of the government, and the 
establishment, in ite stead, of simple affirmation un- 
der the pains and penalties of perjury: 

Repeal of all laws directly or indirectly enforcing 
the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath. 

These three pointa are demands of Christianity not 
less than of Liberalism, if the precepts of Jesus and 
his 1 6 are Christianity, or a constituent part of 
it. Chaplains in Congress and the Legislatures are 
appointed for the express purpose of making public 
prayera, * opposed both by the precept and 
example of Jesus. No language could be more dis- 
tinct or emphatic than that in which Jesus and the 
apostle James forbid the taking of oaths. And the 
claim of sabbatical observance as a part of Christianity 
waa resisted in the strongest terme by Paul in his epis- 
tles, following the lead of Jesus, whose language and 
conduct caused him to be stigmatized by pious Jews 
as n Sabbath-breaker. 

Nevertheless, not one Orthodox church-member In 
a hundred knows that his New Testament contains 
these three things, or that these are constituent parts 
of the doctrine taught by Jesus. They know not 
that they are opposing, as infidel ideas, the reforms 
specially insisted on by him whom they call Master 
and Lord 

When pious people inalat on the inspiration and in- 
fallible correctness of the Old Testament, and call the 
Hebrew decalogue the moral law,“ as if it were — 
manent and universal in obligation, they are blisa- 
fully ignorant that Jesus took a stand independent 
of that whole system, criticising its contents and ite 
anthors, pointing ont some of its precepta as Inguffl - 
cient and others as erroneous, 

When they read and sing Dr. Watts“ “Psalms of 
David,” filled with allusions to Christ, to Jesus, to 
the cross, to the Christian Church, and to various 
other incidehts and phrases of Naw Testament history, 
not one in a hundred of them recognizes the fact that 
all thie fe utter misrepresentation, both of the lan- 
guage and meaning of David, and that not one of 
these matters le ever alluded to In his book of Pealms. 

When they talk triumphantly of a fulfilment of 
“the Messianic prophecies’ In Jesus of Nazareth, 
they show themselves ignorant, not only that Jesus 
did not fulfil those prophecles—not only that there Is 
no reason to suppose that any one of them was ever 
spoken of Jesus—not only that they have never been 
fulfilled at all, —but that, if they had been fulfilled, 
what is now called Christianity would have had no 
existence; since those prophecies assumed a perma- 
nent continuance of Judaſem in ita native land, with 
its king sitting on the throne of David and raling by 
the sword, as David did, with a permanent continu- 
ance of its Temple, and Ita priestly, levitical, and sac- 
rificial system. The Messianic prophecies assumed 
not only the continuance of Judaism, but its predom- 
inance, the subjagadion of all nations to its king, the 
extinguishment of all other religions before ita faith, 
which included the daily sacrifice in the Temple on 
Mount Zion, and an observance among all nations of 
the day of the new moon and of the Saturday-Sabbath. 

These are a few specimens among many of the 


ignorance of Orthodox church-members of the con- 
tents and purport of that very Bible whose infalli- 
bility, both in doctrine and fact, is one of their most 
cherished assumptions. Familiar with much of {ts 
language, they are ludicrously unconscious of the 
meaning of its most important portions, They quote 
the fourth commandment of the code they eulogize 
as the moral law,“ without the slightest suspicion 
that it them to be Sabbath-breakers. 

note the saying of Jesus, The Sabbath was made 
or man,” without suspecting for a moment that it te 
a confutation of sabbatarians of their own sort, and 
a protest against the kind of sabbatism which their 
church enjoins as a duty. They rend that other say- 
ing of Jesus, My Father worketh hitherto,” without 
understanding that it flatly contradicts the notions of 
the writer of Genesis that God rested,“ and of the 
writer of Exodus that he “‘rested and was refreshed.“ 
They point to the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
as proving Jesus a son of David, quite unaware that 
— proye no such thing unless he was aleo the son 

oseph, 

The Explanation of thie blindness ia not difficult, 
Just as everything looke green to him who wears 
green apectacles, just so the man of average mind will 
of course adopt the views in religion or 8 
taught him from childhood by really respected an 
venerated teachers. Temptation will no doubt swerve 
him more or less from the practice they enjoin, but 
their theory still holds dominion over him, not only 
by 8 and habit, but because he has never 
undertaken independent examination of the mat- 
ter. Thus he will, more or less, think hie own 
thoughts and do his owr pleasure on the church’s 
Sonday-Sabbath ; but it never enters hie mind to ques- 
tion that Sunday is ecripturally and rightfully the 
Sabbath, He would find it a bore to read the elabo- 
rate disproof of this notion, on scriptural grounds, in 
the Essays of Archbishop Whateley, or the Bampton 
Lectures of Rev. Dr. Hessey; yet, although individu- 
ally he takes whatever risk there may be in riding, 
rowing, swimming, or salling on Sunday, he will sign 
the petition for closing the Centennial buildings and 
grounds on that day; and will refuse to sign the 
counter petition for opening them. The superstition 
which was fastened upon his unconecious childhood, 
and which he has ever since heard assumed as cer- 
tainly true, In the pulpit and by all the pious people 
of hie acquaintance, still sticke In his mind, and in- 
fluences more or less of his life; and, though his 
| igap contradicts his theory in some particulars, 

e le N more honest in the latter than in the 
former. Hia mind ban become habituated, through 
assiduous early training, to recelve superstition as re- 
ligious truth, and to look at evidence (when he looks 
at it at all) throngh the spectacles of superstition. 

In the epistle to the Ephesians, that church is en- 
joined to put on the whole armor of God, but “above 
all” to take the shield of faith. No doubt it ia by 
using this shield of faith” that the new convert, 
now ae well as in ancient times, is able to shelter 
himself from all 8 all reasoninge, all 
reasons, and all facts. By holding up the shleld firmly 
between himself and such truth or justice as thers 
may be on the other side, he remains insensible to 
the force of the latter, and does not éven know when 
he le conquered. To himself, his pastor, and his 
church-brethren it will even appear that he has gained 
the victory, and they will thence Inter the efficacy of 
faith, and the soundness of the scriptural direction. 

But, unfortunately, the faith here exercised is trust 
not In God, but in the Church; not even in the book 
claimed by the Church as God's word,” but in that 
version of, or variation from, it which the Church’s 
traditions and usages have authorized. The faith“ 
thus held up as a shield against reason by the you 
Protestant is 2 the same, both In kind an 
degree, with that exercised by the Roman Catholic, 
the Moslem, and the Buddhist. Each of these shields 
himself agalnst reason by dogged persistence in look- 
ing at and holding to that which he has been tanghi 
lrres ve of reason. Ignorantly assuming an 
ignorantly believing that truth is, of course, with 

èir sect, and 80 Against its opponents, they really 
and sincerely think those opponents defeated when 
they have kept their own eyes and ears 3 
closed against all presentation of fact and reason. It 
was trust in this method of operation which caused 
an ingenlons revivalist to counsel the “Young Men's 
Christian Associations,” in one of their annual con- 
ventlons— Talk kindly [to doubters and opponents], 
but avold argument.“ 

No doubt, in the avoidance of ent lies thelr 
only safety; but my point here is, that with the ma- 
jority, not merely of such people as Moody and his 
employers draw into their net, but of the members, 
old and young, of the churches e 
Bick ge the stupidity above d la honest 
stupidity. They don’t know any better. Assum 
the usages of thelr church to be their safest rule 
life, they satisfy themselves, as the Roman Catholics 
do, with the ease and comfort of living under such 

ardianship. It certainly ie easier and more cam- 
ortable to agree with the established respectabllitles 
around you than to maintain, in free discussion, an 
indefensible position. To “take up the cross and 
follow Jesus“ was a hard thing, no doubt, to the first 
disciples of the despised and rejected teacher; but, 
when church usage has decided that the stand in 
question may now be taken by rising in an assembly 
of pious or “inquiring’’ people to say—“I am not 
ashamed of Jesus,“ getting thereby, moreover, frater- 
nal greeting and approval from the best portion of 
the community, young and old, the cross is, perhaps, 
not quite so heavy, especially when this position 
enables you to dispense with argument, and to patron- 
ize re antagonist with kind“ talk instead of replying 
to him. 

However we may deplore the abnegation, by sọ 
large and so worthy a portion of our population, of 
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the divinely appointed guide, reason, there seems no 
immediate remedy for thia evil, Only the slow proc- 
ess of general enlightenment will help those who 
dread new knowledge, and or to keep thelr eyes 
closed. But (praise che Lord I) this process of general 
enlightenment is going on far more rapidly than ever 
before. Not only does the earth move; its people, 
even ita common people, are moving. 


DEFEAT OF THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 


WASHINGTON, Thursday, Aug. 10, 

The Senate Judiciary Committee have agreed upon 
and reported the following as a substitute for the 
House joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitatlon concerning religion and common 
schools :— 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article he proposed to the tures of the several 
States as an amendment to he Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratitied by three-fourths of the sald 

tures, shall be valid as a part of the said Constitu- 


tion, namely; 
ARTICLE XVI. 

850, 1. No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, 
and no religious teat shall be required as a qualification to 
any office ar public trust under any State. No public prop- 
erty, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by 
or under ths authority of, the United States, or any State, 
Territory, district, or municipal corporation, shalf be ap- 
propriated to, or made or used for, the support of an 
schoo], educational or other institution under the contro. 
of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or de- 
Domination, or wherein the particular creed or tenots shall 
be read or taught in any school or institution ea 
whole, or In part, by such revenue or loan of credit, aud no 
such appropriation or loan of credit shall be made to an 
religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomina- 
tion, or to promote its interests or tenets, article 
shall not be constrned to probibit the reading of the Bible 
in any school or institution, and it shall not have the effect 
to impair the rights of property already vested. 

Sd. 2. Congress shall have power by appropriate legis- 
lation to provide for the prevention and punishment of vio- 
lations of this article. 

WASHINGTON, Friday, Aug. 11. 

Mr. Edmunds called for the regular order of busi- 
ness, and the Senate resumed the consideration of 
the proposed constitutional amendment in regard to 
a division of the schoo! fund. The amendment, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, provided 
that no State shall make any Jaw respecting an estab- 
Ushment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation In any 
State, for the eupport of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, nor any public Jands 
deyoted thereto, shall ever be under the contro) of 
any religious sect or denomination, Nor shall any 
money so raised, or lands so devoted, be divided be- 
tween religious sects or denominations, This article 
sel not vest, enlarge or diminish legislative power 

on 8, 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary reported 
an amendment to strike out the House proposition, 
and insert in lien thereof as follows: 


[See above.] 


Mr. Randolph (Dem., N. J.) favored the adoption 

the amendment as it came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and argued that It had been indorsed b 
the press and the people everywhere, and, if adopted, 
wo silence forever a dangerous question, The 
amendment proposed by the Judiciary Committee 
opened grave questions; and it seemed to him, in- 
stead of disposing of the vexed question, It would 
only aronse a new and unnecessary element of dis- 
cod. He had no doubt as to the righteousness of 
the amendment proposed by the House, and would 
re port that, There had grown to be zeal without 
adem 


orted in 


ent in regard. to popular education, which 
enged the attention of Congress, and he thought 

it time to atop and inquire what valuable lessons are 
taught by example. at would be said in the fut- 
ure of the Congress which passed such an amend- 
ment as this, and the same year defaulted in the 
payment of the public indebtedness? As a Protest- 
ant he desired to enter his protest against this amend- 
ment, which was a flat contradiction of Itself, as it 
provided that no particular creed or tenets should be 
taught in any schoo), and then declared that it 


should not be construed to prevent the reading of 


the Bible ln any school or institution. Had the 
Bible become a non-religious book ? 

The question being on the amendment of the Judl- 
ciary Committee, it was to—yeas 27, nays 
15 as followe—([Republicans in Roman, Democrata 
in italics, Independenta in small capitals] :— 

YEAS. 


Allison, Conkling, Howe, Paddock, 
Anthony, Cragin, Ingalls, Patterson, 
5 munds, Logan Sargent, , 
twell, ‘erry, MeMilian, Spencer, 
9 elinghuysen, Mitohell, adieigh, 
Camoron (WIs.), Harvey, Morrill, West—Z. 
ancy, itehoook, Oglesby, 
Bog E 9 Randolph 
A ton. ey. an e 
Gorkrett, Gordon, Me Creery, 1 
Cooper, Kelly, Muzey, Slevenson—15, 
Davis. Keman, Norwood, 


Messrs. Clayton, Wright, Morton, Robertson, Cam- 
omn of Pennsylvanias, Sherman, and Windom, who 
would have voted in the afirmative, were passa with 
Messrs. Merrimon, Dennis, McDonald, Wallace, Sauls- 
bury, Thurman, and Bayard, who would have voted in 
the negative. The question then being on ordering 
the joint resolution, as amended, to a third reading, it 
was agreed to by a vote of 27 yeas to 15 nays, 

Mr. Edmunds then moved that the third reading of 
the joint resolution take place to-morrow at one 
o'clock, and said he was frank to say that he made 
the motion on account uf the Senate not being full, 
and he feared to-night it might be lost on account of 
not having the necessary twe-thirds vote. After a 
long discussion it was ordered that the joint resolu- 
tion be read a third time at one o’clock to morrow. 


— 


Mr. Conkling announced that he might not be able 
to be In the Senate at that hour to-morrow, and, to 
make the pair even, the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. Boutwell) had joined him In pairing with the 

nator from Kentucky (Mr. McCreery) on the joint 
resolution; that Senator would vote against the reso- 
latoi while Mr. Buntwell and himself would vote 

or it, 


WASHINGTON, Saturday, Aug, 12. 
At one o'clock the joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
prohibiting appropriations for sectarian schools, was 
read a third time, in accordance with the order of the 
Senate of last evening. The presiding officer then 
announced that it would take ita place on the calen- 
dar, the order of the Senate directing ita third read- 
ing having been executed. 
è 125 now le, Shall the joint resolution 
two-thirds vote will be necessary to pasa It. 


WASHINGTON, Monday, Aug. 14. 
Mr. Edmunds moved to take up the proposed 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the appropria- 
tion of money for the support of sectarian schools. 
ed to—yeas 25, nays 13, 
he question being on the passage of the proponia 
amendment, Mr. Frelinghuysen (Rep., N. J.) reviewed 
the provisions thereof, ed that it was mani- 
fest that the people of thie country called for an 
amendment to the Constitution covering the princl- 
ples involved io this, There wan no room for two 
opinions on the questions that religion and con- 
science should be free, and the people should not be 
taxed for the support of sectarian schools. These 
fundamental rights should be secured by the Consti- 
tution. Unfortanately, the amendment passed by the 
House was defective, and there were omissions in it. 
Should it be passed br the Senate In that shape, it 
would be null and void. He thought the House of 
n should be gratified that the defecta 
been discovered, and should be willing to concur 
in the amendment proposed by the Senate at once. 
He denied that the proposed amendment would pre- 
vent religious instraction in prisons and reformatory 
inatitutions, and, referring to the reading of the Bible 
in public schools, said the Constitution of the United 
States should never treat that book with disrespect, 
He denied that anybody wanted the Bible excluded 
from the schools. It was sald there were different 
translations of the Bible. That was true: but the 
excellence of thie amendment was that it did not 
prohibit the reading of any of them. There was 
nothing in it which provided that the Douay or King 
James Bibles should be excluded. 


Evening Sesston. 


Mr. Edmunds moved to take up the House joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tlon of the United States, prohibiting the appropria- 
tion of money for the support of sectarian schools. 

Mr. Kernan, of New York, said the proposed 
amendment, which passed the House of Re ta- 
tives after having been introduced by a gentleman of 
prominence (Mr. Blaine), met the approval of the 
people of the country, and in his opinion it was the 
proper measure to pass. To that he had no objec- 
tion, but with his views of what was right, either for 
the Federal government or for the people of the re- 
apective States, he could not vote for the substitute 

roposed by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
ongresas had the power only over those matters 
where there waa e general interest, and where the 
people of the States could not act for themselves. 
his was a violation of that very principle, 

Mr. Morton asked if the amendment as passed by 
the House did not violate that principle? 

Mr. Kernan said that it did to a certain extent. 
He belleved that the mode of educating children 
might wisely be left to the people of each State. It 
was a home right. In his judgment this substitute 

roposed by the Judiciary Committees instead of allay- 
ie strife and dissension would vate it and trans- 
fer it to the political arena, fle the American 
Congress could vote away any amount of public lands 
to corporationa for railroad jobe, it could not under 
this amendment give Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
who had done so much to civilize the Indians, a little 
plece of land to bulld his church or achool-house 
upon. He argued that the substitute of the Judiciary 
Committee, if adopted, would prevent any religious 
teachings in prisona or hospitals, In his own city 
there were two large orphan asylums which had been 
going on side by side in harmony for years. One 
was under the control of Protestant ladles, and the 
other under the Sisters of Charity. There was no 
jealousy between them. Under this proposed amend- 
ment the country could not make provislon for the 
care of any pauper orphans there, although, all ad- 
mitted, it was much better to put them into one of 
those institutions than to let them grow up in vice 
and finally go to prison. This amendment was not 
wise. It was not in accordance with the apirit of 
Christian charity which should exist in every creed. 

Mr. Whyte, of Maryland, said, Protestant as he 
was, and having sprang from ancestors who belonged 
to the strictest sect of Irish Presbyterlaus, with all 
their teachings, he failed not to remember that he 
was born in a State settled by the Romarf Catholics, 
and on whose soil the banner of religious liberty was 
first planted on the American continent by them. 
The Catholics of Maryland, pledged by Carroll of 
Carrollton, risked their lives, their liberty, and their 
property in the struggle for American liberty. Should 
he vote for this amendment, he would be faithless to 
this State. It seems to me, to use plain words, 
merely an accusation against a large body of our fel- 
low-citizena of not being as loyal to republican lib- 
erty as we proclaim ourselves to be. 

Mr. Edmunds said there was no present danger of 
that kind, but he would like to know if the Senator 
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(Mr. Whyte) had read the syllabus promulgated by the 
Holy Pontiff in 1864 on thle very subject of schools. 

Mr. Whyte said 1864 was not 1876 by a good deal. 
A good many people said and did things in 1864 
which they would not do now. 

Mr. Edmunds asked if the Senator meant to say 
the syllabus had been changed. 

Mr. Whyte replied In the affirmative, and asked if 


the Senator from Vermont had read the recent letter 


of Archbishop Purcell on the subject. 

Mr. Edmunds—Archbishop Purcell is not the Pope. 

Mr. Whyte—Archbishop Purcell would not speak 
in opposition to the will of the Pope, any more than 
some gentlemen would speak in opposition to the will 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, spoke of the House 
amendment, and argued that it was defective. He 
favored the substitute reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and said he could see no 
reason why it should not be supported In preference 
to the House proposition. 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, also spoke of the pro 
aition of the House of Representatives as being de- 
fective, though he presumed it was Imperfect by in- 
advertence upon it would amount to very 
protects a State from diverting a 
part of the fund set apart for public schools to the 
support of sectarian schools. But It did not prevent 
the State from levying a special tax for that purpose, 
If it was proper to prevent the State from diverting 
the fund raised for public schools, was it not proper 
to prevent the State from levying special taxes for the 
support of sectarian schoole? He then referred to 
the argument of Mr. Kernan, and asked if there had 
not been abuses in that State. Had not large amounts 
of money been given to sectarian schools out of the 
public Treasury of the State? 

Mr. Kernan replied that money had been given to 
hospitala and orphan asylums, but in hie judgment 
there had never been any abuses. 

Mr, Morton (resuming) argued that if a State 
should be 2 2 autre e schools 
the perpetuity of the nation wou en 1 
For State to support Catholic schools would be the 
same ns the State supporting the Catholic Church, or 
the support of Protestant schools would be the same 
as supporting the Protestant Church. There could 
not be perfect equality and perfect liberty except upon 
the principle that religion should not be maintained 
at the public expense. In reply to the t of 
Mr. yte, he sald that the Catholics of Maryland 
would not be interfered with by the pasaage of this 
amendment. They would be left as free as the Prot- 
estants, and the spirit of religious toleration wonld 
not be violated there, This matter had been in the 
minds of the people of this country for years, but in 
the last fifteen years circumstances showing that 
there was danger had transpired, and the people now 
demanded that it be made a part of the fundamental 
law of the land, 

Mr. Eaton said the Senator [Mr. Morton] spoke of 
a circumstance having transpired which showed 
danger. Would he be kind enough to mention in 
what that danger consisted ? 

Mr. Morton said the Senator could not deny that 
there was a large body of people in this r who 
delleved the public schools were infidel and wicked 
Those people were not in favor of any schools where 
their religion was not taught. 

Mr. Edmunds reviewed the House propoaition, and 
argued that the logic of it was that only special money 
ralsed for a epecial purpose should not be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was raised. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said, au » member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, he did not concur 
in this proposed Constitutional amendment. 

The Senate at one o’clock voted on the proposed 
constitutional amendment, and it was rejected—yeas 
28, nays 16, not two-thirds voting in the affirmative, 
It was defeated by a strict party vote. 


Te: 
little. It simpl 


AT A RECENT prayer-meeting In Louisiana the 
following unique explanation was given by the col- 
ored preacher as to the origin of the while race: 
“When Cain killed his brudder Abel, the Lord, miss- 
ing him, axed Cain: ‘Whare your brudder Abel?“ 
Cain answered: ‘I don’t know, massa. I didn’t seed 
him.“ Then the Lord hunted around the corn-field, 
and by and by he comed back and looked ober de 
fence, and again axed him: ‘Whar’s your brudder 
Abel, you d-rascgl nigger, you? Then Cain he 
git skeere , and if it hadn’t been for that nigger 
turning so white we nebber would have been troubled 
with this sassy eet of white trash.’’—Independent. 
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THE DEFEATED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT, 


Senator Stewart, of Nevada, on December 19, 1871, 
introduced a resolution in the United States Senate 
contalulng the following language :— 


Neither the United States nor any State, Territory, 
county, or municipal wh rab ad shall aid In the sup- 
port of any school wherein the pecullar tenets of any 
religious denomination are taught. 


Hon. J. G, Blaine, of Maine, on December 13, 1875, 
proposed in the House of Representatives an amend- 
ment to the Conatitution couched in these terms :— 


No State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
State for the support of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, nor any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect; and no money so raised or lands 
so devoted shall be divided among religious sects or 
denominations. 


The Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to whom Mr. Blalne's amendment had 
been referred, after voting on June 2 not to report 
at this session, reported the following on August 6, 
being Mr. Blaine’s proposition with an amendment :— 


No State shall make any law reapecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no money raised by taxation in an 
State for the support of public schools, or deriv 
from any public fund therefor, nor any public lande 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect or denomination; nor shall any 
money 80 raised or lands so devoted be divided be- 
tween religious secta or denominations. This article 
shall not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power 
in the Congreas. 


This amendment passed the House by a vote of 
166 to 6,—the concluding clause being evidently in- 
tended to deprive it of all practical effect and convert 
it Into a meaningless piece of buncombe, 

The Senate, however, took up the matter more In 
earnest, 

The fall text of the three substitutes there offered 
is given as follows in a general press dispatch dated 
Washington, August 7:— 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 7,—The substitute offered b 
Mr. Sargent to-day for the non-sectarian schoo 
amendment to the Constitution is as follows: 

SECTION 1. There shall be malntalned in each 
State and Territory a system of free common schools, 
but neither the United States nor any State or Terri- 
tory, county or cas pe corporation, ahall ald In 
support of any school wherein the peculiar tenets of 
any religious denomination are taught. 

ECTION 2. Co a shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

: Senator Frelinghuysen’s substitute is in the follow- 
terms: — 

o State shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof. No public property and no money raised by 
taxation in any State, Territory, or district, or de- 
rived from public lands or other public source, shall 
be appropriated to any school, educational or other 
Institutlon, that is under the control of any religions 
eect or denomination; and no such appropriation 
shall be made to any religious sect or denomination, 
or to promote ita interests; nor shall any public 
money, land, or property be divided between religious 
sects or denominations, 

SECTION 2. Co shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the provisions of thie arti- 

6 


The substitute proposed by Senator Chriatiancy is 
as follows :— 

No State shall make any law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; nor shall Congress nor any State raise by 
taxation, donate, or appropriate any money or prop- 
erty for the support of any church or religious society, 
nor for the support or in aid of any theological school 
or seminary, or of any school or seminary teaching 
the peculiar religious doctrines, or subject in any re- 
spect to the control or direction, of any church, relig- 
ious society, sect, or denomination; and no special or 
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denominational system of religion or religious belief 
shall, in any State or Territory, or in the District of 
Columbia, constitute any part of the course of study 
or instruction in any schoo) or institution of learning 
supported wholly or in part by taxation, or by 
donation of any money or property by any State or 
by the United States. 

All these substitutes, together with the House reso- 
lution, were referred to the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, which on August 10 reported back the 
following form of amendment to the Constitution as 
a substitute for them all:— 

Resolved, ag the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
that the following article be proposed to the Legisiat- 
ures of the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, when rati- 
3 three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall 
be valid as a part of the sald Constitution, namely :— 

Article 16. No State shall make any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, and no religious test shall be 
reqnired as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under any State. No public property and no public 
revenue, nor any loan of credit by or under the 
authority of the United States, or any State, Terri- 
tory, district, or municipal corporation, shall be ap- 
propriated to or made or used for the support of any 
school, educational or other institution, under the 
control of any religious or anti-religious sect, organi- 
zation, or denomination, or wherein the particular 
creeds or tenets shall be read or taught, in any school 
or institution * 1 In whole or In part by such 
revenue or loan of credit, and no such appropriation 
or loan of credit shall be made to any religious or 
anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination, or 
to promote its interests or tenets. This article shall 
not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible 
in any echool or institution, and it shall not have the 
effect to — the rights of property already vested. 

SECTION 2, Congress shall have power by appro- 
priate legislation to provide for the prevention and 
punishment of violations of this article. 


At the evening session of the Senate on August 11, 
the above report of the Judiciary Committee was 
accepted as an amendment to the House resolution 
by avote of 27 to 15—the Republicans all voting yea, 
and the Democrats all voting nay. The resolution 
thus amended was then ordered toa third reading at 
one o'clock on the next day by the same vote of 27 
to li—a vote which was published la some of the 
daily papers as the adoption“ of the amendment 
itself, and which was thus made the cause of misap- 
prehension in last weak's Current Events.“ At the 
appointed hour, August 12, the amendment was read 
for the third time, and placed on the calendar to take 
its turn. It was reached on Monday, August 14, 
when Senator Edmands moved to take it up. After 
an animated debate, the finsl vote was taken very 
late at the evening session of that day, and the 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 28 to 16, a 
two-thirds vote being necessary on its final passage. 
It was defeated by a “‘atrict party vote.“ 

Such a record of this debate in the Senate as we 
have been able to glean from the meagre accounts of 
itin the New York Times, Tribune, and Sun, will be 
found elsewhere In this issue; and we commend to 
the specially careful attention of our readers the 
remarks of Senators Randolph, Frelinghuysen, Ker- 
nan, and Morton. 

Mr. Randolph, who (as we are privately informed) 
is a stiff Presbyterian, was keen enough to discern 
the flat contradiction” between the first and laat 
parts of the amendment; he saw clearly that the 
Bible is a “sectarian” book, and evidently supposed 
that sectarianism le an essential and proper conatitu- 
ent of “religion.” Hence he protested against the 
amendment because the prohibition of sectarianism 
in the schools is really a prohibition of Bible-reading 
there, and because he wants neither to be prohibited, 
In this he is far more clear-sighted than those liberals 
who fancy that the State can prohibit sectarianism in 
the schools without also prohibiting Bible-reading in 
them; and we hope that no liberal will be above 
learning a useful leason from an intelligent Orthodox 
opponent, 

Mr. Frelinghuysen was actually so ignorant of 
public opinion as to be able to “deny that anybody 
wanted the Bible excluded from the schools’! 
There is something humiliating In the mere possi- 
bility of such a statement in the United States Senate, 
Thousands and thousands of our best citizens hold 
the opinion of which the enlightened Senator from 
New Jersey had never heard, What have they been 
about? 

Mr. Kernan, a Catholic, was greatly grieved be- 
cause this amendment would prevent Congress from 
giving to Protestant Bishop Whipple a little piece 
of land to build his church or school-house upon.” 
And this is the Catholic gentleman who has been 
lauded as a staunch friend to State Secularization! 

Mr. Whyte, a Presbyterian and a Democrat, 


thought it very unjust to Insinuate that the Pope 
still stands by his own Syllabus, or that Archbishop 
Purcell can possibly have a mind of his own! He 
evidently believes that the Catholic Church is the 
grandmother of religious liberty in the United 
States. 

Mr. Morton made an excellent statement of the 
secular principle: For a State to support Catholic 
schools would be the same as the State supporting 
the Catholic Church, or the support of Protestant 
schools would be the same as supporting the Protes- 
tant Church. There could not be perfect equality and 
perfect liberty except upon the principle that religion 
should not be maintained at the public expense.’’ 
Yet he could not perceive that the Constitutional 
amendment for which he voted would have the inev- 
Itable tendency to keep all the public schoole of the 
country Protestant“ schools to the end of time. 

Look now at the amendment itself. It contains, 
as Senator Randolph declared, a flat contradiction.” 
Ita first section prohibits the support of sectarianism 
at the public expense, and then proceeds to prohibit 
this very prohibition! Bible-reading in the public 
schools is iteelf sectarianism supported at the public 
expense; yet this shall not be prohibited! What 
must be thought of the Intelligence of the United 
States Senate, when almost two-thirds of its mem- 
bers can vote for such a self-contradictory measure as 
this? 

The first part of the first section is very good, so 
far as It goes—though it does not by any means go 
far enough to secure the total separation of Church 
and State. But the last portion of it ls contrived with 
a Machiavellian ingenuity to introduce Into the United 
States Constitution, unsuspected, the very essence, 
pith, and fundamental principle of the Christian 
Amendment—an ingenuity so extraordinary that no- 
body as yet seems to comprehend the real meaning 
or bearing of the measure we have so narrowly es- 
caped. The origin of that concluding clause of the 
first section—ite evil purpose being cloaked with 
such preternatural cunning and plausibility—could 
not have been in the Judiciary Committee: the toad 
at Eve's ear In Paradise was no more Satan in dis- 
guise than was the Christian Amendment emissary 
who evidently suggested to, some member of that 
Committee the insertion of this seemingly harmless 
clause. The moment we saw in the papers the 
Senate’s substitute for the House resolution, there 
flashed across our mind what several persons had 
told us at the Centennial Congress of Liberals in 
Philadelphia,—namely, that at the convention of the 
National Reform Association, then just concluded, 
they had heard one of the speakers declare in sub- 
stance: ‘We dare not tell you publicly what we are 
doing, but it is of vast consequence to our cause.“ 
The defeated Senate amendment would at least per- 
fectly explain that declaration. 

Supposing that this amendment had not been de- 
feated, what would have been Its practical effect? 


1. To make it impossible henceforth either to sec- 
ularize the public schools or to tax church property 
in any degree; it would practically prevent the total 
separation of Church and State. g 

2. To introduce into the Constitution of the United 
States a direct mention and reverential recognition of 
the Bible, and, by Implication, a reverential recogni- 
tion of the Christian God and Christ of whom the 
Bible treata; and thus to destroy that absolutely secn~ 
lar character of the Constitution which has been Its 
chief glory and the great bulwark of all our religious 
liberty, This great victory once gained, the Chriat- 
ianizers of the Constitution would have stormed the 
citadel of religious freedom, and’ would not be slow 
to carry all its outworks. 

3. To clase the present practice of exempting 
church property from al! taxation among the ‘‘rights 
of property already vested“ (for this discreetly artful 
phrase was intended to include all church property 
and would be construed by the courts to Include it in 
this connection); and thus to saddle the nation for- 
ever with a burden that is becoming more onerous 
every year. 

4. To recognize, by natural and necessary implica- 
tion, an inherent right in the Bible to be read in the 
public schools, rendering it sacred from exclusion 
even by public authority, and thereby treating it 
utterly unlike all other booke—an inherent right 
which can only be conceded to the Bible on the ad- 
mission of ita supernatural origin—an inherent right 
which could not exist or be conceded st all except as 
the Drvinz AUTHORITY or THE WorpD or GoD. 
This right of the Bible to be read in the public 
schools Is implicitly but unmistakably recognized by 
the Senate amendment, just as much as the “rights 
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of property already vested”’ in the coördinata clause: 
the two are treated by it as preéxisting rights, supe- 
rior to the Constitution itself. In other words, this 
amendment, recognizing covertly and by inairection, 
yet really and officiently, the DIVINE AUTHORITY OF 
THE BIBLE, carries in itself the very worst virus of 
the Christian Amendment, and, if it had been adopted, 
would have ended by polsoning the entire national 
life. No words of ours could paint the magnitude of 
the disaster which the nation has so narrowly es- 
caped, and which it could only have discovered when 
remedy had become well-nigh impossible. Never did 
we experiance a greater sense of relief than when the 
first announcement that thie misbegotten ameud- 
ment was adopted“ was changed to the announce- 
ment that it was ‘‘rejected,’’ 

Escaped, did we say? Alas, let us not be too sure 
of that! Here was the Christian Amendment itself, 
In all ite essential injustice and malignity, however 
artfully veiled; and it commanded the votes of nearly 
two-thirds of the United States Senate! Will any 
man after this be so Idlotle as to despise the Christian 
Amendment movement or underrate ite craftily hid- 
den power? It has proved its power; It has almost 
succeeded ; it will renew its accursed attempt. Next 
winter a religions Constitutional amendment of some 
dort will Inevitably be sent ont by Congress to the 
Btate Legislatures; shall it be the Christian Amend- 
ment, or the Religious Freedom Amendment? Lib- 
erty has a respite only; H you, liberala, slamber on in 
sluggishness this summer and autumn, you will find 
a worse yoke than that just escaped fastened hope- 
lessly on the nation’s neck,—aye, and on yours! 
There are a few months now before us in which we 
can make an effort to teach this half-instracted peo- 
ple wherein the safeguard of religious liberty conslats, 
and how to protect it from its cunning and murder- 
ous foes; shall we hesitate? Unless we can forth- 
with make plain to our countrymen the real nature, 
force, justice, benevolence, and beauty of the secular 
principle, as set forth on the first page of THE INDEX, 
wo shall see living Liberty slaughtered next winter 
under the very dome of the Capito] where her effigy 
stands mockingly in stone. 

Ts there no way to make it plain? 

—— —-—ͤ 4. U— 
How TO Do IT. 


In anticipation of some such action by Congress as 
is above recounted, we have prepared in season a 
campaign document which le admirably adapted for 
immediate use at this critical time. It is a cheap 
pamphlet or tract, of twenty-four pages, without 
covers, designed for gratuitous distribution by the 
brave and earnest friends of State Secularization. 
Tho title-page reads thus: ‘Patriotic Address to the 
People of the United States, adopted at Philadelphia 
on the Fourth of July, 1876, by the National Liberal 
League. Together with the Chief Resolutions of the 
League, its Constitution and List of Officers, and its 
Protest against the Shutting of the International 
Exhibition on Sundays, Boston, Mass.: Published by 
the National Liberal League, 1876.” It aleo con- 
tains the “extracts from letters by distinguished 
citizens,” as published in THE INDEX of July 18. 
Ten thousand coples are already printed, and, as the 
tract is stereotyped, as many more can be atruck off 
at any time as can be used. ` 

This in not the full Report of the Centennial Con- 
grose of Liberale, which has been delayed somewhat 
on account of it, and will be published in due time. 
But It is exactly what is wanted to circulate every- 
where, in order to make the public understand the 
gréat principle of secular government whose fate in 
this country ia now trembling in the balance. A 
Constitutional amendment involving our religious 
rights and liberties will certainly be passed at the 
next session of Congress; the country has only es- 
caped ss bya miracle from the passage of a most 
disastrous one; the Christian Amendment party, at 
once disappointed by their failure, yet flushed and 
stimulated to fresh exertions by their proved influ- 
ence in Congress, will strive to make the impending 
measure still more stringent In its terms; and the 
people must be educated up to an intelligent compre- 
hension of the situation in six months, or it will be 
too late. Thle is the naked truth. Are there no 
Minnte-Men of 1876 ready for duty? . 

Liberale! We appealad to you for a thousand dol- 
lara last spring, to hold a Centennial Congress of 
Liberals and organize a National Liberal League at 
Philadelphia in July. With a generosity over which 
we have unspeakably rejoiced and exulted, yon gave 
us more than two thousand. This tract, ao timely, 
80 precious now, has been printed with your money 
and for your use. We now appeal to you once more 


to scatter this seed broadcast over the land, that our 
country may reap the golden harvest of your wise and 
noble action. The influenca you may exert by means 
of thie tract, which (if you choose) you can circulate 
by the hundred thousand, will be simply incalculable; 
for it only utters articulately the ruling spirit and 
purpose of American institutions, and will be recog- 


nized as doing thie by every Intelligent citizen who 


can be got to read It. For the sake of your own liber- 
ties, your own rights, your own self-respect,—for the 
sake of the liberties, rights, and self-respect of your 
own posterity and of all mankind—we entreat you 
now to perfect your own magnificent work, and prove 
yourselves worthy of thie great opportunity. You 
will not fail your country at euch an hour,—no, you 
will not, you cannot! Do not decelve yourselves now, 
or suffer yourselves to be deceived by the foolish- 
wise: you must act, and act promptly, or you will 
soon find yourselyea under the iron heels of trium- 
phant fanaticism, And this is the way to act. 

1, Order as many of these tracts as you can afford, 
and put them into the hands of all who will read 
them, They will be mailed as promptly as possible 
on receipt of just enough money to defray the bare 
cost of paper, press-work, and postage, as explained 
in the advertisement on our last page. This work of 
distribution can be done by Individuals, and at once, 

2. Get your local paper, or any paper whose editor 
is a personal friend, to bring this tract to the notice 
of his readers, and, whether he approves it or not, to 
make its general arguments and tenor fairly known. 
If you succeed, please send us a marked copy of the 
paper. 

3. Organize local Liberal Leagues temporarily, ap- 
ply to the National Leagne for charters to create a 
mutual bond of “‘cordial fellowship and coöperation” 
with all your brothor liberala, and meanwhile hold 
public meetings to agitate for the Religious Freedom 
Amendment. You cannot make the secular princi- 
ple respected by politicians unless you are thoroughly 
and widely organized; and you must make this prin- 
ciple respected by politicians, or your crafty oppo- 
nenta, who have great and powerful organizations at 
their back, will carry the day. There is no time to 
lose; take our word for granted this once, and if it 
does not turn ont at last to be the wisest word of all, 
never trust us again, 

4, Send to us withont delay the name of every 
bold, thorough, active liberal, whose character com- 
manda the respect of your own community, and who 
possesses marked execufive ebility, These are the 
men and women for the hour, and these are the men 
and women with whom the Directors of the National 
Liberal League seek to be in communication. No- 
body will get paid for this work, and nobody who Is 
looking for pay ls wanted; but every man and woman 
who is willing to labor for liberty ont of sheer love 
for it can help in this great enterprise, and should 
come to the front. The bigots who would fain tyran- 
nize over the consciences and intellects of freemen, 
and who seek to cram the creed of Christendom” 
into the United States Constitution and down all our 
throats, will pay us well in abuse and malediction; 
but the knowledge that we are laboring for the good 
of all, including our would-be tyrants, is payment 
sure to be ours, and not to be stolen from us. Send 
on your lists of auch namee—on separate sheets that 
can be easily fled away together, 

5. Make yourself either an Annual Member or a 
Life Member of the National Liberal League, as 
explained on our last page. 

6. Give what you can to the treasury of the 
National Liberal League, to defray the heavy ex- 
penses Involved in doing the all-essential work. 
The ‘Patriotic Address” should be mailed at once 
to every one of the six or seven thousand journals of 
the country; to every one of the elghty thousand 
office-holders of the country; to every one of the 


- fifty or sixty thousand minlatera of the country; in 


short, to every voter of the country, if possible. 
Every penny will be wisely nsed and duly accounted 
for, The Directors will give time, labor, strength; 
they would pay all the bills if they could; but they 
are dependent on the generosity and patriotism of 
the liberals for the necessary means to work with. 
And it 1s enough, we are sure, to quote here the 
resolution passed at the Centennial Congress of 
Liberals :— 

Resolved, That we hereby appeal to the country 
for fands to carry on the vitally important work for 
which we have organized; that we believe there is 
abundant wealth and abundant enthusiasm ready to 
ald ua, just as aoon as our objects are thoroughly un- 
derstood and widely known; and that we rely confi- 
dently on the generosity of the patriotic public not to 
permit this great cause to languish for want of the all- 
essential means.“ 


SMLF-REFORMIATION, 


It is not uncommon for a person of high moral 
aspirations, who has advanced, through fidelity to his 
convictions and much sacrifice, it may be, to broader 
Intellectual pfluciples, to experience a sense of disap- 
pointment when brought into actual contact and In- 
tercourse with their representatives. It had been an 
unquestioned assurance that to renounce error, and 
move forward in the direction of ideas, of correcter 
and clearer mental perceptions, must necessarily be 
attended with a visible correapondent progress of 
character. This is doubtless the general tendency 
always, the ultimate result; but it does not follow in 
each Instance, nor at once. 

A valuable Western correspondent of THE INDEX 
(Mr, Neville, of Missouri), whose brief occasionalato . 
Its columns indicate that hie heart is in the right 
place, deplores in a late number the corruption of 
the times, and intimates that even radicals are no 
better than they ought to be. Indeed, he prescribes, 
as the great specific for existing evils, that they 
should suspend, for the present at least, all efforts to 
reform others, and concentrate their entire energies 
upon the reformation of themselves. The advice, 
with a certain degree of qualification, la seldom amias 
at any time. It might be also extended, with equal 
application, to those whose pretensions to righteous- 
nees are greater than those of the clase referred to, 
It has long been the habit of religions people to esti- 
mate the moral worth of radicalism at a very low 
figure,—to say very disparaging things of it. It was 
Mr. Murray, we believe, who affirmed a few years 
since that Free Religion goes to pieces in Ann Street, 
which was simply another way of saying that ite pre- 
vailing tendency is toward the loweet moral degrada- 
tion. It was but a reckless reiteration of the stale 
and unscrupulous vilification of honest Intellectual 
dissent, to which the Church bas ever been addicted; 
and Mr. Murray ought to have been ashamed of it, 
inasmuch ss he knew better; and, unless he la a worse 
person than we are willing to think, no doubt he has 
been ere this, 

There la no one, we presume, who will maintain 
that radicals have reached à polnt beyond which 
there is no improvement,—that they have attained 
perfection. It Is a characterletic of human progress 
that, In passing from one state of development to 
another, one religious system or set of ideas to 
another, as Lecky has very clearly shown ls the case 
in the sphere of morals, there is always some loss as 
wellas gain. With the majority, in such transitions, 
negation precedes the affirmation of positive truth, 
With the renunciation of the old errors, or even its 
attendant somewhat clearer perceptions of truth, 
the incentives and restrainte of the discarded faith 
are lost, and it requires some time before the real 
good which has been surrendered, under new infin- 
ences and from other and superior motives, can be 
recovered. 

It ls thus that there la always a seeming, probably 
an actual, letting down of morals, an interim of more 
or leas demoralization, in passing from one religious 
era or stage of civilization to another. It was wit- 
nessed In the scepticlam which accompanied the ex- 
tinction of the Greek and Roman faiths. We have 
seen it displayed in political changes in modern time, 
and in our own land in the immediate results conse- 
quent, to a large extent, in the life of a people in 
their passage from bondage to freedom. But these 
considerations offer no well-grounded or genuine 
argument against the value of the principle of prog- 
ress, or the superior claim of the later evolution of 
truth, The consequences of the great intellectual 
changes in society that we have Indicated correspond 
to the condition in which a large number of the 
American people, and of the foremost civilizations, 
are at the present time. Bellef in the old religions 
ideas has very largely, and in many Instancea alto- 
gether, disappeared from the mind, Vast numbers 
of people, for one reason or another, are simply wear- 
ing the outward seeming of falth, conforming to per- 
petuated usages and dogmas secretly recognized as 
false and absurd, because of the want of the neces- 
sary courage and elncerity to cast them aside, There 
are also among radicals a great many who have not 
yet passed beyond, or far beyond, the stage of mere 
negation. They are ready and eager to demolish the 
temples of worship which they have outgrown, but 
have not acquired the art or apprehended the need of 
fairer and better. There are others belonging to the 
same general clasa, who, in thelr yearning for a sub- 
stitute for the faith and devotion they have relin- 
quished, through the influence of wayward and un- 
disciplined tendencies of character or out of crude 
and visionary Imaginations, have elaborated specula- 
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tive theories which have so little basis ln che demon- 
strable facts of life, and are so poorly adapted to 
promote ita higher culture, that it le difficult to con- 
calve of them as destined, without essential modifi- 
cations, to more than a transient existence. But 
with a due recognition of these factors in solving the 
problem of the moral worth of radicaliam, we feel 
assured that its average effect upon the individual 
will lose nothing, but rather appear to the decided 
advantage of the old religious systems upon a com- 
parison with them. There has been very conclusive 
evidence of thla of late. It is a notorious fact that 
the larger proportion of the cases of distinguished 
rascality—various species of fraud, forgery, breaches 
of trust, violations of the principle of honor and hon- 
esty In public and private life, social scandala and 
instances of conspicuous individua! demoralization 
in the so-called better classes of society, to which 
public attention has recently been directed—has been 
either in the Church or among those who sustain a 
nominal relation to it, And if we may credit the 
many reports of the result of inquiry in respect to 
the religious conceptions of those who belong to 
what is called the criminal class, or inmates of our 
various penal institutions, seven-tenths of these, sofar 
as they have any thought upon this subject, entertain 
beliefs which are distinctive of Orthodox theology. 

If among the ranks of radicalism, or those num- 
bered in them, there are those who fall behind the 
standard of life which high moral aspiration de- 
mands, it le not because of its lack of a sufficiently 
exalted ideal, or the impossibility of Ita practical 
realization in conduct and character. It is a remark- 
able fact that the larger number of the most eminent 
philanthropists, reformers, original thinkers, and 
those whose services to mankind have been moat 
valuable lu modern time, have been confessedly infidel, 
or affected more or less with unsoundness of faith. 
Thie ls the case with respect to the majority of most 
distinguished scientists, philosophers, and a consider- 
able number of those who occupy the most honored 
places in other lines of Ilterature. It is still further 
worthy of remembrance that, whatever may have 
been the charges preferred againat the famous ecep- 
tics of the past, it is seldom they could justly be 
accused of an inappreciation of the worth of virtue, 
or of advocating a low ideal of morala. There are 
few whose names have been rendered more odious by 
the Church than Thomas Paine; yet he unhesitat- 
ingly declared, I believe in the equality of man, and 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow-creatures 
happy.’’ Said Theodore Parker in a letter toafriend, 
“You and I have been called infidels. We are sọ, 
tried by the common test. Our Christianity is not 
the common form; our form of religion is another 
gospel; our God is not the jealous God who subjects 
the sou! of man to alaw of sin and death, but makes 
it free by the great law of hia spirit. Yet though we 
have been charged with thia Infidelity, while we are 
thus different from other secta, I believe we have not 
been charged with doubting the infinity of God, 
never with a disbelief in the power of truth, justice, 
love, holiness, to regenerate your heart and mine, and 
bless the world.“ The religion of the day,“ says 
Mr. Frothingham, ‘‘prescribes a form of cultus; 
our religion prescribes a law of culture.” ‘' Relig- 
ion,” according to Mr. Abbot “is the effort of man, 
to perfect himself.“ 

Thus if radicalism does not, in each instance, bring 
forth such fruit as might be desired or expected, it 
cannot be ascribed to any want of virtue dn the tree 
Itaell, but rather to its immature condition, or cir- 
cumstances that have not yet favored its best devel- 
opment. The great distinction of radicalism is the 
pursult of truth, bellef in ite power to promote the 
growth of virtue, and ultimately redeem and save the 
world, But, supposing this faith in its inevitable 
resulta la erroneous, can we abandon its pursuit, if 
so moved, for an imagined more commanding object, 
even though it be virtue itself? Is not our first alle- 
glance due to truth? Is it not the supreme authority ? 
Nor, if such a transfer of Interest and aim were 
legitimate and readily effected, would such a course 
be moat likely to lead to the end in view,—the refor- 
mation or perfection of our charactera? Seeking to be 
good, direct concentration of the mind upon the 
effort of moral attainment is not likely to prove the 
surest or most effectual means towarda such realiza- 
on. The kingdom of noble manhood and woman- 
hood comes not by observation. By all means should 
radicals keep before them a high idea! of character. 
By all means should they seek to save the cause 
with which they are identified from dishonor, to 
exemplify in their lives its clearer and better per- 


ceptions of moral excellence, But these things are 
to be accomplished, not so much through the direct 
seeking of them as that fidelity to, and apprecia- 
tion of, the great aims and principles of radicallem 
through which all these at length are added. 

D. H. C. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


Before adjournment, the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Edmunds, reconsidered its action with reference to 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution; and on 
the taking of a second vote, the resolution failed to 

ass, two-thirds not voting for It, although it received 
votes in the affirmative to 16 in the negative. The 
franking puyu was not voted upon in the House, 
but the Hawalian treaty, which puts the producta of 
the Sandwich Islands upon the free llat, managed to 
ft through the Senate, In signing the River and 
arbor Bill, Grant sent a message to the House stat- 
ing that he should not allow any of the money which 
it appropriated to be used unless convinced that the 
particular works specified would be of national ben- 
efit—a good eno message, in itself, but one which 
he should have learned how to write several years 
ago, when the Republicans were in a majority and 
were making appropriations of the same kind. He 
sent another message, also, with reference to the 
Consular and Diplomatic Bill, questioning the right 
of the House to abolish any foreign my but ad- 
mitting the right—which, practically, course, 
amounts to the same Ding x refusal to appropriate 
money to pay a minister’s salary, 


The death of Speaker Kerr, which took place so 
soon after the adjournment of Congress, must occa- 
sion deep regret for several different reasons, Al- 
though not a brilliant presiding officer, he was, never- 
theless, far preferable In this capacity to any of those 
who have occupied his place during his illness, and 
his presence in the House would have helped to check 
the wild legislation which there Is too much reason 
to fear will be indulged in during the next seasion of 
Congress. But the chief reason for regret at the 
present time is to be found in the fact that Mr. Kerr 
was an uncompromising hard-money man, and that 
his party and his State, as well as his country, are just 
now in especial need of such men. That he was a 
man of Integrity should be mentioned, also, in these 
days when even common honesty le not an unfailing 
characteristic of all leading members of Congreas. 


Had Mr. Kerr occupied hia chair last week, we 
should have had, on the “gold and silver“ commis- 
slon, very different appointments at least so far as 
the House is concerned, from those with which we 
are now afflicted. The Commission ia to consist of 
Messrs Jones, of Nevada (a gentleman who, on ac- 
count of his pecuniary interest in the result, should 
not have been appointed, whatever his 1 — 
qualifications for the position), Boutwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Bogy, of Missouri, on the part of the 
Senate, and, on the part of the House, Mesars Gib- 
aon, of Louisiana, Bland, of Indiana, and Willard, of 
Michigan. We are certainly within bounds in assert- 
ing that it would be an extremely difficult matter to 
make up a more wretched commission than the one 
thus constituted to gather information and concoct 
legislation upon the most important subject with 
which, as a nation, we have now to deal. Had its 
members been selected by lot or by the wager of 
battle“ or by some method of divination, we should 
have had a better commission than the one appointed 
by Saylar and Ferry. With the exception of Gibson, 
of whom we know nothing, and Boutwell, of whom 
we know too much, the men are all inflatloniste or 
“silver” men; and not one of the number, we are 
sure, is fully qualified for his important and delicate 
work, If, now, the Commission should select as the 
three ex whom It is authorized to choose, Butler 
and Bill Allen and Peter Cooper, we should have a 
body fitly completed; one, moreover, the report of 
which would be likely to astonish the natives of more 
than one country, and would present, to say the least, 
avery striking contrast to that which Mr. Goschen 
has just submitted to the English Parliament. 


Grant appears to be indulging In a sort of rude and 
unseemly boy's play which, like all play of the kind, 
la likely to end in mischief if it be carrled too far. He 
has taken advantage of the passage of Mr. Scott Lord's 
resolution, to which wa referred last week, to order 
General Sherman to hold himself in readiness to send 
troops into the South in order to protect the negro, 
and to prevent fraud and intimidation at elections, If 
this be intended only as a gore at the expense of the 
Democrats, to offset the effect of Lord's resolution, 
it dlsplays a ead lack of dignity In the President; but 
if it be intended as a threat against the Southerners, 
it muat be deplored as not only uncalled for, but as 
calculated to stir up the very strife which every 
Northern man should. be anxiona to allay. 


If anything more could have been required to con- 
vince the most incredulous person that our method of 
dealing with the In lians ie an outrage against com- 
mon sense, it may be found in the fact, recently ascer- 
tained, that, since the outbreak of the present war, 
government has actually permitted them to be sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition by the Indian 
traders. On one occasion, an army officer, who had 
stopped a wagon laden with ammunition on its way 
to an Indian camp, telegraphed to Washington for 
instructions with regard to it, and was at once directed 
to allow the wagon to proceed. Theaboveis only one 
instance among meny which equal it in wickedness 
and stupidity. Sitting Bull, notwithstanding his 


known hostility to the whites, has been allowed to 
purchase supplies unchecked, and vessels on Western 
rivers, carrying soldiers to fight the Indians, have 
been allowed to to the Indians arms and ammu- 
nition with which to kill the soldiers. 


Mr. Gamalial Bradford contributes to the July 
number of the North American Review an article on 
the government of cities, which reaches the con- 
clusion already indicated by others who have given 
attention to same subject, and is to be com- 
mended as a timely contribution to the study of a 
pressing and important topic. It has been evident for 
years that our large cities cannot be saved from the 
clutches of the scalawags who make up the lowest 
order of professlonal politicians, so long as there are 
80 many Officers to be chosen, such a division of re- 
sponsibility among bureaus, boards, departments, and 
chiefs, and so little unity of system in the whole con- 
cern. The control of the caucuses, which in reality 
All nearly all city offices, demands an amount of ap- 
plication and time and dirty work which business 
men cannot and should not afford. Facility in de- 
termining responsibility is absolutely essential to 

2 government, aad this tan pu Ta citer 

y y increasing the power of the mayor, ving 
to him the appointment of all inferior er ea an 
holding him strictly responsible for the correct fulfll- 
ment of all executive functions. City politics in this 
case would not need the study of a lifetime, and if a 
elty were not well governed ita voters and tax-payers 
would have only themselves to blame. There will be 
abig fight, of course, with the present generation of 
wire-pullers before this ‘one-man ! can be es- 
tablisbed, but established it will surely be, eventually, 
in every large city. 


We mentioned, a few weeks ago, the fact that the 
American Philological Society appeared to be seriously 
intereated in the subject of reforming the spelling af 
the English language, and that a committee appointed 
to consider the matter had reported a series of favor- 
able resolutions which were well received by many of 
those in sttendance at the annual meeting. <A con- 
ventlon in furtherance of the same project has now 
deen held at Philadelphia, and although a fall 
account of the proceedings has not been received at 
the time of writing, it ia evident that the scheme is 
seriously en by many leading edacatora— 
Mr. Northrop, and Professors, Haldeman, Beard, and 
March, for instance—and that ita success is desired 
by many persons and for various reasons. Professor 
March asserts that children who inherit the English 
tongue lose an enormous amount of time in learning 
to spell. Mr. Gladstone, of England, ia quoted as 
asserting that if he were a foreigner and had to learn 
English pronunciation from present orthography, he 
belleves the task would drive him mad. {shop 
Thirlwall, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and others in Eng- 
land, are said to favor the proposed reform, and & 

honetic aystem was advocated by a colored delegate 
rom Virginia as an Important aid In facilitating the 
education of colored children. 


The Russian system of mechanical instruction has 
been adopted by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and we are likely soon to have an opportu- 
nity of determining the practical value of the syatem 
so enthusiastically advocated by Professor Runkle. 
A full course of instruction will be begun the coming 
autump. and the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanic’s Association has already appropriated $4,000 
for the support of two scholarshipa in the course. 
The system, if successful, will have an important 
bearing upon matters connected with apprenticeship. 
trades-onions, labor-reform, and other vexed social 
questions, and thie experiment, therefore, may well 
be watched with deep interest. 


The performance of the first series of Wagners 
works at Bayreuth has been received with unbounded 
enthusiasm, and Wagner, it must be admitted, has 
fed edgy succeeded in his desires to a degree never 
before achieved by a living composer. Of Wagner's 
writings—of which we admit we know but little— 
we have received a very unfavorable impression, and 
we do not feel competent to pronounce judgment 
upon his musical theories; but real genius only would 
merit his present unsurpassed success, and If he has 
indeed “broken with the modern theatre, and can 
manage to supplant with something better the 
„musical monster“ known as modern opera, he will 
surely have accomplished enough to make him for- 
ever famous, whatever the character of hie writings, 
or the fancifulness of his theories. 


A queen who has been dethroned should certainly 
be satisfied, in these days, when a successful revolu- 
tion restores her to her own land, and puts her son 
upon his country’s throne; bat Queen Isabella of 
Spain seems not to be satisfied with her portion of 
triumph, and is rted to be getting up considerable 
dissatisfaction by her imperiousness and meddlesome- 
ness, Don Carlos, who is now quietly bathing at 
Newport, may yet have a chance to live in Madrid.— 
China is just now in considerable trouble, having 
upon her hands an unsettled quarrel with England, 
and a rebellion conducted by the Emperor's brother, 
while a terrible famine is desolating some of her 
Northern provyinces.—The English Parliament has 
been prorogued, and Disraeli, hereafter, will relin- 
quish its leadership, retiring from active life, in fact, 
and belng raleed to the peerage as Viscount Beacons- 
field and Baron Disraeli. His career bas been a 
brilliant and remarkable one, and whether he is liked 
or dialiked his retirement will be attended by the re- 
gret which is inevitable at beholding the decay of the 
active powers of a really great man, 


Servia je looking her reverses steadily in the face, 
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and sp determined to continue the conflict, 
although she would probably be glad to accept peace, 
if permitted by Turkey to resume her condition prior 
to the war. e Turks have not yet succeeded in 
penetrating far within Servian territory, and upon 
several oe to advance have been repulsed with 
considerable loss, The Montenegrins have again de- 
feated a portion of the Tarkish force in Herzegovina, 
are Investing Trebinja, or Trebigne, and, it is re- 
ported, Intend to invade Albania. Russia continues 
to manifest sympathy for Servis, Russian officers and 
nurses being plen in Belgrade, a Servian loan 
having been readily taken up by the Russian le, 
and the Czar promising to stand as odfather by 
proxy to the newly-born son of Prince Milan. 


Communications. 
SIDING WITH THE OPPRESSOR. 


Mr. F. E. ABBOT: 

My Dear Sir, —At thie late day, I hasten to ac- 
knowl the et of TRR Inpex circular, en- 
titled “‘Centennial Congress of Liberals,“ and to 
thank you in behalf of many friends for your untir- 

efforts in the cause, 

e movement for a meeting of Liberals at the 
Centennial is bes ib one, and one that the needs of 
the time demand, and should receive the coöperation 
of all liberal-minded people. 

Tue INDEX ja doing a glorious work that will last 
throughout all time, Long may it live, and continue 
to break down the barriers to progression that are 
reared by bigotry and superstition, whose blighting 
effects are seen and felt on every hand! 

The meeting of Liberala in Philadelphia will no 
doubt result in great good. It will tend to organize 
and consolidate the liberal sentiment of the country, 
and the friends of freedom will better understand 
their real strength. There ta certainly need of organ- 
ization, or something whereby the Liberalists may 
know their power. At present, they are like s great, 
disorgani army, scattered all over the country, 
from which there could scarcely be gathered a corpo- 
ral’s guard. We all know that the liberal sentiment 
is powerfal, and embraces the finest intellects of the 
age; yet for lack of organization it does not wield the 
influence it might. 
however Abi it is edited, recalvea the support it de- 


can be raised with bnt little effort, or an edifice can 
be reared in the interest of freethought quite as 
readily as an Orthodox church can be built now. 
Whenever the Liberal movement becomes system- 
atized, there will be a more rapid growth of liberal 
sentiment, for the very reason that it will become 
miy — r tion of izati 

y sir, ng tho question of organization 
aside for the present, upon which there has been so 
much controversy, there is another question to 
which I wish to call your attention before I close,— 
the question of finance, the great question of the 
day, that ls attracting more attention than any other 
that is now before the American people. Many resad- 
ers of THE INDEX are astonished at the position it 
seems to occupy on this question. On this great 
issue, you seem to have taken sides with the oppres- 
sors againat the oppressed, which is certainly a very 
strange position for Francis E. Abbot to occupy, in 
the estimation of those who have regarded him as a 
champion of justice and right. I have read letters in 
Tae INDEX from some of its patrons, in which their 
views in reference to this matter were set forth; but 
if all who regret your course haye written, you must 
think your regretful friends are numerous. 

We all know that the question of finance in any 
form was a subject entirely outside of your former 
Une of thought and duty, and consequently we can 
make great allowance for your seeming indifference 
to this question that has assumed such gigantic pro- 

rtions. Weare glad to think that, so far as you 

ave committed yourself, you have been uncon- 
eciously governed by the money power that rules the 
at Eastern dailies and Wall Street with an 
will, giving tone and color to public opinion, 
irrespective of the views of the le. We cannot 
believe that m earnest convic- 
tons, form 


groa our national capital, and so demoralized the 
; — party that it is no longer fit to rule the 


Yours for justice and progression, 
8. M. CARROLL. 

Yourestown, Ohio, July 3. 

[We do not understand the exact nature of the 
Wrong #0 vigorously yet so kindly charged upon us; 
the indictment le not clear as to ite meaning. But it 
is proper to state that we always express our own 
views alone, and speak only for what we believe to be 
just, honest, and true. If we make mistakes some“ 
times, that is the common lot of man; and we are 


always ready to give the fairest hearing to those who 
oppose anything we have said. When it is made 
plain that we have unconsciously sided with oppres- 
sion, we shall not be slow to change our position.— 
Ep.) 


SILVER AS LEGAL TENDER. 


To THE EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

In Tae INDEX of August 3d is the following: 
“Some recent votes seem to prove that a majority of 
the House of Representatives are willing to vote in 
favor of making silver, as valued in 1861, a tender 
for all purposes, and in any amount. It has dis- 
covered that some, at least, of the bonds of the United 
States declare that they are payable in coin; gold of 
course was understood, but ie not specified; and some 
personas, it le ssid, who were shocked at the s tion 
of paying them in greenbacks, are actually in favor 
of taking advantage of this omission, and paying them 
ina of less value than the mback, The 
dishonor as well as the dishonesty of this proceeding 
must be apparent to all simple-minded people whose 
moral principles remain undisturbed by recent Con- 
2 speeches or the teachings of Professor 

olya; and in addition to dishonor, the commercial 
difficulties that would ensue, when our gold had fled 
the country, and we had been awamped with the sur- 

Ius silver of the world, present a horrible prospect 
* 2 sane man who knows anything of the facta of 
story. 

When our public debt was created, the legal tender 
money of this country, as everybody knew, consisted 
of two metals, at the rate of 371.25 grains of one (pure 
metal) and 23.22 grains of the other, to the dollar. 

In 1873, without the knowledge of the people, and, 
It la safe to say, without the knowledge of very man 
of the members of either Honee of Congress, throtgh 
the adoption of the Revised Statutes, one of these 
metals was dropped out of use as money. 

Now the value of money ia determined by Its quan- 
tity as compared with commodities, and the transac- 
tions performed by its use, 

If one metal, therefore, ls taken away—the other 
not being increased In quantity,—ite value will noces- 
sarily be enhanced. Take the public debts of the 
world, which are not much less than twenty thousand 
millions, and then throughout the werld demonetize 
allver, that le, take away the most abundant of the 
two metals in use as money, and the entire indebted- 
ness of the world would more than doubled by 
the elevation of the standard that measures them. 

Suppose, instead of being payable in silver at the 
rate of 371} grains, or gold at the rate of 23.22 ns 
to tha dollar, our debt had been made payable in 
cotton at ten cents a pound or wool at fifty cents, and 
it was found that we could produce cotton at ten centa 
per pound more easily than wool at fifty cents, and 
should propose to pay more of the debt in cotton than 
in wool, could the creditor come in and claim that be- 
cause wool was the more valuable, we should pay in 
woo! alone,—should, indeed, give up the cotton and 
induce other people also to give it up, and use wool 
only, so that the commodity he received should be 
vastly increased in value? ould Tax INDEX join 
the clamor of the creditor, and say of those who 
should insist upon payment according to the contract 
that— The dishonor as well as the dishonesty of 
poe? must be apparent to all simple-minded 
people 

ose people must be very simple-minded indeed 
to whom such a proceeding would appear dishonest, 

The tone of the ous press of the country in 
upholding the policy of changing the value of money, 
by appreciating it, to the great wrong of all debtors, 
fa inexplicable, and if not done so blindly might 
justly be characterized as shameful, It reminds one 
of the tone of the same press generally, twenty-five 
yeare ago, on the slavery question. 

The terrible consequences that are to follow when 
“gold has fled the country,” and we are “swamped” 
with allyer, is good imagination, but not so 
political economy, A. J. 

MARIETTA, O., Aug. 5, 1876. 


“TENDEBNESS OF HARD THEOLOGY,” 


This ts the title of an article written by Professor 
George N. Boardman, and printed in the 7 
ayear or twosince. The following quotation from 
an advocate of the dogma of limited atonement, writ- 
ten a hundred years „le adduced in evidence of 
the “‘tenderness’’ which Professor Boardman claims 
for what he very aia denominates hard theol- 

: “Why are Calvin's notions gloomy? Is it 
gloomy to believe that the greater part of the human 
race are made for endless happiness? There can, I 
think, be no reasonable doubt of the salvation of 
very young persons. If, as some who have versed 
themselves in this sort of speculations affirm, about 
one half of mankind die in infancy; and if, as In- 
dubltable evidence proves, a very considerable por- 
tion of the remaining half die in childhood; and If, 
as there is the strongest reason to think, many mill- 
ions of those who Hva to maturer years in every suc- 
cessive generation have their names written in the 
Book of Life,—what a small on, comparatively, 
of the human species falls under the decree of preter- 
ition or non-redemption.”’ 

What “tenderness” is here indeed! The author, 
having proved to hie own satisfaction that the greater 
part of the human family are to enjoy eternal hap- 
pinese, thinke that there is nothing “gloomy” in 
the fact that the large portion of the human ily 
not embraced in his ‘‘many millions in each succes- 
sive generation’ are to endure eternal misery. This 
is as though, having five brothers, four of whom 
had escaped from a burning building, he should 
illustrate his tenderness by shouting hallelajahe over 
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the four who were saved, and f no throbs of 
pity at the agonizing cries of the fifth perishing in 


the flames. ata sublime conception of the per- 
sonal God whom he worships does this writer dis- 
lay! How the noble soul is moved to bow in ador- 
reverence before the Almighty Being whose beat 
plan for saving his sentient creatures is to kill them 
off in infancy! Past human conception ls the In- 
effable gor of that plan of salvation” which in- 
volves 6 sorrow of this great fact of death in 
infancy for half the human race! Away with such 
gross rreyerence! Let ue know that premature 
oath le unnatural, not natural, the consequence of 
violating Nature’s laws, not the result of a Divine 
d 


ecree. 

That a man of thought and erudition should quote 
with approval such a passage as this, or that he 
should fall to detect the wretched want of tender- 
ness in all syetems of hard theology,” ia another 
illustration of how those who are bound in the vale 
of superstition by the chains of creed, and shrouded 
in the mist and fog of an ‘infallible authority,“ can 
only see as through a glass, durkly.“ O Rellgton, 
Religion, how many crimes against reason are com- 
mitted in thy name! B. F. Hueses. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


— —— (— 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

The subject of which 1 wish to treat has sufficient 
magnitude for volumes, but I intend extreme brevity. 
I have always been on the liberal side or in opposi- 
tion to Orthodox Christianity, and have been badiy 
worsted in argument by the assumption that Christ- 
ianity ie the parent of all civilization, including arta, 
sciences, manufactures, and especially education for 
the common people and Christian morality; which 
all wellinformed persons know is not true, but 
which, so far as my knowledge extends, is generally 
believed by the uncultured. neighbor of mine re- 
marked to me that he did not wish to unite himself 
with a church, but he wished to practise Christian 
morality. I asked him for his definition of Christian 
morality. He replied, "To live a sober, industrious, 
orderly life, and do as I would be done by.“ 

This is the popular idea that gives the Orthodox 
Church more power than all other causes combined. 
The bellef that there is no morality excepting what 
Jesus invented, and that the Bible is the only origi- 
nal exponent of morals, monopolizes the whole feld, 
and leaves all liberala or infidels with the vile, sup- 
posed to be aa immoral as they. 

But the opposite ie the fact. Christians as auch 
have no more morality than have Free Masons, or 
Odd Fellows. Each class has its own code; so have 
Buddhists, P 5, Mohammedans, and every other 
sect, The world has already suffered intensely from 
the effect of arbitrary codes of morality, much of 
which is superstition, though it may be called Christ- 
lan. We seldom find the word morality used by the 
religious press without the prefix “Christian’’: a fact 
which all liberals should note and rebuke on all ault- 
able occasions. True morality la living or acting in 
harmony with Nature's laws, of whatever description 
they may be. Christians have condemned astrono- 
my, geology, and almost every other revelation of 
Nature's laws since the Christian Era. This cry of 
“Christian Morality’ ia raised for affect, and the 
wonder with me is that the l!beral press says not 3 
word in rebuke, 

Yours traly, 

MONTPELIER, Ind. 


ꝗ— — — 
THE FATE IN STORE. 


“Our patriot fathers were Christian men. The 
were followers of the meek and lowly Jesus,” 8 
the aay ye of Auburn Prison, at our village celebra- 
tion. man in the crowd remarked to those near 
him that he had never heard before that Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine were so remarkably 

lous. What a comfort it is to reflect that men like 

E. Abbot or B. F. Underwood, should they render 
the country service, will be consigned to the affection- 
ate remembrance of posterity as eminent Christians 


of the most approved pattern 
P E. M. 


Bome NEGROES were listening to one of thelr color, 
as he read to them the proceedings of the Legislatare 
from the Constitution yesterday. When he got down 
to the bill “to protect and preserve unimpaired the 
right of trial by jury, old Si poke up and sald :— 

“What's dat mean? Who's agwine to hurt de 


u * 
3 Dat mesns a heap, I'm a tellin’ yer! Dats a 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


good thing!“ replied Pete. 
“Splane it, | Whars de nesserearyness fur 
it?” urged Si. 


“Wy, dis way,“ said Pete. Dar's a gemman down 
dar at de * what was on de jury de odder day, 
an' I hear him tellin’ how dat he didn't want ter 
‘gree wid de rest ob em; when a big feller came u 
and tole him ef he 1 in bout two secon’s 
dat he bust him wide open! what you t ink ob dat?“ 

The bill then received unanimous approval.— At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

— . M 

A HATER OF TOBACCO asked an old negro woman, 

the fumes of whose pipe were annoying to him, if she 


thought she was a Christian, ‘Yes, brudder, I’specta 
Iis” “Do you belleve in the Bible?” “Yes, brud- 
der.” “Do you know that there ia a passage in the 


Scriptures which says that ee ae shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven?” Tes, I've heard 
of It.“ Well, Chloe, you smoke, and you cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven, because there is noth- 
ing so unclean as the breath of a smoker, What do 
you say tothat?’’ Why, I ’specte to leave my breff 
behind when I go dar.“ ; 


j 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATEBONAGE 


of the liboral advertins blio is respect- 
* — for 3 — The attempt 


wih? its — character and principles, an 
thus h to the public an adye: g 


generous support. To this end, all improper 
or “blind” aire rairai 
tisements, and all advert 
to de fraudulent or unjust to any one, will be 
excluded from these columns. No outs will 
de admitted. 


Tas Ik must not be held responsible 

for any statoment made by advertisers, who 

in all cases accept the responsibility for 
their own statements, 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


rents a 4 Insertions, tpa per line, 
46 28 ét 51 s 66 “ 
“52 t 5 w 46 

On half -column advertisements, a discount 

of 10 per cent, will be made; on olumn 
ents, a discount of 26 per cent. 

On all advertisements for which cash is 

paid in advance, a further discount of 25 per 

Dent. on the total, as above calculated, will 
FRANOIS E. ABBOT, Edttor. 


10 ADVERTIS ERS. 


The following atates the experience of a 
@accessfal Bookseller who has advertised in 
Tus Io. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Sept. 20, 1872. 
To Tex Dmx Aso., Toled ee 


largely, E take pleasure 
have always obtained yery ie A re 
tarns—better in fact than from book adver 
tisemonts in any other paper I haye adver- 
teed in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ete resulta, but orders have frequently been 
Tacelved months the Insertion of the 
advertisomoent, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

0 


Tours truly, 
Hauwsy 8. Sri. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
@oced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 
No, 1 TREMONT PLAcs, 


Boston. 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT FL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
OSE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publiahing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It 1 the object of THE INDEX to give public 
@iterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
est matured thought of the age on all religious 
ons, and to apply it directly to the social 
end political amelioration of society. 


Mts odited by FRANCIS K ABBOT, with the 
Sollowing list of Editorial Contributors m- 


©. B. PFROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Masa, 
WILLIAM H. SPENOEE, Sparta, Wis. 
Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
@EORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. OLARE, Florence, Mass. 


Every liberalshould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the dest popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
tag church-member, should subscribe for it, aa 
Se clearest, most candid, and most scholarly ar- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
asd Evangelical Christiantty, and aa the best 
mans of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
leave to mest in the future. 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
beading article, which alone is worth the price of 
eme yoar’s subscription. 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
S better to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
r January 4, 1873, sayz: “That the want of a 

Sarnal ontirely devoted to Rallgton in the widest 
duns of the word should do felt in America—that 
wach a Journal should have been started and so 
Beworfally supported by the best minds of your 
eountry,—is a good signof thetimes, There ts no 
@uch journal in England, France, or Germany; 
‘Bough the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: ‘I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEE witb increasing interest." 

Bond §3.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
onthe on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 


No. 1 Tremont Place Boston. 


PUBLICOATITION SIND E X TRACT 8.1 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. | 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1872. 86 cent, (Four or more, 2 
cents each.) Contains essaya by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,“ by C. D. B. Mills on“‘Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on Te Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Oonnor, Oelis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Aloott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet 
ing, 1878. Went. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion tn Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm, O, Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporta of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform,“ of Dr, Bartol's essay on The 
Beligious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
lam, and of the statements by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
epective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as Christian,“ “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Cbristian,”"—togetber with the Secrets- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglase, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings qf Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm, O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas, 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8, Morse. 


Religions of Chins, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. W cents, 


Besson and Hevelation, by Wiliam J. 
Potter, 10 cents. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 


Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
80 cents; of one hundred, $1.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1672 is 
quite limited, Orders by mau may be md- 
dceased either Free Religious Association, 
No, 1 Tremont Pisco, Boston,“ or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mase, 


WH. J. POTTER Ses, F, A. 4. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and ‘Modern Principles.“ Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
Tread ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tra, and] admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 2—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presenta conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Eal- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents, 


No. 8.— Letture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments, New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 13 copios $1.00. 


No. Christian Propegandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Fucts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00, 


No. B.— 80d in the Constitution,” by 
Rey. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copios $1.00. 


No. s. —- The Sabbath,’ by Parker Pills- 
bury, denonnces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No, 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
cents copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
centa; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9.—The Christian Ameondmont, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Eyan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10,—TKhe Dmpeachmont of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot, Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any one 
who will distribute tt, in packages of from 
vo to one hundred ooptes. 


Noll.—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the ides of God. 
Price 10 centa; 13 copies §1.00. 


No. 12—Is Romanism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven. Price 
D cents; 12 copies 60 cente. 


No. 14. — A Study of Religioni The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itaelf 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolntion, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, ts 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT Prox, 
Bostou, Maas. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 


A 
No. I Tremont Pisce, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion; 

To foster a nobler apirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for alavery, character for cread, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianimm 
for nectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall de the aim of all private and 
public activities, 


In addition to its general objects, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and o- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of occlesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Btatutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with tho National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical atm of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a groat NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to Increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of s valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinne to be furnished by the well-known en- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ences, communications, extracts from valns- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellansous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most libera] terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX ia Three Dol» 
lara a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tox, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 


AT 


PUBLISHERS? 


PRICEN! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK In the subjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as podsible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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THE INDEX --AUGUST 24, 1876. 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


IT 


1, Patriotic ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

2. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League, 

3. PROTEST of the Leagae against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays, 

4. CONSTITUTION and List of Officers. 

5. Exrsacrs from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

‘This is the Liberal’s beet 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United Btates 
with reference to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
nous distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Secularization, 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lib- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what is wanted; it laye down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
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THE SECULAR REVIEW. 


4 JOURNAL OF DAILY LIFE. 
Edited by GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, 


The Secular Review in a new Journal of 
new subjecta; and of familiar subjects 
treated ina fresh way. It will seek to recast 
old forms of propagandism which now ex- 


haust earnestness without produc’ the 
fruit of advancement. In Education, it will 
show that Secular principle implies ate- 


ness of instruction, and not confilct with re- 
lgious conviction. InCodperation, that new 
force of Industry which attains competency 
—.—— Le and effaces inequality 
by 8 Du fortunei (which has now no or- 
London), The Secular Review will 
Eivooate the re-inatitution of Labor Ex- 
ohanges— killed by their success forty years 
bons and more than ever useful now to 
ands to whom other forms of Codpera- 
tion are unknown, irksome, or pat fn oer] 
In Politics, Tha Secular will odhtend 
tor Radical ascendancy 1 4 be open 1 of 
principle, and not d cp by ca- 
—45 th ite ene- 


pricious or spite-born 

In Religion, Secularism substitutes 
tbe piety of ulnese for the barren doc- 
trine of the usefulness of ple maintain- 
ing always that there is not, and never was, 
any real antagonism between the sincerity 
of Free Thought and the oniy —— 
Sor of religion—the Religion o ty. The 

not the rival, of any similar Jour- 

1E The Secular Review 


will be a fighting pa- 
per, E error, without per- 
sonally those who hold tt, pot a disce 50 ud 
to be such, It will regard the ad 
as an enemy, but aa A friend, aiding, n the 
search after truth, Afraid of no topic, The 
Secular Review will see in the boldest specu- 
lation but the hand of Intellect, adventu- 
rously feeling for Reality in the dark. This 
Journal main resent Constructive 


eaa 1 ao 
wor! ve 

ma ablation 10 the material ‘tar Sremont 
of Life. For readers, The Secular Re- 
view will look among those men and women 


AL | who know how to be daring without being 


irreverent, fearless without being careless, 
and unconventional without bein foolish, 

Weekly, one Tear. Ad- 
„ 236 h firar 
London W. U., England. 
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Extracts from the Constitution 


—OFr THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


r OBJECT. 


ARTICLE IL—Tho general lens of the 
National Liberal League shall be to sccom- 
push the Tora, n uor nen 
AND BTATE: to the ond 


on vine A i — aea a 
om, Sites, and protherbood 1. 20 aad ‘hr 
man life, may be — protected, = 
perpetuated. 
MEMBERSHIP, 


ARBTIOLE . possua Ti who shall 


tok coe — by the reas = 


to a certifiaate, 
Becre LAA asy aean maem ber of tA N — 


certificate as a life-member, 

present as members at the ths Cantennga Com. 
gress of * at which this * 
waa adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter- members of the National Libera 
League, 

ABTIOLE V—. .. All 2 embers 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
. ney yn all ey Penny — delegates 
rom local auxiliary Liberal or 
ized in socordanc:e with pgs 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled L 
seats and votes in the Annual Con 
Annual members of the National L 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 

LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 

ARTICLE XIII.—The Board of Directors 
shall have authori R receive 
a written application ei ed by ten or more 

ersons and accompanied by dollars, to 

jae a charter for the formation of a local 
anxillary Liberal League, 

ARTICLE XYV.—Looal anxiliary Liberal 
Longas organized under charters issued by 
the Board of Directors shall be absolu 


ser shall be simply to apn them in cordial 
fellowship and oration of the 
freest kind with the National 


Bienes, shall p —.— 
no more pore ks or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinalo of the words 


themselves. 


5 „ 9 Every local Lib- 
e 
ne pro lons of this Constitution shall be 

enti ed * send its President and gere- 
848 three other members as delegates 
e Annual Congress, 


Certificates of Membership 
AND 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible, But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Heligiows Rights and Liberties 


Enroll bis name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League. 

And let the live Liberals of 


BVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A UHABRTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the noc- 
essary papers are prepared, 

Before New Year, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 


“@OD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every hon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot the people's most sacred rights of con- 
science. It is time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it, 

Per order of the Directors of the Nationat 
TAberal Leasgus : 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Proident 
R. H. RANNEY, Secretary. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE "PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.“ 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolately equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to onjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confacians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all lawa and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religions 
rights and Ilberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and iiberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
tuny the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
zens are not the ‘‘onemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ars in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really ‘enemies of morality," unite Church and 
State in proportion to thoir sucosss, and, no matter how 
igmorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligions rights and liberties, by encouraging the free mova- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check~ 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it das not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con” 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Onuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teschen, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes aa wicked as it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church bas the loast claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 


Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of . 


churches; its sole office is to establiah civil society om the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental idea on which It Is balt, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOLE 1. 
SO IO 1,—Neither Co nor any State shall make 
any law an establishment of r on, or favor- 


ing an; 
— thereof 


sects or 
speech or of 
ably to assemble and to petition 
dresa of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No religious teat shall ever be required asa 
oondition of suffrage, or as a 8 to any office or 
public trust, in any Btate. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or disqualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered tent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
Teotly to the peppers of any religious soolety or body of 
which he or she is not a voluntary member. 

Sxorion 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , shall lovy any tax, or make any grant, or 
appropriation, for the sapport or in aid, of any church, 
rr us sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or tnculcated, 
or in 7 hrel — 12 de . or tor * 
support, or in , Of any religious charity or 0 
an sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. rn 

ECTION 4.—Congresa shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


e people peace- 
e Governman for a re- 


GLIMPSES. 


Last SUNDAY, the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
liberation of Abner Kneeland from the Boston jall, 
where he had been confined sixty days for blas- 
phemy,“ was celebrated at Investigator Hall, in the 
Paine Memorial Building. Mr. Seaver delivered the 
opening address. 

FOR THE INSTBUCTION of those shallow observers 
of the time who think the school question la merely 
got up as a good political cry,” we reprint this week 
three late extracts from the Tribune on the educational 
queation in England, France, and this country. The 
school is to be the great battle-fleld for the deelslon 
of a controversy infinitely more important, with re- 
spect to the permanence and magnitude of the interests 
involved, than whether Hayes or Tilden is to be the 
next President of the United States. We are by no 
means indifferent to the issues Involved in this latter 
question; but the fesue Involved in the former is 
whether American institutions are to be healthfully 
developed or to fall into gradual decay and death. 

Mn. WILLIAN LITTLE, of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, who represents that State on the Executive 
Committee of the National Liberal League, is a mem - 
ber of the Manchester School Board, and has more 
than once made a spirited attempt to secure the dis- 
continuance of Bible-reading in the public schools. 
The Mirror and American of August 10, reports a 
meeting of the Board at which a disgraceful attempt 
was made to cut off free discussion on this subject. 
Mr. Hall declared that he did not wish to discuss 
the question, and that the people did not wish it dis- 
cussed.” The result was an adjournment of the 
Board. We hope the matter will not be allowed to 
rest, Mr, Little commands our admiration by his 
pluck and persistency, and we hope yet to record the 
triumph of his just cause, 

Tu RIVALRIES among the great Evangelical sects 
are yielding to the demands of self-interest, and con- 
rolldatlon ie the order of the day. The Tribune of 
August 24 publishes the joint announcement of the 
two Boards of Commissioners, appointed by the 
“Methodist Episcopal Church“ (North) and the 
“Methodist Episcopal Ohurch South“ that the breach 
between these two immense organizations is healed, 
and that they will henceforth be one. This the Or- 
thodox Tribune styles the crowning religious event 
of the Centennial year.“ What does it portend for 


the liberals? Exactly what the junction between 
Gen. Crook and Gen. Terry portends for Sitting 
Bull. The Church Militant knows enough to learn 
the art of scientific warfare—concentration and vic- 
tory; the liberale still practise the method of savages 
isolation and defeat. In this the Church shows the 
superior brains; and brains win in this world. 


HERE Is an amusing case of litigation: Judge 
and jury have been worrying over a dog-case in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Nothing could have been simpler than 
the issue of fact. A negro stole » Newfoundland 
dog ; but the law in regard to property in dogs always 
has been past finding out. The prisoner's counsel 
argued that, under the common law, dog-stealing was 
not a crime or an indictable offence, and that no stat- 
ute exists in Tennessee making dog-stealing a pun- 
lahable offence, such as larceny. Judge Adams held 
that the stealing of a dog was not a larceny or an in- 
dictable offence, and that the demurrer of the defend- 
ant to the indictment on this ground was good. The 
Attorney-General then raised the point that the 
collar on the dog was personal property, and the de- 
fendant could be held to anawer for theft; but the 
adroit attorney on the other side retorted that the 
negro took the dog, and that it was the dog, and not 
the negro, that was responsible for the collar. The 
prisoner was finally discharged. Now, the old quos- 
tion comes up, If e dog is not property, is the dog - tax 
constitutional?“ Why did not the Attorney-General 
concede at once to the adrolt attorney on the other 
Bide” that the dog was Indeed responsible for the col- 
lar; that the dog and this responsibility were abso- 
lutely inseparable; that, when the aegro took the 
dog, he also took the responsibility” which was in- 
separable from the dog; and that therefore the negro 
was “responsible for the collar’? Why don’t they 
appoint a more quick-witted Attorney-General in 
Memphis? 

Tee New Yore Sratre Republican Convention 
adopted a platform at Saratoga, on August 23, which 
declared that the Democratic party is false on the 
question of the safety of the schools, for the solid 
Democratic vote in the United States Senate defeated 
an adequate amendment to protect the school system 
from sectarian attack“ Is the Republican party 
about to take up that Protestant Evangelical amend- 
ment, Bible clause and all, as & party measure? If 
s0, we can promise the Republican party the loss of 
every liberal voter who comprehends the perilous 
situation. The Democrats In the Senate doubtless 
voted as they did to conciliate the Catholics; and the 
Republicans, doubtless, to conciliate the Protestants. 
Neither party regards the Liberals, because they are 
unorganized. But the Democrats voted right on that 
amendment, saving the country from inconceivable 
disaster at Jeast for a while; and the Repnblicans 
yoted wrong. Our advice to every man who prizes 
his religious liberty, and knows that it depands on 
completing the separation of Church and State, is to 
watch the two great parties keenly as to the attitude 
they take towards that Bible-worshipping amend- 
ment, and to vote against any party which favors it. 
We know the great importance of the issues confus- 
edly involved in the Presidential election of this 
autumn; but we cast no vote for any party which 
strikes a deadly blow at the very heart of the Con- 
stitution, Put the above declaration of the New 
York Republicans aide by side with the passage we 

uote in this week’s editorial from the Christian 
— note thelr sympathetic joy in this ade- 
quate amendment.“ Is Tae INDEX alone to ralse 
an indignant volce against the half-cunning, half- 
stupid assassination of the Constitution? Is nobody 
else astute enough to see that this adequate amend- 
ment” is nothing but the Christian Amendment be- 
hind a mask? Then may the great god Luck save 
the liberties of the American people; for it has not 
wit enongh to save its own! 
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SAvs THE New York Sun, referring to former 
statements it had made on the school question: “The 
little cloud, at that time not bigger than a man’s 
hand, now begins to cast ita dark and threatening 
shadow over the land.“ TRE Inpex pointed out 
thie cloud when it was not so big as a man's finger, 
and is still supposed by some to have Invented the 
cloud altogether, They think there ia not going to 
be much of a shower,” 

THE FINANCIAL Loss in which the bigoted Sabba- 
tarlanlsm of the United States Centennial Commission 
has Involved the country ought to be well understood. 
It costs something to be fanatical in this case; the 
gross receipts have been diminished one-seventh at 
least, probably one fourth, by shutting the Exhibition 
to the common people on Sundays. Says the New 
York Sun: The Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phla is half over, and the total receipts so far fail to 
reach one million dollars, The capital invested in 
the enterprise is $8,500,000. The running expenses 
for the one hundred and fifty-nine days are estimated 
by competent judges to be about $1,500,000, There- 
fore, to pay for itself and return the money advanced 
by the Government and by private subscribers to the 
stock, the gross receipta muat be $10,000,000, In other 
words, the dally attendance during the remaining 
half of the Exhibition must be nine times as great as 
it was during the first half. Wedo not know how to 
exprers our admiration for the hopeful cheerfulness 
with which our Philadelphia friends coatinue to 
speak of the enterprise as a financial success.“ 

TSE FOLLOWING paragraph from the Sun respeet- 
ing Mr. Kerr, the late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, may be of interest: “In religious mats 
ters Mr. Kerr was a liberal thinker, He might be sald 
to have been arationallat, accepting nothing which did 
not bear the impress of probability. Without admit- 
ting the divinity of Jesus Christ, he was an advocate 
of his code of morals. To be honest and true and 
just was in his belief to be a good Christian. A short 
time before his death he was visited by Rev. Mr. 
Harris, president of the female semiuary at Staunton, 
who, with a view to sounding him as to his religious 
views, asked, ‘I hopa you are prepared for a better 
life hereafter, Mr. Kerr?“ The reply was a prompt 
inclination of the head In the affirmative. Again the 
minister asked, ‘I trust you have a firm falth In the 
merits of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ?’ After 
a moment’s hesitation in which he seemed to be 
carefully welghing the question, Mr. Kerr shook his 
head slowly. Finding that Speaker Kerr could not 
carry on a conversation, Mr. Harris promised to pray 
for him, to which Mr, Kerr whispered, ‘I thank you.’ 
To Mr. Cox's inquiry whether he was content to die, 
he nodded a tranquil assent.” 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mall-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This ie an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to Increase lta cir- 
enlatlon among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render In this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
represents. 


THE REPUBLICAN PABTY AND THE 
SCHOOL QUESTION. 


It ia high time to look sharply at the record of the 
Republican party with reference to the echool ques- 
tion, to the end that their probable action next win- 
ter, in case they carry the November election, may 
be comprehended by the really liberal voters of the 
United States, We wish to be distinctly understood: 
by really liberal voters“ we mean those who will 
vote, under any and all circumstances, for secular 
achoole in a secular State—for the prohibition of 
al) Bible-reading and religious worship by song or 
prayer In schools sustained by general taxation. All 
other voters are illiberal and sectarian, since they 
would give to Evangelical Protestants or to Catholics 
an unjust superiority in civil affairs over Jews, free- 
thinkers, and all non-Christians, whose equal rights 
they would thus unhesitatingly trample under foot. 

Thia school issue is of supreme importance in the 
eyes of every long-headed citizen who can discern the 
ultimate results of auch a vicious public policy, and 
will determine the November votes of thousands, 
An intelligent physician in Maine writes to us thus 
under date of August 30:— 

„The liberale should organize in such a manner 
as to constitute a corps de reserve, and determine to 
cast their votea only for the candidates of either 
party that will promise to advocate impartial] justice 
to all classes, aud to vote for no man that is In favor 
of special privileges to any class, eect, or opinion, 
The liberals are supposed to be too weak to cause 
their rights to be respected; but let them show that 
a few votes in a town throughout the whole country 
may decide an election, and we shall see a change. 
The Democrats in the Senate voted In favor of the 
Catholic interest because the Papiata are their con- 
stituents, I never carried a Democratic vote in my 
life, but will hereafter vote for no Republican that 
will not advocate a secular amendment or leave the 
Constitution as it is,” 


That subscriber has a clear head and a brave heart, 
and gives advice which we commend to the most 
serious consideration of our readers, Another wrote 
to us thus from Connecticut on the very same day: 

“I have stolen the thunder from yonr editorial on 
‘The Defeated Amendment,’ and written an article 


to be published in our village paper, The editor has 
promised to print it next week, as I desired,” 


Let every liberal who is in earnest ln this momen- 
tous cause do something as practical and wise on its 
behalf! 

Now we have always voted the Republican ticket, 
though we have freely ‘‘scratched”’ it as we pleased. 
On the financial, the civil service, and the Southern 
questions, we still sympathize with the Republican 
party ln the maln; but we mean to scrutinize its po- 
aition most keenly on the school issue, and shall 
refuse to vote for Hayes and Wheeler, unless con- 
vinced that the Republican party will prove sound 
on that. And the signs so far are not favorable to 
an expectation of such soundness, 

1, The seventh plank of the platform adopted by 
the National Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 
on June 15, was as follows :— 

“The public school system of the several States la 
the bulwark of the American Republic; and witha 
view to its security and permanence we recommend 
an amendment to the Conatitution of the United 
States, forbidding the application of any public funds 
or property for the benefit of 1 school or institu- 


tion under sectarian control, real cheering, con- 
tinulng several minutes, |’? 


For ‘‘sectarian’’ read ‘‘Catholic,’’ and you proba- 
bly have the full meaning of that ambiguous seventh 
plank, which ia so worded as to catch (if possible) 
the Evangelical and the Liberal votes at the same 
time. We do not propose to take a ride on any ele- 
phant whose trunk cannot be distinguished from its 
tall. We intend to know in which direction the 
animal is to move, before we take our seat on its 
back. 

2. The New York State Republican Convention 
declared at Saratoga, on August 23, that 'the Demo- 
cratic party is falee on the question of the safety of 
the schools, for the solid Democratic vote in the 


United States Senate defeated an adequate amend- 
ment to protect the school syatem from sectarian 
attack.“ 

Mark that word adequate—do not forget it! An 
“adequate amendment, forsooth, which covertly 
recognizes the DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE, 
and thus overthrows the grand secularism of the 
United States Constitution, by which slone your 
religious liberty is guaranteed ahd protected, in 
order to give to the Orthodox Protestant party su- 
preme and permanent control of the whole public 
school system! 

8. In the Ohlo campaign of 1875, Governor Hayes, 
now the candidate of the Republican party for Presi- 
dent of the United States, made thie emphatic dec- 
laration in a public speech :— 

“The State must support or ‘encourage schools,’ 
and schools are manifestly a means to promote a 
more Important end. That end ls ‘religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge’ (as declared in the great funda- 
mental law for the North-Weatern Territory, en- 
acted by Congress in 1787), the equivalent of ‘good 

overnment.’ Now the proposition to banish the 

ible from the schools is a blow at this end—really 
discards the end, so far aa ‘religion and morality’ are 
concerned, while the means—the schoole—are main- 
tained, It ia idle to urge that there will be ‘religton 
and morality’ without the Bible. That was not the 
intention of the original parties to the compact. 
They understood too well the true foundation of the 
State. They were skilled workmen, and fresh from 
similar taske, They intended that personal and 
property rights should be secured and made forever 
safe by the great triangular basis laid down in the 
Ordinance, 

“As a citizen, I have a right to insist that that 
basis and pledge shall be respected and preserved. 
All that is asked is that the Bible may be read in the 
schools. It can and will explain its own precepta, 
Comment is not needed to make it the standard and 
umpire of the popular conscience. To drive it out of 
the achool-house is a stigma and an ineult. 

“What le the witness-stand, the jury-room, or the 
judicial bench worth without the vanction of the 

ble operating on the public conscience? D e- 
the book as unfit for our children to read in school, 
and its AUTHORITY over the conscience is gone. 
This destroys the very foundations so carefully laid 
the ORGANIC LAW. A single generation thus trained 
will be enough to accomplish that result. Aaa cit- 
izen, I demand a faithful observance and respect for 
the organic principles which gave the State of Ohlo 
her birth. If these principles don’t sult other people, 
let them remain East of the Ohio River, or go West. 
They kuew what our organic law was before they 
came here—or might have known it upon proper in- 

uiry. I don’t propose to have them undermine the 
oundations and pull the house down around our cars 
without at least a protest.“ 


To those liberala who see no danger at all in per- 
mitting the defeated Constitutional amendment of 
the Senate to be revived and adopted next winter, we 
put this one pertinent question: if Governor Hayes 
could conjure all this Orthodox and snti-republican 
doctrine out of the vague and abstract word ‘‘relig- 
ion,” as used in the Ordinance of 1787, bow much 
more of the same sort, and worse, would not his 
party conjure out of the definite and concrete word 
“Bible,” If used in the Constitution of the United 
States? Tou perceive that, if you give the inch, Gov- 
ernor Hayes is swift to seize the ell. And he is the 
elected representative of the Republican party! Are 
we so “childlike and bland” as to let the word 
“Bible” into the Constitution, and then trust our re- 
Iigious liberties and rights to such Interpreters as 
these? If the bare word “religion” can be puffed 
out into an explicit and solemn ordinance that good 
government“ is impossible without Bible-reading in 
the public schools—that the “authority” of the Bible 
ls the “‘very foundation” of the organic law“ that 
“morality” is destroyed, if the Bible is not legally 
made the standard and umpire of the popular con- 
science,’’—can you not see that the word Bible,“ if 
once permitted to be smuggled into the Constltation, 
will be construed to ordain the entire creed of Evan- 
gelical Protestantism? Do you not see that the Sen- 
ate amendment, with its artful and sinister Bible- 
clause, was the Christian Amendment itself in a cun- 
ning disguise? And yet here is Governor Hayes all 
ready to help make it an Irrevocable part of the Con- 
stitution! For in the light of the above extract must 
we read this paseage in his letter of acceptance: 

“The resolution with respect to the public achool 
system II. e., the seventh plank of the Cincinnati 
platform] is one which should receive the hearty su 
port of the American people. Agitation upon this 
subject is to be apprehended until by Constitutional 
amendment the schools are placed at bay [sic], and 
all danger of sectarian control or interference {s 
passed. The Republican party is pledged to secure 
such an amendment,” 

That is, pledged to a Bible amendment! 

4. The Hon. William A. Wheeler, candidate of the 
Republican party for Vice-President of the United 
States, delivered a public speech at St. Albans, Ver- 
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mont, on August 25, in which he made the following 
startling avowal:— 

“Republicans of St. Albans, you honor the cause 
of which I am just now a prominent representative. 
I was placed in nomination as the Republican nom- 
inee for Vice-President, in the National Convention, 
by the action of the States of Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, It ise the greatest honor of my life that the 
Republicans of these States deem me sufficiently 
grounded In the New England faith to be one of the 
representatives of their ideas in the pen canvass. 
[Applauss.] In the matter of my faith they have 
made no mistake. [Applause. believe in New 
England, I belleve in Plymouth Rock, for they are 
convertibla terms. One of the moat gifted of New 
England women has sald that Plymouth Rock is no 
quartz; it la a perfect stone cut out of the mountain 
without handa, and — ATA ＋ 2 — pone 
coming a great mountain, ng the whole e m 
Every church, every school-house, every town-house, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has Plymouth Rock 
for its foundation stone, Wherever freedom aims a 
musket, or raises a standard, or sings a song, or 
makea a protest, there is Plymouth Rock, m, 
the Church, the school house, the town-house—these, 
my friends, form the very cardinal principles of the 
kepublican party.” 

The “Church,” then, le one of the “very cardinal 
principles of the Republican party”! And it is this 
party's candidate for the Vice-Presidency who dellb- 
erately avows It, in a careful electioneering speech 

Ponder all these things long and well, you who 
perceive the multiplying and ominous signs that the 
Republican party le identifying itself with ORTHO- 
DOX CHRISTIANITY IN Polrrics, and who know that 
“the end of these things ia death“ to all religious lib- 
erty. Do not rashly rush to the Democratic party; 
that would be leaping out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Distrust both parties, and make it known 
In every way that, come what may, You will cast 
your votes for no candidate for any office who ls 
wavering or treacherous in hia support of the secular 
principle of EQUAL Ron IN RELIGION FOR ALL. 
Politicians may say what they please: this principle, 
now incarnated in the Constitution, soon to be as- 
sailed and perhape mardered in the house of its pre- 
tended friends, is in the utmost peril at thie very mo- 
ment, and must be saved from the politicians firet of 
all. If lost by your apathy, or your timidity, or your 
selfiahness, how can you complain when you find 
yourselves the first to suffer, to be despised, to be In- 
solently trampled under foot? If there is any man- 
hood in the liberal element of this country, any pride 
or courage or heroism or self-respect, it must speedily 
assert itself; it must speedily organize itself all over 
the land. 

For one, we are resolyed to cast a consclenee 
vote” next November; for the crisis ts not coming“ 
rr 13 HERE! 


— ——⅞ —- — 
A LETTER FROM ME. UNDERWOOD. 


The subjoined letter is commended to the atten- 
tion of all who have watched the signs of the times 
closely enough to perceive the imminent danger of 
such Congressional legislation next winter as will de- 
stroy the religious neutrality of the United States 
Constitution, and practically betray the government 
into Evangelical propagandism. The advice of Mr. 
Underwood le given by one who has travelled exten- 
sively over the whole country, has achieved a most 
remarkable success as a lecturer on behalf of liberal 
principles, and is qualified to understand the present 
crisis better, probably, than any other in the field. 
We wish’ him abundant success in hla great work of 
arousing the freedom-lovers of the United States to a 
thorough comprehension of thie crisis and to the 
combined action which it requires; and we Invite 
special attention to his announcement on our last 


page. 
THE NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE. 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

I hope your earnest appeals to the liberals of the 
country in behalf of the National Liberal League 
will not be allowed to pass unheeded, Its principles 
are reasonable and just; the work lt aima to accom- 
plish is thoroughly practical; its Influence la greatly 
needed to resiat ecclesiastical encroachments and to 
make complete the separation of Church and State 
by putting our whole political system on a purely sec- 
nlar basis. There is nothing narrow or sectarian 
about it. The movement has not been inaugurated 
for the dissemination of any religious doctrine or 
philosophical speculations, but rather for the protec- 
tion of all—Christians and non-Christians, spiritual- 
iets and materialistas, theists and athelsts—in the en- 
joyment and advocacy of their respective beliefs, 
without favoritism or persecution in any form what- 
ever from the State. No person, in joining the 
League, in expected to give up the advocacy of his re- 
ligious views, whatever they are; he is required sim- 


ply to use his influence for the removal of all disabil- 
ities on account of opinions, the abrogation of all 
laws that discriminate In favor of or against any par- 
ticular religious beliefs, and for the encouragement 
of such measures as are needed to secure to all their 
equal rights and impartial religious liberty. He who 
says this is a narrow movement, if he be sincere, 
must be an ignoramus whose influence on neither 
one side nor the other can amount to much, 

A certain clasa of liberals there is whose hearty 
sympathy and vigorous ald, owlng to an inefficient 
temperament and negative character, can hardly be 
expected. There le also another class which we 
shall have to excuse on the ground that it lives al- 
most wholly in the world of speculation and abstrac- 
tion, and has a constitutional Inaptitude to project it- 
self out upon the field of active effort. But to those 
liberala who delight to act sa well as to think, whose 
positive nature and strong sympathy with humanity 
inspire them with confidence that by their efforte 
they can make the world better than they found it, 
who recognize among the reforms of the day the im- 
portance of the one the National Liberal League bas 
been organized to advance, and have the disinterest- 
edness to render aid to a noble movement without 
the expectation of pay in dollars and cents,—to such 
liberals we must look for encouragement and coöper- 
ation in the accomplishment of this work. Let liber- 
als contribute to the movement by pen and voice and 
by money. Let them organize Liberal Leagues*in 
every city and town where it is possible. There 
ought to be five hundred Liberal Leagues represented 
at the next Congress of the National Liberal League, 

In à few weeks I shall start out on a lecturing tour 
through the West, during which I hope, with the as- 
sistance of liberal friends, to organize Leagues in all 
the places I visit, I hope other lecturers will be Im- 
pressed with the importance of this work, 

To you, Mr. Abbot, the movement ie largely in- 
debted for the strength and importance It has already 
acquired, and I am but one of many who feel thank- 
ful to you for the great ability and unyielding persist- 
ency with which, in apite of apathy and fault-find- 
ing from one aide, and the cry of ‘‘bigot’’ and “‘fa- 
natic” from the other, you have presented the De- 
mands of Liberalism’’ and urged them upon the at- 
tention of the liberal public. 

Respectfully, B. F. UNDEBWooD, 

THORNDIKE, Mass., Aug. 27, 1876. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY B. C. 


Mr. Wendell Phillips made the firet N 
speech of his life last Saturday evening, at Lowell, 
advocating the election of General Butler as member 
of C and of Hayes for the Presidency. Mr. 
Phillips waved 'the bloody shirt’ with considerable 
vigor, and although he could not help putting in a 
favorable word for “the rag baby,“ went so far as to 
declare that he did not care whether we bad a specie 
basia or a rag baby, “until we find out whether we 
have our flag assured us forever as an emblem of lib- 
erty and freedom.“ He belleves that most of the 
talk about civil-service reform “ie ignorance or 
knavery“; declares that the national government la 
as honest as the av of merchants; and would 
have as few officers as possible who are not elected by 
the people. Every postmaster, for instance, should 
be elected by tha men who take thelr letters from the 
post-office."’ People go for General Butler,“ he 
asserts, ‘‘because they want W capacity, and 
courage in public oficials.” Mr. Phillipe’ speech 
might be simply amusing were it not for the fact that 
it wae delivered before the Hayes and Wheeler Club 
of Lowell, at a meeting presided over by the chairman 
of the Republican City Committee, in view of which 
fact we are sure that not a few simple-minded people 
who have been inclined to vote for Hayes and 
Wheeler will begin to ask the question, How can a 
party be trusted to give us honesty in administration, 
reform in the civil-service, and an early resumption 
of specie payments, when its authorised representa- 
tives countenance and applaud the political tom-fool- 
erles of Phillips and Butler? The latter worthy, by 
the way, made a speech at the aame meeting, in which 
he advised his-hearers not to believe anything said 
pe the character of candidates sixty days before 
election. This plece of advice, coming from the 
meek and innocent Butler, is enough to make the 
devil writhe with mortification, for he could never 
expect to equal it, 


Strict Republicans, in some of the Massachusetts 
districts, are likely to have a hard time this autumn 
in settling the question of duty, when they vote for 
members of Congress, In one district, for instance, 
they are almost sure to be compelled to choose be- 
tween Butler, a nominal Republican and party can- 
didate, and Tarbox, an able lawyer, a firm Unionist, 
a rigid bard-money man, and an honest Democrat. 
In another district, in all Lr A the choice will 
lie between the rhetorical and ‘‘ailvery” Banks or 
Mr. Roland G. Usher, a Butler manager, on the one 
hand, and on the other, that thorough gentleman, 
scholar, historian, and life-long Democrat, Mr, Rich- 


ard Frotbingham. Plain who seldom attend 
caucuses, and party men who belleve in the nallen- 
able right to bolt, will have little diffleulty in deciding 
with regard to either of the above cases, 


As we are numbered with those who are obliged to 
read carefully the political news of each day, and will 
continue to do so until after the next election, we 
wish the Republican managers would have the kind- 
ness to change somewhat their method of conduc’ 
the campaign. From Morton, in Indiana, to Wheel- 
er, In Vermont, or to Blaine and Ingersoll, in Maina, 
we hear nothing but the old story of Democratic 
wickedness and the other old story of the record of 
Republican virtues, while between the two stories, or 
after them, comes a fearful shaking of the bloody 
shirt. To endure this sort of thing for two months 
longer seems wellnigh Impossible. We beg leave to 
B t, therefore, a few new topies,—that Mr. 
Blaine, for instance, should tell us from what soures 
he finally got the money with which to pay hie cam- 

aign expenses, when he was eo extremely “short” a 
ew years ; that Mr. Morton should tell us on 
which side of the financial fence be ezpeets to stand 
on the Ist of January, 1879; that Professor Seelye 
should expound the moral principles which allows 
trustees to pay over money to those for whom he nev- 
er held it in trust; that Mr. ke should tell us in 
what manner we can best ‘salute the august majesty 
of the people,“ when the people do not happen to 
want us for a Representative; and that Republican 
stump speakers in general should tel) us the preclee 
meaning of civil-service reform, and the exact rela- 
tion between a party's platform and the actions of ita 
officials or the opinions of its voters. 


The Democrats, as we write, are acting in an 
amazingly stupid manner with regard to the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for Governor of New York, The 
State Convention met, nominated Mr. Horatio Sey- 
mour, took a recess of one day in order to allow Mr. 
Seymour to consider the nomination, and then ad- 
journed with the understanding that be consented 
to be their candidate, And it now appears that Mr, 
Seymour not only refused to allow his name to go 
before the Convention, but that he sent a telegram 
declining the nomination—which telegram the man- 
agers of the Convention suppressed,—and that he 
will not now accept the nomination, being, in fact, 
from serious physical illness, prohibited from doing 
so. It is now generally accepted as a foregone con- 
clusion that the presidential election will deter- 
mined by the vote of the State of New York, the 
electoral votes of all other States being about equally 
divided between the two candidates. Under the cir- 
cumatances, the action of the Republicans in refus- 
ing to nominate Mr. Evarts was stupid in the ex- 
treme; and now the Democrats, by their persist- 
ency In sticking to Seymour, as though be were the 
only straw in reach of a drowning crowd, are pu 
themeelves in a ridiculous attitude, which may 
the lose of all the chances which the Republicans 
have ao freely given them, 


Over two hundred clerks have already been dis- 
charged from the Departments at Washington, and 
about five hundred more are to follow them by the 
10th of October next. These discharges arc said to 
be made necessary by the reduction In appropriations 
ordered by the last Congress, and we have no doubt 
but that the business of the Departments can be 
carried on as well without as with the former exces- 
sive number of clerks, We do not object to the dis- 
charge, therefore, but to the manner in which It Is 
made. No allowance le made for age or ability or 
period of service. Men who are seventy years of 

and who have been in continuous service for 
fifty years are discharged, while young and com- 
paratively inexperienced men who happen to have 
good political influence behind them are retained. 
Seven hundred clerks could not be discharged with- 
out the infliction of suffering In special cases, but 
the Republican leaders seem determined to inflict all 
the hardehip possible upon thore turned ont of piak 
in order to creste, If possible, some political capi 
for themselves. 


Cheering indications of a revival of business ap- 
pear in the newspapers from day to day, and there is 
everywhere prevalent a disposition to belleve that we 
havs passed over the hardest part of the hard times. 
Some of our Eastern manufacturers, for instance, 
appear to have initiated an important and rapidly- 
growing Tonea trade in cotton goods, which they 
claim to be able to manufacture profitably at a lower 

rice than the same goods can be made for in Eng- 
and or France. Cotton prints have already been 
sent to South America, to China, and even to Eag- 
land. The mills at Fall River are all or nearly all 
brisk operation, and some of them baye contracts on 
hand which cannot be completed before the first of 
January. The immense Sprague mills in Rhode 
Island are again in operation, So favorable is the 
Immediate prospect for this especial branch of buat- 
ness that in some places the regular striker“ has 
already made his appearance and begun operations, 


The credit of the United States Government re- 
mains remarkably good, notwithstanding the corrup- 
tion of officials and the efforts of infiationiste and 
“sliver? men. The new 44 per cent. bonds are offered 
by the Rothschilds in London, at 108}, and are already 
quoted at a premſum, 1034} to 104. 


A considerable fall In the price of coal, the proba- 
bility of which we intimated last week, has already 
taken place throughout the Eastern States. The 
several great coal companies have iseued a new ached- 
ule of prices, and the retail dealers of the large cities 
have made corresponding reductions. An anticipated 
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strike of the miners did not take place, and it seems 
probable that low rates for coal will be the rule 
throughout the coming winter. Everybody (with the 
exception at present of those who have suffered loss by 
shrinkage in the price of mining and railroad atock) 
must rejoice that the natural law of supply and de- 
mand will have N opportunity hereafter to regu- 
lata the price of a necessary commodity which has 
deen so long controlled by a combination of capitalists. 


The case of Pomeroy—the boy-marderer of Mases- 
chusetts, who, without provocation, tortured to death 
several smal! children—has been decided by the Gov- 
ernor, who, by advice of his Council (the vote being 
5 to 3), commates his punlahment to Imprisonment 
for life. The boy ia undoubtedly a psychological 
curon. He murdered his victima from a pure love 
of cruelty so abnormal as to suggest insanity, and 
yet, aside from thie horrible and apparently ineradi- 
cable taste, he exhibita not the least symptom of In- 
sanity. Since his confinement he has made no less 
than four ingenlous efforts to escape, two of which, 
at least, if successful, would have Involved the death 
of a keeper. His keepers, in fact, are said to have 
bean #0 afraid of him that they had resolved, in case 
of anew attempt at escape, to shoot him at sight it 
he offered the least resistance. He will now be 
removed to the Stste Prison and placed in solitary 
confinement. 


Mr. Beecher's lawyers, in the case of Moulton 
against Beecher, have moved for a change of venue, 
asserting the impossibility of selecting au impartial 
jury of intelligent men in the city of Brooklyn, and 
desiring, therefore, to have the case removed to one 
of the northern counties of the State, Franklin 
County being preferred. Mr. Moulton's lawyers, in 
reply, are willing, we believe, to have the case re- 
moved from Brooklyn, but do not desire to have it 
carried farther than the nelghboring city of New 
York. The decision has not yet been announced. 


The Turks, having got their hands lu, now depose 
Sultans with all the facility with which our politl- 
cians bounce“ department clerks and revenue col- 
lectors. The weak and sickly Murad, not dying as 
soon as was expected, has been deposed, and Hamid 
II. now reigns in his stead. The disposition of the 
new Sultan, as regarde the war with Servia, does not 
seam to be known to the correspondenta of the 
European newspapers, and the prospects of peace 
which last week were brightening somewhat are 

n clouded. The reports of Servian auccesses in 
battles about Alexinatz, which we stated should 
be taken with considerable allowance, appear to 
have been pure fabrications, and one result of the 
war will not be to increase confidence in Servian 
truthfulness. Servian claims to bravery, moreover, 
heretofore regarded as good, are likely to bu disputed 
hereafter. Some of the soldiers are said to wound 
themselves in order not to be obliged to fight nst 
the Turks, and others are actually driven into battle 
by their officers, The Turks, as we write, are re- 
rted to have attacked Alexinatz with great fury, to 
— set fire to the town, and to have pushed back 
the Servlans at many polnts. Russian officers are 
doing excellent service in reorganizing and Golding 
— the Servlan army; but the correspondent o 
the London Times distinctly asserts that the Servian 
soldiers are actually killing these Russian officers, be- 
cause forced by them to face the Turks. 
— —_ overs — 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


LONDON, Aug. 12, 1876, 

I think that some time ago I mentioned the fact 
that Moncure D. Conway, on his return from Amer- 
ica, removed himself and his evening congregation 
from St. Paul's Road, Camden Town, to the Athe- 
num in the same district. The baby, whose iron 
cradle was sufficient for it during its infancy, has so 
flourished on freethought food that it has grown too 
large for ite early parine piaeas and has now hired a 
larger bed. The Rev. R. Glover, vicar of West Hollo- 
way, in whose parish the Athenwum is situated, 
much objected to the ieraptión of heresy in hia 
midst, and preached some furious sermons against 
the invader. Mr. Conway replied, and the contro- 
versy rau high; acrowded audience listened to the 
“Apology o the Rationalists,”’ named Our Cause 
and Its Accusers, and Mr. Glover, irritated beyond 
endurance, rushed into print In the local paper. 
Mr. Glover had previous 7 spoken of some passage 
m Mr. Conway’s Furtſuo Pilgrimage referring 
to Christ as ‘irreverent,’ and Mr. Conway had re- 
plied that he had always spoken of Christ with 
‘reverence.’’ Here the same word is used by the 
antagonists in two different senses; to Mr. Glover, 
Obrist fe God, and any criticism is irreverence; to 
Mr. Conway, Chriet is man, and not a perfect man, 
and by reverence he would only mean simple human 
respect, frankly paid to one whom he considers aa a 
great man. Mr. Glover writes: 

“This kissing of Christ while betraying him la one 
of the very worst and most dangerous features of 
modern rationalism, It is calculated, indeed, to de- 
ealyethe simple, But ſe It ingenuous? Is It honest? 
Is this the pure morality that ls vaunted as so gu- 

or to ours? Mr. Conway, for instance, reviles 
the God of the Old Testament in the very lecture 
delivered against me. And yet Christ belleved in 
that God, called Him His Father, and taught His 
disciples to revere His character and His word. If 
80, is Christ worthy of any reverence? And is Mr. 
Conway dealing fairly with his own disciples when 
he speaks of reverencing one who was so deceived 
and deceiving ?”’ 

Then he expands Into a criticiam of Tennyson’s 
creed, which lo scarcely worth reproducing; Mr. 


Conway follows him in this controversy, and then 
saya that Mr, Glover had previously ‘misrepresented 
my statements, and borne false witness against his 
neighbor.“ Reappeare Mr. Glover, kissing Mr. Con- 
way before he betrays him :— 

Let me begin, then, by assuring Mr. Conway that 
I do not doubt that he ia perfectly honest in holding 
the views he does, and in seeking to extend them. 
But a man may be very honest and sincere fn his 
motives, and yet as wrong in his views, and as much 
opposing God in his courses, as Saul of Tarsus was 
before bis enlightenment and conversion—Saul, be it 
remembered, who could avow, ‘Men and brethren, I 
have walked in all good conactence before God until 
thia day.“ Our Savior speaks of men whose con- 
sciences are so perverted by error that ‘when they 
kill you they will think that they are doing God 
service,’ So with Mr. Conway; I verily believe that 
he thinks he is doing God (the God of hie conception) 
service. But I am also as convinced that he is as 
truly trying to kill truth and soula that are very dear 
to God (I mean the God of the Bible, or in my judg- 
ment the true God), though, like those that affixed 
Jesus to the Cross, he ‘knowa not what he does.’ 
Had he known it, I am sure ‘he would not have 
crucified,’ or be engaged in crucifying, Truth and 
Him who ið ‘The Truth.'" 

Mr. Conway’s phrase regarding Jesus as a dead 
Jew” bas horrified Mr. Glover, and he speaks bit- 
terly and strongly about it; also he raves aa to Mr. 
Conway's views of the Bible:— 

“This la the Bible of which Mr. Conway has writ- 
ten these truly awful worda: ‘What does the work- 
ingman derive from the Bible? Are not earla, 
dukes, members of Parliament, declaring that for the 
children of an empire an essential shal) be that the 
ar@taught to regard as the Word of God a boo 
which contains stories so gross, so but I will not 
further transcribe such words. Let any reader who 
wishes refer to p. 138 of the Harthward Pilgrimage.” 

The passage concludes: ‘sensual and cruel that, 
if they were contained in any other book, the police 
would make a raid upon the book-shop where it was 
sold.“ The remark ia too palpably true to be palata- 
ble to Mr. Glover; wowd any other book be pər- 
mitted public sale which contained some of the terri- 
bly foul stories contained In the Bible? At this 
atage the fray becomes complicated. Mr. Conway 
gave a lecture in the ball of a South London Secular 
Soclety, and Mr. Bradlaugh was In the chair. A 
"liberal Christian” writes :— 

“I felt somewhat shocked at learning that within 
the last fortnight Mr. Conway has been assisting in 
the formation of a branch of Mr. Bradlaugh'e Secu- 
larist Society in Walworth. My authority ia Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s own statement in the National Re- 
former of Saturday last. At Mr. Conway’s lecture 
therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh himself occupied 
the chalr,” 

And further: 

“Can Mr. Conway realize to himself the amount 
of moral mischief likely to ensue from his addressing 
the class of persons he had before him at Walwortb, 
in such mocking phrases as that given above?“ 

The “‘mocking phrase“ was a sentence from F. D. 
Maurice, who had said that there “was always a 
strong tendency in the spiritual man to be a thief 
and a liar.” Mr. Conway replied to the il-"‘liberal 
Christian” that— 

„A number of persone, having recently formed 
themselves into an association of freethinkers at 
Walworth, requested me to give them a lecture. 
Those making the request no doubt knew perfectly 
well my differences from some of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opinions, as well sa my respect for the bravery with 
which he and his friende are trying to deliver thie 
nation from superstition. They did not request me 
to give them their own opinions, but mine. I can- 
not allow any ‘class of persons’, to use your corre- 
spondent’s phrase, to be more Iiberal to me than I 
am to them. Although under much pressure of 
work, I was glad to give to the new association of 
free (not enslaved) thinkers what contribution I 
could; that ia, a lecture somewhat enlarged from 
one of my regular diecouraes.”’ 

After this Mr. Conway returns to the charge 
against Mr. Glover, urging that Mr. Glover's Christ 
4 a, “dead Jew, with no living, human reality of 

e” :— 

“He believes that Christ could have sinned, and 
that he was really tempted to sin. What, God sin! 
Does Mr. Glover belleve thet Christ is very God,’— 
that God whom St. James tells os ‘cannot be 
tempted with evil’? And does he at the same time 
believe that this same God while on earth was 
tempted ‘in ull pointa like as we are,’ like men, an 
important point in whose temptations is thefr igno- 
party the right, and of the full consequences of 
e 

He also speaks sharply as to Mr. Glover's connota- 
tion of heresy and sensualism, remarking: We 
have not often been called sensual; indeed, we have 
oftener been declared ‘mere morallsts.“ Mr. Glover 
now loses his temper; Orthodox dissenters he can 
put up with, but this man! 

„He was an avowed anti-Christian, and was let 
into my parish with the avowed object of deatroying all 
Jaith in all that Orthodox Christians profess to hold 
most sacred and most dear. Liberality must have 
some limits. It has, as a matter of fact, even with 
Mr, Conway. Is he not attacking Orthodox belief, 
for instance. in every discourse he utters at the 
Athenzum P’ 

Bat behold! he Is in— 

“His true colora now; listen to his avowal of ‘re- 
spect for the bravery with which Mr. Bradlaugh and 
his friends are trying to delicer thia nation from super- 
stilion.’ Does not that one sentence show that all 
I have said of the nature and tendency of Mr. Con- 
way’s views is true? And will not that open the 


eyes of Holloway? It knows, of course, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh is an avowed Atheist or Secularist, that 
what he calls (and Mr. Conway supra) ‘superstition’ 
is al) faith in a God and all religion, that his creed 
is, ‘Live for this world,“ that ia, live as you like, as 
your own reason and passione dictate, for there is no 
God to whom you are responsible, and no hereafter 
either to fear or hope for! Let the families of Hollo- 
way bear in mind that Mr. Conway hes avowed im 
your columns his ‘respect’ for all that!“ 

Poor Mr. Bradlaugh! Marvellous are the creada 
put upon his broad: shonlders! “AIl that!“ Thus 
the ball of slander gathers size. Mr. Conway makes 
„deadly ſnelnustions,“ “‘sheking of faith in the 
doctrines of our holy region, “misstatements,” 
“fallacies,” (terrible work, etc., etc. “You will 
become, firat a sceptic, and then an infidel, and then 
a scoffer, and then, at last, the openly immoral sen- 
auallst.“ The rationalists in the Church are Jn- 
dases, and the Church hates them. Mr. Conway 
answers :— 

“With regard to the rationalista of bis Church 
penny, Mr. Glover at last gives me an answer. 

e says they are black sheep in the fold, Judases. 
They are men that the Church grieves over and pro- 
testa against. Is thie trae? The Church has sus- 
tained the Essays and Reviews by a legal decision, 
on a sult instituted against one of its authors for 
heresies. It has made another of its authors Bishop 
of Exeter; and yet another of them has since been 
made master of Balliol College, Oxford. The 
sistent efforts to depose Bishop Colenso have failed. 
The Rev. Flavel Cook, of Bristol, has been nonsulted 
in an attempt to maintain the existence of Satan aso 
necessary article of faith, though that existence Is 
asserted by Christ. The Church has now among ita 
revisers of the Bible translation at Westminster one 
of the most radical Unitarians in England, Dr. G. 
Vance Smith, and when the Orthodox tried to ex- 
clude him, the late Bishop of St. David's and Dean 
Stanley declined to serve if he were excluded. This 
ia the way the Church grieves over its rationalists! 
The Church of England is, for the purposes of m 
argument, a big Athenmum,; from it is going forth 
Essays and Reviews, Natal Sermons, and other 
things that supply my ammunition; and this big 
Atheneum Mr. Glover ls supporting. He is party to 
letting out a building which Bishop Colenso utilizes 
to attack the Pentateuch, deny miracles, and preach 
Darwiulem. Mr. Glover, technically speaking, doesn't 
come into court with clean banda,” 

Mr. Glover wants to close the Athenmum against 
Mr. Conway :— 

Mr. Glover has given his reasons: he believes we 
are ruining souls. Now, in strict logic, he ought to 

farther; he ought to insist upon our being killed. 

or murder of souls ls far worse than murder of 
body, and ought to be more severely ee, 
r. Glover pleads that the tendency of” heresy 
{a towards sensualism :— 

“I am satisfied, too, to know that what Mr. Glover 
said about ‘sensualiem’ in connection with Ratlonal- 
ism le based upon his readings of certain epistles in 
the Bible, and his theory of what liberala ought 
to be If they only did what his theology expects. I 
wonder our censor does not see that it les a part of 
our wicked hostility to his faith that we don’t 
ont the programme, and illustrate the tendency of 
our opinions by filling the prisons.““ 

So stands the quarrel, and “a very pretty one“ it 
is; Mr. Glover refuses to answer any further, and 
Mr. Conway has gone to Paris for his summer holl- 
day. The dry bones of Holloway have received such 
a shaking as will probably cause the resurrection of 
some from the death of faith to the life of reason. 
Mr. Glover. conld have done rationalism no greater 
service than to act as he has done, for controversy 
le the life-atmosphere of truth, and it is only for 
truth that we struggle. “Light, light, more light,” is 
the battle cry of our army :— 

“Only disperse the clond, they cry, 
And, if our fate be death, give light, and let us dle.“ 


REWARD oF HEROISM IN ENGLAND.—Thres 
pounds seventeen! That is the price of a hero in 
these latter days, the amount subscribed for the wid- 
ow and children of John Chiddy, who sacrificed his 
life the other day to prevent the accident to the ‘‘Fly- 
ing Dutchman.“ Is heroiam, then, so cheap? Ta 
the supply so much greater than the demand? Oria 
it that we cannot recognize herolsm In a muddy vest- 
ure of fuatian and in connection with anything so 
prosaic as a railway? John Chiddy was a quarry- 
man on the Bristol & Exeter Railway. He saw a 
large block of stone on the line just before the train 
was due at a speed of fifty miles an hour. He re- 
moved it in time to save the train, but was himself 
caught in the act and killed on the spot. An appeal 
to the public in behalf of the family was answered by 
£3 178. The railway com . who had profited to 
the extent of thousands by Chiddy’s bravery, have 
done nothing for him. Lord Elcho appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but there are no funds 
available for such purposes, On the same day, we 
paid £29,101 in commutation of a pension granted 
two centuries ago to a Dutch soldier of fortune, who 
had come to England to be killed. The nation has 
paia half a million in recognition of the Duke of 

omberg’s services in being killed at the battle of 
the Boyne, and Jobn Chiddy’s family is put off with 
£3178. It is not even in accordance with the dic-. 
tates of an enlightened selfishness; and it is to be 
hoped that this is not the ultimate and final measure 
of our admiration for heroism in humble life. Lon- 
don Traminer. 


— e — 


SHE ASKED bim If her new dress wasn't as sweet 
Rs a spring rose, and the brute said it was, even to 
the minor attraction of still having a litte due on it. 
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A NOTE FROM COLONEL GREENE. 


PRINCETON, Mass., Aug. 80, 1876. 
EDITOR oF THE Inpex :— 

Inasmuch as the writer of the following letter has 
been quoted by both Mr, Andrews and myself in our 
discussion of Proudhon, I send the letter to you, that 
your readers may know Col. Greene’s opinion apan 
the matter at issue. After reading my article in THE 
INDEX of July 13, he wrote me, expressing his 
thorough approval of my treatment of Mr. Andrews, 
upon the appearance of Mr. Andrews’ reply, I re- 
ceived the letter which I send herewith, 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


Boston, August 18, 1876. 
MY DEAR MR. TUCKER: — 

Mr. Andrews has hung the matter now on the right 
peg. Let him explain to us, in THE INDEX, what 
that higher doctrine (which he says he possesses) ie. 
I think you and I would be, both of us, more capable 
of comprehending a concise statement than a popular 
one. Perhaps we shall not be able to unders him 
at all, or, if we understand him, to agree with him. 
But, if he can convince us that he possesses a doctrine 
such as he has deseribed, and claims to possess, it is 
our duty to follow his lead—provided, however, that 
he first makes good the claims which he pats forth in 
his second article. 


Yours truly, Ww. B. GREENE. 


BEPUBLIOANS AND DEMOCRATS. 


s New York, Sept. 1, 1876, 
Francis E. Assor, Esq.: 

Dear Sir,—Allow me, as a subscriber, to find fault 
with the editor ln charge of your column of Current 
Events.” My complaint fs based upon the assump- 
tion (if you please) that the tone of that de t 
has a Danocratic tand My objections to this 
part of your paper are as follows :— s 

I. 

THE Inpex should be kept within Its platform, 
namely, secular government as set forth in its De- 
mandas,” 1 


It should not favor the Democratic party, its nat- 
ural enemy :— 

4. —Tbe Roman Catholic Church is one of its 
controlling alamenta, 

d. No can have mental freedom, and 
his loyalty is at the mercy of another. 

¢.—It is opposed to the common school, with or 
without the Bible. 

d.—It wants to live by subsidies from the public 
treasury, aa in the State of New York, etc., etc. 


III. 

No Democrat could aver have offered the Blaine 
amendmont or made the Grant speech at Des 
Moines: 

a.—Of course the Blaine amendment did not go 
far enough, but it was a step in the right direction. 

5.— Although Grant seems to be in favor of the 
reading of the Bible in the schools, still his speech 
had many polnts In it which are desirable. 


IV. 

The theory of the secularista is that the Constitu- 
tion, being the fundamental law of the land, should 
be so amended that there may be no question as to 
its character, and that the States should be obliged 
to conform their legislation to it on the subject of 
secular government :— 

a.—The theory of the Democrat is that the differ- 
ent State governments should control the question 
of church, schools, and education. 

b.—If the Democrat be right, then the seeniariet 
must transfer his labors to the State Legislature. 

c.—The secularists need never look to the Demo- 
crats for support of their proposed amendment. 


V. 

The Southern portion of the Democratic party 10 
against the education of the negro and education 
generally. 

In order that, by not elevating him, he may be 
brought within the Roman Church and its party. 


Vi. 

The Democratic party is opposed to the civil ser- 
vice reform, and on account of. ita discordant ele- 
ments is incapable of instituting reform of any char- 
acter lu this government. 

These are my views, rather hastily written. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. O. Lockwoop. 

P. 3.—Since writing the enclosed letter, I have read 
the remarks of THE INDEX of the 31st ult., first page. 
I here notice the same tendency to flatter the Dem- 
ocratic party. I have not time to answer the par- 
agraph; but it seems to me perfectly ridiculous to 
Say that, because the Democrats in the Senate voted 
against the proposed amendment, as proposed to be 
amended by the Senate (that is, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that nothing in the amendment should ex- 
clude the Bible from the schools), therefore the Dem- 
ocrats were right. Does not THE INDEX look at the 
motive? Why, this party simply voted against the 
proposed Jaw for the reason that it would have forced 
the Bible into the schools, and the St. James Bible, 
at that. Of course they would be against such a law. 
It in very true that their course may have saved the 
country from the recognition of Christ in the Conati- 
tution; but the pos wants the recogaition of Ro- 
manism, and nothing short of that will satisfy them. 
The National Reform Assoclatfon want simply an 
acknowledgment of Christianity; but the Democrats 


never would consent to the Bible going in, as tha 
Protestants understand it. The Democrats simply 
voted as they were obliged to. They are in favor of 
the Ohristlan Amendment, for the reason that one of 
these days they ee to define what that means. How 
could they vote for an smendment which made it 
unlawful to exclude the Bible? That Is what they 
want to do. Respectfally, H. C. L. 

[Mr. Lockwood mistakes criticism of both parties 
for “flattery” of one. We pointed out the motive“ 
In each case; and one is as bad as the other. The 
battle for political power between Catholica and Prot- 
estant Evangelicals has begun; we favor neither side, 
and hope (rather againet hope) that the liberals will 
ao assert themselves as to compel the contestants to 
take the higher ground of equal rights in relig- 
jon.—Ep, ] 


OPEN LETTER TO A“ LABOS-REFORMEER.” 


DEAR Siz — 
If a school-boy should produce, among his ez- 
temporalia, sentences like this: I herewith resolve 


that a horse is a horse, and a garden is a gar- 

den, or, I resolve that twice two make four, and 

twice three make six,’”’—you would laugh at hie sim- 

plicity. And yet I find among the resolutions of the 

seventh annual convention of the Boston Eight-Hour 
e the pee 

„Resolved, That the existence of a laboring class 
and a capitalist class, in the United States, ls the 
aye fact that most endangers our republic” f 

ow, I ask, what does this resolution mean? Is 
it resolved to make the existence of this danger a 
fact? Certainly not Well, if it is simply the state- 
ment of a fact, what on earth is the use of the reso- 
lution? Further:— 

Resolved, That the laborer is nothing but a la- 
borer, if he can sell nothing but hla labor,” 

This would sound about as logical as; ‘‘Resolved 
(and we shall apply all our en to carry this reao- 
lution into effect), That a brick house built of brick 
is nothing but a brick house“! 


Reading further, I come across the sagacious and 
wise resolution that— mach! is discharging la- 
bor faster” than human fingera; I herewith solemnly 


resolve—and mean to dedicate my whole energy to 
make {t effective that a horse rune faster than a man. 

After having thus furnished to the editor of the 
Pionier ample material for his department Some- 
thing to Laugh At,“ the leagueadjourned. And now 
you world-saviers cannot understand why the move- 
ment of the so-called Labor-Reform is not advancing, 
With plenty of meetings, handfuls of whereases, 
pocketfuls of resolveds, you do not get ahead. A 
very strange phenomenon Indeed! Strange as it may 
seem, however, I will take the liberty to try to ex- 

lain it to you. Though you advocate a cause the 
ustice of which Is regarded by every liberal mind as 
established, you nevertheless use means to reach your 
purpose which no liberal mind can agree with. It in 
easy to blind the masses by the cry, Down with 
property! Property is robbery!’ And so you make 
a gross distinction between a laborer and a capitalist. 
In your enthusiasm for the emancipation of the 
imagined labor-slaves from capital, you exclaim 
Fag peat muat be a capitalist, or the world 
must be destroyed.“ Please pause, sir. Be not too 
hot. Allow me a question, Will you take the 
trouble to examine what ts capital? Tou have a 
beantiful pair of eyes; would you like to part with 
them for the peice of $10,000? No, you say; this is 
by far too small a price for my eyes. Consequently, 
my dear sir, though you are proud of bearing the 
name of a laborer, you are nevertheless not ashamed 
to possess property ( y la robbery!) for which 
yop will not accept $10,000, But, you say, this le my 
natural property; this le a gift of kind Nature. 
But there is a class of blind men who are not favored 
by Nature with such valuable property.“ They 
come to you, a8 a representative the platform 
“equalization of property, and say: “Eyesight te 
robbery; you possess it; we do not; down with eye- 
sight! Equality to all’ What bave you to say? 

a demand equality of property is as absurd as to 
demand that men shall be created equal. Goddess 
Fortuna is blind, One is gifted with extraordinary 

wers, the other not; one had the fortune to be born 

Ich,“ the other not, Ae long, however, as she 
offers to every individual a sound mind in a sound 
— no matter how naked she sends them into the 
wor å, men have no right to complain. The fact that 
some classes“ of humanity abuse the others should 
induce reformers to atop these abuses, but not to deny 
the natural rights to your fellow-men. You see in 
the “eight hours“ a 1 tor the abuses which 
capital allows itself toward labor. Some time after, 
o may think that even thia working-time is too 
ong, and you will demand the reduction to siz hours, 
A while later, we may chance to read among your 
wise resolutions the following: 

Resolved, That by allowing capitalista to come to 
our houses and invite us to work for them, we beatow 
a great favor upon them; and that, as property ia rob- 
bery, every capitalist must pay to us the sum of $10 
for being permitted to come and engage us—muscle- 
aristocrats—to work.” 

The wrongs of capital against labor are no doubt 
great. But they will not be relieved by demanding 
sight hours; they will not be relieved by stampin 
every one who has not muscles enough to chop w 
a “bourgeois” ; they will not be relieved by crying: 
Down with capital!’ But they will be relleved by 
endeavoring to obtain a JusT compensation Jor your 
services. 

Yours, etc., Ivan PANTIN. 
Bosrox, 
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“RIFLES THANKFULLY RECEIVED.” 


DEAR InpEex:— 

To give you a notion of the mental food offered its 
readera by the best religious newspaper in a city of 
half a million bodies (souls I do not say), I enclose a 
letter to the Chicago Alliance, edited by the large- 
hearted, large-bralned David Swing, a of an 
article by the whilom principal of a college for the 
higher education of women. Of the outcome of 
such teaching we unhappily know more than enough, 

Tours, Kare N. DOGGETT. 


Boston, June 25. 
DEAR ALLIANCE :— 

In your issue of June 10, I find a letter from Ohio 
upon the Temperance Crusade, in which the writer 
seems gravely to ＋ el if not to advise, such 
methods of gettin lrectlon for self-guidance and 
the guidance of others as savor of medieval times, 
or Salem-witchcraft days, rather than what suite the 
light of the Centennial year of our national life, 

According to this writer, less than three years ago 
“a woman of the best thought and opportunity,” 
wishing to do something to arrest the pro ot a 
gant social evil, ‘‘goes to her chamber, falls upon 

er knees, and opens the Bible,“ with which she 
ought to have been familiar enough to select a text 
for a sermon, but ‘‘the daughter“ must furnish it. 

She arrives with tear-bedewed cheeks“ to inform 
her mother “‘she bad consulted her Bible to see what 
God would give her for her mother, and had opened 
at the one hundred and forty-sixth Pealm,” which 
“she thought was His message,” 

Bo ‘the mother read for the first time a psalm 
which had never especially attracted her attention 
before.” The firat time,” yet she was sixty years 
old, and had been one of the foremost workers in a 
church of which she became an earnest member 
when only eleven years old.“ 

What was this remarkable message? Pralee ys 
the Lord!’ “And her heart took courage. That 
was like the clarion peal over a vistor won.” 

Prodigious, truly! That one should open the Bible 
at the Psalms, and the fall upon these words 
which occur a hundred times, more or less (as the 
land-seHers say). The four psalms succeeding this, 
“which had never attracted attention before,” begin 
and end with the cabalistic words, 

In one of them not only men and angels are called 
upon to praise the Lord, but “dragons and all cattle, 
creeping things and flying fowl,” 

And a, This,“ says r min * the 
supetnata as nothing else has done a ma- 
terialistic 2 


a alittle town in 22 — . bre 
was a young man who thought it a duty 
tell what the ord fad dang tor p Ara 11 ak 
meine ama g meeting, always acing bis re 
marke with, “I don’t suppose Ican say anything to 
the edifice of the people,’ 

It was a standing maryel to me why he did not 
keep ailent till he thought he could. 

rt this abracadabra sort of thing ls the best show- 
ing one has for the supernatural, it seems to me it 
does not tend to any ‘ pepe likely to be either 
comely or r It certainly does not deserve a 


place in the same sheet with one of the exqulsite 
sermone of Prof, Swing. 
Yours, K. N. DOGGETT. 


MAJORITT-RBULRB IN RELIGION, 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

In your remarks in reply to mine upon the motto 
In woe trust,“ I think you prove too mach to be 
coneistent with the true principles which are the foun- 
dation not only of justice, but also of all republican 
governments, to wit: “The greatest good to the 
greatest number,” or the majority rule. In fact, it 
seems to me that, carried to its logical conclusions, 
qa would permit or make liberty ſo be only license. 

Virginia, the law makes it à fine of one dollar to 
use profane language, and I think nine-tenthe of the 
people would vote to retsin the law. Now suppose 
the majority should pass a law to pus the motto, 
God we trust,“ upon all the public buildings of the 
State, and that I am an atheist. I am not compelled 
to trust in nor belleve in a God; and how can the 
motto injure me? If I lived in a land where nearly 
all did not believe in a God, and they Inscribed it on 
sll things, but did not compel me to adopt their be- 
lief, I could not be wronged, while I might have 
sorrow and pity for them in their folly and ignorance. 

Now thie land was settled by those who believed in 
a God, and that the Bible was his word, and those 
who believe in a God to-day are the vast majority of 
the people. You have no right to ignore their rights, 
to do, as the majority,—that which they deem for the 
public good. It is true that majorities often err; yet 
they are safer than kings, as they will sooner see n 
correct their errors; nothing but death corrects ty- 
rants. 

It is human to err; but tls wisdom to see and cor 
rect our errors. 

It is true, as you say, that the atheist’s rights are 
as good as mine; but will you tell me how he can be 
injured or wronged in any way by the recognition of 
a God by the majority of the people of these United 
States? Please print particulars; bie oa gives 
us enough of “glittering ee W. M. E. 

AMHERST, Va., Aug. 20, 1876. 


UTH 18 MY LAST CALL,” remarked a filppant 
young gentleman to a young lady who was soon to be 
ed, on a recent occasion. ‘‘I never call on mar- 
ried women or unmarried ladies after they have 
reached twenty-five,” Tou do well, sir” maey 
remarked an elder lady present. ‘‘At that age, 
after marriage, they begin to know the value of time, 
and do not like to waste It.“ i 
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circulation of THE INDEX. 
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THE INDEX -SEPTEMBER 7, 1876. 


CIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

2. Cater RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

. PROTEST of the Leagae against shutting 
the Internatioual Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. Cowerrrvrion and List of Officers. 

B. Exreaaors from Approving Letters by 
Distingutshed Citizens, 

This is the Liberal's beat 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question, It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
nous distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Becularization. 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religions rights and iib- 
ortics of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what is wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of co- 
gent arguments on the mbject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
tSeir local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
ms opportanity offers. The 
TIME 18 SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be sét- 
Wed for years, by Congressional action; and 
the 


NECESSITY IS GREAT 


Por unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tade, on the part of all genuine frionds of 
eligious Liberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be ciroulated forth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
Press-work, and postage, on the following 


TEN COPIES,.......... be TENTIT 15 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ......---..- — 40 
FIFTY 80 onsas 59 2 4 78 
ONE HUNDRED ~“ nee 156 
TWO HUNDRED “ noss asisite 2.40 
THREE HUNDRED“ ) eens ee 3.60 
FIVE HUNDRED hh 6.00 
ONE THOUBAND * è  sussesssrersrs 12,00 


N.B. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
wont by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, 


55 to 7 = Week to Agents. Samples 
firey 25 O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


T EBSAYS ON RELIG- 

By Jona Bruaert Mrit,is now for salo at 

this ofice, Frios- Two dollass and S07 ata. | 255 
THE IND: 

No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston, 

T B OOK- BUT ERS. 


Pisase examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAB BOOKS on the opposite side of this 
page. Any OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
THIS LIST will be furnished to order. 

Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Pisce 
Boston. 


T H E INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, 

Address 


T 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U. B. A. 


H E 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post- tres, for one year, on receipt of In- 
erna tional Post-Office order, for $3 50. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS. 


Price. 
TR ReLtoron or Homanrry (3d Ed.) . 61.80 
CHinp's BOOK OF RELIGION..... essan 1.00 


STORIES FROMTHE Lipa Or THE TEACHES 1,00 
STORIES OF THE PATRIABONB............ 1.00 


LIFE Ov THEODORE PABEER............. 8,00 
Tae HISTORY oF TRANSOSNDENTALIEM 
ty New EnGLAnD (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.60 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


ov 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 

W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
Y. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for salo at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpald to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Office at | Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 


for TRACTS. 


I. TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 ots.; ten, 0 ota.; 


one hundred, $1.50. 
II. THES BIBLE AND Sorenorg, by John being i 


Hi i 
IV. TRANSCENDENTALISM, by Theodore Par- 
ker, Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
cts.; one bun „13 


V. Tax PUBLIO Souoor QUESTION, as undor- 
stood bya Catholic American ottizen 


a 


(Bishop McQuaid) and by a * 
merican citizen (F. E Aabot. CEN 
Horticultural Hall ‘eb. 


Leo! 
and 20, 1 20 cta.; ten for $1.75; A 
hundred 
REASON AND abe greg by W. J. Potter. 
10 ots. 4. Kren for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


$3.00. 
nrg or Carma, by W. H. Channing. 


PROCEEDINGS OV THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mererinas for 1872, 78, 74, 775 B5 cta 
each; for 1876 40 cents; ‘tour for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 51.50. 


EU AND D CLASSICAL 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


Ae Onase’s e'a lnproved — — “ha: 
$12 A DAY at home. A enta 


wanted. Outfit and terms fros. 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
20, 1876, Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
& 00. New York, for Pamphiet of 100 pages, 
containing ls ta of 3000 newspapers, and es- 
timates ien cost of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 16 inclusive, will be mailed to 
m Er e address on the prepsyment of 80 ours. 
THE EX, 


arse 1 Tremont Place, Boston Mass 

$5 t0 $20 75 
. Portland, M 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 
Rev. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published monthly at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Terms, $1.00 a year, in advance. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 


por day at home. ae 
a 1 free. STINBO 


Durability, and Sense 
lowest tor properly made goods, Hopairing 
owest for proper! 6 
and Re branch of our business. s 

GEO. W. STEVENS, 
767 Washington 8t., Boston. 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL, 


The Paoific Liberal is the only journal hrs 
the Pacific const devoted to Tree Thought, — 


Radicali Reform, and the Secularization 
the State. 

TERMS,—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
ten cents a number. manicatigns to A, J: | al 


Address communications to 
BOYER, 113 LEIDESDORFF r., San 


RADISAT LECTUBES 


BY 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


The following ls alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season ;— 


Positive and Constructive, 
1, THE DEMANDS Ov LIBERALISM, and the 
Duties of Liberals in the Amerioan Rapublie. 
2. Tae TRIUMPHS OF LIBEBALION. 


3. WAAT LIBEBALI§M OFFERS 02 à Substi- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 


ta À Trur Man better than a true Christ- 


5. JUDAISM AND C Outgrowths 
of Pretxlatent Heathenism. 

6. ORIGIN AND Hiwrorr of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 

E BUDDEA AND BUronnx. 


Ancrest Eoyrt: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ur. and her Religion, 


9. Tax THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


10. DAN] .]: Ita Pripoiples Stated and 
Defended. 


11. NATUBAL SELECTION versus Design in 
Nature. 

12. Tus PEDOSOPAY of Herbert Spencer. 

13. MODERN SCIBNTIVIO MATNRIA LISM, 


14. Iwerrnor AND INTUITION: organized ex- 
periences of the Race. 

16. WoMAN: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

16, PamR: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 

17. Tux Feuance REVOLUTION: Its Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 
18. THE GENERAL INFLUENCE of Christian- 


19, 
PROG 


CHEISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
RESS, 


20. THE FOUR Gore Unhistorical and 
Unreliable. 


21. THE Eyrpexces for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined, 


22. POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. 


23. POPULARE OBJECTIONG to “Infidelity” 
answered. 


M. THE CRIMES AND CRUELTIES of Catho- 
lic and Protestant Christianity. 


20. BIBLE PROPHECIES FALSIFIED by the 
Facts of History. 


26, Tae Poors of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined. 


27. Tax PROB AND Cone of a Future State. 
For terms, &c., 
Address B. F, UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, MAss. 


O FGANIZEt 


Extracts from the Constitution 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


Are me OBJECT, 


ARTICLE IL—The 22 -r of the 
National Liveral hall be to socom- 
plish the TOTAL SEPARATION — tae 
AND STATE: oo end Sans sgi a ia 

on, genau morality in Mg an 
— 3 Cetus, ad brotherhood, Pà . 0 and 
man ufo; may be established, protected, p 
perpetuas 


MEMBERSHIP. 


ARTICLE IV—Any person who shall 
one doller into the treasury shall ve enti 
to a certificate, signed by the President and 
Deora * ao r * of De Nir 
on ri sgue. person 
shall pay twenty-five olan or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member. 
present as members at th Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members ot the National Libera 
League. 

ABTIOLE V.—. .. All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
frou local auxiliary Liberal Leagues cence 

om local aux r ues or 
ized In accordan:e with ree rovisions 
of this Constitution, shall te entivied to 
seats and votes in the Annual 2 
Annual members of the National al 
Tange shall be entitled to seat , but not to 

otes, in the Annual Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ARTICOLE XIll.—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
2 1 I dy ten or more 

d dy ten agnata; to to 
es Do a charter for the formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League, 

ARTICLE XV.—Local auril 
Leagues organized under — 1 1——. by 
the Board of tors shall be 
— in the administration of . 
own local affairs. The effec Cot their 
ters shall be simply to unite them 
er A and cient cot: 
freeat kind with the Nation: 
and witb other local Leagues. A 


the Annual N 

tions of the Board of Directors, shall poesees 

no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 

themselves. 


Angin EVE Ere! 
e org 


Liberal 


local auxiliary Lib- 
eral Leng In accordance with 

one None r els this Constitution shall be 
enti — to 2 ita President and Secre- 


three other members aa delegates 
8 Annual Congress. 


Certificates of Membership 
AND 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


‘Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible, But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Religious Hights and Liberties 


Enroll his name either sa an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as à LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


inthe country anite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared. 

Before New Year, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 
to the United States Constitution. The 


“GOD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment. 


whiob would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every hon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot the people's most sacred rights of con- 
science. Itis time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do It, 

Por order of the Directora of the National 
Liberal League: 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President 
R. H. RANNRV, Secretary. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 361. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FEOM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1, The Constitution of the United States is bullt on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of n happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2 The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious righta and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead bim to no Infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
Bre not his own. = 


4. These oqual religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to thelr fullest axtent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelste, 
ani! all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religions 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties lo an sct of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


& Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and Uberties of all the olti- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of .public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity whioh is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermino this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugtous rights and liberties, by en: the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the trath re- 
@pecting religion; while violation of these rights, by chook- 
ing the free movement af mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 

12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarüy offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; If It does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as it ls weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in Justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurches; ita sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates Impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental {dea on which it is bunt. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 


PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTICLE 1, 


SECTION |.—Neither Con nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
Oburch and State, or granting ony special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any woct or religious body,or of any number of 
Becta or re us bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a ro- 
dreen of grievances. 

SECTION 2.—No raligious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a Lr to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of bis or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or disqualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered Incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of Law or equity, in consequence of opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
reotly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not a voluntary member, 

SxcTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri „hall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, church, 
re sect, or denomination, or ake school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religions order or sect shall be tanght or inculcated, 
or in — e pious B be observed; or for * 
support, or in of any ous charity or purpose 
any sect, order, or denomination I * 

EOTION 4.—Congress shall haye power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


TRx following additional names, by consent of the 
gentlemen concerned, have been added to the list of 
the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League, in accordance with Article VI. of the Con- 
stitution: Mr. William H. Sayward, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts; Mr. John L. Cutler, Quitman, 
Georgia; Mr. George M. Wood, Washington, D. C. 

Tae BUNDAY anecdote in our last has called out 
this equally interesting one from another friend: “A 
lady who spent July and August of this year at 3 
quiet sea-shore boarding-house was knitting one 
Sunday afternoon. Her little boy went out and saw 
on the plazza a lady with whom his mother was ac- 
quainted. Coming up to the wearied, reclining, Sab- 
bath-keeping Christian, he said, ‘Why don’t you 
knit?’ To this she replied, It is Sunday, and it le 
not right to work.’ ‘Ob,’ said the boy, ‘my mother 
knits, and esys it doesn’t matter here in the coun- 
try!’ * 

MR. KARL HEIN zxx, editor of the Boston Pionier, 
informs us that the German Radicals of Boston 
have united in an association called the ‘Radical 
Democratic Club,“ aa a part of the-‘Union of Rad- 
icala’ accomplished in Philadelphia, and that they are 
ready to act in common with the Liberal Leagues of 
this State so far as the Church question is con- 
cerned.” The codperation of the German liberals all 
over the country lu desired and will be gladly wel- 
comed in a cause which concerns them just as much 
as it concerns liberals of American birth; and Mr. 
Helnzen has our thanks for his kind offices towards 
this end. 

Tae LIBERAL Luacur movement was discussed 
last Sunday at Paine Hall, which was well filled with 
an attentive and evidently deeply interested audience. 
Excellent addresses were delivered by Mr. Seaver 
and Mr, Underwood, and remarks were also made 
by Messrs, Bacon, Witherell, Mendum, Bradford, 
Ranney, and Abbot. A special invitation was ex- 
tended by Mr. Seaver, who presided, to those who 
had objections or criticisms to offer; but no objectors 
or critics appeared, and the discussion proved to be 
all on one side, This Is to be regretted. The same 
subject will be continued next Sunday, and, if it has 
two sides, both ought to be presented. Frank oppo- 
aition on the spot is more honorable than misrepre- 
sentation out of reach of reply. 


THERE 18 too much frivolity in the venerable: 
Christian Register to please the truly sedate mind. 
Witness the following in itə Met of Breyitles“: 
Among the things on exhibition at the Centennial 
are sald to be the original hatchet with which George 
Washington cut down hie father’s cherry-tree, and 
the chalr in which the Father of hie Country would 
have sat If he had accepted Judge Jones’ invitation 
to dinner; the birch which the grandfather of his 
country cut with which to ‘wallop’ the father of the 
same if he had not owned up; the lie that Washing- 
ton couldn't tell about the cherry-tree; the entire gar- 
den which contained the cherry-tree, showing the 
stump of the tree; section of the Delaware river 
where it was crossed by Washington; hole from 
which Israel Putnam pulled the wolf at Pomfret; 
demijohn contalning some of the spirit of 76; horse 
which Paul Revere rode from Boston to Lexington; 
chest of tea which was not thrown overboard in 
Boston Bay; the cob which was left after the shelling 
of Cornwallia,” * 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, formerly editor of the Il- 
lustrated Christian Weekly, has become associated 
with the Christian Unton as one of ite editors, The 
prospectus says: ‘““The name of this paper indicates 
the spirit and purpose with which !t was founded, 
Belonging to no denominstion, but to the church 
universal, acknowledging but the one Master, Jeans 
Christ, anticipating the time when we shall have 
grown up In all things into Him who ls the head; it 
will seek that unity in Christ which fuses all Protes- 
tant denominations in one truly catholic Church, and 
will embody those great truths which are the com- 
mon heritage of all Evangelical denominations, and 
apply them to the probleme of individual experience 
and of social and national life.” This avowal is very 
significant of the times, especially the words we have 
italicized. One great Protestant Church, if formed, 
is to mould the “national life’; and that, in the 
Nght of certain recent remarks of the Christian 
Union, points to the Christian Amendment. Here 
la the purpose which is destroying all inter-sectarian 
barriers in the interest of one great Protestant sect; 
and it is a purpose which is rapidly consolidating all 
Evangelicals in a union of vast power and of equally 
vast menace to liberty. You cannot reflect on this 
purpose too much, 


Last WEEE, referring to our editorial article on 
“The Republican Party and the School Question,“ 
wo said: “Wa have expressed political views this 
week; our readers can do so too, whether they sp- 
prove or disapprove what we have said,” One of 
our New York city aubscribers expressed hia own In 
this way: “Political articles do not accord with my 
views. Please to discontinue sending the paper to 
my address.“ That, we suppose, is the only argu- 
ment he could make; but it shows that our circola- 
tion is not (or was not) confined to “liberals.” An- 
other New York city subscriber responded as follows: 
“Tue INDEX just at hand strikes the key-note re- 
garding the duty of liberals at this time in your 
words: ‘Distrust both parties, and make it known in 
every Way that, come what may, you will cast your 
votes for no candidate for any office who is wavering 
or treacherous In his support of the secular principle 
of equal rights in religion for all, . . A short time 
ago, exercising my right as a voting citizen, I ad- 
dressed a few lines to each of three candidates, Mr. 
Hayes, Mr. Tilden, Mr. Cooper,—in general terms 
referring to the ‘Patfiotic Address’ of the Nationa) 
Liberal League (a copy of which I sent them), and 
asking their views about the subject matter of the 
address, that I might be enabled to cast an intelligent 
vote. ...Shonld none of the three candidates prove 
sound on the great question of equal religious rights, 
T can at least stand up with yon and cast a ‘conscience 
vote’ next November.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Basolwed, That we accept the offer of the Boston Lrpgx 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the pudlloation of announcements acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directora; but 
that we assume no responsibility for — fp else pub- 
Ushed in its columns and claim no control or uenee in 
Its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


I. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 

2. Wo demand that the 1 of chaplains in Oon- 
grees, in State Legislatures, 6 navy and militis, and in 
prisons, asylums, and ail other institutions supported by 
public money, shall de discontinued. 

. We demand that all public * —— for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
ahali coass. 


A WO mm tbat Nl NIni Sevi now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 
the use of tnt Bite in the public schools, eee er ostensi- 
aa a text- or avowedly sa A book of religious wor- 
l- shall be probibited, 
6. We demand that the 9 by the President of 
the United States or by the ‘ernors of the various States, 
of all religious fosti and Taste shall wholly cease. 


6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
im all other de ents of the goverument hall be sbol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pon- 
ties of perjury shall be established in fts stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directty or indirectly enforo- 
c the Sabbath shall de re- 

8. We demand that all inwe to the enforcament of 
„Ohristlan“ morality shall be a d, and that all lawa 
shall be conformed to the 8 of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
oá and adminintered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, Tafinohingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tun [mpEx, so far an the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For Tax Impex.) 
Sabbatarian Hypocrisy. 


Sincerity la so rare and so excellent a tralt of the 
human character that It almost sanctifies avery opin- 


ion it holde, and every act It commits, I myself, 


although not to weeping given, have been moved to 
tears in a Catholic church, when I noticed a servant- 
girl beside me casting her streaming eyes from her 
ada to the image of thecrucified Jesus, which hung 
over the altar. Henry Martyn, when he went 4o 
the East as a missionary, was profoundly impressed 
with the fact, which never eeemed to have occurred 
to his mind in England, that the Moslems were just 
as sincere and self-sacrificing in thelr attachment to 
Mohammed and the Koran as he was in his attach- 
ment to Christ and the New Testament. 
But when efther the Roman or the Ohriptian 
nugurs, in perpetuating their terrible power over the 
people by Imposing upon them burdensome cere- 
monies and a superstitions creed, tip the wink to 
each other ae they meet, and mutually admit it to 
be all a grand system of profitable imposture, we 
lose our patience and denounce them as /iypocrites,— 
men who on the stage of life perform an assumed, 
and not areal, part. We respect and even tremble 
before sincerity, because it is honest, earnest, thor- 
ough-going, and consistent; but we despise hypoc- 
10 because it ie hollow, impudent, and unprinci- 


Now I charge upon the Sabbatarians of this coun- 
try that they are hypocrites. I know this is a terri- 
ble accusation to make against any class of men, 
especially against those who regerd themselves as 
having a larger share than common of piety and 
moral worth, But I deliberately make it, and will 
proceed to prove It. 

The Sabbatarians in general, and those of Phila- 
delphia in particular, have closed the doors of the 
International Exhibition on Sunday, and would 
close those of the Art Galleries, the logica! Gar- 
dens, and all other places of worldly amusement and 
instruction, because, as they allege, Almighty Gol, 
in the Sabbath law which he enacted on Mount 
Sinat, declared the 1 and required it to be 
observed as such by all mankind to the end of time, 
As the pulpit-Bibles of the churches are practically 
expurgated editions, I republish from the legal 
recorde’ themselves so much of the Divine law as 
contains the points of discussion. It ia found in 
Exodus, the twentieth chapter, and is as follows: 
Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Biz days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work ; but the seventh 
day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid servant, nor 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy Dates.“ 

1. Now here it is distinctly ordained, first, that the 
seventh day of the week ia the Sabbath. But all the 
world knows that the Sabbatarians do not keep this 
day holy at all, but profane it constantly by labor 
and amusement. Thelr plea is that they have trans- 
ferred thelr allegiance from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. It is a well understood principle 
in legislation, however, that, when a legislature, 
gay the United States Congress or the British Par- 
liament, through the solema forms of enacting a 
law, and tt receives the signature of the President, 
or the Queen, It remains in full, binding force until 
it 10 1 as solemnly, authoritatively, and formally 
repe If, then, the Sabbath law, as recorded in 
the statutes of Exodus just quoted, has ever been 
repealed in whole or in part, if a change has been 
made of the day to be observed as holy, surely the 
act of repeal can be pointed out in chapter and 
verse somewhere among the sacred writings which 
contain the records of the Divine government. 
Otherwise the government of God is more bunglingly 
managed than the government of man. Now let the 
Sabbatarians, instead of going on any longer in their 
allpshod method of taking things for granted, put 
their finger upon the passage in the New Testament 
where the Sabbath law is either annulled or amend- 
ed, in whole or in part. They cannot do it, and 
they know they cannot. They tell their credulous 
people that the resurrection of Christ occarring on 
the first day of the week changed the law, and made 
the first day of the week to be henceforth the Sab- 
bath. But THE APOSTLES NEVER SAID 80; and 
even if they fhad, the LAW-GIVER SIMBELF NEVRE 
BAID 80, but still persists in declaring that the 
seventh day is the Sabbath.“ 

2. Inthe second place, the law in Exodus, as the 
reader will ses, forbida all manner of work to be per- 
formed on the Sabbath, whether by son, daughter, 
hireling, or beast. It is recorded, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the book of Numbers, that, when the law 
was in force among the Hebrews, a violation of it was 
deemed a capital offence, and the passage cited gives 
mn account of a man who wes judicially stoned to 
death for gathe sticka on the Sabbath, I suppose 
to cook his vletu I knew a man, an elder of a 
Presbyterian church, who had his own son “‘ses- 
sioned” for gathering splinters off the fence on a fast- 
day to boil bis pot of coffee, when he returned home 
from charch, wearied nearly to death by a whole 
day’s infliction of dull sermona after the old, seceder 
style of preaching. Had the offence been committed 
on the holy Sabbath,” although his son was the 
head of a family, the old man could have seen him 
put to death, according to the Sabbath law, for hie 
crime. But that was thirty years , in the days of 
Jaith, before hypocriey had cank the soul of Pres- 
byterlanlem, and when men were in earnest in their 
religion. Nowadays all the Sabbatarian clergy, ex- 
cept their poor brethren in the country who cannot 

ord it, sup their hot coffee, and enjoy their hot 


rolls snd mutton-chops for breakfast un the holy 
Sabbath, when they know that the Divine law for- 
bids it, They say that such cookery on Sunday 
morning is a work of necessity and mercy.” But 
does the Law-giver say so? He alone has the right to 
make è proviso in the law, exempting a subject from 
part of its operation; but bas he done so? He says 
not only that the seventh day is the Sabbath, but that 
in it thou shalt do no manner df work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-sarvant, nor thy cattle. In defiance of this un- 
repealed law, as they declare it to be, the Sabbatarian 
clergy ride in the street-cars in the city, or drive their 
herses to church in the country, ‘fires, end-coot 
theip 2 all on the holy Sabbath! Is not this 
y. sy 
ut what gives their hypocriay {ts most hateful 
lor ia the fact that, while in the very act of violat- 
ng, in every one of ita provisions, the law which they 
deem holy and obligatory, and which they have sworn 
to obey, they bave the hardieod-to stand np in their 
palpita without blushing, and denounce tbe wrath of 
God offictally against others who conecientiousiy be- 
Nave, with Jesus and Paul, that the Sabbath law, be- 
ing only a part of the Hebrew code, ia not binding on 
Christians. With an — 9 — that would consign 
them to the fate of Nadab and Abibu, were the law 
really in force, they repeal It to sult themeelves, their 
stomachs, and their own convenience; but, like their 
redecessors, the Pharisees, load down the law in all 
ta heavy severity upon the back of the poor working- 
man, who, after tolling all the week, feels that, as s 
Christian, he has the right, and wishes to enjoy it, of 
taking a little Innocent recreation on Sunday in the 
public fields and gardene. 

The Sabbatarians know, moreover, that to ask men 
to give, in the way either of faith or yt more than 
God demands, or what he does not demand, is s 
superstition,—an insult to the wisdom of God, and s 

me against the human conscience, practised for 
selfish pu by unscrupulous priesta who have 
the stupendous impudence to feed their love of palf 
and power by doing it all in the name of the Lord. 
Is not this hypocrisy ? 

It is known to the whole country that General 
Hawley, President of the Centennial Commission, 
making his unenlightened conscience a guide an 
standard for other people, goes for shutting the doors 
of the Exhibition at Philadelphia on Sunday, because, 
he says, to open them would be a violation of the 
Sabbath law of Exodus, and a sin against God. Yet 
on a certain Sabbath in June he ed the doors to 
Dom Pedro and u large number of attendants. Now 
Dom Pedro must be elther more than a man, and 
above the requirements of the law, or less than a 
man, and not accountable to the law, or General 
Hawley and his Sabbatarlan conyrères In the Commis- 
gion are a set of brazen-faced hypocrites. If Dom 
Pedro, devout Christian as he is, could feel that he 
commits no sin in visiting the Exhibition on Sunday, 
might not some American citizens have as much con- 
science as he? General Hawley, by his act, declares 
that an Emperor of Brazil may trample down the law 
of God's Holy Sabbath under his feet, but in the ex- 
ercise of his papal powers he gives no general dis- 
pensation to his fellow-citizens of the United Statea 
to do the same thing. 

3. Again, every casuist knows that respect for one 

law of God is accompanied by equal respect for every 
other law of God, because the enacting authority is 
— ma sate sonona in 8 Fred one 
aw, w openly ating another, proves the per- 
son who does it to be a hypocrite. This is the case 
with the Sabbatarians. General Hawley makes It a 
sin in the people of the Uniteu States, and the rest af 
mankind, to look at the Exhibition on Sunday; for 
this ie all a visitor does, simply to look at, study, and 
admire the handiwork of the mechanic and the artist. 
But where In the Sabbath law fe this prohibited? 
Would it have been a sin In a Hebrew to lie upon his 
back during the intervals of tabernacle or temple 
worship on the Sabbath, and leok at and admire the 
ever-changing and fantastic forms of theclouds above 
him? Ne. The law did not condemn looking at an 
object, but only forbade work to be done on the Sab- 
bath. Yet General Hawley and his superstitious 
backers condemn and forbid what the law does not 
condemn and forbid; namely, looking at the things 
to be seen in the Exhibition; but they allow what 
the law forbids under penalty of death, work to be 
done inaide the gates of the Exhibition on the holy 
Sabbath! They cannot consent that the Centennial 
stockholders should draw a revenue from Sabbath 
desecration in looking at the show and paying for 
the privilege; but Saag Bare no objection to a rev- 
enue from selling whiskey ! 

Was it not as much of a aln in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to do work in constructing their 
bridge across the Schuylkill Sabbath after Sabbath 
last spring, as It would be to allow the 2 to look 
at the Exhibition on Sunday? Yet Mr. Stevenson, 
the editor of the Christian Statesman, who lives in 
Philadelphia, and who saw thia desecration of the 
Divina Jaw and this violation of the statute of 
Pennsylvania going on before his eyes Sabbath after 
Sabbath, never did anything to stop the crime,“ as 
he called it, although he had the whole constabulary 
force of the Commonwealth on his side, and could 
easily have done it. Hie zeal for the Lord of hosts 
and bis Divine law seemed to exhaust itself in a 
little editorial fulmination. 

At Altoona, Penn., a zealous Sabbatarian brother 
made information against more than one hundred 
employés engaged in the machine-shops of that 
place, for violating the holy Sabbath by working on 
that day. Yet he himself stands charged with the 
forgery of the District Attorney's name to a paper by 
which he compromised a Sunday liquor-selling suit, 
and obtained thereby twenty-five dollars. This gnat- 
straining and camel-swallowing gentleman, like his 
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illastrious confrerea in the Centennial Commission, 
saw no impropriety in fining a hard-working me- 
chanic who, conacientiously and in these hard times, 
felt at liberty to labor on Sunday to make an honest 
living for his family. Neither did he see any Im- 
propriety in his own act of making twenty-five dol- 
lar by forgery and counterfeiting. 

Brother Stevenson, Uke the stage-man 
thea: causes his aheet-iron thunder to roll agalnst 
Oolo Scott and his workmen, for bullding his 
bridge over the river on Sunday; but he hears no thun- 
der and sees no lightning himself when, before going 
to church to preach a sermon against Sabbath des- 
ecration, he orders Bridget to prepare him a good 
* meal for dinner by the time he gets back. 

hen cornered afterwards by some Jew, or Seventh- 
Day Baptist, for his gross violation of the Divine 
law, ten chances to one that he does not, like his 
illustrious predecessor in the Garden of on, put 
the blame npon his wife, and say, The woman which 
thou gavest to be with me, she ordered Bridget to 
prepare me the forbidden dinner, and I did eat. 

4. The case, then, on the score of dishonesty and 
insincerity, otherwise called hypocrisy, is fully made 
out t the Sabbatarians, These gentlemen 
know, for they can read the sixteenth century liter- 
ature on the subject, that the law of the Sabbath was 
a positive, and not a moral, law, which expired with 
ita own limitations; that it was local and special, 
binding upon the Hebrews alone, who occupied a 
country of mall territorial extent—Palestine, the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee”; that, on 
around planet whose revolution on its axis causes 
Uneven times on its surface, it is utterly impossible 

„Tor its inhabitants to observe the same holy day, as 
the Jews were required to do; that a universal reli 
ion, like the Christian, consisting of but two simple 
but comprehensive duties, love to God and love to 
man, could not, in the nature of the case, burden 
iteel? with an institution foreign altogether to its 
ponina; like that of a epecific Sabbath, but must con- 

orm its observances to the universality of ite char- 
acter; that to predicate holiness of one day in the 
week, or month, over all the rest is, in itself, absurd 
and puerile; that Christ, the apostles, and all the 
reformers of the aixteenth century, obnerved no Sab- 
bath at all, but by speech and action denounced the 
Sabbath ides as preposterous and anti-Christian, 
Yet, with all this knowledge, the Sabbatarlans per- 
sist in their: assumptions that the first day of the 
woek ia u holy day, and that he le a criminal who vio- 
lates it either by labor or amusement. And this 
measure of condemnation they mete out to conscien- 
tious people without atint, who make no distinction 
of days, but regard all tine as equally holy, while 
they thomaelves violate every iota d/ the Sabbath law 
from beginning to end, every week of their lives | 
Verily, ypocrisy, thy name is Sabbatarian! 

6. It any one is disposed to luqulre for the why 
and the wherefore of thie superserviceable zeal for 
the Sabbath, when it is so plainly condemned by the 
obvious teachings of the New Testament, the answer 
is found in the candid admission of a distinguished 
doctor of divinity, who did not seem, however, to 
have understood the import of the admission, that 
unless the church ia barricaded round with thla mod- 
ern doctrine of the sanctity of the Sabbath, und the 
requirements of the civil law, it would be impossible 
for the clergy to hold thelr congregations ther for 
any length of time, The sermons generally are so 
full of repetitions and so dull, and the prayers are 80 
jejune, that nothing but the attractive power of good 
music, ahd this ides of the holiness of the Sabbath, 
would prevent their flocks from scattering, on a Sun- 
day morning, like hungry sheep when let into a fresh, 
green pasture-field. The poverty of the pulpit must 
be coming to a low pass indeed, when the pastor of 
the First Presbyte Church of Philadelphia, the 
successor of Albert Barnes, is arrn goa before his 
presbytery on the charge of preaching other men’s 
sermons, and frankly confesses the shameful fact; 
and when a respectable Methodist cl man in In- 
diana preaches the sermons of the Rev. Dr. Swing, of 
Chicago, whose main distinction is that he Is an in- 
telligent heretic, whose young and healthy mind out- 
grew his Presbyterian creed. Men of first-rate talent 
snd edacation, who could command the attention of 
the people, no longer seek the ministry as a vocation 
in the Protestant Church. And the education so- 
cleties. as was charged by the president of a college 
who had good opportunity for knowing the facts, In 
thelr zeal to supply the numerous and increasing ‘‘va- 
cancles,“ like Jeroboam the son of Nebat, make 

riests for the churches of the lowest of the people. 

he press aa a popular Instructor has pushed the pul- 
pit to one side. Science, in her g orlous march, 
treads down superstitions and grovelling conceptions 
of God at every step, The people, even in the Cath- 
olle Church, have lost their reverence for the clergy 
as a class, and each clergyman stands upon his own 

rsonal merit au n man, The simplifying and pop- 
ulsrizing of knowledge in all its departments, and 
the immense strides the people are making in their 
own enlightenment, have made them in countless in- 
stances superior to their religious teachers, whose 
lron- bound creeds keep them in a constant state of 
bondage, All these causes, working by the slow but 
sure process of evolution, are undermining the foun- 
dations of the Church, and the Sabbatarian clergy, 
whose interests lie closely along-side the fleeces of 
their flocks, seeing this to be the case, are making 
herculean efforts to stave off the inevitable by reviy- 
ing the old Scotch glamour of the holy Sabbath,” 

6. But perhaps it is well for society, after all, that 
the process of change from the degrading bondage of 
superstition into the glorious liberty of the sons of God 
ls s low. The men and women of the Church, by the 
sentimental mummeries to which they have been so 
Jong addicted, have been reduced to such a condition 
of childish weakness that were they suddenly elevat- 


ed to the sublime heights of s rational religion, where 
they could feed on heavenly manna, they would soon 
“Joathe this light bread,” although baked lu heaven 
every day, as the Hebrews did in the wilderness, and 
on Pe ea —.— aei 24 Jea onion; and * 
W. ey enjo; n pt. elr bigotry an 
bondage are diseases of the ja and must be cured 
by broken doses of medicine ln the mixed way the 
prasa administers it, 

7. The Constitutional party in the United States, 
which finds an appropriate mouth-plece In Tax IN- 
DEX, alms to secularize the government so as to for- 
ever put it ont of the power of any man, or set of 
men, legally to discriminate for or against any relig- 
lon or worship. The consclentiousness of thie aim 
must commend itself to all men, and so must its 
wisdom; for it goes upon the principle, which his- 
tory proves to be sound, that there le upon the earth 
no man, nor set of men, who can be safely entrusted 
with absolute authority over their fellow-men, to 
teach them what they shall believe and do ln matters 
of religion. This party in ite policy proposes, not 


only to protect by law themselves against others, but 
other people net themselves, by placing all ona 
perfect equality in point of religious rights, as re- 


quired by the Constitation. We talk about miracles; 
but the nearest approximation to a miracle on record 
in the annals of mankind is the superhuman wisdom 
of the founders of this republle, who, in the face of 
all history, and in defiance of the prevailing senti- 
ment and practice of the whole world, framed out of 
their own minds and consciences a civil Constitution 
{n which they ignored the Church and all her dog- 
mas, and made the government s purely secular inati- 
tation, Thia they did, not because they were lrrelig- 
fous men, or opposed to the Church, but because 
they belleved that a political government should have 
no more to do with the religious faith and practice of 
the people than a railroad company, but should con- 
fine its functions to the affairs of this world exclu- 
sively. This puts all religions into the same position 
of politica! disability, and prevents them, or any of 
them, as such, from taking on the form and authority 
of law, and becoming a persecuting power, as has 
been the case in Europe from time immemorial, 
The Church needs thie protection which the Consti- 
tutional party would give her, as much as ber oppo- 
nents do, and before the close of this century will 
need it more. For, as already remarked, the aston- 
ishing revelations of aclence bearing upon the funds- 
mental queations of religion are apreading the dry-rot 
of doubt through her pulpita and pews, and threaten 
her foundations; so that, before many decades, 
Instead of dictating laws and policy to the State, ss 
she now does, she will be asking quarter at the 
hands of those she has misled by her false teachings 

It is generally supposed, from reading the history 
of religious oplulons, that those who were most an- 
tagonistic to the Orthodox falth have been remark- 
able for their respect for the rights of human nature, 
and have generally been friends of free government. 
This ia indeed true, But we must remember that 
those men were in a minority, and had no political 
power. Glve them the power, and they would prob- 
ably enforce uniformity of bellaf as remorselessly as 
ever the Church did. Among the materiallota of this 
country there is a class whose intolerance towards 
their antipodes, the Spirituallets, is so great that I 
would no soouer trust them with power than I would 
the Ultramontane party in the Catbolic Church, or 
the Scotch Cameronians of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. They are as unscrupulous bigots as any 
to be fonnd in the Church, and would silence the 
Spiritualists if they could, and not allow a whisper In 
behalf of the doctrine of immortality, The Spiritual- 
lots need protection against these men, and need 
protection against the Orthodox. In short, all these 
religionists need protection against each other, and 
the Constitution gives thia protection by proclaiming, 
aa It does in the treaty with Tripoli, that the govern- 
ment of the United States s in no sense founded on 
the Christian religion,” or any other: by ordainin 
that there shall be no religious tests for bolding of- 
fice; by ignoring all churches, all judicial oaths, and 
all the various and conflicting conceptions of God, 
and teeing to each individual citizen the en- 
joyment of his natural right to hold or reject, as he 
pleases, all religious opinions and practices. 

The Christian Statesman of Philadelphia, the ae 
of the Religious Amendment Party, having long felt 
and admitted the force of this authoritative an- 
nouncement In the treaty with Tripoli, and seeing 
the effective use we make of it {n the controversy, 
has recently tried to wriggle out of the difficulty b 
saying that a new treaty was subsequently made wi 
that power, in which no euch statement as this is re- 
peated. But a dozen additional! treaties regulating 
commercial relations never can affect the moral an- 
nouncement made in the first, that „n no sense is 
the government of the United States founded on the 
Christian religion” ; the declaration le a part of Con- 
atitutional law, and stands for all time, unless 
changed by a change of the Conetitution, 

At the dictation of the Charch, encroachments 
have been made upon the spirit and the letter of the 
Constitution, by State and local Jaws, so tbat in 
many States citizens are denied their rights, But the 
Constitutional party is now organized as a National 
Liberal League to make war upon such injustice, and 
its members will never disband until the supreme 
law of the Constitution shall be recognized as such 
by all the States of the Union, 

August 20, 1876. 


A CHINAMAN in Californias, whose life was insured 
for s large amount, was seriously hurt by falling from 
a wagon. There was some doubt of his ever getting 
better, and at length one of his friends wrote to the 
insurance company: “Charlie half dead, likea half 
money. 


For TEE INDEX.] 
THE NEW FAITH. 


If you and I, good reader, had been born in Rome 
during the latter part of the third ceutury, when 
Christianity, although not yet the established relig- 
ion, had gained a multitude of adherents, and was 
destined to replace the rapidly-declining religion of 
Greece and Rome; if our parents and friends had 
chanced to be devoted 4 1 1 of Jupiter aud 
Apollo, Minerva and Ceres, and had therefore enter- 
talned an intense antipathy to the new faith which 
threatened to destroy the old cultus which was so 
dear to them; and If (to add one more to these aop- 
positions) — and I had become persuaded of the 
mythical character of all the old legends of our pagan 

igion, and had embraced the purer faith of Jesus 
as modified by the liberal Paul and the philosophy of 
Greece, I fancy we should have been saubjec to 
very much the same sort of remark, expostulation 
ind entreaty with which we are so well acquain 
to-day. There would have been the same 2 
made agalnat 3 a long-established fai 
which had been handed down the ages from revered 
ancestors; distinguished, gray-headed believers in 
the old religion would have been pointed out, and we 
should have bean asked If we dared to set up our in- 
experlenced minds in oppoeltion to their wisdom; 
the same arguments would have been adduced in fa- 
vor of the genuineness of the old myths; the same 
expostulations would have been addressed to us to 
spare the peace of mind of all who were reposing in 
the old faith, 

Finally, when all this had failed to convince us 
that we were in error, some deeper thinker would 
have taken us aside, and sald significantly: ‘“You are 
right. These priests are half of them feigning to be- 
lave what they do not, and the rest are bigoted and 
deceived. Youare right. The old legendary storles 
of the gods are untenable. I agree with you. The 
new faith is more rational, is purer, and may, at some 
future time, prevail. But be sensible, Here is our 
old faith still beld by millions who love it 1 —. 
and who believe in it fully, All over the civili 
world are the beautiful temples reared for the wor- 
ship of our gods, The whole wealth of our unri- 
valled art is dedicated to the production in life-like 
marble of the {deal forms of the delties of our fa- 
thers. Now if you Chriatians succeed, you will over- 
throw a vast aystem of worship; you will make our 

rgeous temples with their eplendid rituals worth- 
Fant you will take the significance out of our beanti- 
ful sculptures and paintings: you will rob the groves, 
the rivers, and the fields o thelr S divinities ; 
aud you will thue distress the minds of thousands 
who cling tenderly to the old falth.” And then 
some shrewd business man would have taken us 
aside, and sald with a cunning emile: “Will it pay 
now for you to speak out boldly against the errors of 
our old religion? Will it prove any advantage to you 
to urge the adoption of this new faith? Look at 
your business, which will be wholly ruined if you 
come out openly as a Christian! Your old friends 
will desert you. Just be content to hold your peace. 
Entertain what views you will In secret, but for pol- 
icy’s sake keep mlent” / 

Now these words, which might have been with per- 
fect propriety addressed to the convert to Christianity 
in the third century, are precisely similar to those 
which the majority of radicals, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, hear dally from their friends in the old falth, 
At the present day, Christianity, as a religious system, 
ls on the wane just as surely as the pagan religion was 
sixteen hundred years ago. Its many positive excel- 
lences, its mo urity, ite teachings of brother- 
hood, charity, and * remain, and will ever 
remaln, as permanent bleasings to mankind. But ita 
delfication of Jesus, Its claim to be the prophesied 
faith of falths, its supernatural stories, its more-re- 
cently manufactured creeds with their 8 
mas and inconsistencies, and its worship of an infalli- 
ble church by the Catholic wing, and its worship of 
an infallible ihin Dy the Protestant wing,—all these 
are surely and steadily crumbling away. The two 

weapons, Scientific Discovery and Historical 
riticism, are rapidly dispersing the clouds of error 
and superstition, as certainly as the sun acattera the 
mists of the morning. In fact, the amount which 
has already been accomplished in thie respect, 2 
the last fifty years, is simply amazing, The 
change which, unperceived by the Orthodox, has 
actually taken place in their own ranks. le also most 
surprising. We stand, then, in very much the same 
attitude as the world did during the gradual breaking 
up of the errors of the old pagan religion. 

Now, as then, the question comes home to every 
man who sees that he cannot honest'y hold the old 
faith: “What shall be my courée of action? Shall it 
be open, or shall I hold my oplotona In silence?" 
The temptation is great to adopt the latter course. 
The Now Faith” ie not yet sufficlently pronounced, 
nor 8o generally received, as to make the open adop- 
tion of it and the rejection of the old an easy matter 
to most liberals. It is true, they are not exposed to 
the terrible persecutions to which early Christians 
were subjected, and which the Christians themselves 
repaid with interest on coming into power; the age 
has gone by for that. Still, in England and in this 
country. the radical labors under great disadvantages. 
There are belng enacted every day scenes of heroic 
adherence to truth, which are none the less noble for 
being little known, Let me cite two examples out of 
many for whose authenticity I can vouch :— 

A young man, who had lately worked his way pain- 
fully through college and seminary, with the hope of 
preaching the gospel, who had made repeated and 
severe sacrifices for this purpose, and who had actu- 
ally entered successfully upon his work in an Ortho- 
dox church, saw, after some years of closest study 
and agonizing doubt, that he could not conscien- 
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tiously continue in the old faith, preaching the Or- 
thodox dogmas, It was a terrible trial for him. 
Relatives were dependent upon bim for support. He 
had just reached that for which he hadgiven the best 
years and all the enthusiasm of his life. But he saw 
that, if he would be honest, he must relinquish it. 
What could he do to earn his livelihood? He had 
now no knowledge of commercial pursuits. He had 


admirably and laboriously fitted himself for a profes- 


sion which he found he could not conacientiously oc- 
cupy. Some pureult was found by him iu which he 
could, with strict economy, maintain himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he resigned his pastorate, gave up hie 
handsome salary, aud went quietly tu the humble 
place which he had chosen, a true disciple uf honesty 
and truth. 

Another example: A young man recently occupied 
a very prominent and responsible position in a busi- 
ness house, He had loug cherlehed the desire to 
be a preacher, and to address to men from the pulplt 
words which should incite them toa purer life. 80 
soon as he had gained a sufficient sum of money to 
222 for some time those dependent upon him, he 
left the flattering prospects which a continuance in 
business offered him, and began his theological stud- 
les. It Is the old story. He found it lmpossible for 
him, as he ascertained the truth, to subscribe to Or- 
thodox tenets, and with noble honesty, despite the 

ny which came from the rude awakening from 
life-long, cherished dreams, he gave up the profession 
for which he had sacrificed so much. 

A score of similar cases might be cited, and such acts 
are doubtless repeated In one way or another con- 
stantly. There are heroes and heroines in every 
walk of life, who are making sacrifices dally, because 
they are faithful to the truth which le in them. 
They are unwilling to adopt the too prevalent custom 
of repeating words lu which they have no belief, and, 
moreover, they are earnestly desirous of helping on- 
ward the day of freedom from the narrow, bigoted 
dogmas which enslave so many minds. The ques- 
tion with them is not, Will it pay me in dollars and 
cents, or In social position and popularity, to be thus 
true to my convictions? That question must, for 
the present, certainly be answered in the negative. 
But there is lee motive, that of devotion and 
loyalty to the truth, and hatred of error and superstl- 
tion, which Impele them, not only to reject d as 
no longer tenable, but to aid lu ascertaining and dis- 
sem{nating truth and light. 

There is, however, one very weighty reason which 
deters many radicals from proclaiming openly their 
views. It is that these views are so largely negative. 
It ls that they dislike to pull down, without putting 
anything in the place of, the destroyed falth. It ia 
their want of a positive system of truth to promulgate. 
But, in considering this objection to outspoken rad- 
icaliam, let us remember that the farther we go in 
philosophy or religiou, the leas dogmatic and positive 
we can be. If we see but one polnt, one side of 
truth, we are apt to assert most vehemently that we 
are right and we alone. But if our vision is extended, 
if we see more than one side, we grow lese positive. 
Our belief is less narrow and intolerant. In one 
sense It is undoubtedly true that the more light we 
have, the more we doubt. We see this exemplified 
everywhere, The quack, acquainted with but one 
set of symptome and with no knowledge of all the 
complicated influences which may affect the disease 
of his patient, le the most positive of men, The 
broad, cultured oe la much less certain. Now 
the New Faith,” beiug the result of the deepest 
thinking and the most critical study of the past half- 
century, and arising from a necessary elimination of 
old dogmas and effete superstitions incorporated in 
the Old Faith, must naturally seem, when compared 
with Christianity, to he negative rather than positive. 
So great always is the mental distress consequent 
upon the loss of intense aud positive beliefs, however 
narrow they may be, that the mind thus bereft of 
them is at firat much more keenly alive to its loss 
than to its gain. To the bellever in the highly poet- 
ical polytheism of the Greeks, the rude dispelling of 
his illusions must have been attended with great 
meutal pain, So also to one who held the crude con- 
ceptions of the uulverse which prevailed before Coper- 
nicus, the great change effected by telescopic discov- 
ery must have brought with it a kind of terror, The 
sudden expansion of his notions of the distance and 
nature of the celestial bodies, and the consequent in- 
significance of this earth, thus shown to be one of the 
smallest objects in the stellar universe, must have at 
first produced despondency and sorrow. Lecky cites 
a touching story of an old monk who considered God 
as altogether human, and whom he was wont to ad- 
dress in most familiar language. When he was con- 
vinced by a brother monk that he was wrong in hold- 
ing such anthropomorphic views of the Deity, he 
clasped his hands in agony and sald, while the tears 
streamed down his cheeks, “You have taken away 
my God! You have taken away my God!“ 

t is true that the New Faith’ seems largely neg- 
ative, as compared with Christianity, for the very rea- 
son that, while taking much from that religious ayè- 
tem which is good, It also rejects much with which it 
can have nothing in common, and this is so distress- 
Ing to the holder of the Old Faith that at first it 
seems to him as if erry good in his religion 
were denied by us. Let us look first at the most 
prominent features of the old system which have been 
discarded by the New Faith,” 

With the discovery of the immense age of our 
earth, and the enormous length of time (compared 
with our historical accounts) during which man has 
been an inbabitant of the globe, and with the knowl- 
edge that man’s origin is almost without doubt to be 
derived from a lower order of the animal kingdom, 
and certainly from very primitive and savage auces- 
tors, the old account of the first palr, the fall, the 
curse of the race, the scheme of salvation” as indi- 


cated in the prophesied sed of the woman“ that 
should “bruise the serpent’s head,’’—all this, upon 
which is built up the lofty structure of “justification 
by faith” and “redemption through the blood of the 
Lamb,” crumbles away, and the vast system falla to 
the ground. By careful investigation into the origin 
of the biblical canon, and by the results of historical 
criticism, the Bible is showu to be a book of human 
composition, and, with all ite many excellences, not a 
divinely inspired and infallible authority. By a care- 
ful) comparison of religions—by the clear light of 
science, and by the Zeit-Geist, which does not favor 
apything miraculous,—we are led to disbelieve the 
2 stories in the Old Testament, and the mir 
acles mythe of the New. By similar studies the 
deified Jesus becomes a pure teacher, of exalted 
moral character, born of Joseph and Mary, around 
whom, when dead, the magnified stories inseparable 
from such an age and people gradually clustered,— 
gathered credence by repetition, amd strength by 
transmission from one generation to another. By the 
study of the rise and development of many church 
doctrines, as affected by the influence of the pagan 
religion and the prev: philosophy, we are con- 
vinced of their decidedly human origin, as well as of 
their unsounduess. We are com , likewise, to 
modify greatly the anthropomorphic conceptions of 
the Deity w are Inherent in Christianity, singe 
Jesus, being in reality the God of the Christians, 
gives to them as an object of worship little more than 
a magnified man, to whom they address petitions for 
rain, success in business, victory in war, aud the like, 

oe in view of the origin and present low con- 
dition of the majority of the human family, and the 
insignificant part which an individual! life plays in 
this boundless universe, the New Faith" cannot 
pronounce certainly and dogmatically upon a future 
existence, but leaves it In solemn hope. 

Thus far is the New Faith” surely negative; but 
It does not stop there. Although it cannot affirm on 
the ground of ignoraut traditions and ill-eupported 
authority many things which the Christian creed so 
unhesitutingly proclaima as truth, yet It is not want- 
ing in positive faith. 

e upirit of love to our felluw-men and kindness 
even to our enemies, which It has been the peculiar 
glory of the religion of Jesus to inculcate (however 
imperfectly its adherents may have carried it out), ie 
the key-note of the anthem of the New Faith.” 
Emphatically it calle itself the ‘Religion of Human- 
ity.” The place which the apirit of asceticiem occu- 
pied in the early centuries, and which the enthusi- 


asm of the Crusades claimed in the Middle „ in 
our day held by the wide-spread spirit of philanthro- 
py and universal benevolence, of which we may 
asy :— 


“Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou knowest; 
Wida as our need thy favors fall"! 


The “New Faith” holds that man ia progressing 
steadily and surely towarda that perfection of society 
unto which it is our alm to attain. From low be- 
gino the race has thus painfully worked itself 
upward on its way; not grovelling downwards from a 
primitive state of purity and excellence, to be res- 
cued only by a al system of salvation, but stead- 
ily advancing, learning by bitter experience, throw- 
Ing up about its way safeguards of law and morality, 
and ever progressing in civilization, enlightenment, 
and general culture. No good word was ever uttered 
by ancient bard or prophet, no noble maxim was ever 
enunciated by sage or priest, no moral precept was 
ever spoken by the lips of Jesus, that is notcherished 
as part of the inheritance of the New Faith,” which 
thus draws to itself the treasures of the ages, The 
“New Faith” entertains, it is true, no limited and 
anthropomorphic ideas of the Deity, but for that 
very reason it inculcatea greater awe and reverence 
for that unknown and unknowable Power in whose 
all-quickening presence we have our being. 

‘Above all, it upholda and teaches the necessity of 
RIGHT LIVING! To the soul weakly resting in ef- 
feminate security on the merits of a victim who 
once palid the penalty of his sins, and who will for- 
give him as often as he does wrong and cries, "I re- 
pent,” the New Faith” says: “Live a true, pure, 
noble life! Lurk behind no covering of other men's 
virtues. Show yourself what you arel Be pure, be 
unselfish, be upright! Do not be content to be reck- 
oned so on the heavenly register by virtue of the 
blood of a man crucified nineteen hundred years 
ago’! To the man basely actlog from expectation 
of reward In a future life, the New Faith“ ex- 
claims: “Scorn to act from such low motives! 
Cease mennly to balance your visionary beavenly 
gains by your earthly losses, and to chuckle over a 
credit-mark on the recording angel’s book, when you 
have performed a good action here! Act rightly, 
because it is noble to act ao; because it benefite your 
fellow-men and purifies and strengthens your own 
sonl! The New Faith” pleads also for the prompt 
and efficient administration of justice here on thin 
earth,—knowing oe of a “judgment to come.“ 
By this means and not by threatenings of unknown 
tortares would it restrain those men from crime, who 
are insensible to higher appesle to right action. 
Thie, then, is the aim of the New Falth’’: to pro- 
mote the welfare and to aid the progress of the race; 
to inculcate purity and honesty of life; to diffuse 
every where the spirit of charity and love; to stimu- 
late In every way, by music, sculpture, painting, 
literature, and poetry, the growing culture of the 
race; to place before men constantly higher models 
of excellence; and to cheer and comfort drooping, 
saddened hearte, For the time when these blessings 
shall be widely diffused must all disciples of the 
“New Faith“ toil. The time has come to emerge 
from politic concealment and to declare our views, 
Already the airis full of the tremor of a hastening 
change. The mists are lifting. The ugly forms of 


once potent superstitions are growing fainter and 
fainter, and are fiding steadily from view. The 
poomise of a brighter day is dawning on the raça, 

a may not see ite glory. But we can help u ad- 
vance, In the noble worde of the poet— 


„Hall to the coming singers! 
Hail vo the brave light-bringers! 
Forward 1 reach, and Share 

All that they do and dare! 


“What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another's duy, 

So the right word be sald 
And ite the sweeter made? 


sel the light move sunward, 
I join the peat march onward, 
And take y faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving’ 


J. L. 8. 
Boston. 


For Tux Ixpmr.] 
“La LIBERTE ECLAIRANT LE MONDE 


BY BISHOP FERRETTE,. 


During the last three years I have often felt—oth- 
ers no doubt have felt, and among them, perhaps. 
notwithstanding their Indulgence, the editor and 
readers of THE InpEx—that I have more s 
tions to make for the reform, improvement, and goy- 
ernment of this country, than le consistent with the 
degree of modesty that is to be required of an adopted 
citizen. If in thie I abuse the privileges of granted 
citizenship, as 1 probably do, others must forgive md 
for the same reason for which I forgive myself: I am 
only actuated by an officlous zeal for the public — 
pang not by any motive of selfish interest. I A 
therefore, be permitted to go on in this way, as I per- 
haps cannot help doing. If, however, there are aT 
and too many subjects on which my zeal is impatfeti 
and importunate beyond measure, there are u few, at 
least, I am happy to think, on which I am willing to 
be instructed, and to learn, from the effect of wnai I 
say upon older Americans, whether what I say has 
the genuine American spirit or not. It ie in this ex- 
perimental manner that I will give expression to the 
thoughts and feelings which the proposed centennial 

ift of France to America, in the shape of a colossal 
— statue of Liberty Enlightening the World,“ 
to be placed on an lelet of New York Harbor, has 
produced in me. 

With the artistic conception, whether of the statue 
or of its pedestal and location, I find no fault at all, 
and should show very bad tasta if I did. The whole 
is—as any one, no doubt, le convinced who has seen 
the sketch in the Illustrated papere—as grandiose and 
faultless as anything in ancient or modern art. The 
exceptions that I take are merely on national and in- 
ternational grounds, and on these grounds, I confess, 
there are many conaiderations favorable to the pro- 
ject. It Is certain that France has borne a part in 
the foundation of American liberty, a record which 
this Centennial celebration ls u fit occasion to cele- 
brate and perpetuate. The question is whether the 

roposed monument, as a gift of France and of 
France alone tous, is the most accurate conceivable 
N of the nature of the incontestable tie ex- 
isting between France and America, 

I aay it is not, for the statue is not that of Ameri- 
can Liberty Enlightening France, nor of French Lib- 
erty Enlightening America; but that of Liberty,“ 
that ia, French and American Liberty, “Enlightening 
the World,“ that le, England, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Russia, but, most especially and Intendedly, Germany. 
In other words, a committee of French gentlemen, 
representing, no doubt, the genera! French 77 — 
thinking that their nation has been, of late, IIl-use 
by Germany, and that the rest of Europe showed, in 
the circumatanes, an undue Indifference to her exist- 
ence and interests, think it would be proper to ad- 
mintater a coup de patte tc Germany and a lecture to 
Europe in the form of agift tous. We accept the 
gift, thus making ourselves, artiatically and poet- 
ically, a part in a quarrel with which we have noth- 
ing todo. If the gift were that of a good dinner or 
of a million of bottles of champagne, it might have a 
present good effect without being an encumbrance on 
the future, But the proposed monnment will be a 
permanent thing, and moreover one of the grandest 
and most beautiful things in the world, and, with 
oar Capitol at Washington, the grandest and most 
beautiful thing on this continent. 

I never wantonly destroy a flower, nor a bird, not 
any beautiful thing, and would not, for all the world, 
destroy an object of art nor aay a word that might 
contribute to condemn an artiat's conception to die 
unborn, Were I otherwise minded, It would now be 
too late for me to speak, for the statue is now almost 
ready, and to decline it at this stage of the proceed- 
ings would be an undeserved insult to France, in i 
nitely more regrettable than the other alternative © 
our being made to act as janitor at the lecture whl 
she intende to adininieter to the nations, her neigh- 
bors. America is in for it; and as the share allot 
to her ia that she will, by subscription, erect at bi 
cost the immense pedestal, she must execute berse 
as gracefully as possible. Ja that all? Je there D 
modification of the acheme that would preserve alll 
valuable and unavoldable features, and remove the 
objections? M 

1. The statne, as I have said, le nearly made, but 
the funde to pay for it, and to be raised bya £U 
acription In France, are, it would appear, morë than 
slowly forthcoming. ‘The Committee may find itseit 
placed in the face of serious financial embarras® 
ments. which may delay the shipment of the statue 
at the intended time. How would it do for America 
to come to the relief of the French Committee DY 
raising in thia country the funda to pay forthe statut 
and make it, instead of a gift of France to Amene 
gift of America to France, to be erected, say, WDE 
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stood the Tuileries? That would be leas aggressive, 
with tegard to other nations, than to erect it at 
Bealegne, facing England, or in New York harbor, 

Europe, or on the Franco-German frontier, 
feet Germany. But as acompensation there might 
be semblance of a lecture given by America to 
Framee os to the use of liberty, and therefore I dis- 
card the project. 

2. The statue, and the present project as to its 
location, would have nothing objectionable as a na- 
tlomal American monument, erected on national soil, 
by American, not foreign, subscriptions. As Amer- 
Jeane we have a perfect right to believe that we are a 
i nation; and the additional belief that the light 
of ħberty will radiste from our country to the whole 
work, ls an article of our national creed which we 
have a perfect right to symbolize, on our own soll, by 
any monuments we choose, without other nations 
having a right to deem themselves insulted. Eve 
nation worthy of the name has humanitarian aspi- 
tpatiens of the same sort, sven if not so well justified. 
Tue exclusive Jows themselves expected a messiah 
pho would make thelr religious influence world-wide 
felt; pnd they got him. The objection to this propo- 
eal {a that a part of the funds are already subscribed 
‘fo France. All that America could do would be to 
eabesribo the rest, and this would not remove the 

al defect of the scheme, its being a lecture 
y us, with one nation in preference to others, 
the rest of the world. 

A. At the point at which things are, the only mod- 
which ls both possible and without objection 
in making the gift that, not of France alone, 

‘bat of all Europe, to the American nation. To do 
this‘ will bo sufficient to extend the appeal for sub- 
. sapiptions from France alone to the whole of Europe, 
g aucluding any nation. This would probably ex- 
— the completion of the sum necessary to pay for 
‘statue. F this sum is nearly completed by 
Francs alone when this article will appear, then other 
Karepean nations should have au opportunity of pre- 
22 us with the pedestal: France contributing 
the statue out of her artistic genlus, which no one 
cares to contest; and other nations contributing the 
l out of their feeling of cordiality, thus unit- 
with France and with us in one thought 

ambly submit that this third suggestion would 
tely better harmonize with the artistic thought 
Of the statue, with the real feeling of the American 
and with the feelings of European nations 
and of their sovereigns toward America, than the 
erection on our soil, on a part of our territory front- 
ing Europe, by one particular nation recently at war 
— stiil embittered, of a monument of this magni- 

‘ade, beauty, and universal significance, 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES IN VERMONT, 
CATHOLICS VOTING THE DEMOCRATIC TICKET, 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Sept. 2. 
The Republican majority in Vermont, next Tues- 
day, wël undoubtedly be about twenty-five thousand 
tm a total vote of upward of sixty thousand. A canvass 
made by the Republican State Committee, but only 
partially completed, Indicates a more favorable result 
even than this; but as the counties yet to be heard 
frem centain some of the larger towns of the State, 
in whiah the Democrata expect to make gains, it is 
bardly eafe to predict a larger majority than that 
given Governor Converse in the State election four 
years agu. If this was not a Presidential year, there 
would be nothing to arouse Interest in the contest 
here. Both parties have made excellent nominations, 
and all the interests of the State would be safe in the 
hands either of Mr. Fairbanks or of Mr, Bingham as 
Governor. Indeed, Vermont is one of those fortunate 
Brates that need but little government. Its 
tare meets only 1 and completes its labors 
in aix weeks or two months. When the islature 
adjoarns, the Governor goes home and attends to his 
private business like any other good citizen, and the 
Sante officers who reside at the capital are the 
and Treasurer, The peopleof many another 
in the Union would think the political millen- 
had surely come, if the problem of self-govern- 
‘thémt auld be simplified in à similar degree among 


U 
while either of the two candidates would 
å good Governor of Vermont, there are some 
q wne beside those of national politics which the 
peeptejof this State are discussing in the present 
„and which may have a alight influence on 
the ene majority next wee One of the 
moet Mn portant of these has been raised by the action 
of Ooi on the proposed public school amend- 
mentto the Constitution of the United States, The 
foreign population of thia State, which le also to 
nome degree a floating population, dependent largely 
upon the prosperity of certain large manufacturing 
industries, is composed of Irish and French Canadian 
agan, Both classes are peueraily Roman Cath- 
ọlics, but the jealousy which bas always exlsted be- 
tween them, growing ont of national prejudices, has 
merally prevented them from acting In concert polit- 
y- A majority of the Irish have voted with the 
Democrats, while the Republicans have secured a 
considerable portion of the French Canadians, The 
tation of the schoo! question by President Grant, 
position assumed in regard to It by the Republi- 
on ey at Cincinnati, and, mora than all, the dis- 
lon ef it in the United States Senate just before 
s adjournment of Congress, seem to have alarmed 
this Catholics of this State, and to have carried them 
e a body, without regard to nationality, into the 
Tiemoocratic party. Of course, the Democrats have 
done everything in thelr power to encourage this 
ment, and have circulated very freely, among 
‘fe Catholics of the State, extracts from one of 
‘@euator Edmunds’ speeches on the Blaine amend- 


ment, the tone of which was not such as to conciliate 
this element of the population. 

How great a lose the Republicans will suffer from 
this cause, it is impossible to say. It le likely to be 
proportionately greater here in Montpelier than any- 
where else in the State, because the increase of 
French Canadian voters has been relatively greater 
bere than in any other city, and their desertion of 
the Republican party here has been almost unani- 
mous. In other places, the Republicans hope to hold 
a part of their Catholic vote. It would not be 
strange if the Republican majority in the whole 
State should be reduced at least one thousand, b 
this cause, from what it would otherwise be.— V. P. 
Tribune, Sept. 4. 


— —ʃ'Y— — 


THE SABBATH vs, THE “LORD'S DAY.” 


A correspondent of the Echo, in referring to the 
subject of Sunday recreation, makes the followin 
remarka on the distinction between the Sabbath o 
the decalogue and the Sunday of modern Christians: 
“We are not Jews, but Christians. We are, there- 
fore, not bound by the Sabbath, but by the Lord’s 
day. The Sabbath was a touching institution, given 
under Moses for the higher culture of a nation of 
slaves suddenly set free. When Christ came he 
showed that even the Sabbath, or Seventh day, was 
made for man; and what we have to remember is 
that while the old Jewish Sabbath was abolished, the 
law of the Sabbath bas never been transferred au- 
thoritatively to the First day, or Sunday. St, Paul 
blamed the Galatians for still observing Jewlab days 
and months, and he released the Colossians from 
auch obligations, St. Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
345 A. D., forbids bis converts to observe the Sab- 
bath day: ‘Henceforth * all observances of Sab- 
bath.’ St. Jerome, 3 . D., relates without 
stricture that the early Christiana, after divine 
service an Sunday, went about their ordinary 
work. Luther, rather than observe Sunday sab- 
batically, ordered hie converts ‘to ride, to work, to 
dance, to feast—to do anything that shall reprove 


this encroachment on the Christian spirit and lib- 


erty.’ John Knox, visiting Calvin, found that holy 
man playing at bowls on Sunday afternoon. Where, 
then, shall we find the root of our modern well- 
meant, but mistaken, Sabbatarlanism? At the Re- 
formation. The medimval Church had a vast num- 
ber of holy days. Most of these reformers swept 
away, but feeling the common importance of a re- 
curring period of rest for the body, and for the culti- 
vation of the spiritual life, they laid extra stress on 
the observance of the Lord’s day, and, in an evil mo- 
ment—backing a good cause with a bad argument,— 
they placed the Jewish decalogue, with its Sabbath 
commandment, in the front of the Christian service, 
ore #0 attempted to rivet ita obligations on the Lord's 
ay. 


SATURDAY THE SABBATH. 


The infidela of this country are not to be deceived 
by false reasonings, nor frightened by denunciations, 
for they know that the Bible nowhere commandes the 
keeping of the firet day of the week, The Boston In- 
vestigator, of August 9, says if the fourth com- 
mandment is binding under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the Christian “must cease to sanctify the firat 
day of the week, and reinstate the Saturday in ite 
legitimate dignity. He must go to church when the 
Jew goes to his gynagogue.“ 

The truth la, the community ia largely becoming 
informed on this subject, and theidea that it lu aln- 
ful to work on the first day of the week fe fast psan- 
ing away. Christians are alarmed at the rapid ad- 
vance of the no-Sabbath sentiment, and mourn over 
It, and in this we sympathize with them: but they 
have themselves to condemn for it, because it la the 
result of their own false teachings. We warn them 
that the only way to heal this breach is for them to 
go back to the Bible, whence they profess to draw 
thelr Sabbath doctrines, and correct both thelr creed 
and practice by it. 

When they break the Sabbath of the fourth com- 
mandment, week by week, and then charge men with 
alu who work on a day given by God to that service, 
the contradiction is s0 naked thata child can see it, 
Until Christians shall return to the Bible, and con- 
form their lives to its teachings on thie subject, the 
dark wave of no-Sabbathism will continue to roll on 
until the whole land is inundated with It.— The Sab- 
bath Recorder. 


PROGRESS IN JAPAN.—A letter from Yokohama in 
the Bö saya that the Mikado has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm during hia tour in the 
northern provinces of the empire, which, until re- 
cently, had been under the despotic rule of the 
daimios. During the Mikado’s absence the Prime 
Minister, Santcho, acted as regent—al circumstance 
unprecedented in Japanese hietory. Shortly before 
the Mikado's Separtare; it was resolved at a Cabinet 
Council to rebuild the temple of Mondseki, the head- 
quarters of Buddhism, which was burned. down four 
years ago. This, says the correspondent, shows that 
the government has given up ita intention to sup- 
press the Buddhist services and make the Sinto creed 
the exclusive religion of the State, especially as it 
has pald subsidies to the Buddha temples and thelr 
priests, has granted land and building materials for 
the village schools of Christian missionaries. and has 
sanctioned the universal observance of the Christian 
Sunday. This change of policy has given great satis- 
faction to the Christian settler in apan The re- 
moval of Japanese from the island of Saghalien, and 
of Russians from the Kurile Islands, in consequence 
of the exchange of territory effected between Russia 
and Japan, has now been completed. The number 
of new subjecta that have been acquired by Japan 


through this exchange is much greater than that ob- 
tained by Ruesia, as nearly all the Russian fishermen 
in the Kurile Islands have decided to remain there, 
while only about forty Japanese families have re- 
mained in Saghalien. The hostile feeling shown by 
the Chinese toward all Europeans, and especially to 
those of the Anglo-Saxon race, has had a very preju- 
dicial effect on the commercial {uterests of Yokohama, 
as several trading firms have come over from Shang- 
hai and Tlenteln, causing a further increase in the 
prices of exports and a lall In cotton and Manthester 
goods, of which an immense supply his accumulated 

Yokohama, The bankers, too, are in great difi- 
culties, owing to the change in the price of the dol- 
Jar, and are having recourse to all kinds of specula- 
tion, with the object of Improving their business. 
They are now negotiating with a Chinese agent with 
regard toa loan of 15,000,000 lan for the eulistment 
and equipment of a new army to be sent against the 
Dunganians and Kashgarians, The loan la to be re- 
paid out of the customs receipts of the harbora at the 
month of the Blue River; but these receipts are 
yearly diminishing. The exports of the above har 
bors are mostly consumed by the Chinese settlers in 
the United States, and the number of these is now 
much smaller than formerly, owing to the persecu- 
tion to which they are subjected by the native work- 
men, who find their gains considerably reduced 
by the competition of the Chinese. The steamer 
‘Oceania,’ which le exclusively employed in the con- 
veyance of Chinese emigrants to San Francisco, had, 
during its last journey, barely a twentieth of its 
usual number of passengers, 


RELIGIOUS ExcrrEMENT IN GERMANY.—An astar- 
sination from motives of religious fanaticism was re- 
cently attempted by a peasant of the Silesian village 
of Kubnau againet a Catholic priest, who bad been 
elected by the more free-minded section of the inhab- 
Itants, in accordance with the much-talked-of May 
laws, or Falk laws. The Romanist press had fre- 

uently stigmatized the elected priest as u curse to 
the community.” Among the ts, whose feel- 
inge were thus worked up, a prize of fifty thalers was 
ered for any one who would do the necessary deed, 
During the trial before the jury, it was averred that 
the incriminated t had been visited, with oth- 
ers, by a young Ultramontane priest, who had arrtved 
from e on the same day that the attempt took 
place. ə would-be murderer had posted himself in 
the evening behind a great crucifix, which was sur- 
rounded and shaded by lime-trees; from thence he 
fired a pistol at the priest, who he knew would pase, 
The court, considering that the accused had been in- 
stigated to the act, condemned him to four years’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labor and the loss of his civic 
rights for a similar term. In the Ultramontane press 
of Germany violent instigations of the nature allud- 
ed to are now of frequent occurrence. 


Poetry. 
(For Tae INDEZ.) 


ISOLATION. 


Sadder than death, to souls that once could find 
A perfect bond of trympathy in thought, 
Is that cold isolation of the mind 
By differing creeds and changed opinions wrought, 


O friends with whom we counselled in the past! 
Ye clasp our bands, ye greet us as before; 

Yet some dark shadow on our love is cast,— 
The old, sweet charm of friendehip is no more. 


Though ye are pleased to passively receive 

Your fathers’ creeds without a questioning thought, 
Yet chide us not if we cannot belle ve 

Those gloomy dogmas down the ages brought, 


Yo in whose minds the early faiths have lain 
Undoubted and untroubled through long yearn, 
Know little how their loss haa cost na pain, 
Beo not our pillows wet with bitter tears! 


Our faith is not dependent on our will; 
We follow only as we see the light; 

Yet, though our creeds so widely differ, still 
Our alms of life, like yours, may all be right. 


O sacred Truth! In fealty to thes 

We hold our minds obedient to thy call: 
From error strive we ever to be free, 

Though we should thereby lose the love of all. 


Yet in the struggles of our changeful time 
We are at one with all who, joyful, sea 

The glorious dawning of the day sublime 
Which ushers ip the faith that is to be! 
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Satp THE Hon, GEORGE F. Hoar, at Worcester, 
September 4, at a great Republican mass-meeting: 
“The free vote and the free school—these are the 
institutions to whose rescue the Republican party ask 
you to come in thie Presidential contest.“ There ls 
no free school but the secular school; but Mr. Hoar 
does not mean that. Thesecular principle, on which 
the permanence of the public school system depends, 
is shoved sside by the politicians of both parties, 
Will the people be no wiser? 

THE New York Tribune dolefully declares, re- 
ferring to the Buffalo meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science: It must 
be admitted that, if the Creationists have not given 
up the contest, they have at least abandoned the 
field of strife with the Evolutlonists which these 
meetings annually afforded.” But the Creationists 
have not ‘‘given up the contest.“ Not at all! Be- 
ing beaten on the field of argument, they are resort- 
ing to force in the shape of a disguised Christian 
Amendment to the Constitution; and the Evolution- 
ists do not know enough about Evolation to under- 
stand the vast power of this new element in the con- 
troversy, But they will discover it too late, unless 
they wake up from their slumbers. 

Tue Cosprre fanatics of Missouri are showing 
what bloody deede are possible even in the nine- 
teenth century in the name of religion: “Sr. Lovis, 
Sept. 3.—Later advices from White County, Ark., 
say thet in the coroner’s inquest held on the body of 
Humphreys, who was killed by religious fanatics, the 
jury returned a verdict that L. B. and J. M. Dover, 
Thomas Gainely, and John and Elizabeth Neleon 
were guilty as principale of the murder of Hum- 
phreys, and John and Lee Dover and Clementine 
Dover guilty es accessories, L. B. Dover and 
Thomas Gainely were the two men killed by the 
posse that made the arrests, Cobb escaped to tha 
woods, and at last accounts was not captured. It ap- 
pears that Cobb came from Michigan, where he 
taught hie atrocious doctrines until driven out, He 
first settled in south-eastern Missouri, where he made 
new converts, and, it is said, offered up infants as 
sacrifices. He was driven away from there, and 
with his fanatical followers went to White County, 
Ark., and induced a few more ignorant people 
to join them. The accounts received do not give 
any adequste reason or cause for the attack upon 
Humphreys and Blake and the murder of the 
former, but the Cobbites seem to have been wrought 
up to a high degree of religious excitement or frenzy, 
and were urged jon by the old man Cobb, who had 
taught his followers that he was not only Christ in 
person, but that be uttered decrees of God himself, 
and that anything they did was deyold of sin.“ 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mail-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This le an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase ita cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
represents, 


THE POWERS BEHIND THE THRONES. 


With all our soul we wish that there were to-day 
no political issue before the people involving the peo- 
ple’s equal religious rights. It is against every nat- 
ural predisposition and every acquired taste that we 
have been forced, by the sheer stress of the times, 
into thinking so much and writing so much about 
politico-religious matters, If Christianity could only 
be so metamorphosed as to revereuce the equal rights 


of every individual,—if the Church could only be 0 


regenerated as voluntarily to relinquish its hold upon 
the throat of the State,—how gladly would we lay the 
Liberal League in its last resting-place with a Par 
vobiscum, and turn to more congenial tasks! But all 
the more because so many of our liberal contempora. 
riea turn a blind eye and a deaf ear to their country, 
though she never had more need of all her sons, 
would it be recreancy to thiuk of taste when duty 
stande knocking at the door, And so week after 
week our pen refuses the themes that rise so invit- 
{ugly to thought, and is drawn irresistibly to the top- 


' ica which the unwelcome fact of growing ecclesiasti- 


cal ambition and encroachment pushes forward Into 
their place, 

But your subscribers do not want politics.” 

Do they want religious liberty? Do they want 
those equal righta without which there is no religious 
liberty, and without which nothing but humiliating 
submission to spiritual tyranny remains? 

“Of course!“ 

Very well: then they do want politics. For with- 
out politics these things are impossible. 

It is not Tae INDEX which ordaina the law that a 
nation too supine or too unintelligent to defend the 
conditions of ita freedom shall lose that freedom. 
That law we did not decree, and cannot repeal: we 
can only see It, point it out, and with such powers as 
we possess strive to make it perceptible by all. The 
conditions of permanent religious freedom in this 
country are absolutely secular government and abso- 
lutely secular public education; and these depend on 
an absolutely secular National Constitution. 

You may think your secular Constitution safe. 
You may think that a rat gnawing at the strands of 
the rope which suspends an enormous weight over 
your head has surely not strength enough to move 
that weight, and that it is preposterous to pay any 
attention to those sharp little teeth. Do you not see 
that the rat need not be able to move the weight by 
his own strength to ensure Its fall,—that, if his teeth 
only cut the strands of the sustaining rope, gravita- 
tion will do the reat? Your secular Constitution is 
the rope that sustains an enormous weight of Christ- 
lan superstition, ambition, tyranny, above your un- 
conscious head; it alone ‘s your protector; the 
Christian Amendment rat is at work upon it, and bas 
already made such unheeded progress with his teeth 
that not much more is needed; and, when he geta 
through, gravitation will do the rest. All the 
strength of the nineteenth century cannot lift that 
weight, once fallen; all its skill cannot splice that 
rope, once broken or cut. And, with all your fancied 
security, you will be under the weight, if it falls. 

Two vast powers have been growing up in this 
country during the hundred years just elapsed. One 
la the Catholic Power, in 1776 a mustard seed, in 1876 
a tree overspreading the land. The other is the 
Evangelical Power, in 1776 a host of small and jeal- 
ous sects, In 1876 a few rapidly consolidating denom- 
{nations of Immense wealth, numbers, and influence, 
These two are the ancient rivals whose wrestlings 
have been like earthquakes to Europe; and, but for 
the Constitution of the United States, they would 
have been earthquakes here. While the simple- 
minded populace rejoice at the fusion of the small 
sects into the great ones, and fancy that this process 
is the dieappearance of sectarianiem, the triumph of 
Christian love, the final advent of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, the intelligent few comprehend 
that the Protestant Prince of Peace and the Catholic 
Prince of Peace are only preparing for the most san- 
guinary duel which they have ever yet fought togeth- 
er. Each aspires, openly and avowedly aspires, to ab- 


solute religious dominion in America; and neither 
can succeed, so long as the secularity of the Consti- 
tution is undestroyed. Each has a dangerous fest- 
hold in usage, precedent, statute, State Constitation ; 
but neither can seize the crown of empire while the 
shield of the secular National Constitation protects the 
republic. These two tremendous Powers are fust as 
certain to come to blows as are two contiguous na- 
tlons which go on creating huge standing armies; 
each overstralng ita own resources till war is the spas- 
modic escape from gradually swelling expenditures 
that are ruining both, In the growing rivalry, each 
side clutches more and more eagerly at the public 
treasure and the public sceptre; these prizes are too 
tempting, too luscious, too legitimate a prey for 
Christianity, which is utterly unrepublican in either 
form, to let alone. It was eighteenth-century “Infi- 
dellty“ that made the Conatitation secular: will 
„Lord and King“ Christianity of either type respect 
ita secularity? Not in the least! Both Powers, the 
Protestant as quickly as the Catholic, would trample 
it Into the mire, as a vexatious obstacle to the vietory 
over Its antagonlat at which each aime. 

In their despening, yet hitherto almost invisible 
struggle, each of these two Powers is now secretly, 
perhaps half-consclously, seeking to find a political 
ally in the contest for political domination; each la, 
striving to acquire a supreme influence in one of the. 


two great political parties of the day, yet neither, 


dares openly to confess this clandestine alliance, 
Much less do the parties dare to confesa it openly, so 
large is the secular vote to be Imperilled by any euch 
confession. But nevertheless, dimly shrouded be- 
hind the discla{ming politicians, Rome looms up be- 
hind the Democratic party, and Geneva behind the 
Republicau party. The party leaders know tiie; 
nothing could be more evident. Yet the great bulk 
of the rank and file do not know it, and are used ss 
pawns in a deeper game than they comprehend 
More lo meant than meets the eye.“ Bat thedafeat 
of the gamesters lies alone in the tearing off of these 
disguises, If thin cannot be done, the game is lost 
for freedom, and the United States are now entering 
upon a career in which the Catholic Power and the 
Protestant Evangelical Power are to be eternally bat- 
tling for possession of a de-secularized and perverted 
government. 


Now there ls just one possible preventive, and we 
believe only one, of this long, disastrous warfare bo- 
tween two great powers, both sectarian: namely, te 
force the losue directly between sectarianism itself 
and secularism. In each party, Republican and 
Democratic, we believe that a very large proportion, 
perhaps a majority, are prepared fully to go for abso- 
lute secularity in school and State. If the ſssue can 
be made directly and cleanly, these great portions of 
the two existing parties, together with the outlying, 
independent voters, will form a third party, perhapa a 
preponderating majority of the whole people, The 
rank and file do not yet comprehend the religious is- 
sue which lurks out of sight deep below the confused 
surface-issues of the present Presidential campaign ; 
but it will sooner or later rise to the top and dis- 
place them all. This is self-evident in the light of 
very recent events. The day cannot be very far dis- 
tant when the Protestant Power, moving darkiy - 
hind the Republican party, will impel It to overt agts 
even more unmistakable in character than ita defeas- 
ed Senatorial amendment to the Constitution The 
Catholic Power ia likely to be more circumspect ead 
wily, despite its superior insolence in some respect; 
for it knows ita present numerical inferiority. Bat 
just as soon as the people at large come to pescekes 
the (to some) now evident fact, that Romaniom end 
Calvinism are the powers behind the thrones’ 
in the two great political parties of the day, just ao 
soon will a very large portion of the people, and we 
hope the larger portion, rise in defence of the old, 
once-honored principle of the “separation af Church 
and State,” and be quite willing to follow it out to 
its legitimate results in the ‘Religious Freedom 
Amendment.” This will surely be the outeome, un- 
less a worse amendment is suddenly sprung upon the 
people unawares, That is the danger,—precipitation 
of a Christian Amendment In a disguised like 
that just escaped. 


To avert this imminent and no longer hidden dag- 
ger, there is need of the utmost activity witheut de- 
lay. The victory of the Protestant Evangelical Pow- 
er over the Catholic Power in the next session of 
Congress, which weuld be accomplished by the pas- 
sage of the temporarily defeated amendmem, would 
inflame religious an{mosities all over the land, and 
call forth “‘carses, not loud, but deep, in every 
Catholic heart. If this measure had beem brought 
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forward before the Centennial Congress of Liberals, 
we should have advised the nomination of Presiden- 
tial candidates then and there,—not expecting them, 
of coures, to be elected, but to serve as a significant 
warning that there are votes to be lost by attempting 
to smuggle Evangelicallam into the United States 
Constitution. It will not be many years, we suspect, 
before the Nationa! Liberal League will prove to be 
the germ of one of three great parties dividing the 
pation on u deeper lesue than any now consciously 
before it. We give the politicians, who would trade 
off the people's equal rights for a mess of pottage, 
fair warning not to despise the Liberal League too 
long. Its principles will yet create a new Power for 
Freedom, mightier than elther or both of the ''Fow- 
ars behind the Thrones,” 


CURRENT EVENTS, 


BY R. c. 


The most Interesting political event of the week, 
without any doubt, was the action of the Massachu- 
setts Dom State Convention. In nominating 
Mr. Charles Francia Adams for Governor, the Dem- 
ocrats have done, as Lincoln might have sald, *a big 
thing.” The Republican papers of course are labor- 
ing to prove that the nomination was a political 
trick,“ and made for the pu of catching votes 
in other States; but granting thie to be true, the trick 
was one of a kind which every woll-wisher of his 
country would like to have ** br both parties 
in every State in the Union, hen political parties 
learn that the very best trick they can play their op- 
ponents e to nominate for office the ty best men 
apon whom they can lay hands, we shall all be a long 
step nearer the millennium than we are supposed to 
be to-day. The nomination shows that the Demo- 
crate, who, as a body, have acted for yeara with amaz- 
ing stupidity, are at last learning to profit by Republi- 
enn blunders. 


The Massachusetts Republicans, according to party 
custom, renominated Mr. A. H. Rice for Governor. 
Mr. Rice le an excellent man, and bas made a very 
good Governor, There would be little doubt of his 
retlection were It not that politice In Massachusetts 
are somewhat ‘‘mixed’’ at the present time. The 
rabid probibitionists have made Independent nom- 
Inations for State officers, aud claim for their ticket 
at least 20,000 votes. The uncompromising woman» 
miffragiats, also, will vote for the probibitionists’ 
candidates, although the number who will do 80 is 
an unknown quantity, It must not be forgotten, 
moreover, that very many Republicana labo hard 
to bring about the nomination of Adams for Governor 
In place of Rice a year ago, and many of these are 
likely to embrace the opportunity to vote for Adame 
at the coming election, Altogether, therefore, the 
uncertain elements are enough to make the contest 
an unusually interesting and exciting one. 


Mr. Adama will 1 recelve not a few votes 
from self-respecting Republicans who are justly dis- 
gusted with the preasant management of the party 
machine. After the late Convention had declared in 
favor of hard money, apecie resumption, civil service 
reform, aud the pacification of the South, it listened 
te speeches ln which the bloody shirt was waved, and 
the most notorious opponents of civil service reform in 
the country were warmly euloglzed. It then chose a 
State Central Committee. two of the members of 
which are Collector“ Simmone—who illustrates civ- 
U service reform, à la Grant, by making sure that all 
eustom · house enployés vote right“ as well as pay 
their political assessment? Mr. B. F. Butler, 
Whose record as regards the sentiments affirmed by 
the party resolutions is too well known to necd repe- 
tition in this place. During the proceedings of the 
Convention, moreover, a casual reference to Butler 
was received with “loud and prolonged applause“— 
a fact which Indicates something of the feeling of the 

blican ‘*machine" politiciau with regard to this 
embodiment of everything to be avoided in American 
Politics. In view such outrageous Inconsistency 
aa that displayed by Massachusetts Republicans, who 
need wonder if Democratic prospects of success con- 
Unne to brighten? 


According to Mr. H. B. Blackwell, the Republican 
Party of Massachusetts bas formally approved of 
Woman-¢saffrage upon two different occasions, and 
twice recommended it for "respectful considera- 
.“ According to some other members of the 
Party, however, these approvals and recommenda- 
Uons were really smuggled into the party platforms, 

Were passed during the confusion of conventions, 
and contrary to the desire of a majority of thoes who 
apparently voted for them. However this may be, 

Convention, this year, gave Mr. Blackwell an op- 
ony to present and urge the adoption of a reso- 

on inviting women of legal age and other qualifi- 
tations to attend primary meetings (caucuses) aod to 
Peak and vote in them upon the same terms with 
Den. The resolution was rejected. Thereupon, Mr. 
Crocker, of Boston, called the attention of the Con- 
vention to one of kra Kangen 1 phe 
party- t to get Into platforms, 
aad pointed out therein a passage which might be 
Soustroed to mean that the party approved of wom- 
— In order to obtain a decisive vote u 
of woman-suffrage, be then moved that 


ref 

immediately rejected, W 
nere, that — Republicans believe in 
Yeman-vuffrage, provided the belief will balp them to 


FE 


votes, but that they are opposed to woman-suffrage 
as a practical expedient; that they take, In fact, very 
much the same attitude as the man who fully be- 
lleved in a probibitory liquor law, but was firmly op- 
posed to its practical enforcement. 


The President, we are glad to state, Intends appar- 
ently to stick to ble previously-expreased resolution 
with regard to the River and Harbor Appropriation 
Bill; that is, he declines to allow the money which it 
appropriates to be expended upon any work which 
cannot be shown to be of national Importance, or, as 
he himself puta it, be will not spend public money to 
Improve the navigation of creeks in West Virginia. 
The execution of river and harbor improvements has 
been confided to General Humphress, Chief of En- 
glneers, and if present orders are carried on without 
change, the country will be saved about 33,000.000, and 
the passage of appropriations for bits of jobbery, like 
those which thie bill usually calls for, may become 
more difficult in future. 


A decidedly silly attempt has been made to offset 

the very serious charge of the New York Times 
net Tilden—that be swore falsely with regard to 

ble income in 1862—by bringing a charge against 
ae of undervaloation of personal property in 
making returne to hie town or county asreseors. 
The charge Involved the valnation of an old horse 
and buggy, a watch or two, etc. ; but although ve 
ridiculous in ita detalle, it has been promptly met an 
refuted by a detailed explanation furnished by 
Hayes. The charge against Tilden remains as yet 
— piaiand although an explanation has been 
promised, and, we trust, will econ appear. 

It le reported that the Hawallan Reciprocity 
Treaty, passed at the last sesnion of ao, ia 
likely to cause us considerable trouble, By that 
treaty, various products of the Sandwich Islands are 
admitted to this country free of duty. But we have 
already, by treaty with other countries—France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, for |nstance,—agreed to extend to 
them all the privileges granted to the mort favored 
nation. These countries, therefore, it le intimated, 
may now claim the privilege of having admitted to 
our ports, free of duty, such of thelr products as may 
tappen to be the same in kind as those mentioned In 
the Hawallan Treaty. We should not be at all sorry 
if a considerable amount of trouble should arise from 
thin source. The Hawallan Treaty was an uncalled- 
for bit of apecial legislation, got up in the interests of 
a few Jobas on the Pacific Coast and In the Sand- 
wich Islanda, If It will forca our Congressmen into 
giv! a really careful consideration to our tariff laws, 
t will do more good than we thought possible when 
it passed, 


Since the death of Custer, the campaign against 
the Indians hes met with no success whatever, and 
we can hardly escape a conviction that ite manage- 
ment does not add 2 the reputation of those 
having charge of It. je the Indians were en- 
camped and ready for battle, it seemed Impossible for 
Terry and Crooke to unite their forces and attack 
the camp; and when, after long delay, a junction was 
at last effected, an immediate separation became 
necessary, in order to pursue the retreating Indiana 
who bad broken Into two distinct bands. And now 
we learn that all pursuit is abandoned, the Indiane 
having dispersed or escaped, or are returning by 
roundabout ways to the various agencies, to be 
fed and clothed by government during winter. It 
seems to be true, also, that our troops were lusuffl- 
clently provided with food, clothing, shelter, and 
medicine, that they bare endured great hardsbi 
and contracted disease by exposure to storms while 
clad only in summer clothing, and that when last 
heard from they had a very Jong march before them, 
and were upon half rations aod without tents. And 
simultaneously with this last news comes the report 
of a new and solemn treaty with the Indians, con- 
ducted by United States Commissioners, with all 
proper dignity, at the Red Cloud Agency. And thus 
our Indien system“ ie made to present alternately 
the phases of a farce and a tragedy. 


For the coming two months we may expect to read 
about outrages, riote, political emeutes, etc., in ad- 
dition to the charges and reports of rallies, mon- 
ster meetings, and stump spesches which are now so 
plentiful in the newspapers, And after all the nolsy 
talking and florid writing have ended, we shall prob- 
ably discover that roma seer quietly read last week 
at the meeting of the Social Science Association con- 
taine more genuine thinking, aud will really do more 
to settle some question by which society ia now dis- 
turbed, than all the rant and declamation of the pres- 
Idential campaign. We present this suggestion as 
one which may enable some of us to endure with 
greater equanimity the nerve-disturbing events which 
are sure to take place between the present time and 
next November. 


As details of the Bulgarian atrocities are brought 
to light, public feeling with regard to them, especially 
in England, becomes intensified. Without doubt, 
the Turks appear to have massacred, with every 
attendant of orrible cruelty, from 12,000 to 15,000 
defencelesa people. Mr. Gladstone addressed an Im- 
menes gathering of bie constituents, last Saturday, 
with reference to these atrocities, throwing the re- 
sponsibility for them directly upon the Turkish gov- 
erament. The Porte has ordered an investigation to 
be made, and the investigator has returned a white- 
washing whieh is likely to receive but little 
credit, as it by no means with the results 
of the inquiries conducted our Mr, Schuyler. 
Fighting still continues, to the disadvantage of the 
Servlanz, in the vicinity of Alezinats; and a battle 


lo re as having taken place between the Turks 
and Montenegrina, the battle being successful. Very 
earnest efforts are undoubtedly making by the Eu- 
ropean powers to put an end t., the war, but the 
Turks will not consent to an armistice, althongh, as 
reported, they are willing to listen to proposals for 
peace. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 


DY uns. ANNIE BESANT. 


N Loxpox, Aug. 10, 1870. 

You will have heard, long before this reaches you, 
that our Prime Minister, Benjamin Dierseli, has 
crowned himself witb the coronet of an earl, and has 
fre up on high. In the serene atmosphere of the 

ouse of Lords he will be freo from the magnificent 
attacks of Mr, Gladstone, and from the terrible on- 
slanghta of Robert Lowe. Iio falling health appears 
to have driven bim into thie retreat from the field of 
battle, and there are those who say that, after for a 
short space contemplating the struggles of his lleu- 
tenants, and guiding the frst campaign of his melan- 
choly hosts below, be will recline ln the blue heaven 
of rest beside Lord Russell, on the thrones of the 
gode who have Into Olympus from the 
gles of earth. There ls but little doubt that in these 

aye of the trinmphing democracy the Prime Minis- 
ter must sit in the People’s House. He le the real 
President of England, our true ruler; and the eov- 
erelguty of a man who le not elected by the people 
will be impatiently borne. So long as Buckingham 
sent him to the House, he held his seat at the will of 
the electors; but now that he sits, whetber or no the 
people please, hie position will be much altered in 
the public mind. The strong Democratic feoling 
will rebel againet bim; and the First Minister, no 
longer in contact with the representatives of tho peo- 
le, no longer so palpably responsible to them, mo 
onger to be directly questioned, praised, cenrured, by 
them, will eoon find hie Influence and authority 
dwindle away, while the jeslousies bls presence sup- 
pressed will break out in the party be has led for so 
many years. Benjamin Disraeli was a power lu the 
State; the Earl of Beaconsfield will soon be a nonen- 
tity. The Jewish World has been lately 5 
some articles on him very bitter In thelr tone, 
It speake of Lim, and speaks of bim juoetly, as bo; 
ginning life with one thought and aim, and it bas 
rvaded everything be has put bis hand to; the am- 
itious self-eeeker, the scheming politician, the man- 
ufacturer of personal and parliamentary epigrams, 
has never risen into the atmosphere of the artist. 
All has been subordinated to the dominant idea of 
getting on, advancing bimeelf, and conelllaung and 
eluding his party, or confounding, ridiculing, and 
retaliating upon hie opponents.” The criticism is se- 
vere, but who can say that it le not just? 

The most extraordinary effusions come pouri: 
down upon us as we wander eceptically along 
vale of tears. Just take, as aepecimen, a sheet of 
paper, round the edges of which are printed ques- 
tions: Are you nn the road to heaven, or on the 
road to hell?“ „He that believeth not shall be 
damned.“ “Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
slnners—areyou saved?’ Te must be born again.“ 
Inside thie frame are three columne, the centre one 
being occupied by a hymn of which the sense and 
the poetry are equally horrible, The left-hand col- 
umn is headed: Satan naye’; and then follow vart- 
ous remarks, such as, Tou are born a child of God. 
. . Do the best you can and you will get to bearen," 
and so on. The right-hand side le beaded: God 
says’; and the remarks are very discourteons: “You 
are born in sin, and a child of wrath. Man's right- 
eousness l» filthy rage.“ Neltber Satan nor 
deem to want to be related to man: Satan saya, 
„God ia your Father“; God says, Te are of your fa- 
ther, the devil.“ Turning to the other side, It ie still 
vllex. CAI are gality, stan’s chains,” 

“Triñer, bow flies time with thee? How lives thy 
soul? What peace hast thou within thee? Is it the 
peace of God, the peace of a blood-washed soul, or 
the dull peace of a sin-etricken soul, and heart, hard- 
ened with repeated guilt, the shadow of bell fall- 
ing upon thee? Thou art dylug now, yes, every da 
brings thee closer to thine endless home. Hark! 
how solemn sounds that awful bell of eternity as it 
tolls for thee! how it shakes thy sleeping soul! how 
it starte thes from thy wilful slumbers! again it 
sounds—agalo, and again, till it is forgotten mid the 
helifeh pleasuzes of this doomed world,” 

Then the “‘trifler’’ ie told that hia “breath mingles 
with the chained souls of the world.“ How thio is 
— we are not told, for we walk by faith. 

gain :— 

“Doat thou not bear the awful preparations for the 
Great White Throne? Hark to the sounde, quiver- 
Ing soul! Doth not thy blood curdle at the thought? 
And yet thon art still unsaved, resting amongst the 
crowd of the condomned, — on to the loose 
earth and pas about the precipice. How It crom- 
bles awa And now grasping, now clinging, the 
stones slipping from beneath thy feet, wilt 
soon be hurled to the bottomless pit with the mock- 


Surely Dr, Talmage must have a son of a brother om 
this side the Atlantic who furnishes tracts for dis- 


It therefore becomes a serious question whether it 
would not be advisable to take measures to insure 
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worthy fact, that it generally seems to go hand-in- 
hand with densest ignorance. ‘‘Merabaud says, It is 


likewiee In Nature that is formed intelligent, feeling, 
thinking beinge” Merabaud ap urther on as 
Meribaud, and we are not very clear who le intend- 
ed. Then we are told that “body and soul will be 
resurrected after this life’; we bear of Robesplere, 
and it scema that he was an athelet. One lady, re- 
p ing toa secular lecture, begins by asserting that 
1 have not studied,” aud then goes on to speak of 
what, by her own confession, she kuowe nothing 
about. par yy Ore was wire when he rebuked those 
zealous aud ignorant Christians who make tbem- 
selves so ridiculous, by telling them that nowadays 
the Holy Ghost did not teach men tongues, and be 
would advise them to buy a grammar before they 


nes to preach, 

hile the assistance of culture is thus Ignored by 
so many Christians in their efforts to reach “the 
masses, this very ald ls diligently sought N 
antagoniets, Witness the remarks of the Bishop of 
Peterborough at the annual meeting of the Lelcester- 
shire Church Extension Association. IIe wald :— 

Let them remember that they had to encounter a 
growing danger nowadays; a danger not of inert- 
mes, but of hoastility—not of hostility alone to the 
Church, but Increasing hostility to the faith. The 
growth of eeculariem aud of Ei infidelity was a 
real danger, not increly to the life of the Church of 
England, but to the life of Christianity In England. 
The masses who were unevangelized and alienated 
would not remain in the dull, unintelligent torpor 
In which they remained last century; bad influences 
Were at work Jeareninog therm in the direction of sec- 
ular unbellef and antagoniem against Christianity. 
He had seen aray 3 cheaply got up, clev- 
erly written, and largely circulated amongst the 
working-classes of thie country, which for virulence 
of abuse and rancor of hate against not merely the 
doctrines of Christianity, but the very person of lu 
blessed founder; which for foulness of denuncia- 
tion were unparalleled io literature, and which were 
not to be exceeded by the foulest and most horrible 
utterances of the lant century, even amid the horrors of 
the French Revulution. When these things wero cir- 
culated by the working-class around them, aurely it 
was no question whether they should hesitate or 
— for a moment In carryiug on church exten- 

m. 

We do not quite know where, lu secularist liter- 
ature, Bishop Magee finde the fouluess“ to which 
he alludes; perhape he only uses the word In a ‘‘spir- 
{taal sense, and would call any attack upon Christ- 
{anity fou! without reference to its manuer. Aa to 
the largeness of the circulation, of that there Is, lort- 
unately, no doubt possible, and the sale le a rapidly 
increasing one, To take but a single illustration: 
Dooksellera always expect to sell loss in the summer 
than in the winter, and the sale of books and papers 
is always very slack during August. This year, we 
are weekly selling a larger number of National Ne- 
JSormera than we have sold during even last winter, 
and we are printing more each week. Judging from 
previous experience, the sale next winter ought to be 
enormously increased. In addition to the National 
Reformer, the secular party supporte the Secular 
Chronicle, and Mr. G. J, Holyoake’s new paper, the 
Secular Review, has made a very good start. Leav- 
ing aside the journals of the movement, and glancing 
atthe general literature, we find the sale unprece- 
dentedly large; the tiret number of the Free Thinker's 
Textbook, pas in April, le already in a slxth 
edition and le stil) selling rapidly, while—a curious 
proof of how widely secularist literature spreads 
the National Secular Society's tracts are belng trans- 
lated into both Spanish and Itallen. Side by side 
with thie the numbers of enrolled secularists are 
rapidly increasing, and wherever we look signs of 
may be seen. 

Statue-erecting seems popolar just now. Every 
one knows of that which le to be erected to Bruno, 
and we hare just heard from Holland that a statue of 
Spinoza is being prepured, and It is to be erected at 
the Hague. It will be unvelled next year ln Fobra- 
ary, on the two hundredth anniversary of Spinoza's 
birth, and will, indeed, baa worthy companion tothat 
of the great Italian martyr. Spinoza, aleo, suffered a 
Jong martyrdom, although he died a natural death; 
excommunicated by bis co-religionists, an outcast 
from his ple, the noble, great mind bore the lot 
that ever falls tothe grandest of the race, He was 
despised, scoffed at, hated, slavdered, and the day of 
bis triumph bas oniy lately dawned; but his name 
shines clear forever in the heaven of fame, one of 
thoes sun-names of thought that arise only at long in- 
tervals in the history of the world. 

A book has lately been lesued by the Christian 
Evidence Society, written by the Rev. Dr. Sanday, on 
The Gospels in the Second Century, which is worth 
noting, as showing the advance of ratlonallatic 
thought niong Christian apologists, The reverend 
author candidly gives up point after point, once de- 
fended; he complains that the author of Supernatural 
Religion takes a narrow and old-fashioned view of 
Tevelation, and deals generally with the subject from 
an extremely liberal point of view. We find him acs 
knowledging that Justin Martyr probably used some 

now lost; that the gospel of Mark alluded to 
aplas cannot be the one now known under that 
mame; that the =e were composed from older 
documents; and making many other admissions of 
the same kind. In fact, the whole range of th t 
is rapidly advancing, and the Orthodox of the last 
century wonld bave looked with horrified dismay at 
the Christianity of the present day, It would be 
instractive to draw the picture of Christianity in ita 
variona phases of deve t and ee how often 
changed ite form and doctrines have been during the 
nineteen centeries which it claims as the period of 
ite existence. 
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Qomimunications. 


THE MAIN QUESTION: 18 THE SIBLE IN- 
SPINED? 


EDITOR Innex:— 

I bave often thought that If Liberals were more 
careful aud persistent In presenting the facts as to 
the authenticity of the Bible, their views on Its claima 
to be regarded as the Inspired word of God, and 
other kindred topics, and would not allow themselyes 
to be diverted from the main question into the dis- 
cussion of side lasues of little or no importance, 
their cause would find many more adherents than it 
does now. Wo must prepare the minds of the people 
for the reception of Liberallum by firat breaking up 
their faith In cognate Christianity, for the doctrine 
that bellef in a fit subject for rewards and punish- 
mente, upon which Christianity te based, stope further 
Investigation, and tends to make all those who sub- 
scribe tw It more or less hypocritical, if they prekeni 
to reason at all. I would therefore try to impress 
upon my Chrivtian friends that the Bible le not the 


inspired word of God, for the following reasons :— 
First! : Bellef la not volitional, but fa the result of 
observed facts and conclusions drawn therefrom, ae 


each one sees and reasons from bis own stand-point. 
Belief is therefore not a Ot subject for rewards or 
puolshments. It follows that the promise of rewards 
aud punishments for what we believe or «labelleve, 
as found in the Bible, is Inconalstent with justice, 
because It would be unjust to punish ope for what he 
could not help. 

Secondly: The unquestioning belief demanded of all 
Christians, In the incarnation, death, resurrection, 
and Intermediation of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
as the foundation upon which they base their hopes 
of salvation, le inconsistent with the exerclee of our 
reasoning faculties. Such a belief shuts the door of 
doubt, which le but another name for reason, and 
effectually prevents any further investigation as to the 
trutbfalness or falsity of Christianity; while, in order 
to obstruct still further the pathway to a knowledge 
of the truth, those who dare to entertain a doubt as 
to the truthfulness of theabove fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity are threatened with the pains and 

nalties of the damned. He that believeth shall 

saved; ho that believeth not shall be damned''—ls 
the flat by which we all must stand or fall, if the Bible 
de true. The best illustration of this unquestiouing 
belief je found in the life of a true child of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who accepts the teachinge of bis 
church and the mandate of bia spiritual adviser as 
the tolce of God. Th's very belief which la savagely 
condemned by Protestants as the means by which the 
Church of Rome has so skilfully enthralled the intel- 
lect and conscience of her votarles as to make them 
her eternal slaver,—this very bellef, I say, is also ex- 
ercized by and demanded of all Protestants, only not 
in regard to the same doctrine, 

Thirdly: There le nothing in the Scriptures, In re- 
gard to scientific knowledge or the civilization of the 
age lu which they were written, that le In advance of 
the knowledge or civilization possessed by the people 
of that time. From this we may infer that, while 
God may have written the Bible by the pen of Inepl- 
ration, It was possible for man to have done It without 
bia ald. But even thie inference is shaken by the 
fact that many scientific discoveries, made since the 
Bible was written, show that much of the so-called 
knowledge possessed by man at the time the Bible 
was written murt have beer erroneous. In other 
words, wherever there has been any confiict between 
science and the Bible teachings, the Bible goes to the 
wall, ‘The inevitable conclusion follows that an om- 
nisclent God could not have inspired any one to have 
written the Bible, because, if he had, every new 
eclentific discovery would have been iu accordance 
with, and confirmatory of, its teachinge, Instead of 
being directly opposed to it, 

Fourthly: The Bible cannot be the Inspired word of 
God, because it contains many imperfections and in- 
consistencies, many ambiguous and vague expres- 
sions, many incomprehensible and irreconcilable 
Lape gr ven the moet learned cannot agree as to 
what is the will of God, or his intentions toward the 
children of men. How inconsistent with justice to 
ny e that an omnipotent, omniscient, truthful 

could bave revealed his will to man in such am- 
bigaous and obscure lan that no two can under- 
stand it alike, and then bold him accountable for 
not understanding and doing it, when it was in hie 
power to have so revealed himself to us that there 
could not have been the least possibility of adifference 
of opinion as to what his revealed willis! God could 
not have permitted any alteration or mistranslation 
of his message to mankind, and then hold them re- 
eponsible for disobeying it, when thie disobedience 
arose not from any lack of a desire to do bis will, but 
because they did not understand it on account of his 
r baving been falsely translated or Intentionally 
altered. God must not only have miraculously re- 
vealed bis will to man, but he must aleo have exer- 
cleed a miraculous supervision over it at all times 
since, so that no alteration or mistranslation by any 
one could bave been made, The fact that alterations 
and mistranslatione have been made is an evidence 
that he does not exercise such supervision, and there- 
fore that he did not inspire any one to write it. To 
Ulustrate this point more forcibly, let us suppose a 
cast: take, for instance, an agent of a raliway 
company, who acta under Instructions of the super- 
intendent at psf ep If that superintendent 
falla to transmit to 


Àe (the superintendent) is responsible mis 
err This would be 


made stiil more obvious, if it could be ahown that the 
agent had acted in accordance with his (the agent's) 
understanding of the message, and that he was de- 
sirous to obey orders, and that, on the other band, the 
euperintendent was fully competent to baye written 
and transmitted the 1 ia aueh terma and man- 
ner that there could have no powalbility of mis- 
understanding it, but that it was through bis (the 
superintendent's) carelessness or negligence that the 
mlsunderstandlug occurred. If, under euch circum. 
stances, the superintendent would discharge the 
agent, or in any other way paa bim for the part he 
took in the transaction, le it not plain to any right 
thinking mind that it would be a gross injustice to the 
agent? This, to my mind, le a parallel case to the one 
we are at 3 considering ; namely, God's mestage 
to the children of men, and who Is A for the 
misunderstanding,—God, who had It in his power to 
prevent the misunderstanding, or the popie; who 
acted in faith. In accordance witb the abore 
Illustration, It fe plain that God ls responsible for an 
misunderstanding arising from a study of bis record 
will; but, since God cannot ba an fun, the logical 
conclusion forces itself upon the candid mind that fod 
had nothing to do with the writing of the Bible, and 
did not inspire it. 

Fifthly: The Bible could not be the Inspired word 
of God, because, if It le, the Teumenlcal Conueil 
which assembled at Carth; In the sear A. D. 2, 
and proclaimed the Iufallibility of the author of every 
book which they then decided to Include in the Bible, 
and Pope Innocent the Firet, whoconfirmed their de- 
cision, must have been inspired, or infallibly directed 
as to what books should be retained, and what one 
excluded, . 

If the Pope and bis council were then infallible, 
what reason have we for denying that they are now 
infallible? Protestants 71 acknowledge that 
the (Ecumenical Council of Carthage was infallible, 
as well a» the Pope, by receiving the booke which 
they (the council and Pope) have pronounced canoni- 
cal, as the Inspired word of . The Protestants 
are either forced to the alternative of acknowledging 
the Pope and bis council as Infallible, or, by rejecting 
thie dogma, of declaring that there is no — as 
to whether any of the books pronounced canonica) by 
thie Council are inepired. In other words, if the 
Pope and hie council were Infallible, the books they 
pronounced canonical must have been inspired, and 
they now, as (hen, are infallible, as they claim. If, on 
the other hand, they were not Inspired, then we have 
no authority for the inspiration of the Bible, and 
they are not infallible. Protestants, by accepting 
this decision of the Pope and his council, practically 
admit their Infallibility, and should cease to protest 

‘ons, 

Esox VALLEY, Pa, Aug. 1, 1676. 
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WESTESN WHISPERS, 


Dear INDEX:— 

Would you not like to hear some occasional whir 
pers from this so-called Western Athens? 

We have jort been enjoying some Intellectual am 
brosia in the shape of a discuselon between Mr. B. F. 
Underwood and Ker. Clarke Braden. The discus 
sion continued for two weeks, and covered a broad 
Geld of thought: Intense interest was manifested by 
the people. The results of the debate, direct and in- 
direct, are of the moet bealthful kind, and most grat 
ifying to all liberals, Including a presentation of ir 
anes, a diffusion of liberal ideas, and an incitement te 
thought which could have been effected by no otbet 
means. Eight propositions were debated. Those al- 
firmed by Rev, liraden are too rerbore to be giren lu 
thie article. Those affirmed by Mr. Underwood are 
an follows :— 

1. The universe Is eternal and self-exietent: and 
all the phenomena observed by uo are the result of 
causea purely natural and independent of an aber 
lute First Cause,“ or n God who crested, governs, 
and sustains all things, and who Js infinite in bie per 
fections and attributes.” 

2. Keligion bad its origin in the Ignorance and mir 
conception of the undeveloped mind, and it fe a bin- 
drance to human improvement, Doty in proportios 
as it ie changed, with the increase of intelligence and 
culture, into reverence for the true, the and the 
beautiful in Nature and art; while, on the other band, 
the enlightened human reason ja the highest staat 
ard and rule that man possesses, and ecience le tht 
greatest clvilizer of the race. 

3. The Hebrew and Chrietian Sacred Scriptures ol 
Old and New Testaments are of human origin. 

4. These Scriptures, when accepted as of divine & 
igin and authority, are lojarious in their influence e 
man. 

Mr. Underwood's words were half battles— en 
whole batties—for the truth, Under the Oret prope 
sition—according to my way of thinking—be tan 
cosmic thelem in contradistinction to anthropomor 

hic theism; ander the second proposition, be taught 
ree religion in contradistinction to all religia 
of bondage, Under the last affirmation, be seemed 1 
speak, almost all the while, from the very top=oe 
heights of Inepiration, i 
r. Underwood also delivered two lectures — 

with us. Both were masterly productions, Indicat 
of profound and comprehensive thought. The — 
on “Woman, ber Past and Present, ber Rights 
Wronge seemed of especial merit to your com 
883 as a bold and wise bandllog of the sable 

r. Underwood proved himself a true master of ©” . 
situation in the domain of thought, and the libers: 
of this place are under an Immessurable debt to 
for the splendid work which be wrought ont. by 

catty every Western icy the gross maes E 
D ty, mare 
here are Indifferent and asleep.” Bat a small nunt ' 
of wide-awake, sincere, and earsest souls formed 
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organization, last December, which is known by the 
name of the Independent Religious Society.” Ita 
basis Is, to all intents and purposes, the same as that 
of the Free Religious Association, and it is, in fact, 
a miniature Free Religious Association, Every Sun- 
day morning, at eleven, we hold a free conversation, 
at which an article on some religious or scientific sub- 
ject is read and commented upon. At three in the af- 
ternoon, the aociety listen to a lecture from the writer 
of thie article. On last Sanday, week, the topic of 
my address was ‘'Confucianivm: a Religion without 
any Devil and without any Hell—s Religion of Love 
and Worldly Virtue.” On last Sanday the topic was 
as follows; "Free Religion and Christianity: an An- 
Bwer ty the Question, What have 1— to put In the 
place of Christianity?’ On next Sunday I intend to 
speak on the “Defeated Constitutional Amendment.” 

erhaps you can obtain from these topica some ink’ 
Ung of the sort of mental pabulum with which the 
liberals of Jacksonville are furnished. 

And now the Church-and-State question. Should 
not the developments of the last month remove from 
all honest and intelligent minds all objections to the 
Liberal League movement? Liberals must now ac- 
complish the education of the people, else freedom 
will be but a name, and justice a synonyme for op- 
preasion. The le are perishing for the want 
of wisdom. In Were written by the editor of THE 
INDEX five years ago: Never before did I feel such 
an overwhelming conviction of our common hy to 
educate the people hetimes.“ Never before have I so 
felt the responsibilities resting upon all liberala—yea, 
the responsibilities which weigh down upon our own 
shoulders, Heretofore there have lingered in my 
mind some doubts ‘concerning the wisdom and need 
of the Liberal L e moveme But those doubts 
are now all dispelled, as mornMg clouds are swept 
away by the rising sunlight. Perhaps my contribu- 
tion toward the up-building of the structure of Free- 
dom and Equal Rights in America may not be of more 
welght than that of a single polyp toward the up-bulld- 
ing of s continent in the sea; but to the extent of my 
power and Influence, in the lecture-fHleld and in all 
other fields, you may count me one earnest worker 
for the Liberal League and the“ TOTAL SEPARATION 
or CHURCH AND STATE,” This ie no conclusion 
formed in baste, but the deep and settled conviction 
of my whole soni. In the conflict against the Christ- 
lan slave-power, there may be no plessure, according 
to the common measure of that word; but there 
must at least flow through the soul the rivulet of 
peace which springe from the fount of duty. 

ery truly yours, 
5. W. SAMPLE, 

JACKSONVILLE, Ill., August 30. 


. tr — 
LIBERAL OATHOLIO INFLUENCE. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I am glad to eee TRR INDEX waking up to the fact 
that the great danger to rellgioue freedom lies rather 
in the alliance of the Republican party with the big- 
oted Orthodox Protestants of the country, than in 
the alllance of the Democracy with the Catholics. 
You have, at least, caught a “glimpse” of the true 
situation, in your issue of August 31. You say: 
“The Democrats in the Senate doubtless voted as 
they did (on the school amendment) to concillate the 
Catholica; and the Republicans, doubtless, to concill- 
ate the Protestants.... But the Democrats voted 
right on that amendment, saving the country from 
Inconcelvable disaster, st least for a while; and the 
Republicans voted wrong.“ Thank you for the ad- 
mission that the Democrats may not only vote right 
when the Republicans vote wrong, but that they may 
do ao to conciliate the Catholics,” 

It ls an oft-recurring phenomenon in religious de- 
velopment, that under the ecclesiastical garb of those 
church organizations which are most given to form, 
and ritaal, and rigid verbal statement of creed, there 
is evolved a liberality of sentiment in some directions 
exceeding that which la to be found in other churches 
which are less given to form and ritual, Thus, in 
the Church of England, we find many to-day who 
are ready to welcome all advances in science and gov- 
ernment; who are thoroughly imbued with liberal 
ideas; and who, on most practical questions, involv- 
ing à recognition of the principles of re!igious free- 
dom, would take position by the side of the most 
Hberal thinkers. 

So it will be found, when these questions are 
forced to an Issue, that the second and third genera- 
tions of Catholics in this country have become so Im- 
bued with Republican ideas that patriotiam, and jus- 
tice, and fairness will control their influence and their 
votes, against all attempts of their priesta to the cov- 
trary, should such be made. On the question of Sab- 
batarian reform, the Bible in the public achools, and 
others of like nature, the liberal Catholics are our 
natural allles, In opposition to the rigid Paritanical 
notions of some Orthodox Protestant sects, 

Ie it not better to view these questions more philo- 
sophically, recognizing fully the difficulty of the work 
before us, In completing the secularization of our 
government, and welcoming all allies cordially, in- 
stead of adopting a narrow, partisan view, and de- 
nouncing unjustly all Democrats and all Catholics? 
The Democratic party, so far as it has taken issue 
npon these questions, has more nearly accepted our 
ideas than the Republican party. May not its very 
relation with the Catholica urge it forward toward 
a ed ground on these subjects, while the over- 
whelming public sentiment against Catholic aggres- 
sion will prevent it from yielding too much to that 
influence? Without any great confidence In the high 
moral principle of any political party, such, it seems 
to me, may be the logic of events. 

Yours faithfully, Lewis G. JANES. 


[Mr. Janes le too much enamored of that unreal 
phantasm, Liberal Catholicism, to read even his 


INDEX aright, which he ineinuates has been de- | refuge in the unknowable; but the materialist has no 


nouncing unjustly all Democrats and all Catholica,” 
Such warped and mistaken judgments as this show 
how blindly he is following the spectre of his delu- 
sive dream. There le no such thing as Liberal 
Catholicism. There sre liberals at heart (more or 
less) who still stay nominally In the Church; but 
they are not Catholics, and have no Influence what- 
ever in the course pursued by the Church. Mr. 
Janes fondly Imagines that Liberal Catholic Influence 
will persuade the Democrats to take higher 
ground,“ and thus leans on a broken reed which will 
pierce his own side. But we are glad to see that he 
has at last waked up to perceive the very relation 
with the Catholics” which he formerly denied was 
sustained by the Democrats, but now inadvertently 
admita,—Ep. | 


A FOSBSAKEN WORD, 


EDITOR or Tux INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—You rejected the title of Christian be- 
cause the name had become intimately associated 
with so much that was inimical to liberty and the 
highest education of man. 

now call npon you to abandon and reject the 
word reform, and the ttle reformer, for a similar 
reason. You and I were born and bred New Eng- 
land reformers. We have sat at the feet of Garrison 
Smith, Parker, Weld, Whittier, Child, Douglass, and 
others of the noblest band of men and women that 
ever honored the human race. We have been In- 
spired by Emerson, Carlyle, Thoreau, Channing, and 
other authora of the cream of a noble literature, In 
the light of such teaching we have learned to rever- 
ence solid human character, and natural, genuine, 
unpretentious human worth. Per contra, we have 
aleo learned to dietruet noise, pretence, and bluster; 
to abhor shams and shoddy; to detest mere senti- 
mental speculations. Have we also learned to dis- 
tinguish between the false and the true, the humbug 
and the genuine, the shoddy and the pure all 
wool’? 

If we have (considering the wisdom of the teach- 
Ings above-mentioned), what should be our attitude 
— 43 the popular reformers of this Centennial 
year 

The preachers say that the devil is fond of disguls- 
ing himeelf as an angel of light.” It is evident 
that he has improved the opportunity, and exercised 
sald fondness to a remarkakle de daring the past 
four years! Never before has reform made so much 
noise; never has it made less substantial progress, 

Why, sir, how can you any longer be a reformer, 
when you see who the reformers of 1876 are? For 
my part, I reject the title with derision and disgust! 
Hereafter a rose by any other name will smell sweet- 
er to me than by that. It is bad enough to be called 
a Christian; but to be called a reformer! Ugh! No 
man who wears that label can have my vote; neither 
will I knowingly support any person or paper that 
wears it. I am not to be overcome by such miserable 
imposition, After having eworn allegiance to the 
genuine, the good, the pure, and the true, am I ex- 
pected to follow and support—good God! Just 
think of it! There le Tilden and the Democratic 

arty; there ja the unanimous Roman Catholic 

hurch; the Christian Amendment party; the 
whiskey ring; the Tammany ring; the soft money 
ring; Ja ould; “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil.” Never! Never!! My list is imperfect, Oth- 
ers should be included, not forgetting those senti- 
mental blunderheads who, with wonderful upright- 
ness and perfect rectitude, are sure to bolt from some- 
thing or other precisely when thelr enemies desire 


they should. 

But 1 can say no more, My heart is filled with 
grief to think that a word once so sacred, once so 
deeply revered for Its beloved sasociations, should be 
captured by the evil one and put to the degrading 
service of aiding all the hosts whose advance is a 
menace to the future prosperity of the American 
Union. 

Truly your friend, Ex-REFORMER. 
—V—„᷑- ———— — 


MATERIALITY AND IMMATERIALITY. 


Consclousness, which I define as the sense of real- 
ization, announces the incontestable fact of our per- 
sonal existence, and the same unimpeachable witness 
declares that we are endowed with sensation; and 
these together affirm that we are environed by an ez- 
ternal universe. 

Reason as we may, we cannot dispossess ourselves 
of these perceptions, althongh, when we attempt to 
analyze sensible things, they so constantly evade our 
efforts that some are led to doubt or seem to doubt 
thelr existence, and persuade themselves to belleve 
that they live in à world of immateriality; of ‘‘vensa- 
tions and Impressions“ merely. 

The great controversy of the present day seems to 
be upon the question of a monistic or dualistic uni- 
verse: a world of matter on the one hand, and on the 
other a world of matter and something else that is not 
matter; whether matter exists In and of itself while 
all else ia naught, or whether something that is not 
matter exists independently of and superior to mat- 
ter, or inhering in matter and coexistent with it; and 
thia something else is defined as mind, soul, spirit, 
power, force, God. 

The theological mind and the unscientific mind 
will always prefer to assume the existence of creative 
power, or mind, as the easiest method of disposing of 
the difficulty; while the materialiat is driven to prove 
his position demonstratively, The teleologist me- 
sumes, if he cannot prove, a fina! cause, and takes 


euch refuge, 

Let the materialist, If he can, concelve the exist- 
ence of a universe of inert matter, destitute of 2 
Itatlon, cohesion, and motion, cold, dark, and dead, 
existing in illimitable space, at absolute rest during a 
past eternity of ages. It comprises all the matter in 
the universe—nothing else. How is It to be set in 
motion? It cannot move itself. It must be moved 
by something that le not matter. What is that some- 
thing? Not matter, but power. That power must 
be preéxlatent to it or coexistent with it; either ex- 
ternal to It or inberent in It, but immaterial. 

The firat effect of power must be motion., Matter 
once in motion must continue to move eternally, un- 
lesa arrested by a counteracting power. An atom 
once in motion must cause motion In another atom, 
until the whole mass is moved. The first effect of 
motion ls to beget heat; heat begets more motion and 
that motion more heat. Now what le this power be- 
getting motion? We assume it to be electricity. 
How came it to begin to act? Here we are at the end 
of our tether, Science. cannot answer. We know 
the fact that it does act, and, motion once obtained, 
we have all we need wherewith to build a universe. 
Electricity begetting attraction, attraction motion, 
motion heat, heat light, and all these combined do- 
veloping life, conaciousness, sensation, Instinct, in- 
telllgence; all these are not matter, but modes and 
degrees of power made manifest through the varieties 
of organization. The facts of to-day inform us that 
matter and power, potential or actual, are always 
found together, and from these facts our data must 
be taken. 

The stereotyped Aristotelian doctrine of the uni- 
verse of matter and mind has had its day. We are 
not bound by assumptions 2 priori, and the testimony 
of Nature does not assure ue that all ber manifests- 
tlons of power are Intelligent and conscions, 

What is it that causes Iron and steel to draw tow- 
ard the magnet, and similar magnetic poles to repel 
each other? Ie it mind? What causes the wep to 
rise in vegetation, and water to run down an inclined 
plane? Ie it mind? What causes a compound of 
sulphur, nitre, and carbon to explode when brought 
into contact with a spark? Mind? By what agency 
does stone or iron sink in water, wood float, and gas 
rise to the surface and escape into the atmosphere? 
By mind? So far as evidence goes, power does not 
in these cases manifest understanding or will. We 
have a universe of matter and power, materiality 
and immateriality, mind being evidently the higher 
or highest manifestation of ene 

. S. GRANDIN, M. D. 

UPPER GLOUCESTER, Me. 


— —— — 
THE AMHERST RADICAL CLUB. 


De Rouyres, N. F., Aug. 30, 1870. 
EDITOR INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—As a member of the Amherst College 
Radical Club, I wish to thank you for the kindly no- 
tice of us which 1 some monthe ago In your 
columnes. Very likely more has been said about this 
organization than its importance has warranted. 
The statements, however, which have been published 
in several papers, Including the Springfield dailies, 
the New York Independent, and, I believe, your 
neighbor, the Congregationalist, about its decline, as 
a result of the labors of Rev. Joseph Cook, are to- 
tally unfounded. His lectures were able and liber- 
ally Ee dy tbe Club, but had the effect of 
multiplying its meetings and increasing their inter- 
eat, rs ie | of convincing a single member. A very 
few were won by a revival which was not, of course, 
engineered by human agency or designed to with- 
stand the liberal tendency of college thought! 
Their places, however, were more than filled by 
others. The Club’s last session, held a few daya be- 
fore the close of last term, was one of the best at- 
tended and most profitable; and a meeting was ap- 
pointed, with a subject and Jeader selected, for the 
second Sunday in the next college year. 

Truly yours, HENRY Maxson, 


A WORD ON GEN. DIX. 


SUNDAY Mornina, Aug. 13, 1876, 

I have just read Jobn A. Diz'a letter on church 
taxation, in which he says, “It ie not a subject for 
human logie,“ and “one can hardly debate it without 
a feeling of abasement.“ Probably It has not yet oc- 
curred to the old-fogy writer that real abasement fe 
reached when one allowe hie mind to become so 
thoroughly bigoted as to deprive him of all sense of 
right and justice, 

la letter reveals a mine of bigotry so vast that, if 
it could only be marketed at a cent per ton, it wonld 
pay the national debt. 

t ia amusing to see the advocates of Christianity, 
whenever it suits thelr purposes, declaring that—‘‘It 
has overcome all obstaclés’’; that—“ It Is golng on 
conquering and to conquer“; that Its auccess is 
evidence of its truth“; and In the next breath virtu- 
ally pleading that it la a pauper, and should be un- 
fairly favored on the tax-list and in the achool-room, 
and in every way and place insisting ie making It 
the chief of deadheads. D. B. MORTON. 


HE WA8 A MAN who had hosts of warm friends, 
and his death will be sincerely While de- 
ploring his untimely end, however, we must not for- 
get that he was one of that dangerous class of genial 
swindlers whose loose ideas of right and wrong have 
done so much towards making us a nation of thieves. 
An unmitigated rogue, wholly bad In everything, is 
much less dangerous than a man who coolly pe 
trates the most monstrous frauds, and yet is not lack- 
ing in those virtues which make his fellow-men love 
him. Indianapolis Herald. 
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cent, on the total, as aboye 
de made. #BANCIS E. ABBOT, Editor. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
successful Booksellor who has advertised in 
Tun Invex:— 

TOLEDO, Ohi 
To Tar bex Asso., Toledo &. Pc. 20 lr. 
Having had occasion to advor- 
tisa in your paper during the — two years 
Piave always obtained very poiana that 
ve 
tarns—better in faot than thom book — 
tsements in any other paper I have ad ver- 
Used in. Not only have I obtained {mmodi- 
ato results, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisoment, showing that your paper is 
kept on Mle and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 

Henry 4, STEBBINS. 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
vertieements. Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. I TREXONT PLAOR, 
Boston. 
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CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
OFFICE, NO. 1 TREMONT PL., BOSTON, 


has been organized with a capital stock fred at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
parposo of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It ls the object of THE INDEX to give public 
witeranos to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beet matured thought of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political ameHoration of society. 


Jt is edited by FRANOIS K ABBOY, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors s= 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM RH. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Masa, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 
DAVID E. CLARK, Florence, Maas. 


Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
allam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing church-member. should subscribe for It, aa 
the clearest, most cand, and most scholarly er- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
aad Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming woll informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Charch will 
Rave to mest in the future. 


Almont every number contains 2 discourse or 
beading article, which alona ia worth the price of 
one year's subscription, 


Prot, MAK MUELLER, of Oxford, Dugana. in 

n letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, pays: "That the want of s 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
emsa of the word should be telt in America—that 
Sash a journal should have been started and 30 
powerfully eupported by the best minds of your 


Slogical perioticais is, as you keow, very large.” 
An later still: „ rend the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with increasing interest.” 

Bend $3.00 for one year, of 75 centa for three 
months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 


No, | Tromont Place Boston. 
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FREE 
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ASSOCIATION, 


Proceedings of Finn Annual Most- 
ing, 1872. S5cents, (Four or more, % 
cents cach.) Oontains essaye by J. W 
Ohadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Exprorsion of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B, Froth- 
Ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Borleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A, 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Meet- 
Ing, 1873, Scents. (Four or more, 35 
cents esch,) Contains esnays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. K. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 85 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on "The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” und of the statements by Messrs, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of thoir re- 
Bpective attitudes towards Christianity. 
as“Christian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ab Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each,) Contains Essays by 
Wm, O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,“ and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
img, 1876, 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents esch.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; esasy 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Busan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; easay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “tbe Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, Invited 
to speak. 


Roligions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, 25 cents. 


Boason and Heveintion, by William J. 
Potter. 10 conta. 


Taxation of Church Preperty, by Jas. 
Parton, 5 cents, tingly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.80. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, No. 1 Tre- 
mont Place, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1874 cansot be supplied, and the 


: supply of others previous to that of 1872 ts 


quite limited. Orders by matt may be ad- 
dressed etther “Free Religious Association, 
No. 1 Tremont Piece, Boston,“ or to the 
Becretary, New Bedford, Mase, 


WM. J. POTTER Sec. F. R. A. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles." Ma. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bye- 
cies," says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Trams,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies §1,00, 


No. 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 66 centa. 


No. 3.—-Leeture on the Bible, dy the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, ie an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfec- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples §1.00. 


No. 4—Christian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and Inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Pull qf Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
12 copies §1.00, 


No. 5—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Conatitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pilis- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
51.00. 


No. 7—““Compulsory Rdnestion, v by 
F. E, Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
centa copies 60 cents. 


No. 8.—-The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treata of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 8 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 0.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to intorpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution. Price 6 cents; 13 copios 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any ons 
who will distributs d, in packages af from 
five to one hundred ooptes. 


No li -The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern acionce upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 14,—Is Romanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
$1.00, 


No.13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristlan conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 centa. 


No. 14.—A Study of Heligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; end that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 1 TREMONT PLACE, 
Bostonu, Mare. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


No. I Tremont Place, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mas. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID @. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and In the indi- 
vidual; 


To aubstitute knowledge for Ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, homanitarianiam 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclestasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the pra- 
tical object to which THE INDEX Is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
uc tional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical controf must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organises 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in thin movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of è thoughtful character, in 
each Issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city nod town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terme are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Del- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered tat- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


THE INDEX, 
No, 1 Tremont Place, Boston 


Address 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
aT 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subgoined List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
‘be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


ell friends of THE INDEX. 
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CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entited, 
“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. Parmiorro ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the Untted 
States. 

2 Carer Roos of the League. 

3. Proreer of the Leagde against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. Comerrrvriom and List of Offoors. 

6, Erraaors from Approving Letters by 
Distingulabed Citizens, 

This ls the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amond- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And bas been published expressly for gratu- 
{tous distribution, by carnest friends of State 
Secularization, 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lb- 
erties of the citizens, makes it yitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what is wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of 00- 
gent arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, 36 an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBEBALS 
Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. The 

TIME I8 SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
tled for years, by Congressional action; and 
the 


NECESSITY IS GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligtous liberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be olroulated forth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly malled, at the bare cost of paper, 
press-work, and postage, on the following 
terms :— 


TEN COPIES... surnssesvrereess 0B 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ....... —— . A0 
FIFTY * teens . » 78 
ONE HUNDRED “ asin eden 1.56 
TWO HUNDRED “ „eee - 240 
THREE HUNDRED“ DDD 8.60 
NVE HUNDRED “ en 6.00 
ONETHOUSAND “ svcerernecsess 12.00 


N. B. Packages of over 160 copies will be 
sont by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


I T A te 85 


a Week to A ta. Samples 
O. VICKERY. Prane pi 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


examine the revised list of POPU-| i 

LAR BOOKS on the opposite side of this 

Ff OBTAINAB BOOK NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order, 


Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Piace 
Boston. 


TAE KINGDOM OF 
HUMANITY 


IB AT HAND! 
The Time has Come for the Separation of 


the Wheat and 
Bent on receipt of Tem Cents by MARY 
. Box 117, Milan, Ohlo. 


E. ADAMS, P. 
IN D E X 


T HE 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded fros by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings, 
Bemittances should be made by Interns- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francia Elling- 
wood Abbot. 

Address 


T 


THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U. B- A. 


H E 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johneon’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post- free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3 80. 


F®OTHINGHAM’S WORES. 


Price. 
Tue RELIGION OF HUMANITY (3d Ed.) . 81.80 
OXILD'S BOOK OF RELIGION...........-.- 1.08 
STORIES FROMTHE LS or THE TEACHER 1,00 
STORIES OF THE PATRIAROHS.....,...... 1,00 
BELIEFS OF THE UNBSELIEVERS, AND 
LIve OF THRODORE PAREER............. 3.00 


THe Hisrory OF TRANSOERNDENTALIOM 
tn New Encuanp (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE LNDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHSB 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYBEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
FT. E. ARBOT, 
Are now forsale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, % 
pènte each; completo Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.50. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 


REE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
F 
TION. 


Send to Office at 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
for TRAOTS. 


I. Taxation Ov CHUROH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 0 cta,; 
one hundred, $1.50, 

IL Tae BIBLE AND Sorenos, by John Welas, 


Iv. ENTALIAM, by Theodore Par- 


Nos. II., III., IV., 10 ots. each; ten for 60 
ots. ; one hundred, 63. 


tise 
dot (tre 
Loc on, Fe 18 
and 20, AN 20 cts.; ten for $1.75; one 


ring $15. 
TION, by W. J. Potter. 
10 5 a Kren for 60 ots.; one hundred, 


nge o CHINA, by W. H. Channing. 


r s or Tun F. R. A. 
Mxrsrosas for 1872, 78, 74, 78. 35 ots 
— for 1876 40 cents; tour for $1.00. 

AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
A essays and addresses repre- 
eonting the F. K A. platform. 61.50. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

SCHOOL for both sexes. Address 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 
GENTS donble their 7 selling Pr. 

e 


$12 A DAY at Gini. A 
wanted. Outiit and terms free. 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Olassical School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
20, 1876. Address sree 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. BOWELL 


4 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 3s, 
containing liats of 3000 newspapers, andes. 
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the Pacific coast devoted to Free Though 
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RADICAL LEC TURES A 


BY 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is a list of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and Constructive. 
1. TBE DEMANDS OF Lis: and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American Republic, 
2 Tae TRIUMPRS OF LIBEEALION. 
3. WHAT LIBERALISM OFFERS as Substi- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 
4. A Tu Man better than a true Christ- 


D. Jubi AND CHBISTIABITY Outgrowths 
of Ppretziatent Heatbenism. 
6. ORIGIN AND Hisroar of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 
7. BUDDHA AND BUDDEISM. 
8. Anorert Eoyrt: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ty, and her Religion. 
9, Tam Turo OF EVOLUTION, 
10. Da]. fl: Its Principles Stated and 
Defended. 
11, NATURAL SELECTION versus Design in 
Nature 


12. TEE FPO of Herbert Spencer. 

18. MODERN SOrmnriIvic MATERIALISM. 

14. Dante 4 INTUITION: organised ex- 
periences of the Race. 

15, Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Righta and Wrongs. 

16. Parne: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17, THE Tao REVOLUTION: Its Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 


Pie Tas OIL INFLUENCE of Christian- 
y- 

19. CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS. 
— iet rae Four Goermis Unhiatorical and 

urellab 
21. TN Evipenoms for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined. 

22, POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. z 

23. PorurAn OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered. 


H. Taz CRIMES AND CRUELTTES of Oatho- 
Uc and Protestant Christianity. 


25. BIBLE PROPHECIES FALSIFIED by the 
Facts of History. 


28. Tan Prooss of à Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined, 
N. Tax Pros AnD Cons of a Future State. 
For terms, &c., 
Address B, F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass. 


ORGANIZE! 


Extracts from the Constitution 


—or THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


GENERAL OBJECT. 


ARTIOLE tae general object of the 
National Liberal League shell be to accom- 
plah the TOTAL SEPARATION or * — 


„„ A igina ia 
religion, n morality in t 
om, virtos, — Brothe Wos in alt Ba. an 


perpetuate 
n 


Arier . 2 who shall 
one dollar into the — gen shall de entities 
to 3 signed by the President and 
as an eens member of the Na- 
. E Libora] League, Any person who 
shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury be entitled to a similar 
certificate as 4 Wemenber All the 
present as members at the Centenn 


ons 
Con- 


& | gross of Liberale, at which this Constitution 


was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
53 charter- members of the National Libera 


League. 

ARTIOLE V—. . . All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
League, and all dul, creas delegates 
from local auxiliary al Leagues an- 
ized in socordan e pargi h the provisions 
of this Constitution, shall be entided to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con; z 
Annual members of the National ral 
League shall be entitled to seat, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have — 2 often as they receive 
a written a ed I EE or = 

reons an scoompan 

ssue n 3 for formation of a al 
A 


ABTIOLE Teton Liberal 
Leagues organized under Sales isaued by 
the rd of Directors shall be absolutel 
3 in the 2 of 2 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and cient c ration of the 
freeat kind with the Nation 
and with other local 


Liberal Lea, 

Leagues, All vous of 
the Annual Con and all — 1 — 
tons of the Board of Directors, 


no more authority or . over them 


than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


NEEND XVI.—Every local auxiliary Lib- 
ral League — — n accordance with 
N ons of this Constitution shall be 
— ed to send ite President and Secre- 
tary and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress, 


Certificates of Membership 
AND 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Will be got ready for delivery ns soon as pos- 
sible. But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Boligions Eights and Libertias 


Enroll his name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League, 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHABTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared, 

Before Now Yoar, lot a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


bo thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 
to the United States Constitution, The 


“GOD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than over for the adoption of their ~ 


Christian Amendment. 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every hon- 
est Liberal in the Jand, and trample under 
foot the people's moat sacred rights of oon- 
science, It is time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it, 

Per order of the Directors of the National 
TAberal League: 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President 
R. H. RANNEY, Seoretary. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTEACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the tate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Charch is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8, These equal religious rights and libertice include the 
Tight of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise af his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. = 


4. These equal religions rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


B. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
richts or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ista, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other olaases of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, à national crime committed against that 
natural justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish,” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 

"ora in the true sense of the word, and got in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious belisvere any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it das not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism ia 


magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon. 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice, If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ite un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral Influence becomes az wicked as It is weak, 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular ohureh has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respeoter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil soolety on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Churoh, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLE 1, 


Boron 1.—Neither pore, ‘rd nor any State shall make 
any law ting an establishment o; radi, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree a union of 
urch and State,or granting any special privilege, im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious body, or to 
any number of sects or religious bodies; or taxing the poo- 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
zeots or religious bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
8 h or of the press, or the right of the poops peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances, 

BEOTION 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or a8 a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or hag rage for the performance of any publio or pri- 
vate oy) or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not s voluntary member. 

BECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Terri n or any civi division of any State 
or Terri „ levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria On, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
re! moss sect, or denomination, or any achool, seminary, or 

tution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in w ol, ve Kons rites N be 3 or for ms 
support, or in „ot any religious charity or purpose o: 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. K 
MOTION 4.—Gongress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


Tae FEEIE GEMEINDE of Philadelphia, as stated 
in a communication elsewhere by Professor Loos, has 
constituted itself into a Liberal League, with Mr. 
William Holdmann as President and Professor A, 
Loos as Secretary. This is very encouraging. 

Dr, THomAs E. Moorman, of Mount Zion, Camp- 
bell County, Va., has written to the Richmond Christ- 
tan Advocate that George Brown, a blaspheming and 
swearing negro, was struck by lightning on the even- 
ing of August 6, and that the word GOD was found 
written on his burned body! Any one who donbts 
the trath of this impressive tale should addreas the 
Doctor, 

THE PARIS correapondent of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says: “While Paris has bean amusing itself, 
and reading on its walla every day the words which 
no government dares to erase, ‘Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
terntté,’ the so-called French republic has given up 
real power over the nation to the one party which is 
united—the clerical party. There are in France four 
hundred thousand priests, and they act as one man. 
Orleaniets, legitimists, imperialists, republicans may 
divide into rights and lefta and centres, bot the 
priesthood knows no division, and they are absolute 
masters of the situation,” 

Tre NEw York Irish World cannot fall to exert 
in some respects a very beneficial influence over Its 
Catholic readers. The Tablet having intimated that 
the Irish cause is nothing but that of the Catholic 
Church, and that the Irish quarrel with England Is, 
and ought to be, exclusively religious,” a contributor 
to the Irish World points out that the Norman 
Catholic invaders of Ireland were never surpassed 
in their harsh treatment of the conquered Irish by 
their Protestant successors,” Our Irish fellow-citi- 
zens cannot be too soon weaned from the ridiculous 
notion that unity of religious creed le a guarantee of 
justice or happiness among men. 

WE JUDGE it well to let our readers know what 
sort of treatment is dealt out to political orators who 
have had the courage to express heterodox religious 
opinions openly,—even at the cost of quoting mat- 
ter otherwise very unprofitable. “Bob Ingersoll’s 
Dream, which ia republished In another column, is 
a sample of the rufflanlam to which we allude. Re- 
member that euch vile abuse as this is the inevitable 
outcome of a state of things in which Orthodoxy 
enjoys political superiority over heterodaxy, and that 


it will cease to pay“ when liberals have vindicated 
their equal rights before the law. Equality before 
the law is in this country the condition of public re- 
spect for any class of citizens; and freethinkers are 
no exception to this rule. 

THE SCHOOL Boarn of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, in which Mr. William Little, Clerk of the 
Board, has been making a gallant but hitherto un- 
successful effort to get a fair hearing on the Bible-in- 
schools question, has shown itself a body false to 
every principle of free speech and fair play, It not 
only refused, at its session of Sept. 1, to consider the 
subject then, but refused also to appoint a public 
hearing on the subject a fortnight later in the City 
Hall, notwithstanding the fact that Rev. Henry 
Powers (minister of the Unitarian Society) asked to 
be heard on behalf of-one hundred and sixty-one peti- 
tloners for the exclusion of the Bible from the 
schools, The Board stubbornly refused these peti- 
tioners a hearing, both then and subsequently; it re- 
fused to hear Mr. Powers on their behalf altogether. 
This, liberals, is the spirit of the Orthodoxy which 
controls your Schoo! Boards, your Legislatures, your 
Congresses; it deapises and tramples on your equal 
rights as freemen and citizens. How long do you 
propose to bow before it in ellence and submission ? 

COL. INGERSOLL takes, we fear, a rose-colored 
view of the party for which he labors. He said in 
his speech at New Tork: The political principles of 
the Republican party are as broad as this continent— 
as extensive as humanity itself. They welcome 
every one to this country who is a friend of humanity 
and of human progress. They have a welcome for 
the Methodist, for the Catholic, for the Old School 
Presbyterian, and for the infidel, provided he is in 
favor of the eternal equality of human rights. And 
the Republicans go further than that; we believe it 
is right to allow every man to do hia own thinking, 
and to express his own thoughts, We will suffer no 
fetter on the brain, no chain on the hand of man.” 
If the eloquent freethinker of Illinois can persuade 
his fellow-Republicans to come out in favor of the 
“Religious Freedom Amendment,“ he will make 
good these fine words, But if they are using him 
now as a mere catspaw to rake the chestnuts of office 
out of the fire of this Presidential campaign, only to 
carry through Congress the Bible amendment for 
which every Republican in the Senate voted last 
month, Col. Ingersoll is only forging fetters for the 
brain and chains for the hand’’ which he himself will 
be compelled to wear, 

THE CINCINNATI Herald and Presbyter thus retails 
a manifest “pious fraud“ about Charles Sumner: 
“In an article last week, on The Great Want of 
France,’ we quoted a paragraph from Mr, Conway, in 
a recent letter to the Commercial, of this city, in 
which he attributed to the late Senator Sumner a re- 
mark made to Gambetta, during his last visit to 
Europe, to the effect that ‘the great want of France 
was more vital religion,’ In our comments upon 
this highly gratifying opinion we incidentally stated 
that we believed that Mr. Sumner was a Unitarian. 
This has induced à friend, a Presbyterian minister of 
thie city, to call upon us and relate the following con- 
versation he had with Mr. Sumner a year or two pre- 
vious to his death. He was in his house at Wash- 
ington, with Mr. Sumner and one other person pres- 
ent, when the minister sald: ‘Mr. Sumner, I have 
always understood that you are a Unitarian; that 
you do not believe in the divinity of Jeaus Christ, nor * 
in prayer. For one, I should like to know If it is 
true.’ Mr. Sumner, dropping his head for s moment, 
replied: ‘M. ——, I believe in prayer, and I pray 
dally; and I believe in the divinity of Jeaus Ohrist, 
and trust him ag my Almighty Savior; he ls my only 
trust.“ The words of this conversation, our inform- 
ant says, are distinctly remembered, and were uttered 
as here related.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of commaanication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements acknowledgments 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; bu 
that we assume no responsibility for anyralng else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or infiuence in 
its general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


i. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. wen foment iar the ompi tot 8 in * 
gress, Legislatures, In the n an and in 
prisona, asylums, and all other Institutions supported by 
padlic money, shall be discontinued. 

& We demand that all public 9 for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cense, 

4. Wo demand that all ＋ services now sustained 
7 the government shall be abolished; and — that 

ð use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship; shall be prohibited. 


. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6, We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
— dne observance of Sunday a4 the Sabbath shali be re- 
pei . 


8. We demand that all laws 8 the enforcement of 


„Ohristian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the . of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Hberty. 


9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 

ractioal administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other pe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be fonnd- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shall be 
consistently, onflinchingly, and promptly made, 


‘The above is the platform of TRE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


[For TRE InDEX.] 


The Commemoration of the Dead. 


BY O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

The festival of All Saints, which was a commemora- 
tion of the sainted deaf, was immediately followed 
in the Church by the festival of All Souls, which was 
a commemoration of the dead who were not salnt- 
ed. It might appropriately have been called All Sin- 
ners, for the dead that were remembered were all 
supposed to be in the cleansing fires of Purgatory, 
from which their friends sought to deliver them. 
The sentiment of All Saints was honor of virtue tri- 
umphant; the sentiment of All Souls was pity for virt- 
ue under a cloud. All Sainta was the day of glory ; 
All Souls the day of compassion; All Saints the * of 
gatera smiles ; All Souls the day of tender tears, The 

rat ia kindling, the second sad. The first incites to 

‘oodness by the thought of ita splendor. The second 
cites to goodness by the thought of the sorrow that 
comes from its opposite. On All Soule Day, it was 
the custom to say masses for the dead, to pray for the 
peace of their souls, to lay garlands at their graves. 
Such remembrance was meet, in an age that believed 
in the efficacy of mortal supplications to mitigate the 
doom of unworthiness and even to abolish the doom 
of guilt. And now, when such 3 lingers 
only with the members of a particalar church, there 
is no special unfitness in remembering the dead, not 
with any view to the release of their souls from tor- 
ment, but with a hope that by reviving our best im- 
pressions of them and revising our worst we may do 
something to rescue thelr names from the shadow of 
reproach. To remember the dead is what we are all 
likely enough todo. To remember them kindly, ap- 
atingly, gently, forgivingly, mercifully, is a duty 
that all should accustom themselyes to perform. 
Days of commemoration are not amiss; rites of com- 
memoration are becoming. If the dead are great, or 
fair, or dear, the remembrance of them is natural and 
easy; we cannot help it; It ateala upon us unawares 
in silent and even in busy hours; they demand and 
receive our thoughts; to them belong moments of 
every day; it ia not always posalble to tell when the 
are absent from our minds. If the dead are small, 
or foul, or hateful, the effort {s not misdirected that 
would bring them before us for repeated considera- 
tlon and judgment. All days are days of loving re- 
membrance of those we love; but for those we love 
not, days of special remembrance are needed. 

For we cannot treat the dead as if they were shad- 
ows, phantoms of thought, belnga departed, and no 
more to be reckoned among things that are. On any 
theory of a future life, even on the theory that there 
ie no future of conscious life, the dead are very real 
existences. They are as real as our minds are, aa 
real as the world we live in is, We cannot banish 
them if we would; we cannot banish them by forget- 
ting them; they are as near as we are to ourselves, 
for they are part, and often a great part, of ourselves. 
The departed are present, the vanished are real, 
Death in taking them away reveals them, strips off 
the disguising accessories, the material mask, the in- 
cidenta that stood between them and us, the ap 


ances that concealed or misled, and by making them 
mers spirit, pure soul, gives them, to our imagination, 
a kind of omnipresence. The limitations being re- 


moved, the being is diffused; and in being diffused is 
not dissipated, but made vital rather; in many 
homes the most real personages are the dead. Thev 
inhabit the rooms, occupy the chairs, sit at the table, 
greet the household in the morning, give at evening 
the farewell blessing. They are the angels of the 
house, the ministering spirite to the rest, who come 
and go and seem like shadows. The reality of the 
dead is attested by the haunting recollections that 
cling to places, persons, implementa, with which they 
had been associated. There are places which owe 
thelr reality wholly to the dead. Salamis and Mar- 
athon, Thermopylw and Waterloo, owe all thelr inter- 
est to the shades that hover over their sods. Ghosts 
possess them, and hold the visitors there by a spell of 
memory they cannot break. 

The power of the dead Is attested by evidence more 
unequlvocal still, if that were possible. Indeed, 
when we consider our systema of thought, social cus- 
toms, political institutions, moral ideas, ethical stand- 
ards, we are inclined to think of the dead as our 
rulers and kings. They alone hold the sceptre of do- 
minion over the world. What great interest do they 
not control? Theshade of Buddha exercises sway 
over the millions of people in India and elsewhere 
who make him arbiter of their faith and master of 
their observances. Confucius lays the myriads of 
China under his spell. The unseen forms of Moses 
and the prophets preside over the pondered future of 
the Hebrew people. The transfigured shape of the 
Christ of Judea moves the thought and emotion of 
the world of Christendom, The fisherman, Peter, 
zustalns by the echo of his word the vast structure 
of the Roman Church. The tent-maker, Paul, in- 
spires all Protestant churches with his breath. Plato 
and Aristotle, mighty shades, have shared between 
them the domain of speculative philosophy for more 
centuries than Christendom has counted. Leibnitz, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Newton, Kant, Hegel, each have 
empires of their own, and count their subjects by 
tens of thousands. In English literature the dead 
Shakspeare is king; in German literature the dead 
Goethe; and under these mighty potentates lesser 
pone exercise authority over limited areas of 
mind, 

The power of the dead ia shown in our customs and 
institutions which are of their creation. We are like 
puppets in their invialble hands; they pull the stri 
that move us; our designs and devices are of th 
remote suggestion, Our laws bear trace of the pres- 
ent, active, constraining, preventing, commanding 


e N legialators, judges, statesmen, who have 
long been dust, who in history are but names and not 
alwaye that. Our Institutions are the embodied 
principles of souls departed long ago from their ten- 
ements of flesh, but permanent now in dwellings of 
more enduring material. Our ordinary custome are 
the trodden ways of multitudes that have gone before 
us; our bearing, carriage, mode of dress, manner of 
speaking, are but imitations, or unconacions repeti- 
tions of theirs, The dead made the prayers that are 
recited in hundreds of churches; the dead voice the 
organ and the choir, dresa the altar, robe the pri 
put words into the preacher's mouth, It is their 
wall that sighs through the litany; it is their tri- 
umph that shonts in the Gloria.“ The unfelt pres- 
ence of their shadowy hands bows the heads of the 
congregations at the mention of the great Name, The 
temple la of their designing, the font of their sha ing, 
the ornament of their carving, the vessel of Bhe 
fashioning. They spread the communion-tsble, bless 
the b , consecrate the cup, appoint holy day and 
festival. To move withont their knowledge were 
Impossible. 

‘or they shape our features, tint our flesh, color 
our hair, mould the ingrediente of our bodies. Our 
frames are haunted dwellings; the secret chambers 
and private closeta of the mind are filled with ghosts. 
We are In their hande, though their hands are thin- 


ner than alr. For good or evil, for good if we will, 
they are a newt 
Let us spend the remainder of our hour in — 


ing by the scales of thought the relative value of the 
departed, and ok the character of our duty 
toward them. Their offices are many and various, 
but they are all human. 

1. First in the regard of mankind are the religious 
the spiritual souls, as they are called, founders 
men's faith and practice. Thelr office, divested of 
accessories of form and rite that do not really belong 
to them, is to disclose the reality, the glory, the 
beauty, of the interior world of sentirent and feeling. 
They are dlecoverers of the universe within the 
heart, its mountain-ranges of reverence, ite shadowy 
forests of mystery, ita retreats, its pasture-landa, ita 
harvest-fields, ita rivers of life, its deep seas of won- 
der, They show ite firmament covered with stara in 
the night, and effulgent with apnbeamain the day, 
They show how high feeling can rise in aspiration, 
how swiftly it can ascend in prayer, how sweetly it 
can hope, how fondly It can trust. They reveal the 
latent capacities of love and fear. To them it is 
given,” says an eloquent writer, not to cast an 
around human life and observe by what scene it is 
encompassed, but to retire into It and reveal what it 
contains; not to disclose how man is materiall: 
placed, but what he spiritually ls; to comprehen 
and direct, not his natural advantages of skill and 

hysical power, but his grief, hls hope, his strife, his 
ove, hie sin, his worship.“ 

This is a great office, of which the world Is not un- 
mindful or ungrateful. The qualities that we de- 
scribe by the words heart, soul, apirit, are made man- 
ifest in all their potency by them. With the un- 
known Cause they have associated feelings that have 
filled the vacant spaces of the universe with thought- 
fulness and love, and have converted the world into 
a temple of worship. The word Father as applied to 
the Supreme Cause is of their inventing. e word 
Providence they have charged with the tender signifi- 
cance it bears. The conception of heaven poe Hes 
inated, the scenery of heaven they painted. To 
them we are indebted for our faith in an infinite care, 
in a loving heart at the centre of the world. There 
Is no necessity for setting apart epecial days for the 
commemoration of these. One day in every week is 
devoted to them. The honra of deeper emotion in 
every day are theirs. We cannot pass the border- 
ane of ordinary existence without meeting them face 
to face. 

2. Pass from these to the memory of those who 
have constructed the forma of faith which are the 
creeds of mankind, the theologians, who, appl: 
thought to the subject of religion, have fashion 
the doctrines and systems of doctrines that men be- 
lieve. It is hard sometimes to think amiably of these 
when t; g to throw off from our minds the intel- 
lectual fetters they have forged, and dispel the horrid 
spectres of opinion which they have conjured up. 
It is not uncommon to hurl maledictions at them as 
enemies of the race. To call them fantastical spec- 
ulators on themes no mortal can comprehend, word- 
jugglers, phrase-mongers, visionaries, beaters of the 
air, strivers after wind, foolish squanderers of mental 
power, idle misusers of human reason, is mild lan- 
guage; to call them intellectual despots whose au- 
thority is to be resisted and detested is the prevailing 
fashion with active minds, These men, if any, it ie 
thought, should be in Purgatory and stay there, till 
they have atoned for the evil they have inflicted on 
their kind, 

It is not my purpose here, or *. wish anywh 
to claim an intellectual value for the speculations o: 
the dead ages. But it is not out of place to say a 
word in behalf of the men themeslyes. In thinking 
of them weought In justice to remember two things 
which the world cannot afford to forget. One Is, 
that to these departed ones we owe the passionate 
desire after truth which is a growing distinction of 
the human mind. Grant that their search was fruit- 
less; that they started on a wrong track; that 
. — a false method ; that they mistook cloud - land 

or solid earth, and arrived nowhere; grant that, for 
practical p , their expeditions into the region 
of speculative thought Involved a waste of en ’ 
time, and devotion. Still they did seek; auch light 
as they had they followed; such paths as they saw 
open they trod; they did not go vacant-minded, un- 
questioning, or unobservant ngh the universe, 
but longed to know, were willing to spend their lives 
in discovering the secret of creation. If they pur- 
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sued a false method, that was their misfortune, not 
their fault; if their zeal was intemperate, that, if it 
was a misfortune, was not a fault, but rather a virtue 
which we wish more of their deecendants inherited ; 
for passion in the pursait of pure truth is not a fall- 
ing of our time. As we recall the intellectual audac- 
ity of these men, as we look at their volaminous 
works, as we see the fruits of their toll in libraries of 
volumes that are never read, our respect rises to ven- 
eration, and our feel approaches gratitude. 
They are benefactors indeed, Remember them 
gratefally, too, for another reason,—because they have 
saved us worlds of trouble by their explorations. By 
the fidelity of their experiments they have diepensed 
with the necessity of our mal them. By thor- 
oughly demonstrating with toll and sorrow the falsity 
of their method, they have set us at liberty to adopt 
another, Thelr failure earns for us a proapect of 
success; thelr defeat allows us to entertain a hope of 
victory. We owe It to them that we are able to walk as 
confidently as we doin the paths of rational dlocovery. 
They have taught us that some questions It is Idle to 
ask, for it isimposeible to answer, and have thus turned 
our attention to other questions that can be asked 
with some good prospect of answer. Ie not that a 
noble and beautiful service to render? We recog- 
nize it cordially in other departments, celebrating 
those who haye sacrificed themselves even unwit- 
tingly for their fellow-men. The Kanes and Frank- 
Uns, whose search after the polar sea was fruitless, 
receive our gratitude, and would receive it no 
leas, perhaps eyen more tenderly, if it should prove 
that the only thing they demonstrated was the futil- 
ity of their search; shall we not recognize the cour- 
age of explorers in this fine sphere of thought, where 
pen is partienlarly needed and error Is especial- 
y harmful? t 


8. Of the dead who have produced the monu- 
ments of literature, the historians, poets, writers of 
drama and fiction; of the artista who have tranamit- 
ted thelr power to statues and paintings; the archi- 
tects who are immortal in buildings; the composers of 
music, sacred and secular, whose songs and sympho- 
nies delight us, it is unnecessary to make mention, 
They are never forgotten; they are never unhonored. 

souls are held in immortal remembrance. But 
the mechanics and artisans, the hewers ef wood and 
drawers of water, the delvera and dradges, these, an 
innumerable company, deserve our commemoration. 
They labored, and we have entered into their labors, 
The houses we live in, the implements we use, the 
fabrics we wear, our steamships, railways, machines 
are of thelr construction. They wrought, and 
achieved, and died, and are forgotten, We think of 
them as a host in which only here and there an indi- 
vidual can be distinguished, silently on 
through the centuries, wasted with hunger, sickness, 
over-fatigue, violance, the battle with the elements, 
bat gaining recruits as it goes on, clearing the for- 
esta, bridging the rivers, subduing wild animals and 
savage men, and filling up with their own bodies the 
morasses on which cities were to be built. A host of 
the dead! Nameless dead! They can be commemo- 
rated only in mass. An effort ia required to make 
them personal and interesting. They lose their indi- 
viduality; they become thin and spectral like mist; 
but when we summon them they gather, the worn, 
the haggard, the hard-handed, the sad of counte- 
nance, and ask to be remembered as the architects of 
our material world, From the purgatory of negli- 
gence, indifference, contempt, they pray to be deliv- 
ered; to the hospitality of our hearts they make ap- 
peal. It is to the honor of Auguste Comte that he 
gave a large place to these in his calendar of sainta, 
and appointed days for their commemoration, and 
claimed for them the admiring homage of living men. 
“All souls are mine,” saith the Lord. And surely 
these are whose blood has nourished the ground on 
N we feed. 

n commemorating the dead we must especially 
beware how we forget those who, in ordinary life, 
are always forgotten—the lowly and obscure. These 
compose the army of humanity; these bear the toil, 
endure the marches, exhibit the discipline, take the 
brunt of the day, insure the victory. The general 
leads, the soldiers move and win. hen we decorate 
the graves of the soldiers who died in the great war 
for the Union, we remember them all; the sod that 
covers the private has its bunch of flowers, as pious) 
laid as is the chaplet on the monument of the chief. 
In that vast army, now an army of the dead, all were 
not heroes or braves. There were among them pol- 
troons, mercenaries, adventurers, men who entered 
the army because it offered a field for activity, and 
men who entered it because it offered an opportunity 
for plunder. There were demoralized men, idlers, 
shirks, who were willing to take the risks of the camp 
for the sake of the fun, or excitement, or gain they 
expected. But all together they made up the host. 
Their companionship ennobles the ignoble. The 
cause in which they died glorifies them; and they 
pag flowers to the dead who had no praise for the 


The multitude of the obscure makes the Luman 
world. The distingùished, as the word itself im- 
ports, are the few. The Platos, Aristoties, Shaks- 
peares, Angelos, Raffaelles are rare, and did the prog- 
Tress of mankind depend on them, that progress 
would be fitful and slow. Notwithstanding their 
prominence, the praise bestowed on their works, the 
glory that clusters round their name, the means 
taken to spread their knowl and Increase the rep- 
utation of them, how limi ia the area of their 
influence! How small, comparatively, the number of 
those who are in the least acquainted with their 
achievements! What milllons in Europe and America 
never heard of Newton or Bacon, never read a line of 
Milton, never saw spiare of Titian or a statue of 
Canova, never he an oratorio of Haydn, or a 
symphony of Beethoven, or a mass Mozart! 


Never heard the names, even, of the great masters to 
whom the cultivated in both hemispheres bend the 
knee! And yet these millions peopled the earth, 
had homes there, plied Industry, tilled the ground, 
subdued the beasts, loved, mated, reared families of 
children, o existence after a fashion, prac- 
tised the virtues that conduce to social welfare, pru- 
dence, thrift, economy, exercised patience, did justly 
as well as they knew how, and made existence as 
sweet as thelr naturea permitted. The majority of 
them must have led tolerably decent lives in the 
midst of strong inducements to the reverse; must 
have det examples respectable under the circam- 
stances; must have been true to such social relations 
as they knew; must have done their best to adjust 
their lives to thelr conditions, They created the soll 
from which the tall pines and cedara grew, on which 
palaces and temples and cities were built. They laid 
the sabstratum of qualities which the poets and art- 
ista glorified, 

The multitudinous streamlets of virtue swelled 
the river on whose broad bosom the mighty ships 
floated to immortality, The memories of parents 
and kindred that have been cherished in humble 
families as devoutly ae in kings’ honses or in nations’ 
legende; 8 cultivated in lowly homes; the 
habits of obedience, submission, thankfulness, sim- 
plicity, that the poor must form in order to live at 
all, go farther than anything and all things beside to 
make the moral universe what it is. story tells 
nothing of them; it could not; there was nothing to 
tell. Yet without them there could have been no 
material for history. The historian records events 
that occur in presence of spectators, and cause loud 
reports as they transpire; but the multitude of the 
lowly have made it possible for great events to tran- 
spire or occur at all. They are the gray, solemn 
ocean, whose level never varies, whose mass neither 
augments nor diminishes, on whose wind-swept sur- 
face the mightiest of the mighty rise and fall, fiash 
and sparkle, rave and dazzle, like evanescent waves. 

We think of these multitudes of the obacure dead 
as a nebulous mass, as the ordinary mind thinks of 
the white belt we call the milky way. A mass of ig- 
norance, superstition, suffering, sorrow, that no mi- 
croscopic eye has ever been keen enough to disinte- 
grate. Vet as the milky way ls com d of clusters 
of stars, constellations, each globe whereof is a whole 
by itself, with orbit of its own, attractions and repul- 
sions to which it ie constant, bright companions from 
whom it cannot separate, so, in this dim conglomera- 
tion of sonls, each, in his hour and place, stood for 
one; each was loved, lamented, remembered, by those 
with whom his life was interlinked. Truth and 
kindness were mingled with the poverty and sorrow. 
Those worlds of the dead, whose bodies no cemeter- 
les contain, who were never honored with monu- 
mental stone, whose mounds have been obliterated, 
whose bones were committed to caverns and immense 
pits, whom the elements swept away, whom the sea 
engulfed, whom cataclyam overwhelmed and beasta 
devoured,—where are they? Can we think of them 
as conscious beings still? The imagination faints 
under the effort to conceive of them as populating 
other spheres with their innumerable hordes, But 
living still they certainly are, living in the eternal 
rock on which time builds its habitations, FAITH, 
that marvellous quality of human nature by which 
we get our hold on the unseen posaibilities of thinga, 
that, when everything seems crumbling, gives sub- 
atance to things hoped for, and, when 9 
seems vanishing, gives evidence of things invisible, is 
a mass of resulta from the efforts of these unknown 
and forgotten children of humanity. Horz is an- 
other, the accumulated radiance from all the eyes 
that steadily or dimly, through tears, have looked for- 
ward to the better time com for hamanity. 
CHARITY is another, the gathered glow of the count- 
less kindnesses that, like candles, have sent their 
beams out into a naughty world. PATIENCE is an- 
other, the power of endurance hardened by the use 
of generations, till it has become a moral principle 
accepted and sanctioned, TEUTH is another, a solid 
body of convictions which keepa mankind steady in 
their relations. Such another is JUSTICE, the babit- 
ual, unquestioned sense of equity or righteousness 
which finds expreasion in the common law, and es- 
tablishes its authority in every conaclence. These 
tremendous phenomena are clusters of souls, living 
powers and dominiona over us, whether we be of 
the least or of the greatest, 

5. But In our commemoration of the dead, there 
are others who must not be forgotten, but must be 
remembered thoughtfully, if not gratefully. I mean 
the evil, or those our world has to consider 
such, the persecutors of their kind, those who have 
made humanity a prey. The Philips, the Alvas, the 
Torquemadas, the Dominics, the Marys, the Henrys, 
who have ore such an awful and blood part in 
history. They are numbered now with the departed. 
Their descendants are few, scattered, powerless. 
Their day is done; their line is loat; thelr race is al- 
most extinct. They do not hurt us now; they are 
hated ; their names are by-words of detestatlon. For 
ages the memory of them has been harsh and bitter. 
In our thought we can afford to dé them justice. We 
can afford to remember the age in which they lived, 
the faith in which they were nurtured, the lessons 
they were taught, the work that was laid on them by 
their position and their time. For aught we know, 
or can judge, they did their best according to the 
light they had, and deserve more of our commiser- 
ation than of our hate. It ia very hard to place one- 
self In the position of people who lived in a wholly 
different world from ours. It requires knowledge, 
but, more than knowledge, it requires patient con- 
sideration and kindness. Their conduct looks to us 
90 Irrational, thelr thoughts seem so inhuman, their 
deeds so bratal, their natures so savage, that the 
temptation to heap obloguy upon them ia, to the 


heedless mind, invincible. Yet, in all probability, 
they behaved as well, in view of their circumstances, 
as we do in view of ours. They were at heart no 
more inhuman than we are; in spirit and intention 
they were accordant with the temper of their ba 
Were they in our place they might look back with 
astonishment and horror on the parts they performed 
in life, weeping bitterly over the victories of their 
fanaticism, and at a loss to excuse themeelves. It is 
a duty to forget these horrors if we can, and to see 
across them the gleama of virtue that did illuminate 
human hearts, if they extended no further. 

To say nothing but good of the desd is an old 
proverb, dictated by good-feeling as well as by char- 
ity. The dead are gone, They cannot speak; they 
have no voice to defend themselves, by explanation 
or excuse. The motives they acted by were their 
own, and with their decease have become undiscover- 
able. The facta they recognized took color from 
their minds, and cannot be viewed precisely as they 
viewed them. Their internal conflicts, misgivings, 
regrets, we know not, and never shall know. Give 
them, therefore, the benefit of a doubt. The worst 
men had their apologiste and defenders when alive; 
can we not believe that the apologists and defenders 
had something reasonable to gay for themselves and 
their clients? 

I regard it as a virtue in our time, that efforte are 
making in every quarter to lighten the burden of 
odium under which so many conspicuous names 
have groaned so long. To some, this disposition to 
clear from reproach the names that history has 
placed in niches of infamy seems to indicate a weak- 
ened moral sense, an insensibility to distinctions of 
right and wrong, which is the sign of a degenerate 
age. To me, it indicates a broader wisdom, a more 
careful consideration, a more humane charity, as well 
as a profounder philosophy. It ls a parecer’ ti- 
mate as well as an altogether humane work. 
Nero and Tiberius, Dominic, Henry VIII., and 
Judas Iscariot have their chance, and let us give 
them the benefit of any compassion we have to be- 
stow, not merely by calling te mind the good 
8 did, nor by extenuating as far as possible 
their evil, but by imagining what good things they 
would have done, had destiny favored them as it 
favors us. It is right and good that death should 
glorify. We accept its office gratefully. Death pu- 
rifies and transf . It transforms the mortal into 
the immortal. angels are born of death. The 
saints are of his creation. But for death we ehould 
all die, Death lifted Moves from the position of a 
chief of tribes to the spiritual supremacy over & 
people, Death took the haggard prophets from their 
caves and made them oracles of a worldly conscience, 
Death purged David of his sins, and made him the 
holy singer of twenty centuries. Death collected the 
company of the apostles, and gathered the noble 
army of martyre. The world had little respect for 
them till they were reduced to ashes. The shining 
forms that look down as from the celestial heights 
of remembrance are the forms of people whose 
virtues were not seen while they lived. That death 
should glorify those we love and honor seems to us 
natural. II it will glorify those whom the world hated 
and despised it is about a still more excellent work. 
For death allows us to see that these bad people 
were of service in their way. Their work, even as 
they did it, was necessary to the education of hu- 
manity. It could not have been omitted without 
leaving a gap in the line of development that could 
not be filled up. In the discipline of man every ex- 
periment must be tried; the experiment of fanaticiam 
and cruelty, as thoroughly as the experiment of 
reasonableness and gentleness. And these awful 
persons whose grim shades loom up so terribly in 
the past were the men to whom was committe the 
dreadful duty of conducting the experiments; provi- 
dential men in their generation, ralsed up, armed, 
robed, for that N Frightful destination! To 
be sent on such a ghastly errand is doom enough; 
but to be hated, loathed, cursed for it by successive 
generations of men, is more than it la just they 
should bear. The service tiny have rendered in 
Dearing away on thelr devoted heads the woos that. 
might have befallen their descendants should extort 
gratitude deep and fervent from us who are among 
the number of the saved. To stand as scarecrows in 
the open feld of humanity, to bear the pelting and 
the dripping of scorn for centuries of years, ia more 
than any should be called to. We praise those who 
show examples of goodness, and win the world to 
admire and love it. We „at least, commiserate 
those who disgust us with examples of vice, and 
repel the world from practices that are as dangerons 
as they are shocking. In the education of man, two 
kinds of angele are required; the bright angela who 
beckon onward to Paradise, and the dark angela who 
frighten away from Purgatory. Each renders a ser- 
vice that deserves humble and hearty thanks; thanks 
in the one case accompanied with smiles, in the other 
case accompanied with tears, but in both cases alike 
thanks, 

The custom of commemorating the dead with 
aqual and universal kindness belongs to our day, 
and is one of ita chief privileges. In an elder day 
it was impossible. The Catholic held it a religious 
duty to blacken the memory of the Protestant, the 
Protestant made it a matter of conscience to put the 
worst construction on the deeda of the Catholic; the 
monarchist thought of the shades of republicans as 
being in Hades; the * thought of the dead 
monarchista as being Purgatory. The historical 
sense was not developed. By an effort of charity, 
the few larger minds flung a cloak of extenuation 
over the es and sina of their fellow-creatures, 
but the multitude did' not see the neceasity of ezer- 
cising charity, and obeyed the impulse which moved 
them to detest their enemies. 

By our new law, the law of gradual development, 
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this le forbidden. We are obliged to do justice to all 
the dead, to level, as far as practicable, the mountains 
of prejudice that divide the sheep from the goats, the 
saints from the sinners, to interpret al] characters by 
one and the same standard, and study them all in the 
light of providential law. Ours is the duty to ab- 
ve from gullt. It is recorded among the legends of 
the Church, that a pilgrim, on his return from Jeru- 
salem, when in the neighborhood of Roma saw 
flames breaking out from the und, and heard 
lamentations from the sinners in Purgatory, beseech- 
ing him to move the monks of Clügny to put up 
prayers and make intercesslon for them. ere- 
n, Odito, Abbot of Cligny, instituted the practice 
All Souls Day, as a special day for attending to 
this imperative duty, 

We, too, as we make our pilgrimage, hear voices 
from those who suffer in the Purgatory of human 
prejudice and scorn, calling on us to deliver them 
from their torment, We, too, should have All 
Souls Day for this purpose; only our day should be 
every day, and our observance the exercise of habitual 
ch 


[For THE INDEX.) 
ARCHBISHOP PURCELL ON THE SCHOOLS. 


The public school question has lately received an 
addition in the shape of a declaration by Archbisho 
Purcell, defining the pualtion of the Catholic Chure 
towards the public school system. Could Bishop 
Purcell’s declaration have been made before the last 
political election in his State, at which the school 
question was made one of the issues, the public 
might have construed it as an evidence of his per- 
sonal and private sense of justice in the matter. But, 
coming as it does now, after the signal defeat at the 
ballot-box of the Catholic position in that campaign, 
and directly in the face of another and more impor- 
tant political struggle, It reveals only an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness on his side, and a “‘disposttion”’ 
to walve“ pretended rights, as he bimself says, for 
the present, and thereby stop further agitation; 
which, as he well knows, would be disastrous to his 
cause, and to the political party which espouses it. 

Again, this declaration does not mend matters, 
for the Archbishop’s determined opposition to the 
ae school system ia visible in every word. While 

tis not my purpose to discuss his letter In general, 
there was in it an implied denial of the right of the 
State to interfere with the education of the child ex- 
at the option of the parent; and it ls this point, 
which ja at the foundation of the Catholic argument 
on the schoo! question, that I wish to touch upon. 

In the first place, this school question is only one 
of the many variations of the renewed struggle be- 
tween Church and State“ which has been poling on 
allover the world for the Jast few years. The Cath- 
olle Church, knowing it to be a struggle for its own 
existence, has been long making preparations for it; 
notably so, when she declared herself and her visible 
head “‘infallible,’’ whereby she sanctioned all her 
future deeds, and completed her authority over her 
children. She even felt compelled to take the offen- 
alve; and the turn the a e bas taken in ourcoun- 
try showa how determined la the spirit which actu- 
ates her and the sagacity and cunning of which her 
followers are possessed. 

The results of this struggle in Germany, Italy, and 
Canada are well-known. To-day Germany presents 
an exceptionally fine, honest, and respected govern- 
ment, and an exceptionally high de, of fearain; 

rogreas, and pros 3 fer people, 

rance, the result has different, the Catholic 
Church being to-day virtually in possession of the 
government, so that only the Church possesses the 
night to grant d „even of law or medicine. 
This condition of thinge is very detrimental to these 
last professions, and alngularly out of accord with 
those principles of justice, equality, and competition 
which the American Catholic clergy are so fond of 
holding up to the American people. 

In our country, however, where the government is 
of a republican form, with the principles of religious 
liberty at its very basis, the Charch dares not openly 
defy it; so it adroltly turns the question into an issue 
between the individual and the State. But the Cath- 
olic Church itself recognizes no individual, It is 
‘fone body.“ It declares itself to be so, and its mem- 
bers are as the particles of flesh that compose the hu- 
man body. They live, but they can have no separate 
existence from the Church. When s person jolns 
the Catholic Church and subscribes to its articles of 
faith, he delivers himself over to the Church in these 
words: “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
The Church ie defined as being One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic’; which means that the Church shall 
decide upon all matters of faith, and that the indi- 
vidual consciences of the members must conform rig- 
idly to her doctrines, As a reverend father stated 
here not long ago: A Ilberal Catholic fe somethin 
that does not and cannot exist.” n, the Chure 
being apostolic, the clergy bave | control over all 
{ts members on points of faith; and as almost every 
question that might arise can be constraed as a mat- 
ter of ‘‘faith,’’ it follows that the individual con- 
sciences and minda of the Catholic le on any 
question must be in grovelling subjection. As a 
proof that the clergy do endeavor to extend their con- 
trol to other subjects than * I could mention 
one Catholic young man who le somewhat exercised 
as to how he shall vote this fall. An old relative, not 
a Catholic, desires him to vote for Hayes; while an- 
other relative, who happens to be a priest, says he 
must vote for Tilden, as n Catholic can conselen- 
tiously vote for Hayes.“ 

In thie way, the individual being under the juris- 
diction, if not the absolute control, of the Church, 
any isane between the State and the individual Cath- 
olle becomes virtually a conflict between State and 


Church; and not the Church in thie country alone, 
but the whole Catholic Church at large. Though 
the me Reverend Archbishop Purcell telle us that 
the bishops and olen in this country have no inten- 
tlons st the public school system, that does not 
help matters in the least. Were they ever so Inno- 
cent of any such Intentions pereonally, the Church in 
this country ls not a separate organization, but is 
ruled by the same spirit that, securely centred in 
Rome, quietly promulgates itself throughout Ita whole 
empire. We have only to look to France or Spain to 
find out what this epirit le; and it only needs the 
power to make itself felt here with the same effects. 

Having shown the position of the Catholic Indi- 
vidual, whose rights and conecience are supposed to 
be Injured by the 2 school system, I shall now 
try to show the relation of the State to that individ- 
ual. In our country the State is an association of in- 
dividuals, without regard to religious beliefe, who 
combine for their mutual protection and welfare, and 
to pecure liberty and justice to all, and who, in order 
to realize and perpetuate ruch benefits, delegate to 
certain legislative and executive bodies of their own 
choosing the right to enact and authority to enforce 
such laws as they may deem necessary. 

Our ancestors, In forming our present system of 
government, foresaw the necessity of public educa- 
tion, as a requisite to liberty and justice, and also as a 
preventive of crime, Unfortunately, crime does and 
will exlet; and one of the first duties of a State Is to 
insure to ita members the protection it promises, by 
the punishment and suppression of crime, If educa- 
tion lo a preventive, then assuredly the government, 
by the authority delegated it by the po ee has the 
right of ating education; and not only have they 
the right, but it becomes their dufy, to farnish, reg- 
ulate, and even enforce it, But the Catholic Chi > 
in the person of Bishop McQuaid. says that education, 
as a promoter of public virtue, is powerless without 
religion. In reality, itis just the other way. Relig- 
ion Is of no use without education. If we look tothe 
criminal records, we ind a surprising proportion of 
the public offenders are persons who profess the Cath- 
olle faith. If we were to accept this fact asa sign of 
the average Catholic character, or of the efficlency of 
the Catholic Church as a promoter of morals, we 
should be answered that it is unfair to take this as s 
test, as it was only the lowest and most ignorant 
Catholics who were thus criminal. Catholics would 
point with pride to the virtues of their educated class, 
which proves conclusively that it is {he education that 
makes the difference, and not the religion. If the fact 
of education can make such a difference, even in the 
Catholic Church itself, then education at once be- 
comes a subject for public control. 

There is still another reason why the State has the 
right to furnish, ate, and enforce, if necessary, 
secular education, In order to fulfil its misaion, the 
State must have wiedom in its legislative bodies to 
make salutary lawa, and authority enough to enforce 
them, But as long as ballot-st , repeating, and 
bartering: ore matters of common occurrences, it will 
de possible for dishonest and ignorant men to be 
elected into our government. Yet it ie only a want 
of education, and an utter ignorance, on the part of 
the voters, of their own Interests, that makes auch 
things possible. Just as tong as puch things are tol- 
erated, onr government will cease to be respected 
either at home or abroad, 

Again, there ara many who, from want of knowl- 
edge of the duties and rights of a citizen, Imagine 
that, as thia le a free country, they are not amenable 
to law, or rather that lawa are made only to opposa 
them and trample on their Individual righta; and 
auch people constitute a very dangerous class. Now 
one of the first duties of a State ls to take means for 
ita own establishment and preservation, and for the 
protection of ita own delegated te, so that it may 
properly perform ita functions and fulfil the ends for 
which it was created, thereby securing the respect of 
ite members and also of other nations. As has been 
shown, public education, being one of the moat nec- 
essary conditions for stability, it follows that the 
State not only has the right to make and enforce ed- 
ucational laws, but in certain cases is absolutely 
bound to do 80 ss a matter of duty. 

à AMERICUS, 

Boston, Aug. 20. 


THE CONDITION OF NATIONAL SUCCESS. 


But questions of that kind can only be Indicated 
here, and require great care for their practical settle- 
ment. Indeed, I think it doubtfal whether it were 
wise of me to touch more fully upon the many topics 
which are indicated here in my notes, Let me rath- 
er aay In conclusion that I have often been strack in 
England with the charm which Americans seem to 
feel in visiting those ancient cities of ours, or climb- 
ing the battlements of crumbling castles, the names 
of which are inseparably associated with the great 
epochs of our noble literature, or with the various 
steps of that blood-stained progress by which the sar- 
age Briton and the wild pirate of the North Sea have 
become converted into champions of order, chief means 
of the progress of civilization. It is impossible to be 
otherwise—as an Englishman—than in entire sym- 
pathy with a feeling of this kind; but If retrospect 

as Its charm, I think it is no less true that there 18 a 
joy In anticipation; and to an Englishman who first 
anda upon your shores, who finds himeelf travelling 
for hundrede of miles through what I can only call 
strings of great cities, who even In the roughest way 
compares the extent of your territory with that which 
he haa left, and looks at your marvellous resources in 
averting that tende to the welfare and richee of 
mankind, there is a something sublime in the vista of 
the future, . 

I don't say thie with the least intention of flatter- 
ing that particular vulgar sentiment which le com- 


monly called national pride. On the contrary, I 
don’t know that I have any particular respect for big- 
ness sa —.— GF for r. as 2 and most as- 
suredly bigness Is not the same g as ot | 
and terri does not constitute a nation. What 

referred to just now as the issue which had suggested 
itself to me, fraught, as I will say again, with a 


certain sublimity, a terror as of over fate, is 
the question: What are you going to do with all 
these things? To what purpose will you put this 


great store of material wealth and this vast amount 
of human intelligence and capacity which is among 
you to deal with? The question ia one which, it 
sceme to me, no man has a chance of answering with 
the remotest probability at the present moment. 

You are undertaking the greatest political exper- 
iment that has ever been performed by any people 
whatever. You are at this present centenary a na- 
tion of 40,000,000 of people. At your next centenary, 
rational and probab: ag ranger may look to see 

ou 200,000,000, and zon ave before you the prob- 
em whether 200,000,000 of English-speaking, strong- 
willed people will be able to hold together under the 
form of republican institutions and under the real 
despotism of universal ie a burst of applause] ; 
whether State rights will hold their own againat the 
necessary centralization of a great nation, if it is to 
act as a whole, or whether centralization will 
the day without breaking down republican Institu- 
tions. The territory you cover is as large as Europe, 
as diverse in climate as England and Spain, as France 
and Russia, and you have to see whether, with the 
diversity of interests, mercantile and other, which 
arise under these circumstances, national ties will be 

than the tendency to separation; and as you 

grow more people, and the presence of mination 
makes itself manifest, the spectre of pauperism will 
stalk among you, and you will be very unlike E 
if communism and socialism do not claim to 
heard. I cannot imagine that any one should envy 
you this great destiny,—for a great destiny it is to 
solve these problems some way or other. Great will 
be your honor, great will be your position, if you 
solye them righteously and honestly; t your 
shame and your misery if you fall. But let me ex- 
press my most strong conviction that the key to suc- 
cess, the essential condition to success, is one and 
one only; that it rests entirely upon the intellectual 
clearness and upon the moral worth of the individual 
citizen. Education cannot give intellectual clearness. 
It cannot give moral worth. But it may cherish 
them and bring them to the front; and in that sense, 
the university may be and ought to be the fortress of 
the higher life of the nation. 

It is my most earnest wish and hope that the Uni- 
versity, the career of which begins to-day, may fulfil 
this high mission to its fullest extent. That its ont- 
growths may become centres of Intelligences, foci of 
intellectual life in the United States; and on the next 
centenary of your republic let me hope that you will 
attain such a position that the students of all nations 
will flock here as in former days they flocked to Ox- 
ford, to Paris, and to Bologna. Permit me to fancy 
that among the English part of that Ny there 
may linger a dim tradition at that time that at the 
commencement of your work an Englishman was per- 
mitted to address you as he has done to-day, to look 
upon your hopes as his hopes, and to consider your 
success ag his joy. ions applanuse.|— Address of 
Professor Huxley at —— opening of the Johna 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Sept. 12, 1876. 


THE AMERICAN NATION, 


No nation ever offered the privileges of citizenshi 
more liberally, and no nation was ever rewarded wi 
such rich returns for Ita kopnal The especial 
glory of the growth of the United States has been 
this, that the republic has wn because refu, 
from all the rest of the world have flocked to Ite pro- 
tection. Sometimes they have fled from the cruel 
conditions ef over-crowded life at home, the blame of 
which could be Jaid at the door of no man or class of 
men, since they wére the necessary consequences of 
false idens nupin acted 7 as if they were 
true; sometimes thej ed from the tyrannies of con- 
scription and of feudal law, which kept them bound 
from the cradle to the grave; sometimes they sought 
in the West a liberty to obey the dictates of their own 
consciences, denied by prelates and governments of 
the European continent. It le justly a matter of con- 
gratulation that a great people should have thus 
grown up. The troops of immigrants coming in year 
after year have traversed the continent, ploughed the 
prairie, bridged the mightiest rivers, thrown 8 
over and through mountains, and brought from the 
hidden depths of the earth those treasures of iron 
and coal which more than anything else increase the 
pomer of man to appropriate the gifts of Nature to 

le use. Of silver and gold we need not speak; the 
abundance of their production {s comparatively an 
insignificant accident. The one hundred years that 
have passed have seen a great industrial community 
developed with unexampled rapidity. Ita growth 
would, indeed, bave been still greater had not false 
and foolish notions of protective legislation decelved 
the democracy of America, as they have deceived 
European governments; but the productiveness of a 
virgin soil has been generous enough to hide this 
loss. The nation bas not been so prosperous as it 
might have been; but the aggregate wealth it now 
annually produces approaches that of the oldest com- 
munities, and yet the mass of el remains so 
small, compared with the capabilities of wealth-mak- 
ing which undeveloped lands afford, that —— 
of the laborer are higher than they are In any other 
part of the world, The English settlera, and those 
who have come to share their freedom, have bronght 
the United States so far in the course of one hundred 
years, and it would be vain to prescribe the limits of 
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the growth to which the nation may attain in an- 
other cantury of existence. ; 

The United States have become a great nation in 
numbers and in the production of wealth, and they 
have shown themselves great also in the capacity to 


free themselves. at the cost of much temporary suffer- 
ing, from the great evil of slavery, which was uo long 
interwoven in their existence. The spectacle they 
present to the world of a vast multitude of people 
peacefully producing food and clothing, and ready to 
receive wi their ranks Immigrants from all lands 
who desire to join their freedom, Is not 21 
Although man does not live on bread alone, bread Je 
one of the necessaries of Ife, and speaking broadly 
and apart from special crisee—in the United States 
bread may always be obtained. If we are impatient 
that the United States have aa yet done so little for 
the world beyond Increasing the affluence of the 
means of animal existence, we may, perhaps, see 
cause to restrain our discontent in thinking of the 
materials out of which were collected the armies of 
immigrants that have recruited the numbers of their 
citizens, They have for the most part come from 
those classes of Europe whose whole lives are given 
up to the dally 8 e to obtain the means of keep- 
ing alive, By much effort, by savings that may al- 
most be sald to have been stolen from necessity, by re- 
sistance to temptation that has often been heroic, the 
few necessary pounds have been got together to ena- 
ble the immigrant to sail from Liverpool or Bremen, 
from Cork or Hamburg, to an Atlantic port, and he 
has landed penniless to try hie fortune in another 
hemisphere. If the times are fairly prosperous, he 
employment and wages which prove to him that 
e le indeed in a world which ie new. The strength 
of character which brought him ont remains with 
him; he saves, he becomes a householder, a house- 
owner, a landed proprietor; but the memory of his 
own early struggles, and of the rome of bis father 
before him, does not pass away, and If he were asked 
to speak of the land of his adoption and could put 
hia thoughts Into words, he would always describe it 
as “a land of fulness of bread.” It takes a generation 
or two to ralae the Immigrant above the new satlafac- 
tion of material contentment, and the rarer develop- 
ment of the United States as a member of the elect 
nations that contribute something more than material 
wealth to the treasuries of the world is yet before it. 
Into that future we cannot pry, though we have falth 
that it will come. Perchance a hundred Y hence 
it will yet be only at the dawn.—London es. 


FREILIGBATH. 


Frelligrath first sang himself into the heart of the 
German people more than forty years ago, Witha 
master's touch he then opened, as If by magic, the 
weird realm of the ghastly desert, the purple portals 
of the glowing land of the palm-grove, dazzling the 
eye with the wild grandeur of his richly-tinted pict- 
ures, His first youthful faney had led him to dream 
of the icy, antarctic North, of the boundless prairies 
and the mysterious virgin foresta of the far West. 
There was something gigantic in his imagination 
even then. A mere boy of sixteen, he produced 

when “faint and ill and sleepless on a conch o 
woo,” a very remarkable poem called “‘Iceland-Moss 
Tea.” The form, it need scarcely be said, la still 
somewhat crude, as may be expected from so young 
an aspirant. Yet a wonderful 5 {a given by 
the suffering, fever stricken boy of that saga-hallowed 
isle which has preserved for us the image of Eddle 
gods and heroes, and thoughts are thrown out which 
now seem typical of the poet's later share in the strife 
for human freedom. In the green beverage that is ad- 
ministered to his sickness he sees a likeness of the 
chalice of his future life. He feels in himself, as in 
yon ialo, the strife of snow and fire:— 

Oh, be it thas! Ob, let me feel 
The lava-flood in every vein! 


Be mine the will that conquers pain, 
The heart of rock, the nerves of steel! 


Oh, let the flames that barn unfed 
Within me wax until they glow, 
Volcano-like, throngh even the snow 

That'in few years shall strew my head! 


And as the stones that Hoola sees 
Flung up to heaven through flery rain 
Descend like thunderbolts again 

Upon the distant Farovse; 


go let the rade but burning rhymes 
Cast from the cauldron of my breaat 
Again fall flashing down, and rest 

On human hearts in farthest climes! 


—Fraser’s Magazine. 

— . ſſ— —— 

HUXLEY ON “ENDOWMENT FOR 
RESEARCH.” 


These are the remarks which I venture to offer to 
you respecting the university, considered from its 
educational side. But, as I said at starting, there is 
another side to a university. It Is given to every- 
body to learn more or lese, but it is given to very few 
to increase the stock of knowledge. It is perhaps 
even more rare that a man should possess the cres- 
tive faculty in art. It is a difficult thing even to Bat 
the power of accurate representation in art, But 
whether in literature, or in painting, or in sculpture, 
the creative power, a8 you know, ls one of the rarest 
of faculties, rarer, I think, than the power of acien- 
tific investigation. But rare as these powers may be, 
and ind in virtue of their rarity does it devolve 
upon the community to provide the meane by which 
the persons possessing them can open a Career for 
themselves and devote themselves, as all such men 
do, whether consciously or unconsciously, to the 
high service of the community; for it ts assuredly 
true that man does not live by bread alone, but by 
ideas, and it fe unquestionable that the future of this 


world lies in the hands of those who will supply the 
world with ideas and in some way furnish the mas- 
ters of mankind, who have not the time, or the Incli- 
uation, or the capacity, to think out things them- 
selves, with some theory of things that ls not too ab- 
solutely inconsistent or too absolutely absurd to 
serve some practical purpose. 

Therefore, it ia the highest duty of a university to 
find a system which shall discover and protect these 
powere of artistic creation and the inveatigation of 
new trathe, which are the two great sides of active, or 
what we may call the original, or creative, or inves- 
tigative, human mind. The problem which I have 
referred to, the endowment for research, has been in 
England greatly discussed among us, and you will 
find in the report of the Royal Commission, I think, 
almost all that is to be gaid upon this most remarkable 

uestion. There are many persons who seem to 
think that the sole question is one of money. En- 
dowment of research rather expresses that notion, 
but the power of Investigation, or the power of crea- 
tion in art, la like other things, follows the law of 
supply and demand: pay for it and you will get it. 
That is a notion that does not commend itself to my 
mind. I do not think we shall get a man of genius 
by merely going into the open market and offering 
money. On the contrary, I am afraid that such a 
paves commercial way of looking at the matter le 
likely to yield poten commercial reaulta, and that 
the door would be open on such 3 for indef- 
inite nepotism and indefinite jobbery. To my mind 
the problem is one of the most difficult problems that 
can meet Fer- men. entirely concur in the prin- 
ciples laid down in your trustees’ address. I mean in 
the principle that the safest and best thing to doin 
the way of endowing research is to offer offices, the 
payment for which ie sufficient to maintain s man, to 
such persons as think themselves competent to be- 
come investigators, but to require of them somethin, 
or other. And I belfeve the most healthy and soun 
requirement is a certain amount, not too much, but a 
certain amount of teaching, I know of nothing else 
which ia more likely to prevent the evils which al- 
ways await about money-power, wherever it may be. 
I know of nothing which ia so likely to prevent those 
evile as the connection of offices and posts made for 
men who are capable of original research, as teaching 
in some shape or other. It offers their colleagues a 
knowledge of what they are about, and the public a 
knowledge of what le being done. I think to well- 
constituted minds it must be a satisfaction thus to 
know that they are thus exercising a direct influence 
upon their cotem es.—Addresa at the formal 
opening of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Sept. 


12, 1878, 


GROWING OLD, 


An American woman, writing from Paris, said 
that the great point of superjority of the French over 
the Americans lay in the fact that the French knew 
how to grow old without becoming incapable. An 
old woman in France was not necessarily a wall- 
flower, nor was she ignored. She was often a centre 
of attraction, and always an object of reapect and at- 
tention. We constantly hear old people in America 
complain of being of no Importance, and we all suffer 
the pain of sealng them pushed aside by those who are 

ounger but not superior. The worst is, the fault 
jes not with the younger but the older generation. 
We concede too much to age, and fancy our life is 
measured by its length. e allow interest after in- 
tereat to aip out of our minds; we become tors 
and sre no longer actors, and then suddenly find the 
world has left us behind. The young people have 
yamot of which we know nothing. They ask no 
elp, they care for no advice nor sympathy. Their life 
is not ours, 

It is not pleasant to live in the world and not be of 
It, and the old man and woman turn away and say 
no one cares. And noone does care, That le the 
pity of it! The world thinks only of what is of use 
to it; and if the old French woman has power and 
influence while the American woman site alone and 
feola that she has outlived the world, the reason is 
that the French woman has kept abreast of her time. 
She does not allow old age to defraud her of her in- 
tereat in life, nor does she rest in inactivity. She 
never dreams that there need be any antagonism be- 
tween youth and age, and if she can no longer join 
the workers she watches the work with keen eyes, 
and the younger ones find help and inepiration in 
the sympathy of. an audience wise through love, in- 
terest, and experience. 

We all know old people who are the most charming 
companions, but they are not the ones who sit aside 
and ask the world to run to their liking, nor do they 
expect to receive, but never give. They are living 
lessons that youth is not all of life, and that it may 
be possible to make our livea the richer for being 
long.—New Century for Women. 


BOR INGERSOLL’S DREAM. 


One night, after speaking in his usual fashion to 
an audience of many hun reons, Bob Ingersoll 
went to his chamber, and laid him on hie bed to rest. 
He had a dream. 

The man dreamed that he stood in space, face to 
face with a great clock that slowly beat out the sec- 
onds of a miserable existence. The face of the clock 
was as the ghastly face of death. The hands 
crawled over the face like the worms of corruption, 
and crawled slowly on toward the midnight hour. 
Every tick of the clock was the plash of a great — 
of blood in a pool of gore. Every plash of bl 
sprinkled his „bosom with hideous red. He tried 
vainly to wipe away the stain; and he found that his 
hands, too, were red like his bosom and like the pool 


of blood at the foot of the clock. But the hands of 
the clock crept on to midnight. 

There shut in around him a hot, suffocating fog of 
night. Then the hopes and loves and hates and aspi- 
rations within groaned and gasped and died. 
The hot, suffocating ehroud of vapor wrapped him 
more closely, and he, too, groaned and ped; but 
death came not to him as it come to his hopes and 
affections. He stood there alone in the dying uni- 
verse, alone with the great clock that splashed blood 
at the beat of every miserable second while the hands 
crawled on to midnight, 

To this man every breath was an agony, every 
heart-throb a century of pain. He felt his bones 
crumbling in decay, and flesh rotting while it 
crane te him, Hie tongue was swollen In his month, 
His throat was dry and horribly bitter. He cared no 
longer for the stains of red blood, but bathed his brow 
and his eyes in the pool and mojatened his lips with the 
clotted gore. In the same breath he blasphemed and 
prayod or the light of morning. 

he hands of the clock reached midnight and 
stopped. There were no growing hours thereafter 
no dawn, no morning light, no aun, Even the blood 
stopped plashing, and the pool dried away so that he 
could no longer moisten his lips or quench the inde- 
scribable thirst that consumed him, 

In anguish that was terror, and in terror that was 
agony, he broke the awful allence and cried :— 

“Is there no sunlight?” 

A Volce, louder, harsher, hoarser, and as aneering 
as his own, answered out of the silence :— 

There Is no sunlight for the stirrer-up of atrife,’’ 

After an eternity again he cried :— 

“Is there no dawn?” 

And the Volce replied with a bitterer sneer ;— 

“There ls no dawn for the denier, and the liar, and 
the blasphemer.“ 

When an eternity of eternities had passed, he cried 
out once more 

“My God! ls there no morning?” 

And the Voice came back ;— 

“There ls no morning, and you have no God!’— 
N. F. Sun, Sept. 13. 


MIXTURE OF RACES In EUROPEAN TURRRY.— Our 
recent reference to the strong anti-Slavonian feeling 
of the Albanese race in Turkey has been quickly con- 
firmed, Sixteen thousand well-armed Albanese have 
the Turkish army at Orkup, west of Nisch. 

t may not be amiss to observe that even Servia, 
small as it is—with but little more than one million 
inhabitants,—is by no means homogeneous in race or 
speech, Its eastern districts are inhabited by Wal- 
lachs, or Roumans, who just now give great trouble 
in Leshjanin’s army. In the south-east of Servia, a 
section of Bulgare dwell within the frontier, and 
they, after all, are also a race different from the Ser- 

lave, In Bosnia, as we have before stated, the 
Christian Slava and the Mohammedans nearly bal- 
ance each other. Tarning to the remnant of - Euro- 
pean Turkey, we find the Albanese, or Arnauta, 
along the Adriatic and Ionian Sea, from the frontier 
of Montenegro down to the boundary of Greece, 
The territory between the Albanese districts and the 
Moldo-Wallachlan frontier, where the Roumans 
dwell, is mainly inhabited by Bulgara, but with odd 
eprinkli of Arnauts, Turks, and various other 
races, Ta the eastern part of European Turkey, 
from Philippopolis to Kirkilissi, and up to the fron- 
tler of Roumania, the Turks and the Bulgars are rep- 
resented in about equal numbers, in hopeless Inter- 
mixture, At the very edge of the Black Sea ashore 
the Greeka come in; and in the projecting tonga of 
land which stretches out toward Constantinople 
there is an intermixture of Turks and Greeks. In 
the provinces near the Ægean Ses, Greske alternate 
with Turks and Bulgars. In the districts near the 
Greek border the Turkish, Hellene, Wallachian, and 
Albanese races form a jumble which it is impossible 
to disentangle. This is only a description made in 
the gross, without entering into the variegated de- 
talls of the confusion of races often found In many a 
single town or r Enough has, however, been 
said to show what culties attend all attempts of 
“solving the Eastern Question.“ London Examiner. 


THE FOLLOWING correspondence appears in the 
Congregationaltat :— 

“To THE PROTESTANT PREACHER: I send your 
spoons back, If your servant-girl had been a Protes- 
tant, you never would have got them again. 

Fours, CATHOLIC PRIEST.” 

“To THE CATHOLIC PRIEST: I thank you for the 
spoons. If the girl had been a Protestant, she never 
would have stolen them. 

“Yours, PROTESTANT PREACHER,” 
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TO VOLUNTARY SCMTESRT TORS —Qaly Shora Arti- 


Tae Boston Sunday Herald says: The editor of 
Tux IxDRx is not fond of myths, yet he rans some 
risk of becoming the starting-point for a new series 
of them. In a free religious family in California, 
little ‘Phil’ is the bright youngster. His mother 
writes that the juvenile sceptic reported a leason he 
had picked np among his mates: ‘Don’t you think, 
mother, Tom Bradley says that the first man's name 
was—was—Abbot, or something like that, Jest as if 
anybody could know! ” 

Tais 18 a specimen of what the Sun calls blasphe- 
my” in Col. Ingersoll’s late speech in New York: 
„What more? The institution of slavery had pol- 
luted, had corrupted, the Church not only in the 
South, but a large proportion of the Church in the 
North; so that ministers stood up in their pulpita 
here in New York and defended the very infamy that 
I have mentioned, Not only that, but the Presby- 
terians, South, in 1863, met in General Synod and 
passed two resolutions, The first resolution read: 
‘Resolved, That slavery is a divine institution; sec- 
ond, Resolved, That God raised up the Presbyterian 
Church, South, to protect and perpetuate that Insti- 
tution.’ Well, all I have to say is that, if God did 
this, he never chose a more infamous instrument to 
carry out a more diabolical object.” This beling 
“blasphemy,” it is evident that, if Col. Ingersoll had 
declared those resolutions to be true and beautiful, 
such a declaration would be complacently alluded to 
by the Sun as a proof of genuine “religion”! Well— 
we would cast in our lot with “blasphemy” in any 
shape rather than with the religion“ which is after 
the Sun’s own heart. 

Tis AUPERSTITION is a direct result of unques- 
tioning belief in the literal truth of the Bible: An 
inquest was held at Woolwich, England, the other 
day, on the body of Ann Downes, aged seventeen 
months, daughter of a member of the religions sect 
called Peculiar People, who consider medical men as 
unnecessary, and rely in cases of sickness on prayer, 
anointing with oll, and laying on of hands. The 
parents of the deceased said the child had been ill 
three weeks. While it was ill the elders came and 
anointed it in the name of the Lord. They did not 
call in a doctor, having confidence in God, and feel- 
ing aseured that he was able to heal and raise it up if 
it was hia will. They relied wholly on the power 
and will of God, who was wiser than any haman 
physician, They had lost one child before, and were 
tried at the Old Balley for manslaughter, and sen- 
tenced to three days’ imprisonment. The sentence 
dated from the commencement of the sessions, and 
they were liberated without going to prison. The 
Police surgeon at the present inquest testified that 
the child died from scarlet fever, The coroner said 
that when the parents were tried at the Central Crim- 
inal Court before, after the jary returned a verdict 
of guilty, and before sentence was pronounced, the 
opinion of the twelve judges was taken on the law of 
the subject, and it was clearly laid down that it was 


Old Bailey sessions, refusing bail. 
culiar People numbers nearly one thousand persons. 
They live chiefly in South Essex and North Kent, 
and have seventeen places of worship. Their bishop 
is Samuel Harrod, farm laborer, Thunderly, a village 
in Essex. He lives by cultivating a small plot of 
land of his own, and by thatching.” 


NOTICE, 


On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mall-Iist, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. Thie is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase its cir- 
culation among thelr acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they wlll not neglect to render In this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the Important cause lt 


represents, 
— ——ę— —ůů 


PERSONALISM IN POLITICS. 


In an article headed Some Reflections for Inde- 
pendent and Doubting Voters” the Nation saya: “It 
is said that Ia good man] has been nominated by a bad 
party; but the reason the party ła bad Js that it nomi- 
nates bad men.“ This is a half-truth as pestilent as 
an error. The reason a party la bad is chiefly that It 
proposes and carries out bad ends, If ita ends are 
bad, the better men it can delude into giving them 
their sanction, the worse it is for the country; for 
mischief is never so mischievous, never so hard to 
defeat or to remedy, as when done by good men who 
think they are doing good. When a party cherishes 
bad ends, either confessed or unconfessed, and nomi- 
nates men of well-known bad character to execute 
them, It ia far leas dangerous to the community than 
when it succeeds in concealing ita bad ende from 
good candidates, and thereby helps to deceive the 
electors. 

The truth we hold to be this. A party is good 
when it secretly cherishea and openly proclaims good 
ande, and then nominates good men to carry them 
out. A party is bad when it either openly avows or 
secretly cherishes bad ends, and then nominates 
either good or bad men to carry them out, In either 
of these two extreme cases a voter of clear percep- 
tions and good intentions knows exactly what to do. 
The practical difficulty arises when a party with good 
average purposes and professions is saddled by selfish 
managers with unworthy candidates. When it 
comes to a choice between only two parties, one 
with good ends and bad candidatee, the other with 
bad ends and good candidates, one may well be per- 
plexed how to vote. And this Is too often the case. 

It ia a vast delusion to hold that “the candidate Is 
the platform,“ as has been of late so inconsiderately 
preached. If he is, he ought not to be; for that doc- 
trine is pure personalism in politics. Is the voter to 
have no mind of his own, no principlea to promote, 
no measures for their promotion to carry? Is he 
merely to hunt about for an honest man, and then 
say to him: “I submit my judgment to yours implic- 
Itly. I believe you to be honest; now do all my 
thinking forme. Yon are to act just as you see fit 
on all questions; I haye no opinions to urge upon 
you on any of them; I only want to see good men in 
office, You are a good man; now use your office 
withont any instructions from your party.“ Is that 
good sense or good citizenship? In their disgust at 
dishonesty and selfishness in public positions, that is 
exactly the absurdity into which many advisers of 
repute have run this year. 

But there will be a reaction from all thia nonsense. 
The Constitution of Massachusetts is far wiser when 
It proclaims “a government of laws, and not of 
men”; it warns us in advance against any epidemic 
of personalism in politics, Every good party has 
certain good principles and measures which are su- 
preme in the hearta of all its supporters, and which 
it will seek to carry out practically by the combined 
strength of all. From among the honest men who 
are already persuaded of the goodness of these prin- 
ciples and measures, it will select Its candidates to 
establish the principles and carry the measures; but 
it will not be so idiotic as to disregard the previous 
question whether these honeat candidates are already 
in favor of them. The Pope of Rome is undoubt- 
edly a “good man”; should the friends of State Sec- 
ularization therefore vote to send him to Congress? 

The truth In that public officials are only agents to 
execute pre-appointed purposes; and it is wild to 
forget the latter in a gush of enthusiasm even over 
“honesty.” The Nation falls sometimes into sheer 
sentimentalism on thia subject. Of course good citi- 
zens all want honesty; but they want it to be shown 
in the service of a wise policy which they themselves 
have previously approved, and not of any policy 
which any honest agents of thelrs may approve. The 
country has not yet arrived at such a millennial 
state as to have found even Ita honest men so wise as 
to relieve the electors of all necessity of thinking. 
The use of frequent elections is really to enable the 
electors to decide for themselves the public policy on 


important questions; and this object is defeated, un- 
less the men they elect are under obligation to execute 
the general decision, The great importance of having 
“good men In office“ ought not to eclipse the equally 


great importance of having good ends in office; and 


what ends are good, and what bad, every slector 
should decide beforehand for himself. It will not do 
to fall back in disgust on personalism in politica, 
merely because bad candidates have been elected; it 
Is just as necessary to have the real (though perhaps 
unwritten) platform right as it is to have the candi- 
date honest, and to merge the platform entirely in 
the candidate is simply to stake the national desti- 
nies on the good judgment of a single man. Such 2 
conrse ia the surrender of the democratic principle 
altogether; and, with all ita evils, democracy is safer 
than personal government in any shape. 
— ——Sů—Uœ —uę-᷑ 
CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY. 


So absorbed are most men apt to bein the thoughts 
familiar to themselves that they are seldom able to 
understand the working of other men’s minds, or to 
see the world as other men see it. Their individual 
point of view determines their horizon; they are apt 
to imagine that the general drift of things ja in the 
direction of thelr own preconceived opinion; they 
complacently take it for granted that all the world is 
gradually coming to occupy the mental position they 
hold themselves. Whatever facta would lead to a 
different conclusion they hastily set down as excep- 
tional and unimportant; but they catch at even triv- 
fal occurrences which seem to Indicate that mankind 
are coming up“ to themselves. Just asa rigid secta- 
rian reade his Bible, dwelling with exultation on 
every passage which favors his special dogmatic hob- 
by, and skipping nimbly over all those which oppose 
it, so the average man reads the book of passing 
events: he takes careful note of everything which 
coincijes with his own wishes, and disparages the 
importance of all bealdes. In this way we see Cath- 
olics, Protestants of all secta, Jews, Spiritualists, 
Materialiets, religionists and non-religionists of all 
possible types, triumphantly pointing out the proofs 
that their own particular belief ls in the ascendant, 
and destined to drive all opponents off the field, If 
they are all right, society te pretty much in the condi- 
tion of Ravaillac, torn asunder by horses pulling in 
diametrically opposite directions, But the probabil- 
ity is that no one of them is wholly right. The path 
actually followed by society in the progress of evolu- 
tion ia a resultant of all these diverse forces, and will 
scarcely coincide with any one of the courses so con- 
fidently marked out for It in advance. 

It would be very agreeable, of course, if we could 
share the persuasion of many liberals that the whole 
modern world ia dtifting peacefully, inevitably, and 
all together, in the direction of liberal ideas. Such a 
conclusion would save so much trouble! But one 
must be thoroughly steeped in self-complacency, 
muat be totally incapable of entering into the Intel- 
lectual regions inhabited by other minds, must be ab- 
solutely devold of the power of seeing more than one 
of the myriad sides of human nature or the myriad 
tendencies of human society, to flatter himself with 
hopes so fallacious. There is certainly a general 
drift of society as a whole, just as there is a general 
drift in space of the solar system as a whole; and we 
trust, of course, that this is in the direction of larger 
liberty of thought, finer liberality of feeling, higher 
harmony of action. Nevertheless, this general drift 
of society is, and must be, the resultant of conflict- 
ing forces, and not the simultaneous and consentane- 
ous advance of all social elements on the line of a 
single doctrine, There ia, and must be, the same 
eternal struggle for mastery among human ideas, 
purposes, passions, institutions, which has made up 
the history of civilization from the beginning. It is 
futile and weak to expect anything else. 

Hence the importance of the study of history, In 
attempting to anticipate the course of events. Mere 
speculation is very misleading, if it presumes to de- 
duce future social states from abstract conclusions 
alone, But a sober examination of tha present in 
the light shed by the past, with a view to determine 
the wisest course in the future, is not speculation, 
but solid practical wisdom. Whoever in this man- 
ner studies the present condition of American so- 
clety, and the existing tendencies affecting the de- 
velopment of American institutions, must be struck 
with the fact that the public mind is not agreed 
touching the fundamental theory on which the polit- 
ical structure of the nation reste. There is/a pro- 


found and irreconcilable difference of opinicjn as to 
the true nature of government. There is afbundant 
lip-service of the principle that Church State 
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should be separate; but the grossest ignorance pre- 
valle as to what constitutes such a separation. The 
majority believe that no union of the two is implied 
by governmental favoritism towards the Christian re- 
ligion; they believe that the Christian religion can 
be legislatively favored without in any degree entang- 
ling the State with the Church; and they are pre- 
pared to act accordingly. Yet the practical conse- 
quences inseparable from the adoption of this igno- 
rant theory as a basis of action must be deplorable 
in the extreme, involving as it must à reversal of 
the wiser theory on which the fundamental law of 
the nation was framed. The national Constitution 
le purely seenlar, favoring the Christian religion no 
more than it persecutes it; but the prevailing public 
opinion as it exists to-day, and as itis manifested by 
almost every influential exponent of it, demands gov- 
ernmental favor for the creed of the majority. 

Now the attempt has been actually made to obtain 
such governmental favor for the majority’s creed in 
a wholly new form, by according to the Bible, the 
acknowledged fountain of that creed, an extraor- 
dinary, unprecedented, and artful recognition of ite 
Divine authority in the national Constitution. Yet 
_ Scarcely any one comprehends the grave peril of this 
measure, or porceives its far-reaching consequences, 
So long has personal liberty in this country been pro- 
tected, that it is supposed to reat on foundations that 
cannot be undermined or even disturbed, There 
seems to bein this country very little intelligent ap- 
preciation, except In a amall class of legally-trained 
thinkers, of the historical fact that PERSONAL LIB- 
ERTY CAN ONLY BE CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY— 
that it rests absolutely for ita protection and very ex- 
istence on the express sanctions of public law. 
Whatever destroys the neutrality of the Constitution 
in the warfare of conflicting creeds will ultimately 
impair or destroy the personal liberty of all except 
those whose creed the Constitution is perverted to fa- 
vor. This must be the slow-working, but inevitable, 
result of the lately-proposed Bible amendment, if 
adopted at last. Carelessness or ignorance as to this 
tendency of it is stupid even to the verge of criminal- 
ity. The religious issue sprung upon the nation by 
the United States Senate last month ought to appear 
what It really is—infinitely the most important issue 
now before the people for deciaion, The liberties of 
the human mind itself are at stake; for in the long 
run these liberties, like all others, depend on Consti- 
tutional provisions, Anglo-Saxon institutions, as 
every Intelligent student knows, owe their character 
to the gradual enlargement of Constitutional liberty; 
and It ls preclsely thie which, despite the blindness of 
the people, ia In greater peril than it ever was before 
in thls country. What Tennyson said of England, 
when he described it as— 

“A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to procedent,""— 
is just as true of the United States; and the prece- 
dent of recognizing the Bible in the Constitution will 
be one which must exert In the end a power for evil 
that is simply Inesleulable. It will dry up the foun- 
tain of freedom at its very source; and when the es- 
tablishment of this precedent is ao Imminent, It Is al- 
most enongh to create despalr of all human progresa 
that so few persons perceive or heed the magnitude 
of the issue so suddenly raised. Think what we 
may, the fact remains that the signs of the times 
point to the introduction of a new element into pol- 
itica from this time forth, and that this new element 
is a determination on the part of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism to assert ite political supremacy In the Unit- 
ed States government, If it succeeds, the future has 
in store for this people an experience of the bitterest 
and perhaps bloodiest kind, before the conditions 
and precedents of Constitutional liberty are—as they 
will be—reéstablished. How much better to be wise 
in season! 


GOV. HAYES AND THE AMERICAN ALLI- 
ANCE. 


The New York World recently publiched a state- 
ment which lends new intereat to the American Allt- 
ance. It is as follows: 


The American Alliance adopted a series of resolu- 
tions which sald of the nominations of Messrs, Hayes 
and Wheeler that they were “hereby endorsed by the 
American ‘Alliance Conference,’ and that the Alli- 
ance earnestly advised all who are in favor of Ameri- 
can principles, as advocated and set forth In these 
resolutions, to give these nominations an active and 
determined support. 

“These resolutions’ were sent to Mr. Hayes, who 
returned the following reply, dated July 5, 1876, ad- 


dressed to Samuel J. Tyler, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Alliance;’’ 

“I have just received your letter informing me of 
my election as a member of your admirable Alliance. 
Return my thanks to the ance, as I deeply sympa- 
thize with its principles. I remain your fellow-citi- 

R. B. HAYES.” 


zen à 
Now here is one expression of the 2882. of the 


Alliance of which Mr. Hayes ls proud to be a mem- 
ber, and with which he deeply sympsthizes :—” 

“An amendment to the nataralization laws limiting 
suffrage to persone born in thie country or of Ameri- 
can parents; the election of American-born citizens 
begs beg official positions In this country; opposition 
to the interference of the Roman Catholic o iza- 
tions in the political affairs of this nation, and oppo- 
aition to the formation of political organizations 
composed exclusively of foreign-born citizens,” 

If some subscriber who knows Mr. Tyler's address 
would be eo kind as to forward it, or to procure for us 
a copy of the Constitution of the American Alliance, 
we should be greatly indebted to him, It is our im- 
pression that the defence of the Bible in the schools 
is one of its fundamental principles. If so, that fact 
should be known in connection with the above letter 
of Governor Hayes, .The avowed sympathy of the 
Republican candidate with a definite anti-Catholic 
and pro-Evangelical movement ia surely a fact worthy 
of very thoughtful reflection. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


In concluding his address at the dedication of the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, last week, 
Professor Huxley referred In ant sentences to 
the problem of the future of our country, After 
mentioning our strings of great cities” and our 
‘marvellous resources in everything that tende to the 
welfare and riches of mankind,” he asks: “What are 
you going to do with all these things? To what pur- 
pose will you put this t store of material wealth 
and this vast amount of human intelligence and ca- 
pacity which ls among you to deal with? The ques- 
tion is one which, it seems to me, no man has a 
chance of answering with the remotest probability at 
the present moment. Youare undertaking the great- 
est political experiment that has ever been performed 
by any people whatever. Tou are at this present cen- 
tenary a nation of 40,000,000 of people. At your 
next centenary rational and probable expectation 
may look to see you 200,000,000, and you have before 
you the problem whether 200,000,000 of English- 
speaking, strong-willed 1 will be able to hold to- 
gether under the form of republican institutions and 
under the real despotism of universal suffrage; 
whether State ta will hold their own against the 
necessary cen zation of a great nation, if it ts to 
act as a whole, or whether centralization will gain the 
day without breaking down republican institutions, 
The territory you cover is as 2 as Europe, as 
diverse in climate as England and Spaln, as nee 
and Russia, and you have to see whether, with the 
diversity of interests, mercantile and other, which 
arise under these circumstances, national ties will be 
stronger than the tendency to separation; and as you 
grow more people, and the presence of population 
makes itself manifest, the 2 of psuperism will 
stalk among you, and you will be very unlike Euro 
if comm m and m do not claim to 
beard, I cannot imagine that any one should envy 
you this great destiny—for a great destiny it is to 
solve these problems some way or other. Great will 
be your honor, great will be gonr osition, if you 
solve them righteously and hones wi pes your 
shame and your misery if you fail. But let me ex- 
press my most strong conviction that the key to suc- 
cess, the essential condition to success, la one and 
one only; that it rests entirely upon the intellectual 
j and upon the moral worth of the i:dividual 
c 


We desire to commend the last sentence of the 
above extract to those among our readers who have 
been disposed occasionally to find fault with some of 
our political criticisms, We fully believe that our 
future as a nation depends more upon the intellect- 
ual clearness and upon the moral worth of the indi- 
vidual citizen” than upon the triumph of any party, 
or the election of any man, or the success of any par- 
ticular measure of reform. We acknowledge, of 
course, that we have our favorites among parties, and 
men, and measures; but we refuse to approve of cant 
and sophistry although mustered in defence of our 
favorite party; we positively decline to admire the 
actions of every immoral scamp who supports our 
chosen candidate; and we shall not scruple to expose 
any kind of sham or falsehood which ls lugged into 
the service of the moat desirable project, 


At the recent meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Professor Huxley 
stated that America furnishes, in some ects, & 
better field than Europe for purposes of scientific in- 
vestigation. The discoveries of fossil remains, for 
instance, which have been made in this country, are 
unsurpassed in importance, The collection of Pro- 
fessor Marsh at Yale College he pronounced un- 
equalled by any in Europe, and went so far as to as- 
ert that evolution, hitherto regarded as a scientific 
1 is no longer a theory, but has been 
— ged by American discoveries into a demonstrated 


Politically, the week has not been a 
the Democrats. 


one for 
The elections in Maine and Ver- 


mont showed that no ary, of importance has taken 
aoe public sentiment in those States since the 
ast presidential election, būt that the Blaine and 
Ingersoll style of argument—that is, the old and 
familiar Republican war-cry, which knows nothing of 
the currency or of a reformed clyil-eervice—tia still 
effective in certain localities, Mr, William Lloyd 
Garrison, for instance, reéchoes it loudly in a letter to 
a colored voter who expressed a desire to vote for 
Tilden, but, before doing so, applies to his old leader 
for advice. Democratic prospects continue to be 
affected badly, also, by Mr. Tilden’s long silence with 
regard to the Income-tax charges, explanations of 
which given by various newspapers belng decidedly 
unsatisfactory. Nothing but a detailed explanation 
by Tilden himself—similar to that by which Hayes 
disposed of analogous charges—can now be —— 
tory to many people. The record of Dorsheimer, Mr. 
Tilden’s Lieutenant-Governor, has been looked up, 
and some things therein do not look well for a man 
who is now a pronounced reformer. He appears to 
have had the knack, for instance, while acting as 
United States District Attorney in New York, of 
making some wonderful charges for constructive 
mileage, The Seymour blunder, moreover, in New 
York was a blow from the effects of which the party 
has not yet recovered, notwithstanding the nomina- 
tion of Lucius H. Robinson in place of Seymour. 
Chandler, who is head of the Republican machine, 
predicts—although of course his predictions are not 
accepted by Democrats—that the Republicans will 
carry the doubtful States of Ohio and Indiana as well 
as Californias and O n, in the North, and Florida 
as well as North and South Carolina, in the South. 


Masaschusetts politics continue to present interest- 
ing phases. The advocates of woman suffrage have 
organized a political party with all the necessary im- 
proved machinery, and as predicted have nominated 
the candidates of the prohibitioniets, who, by the 
way, have also been accepted by a faction of labor- 
reformers. Mr. Adams accepts the nomination of 
“those opposed to the present administration of na- 
tional and State affairs,“ and “Hayes and Adams,“ 
the ticket advocated by the Springfield Republican, 
will probably receive the votes of many Independ- 
ents. 82 the most significant fact of the week, 
however, is the absolute repudiation of Butler as a 
Republican by such decided party papers as the New 
York Times, and the Boston Journal and Advertiser. 
Although some of the arguments of these papers 
might be mg with woful force againat several 
other Republican candidates, we nevertheless look 
upon their opposition to Butler as a very encouraging 
symptom of our national politics. 


A report which was current at our last wri 
that “Bose” Tweed, the notorious chief of the New 
York Ring had been arrested in Spain, appears to be 
confirmed, with the important addition that by the 
courtesy of the Spanish government, he will be re- 
turned to the United States. Without doubt there 
are many persons in New York City who would pre- 
fer to have Tweed remain in exile, as there were not 
a few in Boston who inwardly rejoiced at the failure 
of our government to bring back Winslow from Eng- 
land. The probable effect of Tweed’s return upon 
the politics of New York State Is already a subject of 
newspaper discussion ; but we do not expect that the 
“dreadful disclosures” which he is said to be able to 
—.— will greatly effect the prospects of elther 
party. 


The National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga 
was addressed bya colored bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Unitarlans de- 
cided to continue their pecuniary assistance to that 
denomination in order to help save the Southern ne- 
groes from the Catholics, A new sign of the present 
tendency of the various Protestant sects to put out of 
sight their theological differences and unite as Christ- 
fans, was seen in the offer of a Methodist minister to 
open his church for the use of the Unitarians if they 
should meet at Saratoga another year. Some of the 
essays read at the Conference, from the nature of the 
subjects discussed, should be of interest to the mem- 
bers of all religious sects, as well as to those who 
have no denominational connection, but recognize, 
nevertheless, the need of denominations in the gramps 
condition of religious thinking and feeling. ong 
these may be specified “Free Churches,” by James 
Freeman Clarke; The Labor Question,” by Calvin 
Stebbins; and “The Essential Plety of Modern Scl- 
ence,” by J. W. Chadwick, 


The Old South Church building, the beginning of 
the destruction of which we announced some time 
ago, has been saved from demolition through the ear- 
nest efforts of those Interested in ita preservation. 
The ownere—the members of the Old South Society 
—have sold the ground for $400,000, to a committee 
of gentlemen who agree that the bailding shall not 
be used for commercial purposes and that the door 
shall not be opened to the public on Sunday for 
thirty years. This last stipulation, we should state, 
is not made out of any especial regard for the as- 
sumed holiness of Sunday, but in order to prevent 
the formation of a rival “Old South” society. The 
bullding will be used, probably, for a historical muse- 
um, or something analogous thereto, 


Dr, George B. Windship, who died last week in 
Boston, enjoyed for many years the unchallenged dis- 
tinction of being the strongest man in the world. 
He was better known to the eral pubie, perhaps, 
some dozen years or so ago than during more recent 
years, hia feata of strength at that time attracting a 
great deal of attention, and being described, If we re- 
member aright, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly. 
He was frequently urged by publishers to write or 


2 ag ee — — — 
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edit s work upon muscular development aa illustrat- 
ed by his “‘lifting’’ process, and entertained the plan 
favorably; but a natural indolence of disposition and 
confirmed ill-health prevented its execution, That 
by hia process a man’s strength, or, at least, his lift- 
ing capacity, could be 1 doubled or 
trebled in a very few montha is an undoubted fact. 
Dr. Windship began his experiments in order to 
overcome constitutional weaknesses, in which, howey- 
er, he was only ially successful, his death taking 
place at the e 7 e of forty-two. He was a Har- 
vard graduate, diffident but Intelligent in converss- 
tion, and evinced a deep intereat always in mechan- 
ical pursuits and enterprises, He was under, rather 
than above, the average stature, and was by no means 
strong-looking; in fact, he always maintained that 
almost any man of large frame and muscles could be 
trained so as to lift a much larger weight than he 
had been able to raise. This last, we may state for 
the benefit of the curious, was somewhere between 
2,000 and 2,500 pounds, 


There le at present some prospect that the war be- 
tween Servia and Turkey will soon end, it being re- 
ported, as we write, that the Sultan has ordered a 
cessation of hostilities antil further notice, and that 
Prince Milan has followed his example, This cesan- 
tion of hostilities has been brought about by the ur- 

t demands of the several European powers, which 

ve given the Porte to understand that the war 
could not be allowed to continue. The conditions of 
pars proposed by the Sultan are not at all acceptable 
the powers, although they are the result of de- 
Hberations of first one and then another council, the 
latter being an extraordinary council of eighty called 
the Sultan to alter, if possible, the decisions of 

e former one. It is reported by the English gov- 
ernment that the Porte has resolved to punish the 
perpetrators of the Bulgarian atrocities—having al- 
ready caused the arrest of fifteen ringleaders and 
their transference to Constantinople for trial,—and 
— ample restitution will be made to Christlan suf- 

lerers. 


Communications. 


GLASGOW LETTER. 
Guasaow, August 25, 1876. 


DEAR INDEX :— 

I don’t remember ever hearing of the existence in 
America, where all sects nearly have representatives, 
of that body of religious believers known as the 
“Peculiar People.“ Most of your readers are per- 
hape aware that their distinctive tenet is that in cases 
of sickness the treatment prescribed by the Apostle 
James is the only one permiasible to believers in the 
Christian Scriptures. And I think it is indisputable 
that they are correct in this, and are thus the only 
consistent believers in the Scriptures being the guide 
of a Christian’s life. But the administrators of the 
law here don’t take the same view of the matter. 
And when, as does happen, some member of a family, 
holding the tenets of the Peculiar People, dies, not- 
ee the prayers of the saints and the 
anointing with oll, the head of the family has to 
stand his trial for culpable homicide. Most people 
will, no doubt, think that the legal authorities act on 
a reasonable view of the matter, So would all, were 
it not for the fact that the game law which prosecutes 
this offender upholds and pays for the teaching on 
which he conscientiously acta, and might (although 
the progress of liberal opinion rendera this almost 
impossible now) prosecute any one for saying that 
the advice on which he acta is foolish. It is astonish- 
ing that, with such cases recurring again and again, 
the eyes, or minds, of the people are not opened to 
the en of maintaining, at Immense cost, a na- 
tional charch to instruct the people, who, if they act 
on the instructions thus furnished to them by the 
State, subject themselves to æ criminal prosecution 
by the same State, 

That there is some dim suspicion to this effect, 
however, may be Inferred from the fact that juries 
seldom, It ever Indeed, convict in such cases. I no- 
tice, however, that the head of a family who has al- 
ready been tried once or twice on this e, 18 
again in trouble, when, I fear, he will not be so likely 
again to experience the tender mercies of a Chrietian 
judge and jury. Assuredly, were I on the jury, I 
should refuse to convict the man so long as the State, 
through ita church, taught him and others that in 
doing as he had done he was obeying a divine and in- 
tallible precept, 

But this is only one instance of the Inconsistency 
between Christian profession and Christian practice, 
which is almost universally prevalent t! hont the 
Christian world. Where is the Christian who, when 
smitten on the one cheek, will turn the other slao? or 
who chooses his guests or lends bis money on the prin- 
ciples inculcated by Christ? If such an one could be 
found, ia it saying too much that he would be the 
butt and laughing-stock of the Christian world? and 
that his fellow-believers would write him down a 
fool? It Is only the other day that an eminent Eng- 
lish preacher published a volume of sermons in one 
of which he attempts to show the compatibility of 
war with Christian principles. Now does not such a 
state of matters indicate the disintegration of Christ- 
lanity? la not this exactly the state which pre- 
vailed among the religions of Rome aud Greece when 
Christ appeared? We are told by Christian adyo- 
cates that the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
ere metaphorical. But the only reason assigned for 
this statement is what you are constantly urging 
against them: the impossibility of li upon them 
in his world. In a world of angels they might be 
practicable, and if practicable would, in my opinion, 


be exceedingly desirable; although I quite agree with 
you that the attempt to practise them in our present 
state of society ia most deleterious to the moral stam- 
ina of a man. Still if the imponalbility of living up 
to Christ's precepta la sufficient to prove them meta- 
5 55 will the impossibility of piping the facts of 

hrist's life be admitted by pro‘esslng Christians as 
sufficient ground for belleving them mythical? The 
two things seem to me to furnish à parallel. The de- 
velopment of Christianity, as this abandonment of 
the teachings of Christ lø called, seems to me to be 
simply an evaporating of Chriet out of Christianity. 
We have, to be sure, in the present day, any amount 
of belleving about Christ (and very little good does it 
do the bellevers), but belleving in Christ, if the 
phrase means, as to every rational mind it must 
mean, <i on the principles which Christ lived 
and taught, Is by no means quite so common. A llt- 
tle of this on the part of Christiana would go a much 
greater way to secure respect for thelr religion than 
any amount of zeal for the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
or any quantity of howling in ‘‘the praise of our Re- 
deemer.“ 

Sabbatarianism is a pecullarly Scotch institution. 
Nevertheless, It has lately met with a check here 
which it ls 25 it did not also meet with in the case 
of the Philadelphia Exhibition. The Sabbath Ali- 
ance League some time ago petitioned the trustees of 
the Leith Docks to prevent the sailing of pleasure- 
boats on Sunday. The trastees wisely took eminent 
legal advice before granting the ＋ ol the petitlon. 
Which legal advice, much to the chagrin of the Sab- 
batarians no doubt, was to the effect that the duty of 
the trastees was to facilitate, and not to obstruct, traf- 
fic at any time or season, 2 

Great excitement prevails In Glasgow over three 
cases of perversion, on the part of oe and 

astora combined, from the Free to the Established 

hurch. In a previous letter I related the steps 
which the Established Church had taken to bring 
about this consummation, and with what poor result. 
But these three cases occurring all within a week, 
yet apparently without concert, make people think 
that the bait is taking. One of the cases is rather 
amusing. This pastor, it seems, has been maturing 
his plan for some time. Thinking, or at least alleging, 
that he was shabbily treated by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Free Church to whom he had applied for 
a grantin aid of a new church he was building, he 
turned for assistance to the late James Baird, the 
munificent patron of the Established Church. Lay- 
ing before Mr. Baird the change which was working 
in his opinions as respected the rival claima of the 
two churches, and delicately hinting his growing 
preference for the Establishment, he was somewhat 
bluntly, it must be confessed, met by Mr. Baird's 
strictly business and to-the-point inquiry, Wull 
aillerdae’t?’? Thus rudely brought to face the ma- 
terial question, the minister confessed to the soft im- 
achment thatit was only money that was required to 
uy him and his congregation. Then came Mr, Baird's 
second practical query, Ho muckle?” for which 
the figure of £11,500 was quoted as a reply,—showing, 
that though willing to be sold, they were not to be 
sold for naught. Mr. Baird stickled a little at this, 
remarking, “That's a lot o“ siller for ae kirk!” but at 
last completed the barguin for £9,500, The minis- 
ter and congregation perhaps congratulate themselves 
on their bargain, but no one else seems inclined to do 
so—tha Established Church being almost ss unani- 
mous as the Free in an e whole affair as a 

disgraceful transaction, ours cordially, 

James Born. 


A REMARKABLE LETTER. 


HEBRON, Ind., August 11, 1876. 
Mr. ABBOT: 

Sr,—My object in writing to you at present la to 
present some things for your consideration. I have 
no doubt your object and alm is to promote the wel- 
fare and happiness of the human family; this also is 
mine, but we cannot work together; for while you 
believe their happiness lies in following a certain 
course, I am urging them to take the very opposite 
direction. You think the world would be far hap- 
* if the Bible was entirely removed. [No, but if 
t was rationally used.—Ep.] I think that the teach- 
ings of the Bible are calculated, when well under- 
stood and closely followed, to turn the world into a 
paradise. It is evident that one of us is wrong, but 
is there any way to find ont who itis? I have been 
thinking for some time that we might arrive at some 
certainty respecting this, = planting two small 
colonies somewhere in the West,—the members of 
one of them to bind themselves by oath or covenant 
to aim to make it thelr whole business to follow the 
directions of the Bible in every thought, word, and 
act; the other to have no Bibles and to be as far as 

ible composed of men who have never read the 
ible and know nothing of its teaching, bat other- 
wise intelligent. We should expect this government 
to give them the privilege of tanning their own civil 
governments, the one strictly according to the Bible, 
the other as they please. This would give us a little 
chance to see how our paper models would work. 
Mine seems perfect In all its parts, when I look at it 
on paper, and no doubt yours does to you; but will 
they work? That is the question, i 

Another proposition I want to make is that you 
assist me in forming an organization that I think 
will one day destroy your organization. You will 
say, That is rather cool!’ But hear me out. You 
say Christianity and Republicanism are in direct 


position to each other, and I say so too; a people 
claiming all power are in open rebellion against 
Christ, for he certainly claims all power. this 


Is the case, it muet be a very heinous sin for a Chriat- 
lan to take part in this government. Now if you open 
your columns to me, I think I can prove this position 


to a demonstration, both from Scripture and reason, 
The effect of it would be to divide the Christian ele- 
ment in thla country, and place the power in your 
hands, which I expect you would not be slow to use 
In freeing yourselves from what you consider the 
bands and cords of Christianity. Of course itis not 
division that I am working for; but, as all are now 
on the wrong track, and it la Impossible to get all at 
once on the right track, I would rather see some 
right than all wrong. my 
hat I want is an 3 every member of 

which will place himself publicly, by oath or cove- 
nant, e under the authority of Christ, giving 
his time, talents, property, and life wholly into his 
hande to be 188 gader his direction and at =r 
disposal; an ist, on hia part, engages to supply 
all their wants, Theae are the conditions of the 
treaty that God proposes to make with hie rebel 
aubjecta, fully contained in these words of the apos- 
tle: All wing are yours and ye are Christ's“ (I. 
Cor. iii., 22, 23). This ia our condition after we 
have publicly and fully accepted his terms. But as 
God ia the proposer of the terms, It is plain that they 
must be fully accepted before it is a bargain; other- 
wise God ia not bound to fulfil a single promise, for 
his promises are all made to such as have fully sc- 
cepted his terme. This, I think, la the condition of 
the Christian world at present; they have not — 
puos themselyes under the direction of Christ, an 

e ls therefore not bound by his engagement to di- 
rect them, and it Is plain that it is not for hla honor 
to show them favor while they are in this state. 
This, I think, ia the cause of their divisions, This 
organization that I am speaking of, I expect to be 
“the stone cut out of the mountain without hands“; 
it will be a beautiful, pollshed stone, and men 
do It. But their social, civil, and ecclesiastical or- 

ization shall be so completely under Christ's 

frection that it will not show the least hammer or 
chisel-mark of man’s device. 

I expect but little advantage from the present Na- 
tional Reform Association; It is certainly not for the 
honor of Christ to be the captain of such a company. 
All except the Reformed Presbyterians are connected 
with this government in open rebellion against Christ, 
and they, thougb belleving it elnful, keep their 
mouths shut on this subject, hoping to carry their 
polnt through the committing of this sin by others. 
Asa firm believer in the Bible, I have no faith in 
such practices. You will ask me how I expect to 
reform the government, if 1 drive off the Christian 
element from taking any part in it? F answer that 
I cannot tell. Our business le just to place ourselves 
entirely under the direction of Christ as our captain, 
and through his direction and assistance we expect to 
bring the whole world under his authority. I would 
calculate to lay no plans of our own or follow anything 
of our own devising. I expect that for a time you 
will have eve ing your own way, bat the triumph- 
ing of the wicked is short. [Weare grateful for this 
good opinion of our character.— Ep.] 

There are at present three claimants for soverelgn 
authority: the Pope, the civil powers, and Christ. I 
think the time for settling these claims is not far dis- 
tant. The Bible tells us how they will be settled. It 
says the ten horns (or civil powers of Europe) shall 
hate the whore, and make her desolate and naked; 
they shall eat her flesh and burn her with fire, Then 
It says these shall make war with the Lamb, but the 
Lamb shall overcome them. It is evidently against 
thia claim of the Lamb, set up by his followers, that 
they will contend. This claim is now very feebly 
and partially set up by the National Reformers; but 
when the stone organization ls formed, then it will 
be fully set up. e see the hatred between the 
Pope and civil powers of Europe Increasing rapidly, 
and even spreading in this country, which shows 
that the end of the Pope fe not far distant. 

You will ask why I apply to you in this case and 
not to some religious editor. The reason is plain: 
they will give me no chance. They are all devoted 
to the principles of their sects, and will print nothing 
but what agrees with their principles. If the Bible 
is not true, then the proposition that I make will 
certainly be for your sirana providing we suc- 
ceed in drawing off a number of Christians from con- 
nection with the government. But if the Bible is 
true, and we succeed In forming a right organization, 
then we shall certainly be yourruln. But of course 
you feel no danger from that source, and I therefore 
ee you to help me, and I have no doubt you 

i say, If the Bible ie true, then the sooner our 
organization is destroyed, the better.“ 

ou are the only editor I can think of that would 
be likely to discuss this subject. You do not care 
how irreligious or Satanic I prove this government 
to be; none other, either secular or religious, will 
allow anything to be said * —— the government, 
except perhaps the Reformed Presbyterians, but they 
will print nothing but what is in strict accordance 
with their creed, and I cannot be bound, and also 
tell the whole trath. 

A Christian civil government is one that gives 
Christ all that he claims; and that is, not merely 
supreme authority, but all authority. All judgment 
belongs to him, and he is the one or only law-giver. 
The command to do everything in hie name extends 
to every situation and relation in which we can 
be placed. When we once engage in the service of 
Christ, we nevercan be our own masters again, no, 
not for a single moment. Then the people, as 
Christ's servants, not as sovereigns, obeying his 
commands, will choose out just such men as he telle 
them to choose for rulers and judges, These officers 
ate wholly engaged officlally In the service of Christ; 
they are not by any means the servanta of the 
pla, Everything in the government must bè — 
n the name of Christ and according to his directions, 
This qor will think an awful state of slavery, but 
the Bible calls itself the perfect law of liberty, and 
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when we understand it aright, we shall find it to be 
to. I think you will now nuderstand what I want, 
and if you can and will assist me, please to let me 
know, Josera MoFARLAND. 

P. S.—I am candid. I hold no principle that I am 
afraid or unwilling to reveal openly, and, as you 
rey that character, I expect to with can- 

[We feel an involuntary respect for the calm and 
rigorous logic af the above very remarkable letter. 
The utter antagonism between Christianity and Re- 
publicaniam la frankly conceded, and the latter is 
rejected for the former. We differ only In reversing 
this choice, This country, in the end, will discover 
that Christianity, true to its own despotic imperial- 
iam, Involves the denial of those individual rights 
and liberties on whiclt Republicanism rests; and 
therefore, by the very law of Its nature, the Church 
is impelled irresistibly co plot ruin to the Republic. 
The grasping and sagacious ambition of Rome, the 
equally grasping but more confused ambition of 
Protestantism, both aspire to vanquish science and 
equal ciyil liberty. Mr. McFarland is welcome to 
these columns, though we cannot help him to his 
organization“; for there is something very refresh- 
{og In his transparent sincerity and profound loyalty 
to his own Master. He tellu above some home traths, 
afterall, The perplexity he gets into, however, lies 
here: how is he ever to know what his Christ“ com- 
mands? Is every Christian to be his own infallible 
Pope? If so, bis colony“ of Bible-believers would 
be at loggerheads In ten minutes, and would end in a 
Kilkenny-cat tragedy in about fifteen.—Ep, | 

— eo —ẽ 


CHEISTIANITY’S DEBT TO OLVILIZATION. 
ELORA, Ontario, Sept. 4, 1870. 


SIB: — 

In the last Annual ** of the Free Religious As- 
sociation we have the eloquent address of the pres- 
ident; and in this address we have the following 
statement: It is my firm faith personally that 
Christianity, as à religion, owes more to modern 
society, to modern civilization, to the modern age, 
than these owe to Christianity.” This —＋ has. 
no doubt, occurred to the minds of many who had 
not the courage to give it utterance—the thought be- 
ing te such direct antagoniam to the popular belief. 

e have been, from our earliest years, taught that 
eve in theory or practice ia due to re- 
ligion; and that human nature is so corrupt that 
nothing pure or virtuous can emanate from it, 

This, and much more, if more could be said, in 
derogation of poor human nature has been pressed 
Upon us as a matter that admitted of no doubt; and 
it is probable that theré are men of very liberal views 
as to religion who have not yet freed their minds from 
all belief In this vile and false doctrine. So difficult 
it is to discard prejudices so early and so persistently 
instilled Into us by parents and parsons! 

Immediately after giving utterance to the above 
statement, the 2 adda: When we speak of 
the influence of Christianity on the world, we must 
remember that the effect of the world on Christianity 
has never yet been fairly described.” 

I know no subject that could more worthily en, 
the pen of a competent writer than to show what the 
Christian religion was, as left us by ita author, its sub- 
sequent modification by Paul, an gor! the changes 
and perversions introduced into it by the Fathers“ 
and by the Church.“ The effect thia system of re- 

on has had on a world advancing in arts and 
sciences, and in all kinds of knowledge, and the re- 
ciprocal effect of such a world upon the religion, 
would then be described. 

We might thus have a volume as interesting and 
Important as any work in English literature. The 
eyes of those who now atubbornly close them against 
any work not in unison with Orthodox views might 
here and there be opened, whilst men of liberal 
tendencies, but of . 2 would have 
their vision and knowledge both greatly improved. 

To an ordinary reader, the theism and the ethics of 
the Gospels and the Epistles do not seem difficult of 
comprehension. Theconceptions regarding the Deity 
seem to have been much the same as those of the 
Old Testament; with the addition of Father“ as an 
attribute of love and mercy foreign to the Deity of 
the patriarchs, however. This theism, combined with 
the morals of the Gospels, would seem to constitute 
the religion left us by the Founder. 

Perhaps I should apologize for touching on a sub- 
ject so far above my reach, but I need not offer any 
excuse for indicating my wishes to see such a work 
as I have mentioned executed. 

J. FINLAYSON. 


Iam, sir, yours, etc., 
— toon 
“CONSCIENCE VOTES.” 
IrRACA, N. T. t. 9, 1876. 
Mn. EDITOR:— , n 


You say, in your last issue: I am resolved to cast 
a conscience vote.” So am I, if possible; but how? 
No party represents the Ideas which the crisis calls 
for. o will organize one? 

If honest men can be nominated, pledged to State 
secularization, ciyil service reform, hard money, and 
equal rights for all races, the ticket shall have my 
vote. I will not ask how the candidates stand upon 
other questions, as free trade or woman suffrage, for 
these can be postponed, Neither will I ask whether 
my vote, given in this Important and doubtful State, 
may elect Hayes or Tilden; nor whether it may be 
the only vote for the liberal candidates. A con- 


science vote" ia never thrown away, if, upon impor- 
tant issues: which both the great parties refuse to 
recognize honestly, it represent a platform and pur- 
poses that are unmistak 

J. E. OLIVER. 


[Professor Oliver asks a difficult question. It 
would be presumptuous and impertinent for us to 
advise others how to answer it. All that is proper 
for us to do ia to point out the public duty of pre- 
serving and perfecting the conditions of religions 
liberty; every voter must decide his own course for 
himself. But we can say that our own vote will not 
be cast for any candidate whom we belleve to be un- 
sound or doubtful on the question of State Secular- 
ization, If the treasury of the National Liberal 
League were well supplied, we should advise calling 
at once a public convention of its friends in New 
York city, to consider the expediency of nominating 
Presidential candidates of itsown. That would give 
an answer to Professor Oliver’s question which 
might satisfy many. But the National Liberal 
Leagne cannot do ite great work without abundant 
means. Perhaps it may possess them four years 
hence; now it must labor in a narrow field as beat it 
can,—Ep, | 

— —̃ — — — 
SECOND PHILADELPHIA LIBERAL 
PEAGUE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11, 1876. 
Me, F. E. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir, — hasten hereby informally to report to 
you that the Freie Gemeinde of Philadelphia, at its 
regular quarterly business meeting last nghi in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation adopted by the con- 
vention in June last, constituted itself into a Jocal 
auxiliary Liberal League,“ at the same time electing 
me as à special secretary for the purpose of carrying 
on all the necessary business 8 with the 
Board of Directors of the National Liberal League, 
I suppose it will, for convenience’ sake, have to ba 
designated as Philadelphia Liberal League, No. Two. 
Its president is Wm. Holdmann, 111 North Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, 

In addition to ratifying all the resolutions of the 
above-mentioned convention, the Philadelphia Freie 
Gemeinde also resolved to join the ‘‘Union of Radi- 
cale’’ formed at the convention held here during the 
last three days of June. Tours very . 


— eo 
THE INSULT TO INGERSOLL AN INSULT 
TO ALL. 


WORCESTER, Sept. 11, 1878. 
THE Inpex:;— 


Is there in the land a liberal who does not feel the in- 
sult to Colonel Ingersoll in the New York Sun? What 
does the Sun care for his “bold blasphemy,” axcept as 
a means to subserve a low, partisan purpose? I sub- 
scribed for the Sun under the impression that it was 
a manly, — — but it turns out a low, 
scalawag concern. Moral pestilence” — moral car- 
tion’?! Can't the Sun see itself? Has it lost all 
paner of introapection? Orhadit never any to lose? 

have never felt so strongly impressed with the ne- 
cessity of the League organizations as now, There 
are enough intelligent men and women outside of, 
and opposes to, this modern paganism of the churches 
to be felt, if not feared, if they could only be brought 
en rapport with one another. Now they must submit 
in detail to the grossest of insults, 

Oh, that every one of them would take THE INDEX, 
and come to feel some little connection and sympathy 
with thelr own mental kith and kin! 

ally, CHABLES NASH. 


NO HELP IN THE PARTIES. 


DEAR InDEX:— 

I have just read the editorial in the last isane, on 
“The Republican Party and the School Question.” I 
am a Republican, but have no faith in the party, on the 
question of secular schools. Neither will, as 
a party, help us here; and, believing that this ques- 
tion Is of more vital importance than all other issues 
of the day, I am ready to sacrifice all party tles, and 
vote for men who will be just and fair toward all. I 
am an infidel, but I do not ask that the Constitution 
of the United States shall declare that Jesus was but 
aman, and the garden of Eden a myth. I only ask 
that it remain forever silent in matters pertaining to 
religion. With liberty for all, none need complain. 


Yours truly, F. G. Jonson. 
TowAN DA, Pa., Sept. 10, 1876. 


A VETERANS VOTE. 


CLEABRFIELD, Pa., Sept. 11, 1878. 
DEAR InDEX:— 

I helped to make the Republican eat: served 
more than three years in the army in defence of its 
principles, always labored to the best of my abilit 
for its success, never voted any other ticket, an 
would even now the election of Tilden and 
Hendricks as a national calamity. Yet after 
the quotations from the speeches of Hayes an 
Wheeler in Tae INDEX of Sept. 7, 1876, I would suf- 
fer martyrdom before I would vote for either of them. 
The reason must be obyious. I regard religious lib- 
erty as infinitely more valuable than political or clyil 
liberty. What is the attitude of Cooper and Carey 
on the vital N The desired information 
would be thankfully received by 


Yours truly, Harry Hooves. 


- Banctuary of Superstition. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE WORLD.—The belle of 
eternity have rolled up their doleful chasms, muffled 
in silence, as though waiting to toll the funeral of the 
world! The trump of God In its awful echo is re- 
tiring through the distant planes of eternity with a 
vibration which sends a tremor through the universe! 
All Is still before the great white throne! Gnashing 
teeth and gnawing worms are eae Emotion, 

ted in its channels, lays trembling on the sonl, 
and blasphemies choked in the throat of death 
Myriads vast are being swed into silence, except, I 
nk, the children of pious ts and highly fe- 
vored sinners; and backslidera, as they look along 
the glorified ranks and change looks with ministers, 
parents, and Christians, utter a sigh too deep for 
sound. Behold the vast convocation of immortal, 
transparent bodigs! Perhaps so transparent, that 
through the naked breasts of oncé mighty kings and 
common sinners may be seen the corpse of soul 
whose eyes look gee TRE to God, td hope, 
to heaven,—dead, ly dead, yet alive to sin and 
gullt, to pain and woe.—*‘Shocks from the Battery” : 
d volume of Sermons by Rev. B. Pomeroy, of the 
M. E. Conference, published in 1809. 


A LITERAL HLT.— I don’t like hell-fire preach- 
ing,” is often said by even professors of religion be- 
Jonging to evangelical churches. Then they don’t 
like the preaching of the Lord Jesus Christ, his 
apostles, or the prophets. They talked about ths 
“lowest hell,” “the damnation of hell,“ “the ven- 
geance of eternal fire,” and the day that would 
burn“ the wicked like an oven,“ and an “horri- 
ble tempest,” with a “rain” of „fire and brimstone” 
that should be the “portion of their cup.” „Hell- 
fire,” “lake of fire,” everlasting fire,” and "I am 
tormented In this flame,“ are words used by the 
direction of the Holy Ghost, in an absolute manner, 
without —— When Christ talked to his 
hearers about heaven, he endeavored to assure them 
IK WELA RINA just as they had been taught to be- 
lieve, said, “If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” They believed also that hell was a place, and 
that punishment would be everlastingly inflicted upon, 
the wicked, and that fire, of some kind, would be 
used in inflicting that punishment. 

Now if the doctrine of a literal hell, as described In 
the Bible, is not true why did not Christ correct his 
hearers of their error in this matter, for it is gener- 
ally believed that the Jews held to thie doctrine, and 
why did he send apostles to continue preaching this 
doctrine if it was erroneous? And why did he not 
tell them that the prophets had made a mistake in 
their utterances on this subject of future punish- 
ment? These questions will not be easily an- 
swered; they cannot be answered. If it can be 
shown that Christ allowed his hearers to believe 
erroneously, and confirmed them in so doing, then 
it will be easy to take away hie character os a 
good and correct teacher. Our repugnance to the 

octrine'will not make it any the leas true, nor will 
our unbelief prevent the wicked from being ‘‘driven 
away in his wickedness,” and turned into hell,“ 
no more than the unbelief of the Jews prevented 
the b of the Temple, We may aay it is un- 
reasonable, but that will not alter the fact.—Zion’s 
Herald (Methodist), April 11, 1872, 


A Lieurntma-Bott Weitme Gopa NAME ON A 
BLASPHEMER,—Some of our contemporaries seem 
disposed to question the truth of our statement that 
a negro man who was killed by lightning a few days 
ago, in Campbell county, had the letters “GOD” on 
his body. r. Thomas E. Moorman, whose post- 
office address la Mt. Zion, Campbell county, has far- 
nished the Richmond Christian Advocate an account 
of the circumstances, from which we extract the 
bet aby, Sg 

“On the evening of the 6th Inst., Perry Jones and 
George Brown, colored men, notoriously the most pro- 
fane, wicked persons in the whole community, with 
three other colored persons, took ra during the 
rain accompanied by a good deal of 1 and 
. in a tobacco barn on the land of Mr. George 

reasey. 

“From their several positions one would have 
thought that two of the others were in more, and the 
third in as much, danger as Jones and Brown were. 
They, as thelr custom was, were engaged in — 
and swearing. Suddenly the lightning descen 
upon them, and while the other three were compara- 
tively uninjured, Jones was killed, and Brown was 
stricken down senseless and almost lifeless for a time. 
He revived after a few minutes, and soon seemed to 
have regained all of his strength, but was dumb and 
bereft of his mind for several hours. The lightning 
had set fire to hia clothing, and he was burned on 
cheat and left side and arm before the fire was ex- 
tinguished. In his maniac efforts to free himeelf 
from those who were restraining him the skin was 
rubbed from the burned flesh and presented the follow- 
ing characters, GOD,—very close representation, to 
say the least of them, of the capital letters used in 
printing the name of Deity, while around and between 
them the skin was unremoved, and apparantly not 
burned. The above characters occupied the an 
of an equilateral triangle, which, as you are doubtless 
aware, was In ancient days the symbol of Deity. This 
man then appears to have been branded with the 
name of his Creator in the symbollc language, it may 
be, of bis forefathers three thousand years ago, and 
In the printed language of the nation to which he 
belonge.”’—Lynchburg ( Va.) News, quoted in the N. 
F. Sun of Aug. 9, 1876, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general Intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, charscter for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianismn 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in pelfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Tree Relig- 
lon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticisam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objecta, the prao- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ts special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
aistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucstional institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The lsat 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution, 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an an- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue; will continue to be one of the 
most marked featares of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so muck 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX u Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 
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THE INDEX -SEPTEMBER 21, 1876. 


CÇIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains; 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
Btates. 

2. Cuter RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

B. Prorear of the League against shutting 
tho International Exhibition on Sundays, 

4. Cowerrrorior and List of Officers. 

6. Exreaocrs from Approving Letters by 


Distinguished Citizens. 
This is the LIberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question. It 
ohould be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
itous distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Becularization. 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and Ub- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
Should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what is wanted; it laya down the 
THIBTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
pios them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of co- 
gent arguments on the subject, 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
hair local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


@annot do better than to use them privately, 
ss opportunity offers. The 


TIME I8 SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
fled for years, by Congressional action; and 
tbe 


NECESSITY IS GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tade, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligious Uberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be circulated forth- 
with; and tha sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
presa-work, and postage, on the following 
terms: 


TEN COPS... 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ..... 

rr * 
ONE HUNDRED “ 
TWOBUNDRED ./ 
THREE HUNDRED “ 
FIVE HUNDRED - 
ONE THOUSAND “ 


N. B. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


55 to $77 Week to mta, Bam, les 
Pare oo VICKERY, 2 . 


TO BOOK-BUTERS. 


Please examine the revised list of PORU- 
LAB BOOKS on the o ite side of this 


R OBTAINABLE BOOK NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order, 

Address THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place 
Boston. 


[HE KINGDOM OF 
HUMANITY 


IB AT HAND! 


The Time has Come for the Separation of 
the Wheat and Tares. 

Sent on receipt of Tem Cents by MARY 
E. ADAMS, P. O. Box 117, Milan, Ohio. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by pout 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings, For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interns- 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Bling- 
wood Abbot, 

Address THE INDEX, 
1 Tremont Place, Boston, U.. A. 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought, 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENOE. 


17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Sent, post-freo, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.00. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS, 


Price, 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY (8d Ed.). . 61.80 
On BOOK oF RELIGION...... Petes ees 1,06 
STORIES FROM THE LDS OP THE TEACHER 1,00 
STORIES OF THE PATRIARCHS......... ++. 1,00 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELISVERS, AND 
OTHER DIMOOURSES........----¢52--+- 1.00 


Live OF THEODORE PAREES............. 3.00 
Tax Huwrory or TRANSCENDESTALIM 
Is Nuw ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 1 Tremont Place, Boston. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
OHAS. VOYSEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 35 
cents each; complete Set of Eight Photo- 
graph, 61.80. 
Address, THE INDEX, 
No. 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


gend to Office at 1 Tremont Place, Boston, Masa., 
for TRACTS. 


I, TAXATION oy CH PROPERTY, * 
James Parton. 5 cta.; ton, 50 ots 
one kanra 1.50. 
I. THEBIBLEAND 10E, by ihe teski. 
III. Tur 1 OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 


IV. . dy Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV. 
ots. ; one hundred, 
V. THE PUBLIO Sonor. 1 as undor- 
stood by a Catholic American citizen 


* cts. each; ten for 60 


and 20,1876.) 20 ots.; ten for $1.75; one 
hundred, 515. 


REASON AFD bavaro: ox, by W. J. Potter. 
10 ots, 2 (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


nenen or OH, by W. H. Channing. 


PROOREDINGS or THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mrwrrros for 1873, '78, 74, "75. 85 ota 
—. for 1876 40 conta; ‘four tor $1.00. 

M ABD FELLOWAHIP m BELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. K A. platform. 951.50. 


EA for AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexea. Addreas 
LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


* double els mousy 


selling * “Dr. 
Chase's e í ) Recelpt Book.” Ad- 
‘a Prin House, Ann Arbor, 


$12 A DAY at home. ents 
wanted. Outfit and terms free. UE 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20, 1876. Address 
NATEH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 ots. to G. P. ROWELL 

. for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 
ts of 8000 newspapers, and oê- 

— = cost of ndvertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
of INDEX TRACTS, 


A COMPLETE SET of 
trom No. 1 to 15 melustve, will be mailed to | Secre! 


any address on the prepayment of 60 CENTE, 
Address pp THE INDEX, 
4750 a Tremont Place, Boston, Masa 


$5 lo $20 e |e 
GUBscRIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 


Rey. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published agar Apr Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Terms, 91.00 a year, In advance. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 


In Durability, and Common Sense 
pop Low —. manufacture. Fae the 
ow ‘or properly made goods airin 
and Rafitting k branch of our b business. s 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
751 Washington St., Boston 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL, 


The TAberal is the only j joarnal on 


the Pacific cosat devoted to magi 5 and 


Ralio e and the 1 
e a 
TERMS.—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
ten cents a number. Send . N aap cory: 
Address all communications to 
BOYER, 113 Lexspespoarr ST., San ER EA 


Ravicar LEC TURES AU 


BY 
E. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and Constructive. 
Tax DEMANDO OF LIBEEALIOM, and the 
Duties of Liberals rhy the American ablic, 
2. Tux Taromens OF LIBERALISM, 


3. WHAT LIBERALISM OvFERS 25 R Substi- 
tate for the Christian Theology. 


UA * W Epi See 


5. JUDAISM AND CEEISTLANTTY Outgrowths 
of Preëxlstont Heathenism. 


6. ORIGIN AND HISTORY of the Bible. (From 
one to elx lectures.) 
7. BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 
8. Anorznt Eayrt: Hor Laws, ber Moral- 
ity, and her Religion. 
d. Tas THEORY or EVOLUTION, 


10. Dawn: Its Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


II. NATURAL SELECTION versus Design in 
Nature. 


12. TEE PHILOSOPEY of Herbert Spencer. 
13. MopEBN SOLENTIVIO MATERIALISM. 


14, INSTINOT AND INTUITION: organized ex- 
periences of the Race. 


15. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Righta and Wrongs. 


16, PA: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America, 


17. Tun Faenon REVOLUTION; Ita Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 


i 18. TEE GENERAL INPLUENOE of Christian- 
ty. 
19. CHRISTIANITY An LNTELLEOCTUAL 


20. THE FOUR GOSPELS Unhistorical and 
nreliable. 


U 
21. THe EVN for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined, 


2. POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Chriatianity. 


23, POPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
ei 


Tae Cm]. AND CRUELTIEA of Catho- 
187 and Protestant Christianity. 


25. BUN PROPSEOIES FALSIFIED by the 
＋ of 8 


Tag — of a Personal, Intelligent 
palty examined 
27. TRR PROS 1 Cons of a Future State. 
For terms, &., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIZE, Mass, 


O R G ANI Z E 


Extracts from the Constitution 


—OFr THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


GENERAL OBJECT. 


ARTICLE Il—The eral object of the 
National Liberal League shall shal) a be to accom- 
Plish the TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
asp STATE: to the onset tat agnar 


ye 
on, genuine mo 8 125 
om, Artus virtue, and d broteerhood 84 an Du 


man life, may be established, n 
MEMBERSHIP. 


shall pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall bo entitled to a similar 
certificate aa alifemember. All the ons 

present as members at the Cente Con- 
gress of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the Nationa) Libera 

e. 


ARTICLE Vi—. . . All 


th 
of this Constitution, shall be entitled to 
seats and votes in the Annual Con > 
Longue shall po entitied to seats ba 
G en seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 

AmricLn XII.—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
amitt and socomapa signed by ten or more 

ee ed by ten dollars, to 
ea ue A Charter for formation of a local 
auxiliary Libera) League. 


no more authority 

than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 

themselves. 

Ae XVI.—Every local a 
Ə o 


entitied to send its President and Becre- 
tary and € three 8 members as delegates 


Certificates of Membership 
2 


CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible. Bot meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Religions Rights and Liberties 


Enroll his name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BEE or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League. 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER 


as à local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared. 

Before New Year, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 


to the United States Constitution. The 


“GOD-IN-'THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every hon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
Toot the people's most sacred rights of con- 
science. It is time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it. 

Per order of the Directors of ths National 
Liberal Teague: 

FRANCIS E, ABBOT, President 
R. H. RANNEY, Seoretary. 


j 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollara a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1876. ; 


WHOLE No. 363. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATERIOTIO ADDRESS,” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ough? to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church; in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are s sufficient guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to contro) legislation. 


2 The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other band, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. > 


4 These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are posscased to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or Uberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 


6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this sbsolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na 
tional immorality, a uational crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, aa the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to establish.“ 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one claas of 
religions believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Oburch and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
iguorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Hgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


II. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald, If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it bas not the truth, the iniquity of auch favoritism ls 
magnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose con. 
, tinned existence depends on continued injustios, If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will galn in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral Influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 


the whole people to rapport the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
und subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on which it fs built, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOORD AS å SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ABTIOCLE 1, 


Sxorros 1.—Neither nor ay State shall make 


any law respecting an establishment o — — or favor- 
ing any p: ular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree è union of 


Church and State, or gman any special privilege, Im- 
munity, or advantage 12 S religions — en to 
any number of sects or us ; or taxing peo- 
ple of any State, either * indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious body,or of any number of 
sects or bodies; or abri the freedom of 
8; h or of OER OX SOA TENS af © posce- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

Boo 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as m 8 to any office or 
public trust, in any Btate. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or her rights, privileges or capacities, 
or malified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of moy opinioni 
he orshe may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to the suppor of any religious society or body of 
which be or she {s not a voluntary member, 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri shall levy any tax, or make any » grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or ug school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in which lous rites shall be observed; or for the 
support, or in 


d, of any religious charity or purpose of 
= sect, order or denomination R * 

EOTION ngress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


CLERGYMEN BLAMED General Newton for explod- 
ing Hell-Gate on Sunday, Batis not the explosion 
of the gates of hell their own regular Sunday busi- 
ness? 

SEVEBAL CITIZENS of Jacksonville, Illinois, have 
just applied for a charter as a local auxiliary Liberal 
League. Mr. A. W. Cadman, Mrs. D, M, Cadman, 
Mr. S. W. Sample, Mr. David Prince, and thirteen 
others have signed the application. They are mov- 
ing in a good cause, and we recelve promises of simi- 
lar action in many other quarters. 

Mn. Groner Lewis, of Providence, who repro- 
sents Rhode Island on the Executive Committes of 
the National Liberal League, reports the organization 
of the State Executive Sub-Committee as follows: 
George Lewis, Chairman; Charles W. Livermore, 
Secretary; Elisha S. Aldrich, Treasurer; B. A. Bal- 
lou, Mrs. Sarah E. H. Doyle. Mr. Lewie adda these 
words, fall of the spirit which befits the hour: 
„Rhode Island hopes to do her duty in the coming 
struggle. 

PBOYTSSOoR HUXLEY made this emphatic declara- 
tion in hie third lecture in New York, September 22: 
“The doctrine of Evolution at the present time rests 
upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Coperni- 
can theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
Its basia is precisely of the same character—the coln- 
cldence of the observed facts with theoretical require- 
ments.“ It is about time to discontinue the apolo- 
getic reference to Evolution asa mere working hy- 
pothesls.““ As Professor Huxley said a little later in 
his lecture, 'the whole evidence is in favor of Evolu- 
tion, and there is none against it.“ 

Jupes McCue, of the Brooklyn City Court, re- 
cently refused to marry a man to his deceased wife’s 
sister on the ground that such a marriage is forbid- 
den by the Catholic Church, though not by the State 
of New York. That 18, his religious views interfere 
with the proper discharge of his official duties, and 
so far neutralize his oath to administer well and truly 
the laws of the State. There is no reason to blame 
Judge McOue personally in this case for obeying his 
conscience; but he had no moral right previously to 
pledge himself to perform fanctions which he cannot 
conscientiously discharge. That is a just cause of 
blame. If the State law contravenes the Church law, 
no Catholic ought to take the oath of office; If he 


does, he does wrong by his own moral standard, and 
is justly censurable. 

Tse New York Sun continues its insults to 
Colonel Ingersoll, as this paragraph In its isaue of 
September 12 Illustrates: “Colonel Bob Ingersoll, 
the lond-lunged man who dlsbelleves in God and 
puts his trust in James G. Blaine, repeated in the 
Cooper Institute hall last evening the campaign 
speech which he has been delivering down East. It 
is a peculiarity of Ingersoll’s oratory that he cannot 
address an audience without obtruding blasphemy 
enough to shock one-half of his hearers and to dis- 
gust the other half.“ But when other orators ob- 
truda” their Orthodoxy in their speeches, that is a. 
matter of course, and entirely proper! There is one 
rule for Christians, and another rule for fresthink- 
ers; if the former speak their religious convictions in 
public, it is “piety,” but, If the latter do the same, it 
is bold blasphemy.” Thia insolent contempt for 
equal rights in religion has its root and seeming justi- 
fication in the semi-union of Church and State; and 
it can never be abolished until the two are totally 
separated. Will liberals never get tired of being pub- 
Hely and ignominiously kicked? When they do, 
they will be ready to assert and establish their equal 
rights like men. 

Tax Wisconsin Stare Fars, at Milwaukee, has 
been opened on Sunday. Mr, Robert C. Spencer, of 
that city, was especially earnest and influential in ge- 
curing this result, speaking calmly and forcibly in the 
State Agricultural Society on behalf of the opening, 
but being greeted by Christians“ with disgraceful 
cries and interruptions. The Evening Wisconsin of 
September 15 refers to him in this bratal style, which 
shows exactly how much Christian respect is ac- 
corded to liberals, if they dare to advocate liberal 
measures in public; An insult to America, to moral- 
ity, to decency, was the expression of that State Fair 
barnacle last night, when he said that it would be 
anti-American to close the Exhibition grounds on 
Sunday.“ Mr. Spencer, be it remembered, is one of 
the most respected citizens of Milwaukee, the princi- 
pal of a Commercial College of high reputation, and 
a staunch friend of Tax INDEX from the à 
But he is publicly stigmatized as a “barnacle,” just 
as soon as he speaks z public word for equal religious 
rights in public institutions. The result, however, 
seems to indicate that the Wisconsin Society is more 
liberal than the Centennial Commission on the Sun- 
day question. 

THERE WAS something Intensely amusing, If not 
wholly pleasing, in the adroit diplomacy of Professor 
Huxley at his first New York lecture, September 18, 
when he referred to the Creationist theory not as the 
“Mosaic cosmogony,” or the “Biblical cosmogony,’” 
or the “‘cosmogony of Genesis, but merely as the 
“Miltonic hypothesis.“ There was a delicious irony 
in his allusion to the elastic interpretations of Genesis 
by the theologians, when hard pressed by the facts 
and arguments of men of science. He professed to 
be quite unable to decide nice pointa of Hebrew 
scholarship, but made a very aly thrust when he said: 
“A person who is not a Hebrew scholar can only 
stand by and admire the marvellous flexibility of a 
language which admits of such diverse interpreta- 
tons. That is really cruel to the distracted Doctors 
who have so ingeniously twisted the Bible out of all 
resemblance even to itself! But, although he could 
thwack John Milton before a popular audience a 
little more undisguisedly than Moses or the Bible, 
every well-informed hearer knew that he was hitting 
the latter over the former’s back. We cannot help 
preferring the proud dignity of science, disdaining 
to stoop to a clever expedient, to the ingenious arts 
of indirection. The truth is that Milton fairly re- 
produces the Biblical view of creation; and it is the 
Bible, not Paradise Lost, which will feal the effect 
of Professor Huxley’s masterly argument. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADO BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
PTED T PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, $ 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the publte, 
for the publication of announcements nekpowlehgmentt, 
and other official papera of the Board of Directors; bu 
that we assume no responsibility for N else pub- 
Uahed in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


— 


1. We demand that churches and other eccleaias 
property shall no longer be exempt from juat taxation. 


1 We demand that the ag nt of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in pisie Legislatura 2 — aad militia, and in 
riso! asylums, an other tions au rted 
Public money, shall be discontinued. * 

2 We demand that all public 1 — for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a seotarian character 


shall cease. 

4. We demand that all . services now sustained 
by the government shali be ished; and especially that 
the nae of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenal- 
bly as n text-book or a y a8 a book of religious wor- 
ship, ahali be prohibited. 


6. We demand that the ef nto gg by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 


of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly cease, 

ô. We demand that the judicial oath in the courta and 
in all other de: the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation ander the palns and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

q. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enfore- 
3 the Babbath shall be re- 
pealed. 


B. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Qhbristian” morality shall be abrog and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the regatomisnt of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 


dial that entire political 
olal re n; our en 

ed und sdministered on a ap apn oe Dasis 
whatever o! 


asis: 
shall prove n to this end 
consistently, chingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tux INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justty or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or ita explicit approval, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


For Tae INDEX.) 


Religion in Politics and in the State. 


A DISOOURSE IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL on D, 
NEW BEDFORD, JULY 16, 1876. 


BY WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


It is customary for those who advocate the separae 
tion of all religious institutions from the domain of 
the State to plead the casé in the Interest of liberty. 
And this argument is entirely proper and strong. 
But an argument to the same and, y legitimate 
and cogent, may be made in the interest of religion. 
And it is to this side of the question that I propose 
to address myself in this discourse, I believe that 
religion, no less than liberty, demands the entire se 
aration of Church and sate and that thla principle 
of separation, which has always been theoretically 

. the pallcy of our netlousl gevesament, should be ap- 
plied practically wherever among us in public custom 
the old tradition of ecclesiastical aud governmental 
union still exista. 

I say that the interests of religion, no less than 
those of liberty of thought, demand this separation, 
And I say this as one who believes in — — and 
who would think its degradation and overthrow the 
greatest possible peril to mankind, Not that I care 
very much for the word religion, but that I do care 
very much for what the word genuinely stands for. 
Religious faith ia a phrase that, to my mind, covers 
the highest impulses of human action; and I regard 
the highest hopes and welfare of the human race as 
involved in the continuance of such faith, I do not 
mean the religious faith that ie necessarily attached 
to certain forma of ecclesiasticlsm and to certain 
schemes of theology, but that falth which, under 
whatever form of church or creed, or of no-church 
and no-creed, does attach itself, with a tenacity 
which no obstacles can shake or break, to an ideal 
law of truth and right, clear in insight and cour- 
ageous In purpose, let come what will, to make that 
law the standard of conduct and character, I mean 
that kind of religions faith which binds the con- 
eclonaly weak and imperfect human self to the 
Power in the universe not ourselves,“ and thence to 
sources of power, and life, and progress, and perfec- 
tlon that are as inexhaustible as they are wonderful, 
I mean that kind of faith which, in all periods of hu- 
man history and under every form of religion, has 
taken men and women out of selfish aime and out of 
their material Interests, has made them actually for- 

t self and their own happiness, aud life even, aud 

as sent them forth up the ru atesps of duty, the 
consecrated champions of an idea, to live or to die for 
truth and human welfare. This ia what I mean by 
religious faith; and I think we must admit that in 
the past it is a quality of character that has in the 
main been connected with some phase of historical 
religion, and that to historical religion, notwithetand- 
Ing all its errors and corruptions, credit is to be given 
therefor. It is frequently found, it is true, and es- 
pecially in our age, outaide of the prevailing theolo- 

es and churches. But I should deem it an irrepa- 

le loss and a fact of the gravest possible disaster to 
mankind, if this kind of faith were to be sensibly di- 
minished. 

And donbtless it ia from an apprehension that 
harm is somehow to come to religious faith from 
wo . * 8 of the State 
an a public school, that so man la opposa 
the further application of the princip * 
tion, and begin almost to doubt whether the Amer- 
ican ides of the meres of Church and State is a 
true and safe theory. ‘They see that religion had an 
immense deal to do with the settlement of this coun- 
try, and with the formation of the character of Its 
early inhabitants, and the establishment of free and 
orderly Constitutional government among them; and 
they argue that, if our politics are now growing more 
corrupt, if our natlonal and State governments seem 
to have lost something of their pristine virtue, it le 
because religion is not eonnected so vitally with them 
as once it was. And so they deprecate any further 
separation of religious custom from the domain of 
civil government, and even begin to agitate, under 
the name of reform, for some more formal recogni- 
tion of religion, and indeed of a yery Orthodox view 
or the Christian religion, in the national Constitu- 

on, 

Now so far as the views and apprehensions of this 
party rest upon the assumptions that there is and al- 
vay! has been a very close and vital relation between 
religion and clvil government, and that religion can- 
not be safely divorced from politics, but should be a 
dominant element therein, holding politics and gov- 
ernmental administration to a higher law of rectitude 
than is furnished by the poor policies of expediency 
and availability, they have truth for their foundation. 
But in the assumptions that religion {s to have this 
purifying power in politics, and that this vital rela- 
tion between religion and government is to be pre- 
served or even furthered by the formal recognition 
of certain religious beliefs and the observance of cer- 
tain religious practices In the domaln of government, 
these persons grievously err, and, in my opinion, 
are doing the very harm, both to religion and govern- 
ment, which they are seeking to avert. Admit 
that there is much of truth In their premises, I ye 
deny their conclusions and the logic of their method. 
The truth of their premises is, that religion, histori- 
cally and in its essence, has a TE ng and vital re- 
lation with civil L. U i heir conclusion is 
that the réco on by the State of certain views of 
theology and of certain religious instilulions is neces- 
sary to good government,—and this is the conciu- 
sion they are attempting practically to enforce. 

But between these two propositions there is no 
logical connection. pre fe and theology are two 
very different things; the official recognition of 


civil institutions were essentially one. 
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the latter does not at all imply the possession and pow- 
er of the former. Let us look at the subject histor- 
ically, and see if we cannot find some common 
ground for national opinton and action in this coun- 
try. I think we shall find these three propositions to 
be justified :— 
st,—Religiop and oiyil government originated in 
the primitive in og human society side by side, very 
3 at the sache time and, to a large extent, from 
the ame source, and, up to a certain stage of civil- 
ization, they have sere oper institutions conjointly, 
forming a close alliance o Church and State. 
Second,—A tendency manifests itself in the course 
towardes voparatioi-of civil 


and religious institutions, and this separation, at a 


certain stage of progress, becomes cemiplete. 
Third,—The separation of civil and religious insti- 
tutions becomes complete, to the end that religion 
may the better occupy its legitimate field of improv- 
ing and elevating individual character, and through 
ment” =" 
To consider the first.of these propositions ,—htstori- 
cally religlon and civil goverumem have been very in- 
timately blended. We can hardly take up the history 
of mankind anywhere, whether in its more civilized or 
in its more rade and barbarous phases, and not find 
that this connection exists. Ass general rule, it is 
very difficult indeed to separate the two elements of 
religion and politics, so closely have they Intertwined 
in the historical development of the race. Some- 
times a nation—as the Hebrews—has made no at- 
tempt, even, to separate the institutions of religion 
and civil government, but has believed In thelr prac- 
tical union; and in treating of such nations it is im- 
possible for the historian to make any such separa- 
ton. Their civil history and religious history are 
one and the same. And in Asis, before there was 
any interference from abroad with the natural devel- 


opment of institutions, this seems to have been a 


common fact. In Hindostan, before the British gov- 
ernment got the control of affairs, the rel aos and 
e Brab- 


mins, or prlesta, were as the highest and 


most powerful class, They were really the political 


rulers as well as religious, and the other castes were 
their servanta, The government, in fact, was a ape- 


cles of theocracy,—not so purely defined a theocracy 


na that of the Hebrews, but essentially of the same 
order. Buddhism adopted a theocratic form of gov- 
ernment, even though early Buddhism endeavored to 
ignore the problem of Deity. In Thibet a theocracy 
exists to this day. Religion and goverhment are one. 


The Grand Lama is not only civil ruler, but he is 
high priest of religion. He is God's representative 


on earth; and belleved to be not simply of human 


birth, but of divine origin,—a veritable Incarnation 


of Deity. The Grand Lama is a Pope; and spiritual 
and temporal affairs are more nearly harmonized In 
hie kingdom than they have ever been in the Roman 


Catholic Church, But the Roman Catholic Church 


is another Illustration of the historical connection be- 
tween religion and civil government. For centuries 
after the Christian religion got possession of the Ro- 
man Empire, there was no historical movement of 
any sort in Europe which was not either purely ec- 


chesiastical or did not come somewhere in contact 
and connection with the Church. And to-day it is 


the idea of the ruling party in the Church of Rome, 
In spite of the hopelesancea of the prospect of realis- 
Ing it, that State and Church should be one; that is, 
they would inatitute a theocracy. 

or have people who have become Protestant en- 


tirely abandoned the ldea of an organic unlon be- 
tween religion and government, though the Protes- 


tant doctrine of private judgment haa helped towards 
such separation. But thie was not one of the le- 
sues directly and consciously involved in the Protes- 
tant Reformation. The notion of the divine right of 
kings has been upheld by Protestant nationa even 
more strentiously than by Catholic. It was one of 
the old points of contest between the Pope and the 
princes of Germany,—the latter claiming to be di- 
vinely-appéinted raters as well as the former. The 
Protestant king of Protestant Prorela to-day claims 
to reign by the grace of God. The naw title of 
aaa Victoria runs, ‘Victoria, by grace of God 

ueen of England, Defender of the Faith, and Em- 
press of India.” And the great Protestant rationallatic 
philosopher, Hegel, advocated and developed in his 
philosophical works the idea of a union between 
State and Church,—not merely of a formal union, 
but of a union in essence. He believed that Protes- 
tantlam, through its ratlonalistie phases, would natu- 
rally develop a pure theocracy again, in which the 
State should be the Church. Calvin, three centuries 
before, had practically acted upon this idea in the 
government of Geneva, And our Puritan forefa- 
thera in New England acted upon it, a century after 
Calvin, in their honest attempt to establish a sound 
and stable government in the new world. They, too, 
believed in theocracy. They would have the Church 
and State one, and the Charch chief, though the 

wer showd be administered through democratic 

rms. They went to the Bible, not only for thelr 
religion, but for their code of civillaws. And that 
connection which they established between Church 
and State, though long ago overthrown in form, has 
not ceased yet as an active element in the civil ad- 


ministration ef our country, 
These facts t suffice to show how close has 
bean the historical relation between religion and civil 


overnment; bat as the point is an important one, 
et us loak at two or three other facts, In Greece 
and Rome, when they were at their best days, the in- 
stitutions of religion and of government bad become 
to aconsiderable extent me reg yet not entirely 
so, The political and military leaders of Athens 
wers expected to consult the oracle at Delphi in re- 
gard to public measures, and they did so. Socrates 
was put to death on s charge (in part) of denying the 
divinities of the State. And in Rome the Sibylline 
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books, the Sacred Scriptures of the nation, were en- 
trusted toa governmental commission and were to 
be inspected by order of the Senate, whenever any 
Enak pablis A es ene 1 arise on ee their 
wisd migh t. It must, however, be 
confeseed that the light was thrown so sp y that 
the historian, even eo keen-syed'a one as Niebubr, 
has been left mainly in the dark as to what wore Ita 
constituent rays. The truth is, the enlightened and 
ruling classes of Greece and Rome had outgrown the 
religious institutions of their time, and those Institu- 
tions were only maintained by the State for the satle- 
faction of the common people. China is in some- 
what similar condition at the present day. The cul- 
tivated and a of people in China mani- 
feat, it is sald, very little of religious sentiment as 
anything distinct from ethics and humanity. Rever- 
enca for ancestors is about the only form of worship 
that can be called common to all classes, Yet the 
mass of the people have their religious ceremonies 
and institutions, and these are upheld and protected 
by the State apparently as a police regulation. This 
seems to have been to some extent aleo the condi- 
tion of things In ancient Egypt, though religion there 
was more in the ascendency. But in all these coun- 
tries, and everywhere—and this is the im t point 
to be noted, — Whether religious and civil institutions 
have become extinct or have existed together under a 
theocratic form of administration, if we trace back 
1 weak their ing In — dim land ot 
tradi mythology, ming so inextricably to- 
gether that no antiquarian’s skill is equal to the task 
of severing them. Historically, religion and civil 
ernment have developed together. 
urch have seldom been separated, perhaps never 
entirely separated in practice. 

Now this fact, as it seems to me, poinw back to a 
very Important truth; namely, that religion and gor: 
ernment have o the same way,—that 
both had a natural origin in the human mind Iteelf, 
far back In the primitive ages, when it first began to 
meet and struggle the experlences of conscious 
existance, 6 are much accustomed to think of re- 
ligion coming by some distinct, full-rounded revela- 
tlon,—by some articulated sound spoken out of the 
Infinite silence, pronouncing the name God or Jeho- 
vah; but the alleged revelations themselves contra- 
dict any such hypothesis. Look at the Hebrew relig- 
ion, for Instance. Read the very first line of its 
sacred book, —“ In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth.” It assumes, you ser, the ex- 
istence of God; it assumes that people had the ides 
of a created Power, and begins with telling what he 
did, This, therefore, represents a comparatively late 
period in the history of human development, and 
tells nothing of the long ages previous through which 
man must have been working up to this idea of God 
and of his creative work. So, too, we are apt to think 
that 28 must have begun in some quite 
apavi c institutions, Many persons, indeed, think 

at government was originally instituted by special 
revelation, just as they think religion to have been. 
Bat if we look at the institutions of government at 
any port where their authentic history begins, we 
shall discover that they assume a fund of previous 
knowledge, which recent Investigations into primeval 
ages will not allow us to consider a gift by miracu- 
lous TN but which was the product of cen- 
turies of slowly accumulating experience. It is cus- 
tomary to say that N begins with the 
patriarchal form, which readily pases {nto monareby, 
And for ordinary usage this may be sufficiently accu- 
rate. But in fact the germs of government ap 
before they took shape in patriarchal Institutions. 
There are tribes of savages now existing that have 
scarcely so high a form of government as the patri- 
archal, and yet are controlled by rules and customs 
which, though not written, are very stringent. Some 
of these rules and customs are plainly enough the re- 
sult of the primitive mazim—hardly yet obsolete 
even in civil soclety—that might makes right. 
They relate to privileges that belong to the strong, 
and prohibitions made against the weak. But others 
as clearly originate in some rude idea of justice, of 
honor, of moral right,—some idea of a compact be- 
tween 2 man his fellow-man, which both are 
bound to keep. 

Civil government, In fact, though its primitive 
shape may be rade, ne In a sense, however feebly 
it may be expressed, of a higher law and of a more 
universal authority than that of individual caprice or 
will. Human law iə an attempt to give utterance 
and force to a common sense of right to which indi- 
viduals recognize their allegiance. Even the primli- 
tive rules and customs that exist among quite barbar- 
ous tribes, and are the first show of government, 
have to s large extent this moral significance. They 
have, in truth, the same origin that religious institu- 
tions have. They begin In a sense of obligation to 
some higher and larger power than that of individu- 
al will,—the difference being that while civil Institu- 
tions and lawa attempt to express this sense of obli- 
gation in relations between one man and his follow- 
men, religious Institutions attempt to express it by 
establishing some direct relations between man and 
the Being or beings who are supposed to be the em- 
bodiment of this higher and more universal power. 
But in a primitive state of society this difference will 
hardly be recognized. Hence we find the first rules 
and customs of a ple Including indiscriminately 
both civil and religious affairs. And since the two 
originate so close together and have in one respect a 
common , they seal for a time develop to- 
gether, m an alliance of Church and State,—a 
natural fact of human history that, however much 
of evil we may think has grown out of it, we cannot 
quarrel with in the past. 

But this historical survey has already given us 
hints of our second — — is just as 

y trus and jost as natural,—that, as society 


‘of civil government, 


progresses In civilization, there is a tendency to a 
separation of civil institutions from religious. They 
natural] e up to acartain stage of prog- 
ress, and then they as naturally and pp Aik 
rate. And for this separation we mey find an obvious 
reason, Religious Institutions and observances— 
not necessarily religious character and conduct, but 
a institutions and observancea—are associated 
with certain ous beliefs and opinions which 
belng of the Intellect, necessarily change as men 

perception enlarges and intellect becomes educate? 
to different and more correct views of the universe, 
But civil institutions rest for thelr validity on the 
common sense of right or justice—that is, on the 
moral sense,—which, though capable of increase of 
power and of extension in practical application, is 
alwaye substantially the same in essence, and does 
not change with men’s mental beliefs, nor depend 
upon them for its validity. And because of this 
difference in res to connection with and depend- 
ence upon intellectual opinions, the civil and relig- 
ions Inatitutions of a community will tend to separate 
as the people p in knowledge and civilization. 

As an illustration of this distinction note a curious 
and instructive fact in the Mosaic commandments. 
The first four of the ten commandments are ~ 
lous,—that is, they relate to religious beliefs and o 
servances, and were peculiar to the Jewish falth. 
The remaining six are ethical and broadly human. 
We find essentially the same in other religions. But 
the specially instractive fact about them to be noted 
is, that for the religious commandments a reason is 
given: in addition to the commandment some state- 
ment is added as if to commend them to the rational 
understanding of the hearers; while the ethical com- 
mandments stand in their naked simplicity, strong 
enough without a reason. They rest firmly upon 
the moral sense, which tacitly gives its decisions with- 
out any needed confirmation from the understanding. 
“Thou shalt not kill,“ Thou shalt not steal,“ 
„Thou shalt not bear falee witness,”’—so phe ethical 
commandments run. Thou shalt not make unto 
thee a graven image, . for the Lord thy God is a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children, “Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy, . for In six days the Lord made 
heaven and „ and rested on the seventh day, 
and hallowed it, '—so run the religions command- 
ments. 

And thie illustrates a difference which exists be- 
tween civil and religious institutions all through his- 
tory, and à difference which tends more and more to 
manifest itself practically as history proceeds. Re- 
ligions ceremonies and institutions, as I have said, 
are connected with beliefs which differ according to 
differences of mental perception, and which may 
therefore be outgrown and changed as mental percep- 
tion is enlightened and improved in other directions, 
Civil institutions —lawa, jurisprudence, govern- 
ment—rest primarily on the sense of justice between 
man and man, of which the field of application may 
be indeed enl d, but the essential character of 
which remains the same, There may be appeals to 
the rational understanding, especially after civil in- 
stitutions have developed into the complexity of mod- 
ern civil government, to decide whether this or that 
pro measure is a measure of justice; but this 
being determined, the ultimate appeal In law is not 
to the understanding, but to the common sense of 
right. The Jew may outgrow, and is outgrowing, 
the religious commandments of Moses, and especial 
the reasons on which they were based; but the eth- 
ical commandments abide with him as firmly as ever, 
and are as enduring as the stone upon which they 
were written. When progress in mental develop- 
ment has taken 3 | people beyond thə conditions 
amidst which their religions bellefs and observances 
wore formed, then most surely will begin a separa- 
tion between their religious institutions and their 
civil life. 

This separation takes place In substance just as 
soon as the mind of the cultivated and influential 
class has outgrown the established institutions of re- 
ligion, though a formal union may be longer tolerated 
for the sake of the lese enlightened populace. But 
ultimately a complete separation will be decreed in 
the Interest of honesty, sincerity, and barmonious 
government. The era of separation in substance had 
come In Greece and Rome in their palmy days, 
though not recognized In form. It has come in sub- 
stance in China. Protestantlem has been hastening 
it in all countries of Protestant Christendom. It 
seems quite near at hand in England. It le only de- 
layed in Germany and France because eo much of the 
substance of it is recognized, It je even getting rec- 
E in Catholic Italy, where the temporal power 
of the Pope after a long contest has been lost. But 
the United States la the only important nation where 
the separation has been formally proclaimed and con- 
stitutionally established. And this separation was 
no mietake. It was wisely designed. The men who 
framed our federal constitution knew what they 
were doing, when they left religion without govern- 
mental recognition or support. And their action in 
this matter was the legitimate result of the progress 
which mankind had making towards a truer 
perception of the different functions of religion and 
And it Is action that neede to 
be crowned by the consistent and entire application 
of the principie in all the departments of the national 
government and of the separate States, to the end 
that all existing traditional relics of the old ides of 
union of State and Church may be abolished. 

And this being done, the conditions will be reached 
for our third and final proposition,—which ia that 
religion will do ite noblest work and most effectually 
serve government by improving the characters of in- 
dividual men and women. 

It ie a view of religion as pitiable as it is erroneous, 
to suppose that its influence upon.civil affairs in this 


country is confined to the few formalities of religious 
observance that government allows or maintains, or 
depends at all on such meagre instrumentallties. 
Lat all such observances, which, to a large extent, 
are but empty forma and hollow mockeries, be dis- 
continued, and government would suffer no loss in 
religion, while religion would be a gainer in honesty. 
Can any one very seriously believe that religion; aa 
power in shaping our national and political life, very 
much depends on the formal prayers, which 20 few 
legivlatora listen to, in Congress and the State cap- 
itole, or on the oaths that are gabbled and garbled in 
custom houses and courts, or on the official duties 
of the chaplains in our navy, or on the exemption of 
ecclesiastical pro from taxation, or even on the 
Blble- reading and the concert-recitation of the Lord's 
oe ck our public schools? Suppose all these re- 
igious formalities to be abolished Fom thia time for- 
ward, neither government nor religion will be put in 
any jeopardy. On the contrary, both government 
and religion will in time be benefited; benefited by 
the fact that a blind and delusion will have been re- 
moved and people’s eyes will be opened to the real 
nature of religious influence on affairs of govern- 
ment. 

So long as these formal religious observances are 
maintained by government, they have a tendency to 
pacify the religious conscience, and make people fee) 
that the nation is really religious at heart. They 
tend, indeed, to belittle and degrade * into a 
formal observance apart by itself, and o Into a 
very empty and dishonest form, instead of making it 
the grand, 5 element of character and con- 
duct which in itself it really ls, Ido not think muck 
of the religion of a politica! convention which ia 
opened with prayer, if the convention make a plat- 
form which means this thing or that thing accord- 
Ing to the section of people who read It. All the ser- 
vices of all the chaplains that have ever officiated in 
Con do not make our government religious; it 
is only true and honest men in office, men reverent 
before truth, incorruptible by any bribe, and denying 
self to serve their country and mankind, who can 
give the government that character. This nation 
gave evidence of its religion more by the one act of 
— — the four millions of bondmen in the 
South, than it would by the establishment and main- 
tenance of a State church. A people that do justly 
and love mercy show by that behavior more than by 
thetr formal prayers and oathe that they walk humbly 
with God. And religion goes na a vital power into 
our schools and Into the education of the young, not 
through the daily reading of Bible and prayer nor 
Instruction in religioue doctrine, but through the 
subtle and constant though indirect influence of a 
teacher’s character who is all alive with the noblest 
aspirations and impulses, and le felt as a power lift- 
ing the young mind to holiest ideals of life. 

na word, if these formalities of religions observ- 
ance in the domain of government are abandoned, it 
le because religion is capable of so much greater and 
better service. Far be from us the cry that religion 
has nothing to do with government and civil inetitu- 
tions, In truth, it has so much to do with them that 
Its work cannot be measured by the petty religious 
observances now maintained government, and is 
only hampered by them, Our doctrine gives no en- 
couragement to the timid conservatiom that declares 
religion to have no concern with politics,—that it Is 
for Sunday and the Church and not for legislative 
halle or political parties, On the contrary, religion 
has so much to do with political and legislative bodies 
that it will uot be pushed out upon the mere fringe 
of thelr action, but demands that its very substance 
be woven into the warp and woof of all their thought, 
and motive, and dong, The American theory is 
that religion goes Into the government and into tha 
national life through character. Our country bas no 
established religion save that which is established in 
the convictions and hearts of individual citizens, and 
which establishes them in the ways of rectitude and 
truthfulness. Religion manifests among us its chief 
power in elevating and purifying the motives of indi- 
vidual men and women; in redeeming souls out of 
the degradation of ignorance and vice; in making 
men and women as individuals see more clearly what 
is true, love more earnestly what is good, and do 
more faithfully what le right. 

Aud individual men and women are the citizens of 
a State. They are the State. They make the goy- 
ernment. They enact the lawa and put them into 
execution, And the laws, in our country, are the 
average common sense of what Individual citizens be- 
lieve to be right and just. Rellgion has, then, to do, 
and something very vital to do, with the very sources 
of government. It le à power felt at the very foun- 
tain of law, It enriches and clarifies the primary 
springs of national life, Let individual character be 
ennobled, and the nation is ennobled. Let religion, 
through the teachings of church, and home, and the 
press, do ita duty with the hearta and lives of peo- 

le—let it teach a more self-denying virtue, a more 
ncorruptible integrity, a finer motive, a more sacred 
— or truth and justice, —and the State may be 
safely left to fulfil all ite great trusts, both for the 
present and for coming generations, 


In à CERTAIN 600D old Puritan town of New Eng- 
land lives a wealthy deacon. One Sunday mornin 
a neighbor applied for a quart of milk. The pints 
face of the good deacon’s wife appeared, and she, 
after listening to the request of the boy, replied: “We 
don’t sell milk on Sunday,” As he turned away, 
evidently disappointed, she said: ‘‘You’d better ses 
if you can get it somewhere else, But it you can't 
get any in the neighborhood, I will let you have a 
quart; but I shal] be obliged to charge you two centa 
extra, as it la Sunday, for we don’t intend to sell milk 
on Sunday.“ 
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PHILADELPHIA LETTER, 


EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—Brazil, in Agricultural Hall, is even 
more interesting than in the Main Building. It is sa 
long since some of us studied geography that perhaps 
we have forgotten that this empire is second only to 
Russis in extent of contiguous territory, covering an 
area of three millions two hundred thousand eqnare 
miles, Agriculture being the chief industry of its 

ple, It naturally follows that the agricultural pro- 
acta of Brazil are ita principal source of national 
wealth. A large variety of these products are here 
on exhibit, showing at once the immense agricultural 
resources of this vast empire, and the luxuriant fruit- 
fulness of her soll. 

The visitor to the Exposition is everywhere grati- 
fied with the wonderfully artistic manner in which 
the most unattractive and unartistic materials are 
here placed on exbibit, So noticeable is this feature 
of the Exposition that it would be an almost satisfac- 
tory exhibit of art, if there was no Art-Gallery. 

razil’s display of coffee and cotton, her two prin- 
cipal articles of export, is notan exception. pa- 
fon le made and decorated with raw cotton, some 
specimens of which are exceedingly fine. The fleecy 
whiteness of the cotton, in striking contrast with the 
national colors, here as elsewhere bounding the space 
allotted Brazil, renders this pavillon especially attrac- 
tive. Inthe centre is a pyramid-stand upon which 
are displayed one hundred s ns of coffee, put 
up in glase jars of varions s{zer,—the smallest jar 
forming the apex of the pyramid, These coffees are 
of various forme and aizes, the smallest closely re- 
sembling a kernel of wheat, Every one has seen a 
of coffee, but fow individuals appreciative of the 
icious beverage made from it, which Bacon gays 
‘‘comforteth the heart and brain and helpeth diges- 
tion,” know how the coffee grows. Just inside the 
pevilion on the right is a large glass case, in which 
are dark chestnut-brown berries of the size and shape 
of a cranberry. As you take one in your hand, so 
hard is the covering that you think it a species of 
ground-nut; but upon opening the shell you find two 
grains of coffee separated by a partition wall, each 
again enclosed in a light, thin but horny encasement, 
Brazilian coffees received, at the Paris and Vienna 
Expositions, the highest award given; and yet they 
are still sold in the markets of the world as comin; 
from other places. In 1873 and 1874, the Uni 
States alone received about one hundred and ninety 
million pounds of coffee from Brazil; and this was 
a little more than half the amount exported. Ac- 
cording to Professor Agassiz, ‘‘more than one-half 
of the coffee consumed inthe world is of Brazilian 
N ; and yet your grocer will tell you that the 
ocha and Java coffees which you buy come directly 
from the country whose name they bear. These 
facta increase our Interest in this exhibit. The culti- 
vation of cotton in Brazi] has become an important 
industry only since our late elvil war, as prior to that 
there was no market for It. 

Sugars and syrups made from the various kinds of 
sugar-cane grown in Brazil, caoutchouc or India rub- 
ber, with many gume and resins from Brazilian trees, 
grains, fruite, vegetables, wools, skins, vegetable 

bres used in the manufacture of textile fabrics, are 
here on exhibit. These fibres, some pink, some 
white, some taken from vines, others from the Inner 
bark of palm-trees, with specimens of fabrics made 
from them, were sent to England several years since 
for examination by scientists and manufacturers. 
The re being favorable, It is believed they will be 
u for the markets of this country and Europe. 
Some of them are almost equal to silk in appoar- 
ance are said to be of easy cultivation, and superior 
to flax in strength and elasticity. Catalogues con- 
taining historical notes of these vegetable fibres, tex- 
tile plants, and the products of the Brazilian forests, 
will be furnished you by the attendant. The exhibit 
of the products of the forests of Brazil is wonderful 
for its variety, value, and beauty. 

It has been well sald: “The display would be won- 
derful if made by the world.“ Some of these woods 
are planed, polished, and varnished, showing thelr 
quality as decorative woods, Many varieties of the 
palm are here exhibited, The palm furnishes good 
building timber, yields wax, oil, starch, a table 
wool used for cloth and cordage, bears valuable fruit 
as the cocoa-nut; and from the roots, flowers, and sap 
medicines are prepared. Here is also the Bertholetia 
excelsa, the large tree which bears the celebrated Bra- 
zil-nuts; the Mimusops elata, or India-rubber tree 
several species of the Kuphorbiacea:, the latex o 
which is used as a substitute for milk in tea and 
coffee, or dried and used for Indla-rubber; the in- 
cense tree, whose aroma is similar to the incense of 
Asia; the quassia-tree, from which drinking glasses 
are made which impart a bitter taste to the waters 
drank from them; the papyrus „ the branches of 
rae ah eee by ri — of the spia 

s with sheets of paper of a pecullarly original ap- 
pearance; the Eriodendron samahwna, the largest 
tres of the Amazon, the fruit of which contains 
flocks of allk much sought for mattresses; the silk 
tree of Rio de Janeiro, and many others, interest 
for the beauty of the woods taken f them an 
capable of being utilized for the necessities and com- 
fort of mankind. I should not forget to mention the 
Herva maté, of which Brazil exports thirty thousand 
pounds annually. This product is the leaf of the 
mate-tree and is used by a large part of the native 
Population as a beverage. Itis a cooling drink, well 

ted to quench thirst, and is less exciting and 
much cheaper than tea or coffee. Four dollars“ worth 
of it is said to be equivalent to eighteen dollars’ worth 
of coffee. This ls an item of account in these times 
of no work and no money. It comes to market in 
broken leaves or in powder, and will, it is sald, inde- 
pendent of any other nourishment, sustain strength 


and vigor during whole days. It, with the palm, 
will furnish the food, drink, shelter, and clothing 
necessary for the sustenance of man. 

In Machinery Hall is the army and navy display of 
Brazil, which does not equal ours: two machines 
used in the Brazilian mint, one for the cut and 
marking of the coins, the other for the milling of the 
edges; and a private exhibit of silk and silk-worms 
with the appliances for the reeling of the silk from 


Ə cocoons. 

This exhibit is exceedingly interesting and Instruc- 
tive, showing the whole process of silk culture a4 an 
5 pursult, from the dusty moth- miller 
which deposits Its egge upon the leaves of the Palma 
Christa, upon which the larva feed, through each 
stage of the development and growth of the worm, 
from ons day old to the twenty-second day, when it 
commences to spin the cocoon; and atil) farther on 
thro the spinning of the cocoon, the preparation 
of it for reeling, the reeling, and finally the braids of 
silk, many of which are here shown In glass cases by 
the side of similar hanks from Japan, China, and 
California. The com n, in point of fineness, 

loss, and beauty of allik, la not unfavorable to Brazil. 
This miller or butterfly ia abundant in nearly all 
parts of the Brazilian Empire, and produces in each 
generation an average of two hundred and forty co- 
coons, each cocoon containing thirty grains of good, 
strong, elastic silk. 

The Art exhibit of Brazil ia in the annex to the 
Art Gallery. It ia not large, nor ið it attractive, 
either In design or execution. The religion of 
Brazil and her battle-flelde are of course here repre- 
sented. One very large monne dy Victor Merellles, 
entitled ‘‘The First Mass In „ attracts consid- 
erable attention. An altar ia represented surmounted 
by a large cross, in front of which stands the officiat- 
ing priest; European soldiers and others are kneel- 

in adoration, while surrounding them are a large 
number of Indians in postures of wonder and curi- 
osity. A miniatare head of the Virgin, painted upon 
ivory, hangs by ita side. The best painting is a half- 
length, life-size portrait of the Emperor Dom Pedro 
II. But one piece of statuary exhibited by Brazil is 
worthy of note. This is entitled The Recollections 
of the Tribe.” It represents an old Indian seated 
upon a rock, hia left hand holding a tomahawk, the 
arm hangilag negligently over his knee, while the face 
wear a life-like but regretful expression. 

In the Woman's Pavilion, Brazil exhibits embroid- 
ery, needle-work, specimensof lace and knitted work, 
artificial flowers made from feathers, wax, fisbscales, 
and leather. Most of this work is that of the in- 
mates of orphan asylums and pupila from the college 
of the Imperial society. Some of the needle work is 
by the Vicountess de Stamaraty. Itis very fine, but 
in no way represents the real work of woman in Brazil 
orin any other country. The Brazilian villa at the 
head of the Landsdowne ravine is beautiful and inter- 
esting as a specimen of the ar-hitecture of that country. 

Brazil has contributed to the fulleat extent to the 
success of our Centennial celebration, Her exhibit 
le not only fine, but exceedingly interesting as the 
exhibit of a young and progressive monarchy whose 
chief, althongh called an Emperor, has together with 
his ministry lees arbitrary and Irresponsible power 
than our four-years despot whom wa are pleased to 
call the President of this American Republic. Some 
of the features of the Brazilian government engrafted 
upon our republic would result in the Increased in- 
tailigence and independence of our people. 

The republics of Peru, Chill, the United States of 
Venezuela, and the Argentine Confederation com- 
plete the contribution of South America to our expo- 
sition. All these republics existed prior to 1883, yet 
their history to date is but a history of internal wars 
and conflicts with neighboring States. Of course 
their exhibita show the possibilities of these coun- 
tries rather than their developed industries. 

The Argentine Confederation and the United 
States of Venezuela are modelled after our govern- 
ment, both consisting of States or provinces federated 
lor common defence; the former, like our own govern- 
ment, has maintained its confederacy at the expense 
of civil war, while in the latter a continuous struggle 
has been going on since 1847 between those demand- 
ing a strong central government, a republic still, and 
those nine, to maintain the sovereignty of the 


States. The Roman Catholic religion is the predom- 
inant religion of these four republics, and the only 
one tolerated by law in Peru and Chili. In Ven- 


eznela and the Argentine Confederation other relig- 
fons are tolerated; in the latter, ministers of some 
other denominations are paid by the government. 
Will those liberals who do not belleve it possible for 
2 State religion to be here established because our 
government is a republic take note of these facts? 
The exhibit of Peru is in an unattractive enclosure 
near the south-west entrance of the Main eating. 
and consists of a few agricultural products, extremely 
fine Llama wool; guano from the Guano Islands, 
anid to be of the best quality, yet without the dis- 
agreeable odor of that usually found in our markets; 
cases of minerals, including two | specimens o 
silver ore from her very rich silver mines, In one of 
these cases is a representation of the crucifixion, cut 
in a piece of sulphate of lime by a half-breed Indian. 
Among the cultural producta -ia a small glass 
jar of the dried leaves of the coca, a small bush which 
ws wild upon the slopes of the Andes, and which 
8 largely cultivated In Peru and Bolivia. The native 
Peruvians claim that the coca contains all the princi- 
pa necessary for the sustenance of life; they per- 
orm laborious work and travel long journeys, taking 
no nourishment for many days save that obtained 
from the chewing of the leaves or the beverage made 
from them. This beverage is much used by travel- 
lers to prevent the difficulty of respiration in ascend- 
ing the Andes; its use often produces intemperance 
and insanity, like the use of oplum and alcholic liq- 


great 
case of mummies supposed from the geological er- 
idences surrounding them to be those of the Incas, 
and apwards of three thousand fyè hundred years 
old; also some skeletons of the Ancient Peruvlans, 
which with household divinities, quaint pottery, im- 
plements and weapons have been taken from more 
than fifty mounds to send here to our Centennial 
Exposition, The unearthing of these mounds of the 
dead to complete the exhibit of Peru at this Ex- 
ition of the resources and industries of the nations 
itself quite as complete an exhibit of the undevel- 
oped condition of Peru to-day as of the customs of 
ancient nations. 

The exhibits of Chili and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation in the Main Building are located side by side 
between Peru and the main alsle, and are quite sim- 
ilar, The most attractive exhibit of Chili la a very 
tastefully arran mineralogical cabinet, In glass 
cases under a decorated canopy, in the centre of 
which le a pyramid of ores with a fine specimen of 
the condor upon the apex. This cabinet is the ex- 
hibit of a private citizen of Chill, and is both beauti- 
ful and instructive. Here are one hundred and fifty 
specimens of native silver, many specimens of cop- 

ores, alabaster, malachite, cobalt, and rock taken 
rom different levels in the silver mines. One spec- 
Imen of Proustite of allver or ruby silver, contat 
hundreds of rhomboldal, translucent crystals, is 
ned at $4,000 and is considered the gem of the 
cabinet. 

By the side of thio cabinet, fronting upon the main 
aisle, is the mineral exibit of the Argentina — 
The Argentine government, it will remembered, 
received the gold medal at the Lpndon Exhibition for 
her exhibit of gold, silver, and copper ores, of which 
she makes a fine display here, though less attractive 
than Chili's. The manufactured sof these two 
republics, as here exhibited, are of a primitive char- 
acter and inferior in both quantity and quality, ex- 
cepting the one specimen of a Panama hat e bited 
by Chili valued at $200; some Manilla rope and cord - 
age, a fine alabaster table-top and two mosaic table- 
tops; a travelling trunk, also a sideboard and dress- 
ing-case containing many combinations expressive of 
some inventive power exhibited by the Argentine Re- 
public. Both exhibit cases of embroidery as wom- 
an's work, while Chill adds hand-made lace. She 
also exhibits silk cocoons, floss silk, and silk in 
skelne, raw cotton, cotton thread, a few books, peri- 
odicals and topographical maps which are creditable. 
The most noticeable agricultural products exhibited 
by Chill are her grains which are of a very fair 


quality. 

In Machinery Hall, Chili exhibits s miniature amal- 
gamating machine for the amalgamation of gold and 
silver ores. This model was erected for the Chilian 
exhibition of last year, at a cost of $13,000, and le 
one-sixth thesize of the original machine erected at 
a cost of $230,000, 

The exhibit of the Argentine Confederation in Ag- 
ricultural Hall ia a very creditable exhibit of her natu- 
ral but 8 resources, in kind not unlike 
those of Brazil. It consists of grains, grasses, several 
specimens of both plain and decorative woods, gams. 
resins, coffee (of which she exhibita one hundred 
apecimens), tea, spices, herva maté, tobacco, 
fruits, and mests, native wines, extract of'coca, hemp, 
flax, cotton, wool, silk and silkworme. Animal pro- 
ducts from the principal exports of this republic, and 
wool-growing is her leading industry. It is, therefore 
natural that her most noticeable exhibit should be 
woo! and skins of animals. Of woo) there is here a 
remarkable display. Some of the fleaces are of 
Llama woo! and Angora goats’ hair, and are very fine 
and heavy, The frame-work enclosing the section is 
covered with the skins of animals; some of these are 
untanned, others tanned with the fur, hair or wool 
left on and include the domestic animals, also sea- 
ons, tigers, and other wild animals. Upon the right 
are large sacks of animal skins filled with herva maté. 
It {sin thie form that this product is brought into 
their markets. 

The Art display of this republic is in the annex of 
the Art Gallery, and is only noticeable from the heavy 
coloring of the paintings. 

The entire exhibit of Venezuela is situated near 
the south-west corner of Agricultural Hall, and is en- 
closed by a high framework from the centre of which 
le displayed the national flag. Epes the sides are 
festooned the national colors, red, blue, 3 
The flag ia copos of three longitudinal stripes of 
these colors with a constellation of seven white stars 
in the middle of the central blue stripe. 

Venernela exhibits many varieties of tropical fruits 

reserved in aichohol, apecimens of grains, pene, 
6, a fine quality of loaf sugar, chocolate, and the 
cocoa bean from which it is made, and especially cof- 
fee, of which there is a large display In glass jars and 
—.— is known in our markets as the La Guayre 


ee. 

A variety of woode and tres products, also cotton, 
(one specimen of which has a pink color), a vegeta- 
ble fibre resambling cotton, the product of the silk 


cotton tree; the cocuiza fibre resembling hemp, 
though finer, dyed, bleached, and in braided skeins, 
a large cable made of a coarse kind of resem- 


bling horse-hair; the tortoise-shell is taken from the 
animal, skins of animals tanned and untanned, boots 
and shoes, soaps, candles, vegetable oils Including the 
cocoa-nat oil are here exhibited. Several hammocks 
are ewung between the posts of the enclosure. These 
hammocks are made of braided strands of flax or 
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hemp, the fringes ornamented with embroidered 
leather flowers. 

Embroidered handkerchiefs, floral desi made 
from the plumage of birds, a case of wax fruits and 
flowers, illustrating the growth of the coffee-berry, 
are tasteful in design and well executed. By the 
side of the latter ie a large design in halr-work repre- 
senting Washington, crowned by the Goddess of 
Liberty, under which le the Inscription in hair, 
“Antonia Guzman Blanco, President of the United 
States Venezuela, to the country of the immortal 
2 ‘first In war, frst in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.“ An equestrian statue 
of this firat President of the United States of Vene- 
guela, is in the maln passage way of the Art Gallery. 
It la, however, by a Philadelphia artist. 

The mineral exhibit of Venexula, consisting of 
gold, silver, platinum, antimony, copper, iron, salt, 
etc., Is well arranged; the specimens, labelled, show 
the richness of thetr mines. Venezuela makes no 
effort at an exhibit of woven or knitted goods. 

The United States should find a market for her 
sarplus manufactured goods in these South American 
countries, rich Ín mineral and agricultural resources, 
bat sa yot incapable of utilizing their vast natural 

CARRIE BuBNHAM KILGORE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12, 1876, 


THE GAY CAPITAL. 
BEV. MONCURE D. CONWAY IN PARIS, 


PARIS, Aug. 4, 1876. 

When Emerson was in Paris, twenty-eight years 

—one of a then more youthful company of social 
piilasopbers and idealists, Monckton Milnes, Arthur 
Dlough, and W. H. Foster,—he came, writes Rey, M. 
D. Conway to the Cincinnat! Commercial, to a con- 
cluaion which he expressed in these words: The 
French will have things theatrical. God will have 
things real.“ 

The words came Into my mind just now while 
standing in front of an old house a few doors from 
my hotel (Louvois), in Richelieu Street, one end of 
which is now turned Into a monument of Moliére, 
In that house Mollère lived and wrote the most of 
hie great plays, and now he ia seated there in marble, 
with nymphs around, and a fountain ever einging of 
how he refreshed the people with his genius; nay, 
how he refreshes them still, for even now, when 
Oloture“ and Relache“ are written on two-thirds 
of the theatres, Tartuffe“ still has a good run at the 
Comedie-Francgais. Molière made a good thing out 
of the mimic world he created for Paris. rom 
Nov. 3, 1658, to Easter, 1659, he received £1540; 
1659-60, £2005; 1660-61, £2478, Then he demanded 
a ahis ane and it was accorded by the theatre 
to hia wife, If he should marry. He married in 1662, 
and for tha ten following years he received £67,648, 
This makes hie receipts In Paris alone from one thes- 
tre, and in thirteen years, when the money was worth 
more by a third at least than now, £84,667. 

But the opening of this century found in that very 
same house another poet dreaming a dream which he 
almed to throw upon the great atage of the world. 
There sat St, Simon, creating, in imagination, a new 
heaven and a new earth; a France organized after 
the Golden Rule, savants to be the only priests, 
churches to be turned into schools and libraries, all— 
men and women—to have congenial occupations and 
every comfort provided by the State. When St. 
Simon had followed hia glowing dream until he had 
it fairly on paper, he raised his head and found.that 
his flery pillar had led him in the wilderness of 

auperism. He looked from his Pisgah in the 

ue Richelieu, and saw no land flowing with milk 
and honey for him; but the cry of his children for 
bread was audible enough, and his means had all 
gone to print booke which stocked the booksellers’ 
shelves. Nobody bought, nobody read them; eo he 
coneluded that it was about time to dle. He loaded 
a pistol one morning, and determined that when the 
hand pointed to a certain hour he would commit sul- 
cide. He then devoted his remaining hours to cor- 
recting and annotating his works, and some of the 
finest things in the poor Count's works were written 
there when his clock was moving on by death - tick toa 
tragedy such as Molière never imagined as he sat, one 
hundred and fifty years before, in the same room. 
At last the hour struck, and St. Simon fired at hie 
own head. Some hours lator two — his ee 
being the famous Auguste Comte, then yo oun 
him terribly mangled. They shouted for ald. When 
the surgeon came and began hia attentions, St. Simon 
sald: “How can s man live—and think—with seven 
alugs in his brain?’ Yet live he did, strange to say, 
seven years longer, and wrote admirable books. Such 
were the differences in the payments which Paris gave 
for a new theatrical world, and a new world meant to 


be real. 

If Voltaire had only kept to writing plays France 
would have kept on crowning him In the theatre, 
and surrounding him with splendor beyond monarchs, 
But he began to be serions, wished to overthrow the 
oblef of all thestrical institutions with its solemn 
dramatis peraone of priesta, and it hunted him out 
of the country. 

Revolutions did not change this, In 1840, Rachel 
received in Parie 60,000 francs for three monthe’ 
acting, more than any author or statesman ‘ever re- 
ceived in a year by solid work. In all of which 
France k up the tradition of the Latin races, 
At Athens, Polus, the comedian, recelved a half-tal- 
ent per day (2700 francs); at Rome, Roscius received 
from the public treasury 300,000 livrea a year, and 
Dionysia 50,000 crowna. The actor Weopus left his 
son 20,000, sesterces ($1,000,000). Paris now 
represents the Latin races, and Paris ia itself a the- 
atro. Its theory atil] is that what cannot be done can 


be sald, what cannot be said can be sung, and what 
cannot be sung can be danced. 

Only out of such a constituency could have come 
the poetic priest Renan, able to lay before the world 
such a dramatic drama aa that which half-scandalizes, 
half-amuses his readers. It is that the advance of 
science will be such that at length & few savants will 
combine and compel the obedience of the millions by 
threatening, if they rebel, to blow the earth to atoms! 
M. Renan had evidently been meditating on Thomas- 
sen, and Imagined the earth as a ship floating through 
space with a group of acientific dynamitologists on 
board. But the cynical dreamer knows that it fe per- 
fectly safe to tell his dream to Paris, for the Belleville 
ouvriers would be willing to be blown up themselves 
lf their tyrants should also be blown up,—always pro- 
vided it were done spectacularly, terminating with a 
brilliant feu d'artifice: up to this time, however, 
the crafty politicians of France have been able to 
rule Paris by the easy plan of ee ee 
displays, and making scenic felicities cheaper than 
bread and meat. The attempt of the late emperor to 
vary the amusement with a grand military drama was 
hailed with delight in the firat act. The plece cost 
too much, and was not a success, but with better 
actora a similar variation has several times suc- 
ceeded. But that the attempt had to be made is 
stgnificant, as showing that although the theory I have 
been stating is true, it is only true up to a certain ex- 
tent. Even conserve of roses cloys at last. I da not 
know whether the present rulers of France have con- 
eciously taken a leaf out of the late imperial drama or 
not, but it ＋ oe to me that during none of the 
last seven or ie of the Empire was there a 
freer rein given to the pleasures of the people than 
now. The notorious Jardin Mabille has been broken 


1917 this season, by reason of the fact that the whole 


amps d’Elysées ia turned, every evening, into a 
free exhibition of much the same character. If any 
one wishes to see the can-can it is only necessary to 
pay a franc or two at the entrance of one of the open- 
air spectacles, whose ten thousand lamps now fringe 
with light that avenue along which the Prusslans 
marched the other day, when they became masters 
of the city called Beautiful. For a few pennies all 
the gamins of Parie can see the Twelve Danish Beau- 
ties displaying their charms in diaphanous dresses in 
one place, or the Chiarini Marble Ladies in another. 
The boulevards and shops are more brilliant than be- 
fore the war. The Parisian merry-go-round, actual 
and allegorical, does not pause long enough for the 
people to think of Versailles and what goes on there. 

ough the time must come when it will pause, and 
the people will find out why the capital of France 
hie Deen f fixed at that distance, by the constitution, 
un 3 


While Paris has been amusing Itself, and reading 
on Its walls every day the words which no govern- 
ment dares to erase, liberts, égalité, fraternité,” the 
so-called French Republic has given up real power 
over the nation to the one party which is united—the 
clerical party. There are in ce forty thousand 
priests, and they act as one man. Orleanists, legiti- 
miste, imperialists, republicans, may divide into 
rights, and lefts, and centres, but the priesthood knows 
no division, and they are absolute masters of the 
situation. In an interview which I had with Prince 
Napoleon, he was conveying an impression of how 
very different Corsica was from France generally, 
and he could not describe it in a more startling way 
than by mentioning that though the priesthood, as a 
body, voted against him, two or three priests actually 
came to him and sald, We mean to vote for you, but 
we vote as citizens, not aa priesta." Prince Napo- 
leon added: Tou see, therefore, Corsica is not 
prlest-ridden.““ 

This term, priest-ridden,“ is rather vague, Just 
now, when so many in America are trying to reverse 
the effect of that blow which our fathers struck at 
ecclesiastical power over the State, It may be well to 
give some succinct statement of what the term used 
really means In France, The Church has now ex- 
clusive power to grant degrees. This means that It 
is solely by a vote of Catholic priesta that a young 
man can get his degree, either as a physician ora 
lawyer. It was formerly in these professions that 
freedom of thought flourished; but now no student 
can be admitted to the bar or to the practice of 
medicine, unless he has satisfied a theological faculty 
as to his Orthodoxy, Thus the matter stands by the 
recent vote of the Senate. At a stroke, all the great 
paths of preferment are placed under control of 
priests, except only the army. But even here the 
priests have the highest power, by reason of their 
prestige in possessing such gen influence, It le 
an actual fact, that no poor young man in France can 
marry an heiress, however moderate her fortune, 
unless he Srat secures the consent of the glrl's priest. 
It ie his business to take care that no money goes out 
of the Church, and the young suitor has to begin to 
undergo his crost-examination with the vicar before 
he asks consent of the parents. The priests rule 
over the women of France to such an extent that it 
isan opinion I have heard from one of the ablest 
Freneh stateamen living, that to give women votes in 
France would, since they number one mililon more 
than men, be equivalent to turning the Assembly 
into a Legislatufe of priests. 

Nor can there be any prospect of anything better, 
so long as the tone of even most literary men in 
France is that the vocation of women is to be pious 
and pretty,“ whilst this sudden throwing of the 
medical profession Into clerical hands bide fair to 
bind every household to the priest by a new fetter. 
Every youth now knows that ‘‘to get on“ means to 
be on good terma with the priest, and to keep the 
tongue Orthodox whether the heart be so or not. So 
one may look out for that deluge of vipers which M. 
Toussennel prophesied would overrun France In the 


form of à double-tongued generation of students and 
professional men. outlook is felt to be sad by 
all the genuine republicans, and those I have met are 
in more distress for thelr country than at the close 
of the war. Marshal MacMahon’s intellectual im- 
becilitvy has placed the main power in the hands of 
his wife, a flery Orleanlet in her sympathies and an 
intriguing Roman Catholic. She is coarse, mascu- 
line, talented, energetic, and is the central power 
around whom such reactioniste as Dufaure, etc., 
cluster. 

However, the republicans of the Assembly are 
very strong men, and they mean to make a hard 
fight to recover the gropnd just loat,—that is, to re- 
cover from the Church its despotic control over pro- 
fessional degrees. What one most hears of now is 
“the grand confllet, —that is, the conflict between 
the Assembly and that infernal Senate, which no 
French radical can ever forget was sprung upon 
«France in the name and by the example of the 
United States. The men whom universal suffrage, 
working through vast constituencies, has elected to 
the French Assembly are such as may be taken into 
account when the philosophy of -the right electoral 
power Is to be settled. In the cities, the largest 
arrondissements have always chosen the best man 
intellectually, and, as a rule, the best man morally. 

It is within my onal knowledge that John 
Stuart Mill and Louis Blanc once had a long consul- 
tation on this matter of suff. Mr, Mill held that 
there ought to be some gradation of electoral power, 
by which every man should have s vote, but a more 
learned man should have two votes, a professor three, 
a statesman four, and so on, Louis Blanc said to 
him thatif he (Mr. Mill) should go into a popular 
meeting of six hundred comparatively ignorant men, 
and should explain to them the lesues of their vote 
and convince them how they ht to vote, he (Mill 
would thereby have and would cast six bund 
votes. M. Blanc contended that Nature had deter- 
mined all the gradations of political influence and 
yowa, and I believe that Mr. Mill was afterwards 

nclined to regard his view of degrees with lesa 
confidence. In the last elections it was abundanti 
proved that the workingmen of Paris were resolv 
to have great men as their representatives. Some of 
the eminent left-wing republicana came to the con- 
clusion that It might be a j pa advantage to have 
a laboring man in the Assembly, and an ouvrier 
named Quinet, having appeared as a candidate, the 
eminent men withdrew from that arrondissement 
(the thirteenth) in favor of the laborer. But it made 
no difference, The workingmen, who entirely con- 
trolled the election, refused to vote for their own 
comrade, Quinet, and elected in hia place one of 
the eminent, scholarly radicals who had withdrawn. 
Next to the compact unity of the priesthood, the 
Bonapartiste possess the most combined force, and 
though they are comparatively few, they are still 
formidable, es y alnce the recent triumph of 
their natural allies, the clericals. It is plain the gov- 
erment does not regard them as a party which has 
ceased to be formidable, and hesitates to break with 
them. Here is one little pee of this: Having not 
been in Paris before this for two years, I have been 
surprised to find that some of the finest streets still 
preserve their Imperlallstle names, one being named 
after the Empress, another after the Empire, a third 
after the Duke de Morney, etc. On inquiring for 
the reason of thie, I find that repeated protestations 
against the retention of such names have been made 
by allthe municipal bodies, but that the Prefet had 
refused to change them, The protesting bodies are 
elected by the people, the Prefet is appointed by the 
government, and is responsible to them. The power 
over street nomenclature in each department is 
vested in its Prefet, but It ie known to be impossible 
for such an officer to act without sanction of the gov- 
ernment in sach a matter as the retention of these 
imperiallatic street names in a city where such names 
are ordinarily changed with even inconvenient rapid- 


ity. 
Still Paris is amusing itself and the world indefat- 
igably. Vive la bagatelle / 


Poetry. 


GIORDANO BRUNO: 
BURNT FEB. 17, 1600. 


Full high-advanced, Truth's banner bright he boro 
In a still priestly age, which fagots piled 
Around the Sons of Light, whose spirits soar, 
By fires ecclesiastic, undefiled, 
Into the heaven of fame, whence rule they pow 
The realm of thought with sovereign, kingly sway, 
Hlerophants of Truth, before them bow 
The nations,—giadly their bebests obey. 
Immortal Bruno! haply yet will stand 
Over the ruins of the Roman Baal, 
Whose minions burnt thy flesb, thy statue grand, 
For full enfranchised times and men to hall, 
When hierarchies proud no more can bind 
With slavish dogmas 6'on the common mind. 
B. W. BALL. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 25, 

E. R. Spurrier, §3; H. Blanchard, $3; Isidor Bush, 
oonts; D. Furguson, I; Olive N. Frestan ; 
Whitney, $3.20; 8. P. Andrews, 83.20; 
Alan Green ; W. M. Mackay, 


Stlekney, $3; G. E. Corbin, $1.20; Henrietta e 
Wilkin ; J h Treat, $3; John A. Todd, $2; Q. 
Fraunatein, $5.30; T. Bush, 80 gente; O. H. Green, $3; 
60 cents; A. W. Cadman, 75 centa; Staffo: 
$2.75; B. O. Gale, 25 conta; W. H. Ovington, ; 
. Platt, $3.20; Robert Davis, $3; P. ebury, of 
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REMOVAL. 


On and after October 1, 1876, the 
publication office of THE INDEX will 
be No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Office hours will be from 40 A. I. to 
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PAINE BUST SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Acknowled, August 31,. 
A Friend in New York...... 00 
E. C, Darling, lends in 2.00 
Jos. Vork an lends in Mer in Mesdviiie, 10.00 
G. Macgill, Baltimore. 5.00 
$1211.08 


CARRIER BURNHAM KILGORE, Ch. Com. Phil. L. L. 
605 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 18, 


ALL FRIENDS to the “Paine Bust’ enterprise will 
rejoice at its successful conclusion, as shown by the 
above report. The sum proposed has now been 
raised. Mrs. Kilgore writes: I presume the enclosed 
report of the Paine fund is the final report of 
moneys, I shall, of course, make a report of its pres- 
entation. Mr, Kilgore has seen the Mayor, and he 
promises to lay the communication before the Coun- 
cil when they meet, which Js about the ninth of Oc- 
tober. If more moneys are sent, I shall accept them 
until Mr. Morse’s own contribution [of $100] is made 
up. This le right.“ To this last suggestion we 
heartily say amen; and we congratulate the liberals 
on this highly gratifying termination of their efforts. 
Now it will be seen whether the city of Philadelphia 
will honor Itself by cordially accepting this mark of 
honor to Thomas Paine. 


AN UNKNOWN friend sends us an extraordinary ex- 
tract, simply marked on the margin, “Victor Jacque- 
mont’s Letters, 1824.“ It is characterized by all the 
mental vigor of De Tocqueville, who nowhere exhib- 
ite a superior insight. Although the allasion to 
Franklin’s name is not strictly correct to-day, M. 
Jacquemont understands American religion far better 
than most Americans do. The paseage le as fol- 
lows: There le, In fact, a State religion in the 
United States. Instead of being the Catholic com- 
munlon as in France, or the Episcopal as in England, 
it is the Christian religion in the widest acceptation 
of the word; but that matters little. Here, as else- 
where, the religion of the greater number lays down 
the law for the minority, and oppresses it, Moreover 
in Europe—at least In France—these absurd and ty- 
rannical laws have no other defender than a few offi- 
cials who st heart despise them; whereas in the 
United States the greater part of the population, from 
zeal or from hypocrisy, sees to their observance. .. . 
In country where the majority la religious, and 
where that majority disposes of all official appoint- 
ments, any man who has political ambition is obliged 
to seem religious. Every career would be closed to 
an honest man if he were a philosopher—or, as they 
call It here, an infidel. Such is the execrable hy- 
pocrisy which poisons this society that the name of 
Franklin is scarcely ever mentioned because Franklin 
was an infidel! However, these odious and absurd 
prejudices, belng instilled into children from their 
earliest age, regulate the sincere religious opinions of 
the masses, and make them religions. Perhaps you 
may fancy that American society is better on that 
account? Indeed itis not. What I have seen in the 
United States has made me relinguish an opinion 
which you, I belleve, hold: that religious ideas may 
be useful instruments for moralizing mankind. I 
have long been disposed to think so myself, but I 
have ceased to think so now.” 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, Taz INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mall -ist, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to Increase its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the Important cause it 


represents. 


THE SECHET OF UNION. 


Why is it that liberal societies and organizations 
are wont to have so frail and brief a tenure of life? 
The fact is evident enough to those who have 
watched the fortunes of such societies during the 
past ten or twenty years, Multitudes of them have 
come up like mushrooms to disappear again as 
quickly. What lo the matter? Is it because, as the 
Orthodox exultingly infer, liberal principles and lib- 
eral religion are not really adapted to the wants of 
hnmanity—do not contain the seeds of social perma- 
nence—fail altogether to minister to the deeper crav- 
Inge of the human soul and to the deeper necessities 
of human society? If that la the reason, then lib- 
eral principles are false and liberal religion is a delu- 
sion. Shall we believe this? If so, Catholicism is 
to be the final goal of every trath-loving spirit; and, 
as extremes are sald to meet at last, Rome ís destined 
to swallow up Reason. 

That conclusion is not what observation and ex- 
perience and reflection have taught us. The lesson 
ia quite a different one. We believe, on the contrary, 
that the force of liberaliem has spent itself hitherto 
in fostering an extreme individualism, to the compar- 
ative neglect of the social side of human natu-e. It 
has manifested itself dieproportionately in one direc- 
tion. It has been centrifugal, and not sufficiently 
centripetal. It has fostered diversity rather than 
unity, not because this Is necessarily characteristic 
of liberalism, but because men are seldom liberals In 
the present state of human development without 
being stronger on the Intellectual than on the social 
side of their natures, But there is nothing necessary 
In this, In the long run, freedom will prove produc- 
tive of a far finer fellowship than ever grew out of 
subservience to authority. Time will yet exhibit a 
Commonwealth of Man far nobler, and aweeter, and 
stronger than any posaible Church of Christ. 

It lo because liberal societies as euch have hitherto 
been deficient in public spirit, anconsecrated by a 
common self-dedication to the needs of the race, alto- 
gether too much wrapped up in themselves and too 
little absorbed in purposes which embrace the whole 
community, that they have proved so ephemeral. It 
is the missionary spirit which has given to the 
Church all ite vitality. Juat eo long as its creed can 
create that, and fire individuals with a supreme con- 
tempt for their own happiness in comparison with 
the cause of Christ, so long will the Church thrive, 
and so long ought it to thrive. There is no miracle 
about It; the secret le an open one. Whoever loves 
humanity above himself, even though it be in the 
ignorant way of a creed-worshipper, proves himself 
the moral superior of any man who (ae a highly 
gifted thinker once phrased his confession to us) 
does not care a damn for his fellow-eltlzene.“ De- 
votion to untversal ends just as surely draws men to- 
gether as gravitation aggregates atoms; and liberal- 
lsm will create a host of social organizations the very 
instant that it becomes conscious of a universal com- 
mon work to do, and responds worthily to the high 
obligations such a work imposes. 

Now the work of the Liberal League is exactly 
such a work as that, for it grows necessarily out of 
the very heart of the liberal principle itself. It is es- 
sentially a public work, and will appeal to nobody 
whose soul is too small to take In the length, breadth, 
and depth of a vast public purpose. The separation 
of Church and State underlles every one of the spe- 
cial reforms about which men and women busy them- 
selves to-day; not one of them can succeed, if the 
State le bound down by the creed or subject to the 
control of the Church. So long as the apirit of eccle- 
sissticism dominates the national Mfe, just so long 
are human reason and conscience struggling In vain 


to find scope for their own free expansion—knocking 


their brains out against a prison-wall of adamantine 
strength. The separation of Church and State, In 
the vast sense of the Liberal League movement, ia 
the re-habilitation of the human soul iteelf—its resto- 
ration to the dignity of self-ownership; for no citizen 
af anenslaved State is free. If he fancies himself 
free merely because his own individual legs or arms 


are not separately manacled, he only befools himself 
and excites the secret derision of his master, who is 
quite willing to humor his infatuation. Humanity 
will- never know what life in liberty really o, until 
the chain of its great collective bondage ia at last 
broken; and it Is self-consecration to the task of abol- 
ishing this bondage, for the sake of the glorious life 
that shall ensue, which le the soul of the Liberal 
League movement. Depend upon it, whenever the 
inspiration of thie mighty purpose has once fairly 
streamed into the now torpid liberalism of America, 
Liberal Leagues will start into existence like the 
leaves of the forest in the spring sunshine; for it ls 
the veritable ‘enthusiasm of humanity.” 

Next week we shall publish with comments the 
plan of local organization which has been carefully 
matured, in order to be submitted to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of liberals who discern both the 
ideal greatness and the practical feasibility of the 
Liberal League. We believe that the combined sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness of this plan will win 
for it many friends, 


FREE POLITICS. 


I see that one, at least, of the readern of TRE Ix- 
DEX objects to “political articles“ and discontinuss 
his paper in consequence of the recent political dis- 
cussions in its columns. None of us, I suppose, 
would Uke to see our INDEX turned into a partisan 
political sheet; but that any one who has understood 
the principles of free religion should not percelve that 
those principles inevitably touch social and political 
problems, is indeed strange. In the times of the 
anti-slavery conflict, it was the most timid conserva- 
tiem that used to cry out against the introduction of 
the subject of slavery into the pulpit, and {nto eccle- 
siastical gatherings, on the plea that religion was an 
affair by Itself and had nothing to do with politica. 
But it was the glory of free and liberal thinkers that, 
as a class, they claimed that religion was not a mere 
matter for Sunday and the church and the plous 
newepaper, but something that concerned the daily 
conduct of men and women and that ought to enter 
into al) the relations of human life, whether domes- 
tic, social, or political. 

And that certainly seems a very narrow view both 
of religion and politics which doss not see that they 
blend together in their practical results. "The separa- 
tion of Church and State is avery different thing 
from the separation of religion, rightly understood, 
from political action. To separate Church and 
State is to emancipate the State and politics from the 
authority of certain instituted creeds and rites, in 
order that, so far as government ia concerned, religion 
may be left a free matter of Individual conviction and 
character; but the more religion becomes a matter of 
individual conviction and character, and the less it fs 
bound by formal beliefa and observances—that lu, 
the more free It becomes,—the more thoroughly will 
It enter into political motives and doings and identify 
itself with all the practical affairs of life. Authori- 
tative religion means allegiance, first of all, to cer- 
tain beliefs and forms and churches, Free religion 
means, first and always, with whatever beliefs and 
institutions it may be associated, practical allegiance 
to the highest ideal of living. Whatever else it may 
mean, It must mean at least the dutiful following of 
truth, the practical observance of reason, right, 
honor, justice, love, in all the relations of human so- 
ciety. One of the direct results of free religion, there- 
fore, must be free politica. 

And is anything more needed In our day for the 
purification and reform of politics, than just this free 
individual application of the highest principles of 
reason and right to political problems? The bane of 
our politics is partisanship; not necessarily party-or- 
ganization, but partisanship,—the spirit that eubordi- 
nates truth to party expediency, reason to passion, 
principle to policy, honesty and candor to party-vic- 
tory. There is sectarianism, bigotry, intolerance, the 
pressure and yoke of authority in politics as in relig- 
fon; and not a few of the evils that affilct modern 
politics spring from the fact thet party is worshipped 
before political truth and integrity. We need the 
same freedom, the same emancipation of thought and 
resson, in respect to political action, that we claim 
and are striving for in religion. 

And I know of no question on which free and ra- 
tional thinking independent of all party bias or party 
claims to authority, is more needed than on this 
question of secular or sectarian schoole—or the whole 
question of the relation of our government to relig- 
jon which ia so rapidly coming to the front in our 
politics. The politicians, it is evident, do not yet look 
at the question as anything but a party foot-ball. 
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They are studying only how to hit it so as to win for 
their side the moat votes by It. But I have yet to 
see on the part of any politician, in Congress or out, 
any speech that Indicated either a mental or moral 
appreciation of the nature of the question. They 
are indifferent to the question except aa it affects 
party-supremacy, They manifest in the matter no 
mental conviction, no moral earnestness; and tha 
very objectionable religious amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution came very near passing the Senate 
recently, because of this subserviency to party rather 
than to freethought and conscience. 

For one, I am glad that the editor of Taz INDEX 
is striving to arouse people to independent thought 
on this great question. He does not ask them to con- 
form their action to his thinking, but to lift thia 
question up ont of the mire of party-policy into 
the clear atmosphere of truth and right. All things 
considered, I donot agree with his conclusion that it is 
wisest to make this the first issue in the coming Presi- 
dential vote, but I do agree with him as to the impor- 
tance of an immediate rational consideration of the 
subject. W. J. P, 


— — —— 
“THE BIBLE AND WOMAN'S RIGHTS,” 


With great pleasure we give place to the following 
letter from Mrs. Stanton, in reply to Mr. Hoover's 
recent letter addressed to her:— 


To THe EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Bir,—At the Inauguration of the woman’s auffrage 
movement, the Bible was constantly quoted by clergy- 
men in their pulpits, and In our conventions, against 
the demands for woman’s equality. 

Instead of being frightened with the unctuous 
“thus saith the Lord,” echoed on every side, women 
began with new zeal and discrimination to study the 
Bible for themselves, and In due time were fully able 
to rout thelr opponents with their own weapons, 
At a woman’s convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1853, the Bible argument was exhaustively discussed. 
William Lloyd Garrison, being one of the principal 
speakers, had shown conclusively that it could be 
fairly interpreted on the side of justice, liberty, and 
equality. A clergyman present became so exasperated 
with his calm, complacent exposition of Scriptare 
truths, in opposition to his own narrow dogmatism, 
that, on meeting him in the street, he caught Mr. 
Garrison by the nose and shook him violently, much 
to his astonishment and discomfort. 

In reading a letter in Tux INDEX of Sept. 7, ad- 
dressed to me, contalning a column of quotations 
from our Protestant Scriptures to show the profound 
contempt all those writers had for women, accusing 
me of “groping in the ashes of the dead past, and 
throwing sops to the Orthodox Cerberus,’’ because, 
forsooth, I had claimed the Bible on the alde of 
human equality, I felt, Mr. Editor, very much as I 
imagine Mr. Garrison did when seized by the Rey, 
Dr. Nevin, of Cleveland, Ohio; not that I was 
violently shaken by your correspondent in my 
opinions, for I still feel quite sure I am right. 

The Bible, like our Declaration of Independence, 
United States Constitution, and system of jurispru- 
dence, is susceptible of various Interpretations, and if 
we yield our opponents what they claim, that all 
these authorities which bind the world’s conscience 
establish man’s right to tyrannize over woman, where 
can we rest the moral lever with which to lift the 
masses into higher creeds, and codes, and customs? 
I ponder the letter and breathe in the apirit of our 
famous Declaration of Independence, and feel that 
ite broad principles can shield and protect the rights 
of all humanity. 

It is vain that men tell us that Ita authors had no 
thought of woman.“ 

Those universal sentiments of liberty, echoed and 
reschoed round the world, cannot be recalled,—their 
power revoked or limited to any one class of man- 
kind. So men may quote and argue on certain 
sections and articles of the Constitution, to prove 
that the fathers never meant liberty for women” ; 
but in these firet hours of inspiration, having 
achieved independence for themselves, they uttered 
sublime truths of universal application, that neither 
reason nor sophistry can explain away. 

Again: the general principles of our system of 
jurisprudence provide absolute justice for all alike; 
and yet the special legislation for woman is cruel 
and oppressive. 

The fact that one can quote volumes of unjust 
laws from the statute books of every State in the 
Union does not prove our theorles of justice false 
and valueless, and make it our duty to throw Black- 
stone, Story, and Kent to the winds. 

Even so with the Bibles of all nations; their fun- 


damental principles and declarations are of universal 
import, just for all times and latitudes, and, rightly 
interpretéd, are in favor of human freedom and equal- 
ity, Ik isolated texts here and there are opposed to 
these underlying principles, we must let the texts go 
for what they were worth at the time uttered, and 
balance them with others directly opposed ; but to re- 
pudiate the eternal truths that have been echoed 
through the ages in the Scriptures of all peoples and 
countries robs the reformer of one of the strong arms 
of power by which to move the masses. Your corre- 
spondent says: The men that wrote the Bible never 
dreamed of woman’s rights.“ Galatians III., 28, 
proves the contrary: There le neither Jew nor 
Greek, there Js neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in Christ Jeaus,” 

II there were nothing in the Bible but the Golden 
Rule, I should claim it on the side of woman suf- 
frage, If Deborah and Huldah were the only char- 
acters to illustrate the spheres woman had the right 
to enter, I should consider Paul’s strictures answered 
by their example. If I had the time and patience to 
copy them, I could double and triple the texts your 
correspondent quotes on the other side of the ques- 
tion. But it le as absurd to study the Bible with a 
concordance as it would be to read history with a dic- 
tionary, or explore the solar system with a micro- 
acope. But to give you one example of his quota- 
tlons: For the creation of woman, he goes to Gene- 
als II., 21, where woman Is formed from a rib. It is 
easily seen why men gravitate to that view of wom- 
an’s advent into the world, 

They think, no doubt, with Paul, that, as man was 
created first, as the woman was of the man, therefore 
her place should be one of subordination; forgetting 
that the historical fact has been reversed ever since, 
and the man has been of the woman. Therefore, ac- 
cording to that logic, his place should be one of sub- 
ordination evermore. 

However, thie view of the creation of the race is 
regarded by all thinking minds as a mere allegory, 
opposed to common sense; and the more scientific 
view of the great event is given in Genesis i., verses 
26, 27, 28. In this account man and woman are a si- 
multaneous creation, invested with equal dominion 
over all living things, Here the first title-deed of 
this green earth was given alike to the sons and 
daughters of God, and not one word is said of man 
having dominion over woman. And after this crown- 
ing work was completed, and our progenitors placed, 
according to the record, in conditions of complete 
equality, the whole panorama of creation being criti- 
cally and complacently surveyed, it was pronounced 
very good. Respectfully yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE, 


The subjoined letter written by a gentleman of 
large influence in political circlea, whose intimate re- 
lation to leading Republicans all over the country en- 
titles his views to the most careful consideration, will 
be sure to interest our readers. He takes a hopeful 
view of the probable action of Congress on the School 
Amendment, ‘when again introduced, as it will be at 
the coming session. But he reste hia hope on a 
‘faith’ that ‘‘no effort will be spared upon the part 
of those who have this matter at heart to have it 
Tightly and intelligently understood.“ The universal 
circulation of the ‘‘Patriotic Address“ of the National 
Liberal Leagua, and the increased circulation of TRR 
In Dx by the efforts of its friends, ia certainly an 
effective, and we believe the most effective, manner 
of securing the needed popular enlightenment on the 
great question now at issue, Without such popular 
enlightenment, the passage of a measure embodying 
the worst feature of the Christian Amendment next 
winter seems to us as certain as anything in the fut- 
ure can be. Can you serve your country in any wiser 
way? 

The writer of this letter fully appreciates the alt- 
nation; and it is encouraging to find that religions 
freedom and equality have at least one sincere friend 
among those whose opportunities of service are great. 
We share his hope that the needed efforts“ will be 
made, and trust that the staunch van-guard of INDEX 
readers will not be behindhand at this hour. One of 
them promptly ordered a thousand copies of the 
“Patriotic Addresa” at his own expense, and many 
others have also ordered large packages. The Christ- 
fan Statesman, the Christian Amendment advocate 
and organ of the National Reform Association, is 
sent by the hundred to public men at the expense of 
friends of that nefarious project; why cannot dis- 
interested liberals do as much for TRR INDEX and 
the equal justice it represents? Every Congressman 


should have this paper sent to him regularly, and 
every other man whose position or ability makes his 
influence felt. There Is here a great opportunity of 
popular ‘‘enlightenment,”’ and true it is, as the writer 
of this letter well points out, that on popular en- 
lightenment“ alone must this great issue depend. 
But here ls the letter:— 
COLUMBUS, Ohio, Sept. 11, 1876, 

Francis E. ABBOT, Esq. : 

Dear Sir,—The pressure of a large correspondence, 
and other responsibilities connected with the politi- 
cal campaign now in progress, has prevented upon 
my part a further interchange of views with you 
upon the status of the school question, as affected by 
the recent action of Congress, The gratifying news 
reached me on the way West, immediately after our 
harried interview at Boston, that Congress had ad- 
journed without the passage of the resolution for the 
submission of the Senate Amendment to the people, 
The duty now to be discharged is the enlightenment 
of public opinion, to the end that the amendment 
upon this subject, when again introduced, as it will 
be at the coming session of Congress, shall be all it 
ought to be, 

My conviction is clear and decided that no amend- 
ment to the Constitution will ever recelve the sanc- 
tion of Congress, which is In any respect unjust, un- 
fair, or reactionary in the estimation of any portion 
of our people, however limited thelr number. I 
„pavo an abiding faith upon this point, and I take oec- 
"casion to express it here, for mutual encouragement, 
It le a faith, however, which, as I am obliged to con- 
fess, rests largely upon the fact that no effort will be 
spared upon the part of those who have this matter 
at heart to have it rightly and intelligently under- 
stood by all who are called upon to act with refar- 
ence to it, by the members of Congress themselves, 
and by influential and controlling minds among their 
constituents throughout the country. 

It is evident from the debate upon the subject In 
the Senate, that the main objectionable feature of 
the proposed amendment—+erious, radical, and un- 
true to the spirit of the Constitution as it was—es- 
caped attention. Wide-ranging, elaborate, and ear- 
neat as the discussion was (leading Senators of both 
political parties taking part in it repeatedly), the only 
allusion to the question of the Bible ln the schools 
was an inquiry as to what Bible the proviso clause 
contemplated, and the reply that it might be indiffer- 
ently the Protestant or the Douay version; and a 
statement that the clause was only negative and non- 
prohibitory In its effect, It ie not at all satisfactory 
to say that there was evidently a want of political 
discernment on the part of the Senate, as to the all- 
Important principle Involved in this proviso, Be this 
as it may, the fact is beyond question that a marked 
injustice to all among us who do not derive their re- 
ligtous faith from the teachings of either of the 
sources referred to was only obstructed and prevent- 
ed by the voten of Senatora who not only voted with 
no such purpose as this in view, but whose political 
affiliations, and in some instances whose direct and 
most earnest sympathies, are all with those who are 
strenuously opposed to all schools in which their own 
religious faith fe not taught, 

With respect to the position of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate upon the question it is not a little 
surprising that this particular point was so entirely 
overlooked. 

I am well-satisfied that the general sentiment of 
Republicans thronghout the country is decidedly 
In favor of an amendment that aball be open to no 
objection on this score by any one. This is the only 
course that is consistent with the nature of the Inter- 
est In the subject of our public schools, which has al- 
ways characterized the Republican party. With s 
very earnest desire that an amendment may be so 
framed that it shall be free from every reasonable 
objection whatever, I have embraced every proper 
opportunity which has offered since the adjournment 
of Congress to present the subject for the considera- 
tion of our leading Republicans residing in various 
parts of the country, and I have not met as yet any 
one whose preference is not in favor of an amend- 
ment strictly of this description. 

I trust, when the occasion recurs for Congressional 
action upon the subject, we shall have such action 
as will fully accord with the wise and just tolerance 
and the enlightened spirit of absolute impartiality 
with which the Constitution itself was established by 
our forefathers, and with which its integrity has 
hitherto sacredly been maintained by those who have 
undertaken to enlarge or to define more clearly ita 
provisions. à 

Very traly, 

P. S.—My hasty note is not written for THE In- 
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DEX”; but, if all or any portion of it will subserve 
the good cause by insertion, do not hesitate to make 
each use uf it as you think best, withholding the 
name of the writer, as is my preference under present 
eircomstances. 

Reading yesterday the proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Meeting of the Free Religions Association, I 
‘was impressed with the singular completeness and 
beauty of statement with which the Secretary, in two 
brief, concisa paragraphs, on pages 14 and 16, under 
The heading ‘‘Breadth of the Association,” tells the 
whole story of the purpose of the Association. I 
read and re-read it, and read it again to my wife. 
The question is often asked by letters of inquiry to 
Tue INDEX, and often ably answered What is the 
object of the Association? What do you propose to 
accomplish by its instrumentalities?” I am Inchned 
to make the suggestion to you to place these two 


paragraphs, as a standing answer to the inquiry, in 


every number of THE INDEX, on its first page, ss a 
preface or introduction to its contents, 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


From every direction come gratifying reports of in- 
business activity, and the monotonous wall 
of “hard times“ appears to be almost stilled. Thie 
increased activity, moreover, is not a result of specu- 
lation, nor Is it the feverish result of additional infla- 
tion, but arlsea from the normal operation of the 
laws of trade. In many departments, the imm 
over-production of stock, which was the princip 
of the long depression following the panic, has 
n consumed, and there la now, therefore, a health- 
fal demand for reproduction. In consequence of this 
demand, wool, for instance, has advanced in price, re- 
— * nearly twenty-five per cent. many cotton and 
woollen mills, long silent, are agaln in operation; 
and some of the Eastern companies have already add- 
ed ten per cent. to the wages of operatives. Coal has 
mot risen in price, and another auction sale of one 
hundred thousand tons is announced for the present 
week. Within a very few days, also, a wonderful 
change has taken place in the business of producing 
emde petroleum. Production for a long time past 
has not been equal to consumption, and the call for 
increased production has occasioned the starting of 
an extraordinary number of new wells, and the 
pumping of old wells to their fullest capacity. The 
sadden rise In the price of crude oll has placed an 
unex fortune in the pockets of many persons. 
It is evident, moreover, that England will need all 
the wheat we may be willing to spare, and a large ex- 
E trade is confidently anticipated. The crop of 
lan corn lo e and excellent In all parts of the 
country. Altogether, therefore, there ls abundant 
reason for belle that the long and painful period 
of business depression has come to an end, and al- 
though its effegts will not immedlately disa pear, 
they will cease to seem omnipresent and irremediable. 


Hell Gate ie, as is well known, the name of a por- 
ton of the East River alongside of the upper part of 
New York Ieland, or, more properly, of a dangerous 

on of the passage between the East River and 
Island Sound. The navigation of this channel 

‘has n much improved during recent years, but 
there still remained a bad ledge of rocks, mostly un- 
der water, stretching from Astoria on Long Island 
gat toward the New York shore. For seven years 
General Newton has now been engaged in an at- 
tempt to dispose of this ledge of rock by blowing it 
wp. To effect this purpose a shaft was sunk into the 
Jedge (of hard gneiss rock), and from this shaft radi- 
numerous tunnels, each tunnel belng fourteen 

feet in width and from seven to twenty-six feet in 
depth. These tannele were connected by galleries, 
and these by other cross-galleries, until at last there 
was left only an immense excavation covered bya 
roof of rock ten feet in thickness and nearly three 
acres in extent, the roof being e ee dy something 
less than two hundred pillars of rock. Above the 
roof of rock was a depth of water varying from noth- 
ing, or almost nothing, to over twenty feet. Into 
the excavation were closely packed, in numerous dis- 


tinct charges, over twenty-six tons, or fifty-three ` 


thousand pounds, of preparations of nitro glycerine, 
im the forms of dynamite, rend-rock, and vulcan pow- 
der. All the charges were connected by wires with 
an electric battery; water waa let into the excava- 
tion; and public notice given that this fearful mass 
of nitro-glycerine would be exploded on Sunday, the 


Mth instant, at precisely 2.50 o'clock, the hour of 


high tide. No such explosion, or anything analogous 
thereto, had taken place in the history of the world, 
and we may well believe that throughout this coun- 
try, as well as In Europe, news of the result was 
awaited with intense interest. Throughout New 
York City deep anxiety was added to the feeling of 
interest, many diamal prophets having predicted a 
terrible destruction of life and property. The result 
of the explosion, however, was exactly in accordance 
with the predictions of those having the affair in 
charge. The force of the ultro-glycerine in relation 
to the superincumbent mass of rock and water was 
calculated with remarkable precision, and the work 
of seven years became in an instant a wonderful suc- 
— General Newton has become the hero of the 
our. 


Theological bigots have a way of making their ap- 
Pearances at unexpected times and places, but no 
one could have imagined, in advance of the fact, that 
the explosion at Hell Gate could have been made an 


occasion fora ridiculous exhibition of religious nar- 
rowness. Among the celebrities of New York is the 
Hon. William E. Dodge, a wealthy lron-merchant, of 
highest respectability, an honorable and well-mean- 
ing man, the pet of ministers and sentimental re- 
formers, and President, we believe, of the Interna- 
tional Convention of Ev: ical Christians. With 
all hls excellencies, Mr. Di may be described as a 
besotted Christian, whose bigotry led him to write 
an extremely foolish letter to General Newton pro- 
testing against the firing of the mine on Sunday as 
an unnecessary ‘desecration of the Sabbath.“ But 
for once the bigot found his match, as appears from 
the following well-merited letter :— 
“HALLETT S Port, Sept. 23, 

“Me. WILLIAM E. Dover: 

Sir, —I received a communication from yon, dated 
Sept. 22, in which you decline an alleged invitation 
from me to witness the explosion at Hell Gate, on 
Sunday, the 24th inst. As you take a great deal of 
pains to go out of your way to violate the common 
courteales of social intercourse, I take this occasion 
to Inform you that I did not invite you, nor even 
know of your invitation until the receipt of your re- 
fusa! of acceptance. The truth le, I left the matter 
of invitation to the Chamber of Commerce and to 
Lieutenant Willard, United States Engineer, with in- 
structions to invite a certain number of gentlemen. 
I regret to find that in one case he has made a mis- 
take, 

Tour obedient servant, 
‘Jonny NEWTON, 
“Lieut. Col. Engineer.” 


Since the death of Custer, the ere against 
the Indians, as we have before intimated, has been a 
decided, and, as it appears at thie distance, a very un- 
necessary failure. ith whom the responsibility 
rests—with Generals Terry and Crook, or with thelr 
superior, General Sherman, or with the government 
ut Washington—we do not know, but the failure la 
none the less c shameful one. The Indian warriors, 
some of them in their war paint and with defiant 
speech, are now returning to the various agencies, 
and although they are formally disarmed and made 

laonere, they will of course be fed and sheltered 
faring the winter, and put In good condition for an- 
other massacre next spring. Meanwhile another In- 
dian uprising ie threatened on our Oregon frontier, 
and a commission has concluded the farce of a new 
treaty with the Ogallalla and Brale Sioux, the Chey- 
ennes and Arrapahoes at the Red Cloud Agency. 
The speeches made upon the occasion of signing the 
new treaty by Young-Man-Afrald, and Swift- Bear, 
and Little-Wound, and Red-Dog, and Big-Foot, and 
other chiefs with the absurd names which play eo im- 
portant a part in “dime” novels, are enough to con- 
vince any sane person of the utter folly of the whole 
poet . Each one signed evidently with full be- 

ef that thereby his extray, t demands upon the 
Great Father would be complied with, and ready, of 
course, to take the scalp of the first white man he 
may meet when assured that his unreasonable desires 
are not likely to be satisfied. 


Since the letters of Mr, Lewis H. Morgan upon the 
Indian Question, a brief abstract of which we gave in 
these columns, other letters phen the same subject 
have been written by Bishop Whipple, General M. A. 
Miles, and Mr. Thomas Sturgis. m these letters 
It ia evident that the country does not lack able and 
faithful men who thoroughly understand the Indlans 
and the method of treatment which should be applied 
to them. There is a remarkable aonanimity in the 
letters of these independent observers with regard to 
what should be done with the Indians, as well as 
with regard to the fatility and wickedness of our 
present methode of treatment. Bishop Whipple 
states that the present cost of each Indian p le 
$500,000, and the lives of ten soldiers. Mr. Sturgis 
writes that 'the policy that places two bodies of men 
in the field against each other, equipped by the same 
power, their rifles and ammunition supplied by the 
same work-shops, thelr provisions and blanketa 
atamped by the e . is of so puerile and 
suicidal a nature as to rejected by any reasoning 
mind of whatever shade of pro-Indlan or anti-Indlan 
feeling. The Indian is not a ward to be consulted, 
a child open to good Influences, to be tly led 
aright; but a lunatic, whose impulse is dangerous, 
and who must be restrained, but hose cure {s possi- 
ble, . If de be not allowed, by his own violence, to 
destroy himself and to injure us in the process.” 
Despite the rant of politicians like Logan, and the 
vaporings of sentimentalists like Seelye, the Indian 
should be made, first, to comprehend fully that which 
at present he has no belief in at all, namely, the 
overwhelming power of the government. Then 
should follow a strict enforcement of the reservation 
system, with such modifications aa may be necessary 
to convert the Iudlan gradually Into a atock-raiving, 
or pastoral, or agricultural, or factory-working being. 
Panics, and rifles, and ammunition should be taken 
away and positively forbidden them, being danger- 
ous articles for which they have no use whatever, 
thelr living being sssured by government; and, at 
the same time, the stricteat regard for law and order 
should be persistently inculcated. In thie, or some 
analogous manner, the Indian might at last be 
changed from a disgusting and dangerous savage into 
a decent and self-supporting and useful being. It is 
evident, at once, that this long-delayed and urgently 
important work cannot be done by those now having 
the Indian in charge. The first step must be the for- 
mation of a new Indian Department, or the transfer 
of the present Indian Bureau to the educated and ac- 
countable officers of the War Department. 


Judge Sinnott has written, upon request of Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt, a long and detailed reply to the 


income tax charges of the Times against Mr. Tilden. 
As Judge Sinnott was the confidential law clerk of 
Tilden during the whole period covered by the in- 
come-tax law, this reply may be accepted as that of 
Mr. Tilden himself. 6 Times’ statement consisted 
of thirteen dirtinct Items, which are taken up in 
order and considered by Judge Sinnott, who dec 

that twelve of the thirteen are wholly or mainly 
fictitious,” The ig Pn Sinnott will be accepted 
as conclusive by the friends of Tilden, and will be 
refused as inconclusive by those opposed to him. 
The Times, in its rejoinder, withdraws a few of the 
items, reiterates the larger number, and adds one 
more of importance, declaring that Tilden “has st- 
tempted to conceal perjury by falsehood, and to hide 
fraud by the arte of the pettifogger and shyster.’’ 
Without golng to the extreme of the Times, it must 
be admitted that Sinnott's explanation ia not thor- 
oughly satiefactory ; but perhaps the admission should 
also be made that from the complicated nature of 
Mr. Tilden’s business, a thoro y satisfactory ex- 
neg could not readily be furnished. We be- 
ieve, however, that a much better one could be 
made (on the supposition of Mr, Tilden’s innocence) 
than any yet given, and regret that it does not appear 
to be forthcoming, 


The condition of affairs in Servia and Turkey is 
by no means encouraging. The soldiers of Teherna- 
jeff's army haye taken advantage of the temporary 
cessation of hostilities to proclaim Prince Milan 
King of Servia, a defiant act which, under the circum- 
stances, can have no good affect. Mr. Disraeli, in 
defending the course of the English Government 
with reference to Turkey, states that ‘‘Servia in Its 
relation with the Porte violated every principle 
of honor and morality.” After speaking of what 
bas been done, he declares that the next step ia to 
settle the relatlons of the Porte with its Christian 
subjects, aud not attempt to drive the Turks out of 
Europe, which would lead to 4 general European 
war. It is evident that Servia does not really wish 
for peace, but desires to maintain her ground, If pos- 
sible, long enough to bring about the interference of 
other nations, 22 to gain her independance. 
Were it not for the Bal atrocities, however, it 
is difficult to understand how any nation could find 
a pretext for interfering with Turkey in her punish- 
ment of Servis. But these atrocities have been 80 
shocking that sympathy has been instinctively elected 
for the Servians who might be to similar 
barbarities. The Porte is earnestly urged by the 
powers to proclaim a formal armistice to succeed the 
temporary truce, but this he has thus far declined to 
do, unless the powers will first express some opinion 
upon his propositions for peace, which the powers 
have unanimously declined to do, and, as we write, 
the prospect for peace is à gloomy one. In the mean- 
time, Russian soldiers and officers continue to enter 
the Servian army in large numbers, the plague is re- 
yore to have broken ont among the Turks, and be- 

ore this reaches our readers, some important event, 
1 present beyond conjecture, may already have taken 
place. 


Communications. 


A SHORT METHOP WITH THE INFALL- 
LIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


Doubtless, when the Pope ie truly fulfilling the 
fanction of Supreme Pontifex, of Pontifex Maximus, 
he le infallible; for it is ouly when he makes no mis- 
takea that he Is ee that fonction. So every 
other man, when doing rightly his supreme devoir, is 
infallible, for the same reason, It is only when a man 
is off the tripod that he makes mistakes, because to 
make mistakes ia to be off the tripod, 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


CATHOLICS AND DEMOCRATS. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX!:— 

Will you permit a correction of a misstatement of 
my position on the Catholic question, in your com- 
menta on my letter in your issue of Sept. 14th, which 
might mislead those who did not or do not re- 
member, our original discussion ? 

I have never denied that the Democrata held cer- 
tain “relations’’ to the Catholics in this country 
which are not hald by the Republicans; or, in other 
words, that a large majority of Catholic voters side 
with the Democratic pert On the con „I ad- 
mitted that fact in my earllest letters on the Ohio con- 
test. What I did deny, and still deny, is that this 
“relation” between Catholics and the Democratic 
party la likely to Influence that great party in favor of 
a division of the school-fand, or in favorof any policy 
dangerous to the principle of complete religions free- 
dom. The Catholics naturally side with a party 
which is willing to treat them fairly and justly, in- 
stead of trusting a party which, as In Obio, is dom- 
inated by a bigoted Orthodox Protestant Influence, 
which insfsts on retaining the Protestant Bible in the 
public schools, and nominates for President a man 

ledged to sustain and perpetuate thie injustice. 

he bigoted blas of General Hayes is also indicated 
by the boasting announcement made by his friends 
that “he never visited a theatre in hia life.” 

That I am not alone in my view of the Catholic 
question, I call to witness a former editorial contrib- 
utor of THE INDEX, Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, whose views I find thus stated over his 
well-known initials :— 

“I must say again what I have long anid, that I 
belleve our liberals are making a serione mistake in 
policy, in leading themselves to revive the vohement 
anti-Catholic agitation of twenty yeare ago. At pres- 
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ent, the Cathotics, like the Jews, are virtually on our 
side, because their main claim is, like ours, to be let 
alone, and not have thelr children compelled to take 
in Protestant religious servicea against their will, 
rant thet the C Church would, if it had the 
power, demand m more than thia. As a matter 
of fact, there is not the slightest chance of ita ha 
the power; so strong an anent is the anti- 
Catholic prejudice that an desigas of that Church 
are gure, at any time, to defeated by belng un- 
masked, That question will take care of itself, For 
liberals to join in the ‘No Popery’ excitement ls sim- 
ply to throw the country back on the old Protestant 
ground—‘the Bible in the schools,’—as = defensive 
measure against the very dangers the Liberals have 
been so ardently depicting. It le In precisely this 
way that the ‘Religious Amendment’ became trans- 
formed ; it was brought in under a false cry, the ‘No 
Popery’ cry; and It presently took a form that 
alarmed its inventors. I do not know that the 
‘Christian Amendment’ people had much to do with 
this; if they did, they were wise in their generation. 
They must have smiled to see liberals alding in their 
work, by becoming tll®erals against the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and 80 bringing on a battle under the old 
flags and on the old ground.“ 

I am certain that we all earnestly desire the same 
end, the absolute secularization of the government in 
all ita branches; thereby rendering it, not godless as 
our opponents falsely assert, but more truly godly, 
or ke, by removing out of the way the petty lit- 
tle personal and — Aet images and definitions of 
Deity which each sect sets up, and would command 
us all to bow down and wore. Íp. Wherein we differ 
is simply in respect ta the best, fairest, and speedicst 
means of securing this and, Perhaps only the event 
can determine which of us le right. I am 
willing to ablde by the event. I submit, however, 
that it is not a matter of trivial importance that we 
—9— the right way, and pursue our object stead- 
tastly to the speedlest possible conclusion. There- 
fore I object to the enap-jndgment that I am enam- 
ored of an unreal phantasm,” that I “delade my- 
self,” or that I “fondly imagine” things that are not. 
Let us fairly and honestly discuss the question, and 
let the event determine. I submit that the action of 
the Senata on the school amendment, {te indoraement 
2 the New York Republican convention and those 

other States, and the nomination of Hayes, are 
significant indications of the correctness of my view. 

You say that I do not ‘read THE INDEX aright” 
when I insinuate that “denonnce unjustly all 
Democrats and all Catholics.” Yetin the very same 
paragraph you assume to declare that ‘there la no 
auch thing as liberal Catholiclam. There are liberals 
at heart (more or less) who stay nominally in the 
Church; but they are not Catholics, and have no in- 
fluence whatever on the course puraued by the 
Church.“ 

1 submit, in reply, that these “‘liberala at heart” 
who “‘stay nominally in the Church” still partake of 
its commanion, and themselves claim to be Catholics. 
No power in the Church assumes to excommunicate 
them for their liberal views. By what authority, 
then, does the editor of THE INDEX assume to do 807 
To ment an escape from the charge that you de- 
nounce all Catholics unjustly” on snch a plea seems 
to me a quibble unworthy your usual fair and logical 
treatment of a question. 

I am glad you intend to cast a ‘‘conacience vote” for 
President. But the query suggests itself, How ls 
this to be done? e cannot vote for President 
directly; only through casting our votes for Presiden- 
tial electors, Will the editor of Tax INDEX meet in 
convention and nominate s full set of electors for 
Massachusetts, and vote for them? I, too, desire to 
cast a “conscience vote.“ If none other were cast by 
any citizen, the country would be the better for it. 

í am no partisan defender of the Democrats. 
Nothing can exceed the contempt which I feel for 
the manner in which the Democratic newspapers 
have attacked our friend Colonel Ingersoll for his re- 
ligious views. Though not sympathizing with his 
extreme partisan defence of the Republican party, or 
his support of Heyes, I attended his recent meeting 
at Cooper Union, New York, purely ont of condem- 
nation for this spirit of religious bigo His brave 
words for religious liberty were but coldly received; 
while his claim that the Republican party had done 
“no act for which we need ba ashamed—not one,— 
not one,“ was applauded to the echo, Surely, the 
Democrats do not lack agate In reply to his in- 
discriminate landation the party in power, that 
they need to descend to petty and contemptible ap- 
peals to religions prejudice and bigotry, 

Sympathizing with you heartily In all attempts to 
weaken the allegiance of liberals to any political party 
whose principles or candidates are opposed to relig- 
fous freedom and a secular 8 

Tam yours faithfully, 
Lewis G. JANES. 

New York, Sept. 18, 1870. 


(1. We are sorry to have misunderstood Mr, Janes, 
if we did so. We supposed he referred to rela- 
tions” between the Democratic party and the Cath- 
olle Church; as he reduces them now to the mere 
fact that “a large majority of Catholic voters side 
with the Democratic party,’’ we see that he doea not 
admit any relations“ at all between the party and 
the Church as such. Nevertheless, such relations 
exist whenever Catholic priests, as in New Jersey, 
instruct their flock to vote the Democratic ticket, or 
whenever Democratic politicians, as in New York, 
secure sectarian appropriations for Catholic institu- 
tions out of the public treasury. The Catholics 


naturally side with a party which is willing to — 
make such appropriations. 

2. The quotation from Colonel Higginson is wholly 
Irrelevant. We know of no euch “‘liberals’’ as he 
describes, or such as are doing the bad things he 
points out. They may exist—but we suspect they 
exist only in his own imagination. If he refers to 
Tux INDEX, he makes an inexcusable misrepresenta- 
tion; and we by no means aseume that. To resist 
the Catholic attack on the schools Is anything but at- 
tempting to ‘revive the vehement anti-Catholic agita- 
tion of twenty years ago“; and we credit Colonel 
Higginson with too much perspicacity to suppose him 
capable of any such blunder as confounding things 
so dissimilar. 

3. Mr. Janes onght frankly to withdraw his charge 
that we “unjustly denounce all Catholics.’’ He tries 
to sustain it, on the contrary, by quoting our state- 
ment that there is no such thing as Liberal Cath- 
olicism.”” Now we respect all Catholics who, while 
they remaln in the Church, believe the creed and 
obey the laws of the Charch; and, strongly as we op- 
pose the policy on the school question to which their 
Church commits them, we never ‘‘denounced”’ them 
at all. Let Mr. Janes cite, if he can, some passage in 
which we have “denounced all Catholics,” or else re- 
call candidly hie hasty charge. We have not even 
denounced,“ though we do not greatly respect, the 
few Catholics who evade the creed and laws of their 
Church by coquetting with Ibetaliem; but even Lf we 
had denounced“ them, that ts not “denouncing all 
Catholics.” 
we suspect that his readers will apply that word to 
his own reiterated, but unsubstantiated, charge. 
The talk about “excommunieation” has nothing to 
do with the question, 

4. How we are to ‘‘cast a conscience vote“ Is s mat- 
ter we reserve for our private decision. We only say 
that we shall not vote for such candidates as we be- 
lleve to be opposed to State Secularization.—Ep. | 


“THE WORLD'S SAGES, INFIDELS AND 
THINEERS.” 


This le the title of a new and very valuable bio- 
graphical compllation which Mr. D. M. Bennett, the 

efatigable publisber of the Truth Seeker, has just 
presented to the radicals of America, It ia a very 
respectable volume of one thousand and forty-eight 
pages, and contains bi bical sketches of the 
‘leading philosophers, ers, reformers, Innova- 
tora, founders of new schools of thought, eminent 
scientists, etc.,“ divided into four parts. The first 
Part, from Mena to Jesus,“ treats of the ancient 
reformers and philosophers; we bave here brief ac- 
connts—yet containing all the essential facts and 
even extracts and p from their isha ey 
such great characters as Buddha, Confucius, Solon, 
Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, Aristotle, Cicero, Virgil, 
Seneca, and others. The second Part comprises the 
epoch ‘from Jesus to Thomas Patne,” and here we 
meet the Nazarene Innovator, Plutarch, Epictetus, 
Marcus Arelins, Mohammed, Roger Bacon, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Francis Baur, Shakspeare, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Newton, Lelbnitz, Voltaire, Franklin, Rous- 
Beau, d'Holbach, d' Alembert, Kant, Priestley, Gib- 
bon, and many other great thinkers, We pass on to 
Part three, the period “from Paine to Lord Amber- 
ley,” and from the total number of (seventy) sketches, 
wa may mention those of Thomas Paine, Herschel, 
Ethan Allen, Thomas Jefferson, Goethe, Laplace, 
Volney, ary Wollatonocraft, Baint Simon, Madame 
de Staël, Schelling, Hegel, Robert Owen, Fourier, 
Mary Somerville, Abner Kneeland, Frances Wright, 
Auguste Comte, Josiah Warren, Henrich Heine, Har- 
riet Martineau, George Sand, Feuerbach, John Stuart 
Mill, David F. Strauss, Massini, Margaret Fuller, 
Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley, Buckle, Austin 


Holyoake, Winwood Reade. Part four introduces us. 


to the 7. characters, and here we have the life- 
portraits of ninety-six eminent men and women who, 
when the book was 1 in August, 1876, were 
still am the living. Some may, perhapa, find 
fault with the arran t; we should have liked a 
complete, alphabetically-arranged index, in addition 
to the table of contents, but aq the author begs his 
readers to exercise leniency, since the work is really 
the result of only four months’ labor, we may expect 
that In another edition this matter will be attended 
to. The fourth Part would have been more ota 
if it contained, for Instance, sketches of the follow 
ing eminent persons, also: Schiinemann-Pott, Carl 
Schurz, O. B. Frothi „Rabbi Wise, and others; 


and in Part three we mies the names of 58 
Bruno Bauer, Samuel Lud Gerrit Smith. Yet, 
all in all, the selections have judiciously made, 


and the labor of compiling the same was evidently 
a labor of love. Very interesting to many readers 
will be the encouraging discovery to find so many 
illustrious co-workers in the ranks of pocain 
thinkers, so many noble soula who, sacri com- 
fort and following the dictates of their coi 
have dared to be true to themselves! 

In 8 ing of B. F. Underwood, the author says 
truly: It was not a rose-strewn path he had chosen. 
How hard he found it for a year or two, no one but 
himself probably knows. But we can guess what it 
must have been. To stand up firmly but still respect- 
fully against eu tion, bigotry, and religions zeal; 
to conquer In the popular mind the horror raised in 


ences, 


If Mr. Janes considers this a ‘‘quibble,’’ 


it by the word infidel; to be courteous and calm under 
insulting and furious religious rant; to enforce a 
hearing in the most untoward localities by a perslet- 
ent, respectful manner, but indomitable will; to be 
‘Instant in sason and out of season,’ travelling 
long distances between appointments in Inclement 
weather, at whatever ary lose to himeelf,— 
these are but a few of the many hard things he had 
to do. But he did them all without a murmur or 
comport and failed not; and to-day he finds him- 
self able to obtain a respectful and earnest hearing 
before large audiences wherever his appointments 
take him; and his iy tray ees have already in- 
cluded arany every State from Maine to Oregon. 
The leading dailies of the large cities no longer sneer 
at infidelity Fe ry gee — give his bilahiog 
and respec! mention, often pu 

the'inidel’s’ lecture entire.“ 
We belleve every reader of our INDEX will approva 
of Mr. Bennett's dictum when he ays e E 
s, Tae IN DET 


formed {ts duty feithtaliy; i is aiding matenially ia 
0 


“a niche in the great public fleld of D which, 
an 


Hi no other paper has so long so ably 
lled. it has been the organ of what is called the 
Free Religious movement; an organization whose 
religion is N free from supernaturalism and 
superstition of all kinds. It ia radicalism in the 
freest sense of the term.“ 

HUGO ANDRIESSEN, 


THE DIFFERENOR. 


Passaic, N. J., Sept. 12, 1876. 

The following extract from Col. Ingersoll’s 8) 
at the Cooper Union is fram the New York Times 
of this date 

“I want free schools, and I want them divorced 
from sectarian Influence. |Tremeudons applause 
and cheers.] I want eve l-honse to be a true 
temple of science, in which shall be ta 
of Nature, in which the children be taught 
actus! facta; and I don’t want that school-house 
toeched, or that institute of sclence touched, by any 
s retition whatever. [Applause.| Leave religion 

h the Church, with the family, and, more than 
all, leave religion with each individual heart and 
man. Let every man be his own bishop, let every 
man be his own pope, let every man do his own 
thinking, let every man have a brain of his own, let 
every man have a heart and conscience of hie own,” 

th the above we may all heartily agree; yet 

Col. Ingersoll, no donbt, wishes the schools non- 
sectarian with the Bible out, and the average Repub- 
lican wishes them non-sectarian with the Bible In. 
Is . the conflict between the two ideas 9 
sible? 


MERCHANDISE OF SOULS. 

The Bishop of Peterborough, in describing the 
abuses of the law of church patronage, added a state- 
ment of fact as to the working of those laws for 
which he could personally vouch. Since be had been 
a bishop he had been called upon to Institute in that 
diocese feur clergymen, of whom one was paralytic, 
another was so aged and infirm that, on the ground 
of his and infirmity, he asked for leave of per- 
re nce from the important parish to which 

a (the bishop) had just been compelled to institute 
him; a third was a reclaimed drunkard who was pre- 
sented to a benefice situated only a few miles 
the scene of his former intemperance where the 
scandal of it was, unhappily, notorious; the fourth 
he could hardly bring himself to say it, but things 
bad come to such a pass that he was resolved that 
there should be no further concealment—the fourth 
had — — a public office that he had formerly held 
sooner face an investigation into a charge of the 
most horrible immorality, the truth of which he did 
not dare to deny. In each of these cases the facts 
were perfectly well known to the respective patrons, 
As regarded every one of these he waa | y advised 
that he had no power to refuse inetitutione; and as 
regarded the last, it waa simply the fact that the man 
to whom, at the risk and er the threat of a law- 
sult, he refused Institution, could the next day have 
bought, across a counter in London, with the same 
ease and with more secresy than he could have bohght 
a railway ticket, a cure of souls in the shape of a do- 
native on which he might have at once entered with- 
out any human being having the right to ask him 80 
much as a single question. Shocked at such facts as 
these, and knowing they were by no means solitary 
ones in the Church, he asked for a committee of the 
House of Lords to Investigate the state of the law 
which allowed of it; he embodied in the bill those re- 
forms which this committee declared on evidence to 
be really n „ and he was forthwith 
with a cry of horror and condemnation, as if he had 
committed an act of sacrilege.—Lelsure Hours for 
July, 1876: “ Varteties,” p. 478. 


A PROMINENT clergyman of Brooklyn, while 
one of a course of boxing lessons for exercies rece! 
what the boye call ‘a jolly black eye.” 
he chose his text from Timothy, fourth chapter, 
seventh verse: “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course.“ 


Dunte a recent examination of z class of young- 
atera in one of the Chemung County schools, tha 
teacher asked: What is a monarchy?” and was im- 
mediately answered by a bright, little, eight-year-old 
boy: A country governed by a king.“ Who would 
rate if the king should die?” “The queen.” “And 
if the queen should die, who then would be ruler?’ 
“The ck.“ 
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THE INDEX, 


A Woskly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


N is the object of THE INDEX to give public 
atterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thonght of the age on all religions 
Questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
and political amelloration of society, 
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taye to meet in the future. 


Almost every number contains = discourse or 
leading article, which lone is worth the price of 
eno year’s subscription. 


Prot. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
o letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of à 
ournal entirely devoted to Religion im the widest 
v of the word should be felt in America—that 
such a journal should hare been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
Sountry,—is a good an ot the times. Thore is no 
such journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
ological periodicals is, as you know, very large." 
And later tin: “I read the numbers of your IN- 
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port of the Executive Committee; address 
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by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer’), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rey. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
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No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
toresta everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 60 centa. 


No. 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charsc- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand, Sent for fros distribution to any one 
who will distribute it; in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies, 


Noll—The God of Sclenoes, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. 13,—Is Romenism Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 1 sopiea 
$1.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 centa; 12 copies 50 centa, 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ia incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bostou, Mase. 
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INDEX ASSOCIATION, 


at 


Mo. 331 Washington street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City, 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mes, E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mase, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H, CLARE, Florence, Mass, 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase gonoral intelligence with respect 
to religion; 

To toster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: i 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bomaniterianizsm 
for séctarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Ralig* 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesissticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and èd- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To scoomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make s united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the ohlef practical alm of 
THE INDEX wil) be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belleves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of u valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful charsoter, In 
each issue, will continue to be ons of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so muck 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throaghout the coan- 
try. The most Liberal terms are offered, 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's riak, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


TEE INDEX -- POSTEM 28, 1976. 


POPULAR BOOKS, 


SENT BY MAIL 
at 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED, 


HO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK tu the eubjolnéd List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly as possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the CASH, 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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CÇIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. Pargior1o ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the poola of the Vnlbed 
States. 

2 Carer RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

B Prorzsr of the League against shutting | È 
the International Exhibition on Sundays, 

4. Comerrrurr0n and List of Officers. 

B. Exreracrs from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 

This is the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question. It 
abould be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
ttous distribution, by earnest frionds of State 
Secalarization. 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the Btates for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lib- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what la wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
Plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of co- 
gont arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
e quantity, as an excellent suxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. The 

TIME IS SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
ed for years, by Congressional action; and 
the 

NECESSITY I8 GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
oligtous Mberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be circulated forth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
prese-work, and postage, on the following 
terms :— 


TEN CoS . 15 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ....... ss. 40 
FIFTY (4 5 2 - -78 
ONE HUN Rp d besb a7 1.56 
TWO HUNDRED “ — 2 . AAO 
THREE HUNDRED “ vevencneren +o» 3.60 
FIVE HUNDRED “ 55922 44 6.00 
ONE THOUSAND “ .....:. — . 12.00 


N. B. Packages of over 160 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


55 * 77 a Week to Agents. Sam 
po VICKERY, Augusta, Main. 


yo BOOK-BUYEBS. 

Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
S BOOK NOT 
s ris ¥ ein be furnished te order. 
— THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


HE KINGDOM OF 
HUMANITY 


IS AT HAND! 


The Time has Come for the Separation of 
the wheat — and Taros. 
22 on receipt of Ten or MARY 
0. 


. Box 117, Milan 
T E E 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual snbsoription of Fifteen 


Shillings, For Half Tear, Kight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interns- 


tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Eiling- 
wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.. A. 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BEADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bont, post- free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.30. 


FROTHINGHAM’S WORKS, 


In 


Price, 
Tre RELIGION Ow HUMANITY (3d Ed.) . 61.80 
Om BOOK OF RELIGION............-+ 1,00 
STORIES FROMTHE LIPSOF THE TRACEER 1,00 
STORIES OF THE PATRIAROBS............ 1.00 
BELIEFS OF THE UNBELISVERS, AND 
Liyx Oy THEODORE PARKER.. « 8.00 
Tax Hivrony oy TEANSCKEDENTALICN 
mn New ENGLAND (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the author)... 2.50 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washingron St., Boston. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, 

T. W. HIGGINBON, 

W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYSEY, 
LV. STEVENE, 
F. E. ABBOT, 

Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, Single Photographs, 25 
cents each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCLA- 
Sond to Om at l Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 

tor TRACTS, 


I, Taxation OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 6 ots.; ten, 80 cts.; 


one hundred, §1. 
II. Tar Bm.eayp (0E, by John Weiss, 


wat 2 * 


III. Tax BT ATARI ov Raticions, by T. W. 
$ Vo gm edition. 


IV. . by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
ots.; one hundred „18. 


Horticultural 
— 20. dred 25 20 cta.; ten for $1.75; one 


N 
28 . for 60 ota.; ons hundred, 
* or Onrma, by W. H. Channing, 


Fnoc nome or THe F. R. A. ANNUAL 
as for 1872, 78, 74, ‘TS. 35 ota 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for §1.00, 
— A M AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
* 


of essays and addresses 
senting the F. K A. platform, $1.50. 


ite side of this n 


1 1 DT TX 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes. Addrees 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS double their money Dr. 
* Cranes e Nala Has. Beorn Nauk. Ad- 
House, Ann Arbor, 


12 A DAY at home. ente 
$12 2 Outfit and terms free. bg I 


W E S T NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
oo ete 25 Term begins Wepwzavsy, Bopt. 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 
SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
containing ts NSS 100 pages, 


ee) newspapers and es- 
of advertising. 1 


A CHEAP OFFER. 

4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
adresa on the prepayment of 8 ExT. 
No. WI Washington St., Boston, Mals 


10 $20 l. 


$5 10 $20 Forat 
S UBSCRIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 


RRV. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published aya Hey Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Terms, $1.00 a year, in advance. 


FURNITURE , BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
Durability, and Common Senso 
— a * in is pam 1 Enote the 
o. rope! goods. siring 
Lot mentan & branon of Sar buaine, 
GEO. W, STEVENS, 
767 Washington St., Boston. 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Pacific Liberal is the only journal hed 
the Pacific coast devoted to Free Thoug 
See BADEN; and the Secularization 2 e 0 
ee Bend rorepecinencoPy | 3 
cents a number. tor 
Address all commounications to 1. i 
BOYER, 113 LM DOA ST., Jan Fanio, 


RADICAL LECTURES|* 


BY 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is a list of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season: 


3 and Constructive. 
DEMAND OF LIBERALISM, 
Duties of Liberals in the American — Republic. 
2. Tae TUN nes OF LIBERALISM. 


3. Wear LIÐBERALIÐM OFFERS 24 6 Bubsti- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 


4. A Taus May better than a true Christ- 


B. JUDAISM AND Ommusriamiry Outgrowths 
of — ¢ Heathenlam. 


6. ORIGIN AND Hisrory of the Bible. (From 
* to six lectures.) 


BUDDHA A BUpp nx. 


Ancrest Eovrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ng and her Religion. 


9. Tam TABORY OF EVOLUTIOE. 
10. DAWN; Ita Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


at home. Samples 
free. BTINSO) 


11. NATURAL SELECTION versus Design in 
Nature. 


12. TX PRUL OSO Rx of Herbert Spencer. 

18. MODERN BOLENTIFIO MATERIALISM, 

14. ISSTINOT AND INTUITION: organized ex- 
periences of the Race. 

15. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

10. Pam: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 

17. Tum Tannen REYyOLUTION: Ita Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive. 


a Tas GENERAL INFLUENCE of Christian- 
y- 0 
19, CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
20. rth ‘Four Gosr RIA Unhistorical and 
Unreliabl 
21. THE ae for the Divinity of the 
Bibie examined, 
22, POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bibie and Cħristianity. . 
28. POPULAE OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered. 
2. Tax CRIES AND CRUBLTIES of Catho- 
1 8 Protestant ‘Christianity. 
25. BIBLE PROPRBOLES FALSIFIED by the 
Facta of History. 
28. Tun Poors of a Personal, Intelligent 
Dalty examined. . 
21. Tux FHO AND Con of a Future State. 
For terms, &c., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass, 
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Extracts trom the Constitulies 


—0F THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


GENERAL OBJECT. 


ABTIOLE IL—The general 8 of the 
National Liberal League shall be to accom- 
plish the TOTAL Dr oy CHURCH 
An STATE: to the end that ta 


we 

om, Fire, and b erhood in 
man life, may be ès 
perpetuated. 


All the 
present as members at the Centennial Com 
of Liberals, at which this 8 — 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanen 
— of the National Libera, 


ABTIOLE V All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 


Annual ennban 179 ie 5 
League shall be en t-, but not 
votes, in the Annual Con “a * 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 
ABTICLE XIIL—The Board of 


Directors 
shall have authority, as — 1 as they receive 
2 written 9 1 ten or more 
d by 


ue a earner Deval Leaga e 5 local 
auxili. 


Le See. S 
Vonder a 
ent in the 


— toes and e 

freest kind with the Na: 
the 5 

© Ann communica- 

wees e of the Boar Director, sal shall possess 

authority or influence over them 

than nites in the Intrinsic wisdom of the words 


Lib- 

in accordance with 

SET Constitution shall be 

ed to send ite President and Secre- 
and three other members as 

e Annual Congress. * 


Certificates of Membership 


amp 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


‘Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible, But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Beligious Rights and Liberties 


Enroll his name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League, 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR PILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHABTER 


ase local suxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nac- 


essary papers are prepared. 
Bofors Now Tear, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organised and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 


to the United States Constitution, The 


“@OD-IN-THE-CONGTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALITY FOR OFFICE every bon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot tha people's moet sacred rights of oon- 
ecienos. It is time to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it, 

Por order of tha Directors af the National 
TAberal League * 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
R. H. RANNEY, Secretary. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


EXTRACT FEOM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States ia built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove & failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation, 


2. The religions righta and iberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degres upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians posseas under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhista, Confuciang, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsts, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
righta and liberties, 


T. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed againat that 
natural „justice“ which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


6. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one clasa of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the trath re- 
specting religion; while violation of these righta, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of troth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
trath, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12, No religion can be favorable to morality whose oon. 
tinned existence depends on continued injustice. Lf the 
Onuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is s fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ite un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


19. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. Thé 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 

churches; ite sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protesta against euch compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subyerta the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8, CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. 


Sorrow 1.—Neither plore. cirey nor any State shall make 
any law respecting an establishment religion, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or p iting the free 


Church and State, or any 5 
munity, or advantage Sr or Religion bony, oF to 
any number of secta or religious bodies; or pêo- 
ple of any State, elther directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any aéct or religions body, or of any number of 
sects or ous bodies; or abridging the freedom of 
5 n or ot the press, or the right of people peace- 
ably to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dreas of grievances, 

Sxorr0n 2.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of s OF as a cation to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of his or hor rights, privileges or capacities, 
or disqualified for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
any court of law or equity, in consequence of any opinions 
be or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indì- 
rectly to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not æ voluntary member. 

Swor10n 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territory, municipality, or any civil division of any Btate 
or Terri , Shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropria on, for the support, or in ald, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in — Ar * rites Ty be Shacity cs or for r= 
support, or in „ot any religious c or purpose o 
any sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. R 

EOTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLUUPSES,. 


. 

CAN YOU not secure one new subscriber for THE 
INDEX before its next issne? 

TRR SANS Catholic clergy are agitating for the 
suppression of all Protestant schools. 

CHARLES ELLIS will lecture on “Death” at Paine 
Hall next Sunday forenoon. The public are invited. 

Mr. FroramvenamM has returned from Europe 
with greatly improved health, as multitudes will re- 
joice to hear. 

Ir 18 DENIED that Governor Hayes is a member of 
the American Alliance, as appears from a communi- 
cation on another page. We hope sincerely that the 
denial is correct. 

THe Cavrce was alarmed lest the great Hell-Gate 
explosion on Sunday should destroy her, Why did 
she not remember the Scripture promise that ‘‘the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against har” ? 

Mrs. WOODRULL was denied the privilege of speak- 
ing last Sunday in Boston İn any hall but Paine Hall. 
It was a shamefal denial, whatever she might have to 
say. Where speech is free, truth only can hold ita 
own. Boston tolerates too many iniquities to be so 
virtuous all at once. Methinks she doth protest too 
much.“ 

Wo is it that mendas the Sabbath so Industriously ? 
Every week somebody breaka it all to pieces, yet it 
always gets mended in season for the next perform- 
ance, It comes up smiling” after every mauling. 
President Grant broke it, General Sherman broke it, 
Secretary Taft broke it, General Newton broke it 
(with a terrific crash); and now the pet of Ortho- 
doxy, General Hawley, has been breaking it for the 
second time, We are getting worried over the 
conundram—"who does the tinkering?” 

Hon. BENJAMIN RODMAN, of New Bedford, died 
on September 29, at the age of over eighty-one years. 
He was one of the earliest, most interested, and most 
generous friends of THE INDEX, and his memory will 
be tenderly cherished by one who last May was wel- 
comed to his charming home with a hospitality nev- 
er to be forgotten. Pred a Quaker, he was a radical 
by nature and by mature conviction, and possessed & 
mind and character of great force, combined with a 
geniality and kindness that were irresistibly attrac- 
tive. Truly has it been said that free religion has 
lost in him one of {ts oldest and best friends.“ 

James Lick, the philanthropist and one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the National Liberal League, died 


at San Francisco, Sunday, Oct. 1, at the age of eighty 
years. He was born at Fredericksburg, Pa., Aug. 25, 
1796, spent the years from 1821 to 1847 in commercial 
pursuits in South America, and afterwards accumu- 
lated the bulk of his large fortune in California. His 
donation to Paine Hall in this city is well known, as 
well as his conveyance in 1874 of $2,000,000 to tros- 
tees for benevolent and scientific purposes—a trust 
subsequently revoked in order to be carried out more 
in accordance with his own ideas, The provisions of 
his will are not made pubMc at this writing, but it is. 
hoped that he did not abandon his philanthropic 
objects. 

Rey. S. W. SAMPLE, of Jacksonville, Illinofs, 
whose influence had much to do with initiating the 
new Liberal League In that flourishing place, has 
published in the Jacksonville Daily Courier of Sep- 
tember 11, 12, and 13, a very comprehensive and 
thrillingly earnest discourse on The Defeated Con- 
stitutional Amendment,“ delivered before the Inde- 
pendent Religious Society. He depicts the situation 
very ably and thoroughly, and sume it up with great 
terseness in the words: ‘‘That amendment was de- 
Seated, not conquered.” It le in the highest degree 
encouraging to us, In our too frequent disheartened 
moments, to catch the echoes of some eloquent voice 
like this, proclaiming aloud the same great principles 
which THE INDEX Is resolved to labor for to the last. 
May the voices multiply and the echoes fill the air! 

A NEW Liberal League haa been recently formed 
in Houston, Texas. Mr. M. O' Regan, the Corre 
sponding Secretary, writes: It gives me great 
pleasure to report to you the formation of a Liberal 
League in this city, modelled after the pattern of the 
National Liberal League. ... The subject of otgan- 
ization has been for a long time a matter of serious 
consideration ; ita desirability and necessity were felt, 
but many were timid and backward. The organiza- 
tion of the National Liberal League in Philadelphia 
has been the signal for general action, and this city 
cheerfully responds and falls Into line.” The firat 
formal meeting was held on Angust 18, and, on 
August 20, the following officers wore elected: Dr. J. 
J. Burroughs, President; Mr. Z. Emmich, Vice- 
President; Mr. T. C. Cornet, Recording Secretary; 
Mr. M. O'Regan, Corresponding Secretary; Mr. 
Charles Warnecke, Treasurer. The League has just 
ordered five hundred copies of the ‘Patriotic Ad- 
dress,“ and promises to be a vigorous and energetic 
organization, 

A CORRESPONDENT inquires whether the National 
Liberal League, without holding a special conyen- 
tion, cannot suggest Presidential electors for each 
State who are known to be uncompromising friends 
of State Secularization. The plan is bardly feasible, 
partly because the National League could not wisely 
select the names, partly because not enough voters 
would regard the suggestion even if it could, and 
partly because the people of each State should nom- 
inate their own electors, It would be well for local 
Leagues to draw up liste of electors for their own 
neighborhoods, provided they are sufficiently in ear- 
nest. Before another four years are over, multitudes 
will do this, At present, the only way to “‘cast a 
conscience vote“ on this issue may possibly be for 
the individual voter to draw up his own list of elec 
tors, and write on his ballot thy reasons why he 
votes for them. There are undoubtedly some who 
will do this, and such votes will not be wholly 
“thrown away,“ as politiciana like to assert. There 
are undoubtedly others who will vote under protest 
for one of the three prominent condidates. Others 
still, seeing no use in voting, will refrain from voting 
altogether. All that is needed is to have a quick 
and strong consclence for liberty,” which will man- 
ifest itself in some effective way—we care little what. 
But four years hence we may all know better what 
to do, 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


Resolved, That we acoeps the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Uehed in ita columns and claim no control or influence In 
its genera) editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1, We demand that chorches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the Le oy ped of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in oo 1 , a t p — ane — na be 

risons, asylums, aD other institutions sup 
Public money, ahali be discontinued. 7 

8. We demand that all public uppropriatipus for educa 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
ahali cease. 

4, We demand that all ous services now sustained 

the government shall be lished; and es y that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatensi- 

diy as a text-book or avowedly as & book of religious wor- 
ip, ehall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or D the Governors of the various States, 
of al) religious and fasta shall wholly osase. 

8. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
altiee of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
F the Sabbath s be re- 


8 We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
„Christian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the 5. of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9, We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 

è shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
Bal religion ; that our entire political ays shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove nec to this end shall be 
consistently, undinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of Tae INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For TRE INDEX.] 


Proving and Holding Fast. 


BY O. B, FROTHINGHAM. 


An apostle charges his disciples to “‘prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.“ Re 
the words with modern eyes, we find In them a di- 
rection to practise fearlessly the right of free inquiry, 
restalned only by the respect which all conscientious 
people must feel for moral principle. The least re- 
ection corrects this impression. In the age of Paul, 
the rule of free inquiry in our sense of the term was 
unheard-of, at all events in the community to which 
he belonged. And no such idea occurred to him 
when he penned that sentence. The roving or 
testing that he recommended was simply discriminat- 
{ng between good and evil influences. The Christ- 
ians believed themselves to be beset on one side and 
the other by good and evil spirits which often looked 
so much alike that a keen discernment was required 
to tell them apart. The power of diecernment was 
a gift“ as they called It, that is, a faculty specially 
imparted to believers of the holy spirit,” which was 
sharpened by use, but blunted and even “grieved 
away” by neglect, Thg doctrinal test applied was 
simple, and would be wholly inapplicable to our time: 
Try the spirits, whether they beof God. Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
of God; and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is not of God. This ie 
the anti-Christ.” Precisely what was meant by this 
confession is disputed among the critics. It would 
be idle to make such a confession Imperative now 
when definitions haye become subdivided to a degree 
that in primitive ages could not have been imagined. 

The rational rule of free inquiry is of modern de- 
vice, It came in with the earliest uprisings of the 
human mind against doctrinal authority, and has 
acquired clearness and force as reason has gained 
supremacy. The claim to divine revelations is in 
conflict with the claim of reason, because it is based 
on the thought that reason needs divine revelation, 
and must therefore be incapable of judging it; fallible 
reason cannot test infallible truth, but can do nothing 
but meekly accept it. None but inspired minds 
can prove the validity of inspired teaching. Hence 
rationalism is a thing unheard-of and wholly inad- 
missable by churchmen and by creedmen and by Bible - 
men. Only when the principle has been fairly and 
fully admitted that reason has the right of eminent 
domain in the intellectual sphere, that no spot is too 
sacred for fta tread, no object too holy for its vision 
and touch, is the principle of free inquiry well under- 
stood and securely established, and this is very far 
from being a state of things accepted by any very 
considerable number of religious people. 

It is a good deal for religious people to allow that 
tres inquiry®may be tolerated in regard to secondary 
and incidental doctrines, in the vig Ae explanation, 
definition, justification. It may permitted to 
prove the doctrines of revelation true, not to prove 
them untrue; it may establish the claims of the 
Bible and tbe creed, but it may not invalidate them; 
it may answer questions, but not raise them. The 
rationalist claims more than this, a great deal more: 
he claims that reason has the right to prove,“ that 
is to test, all things,’ to bring them to judgment, 
pronounce sentence on them, declare them precious 
or valueless, He claims tbis not as a favor to which 
he is entitled, but as à right inherent in the human 
mind, Nay, he asserts it as a duty of the most 
solemn kind. He declares that men ought, as they 
prize truth, and would show their appreciation of it, 
to put it to the test, and the severer the teat the 
better. Is anything all to be beyond the reach 
of proof? How do you know that, before you have 
tried it? Are some things too high? The more we 
test them the more will their majesty shine forth. Are 
some things too low? The more we test them the 
more will their insignificance and worthlessness be 
exposed. Is anything too sacred, or too old, or too 
deeply grounded in reverence? How do you know 
that, until you have put it to the proof? Isexemption 
claimed on the und that the article has already 
been tested dy the experiments of generationa and 
has earned the title to stand unchallenged hence-for- 
ward? Therecan certainly be no objection, then, to 
submitting it to the experimenta of more generations, 
and so adding weight to ita title, and exten ite 
authority. He would be satisfied that established 
things are worthily established, that venerable thinga 
deserve veneration, that ancient things are to have a 
future as well as a past. Why should the privilege 
of passing uncriticised be accorded to age? Why 
should mere antiquity be esteemed a merit? It is 
very certain that some of the stupidest, weakest, 
falsest, most inhuman things are the oldest, that 
nothing fa quite as old as ignorance, superstition, and 
delusion. And although new things are not always 
true, they are not likely to be truer for being imita- 
tora of old — e proving and testing of 
t , whether old or new, is the only procesa by 
which the truth in them can be brought ont. 

The rationalist contends that, for his own sake and 
in his own interest, religion should invite proof. 
There la an impression abroad among keen-minded 
people of the world, that religion dreada inquiry and 
B ks from it; and this Impression affects the com- 
mon mind most 3 The charge of timid- 
ity is currently made; some hint at policy and inter- 
eated motives of greed or ambition; others openly 
make accusation of hypocrisy. The whole subject 
ia invested with an air of unreality that is most un- 
fortunate for piety. Now and then a teacher of em- 
inence frankly avows his opinion that some beliefs are 
too precious to mankind to be exposed to the dangers of 
criticism or controversy, the belief in nal immor- 
tality, for example, the beliefin an individual God, in 
a particular providence, in a day of final account,— 


and suspicion naturally fastens on these beliefs, There 
ie no scepticism so terrible as the scepticism of dis- 
trust, no such disastrous confession as our apparent 
want of frankness. Much of the prevalent unbellef 
would be disarmed at once by an aspect of sincerity 
on the part of religious teachers, An open, fearless, 
cordial boating towards honest and even dishonest 
thought would propitiate in advance intellects that 
begin by saspecting timidity and end by rejecting 


It is time men ceased to associate devoutness with 
a submissive, unquestioning, unchallenging mind, 
and a disposition to take accepted things on trust, as 
if passiveness and piety were synonymous terms, as 
if inertness were a sign of inspiration, But, honestly 
regarded, which requires the more faith, to question 
or not to question, to put things to the proof or 
to rest satisfied with their being improved? Can 
one, on reflection, hesitate on such a point? At 
first glance there is something sweet, tender, and 
touching in the attitude of one who yields up 
reason to authority or judice. ut a d 
glance diecloses the fact that this passive disposition 
ia largely made up of elements that are not creditable 
to the moral side of hnman nature; elements of in- 
dolence, indifference, timidity, and fear; love of 
ease and tranquillity ; desire for popularity; the wish 
to be N among the conservative and fashion- 
able, or the dispensers of social, favor; a conceit of su- 
periority; the dread of facing or causing wholesome 
pain, of encountering the natural consequences of 
disbelief, of disturbing the convictions of mankind,— 
the last often a pretence. But what is All this but 
infidelity? To doubt that truth can be found by 
those that seek it; to donbt that if found it will be a 
safe thing to have; to doubt that if safe for you it 
will be equally safe for others, for all without dis 
tinction; to doubt tbat men can live happtly without 
delusions ; to doubt that the Intellectual universe will 
abide the shock caused by the tornado of your ques- 
Contax breath, is to carry doubt as far as it can be 
carried, This is as good a description of Infidelity 
as can be made, It requires no manliness to profess 
the creed of the lounger or the stand-still. 

A man’s faith is large in proportion as he ventures 
to put all things to the proof. It requires indeed im- 
mense faith to do this; faith in reason, faith in the 
object of reason, faith in the value of knowledge, 
faith in the future of the race, and In its past too, 
faith in the end and purpose of creation, faith in the 
divine leading of humanity, faith in the mind’s 
power to make good all losses, to recover from all 
defeats, The propt provers have been great believers. 
«None perhaps have so magnificently affirmed as they 
who have courageously denied. The martyrs have 
all been questioners, The Christian martyrs, ques- 
tioned the beliefs of the pagan world. The Protestant 
martyrs questioned the authority of Rome. The 
Unitarian martyrs, for there have been Unitarian 
martyrs, criticised the faith of Protestantism. All 
martyrs are of the same order, the order of the 
provers. All were equally men of faith. They must 
needs have been s80, to do what they did. en do 
not willingly discard old and precions beliefs, or 
throw away hopes that have been dear to mankind. 
To whom can it give satisfaction to pull down build- 
inge in which souls have found shelter and peace for 
ages? To whom can it give joy to set men adrift on 
a sea of speculation, to set themselves afloat also, to 
make themselves orphans in the world? Do mem 
take pleasnre in proving ill-will, hatred, persecution, 
death, and infamy after death, slmply lu order that 
they may indulge a propensity to belittle the world 
of thelr own being? Ia it such a fine thing to be 
destitute of faith and hope in the universe, that men 
will lay down their lives for it? Is it true, as I read 
on some bitterly sarcastic page, that the advanced 
thinker of onr time takes an enlightened pride in 
his father, the monkey“ ? that when he has sunk 
his pedigree as man and adopted as his famlly tree 
a procesaion of the skeletons of baboons, superior en- 
lightenment radiates from hia very person, and hie 

ace of honor la fixed In the illuminated brother- 

ood’? J know of none who profess that belief, 
but If there be such, what martyrs so devoted as they 
who are willing thus, in the cause of knowledge, to 
abrogate their humanity, to immolate their immortal 
being on the altar of creative law! 

No; no. The great provers, the really great ones, 
have dared to prove because they were certain that 
their proving would result in the establishment of 


truth. They heated their crucibles and threw in 
Sarg ma because at the bottom they expected to 
n 


6 stone that turned everything to po% They 
asked questions because they listened for ans wers. 
They doubted because they felt sure of a solution. 
They put off from shore because they were confident 
of the existence of another shore across the wild 
waste of waters. They withdrew the veil from be- 
fore the holy of holies 8 they wanted the holy 
of holes and not the curtain, What do we not owe 
to the few who have done their best to prove all 
things’! What have such men given to us, and how 
tenderly we should bear them in remembrance! 
They bore hard names through life, and after death 
harder names were piled like stones over their mem- 
orie». They lived solitary and misunderstood; they 
knew the sadness of hope deferred, and the deeper 
sadness of feeling that their fellow-men regarded 
them as enemies and destroyers of souls, Some of 
them were driven by the apirit Into the wilderness to 
be tempted by the devil; were called infidels because 
they belleved more than their neighbors, and heratica 
because they chose the painful pursuit of truth to the 
idle luxury of their old theological home, and athe- 
ists because their deity was too large for definition, 
and image-breakers because they avowed the unseen 
mie, and deniers of the Christ —.— they affirmed 

e eternal Word. What do we not owe to them 
who went about shaking their heads, and saying 
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„No“ with their lips, their hearts all the while 
murmuring ‘‘Ay’’ totheimmortals! These, after all, 
ere the builders of our most beneficent beliefs, Al- 
most all the rational-faiths we hold we must thank 
them for. They have abolished for us the everlast- 

hell which consumed the hope of our immortality, 
They have taken the discord out of the heart of God, 
and made beautiful the aspect of his countenance. 
They have haunted the old phantom of Satan from 
place to place, from mountain-top and abyss, from 
the secret chambers of the air, from the substance of 
the elemental world, from the heart of human society 
and the hidden breast of man. They have delivered 
us from the thraldom of evil spirits, from witchcraft, 
priestcraft, and superstition. They have taught us 
to read the Bible with open eyes. They have Inter- 

ted for us the noble humanities of Jesus, and have 

Iped us to understand the moral principles that 
pua our social being. They had, no doubt, thelr 

uman infirmities, neither fow nor small, Their talk 
was hard and they were but men. They must have 
been more than men to have kept the sweetness of 
their hearts from turning to gall, and the passion of 
their sonla from becoming scorn in the persecutions 
they had to meet. But all this will in the future be 
tten and the service they rendered will be ac- 
knowledged. Speaking of the firat French Revolution 
which has been associated in the minds of men for 
three-fourths of a century with infidelity running to 
the extreme of atheism, one of our latest historians, 
Mr. Lecky, saya: The Revolution of France bore the 
revolution of the world. All around us the spirit of 
that revolution is permeating the masses of the peo- 
ple with Its regenerating power; many ancient des- 
potiema have already crumbled beneath ita touch; 
others are even now convulsed by the agonies of 
transformation,or by the last paroxyame of a des- 
— existence. Treaties have been torn, armies 
ve n scattered, the spirit of liberty has sur- 
vived.”’ Victor Hugo, s writer of a very different 
school, in his novel WNinety-Three, recounts the 
services rendered to humanity by these terrible idol- 
breakers, and as we read the liat of undertakings in 
behalf of the poor, the diafranchiaed, the oppressed, 
the enslaved, undertakings too fine and glaring to be 
carried out, we feel that after making all needful, 
reasonable, fair deductions from their merit, on the 
score of s lative excess, enough remains to justify 
thelr admission to high places in the ranks of men 
who have served their kind, 

But it ia unnecessary and almost impertinent to 
3 this train of thought in the presence of peo- 
ple who are entirely convinced of Its justice, and need 
no persuasion to follow It. These considerations are 
commonplaces among liberal people. Another as- 
pect of the duty to prove all things waits to be pre- 
sented here. The point which it becomes liberals to 
consider is the difficulty of the process, and the care 
that must be taken in properly conducting it. Itis a 
common impression that to prove all things is as 
easily done as said; in fact, some seem to Imagine 
that doing and sa: are the same thing; that the 
claim once established that testing truth by reason 
is permissible, nothing more need be attempted. 
The proving may be left to do itself, or it may be as- 
sumed that the accepted views of truth, being doubt- 
ed, may be dismissed. But the proving of anything 
whatever is a matter of ont difficulty, and to prove 
the validity or the invalidity of any great human be- 
lief is so difficalt that the task can never be conald- 
ered accomplished, 

What a number of processes, apparently diecon- 
nected with each other, must be gone through before 
a bar of steel is accepted as proved! What different 
sets of mechanics must employ their strength and 
skill on its manufacture! at baths and successive 
farnaces it must be submitted to! The process be- 
comes complicated as the work becomes Important 
and delicate. Inthe outer hall of our museum of 
art is a most Impressive and beautiful statue repre- 
senting the sick Napoleon, holding In his hand the 
map of Europe and lost In sombre thought. The 
comments of the visitors who stand around it show 
how many minds are required to pass judgment on a 
work of thatclass, One criticises the marble from 
which it is carved; another is lost ln admiration over 
the ‘ect finish of the smallest detalls, the folds of 
the dresslng-gown and paper, the plalts of the ruffle, 
the wrinkles of the hands, the nails in the chair; a 
third, passing all this by, considers the historical 
accuracy of the representation, the resemblance of 
the portrait, the trathfulnesa of the attitude, the 
probability of the scene; a fourth regards the piece 
as a work of imagination, and entering as well as pot- 
sible into the situation selected by the sculptor 
j it as a poetic creation. Finally the accom- 
plished artist must be listened to as he passes opinion 
on the work as a piece of sculpture, declaring where- 
in it transgresses or fulfile the legitimate rules of his 
art. 


A private gallery of the city contains avery re- 
markable painting by Turner, called the “Slave 
Ship.“ Standing before it, one may amuse himself 
by collecting the criticlams of the observers, and not- 
ing the curious variety of tests by which they try the 
quality of the picture. What a motley array of judg- 
ments, and how positive they are! What contradic- 
tions between the reports of inner and outer eyes! 
Some pronounce the artist crazy and his production 
an unintelligible jamble of colors; others declare him 
inspired and his canvas a masterly triumph of genius. 
Some are bewildered, others illuminated, Some see 
no merit of drawing or perspective, others say they 
could sit hours admiring both. Some are at a loss to 
discover the idea that the artist wished to express, to 
others the Idea burns upon the imagination. Some 
laugh and sneer, othera wonder. 

If so much vision fs required to discern all the 
qualities of a painted canvas, what a process it must 
be to render justice to a belief that has been im- 


pressed on the mind of different nations and of many 
ages, and has been stamped there by the creative 

wer of which the human mind is an expression! 

learly, no one set of observers or critica can meet 
that demand, Take, for example, the belief in per- 
sonal immortality. No apology need be made for the 
frequent reference to this faith, for itia of vast Inter- 
est and importance to mankind. Until recently, cer- 
tainly until modern times, no aystematle attempt has 
been made to put thie belief to the test, It was re- 
ceived on authority of the Church and of tradition, 
and passed unchallenged, save by a few Individuals 
whose doubts had no effect on the general mind, 
The rapid development of physi acience has 
brought against it a power of auspicion and misgiving 
that almost immediately became denial, As secret 
after secret of the human organization was pene- 
trated, as the mysteries of ita mechanlem were laid 
bare, the Immortal soul which had been supposed to 
be its prime instigator and mover was compelled to 
retreat from one fastneas to another, till at length no 
chamber remained unsearched, and ita personality 
was nowhere to be found. Materlal forces and Prop- 
erties seemed to explain everything. Instantly the 
surmise sprung up that these were everything, and 
that the spiritual principle was an imaginary thing, 
without form or substance, an illusion or a con- 


jecture, 

The doubt became grave when the fact came out in 
full force that intelligence never manifested itself ex- 
cept in connection with physical organization, that 
it weakened as the organization failed, was disor- 
dered when the organization was affected by disease, 
wandered into insanity when certain parts of the 
organization were disturbed, and disappeared entirely 
when life departed from the organization and it was 
left to dissolution and dust. These facts carried 
with themselves a fearful import. To deny them 
was 8 to dispute them was audacious; to 
escape from their influence was impossible. The 
faith of mankind seemed to be at the mercy of the 
scalpel. The immense fabric of hope that had shel- 
tered the race for hundreds, perhaps for thousands, of 
yeara seemed to crumble in a moment at the touch 
of the chemist. A species of stupor came over the 
heart of multitudes; existence shrunk to the dimen- 
alons of a grave. The miracle of organization was 
suddenly deprived of its marvellousness, and the or- 
ganization itself, being no longer regarded as a shrine 
to be reverenced and preserved inviolate, passed to 
the uses of a laboratory where men could study and 
make chemica) experiments. 

Thie new and surprising method of proof, so can- 
did, so fair, so apparently exhaustive, naturally made 
a deep impression, and was accepted by great num- 
bers as final. Butta it final? Is the scalpel the final 
arbiter in this matter? Can any single test be reck- 
oned conclusive in such a case? Are we not bound to 
consider that in such a concern, involving so many 
aspects and phases of being, we should not be satis- 
fled till every method had been tried? It must not be 
forgotten that by the side of the physician stands the 
metaphysician, searching mind as the other searches 
body; that while the physiologist is explaining the 
laws and conditions of organic growth and change, 
the psychologist is explalning the laws and conditions 
of moral and intellectual change and growth, Facts 
in one department offset facts In the other, and facts 
in both departments are announced with an equal 
positiveness. Listen to the Lo Seger and you find 
yourself doubting if everything be not dust; listen to 
the metaphyslelan, and you find yourself doubting if 
everything be not delty. Instead of sinking we soar, 
and instead of losing heart we are filled with joy. 

From another quarter come in sentimental consid- 
erations which are paramount with the heart, and in 
all nations have been exceedingly weighty, especially 
in the so frequent seasons of grief from disappointment 
or bereavement. From other sides still come in moral 
considerations affecting the question of the moral con- 
stitution of the universe and the moral character of Its 
originator, and spiritual considerations bearing on the 
aspirations, hopes, and high tations of the no- 
blest of the race, These are all entitled to respect 
in their place. A question that concerns the whole 
being of man can finally answered only by the 
testimony of the whole of man; and cannot be 
regarded as disposed of so long as any method of 
proof remains untried, 

Moreover, the testimony of all the nations of man- 
kind must be taken. We must have the verdict of 
the German mind, the French mind, the Italian 
and English minds, The genius of no single people 
is infallible in such a matter as this, The specula- 
tive, the practical, the meditative, the devout, are 
alike privileged to have a voice In the decision. The 
different ages and o a must likewise be consulted, 
for these exhibit the various moods and phases of 
experience that mankind has passed thro No 

eration can answer for all generations. No mood 
s a substitute for all moods; no passage of experi- 
ence exhausts experience. 

It cannot with truth be said that thie complicated, 
cumulative process of proof has been tried in 
thie one bellef. There are other bellefe that still 
wait to be tested in a similarly sere rag ose man- 
ner; beliefs that have been hurriedly dismissed on 
the strength of some party protest, and must be re- 
considered by the light of new knowledge, Indeed, 
it seems sometimes as if we never should know when 
the proof was concluded. The “Golden Rule” has 
been on the anvil of the race for some thousands of 
. It has been under the hands of every kind of 

uman artificer. The thinker has exercised on it his 
thought; the dreamer has mused on it; the man of 
feeling has held it close to his heart; the man of 
conscience has tested it by the sentiments of abstract 
right and wrong; the socialist has laid it against the 
natural relations that man sustains to his neighbor; 
the just man has used it as a rule of ideal equity 


towards the wronged; the pitiful man bas taken it 
up and tried it as a rule of mercy to the wretched 
and sinning. It has been thrust into furnaces of 
every form of construction and every degree of heat. 
It has been thrust for hardening into baths of tears 
and bathe of blood. The practical Chinese took it; 
the philosophical Greeks took it; the e 
Hebrews took it; the gentle-hearted Jews took it, 
announced it as a principle worthy of all acceptance, 
laid it down as the corner-stone of the celestial city. 

Nevertheless, something is yet wanting to the per- 
fect proving of the Golden Rule.“ It not been 
submitted to every conceivable test. It is still ideal 
imaginative, sentimental, It has not become s tool 
or a weapon. No State has ye applied it to its 
criminals; no ruler has ever applied it to hla subjects; 
no nation has ever made experiment with it in the 
regulation of its affairs with other nations; no gov- 
ernment has ever held it out towards those who Have 
reaisted its authority and labored to overthrow its do- 
minion. In fine, it lacks the authentication of prac- 
tical life on any broad scale. A great many people / 
doubt Its applicability to business affairs, and are 
ready to discard it as a working principle. 

Thus while the liberty to prove all things is exceed- 
ingly atimulating to the mind, and the duty of prov- 
ing all things is F the will, the 
diffieulty of proving all things is humbling and at 
times disco „ What! we cry. Is there never to 
be rest? Must we be forever on the march, forever 
doubting, forever questioning, forever listening to ar- 
gamenta? Can we never feel sure that the founda- 
tion of our being is not a quicksand which may sink 
under our feet at any moment, and let us drop into 
the nether abyss? An apprehension something like 
this terrifies multitudes away from the rational faith, 
and drives them back within the shelter of the older 
communions where the universe is taken for cos 
and no questions are asked. The ancient churches are 
made rich and powerful by the number and quality 
of these recruite. 

But apprehensions of this kind are causeless. All 
ars not expected to be provera. Few are capable of 
being so, The many must be content with what is 
established, so far as they can appreciate it, and for 
the rest must have confidence that in proportion as 
the proof ls exhaustive, error and nothing but error 
will be overthrown. That confidence should be suffi- 
cient to allay all fears. When all things shal) have 
been proved, all things will be finally justified. The 
explorers, so they be patient and 8 will 
reach their goal, and their goal will be the truth. 
They who are not explorers, whose offices are at 
home, whose part It is to go about with untroubled 
and restful mind attending to the duties of the day (and 
these are the vast majority), haye but to follow the 
other part of the apoatolic direction, and hold fast that 
which is Goop. Goodness, simple goodness, proves 
itself by Ita own process; it needs no testing. Love ls 
demonstration and verification of loye, Kindness in- 
terprets and vindicates kindness. So long as man is 
man, 80 long as society is society, existence ia exist- 
ence, so long will justice, truth, fidelity, honor, con- 
tinue to be worth all they ever were. Day by day 
these qualities will be found to increase in value, as 
day by day the need for them augments, and the oc- 
casions for practising them multiply. Perish what 

rish may, opinions, doctrines, beliefs, methods of 
ts uiry, results of partial inquiry, systems of philos- 
ophy, systems of divinity, the relation of man to 
man will continue essentially what it is, while the 
world lasts; and that which maintains the relation 
and keeps It strong and sweet will also retain ita vir- 
tue. Duty will never lose its sanctity; truth will 
never lose ite dignity; love will never lose ite gra- 
clousness; purity will never lose its fo of charming 
and cleansing, or its privilege of loo into the face 
of the absolute righteousness unabashed. The race 
of man may become unbelieving after the ordinary 
standard, misbelieving, eee e ma- 
terlallet, theist, atheist, panthelst; any and every 
conceivable event It will be nevertheless safe, wise, 
or consoling to do to your neighbor as you would 
have him do to you, to bless them that curae you, to 
do good to them that hate you, to pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you. Through all 
intellectual convulsions, humility and patience and 
self-forgetfalness will hold their own. 

They will more than hold thelr own, for this terri- 
ble process of proving that so unsettles the intellect- 
ual world settles and confirms the moral. Good 
things snd good ple are continually coming out 
atronger. è evidence is accumulating that to hold 
fast what is good ie to hold fast what ia substantial 
and everlasting. It is time we outgrew the old notion 
that morality, that is, social equity, nal truth, 
is well enough if you can have nothing better; ser- 
viceable to hold on to when bellef is shipwrecked ; 
the ration of rice in the season of famine; the mouldy 
ernst when the larder is empty and the fortune gona; 
a crumb or two to live on till better times. Away 
with a notion'like that! Goodness is the root of faith, 
not the fruit of it; the beginning, not the end; the 
substance, not the shadow. Principle is the mother 
of philosophy. Without love is no light, for without 
love is no earnestness and no trust. Instead of con- 
soling ourselves that this remains when all beside le 
gone, we might rather co tulate ourselves that 
this remains though all beside should go. They who 
hold fast to humanity hold fast to fidelity; so much 
N w much plety, so much justice, so much be- 
lief. The good life begeta faith, as the fruitful ground 
brings forth grasses and herbage; uncultivated, it will 
cover itself with wild flowers; cultivated, it will grow 
tall beliefs that will brave the storm, and shelter the 
creatures, and give refuge to the birda of heaven. 

eS 


OVE WISHES are presentiments of undeveloped cs- 
pabilitles,—harbingers of what we shall one day be 
able to accomplish.—Goethe. 
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AMERICAN DABWINISM. 


4 MEVIEW OF THN OONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERIOA TO THE 
EVOLUTION THEORY. 


BY PROF. E. S. MORSE, 


BUFFALO, Aug. 25. 

By far the most striking feature of Wednesday's 
proceedings before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science wae the last address deliv- 
ered in the evening by Professor E. S. Morse. It 
had been very generally whispered about that he 
would take the opportunity as a vice-president and 
the presiding officer of the section which includes 
natural history, to give a full and explicit declaration 
of his well-known faith in the doctrines of evolution. 
He thinks that the time for being mealy-mouthed in 
this matter is past. Especially is credit due to the 
American workers in thia fleld of research. The 
main object of the address was to show what Amer- 
ica had contributed toward the growth of the devel- 
opment theory. 

He said that never before the present period has 
the study of animal life assumed so high dignity 
among the sciences. Chemistry could long since 
point to her triumphs in the useful arts; geology to 
the revelations of hidden wealth below the ace; 
bat zodlogy was only valued as an adjunct to geolog- 
ical studies or looked to as a means for averting the 
ravages of insects. Now, the question of the origin 
of man is answered by the revelations from animal 
No general review of American studies in 
this feld has hitherto been attempted. The works on 
the subject which meet the popular eye are from Eng- 
lish and German sources, Their references are 
largely composed of European observations, and the 
public has a reg inferred that these are the prin- 
cipal examples. heir remoteness prevents these 
evidences from a due conviction, Onur native 
researches lle concealed in the proceedings of learned 
societies, and are only in a few instances made acces- 
Bible to the ordinary reader of the literature of the day. 

The development of zodlogical study in thie coan- 
try presents itself under two aspects. The first and 
earliest was the patina when its yotaries busied them- 
selves with making an inventory of animals and 
plants, and arranging them under schedules of gen- 
era, species, and varieties. Very necessary work was 
this, Professor Agassiz likened it to the labor of 
bringing 71 the stones and bricks for a bulld- 
ing, But these workers piled up their materials thus 
accumulated till they shut out the light of knowledge, 
and offered a barrier to those who would have built 
the edifice of the sclence itself. The words of Emer- 
son describing science in England in 1847 were true 
of this country at a later date: “One hermit finds 
this fact, another finds that, and lives and dies o- 
rant of ita value.“ The change from this perlod of 
preparation to one of direct work in building up the 
acignce of zodlogy dates from the arrival of Professor 
Agassiz in this country and the vast popular interest 
which attended his efforts to kindle the growth of 
knowledge. These efforts were largely directed tow- 
ard elevating the character and aims of the papers 
contributed to our learned societies, and the success 
he met with was as noteworthy here as in the arena 
where he was more generally known to the public, 
Professor Agassiz made men. Previously they had 
been the slaves of their science, the mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. He taught Americans 
what Cuyler, Von Baer, and Leuckart had been do- 
ing. He urged, indeed, his oeiy protests agalnst 
evolution theories, but thereby he did good service in 
awakening attention to the subject and compelling 
further inquiry. Since then all the students whom 
he educated personally have, with acarcely an excep- 
tion, become converts to those theories, 

The firat clear premonition of the doctrine of nat- 
ural selection came from this country, or rather from 
an American, Willlam Charles ells, born at 
Charleston, S. C., in 1757, This appears in a paper 
which he read in 1813 before the Koyal Society. It 
proffera an explanation of the color of dark-skinned 
races of men, He cites the changes of animals under 

omastication, showa that varieties In men and an- 

als were occurring exceptionally but pra! oy 
that different breéds of animals were thus obtaihed 
by man’s selective supervision; that a similar selec- 
tion among men had been effected by the comparative 
immunity from certaln diseases of those who had 
dark skins, 

As evidences of the transmutation of especies, Pro- 
fessor Morse here cited the instances where the seeds 
of Alpine planta sown in warmer regions gradually 
produced plants that had previously been regarded as 
of a different species, A kind of crustacean was sim- 
Uarly changed from one recorded species to another 
by gradually freshening the briny water In which it 
lived; in slowly altering thus it actually lost one of 
its segments. Mr. James Lewie discovered that a 
truncate form of mussel which had thus been distin- 
galshed from another form had taken its peculiar 
shape from the circamatances to which it had been 
exposed; namely, the abrasion of its edges and con- 
sequent retarding of its growth ln the rapid currents 
of the Mohawk River; he also made similar observa- 
tions on other mollusks under other influences, A. 
G. Wetherby called attention to changes of the kind 
in snails ander like surroundings, Professor Agassiz 
urged that what are called “‘varieties’”’ by naturalists 
do not really exist separately, He found a series of 
echinoderms in which the forms were graded !nsens!- 
bly from one to the other. The extremities of the 
series would have been called distinct species. Pro- 
fessor Parsons suggested that species might be done 
away witb if all intermediate forme should be dis- 
covered; and Doctor Gray expressed the belief that 
all species might be thus eventually resolved into 
varieties, Doctor J. G. Cooper, and Messrs. Stearns, 
Bland, and Birney each described inetances where 


such changes in animals followed altered circum- 
stances of heat or moisture. 

In a broader field and respecting different classes 
of creatures, Professor S. F. Baird, J. A. Allen, and 
Robert Ridgway have severally found that marked 
differences in birds and mammals are due solely to 
their surroundings. Birds bred at high altitudes or 
at the North were thus shown to be smaller than 
those of the same kind at the South or at lower 
elevations; Western birds have longer talls than 
Eastern ones of the same apecies; the bills Increase 
in siza below a certain latituda; on the Pacific coast 
the birds acquire a darker hue. Similar changes in 
the ears and feet of mammals, as well as in their fur, 
are noted as dependent on climate. When these 
changes were tabulated and shown on a geographical 
chart, they were found coincident with variations 
already ascertained In the annual amount of rainfall 
iu the different reglons. The total number of species 
of birds was reduced about a fifth by these Investiga- 
tions; the number of species of squirrels diminishes 
one-half or more. Doctor A. S. Packard sees that 
this process of reducing species must go on while the 
gaps between them are gradually filled, and the 

nera must follow in this process of obliteration. 

a says: The work of the systematic biologist 
amounts to little more than putting Nature Into a 


, btralt jacket.“ 


In producing new evidences for the doctrine of 
natural selection, Doctor Burt G. Wilder has borne a 
distinguished part. Anatomical changes have been 
closely observed. To thie clasa of students belong 
also the essays of Doctor William K. Brooks, Doctor 
Englemann, and Professor Charles V. Riley. Pro- 
fessor Riley’s proof of the interdependence of flower 
and insect in the case of the Yucca moth is one of 
these triumphs. Profeasor Grote has made a note- 
worthy observation on the alterations caused by use 
or non-use in the antenne of the butterfly. One of 
the most striking instances of the better Knowle e 
which closer observation of Nature has conferred ia 
that of the shape of the honey-comb. In the days of 
the Bridgewater Treatises it was demonstrated that 
the form of the cell, mathematically considered, was 
that which used space and material to the greatest 

ossible advantage. The late Professor Jeffries 

yman spoiled this pretty theory by sho that a 
cell of this mathematical perfection is rarely, if ever, 
made. The cells are built unequally and in the 
greatest variety of shapes, due to incorrect alignment 
and many other causes. There is no geometrical ac- 
curacy about the structure. Following the list of 
cell-making insects, from wasps, hornets, and hum- 
blebees upward, we find that there are all grades 
from shapeless cells to those that approach but never 
reach perfection. Professor Wyman showed remark- 
able ingenulty in this research, making plaster casts 
of the comb, dissolving ont the comb from the plaster, 
then cutting sections and taking electrotypes. The 
late Professor Chauncey Wright was almost equally 
fortunate in showing that the arrangement of leaves 
of plants along their axes was due to circamstances 
of porth, and not a result of blind law. 

ong the examples of the survival of forms 
by adaptation to chan; environment, Professor 
orse mentioned the discovery by Ernest Ingersoll 
of marine mollusks and living salt-water crabs high 
up in the Rocky Mountains. Some of the crabs 
were closely related to existing marine forms. The 
researches of Professor Marsh concerning the sire- 
don, an animal of the salamander kind, that loses its 
lig and becomes, when moved from its native hab- 
tat, one previously recorded under an entirely differ- 
ent genus (amblystoma), has been described and fig- 
ured in one of the earlier extras of the Tribune. For 
many years Professor Agassiz argued that the blind 
fish of the Mammoth Cave were a race created in 
thelr present condition. This whole matter has been 
removed from discussion by the accurate investiga- 
tion and thorough researches of Dra, Packard and F, 
W. Putnam; and a series of fishes, from those with 
perfect eyea to those without any, including between 
them various deficiencies of vision, has been found 
in American caves and secluded waters, The discov-~ 
erles of Professors Alpheus Hyatt and E. D. Cope, 
respecting the ammonites, were almost simultaneous, 
showing a parallel between the changes of form In 
groups and in the separate individuals, The numer- 
ous writings of Professor Cope, on evolution doctrines, 
deserve notice here. But we must basten on to the 
at discoveries among the tertlary mammals of the 
Feet by Professors Leldy, Marsh, and . They 
have filled wide gupa between older and existing 
forms, showing all the intermediate animals, so that 
we bave nearly the whole ancestry of the horse, for 
instance, back to the five-toed animale not much big- 
ger than a fox in the early eocene. 

The positions taken by the earlier workers In zoöl- 
ogy were then reviewed, and the latter half of the ad- 
dresa set forth the present theories of Darwin and the 
evolution school. Professor Agassiz was driven to 
the expedient of bellef in several different creations 
of men, in order to preserve his faith in the separate 
creation of animale, and was beartily reprehended for 
his views by the religious controversialiate of that pe- 
riod. Since those days, innumerable facts have been 
brought to bear upon the 1 Many of 
these were mentioned In detail by Professor Morse, 
but on the polnt as to the gradual development of 
the intellect of animals, the discoveries of Professor 

O. Marsh, In respect to the small size of the 
brains of the earlier mammals, are especially worthy 
of attention. He bas shown that the animals of the 
earliest eocene formation have brains so small that 
they may be likened to those of a serpent, and rela- 
tively eo diminutive that they can be passed through 
the neural cavity of the backbone., As we go upward 
In the strata the size of the brain steadily increases. 
Ita development in the monkey tribe is regarded as 
the means by which those animale were enabled to 


escape from the carnivora that then abounded; and 
intellect, even in that era, became superior to brutes 
force. Due justice canmot here be done to the chain 
of argument by which Professor. Morse illustrated the 
descent. of the human race from ape-like forma. 
The principal feature in it waa the prominence given 
to the Intellectual needs and consequent develop- 
ment of the monkey. In respect to man, the neces- 
sity of care during the period of infancy was strongly 
dwelt upon; and it was shown that the long od 
during which young human beinge have to be au 
po and cared for lies at the foundation of 
family and of social life. Due credit was given te 
the workers In thia field who have traced out, by 
atep, the necessities which are occasioned by the long 
continuance of human infancy, which calle f 
alike the sympathies and the efforts of the parents. 
None of the inferior animals are long in acquiring 
the capacity for walking and procuring food. The 
monkeys, within a month of thelr birth, are as capa- 
ble of walking as at mature age. Man, in his physi- 
cal powers, ia weaker than any of the lower animals 
that compare with him in size; his strength is in his 
intellect. 

A mind unbiassed by preconceived opinion can 
scarcely resist the convictions that w. 
. by Nature's facta as to man’s lowly origin. 

he massive skulls and coarse ridges for muscular st- 
tachment, the rounding of the case of the nos 
the early ossification of the nasal bones, the 
cranial capacity in certain forms, the prominence of 
the frontal crest, the posterior position of the fora- 
men magnum, the approximation of the temporal 
ridges, the lateral flattening of the ahin-bones, the 
perforation of the humerus, the tendency of the pel- 
vis to depart from the usual pomori oan =a these 
are characteristic of the earlier races of men. As- 
sociated with these race forms there is a rudeness of 
cultare and the manifestation of the coarsest in- 
atincts. He must be blind indeed who cannot recog- 
nize the truths to which these evidences point. 

We need no longer be surprised at the fatalism of 
the Turk, the cruelties practised by lower races, or 
the outrages that are attributed to total re pre 


among civilized men. They are not instigated by an 
evil spirit, but are the outburst of the savage nature 
Inherited from their animal progenitors, are still 


preserved more manifestly among the lower races of 
to-day. We are taught the folly of 3 
nala to roam at large or receive the benefit of legiala- 
tive pardon. Society owes it to itself to keep its 
criminal classes in a confinement where they cannot 


propagate their kind. W. C. W. 
—N. F. Tribune. 
SIR W. THOMPSON ON AMERICAN SOI- 


ENOEK. 


Sir William Thompson has returned to England 
with the most favorable impressions regarding the 

rogress of science in this country. In bis recent ad- 
dress as president of the “Physical Science“ section 
of the British Association he as follows :— 

A conversation which I had with Prof. Newcomb 
one evening last June in Prof. Henry's drawing-room 
in the Smi lan Institute, Washington, has forced 
me to give all my spare thoughts ever since to Hop- 
kins’ problem of precession and nutation, ass 
the earth a rigid spheroidal shell filled with liquid. 
Six weeks ago when I landed in England after a most 
interesting trip to America and back, and I became 
painfally conscious that I must have the honor to 
address you here to-day, I wished to write an address 
of which sclence in America should be the subject. I 
came home, indeed, vividly impressed with much that 
I had seen both in the great Exhibition of Philadel- 
phia and out of it, showing the truest scientific spirit 
and devotion, the originality, the inventiveness, the 
patient, persevering thoroughness of work, the ap- 
preciativeness and the generous open-mindedness 
and sympathy from which the great gs of science 
come, 

Warming with his theme, Sir William referred to 
some of our noted men of science in these worde: 

“I wish I could speak to you of the veteran Henry, 
generous riyal of Faraday in electro-magnetic discov- 
ery; of Peirce, the founder of high mathematics in 
America; of Bache, and of the splendid heri he 
has left to America and to the world in the United 
States Coast Survey; of the great school of astrono- 
mers which followed—Newton, Newcomb, Watson 
Young, Alvan Clark, Rutherford, Draper, father and 
son; of Commander Belknap and hie great explora- 
tion of the Pacific depthe by lano · forte wire with 
{mperfect apparatus supplied from Glasgow, out of 
which he forced a success in his own way; and 
Capt. Sigsbee, who followed with like fervor and res- 
olution, and made further improvements in the s 
paratus by which he has done marvels of easy, d 
and sure deep-sea sounding in bis Little 3 
ship“ Blake“; and of the admirable official apui whi 
makes such men and such doings ible in the 
United States naval service. I would like to tell you 
too, of my reasons for confidently af weeds Amer- 
ican hydrography will soon supply data from tidal 
observations, long ago asked of our own Government 
in vain by a committee of the British Association, by 
which the amount of the earth’s elastic yielding to the 
distorting influence of san and moon will be meas- 
ured; and of my strong hope that the Com de- 
partment of the American navy will repay the debt 
to France, England, and Germany, so appreciatively 
acknowledged in their reprint of the works of Poisson, 
Airy, Archibald Smith, Evans, and the Liverpool Com- 
pass Committee, by giving in return afresh marine 
survey of terrestrial magnetism to supply the naviga- 
tor with data for correcting bie compass without 
sights of sun or stars. I should tell you also of ‘Old 
Prob’s’ weather warnings, which cost the nation 
$250,000 a year, money well spent, say the Western 
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farmers, and not they alone; in this the whole poopie 
of the United States are agreed, and though Demo- 
crats or Republicane playing the ‘economical ticket’ 
may for half asession stop the appropriations for 
even the United States Coast Survey, no one would 
for a moment think of a ‘Old Prob’; and 
now that eighty per cent. of his probabilities have 
proved true, and Gen. Myer has for a month back 
ceased to call his daily forecasts ‘probabilities,’ and 
has begun to call them indications, what will the 
Western farmers call him thie time next year?” 

Sir Willlam Thompson also observed that the 
„United States Naval Observatory is full of the very 
highest science, under the command of Admiral 
Davis.“ He referred in complimentary terms to the 
scientific apparatus he saw at Philadelphia, and 
frankly declared that If Europe does not amend its 
patent laws, America will speedily become the 
nursery of useful inventions for the world.’’—Tyil- 
une, Sept, 28. 


— —ämI— — 
DR, SLADE EXPOSED, 


A SPIRITUAL BEANCE IN LONDON.—TEE WRIPING ON 
THE SLATE.—HOW IT WAS DONE.—TWO EMINENT 
WITNESSES AGAINST DOCTOR SLADE. 


{From the Londan Times.) 

My friend, Mr. Serjeant Cox, having ed me to 
go and see the medium Slade, and having informed 
me that so disti hed a man of sclence as Dr. 
Carpenter had himself very much shak- 
en” by what he had witnessed in Siade’s presence, I 
wrote to that person, and obtained an appointment 
for last Monday morning. Slade's chief ‘‘manifeata- 
tion” Is of this kind :— 

The witness and Slade belng alone ln an ordinary 
well-lit sitting-room, Slade produces a common slate 
and a small piece of alate-pencil, which are laid on 
the simple four-legged table, at one corner of which 
the witness and Slade are seated. Slade then shows 
the witness that there is no writing on either aide of 
the slate, He then places the alate horizontally close 
against the table and below it, pressing the alate 
against the table, the little piece of slate-pencil being 
supposed to be between the slate aud the flat under- 

ace of the table. The alate is so closely applied 
to the table that no hand or finger could possibly get 
between them in order to write, A noisa as uf writ- 
Ing is now heard proceeding from the alate, which la 
held by Slade or by the witness; the spirit la sup- 
posed to be at work, The slate is then removed, and 
a message Ís found written either on the under sar- 
face of the slate or on the surface which was faelng 
the lower surface of the table. 

I watched Slade very closely during these proceed- 
ings, which were repeated several times during my 
interview last Monday, paying no attention to the 

„ gentle kicks, and movements of the table, of 
which I will say nothing further than that they were 
all euch as could be readily produced by the medi- 
um's legs and feet. I simulated considerable agita- 
tion and an ardent belief in the mysterious nature of 
what I saw and heard, At the same time I was ut- 
terly astounded to find the strongest reason to be- 
lieve that, with the exception of the firat mossage, 
which was written by Slade underneath the alate with 
(I believe) one finger of the hand which was holding 
the alate, the rest of the messages, which were longer 
and better written, were coolly indited on the slate by 
Slade while it was resting on his knee, concealed from 
my view by the edge of the table, and that the alate 
was subsequently placed by him in 8 where 
the splrit- writing was to take place with the message 
already written upon it, 

I was led to form this hypothesis by noting the de- 
lay which always occurred between my being shown 
the alate with both sides clean and the placing of the 
slate against the table or over ny beat for | — 
ee receiving the spirit-writing, which was then 


roceeding with the usual sound of ecratching 
on a slate. This delay did not occur when Slade 
wrote with the finger of the hand by which he held 


the slate. During the Waay Slade made vartous ex- 
euses; took up the little piece of pencil and bit it, 
and also invariably made s peculiar grating noise by 
clearing his throat. At the same time I heard dis- 
tinotly on three occasions a low but ectly recog- 
niz sound of a pencil traversing s slate; and twice 
on looking quickly at Slade’s right arm, the elbow of 
which was visible, while the rest was hidden by the 
table and purporting to be holding the slate, I saw 
movementa from right to left and left to right which 
accorded with my hypothesis that he waa using his 
hand in writing, 

I left Slade with a promise to return to-day (Fri- 
day), and at once wrote to Mr. Serjeant Cox to tell 
him my explanation of the manner In which the 
thing was accomplished, and offering to put my a 
* to the test by selzing the slate from Slade’s 

when he professed it to be devoid of writing, 
and at the moment when the “‘apirit-writing”’ was 
about to commence. 

This morning I went with my friend, Dr. H. B. 
Donkin, of Queen's College, Oxford, to test my hy- 
pothesis by this cracial experiment. I had deter- 
mined to seize the slate at the critical moment—at 
the moment when Slade professed that it was entirely 
untouched,—and If the writing were already on the 
slate before the spirite were supposed to have begun 
their work, I considered that I should have a demon- 
stration of the truth of my 1 which would 
be convincing to persons not already lost to reason. 
I explained to Dr. Donkin my hypothesis and my 
intention, and the result has completely justified my 
anticipation, As on last Monday, so to-day Slade 
allowed me to hold the slate against the table in or- 
der to receive the spirit-writing, saying that the spirit 
would probably write more distinctly for me than for 
him. e slate had been cleaned and was now de- 
clared by Slade to be devoid of writing, but writing 


and in a straightforward, undle 


Was to ap on it in the usual way, accompanied by 
the scra g noise of the pencil, There had been 
the usual delay and fumbling on Slade’s part, when I 
put out my hand and Immediately selzed the slate 
away, saying, ‘You have already written on the 
slate. I have watched you doing it each time,” 
And there, sure enough, was the message already 
written, as I had anticipated, My friend, Dr. Don- 
kin, will give you a more detailed account of the 
events which occured in his presence. 
I am, alr, faithfully yours, 
E. Ray LANKESTER, F. R. S., 

Fellow of Exeter College, Ozford, and Professor of 

r raini in University College, London. 

Sept. 15. 


At the request of my friend, Professor Lankester, 
I accompanied him in his visit to-day to Slade, the 
medium, in order to watch carefully what might hap- 

n, and to be able to corroborate or not the opinion 

e had formed aa to the meang employed. 

A splrit-message was soon written, the slate being 
held in opposition to the under surface of the table, 
the thumb alone of the medium’s right hand being 
on the table. During the alleged writing a scratch- 
Ing was plalnly heard, and at the same time a slight 
to-and-fro movement of thé\arm, with some contrac- 
tion of flexor tendone on the wrist, was visible. The 
writing was imperfect and distorted, requiring the 
interpretation of an expert, and appeared on the sur- 
face of the slate which faced downward. 

The result was in accordance with the theory of 
the agency of a minute of slate-penci! probably 
held under the nail of the middle finger. 

The next communication was partly quite legible, 

oh at and; but thie 
time It ap on the upper surface of the slate. 
Bearing in mind the hypothesis that this was ready 
written before the spirit got to work under the table, 
I carefully watched Slade during » considerable in- 
terva! before he replaced the släte. While he was 
clearing his throat and making short remarks, I saw 
his right arm, now at some distance from the table, 
moving exactly as though he were writing on some- 
thing placed on his knee. Owing to my position at 
the table, opposite him, I could not see his band. 
Simultaneously I heard the scratching of the pencil, 
hardly at all obscured by the noises I allude to. Af- 
ter the replacement of the slate the spirit-scratching 
(this time as a ruse) was heard as before. 

Before the next communication the spirita were 
asked if they could write for Professor kester. 
They agreed to do so. I observed the medium go 
through the same sort of manœuvres së before, 
although even more deliberately, very little effort be- 
ing made to hide a loud scratching while the slate 
was away from the table. After some little time 
Slade put the slate under the table, holding it as be- 
fore, with his right hand, Professor Lankester being 
about to bold it with his left in a similar manner, 
Here let especial notice be given to the fact that at 
this moment the alate was said to be free from writ- 
ing. Before any time was allowed for spirit-scratch- 
ing to be heard, my friend, as upon, sharply 
withdrew tbe slate, and in accordance with the 
prophecy displayed the message already written. 

o make this poe still more perfect, I may add 
that the first of the two later m referred to 
consisted of two words read by the medium as 
“Samuel Lankester,“ in answer to the question as to 
what spirits were present. The Samuel“ being 
very indistinct, mg friend s ted it might be Ed- 
win,“ which the medium sald was quite possible. 
The last message was an answer to the same ques- 
tion, and, the suggestion being adopted, the words 
„Edwin Lankester” were perfectly clear. 

To any one not predisposed to believe in spirit 
agency st all hazards, the result of this seance is 
sufficient, I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Horatio B. Dox RN, M. B., Oxon, 
Aessiztant-Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
Sept. 15, 1876, 

HO > 

TAE CATECHISM IN SCHOOL.—A notable Illustra- 
tion of teaching “sound without sense, worda with- 
out. intelligence, is recorded by an Inspector of 
Schools, the late Mr. Brookfield. Two children, 
aged about eleven years, did thelr arithmetic and 
reading tolerably well, and wrote something pretty 
legible, intelligible, and senelble, about an omnibus 
and about a steamboat, They were called upon to 
write down the answers of the Church Catechism to 
two questions, The children had been accustomed 
to repeat the Catechism during half an hour of each 
day, in day-school and Sunday-school, for féur or 
five years, and this is what they wrote:— 

My duty toads God is to bleed in him to fering 
and to losf withold your arts withold my mine 
withold my sold and with my sernth to whirchp and 
to give thinks to put my old trast in him to call ‘upon 
him to onner his old name and his world and to save 
him truly all the days of my life’s end.“ Š 

My dooty tords my Nabers to love him as thyrblf 
and to do to all men as I wed thow shall do and to 
me to love onner and suke my father and mother to 
honner and to bay the queen and all that are pet ina 
forty under her to smit myself to all my goones 
teaches sportial putri and marsters to oughten 
myslif lordly and every to all my betters to hut no 
body by would nor deed to be trew in jest in all my 
deelins to beer no malis nor ated in your arts to kop 
my anda from pecking and steel my turn from e 
speak and lawing nd slanders not to civet or desar 
othermans good but to lern labour trewly to get miy 
own leaving and to do my dooty in that state if life 
and to each It hia please God to call men.“ 

It will be obeerved that these written answers, if 
recited with sufficient rapidity in the customary 
school-room patter, really bear a horrible likeness to 
the sounds of the genuine ones; and there can be 


little doubt that the writers and their classmates had 

so recited them for years, to the entire satisfaction of 

os who were pet in a forty“ over them.—London 
es. 
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TOLEDO Office, No, 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FREY, Agent 
ond Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

ce. 


The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it ve 
Üttle understands, is even more momentous in itself ani 
in ita consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Pi m to Christianity, THE INDEX sims 
to make the character of this vast change per oe in at 
least its leading features, and offers an oppo ty for 
discussions on subject which find no fitting place in 
other papers, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is 1 for an published in its columne 

or her own individual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 


TO VOLUNTARY OCONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
clea desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


FRANOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT, . a oe é 

Ooravius BROOKS FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAN H. 8SPENOER, Mas. E, D. CHENEY, GEORGE JA00B 
HOLVOAES (England), Davm H. OLARE, Editorial Con- 


REMOVAL. 


On and after October 1, 1876, the 
publication office of THE INDEX will 
be No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Office hours will be from 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M. 


WILL THE READER, If he or she is in sympathy 
with the general work of TRE INDEX, spend five min- 
utes of serious thought in answering the question: 
How can I most effectually help to increase ite cir- 
culation ?” 


Rey. MR. SAMPLE, In the discourse to which we 
allude in another paragraph, says of the defeated 
Bible Amendment of the United States Senate: 
„That defeat and failure, which came so near to suc- 
cosa, will only incite to greater exertions the friends 
of the amendment. We have not heard the last of 
this. Perhaps we have escaped that particular 
amendment only to be bent down under the yoke of a 
still more stringent one. The probabilities are that a 
religious Constitutional] amendment of some sort will 
be sent forth by Congreas within the lapse of another 
year,” And he saya: Christianity ia plotting in an 
underhanded manner against the existence of tha 
government’’—that is, as a government based on the 
equal rights of all; as Mr. Sample himself explains, 
when he adds: “This so-called amendment—recog- 
nizing the authority of the Bible—would not be an 
amendment at all in the true sense of that word, but 
an utter subversion of the Constitution, a negation of 
its essential spirit and utterances, and a complete 
overthrow of the principle upon which our free re- 
publican government is founded.“ 


Waar a wilfal falsehood the boast of shutting the 
Centennial Exhibition on Sunday has become! It is 
enough to make an old salt thoroughly sea-sick to 
hear any more of that Orthodox darling, General 
Joseph R. Hawley, who took some visitors into the 
Exhibition on Sunday, then whimpered a public con- 
fession that he did wrong, and now takes in an- 
other squad of official Sabbath-breakers, as shown in 
this paragraph in the Boston Herald of September 
28: General Hawley’s fear of divine vengeance, In 
the event of opening the Centennial Exposition on 
Sunday, has abated, Last Sunday, by his invitation, 
President Grant and his wife, Secretary Fish and 
hie wife, ex-Secretary Borie, Robert E. Coxe of 
Washington, George Washington Childs, A. M., and 
his wife, and Colonel Sanford of the British Commis- 
sion, visited the Exposition grounds. They were re- 
celved in Memorial Hall by Mr. John Sartain, and 
apent several hours in looking at the pictures. At 2 
o’clock the party ate lunch in the St. George Build- 
ing. The Hon, John S, Morton, Indian Commiasion- 
er J. Q. Smith, Commissioner J. L. Coolidge, and 
about one hundred and fifty others, with special pass- 
es, were also on the Exhibition grounds. The Phil- 
adelphia Item remarks that thia act of General Haw- 
ley, approved as it was by aÑ the resident commis- 
sioners, leade to the inference that the Exhibition 
grounds are to be open hereafter to the general public 
on Sundays. We fear that the Item is too confident. 
Hawley has opened the gate on Sunday before to peo- 
ple in whose salvation he was not particularly inter- 
ested.” 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mail-liat, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878, This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase ita cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it la hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
representa. 

— x — —— 
LOCAL OBGANIZATION, 


Last week we pointed out that public spirit is the 
secret of liberal social union, and a lack of it the se- 
crot of the almost universal feebleness of local liberal 
societies. Nothing but a COMMON PUBLIC PURPOSE 
can give life and strength to such societies, by co 
menting them together and creating the vitallzing 
consciousness of a national fellowsbip or saodality in 
the great cause of human adyancement, Until some 
common public purpose makes itself universally felt, 
local liberal societies must remain disconnected and 
therefore feeble, liable to periah at any time when the 
first impulse of unlon has spent ite force. Liberal 
societies cannot permanently maintain themselves 
about a single man, however gifted or colossal in his 
personality; the genius of liberalism ie not person- 
alism in auy form, but devotion to great and Tiniver- 
sal ideas; hence all the societies which naturally 
cluster about the single leader rest on an ephem- 
eral basis of union, and are doomed to extinction 
when the “‘leader’’ passes away, unless they can rise 
to the height of the leader himself and find a per- 
manent bond of union in the idea which gave him all 
his greatness—the idea of FREE HUMANITY. 

For years we have believed that national organiza- 
tion was the greatest need of American liberalism—not 
at all because we put trust in party machinery as such, 
but because we knew that national organization will 
be the immediate and necessary expression of a com- 
mon public purpose, just as soon as it asserts itself. 
No local liberal society can maintain itself in effec- 
tive existence very long for merely local purposes, 
any more than an individual can make himself Influ- 
ential for merely selfish purposes. Localism is noth- 
ing but social selfishness; and generoslty, universal- 
ism, public spirit, ia just as necessary to liberal so- 
cleties as it le to liberal individuale. It is the self- 
sacrificing consecration to broad human ends which 
gives to both their human value to both, therefore, 
their title and claim to permanence, 

With these deep-rooted convictions, we have for 
years been trying to solve the problem how to unite 
the universal and the local aima in some large plan 
of orgsnization adapted to the impersonal genius of 
liberalism—some Jarge plan which shall create FREE- 
DOM IN FELLOWSHIP, and FELLOWSHIP IN FREEDOM, 
for ends the highest, the noblest, in the true sense 
the moat religions. Hence the origin of the Liberal 
League movement, which ls immensely deeper and 
broader than ite anperficial critics imagine. Long 
and laborious reflection satisfied us that no common 
public purpose can be found in liberalism except that 
which is fittingly expressed in the words—separa- 
tion of Church and State“; for the attempt to seps- 
rate these two implies a recognition of the independ- 
ence and sufficiency of NATURAL HUMANITY to de- 
termine its own destinies, whether political, social, 
or individual. Perceiving that this attempt had 
been partially successful In the organization of the 
American republic, and that the impersonal faith in 
natural humanity which is the core of all liberalism 
had magnificently, though imperfectly, asserted itself 
in the United States Constitution without disclosing 
the full aweep of the principles impliedly the basis of 
that wonderful instrument, we became convinced 
that, without knowing it, Free Religion had already 
created its new humanitarian Church, as the vast so- 
cial institution destined ultimately to absorb and re- 
place the Christian Church. It only remained, there- 
fore, to draw ont the moral meanings of the great 
American experiment of organization, and develop 
ita humanitarian significance in the recognized 
sphere of religion. The foundaticn of the Liberal 
League was therefore laid on the same great principle 
of the separation of Church and State which is really 
now, and has been increasingly for well-nigh a cen- 
tary, the hidden source of our national life and proa- 
perity. The purpose to complete this separation, 
and thereby to establish explicitly the SUFFICIENCY 
OF NATURAL REASON AND CONSCIENCE TO ALL THE 
NEEDS OF HUMANITY, even in thelr highest aspect, 
presented itself as the common purpose of liberalism, 
which is destined to become the bond of union among 


all who are imbued with the spirit of modern eivil- 
ization. 

So much for the unlversal aim, which must be par- 
amount in all truly libera! minds and societies. The 
local aims are better understood, being such as are 
familiar to all local societies established on a Liberal 
basis; namely, the cultivation of the intelligence, 
moral life, and social well-being of the members 
themselves. 

Now on the universal alm above described a na- 
tional organization was, with wonderful success, 
achieved at Philadelphia on the historic Fourth of 
July, 1876—a coincidence of dates which reveals and 
emphasizes the profound agreement of the National 
Liberal League with the essential spirit of American 
institutions. To complete the great task undertaken, 
however, @ plan of local organization, combining 
both the universal and the local aima above described, 
still remained to be matured. After a great deal of 
study and thought, the following plan has been Issued 
In the form of a circular and la now submitted to the 
public by the Directors of the National League: 


A Form of Constitution for Local Auxiliary 


A ed by the Board of Directors of the National 
iveral e, and submitted, by way of 
ow estion and recommendation alone, to friends 
Secularization, 
PREAMBLE, 


Whereas, At the Centennial Congrese of Liberals 
held at Philadelphia from July 1 to July 4, 1876, a 
National Liberal League was organized to accomplish 
— TOTAL SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE; 
an 

Whereas, The National Liberal League appeals to 
all liberal citizens to form a “‘local auxiliary Liberal 
League In every city, town, and village of the coun 
where ten brave men and women can be found to 
take the lead in the matter, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting earnest and combined agitation in favor of 
equal righte respecting religion, and in favor of such 
a Constitutional amendment as shall guarantee 
them“; and 

Whereas, We heartily approve of the Important and 
N movement thus initiated, and have plied 
or and received a charter for local o then in 
accordance with the Constitution of the National 
Libera) League; 

3 wei the undersigned, hereby associ- 
ate ourselves together as a permanent organizati 
and adopt the following wr 

CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE I,—The name of this association shall 
be The Liberal League of *; and we 
mig i — yee tar ba 9 suxiliary Lib- 
era e,“ in sympathy owship, and affili- 
ation with the National Liberal League. i 

ARTICLE II.—The objects of thie association shall 
be, first, to codperate with the National Liberal 
League in furtherance of the public objects, both 
general and specific, enumerated In its Constitution; 
and, secondly, to promote the welfare of our own 
members as a local ibera) society, as provided in this 
Constitution. 

Articiz III.—Any person who shall sign this 
Constitution, and psy dollars annually into 
the treasury, shall be a member of this League, 

ARTICLE IV.— The annual meeting for the election 
of officers of this League, and of the delegates to the 
Annual Congress of the National Liberal League to 
which this League is entitled by its charter, shall be 
held on the day of ———; and the Directors 
shall give one month’s notice of the same. There 
shall also be regular monthly meetings of this League 
for coneultation and business; and the Directors shall 
give ome week’s notice of the same, 

ARTICLE V.—The officers of this League shall be 
a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and four Council- 
lors. All these shall constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors, which shall have eral man ent of the 
affairs of the League, subject only to instruction by 
the League itself. They shal! appoint from among 
the other members of the League committees on 
Public Work, on Public Discussion, on Social Affairs, 
and on Finance; and each Councillor shall be chair- 
man of one of these four committees, 

The committee on Public Work shall mature meas- 
ures for codperating efficiently in the common cause 
with the National Liberal League, especially in cir- 
culating its documents, petitions, appeals, etc., and 
carrying out locally the various objecte of the Liberal 
League movement, 

The committee on Public Discussion shall mature 
measures for sustaining regular Sunday meetings for 
public debates, lectures, etc.; and they shall be 
charged with the general conduct of the same. 

The committee on Social Affairs shall mature meas- 
ures for holding frequent social assemblies for the 
benefit of the younger members of the League; and 
also for regular Sunday meetings of a Children’s 
Fraternity, to promote the moral fnetruction and so- 
cial enjoyment of the children. 

The committee on Finance shall mature measures 
for raising the funds necessary for these various ob- 
jecta; and also measures for establishing a Relief 
Fund to be devoted to the assistance of poor, sick, or 
distressed members, 

All these measures shall be proposed to the Board 
of Directors, and, after being combined in a single 

eneral gea shall be submitted by them to the 
League 0 


r approval. 
appropriations from the treasury sball be by 


vote of the of Directora; and all orders on the 


1 
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treasury shall be signed by the President and Secre- 


CAET, and ‘Trendiarer shall be thoon ‘snails pertatalng 
an arer one usually 8 
to these offices. It shall be a special duty of the 
Secretary to furnish the Secretary of the National 
Liberal League with a complete list of all the mem- 
bers with their post-office addresses In full, and a list 
of the officers and various committees; and also fur- 
nish him promptly with information of all Impor- 


tant action by this 0. 

ARTICLE —Amendments to this Constitution 
may be made at any annual or monthly m of 
the League by a three-fourths vote of all the qualified 
members present. But no amendment shall be made 
unless the proposed amendment shall haye been an- 
nounced as of the required notice of the meet- 
ing which is to act upon it. 

Spocial Notice, 


Liberal Socletles already organized can qualify 
themselves for representation in any Annual Con- 
FF 
corded, by sen ously to the Secretary a y 
certified statement that the following vote has been 
passed by the Society so sending :— 

“Voted, That this Society, desiring to codperate 
with the National Liberal L e In the furtherance 
of ite genoral and specific objects, hereby declares 
itself a local auxillary Liberal League, according to 
the true intent of the Constitution of said National 
Liberal League, and has duly elected the following 
persons to represent it at the next Annual Congress 
of the same: to wit, ` 


On recelpt of the above, together with an applica- 
tion for a charter nee by the officers of the Society 
and with the usual fee of ten dollars, a charter will 
be issued, and the Society will be recorded as entitled 
to representation. 

Per order of the Directors of the National Liberal 


8 FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 

R. H. RANNEY, Secretary. 

In this plan we desire to point out the most im- 
portant features, for the sake of showing how com- 
prehensive it is, and how completely it is dominated 
by the idea of creating such a fellowship of all liberal- 
minded citizens as shall unite them fraternally in 
efficient service of humanity, yet without Infringing 
in the slightest degres that jealous spirit of individual 
and society independence which is the chief glory of 
all liberalism, 

1. The National League is wholly devoted to the 
universal alm of separating Church and State, as ex- 
plained in its own Constitution [see the Patriotic 
Address”). But the Local League is devoted both 
to the universal and the local aims the former, how- 
ever, being still kept uppermost and supreme. In 
this way the common public purpose is really made 
the life of the National and the Local Leagues alike, 
vitalizing them all with a mutual, unselfish devotion 
to the common good, yet providing fully for the per- 
sonal improvement of all the local members. 

2. The National League desirea no sort of control 
over the Local Leagues, but carefully provides in 
every single provision against snch centralized au- 
thority. The use of the charters issued is simply to 
create the technical union necessary for delegate rep- 
resentation in the Annual Congress; and the reason 
of the ten dollars required for a charter is merely to 
help a little towarde giving the National League the 
funds necessary for its national work. No Local 
League will object to this trifling contribution to the 
national treasury for the common work, since It se- 
cures a fair equivalent in the privilege of sending five 
delegates to the Annual Congress. 

3. The character of the arrangements for carrying 
out local purposes lo specially recommended to ex- 
amination, for they are believed to be admirably suit- 
ed to meet the wants of liberal communities. If 
they are fairly tested in any society composed of ear- 
nest-tempered people of the requiaite intelligence, we 
venture to say that this plan will prove to be extreme- 
ly effective and satisfactory. With the consciousness 
of a national organization behind them, growing rap- 
idly (as we believe It will) in numbers and Influence, 
the local society will more aud more experience the 
inapiring power of a general public purpose, and find 
their local public meetings commanding far more at- 
tention and respect than they could possibly do under 
other circumstances. Usually the public meetings of 
liberal societies are very little regarded by the com- 
munity at large, who know (better than most liberals 
seem hitherto to have known) that such societies can- 
not burn very long as mere ecattered embers, The 
first marked effect of a wall-sustained National Lib- 
eral League will be discerned in the increased local 
power and influence of the local societies as such; 
and If they are half as shrewd touching their own in- 
tereste as are the Orthodox societies around them, 
they will hasten to avail themselves of the immense 
advantages of concentrated energies, now offered 
without the dleadvantages of centralized authority. 


U , $ 


Thie applies just as much to old established societies 
as to new ones; but we anticipate that the socleties 
which adopt most thoroughly the plan here recom- 
mended, and act upon it most energetically, will reap 
the most advantage from it. The Orthodox opposi- 
tlon which is to be expected in any populous com- 
munity will no longer be able to triumph completely 
by overbearing or crushing the local society; it will 
be compelled to attempt the far harder task of de- 
stroying the national organization, and this fact will 
operate practically to protect the local society in s 
large measure from the effects of a bold local agita- 
tion. Courage comes with the consciousness of 
strength; and the too common “timidity” of liberals, 
so frequently deplored by our various correspondents, 
will tend to yanish in proportion as the National 
Liberal League increases its membership, its re- 
sources, and Its activities. 


4. It da specially to be noticed that, while the Na- 
tional Liberal League is devoted strictly and exclu- 
sively to the common public purpose of accomplish- 
ing the total separation of Church and State, the Lo- 
cal Leagues are not expected to confine themselves 
to this public purpose, but simply to keep it Apper- 
most as paramount and supreme among many kin- 
dred purposes. The Committee on Public Work“ 
above described, which is designed to be the aglta- 
tion committee” in the general movement, is put 
first and foremost, to indicate this supremacy of pub- 
lic spirit even in the local organization; but It is not 
the only committee. 

5. The “public discussion’ contemplated will cov- 
er all that needs to be discussed in public; while giv- 
ing its just. preéminence to the general movement, it 
will include all topics that befit the platform of agen- 
uine and self-respecting liberal society. This feature 
of the Liberal League movement, which has been a 
part of it from its original conception, should be well 
understood. It is not expected that any local society 
could auatain iteelf permanently by discussing the 
“Demands of Liberalism” alone, Some fat-witted 
critica have supposed that this was intended; but the 
merit of such a conception la exclusively their own. 
So long as enough attention la given to the “public 
work” of the Local League to secure all the good re- 
sults it can accomplish in the general agitation, It la 
taken for granted that other matters will have their 
fair share of attention in Ite local meetings; and all 
that Intereste or concerns intelligent people will be in 
place on the platform of any local auxiliary Liberal 
League,“ so long as the League faithfully carries on 
the publſe work“ at the same time, 

6. The Committee on Social Affairs“ are charged 
with a most important function. Nothing is more 
vitally Important than something corresponding to 
the Sabbath School“ of the churches, yet wholly 
free from its objectionable dogmatism and pernicious 
sentimentalism. Everywhere the necessity exista for 
the right training of children in the moral and men- 
tal principles of liberalism; and the social demands 
of the child-nature, if not wisely satisfied, are sure to 
assert themselves at last in some sadly perverted way. 
It is especially the duty of liberals to provide social 
and moral nutriment for the young which shall not 
poison thelr minds with superstition; and neglect of 
thie duty by individual liberals ie one of the chief 
causes why thelr children are drawn away so easily 
in thelr tender years from freedom and truth to 
bondage and nonsense. It is the social attrastions 
and arts of Orthodoxy which do the mischief; and 
when it is done, the Orthodox gravely point to it as a 
proof of the “power of the gospel’! It ls, on the 
contrary, only a proof of the weakness of unorgan- 
ized liberalism. The moment that liberalism ls 
wisely organized, and provides even decently for the 
social and moral needs of its young persons, It will 
win ten converts where Orthodoxy wins one; and 
the plan above sketched provides for this great socio- 
moral necessity. 

7. The last point we wish to emphasize here Is the 
advantage secured In this plan of organization by 
using the principle of the “division of labor.“ It is 
made the work of a special committee to attend toa 
single important matter; and the combination of all 
their reports, first elaborated mutually in the Board of 
Directors, comes before the whole League for final 
action, If there is any wisdom in the League, it 
will be brought to bear in this manner; even if the 
numbers are so small that the above plan can be only 
partlally carried out, a fair and earnest experiment 
of it is certain to increase the numbers at last, and 
make the whole plan feasible. Depend upon it, this 
plan is not a visionary one, but will be found entirely 
practicable, Whenever and wherever a dozen or 
twenty resolute and intelligent people take earnest 


hold of it, Hypercritics harp continually on the 
“destructiveness” of liberalism; here it shows its 
true social constructiveness, and must, we think, 
commend itself to all who are sufficiently educated In 
the spirit of modern civilization to comprehend the 
admirable balancs and harmony this plan creates be- 
tween the universal and the local aims of liberalism. 

A copy of the circular reprinted above will be sent 
to any one who wiehes to take stepa towards organiz- 
ing a new “local auxiliary Liberal League,” 


— — ũꝓ—ü᷑—ᷣ—ä— — 
A CASE OF LEGAL INJUSTICE, 


We print with great pleasure this pertinent letter of 
Mr, Underwood; and we trust that this fresh act of 
oppression will have its due influence in rousing the 
liberals of Massachusetts, at least, to the defence of 
their own despised rights and liberties :— 

EDITOR InpEx:— 

Some three years ago Christopher Smith brought 
an action against the Boston and Maine Railroad Com- 
pany to recover damages for injury received. It was 
apparently a clear case. But a defence was made 
that the plaintiff was travelling on the Sabbath, and 
from nelther necessity nor charity. Although Mr. 
Smith swore he had been hard at work the previ- 
ous week; that, when hurt, he was going to ses 
whether a house into which he was to move on the 
day following was in a fit condition to be occupied; 
that his furniture was all packed up and he had te 
leave the house he was in on Monday, as another 
person to whom it had been let was to move Into It om 
that day,—yet the Superior Court ordered a verdict 
for the defendant. Appeal was made to the Supreme 
Judicial Court, which a few days ago affirmed the 
decision of the subordinate tribunal, declaring that 
there was no evidence under our decision which 
would justify the jury in finding that the plaintiff 
was travelling at the time from necessity or charity.“ 
No doubt this decision is in strict accordance with 
the letter and spirit of the Sunday law of Massachu- 
setts,—a law that is an insult to every Liberal, sa 
outrage on the rights of freemen, and a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century. To secure the repeal of such 
laws, and to make Impossible anywhere in the Amert- 
can republic such legal injustice as that which Mr. 
Smith has suffered, is one of the objecta of the Lib- 
eral League,—an organization that haa greater claims 
on Liberals, by reason of its principles and aimee 
than any other organization syer formed in this 
country, Respectfully, 

B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

THORNDIKE, Mass., Sept. 25, 1876, 

— ͤͤw.—— 


LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THH BAG. 


The Philadelphia Christian Statesman, whose spe- 
clal mission itia to Christlanize the Constitution, in 
ita issue of September 14, shows what bigoted legiala- 
tion would be inyolved in that measure, by calling 
for a new “law of Congress“ which shall prohibit all 
official ‘desecration of the Sabbath“: 


“All the force in the Engraving and Printing Ba- 
reau that could be worked rir ers ler empio 
during all the daylight hours of Bab , Septem! 

8, in Preparing to issue the bonds for the new Syndi- 
cate, 6 papers of the 13th inst. contain this 
item: ‘General Sherman and family, and Secretary 
Cameron and danghters passed through St. Louis om 
Sunday, en route to inspect Western forta. They will 
first stop at Fort Leavenworth, then go to- Denver, 
Cheyenne, and San Francleco. On their return th 
will vieit all the posts along the route In Nevada 
Utah. They will also go from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles in Southern California. They expect to 
reach Washington about the 18th of October.’ In- 
telligent readers will recall the action of Secretary 
Taft immediately after his appointment as Secretary 
of War, inspecting on two successive Sabbaths, ts 
company with General „the forts in the 
vicinity of Norfolk and in New York Bay. This 
needless and inexcusable desecration of the Sabbath 
by the national 1 is a grave offence against 
good morals and a wanton offence to the sentiments 
of the great majority of the people. There is need 
of a law of Congress which shall forbid, under ade- 
quate penalties, all labor on the Sabbath in any de- 
partment of the government, Ample precedent for 
such legislation is found in acts and recommenda- 
tlons of our early statesmen against blasphemy and 
Sabbath-breaking, and we have no doubt that com- 
bined action of Christian people would secure it 
Since we were a nation, there has been no mans 
favorable time for such action than in this Centen- 
nia) year, and while the inspiration of the signal vic- 
tory for the Sabbath which was won in the Centem- 
ni Commission still breathes npon the mind of the 
nation. : 


PROFESSOR P., while lecturing on momentum te 
the junior clase not long aince, related, In illustration 
of his subject, an acconnt of an explosion of gunpow- 
der in one of the army trains during the late war, om 
which occasion, he gaid, the horses were blown eff 
their shoes. “But this,” he added, was an extreme 
case.“ The class thought so too.—Acta Columbiana. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


BY R. C. 


Election prospects have changed somewhat since 
we last discussed them. The outlook then favored 
Hayes; the outlook now favors Tildem. Republican 
stump orators who were loudly ringing the changes 
upon the Times’ Income-tax charges against Tilden 
are obliged to play their tune upon a cracked bell, 
and must soon abandon it al ther. Whether 
Judge Sinnott’s explanation was altogether satisfac- 
tory or not, it must be accepted as correct until the 
Times makes good its remaining charges by a kind of 
proof which it has not thus far shown any disposi- 
tion tofurnish. The charges haying been shown to 
be at least unreasonably exaggerated, a natural reac- 
tion is favoring the one who was temporarily injured 

them. The same le true with regard to Dora- 
heimer, Whose constructive-mileage account we now 
learn to be strictly legal and in accord with the 
usages of United States district attorneys in all 
of the country, The Republican cause ie In- 
also by the persistency with which Blaine and 
admirers are pushed or have thrust themselves 
as party representatives; and a letter from 
Charles Francis Adams, read at a Democratic meet- 
ing in New York, has brought again to public atten- 
tion the unanswerable fact that if Blaine and his 
followers truly represent the Republican party, we 
cannot too soon have a change in the national ad- 
ministration, 


We are ee eee to indulge a slight hope 
that Batler may be defeated as a candidate for Con- 

. A petition is receiv signatures in the 
Seventh District, requesting Judge E. R. Hoar to 
allow the use of his name as a candidate. If he 
should do so, and we hardly know upon what ground 
he can consistently refuse, Butler will be spared the 
duty of attending to the rectification of the tariff, 
There are undoubtedly very many Republicans in the 
District who do not wish to vote for Butler, but who 
Will not vote for Tarbox because of his partisanship, 
There are enough of these to ensure the election of 
Hoar, or, at least, to defeat Butler by drawing off so 
many votes from him that Tarbox will recelve a 
plurality. 


If Judge Hoar should consent to run for Congress, 
and should receive, as he certainly would, the sup- 
port of such regular party papers as the Journal, 
Advertiser, and Transcript, we wonder if these papers 
will set u spein next year those well-known edito- 
rials whi vise their readers to attend caucuses. 
We observe that many ministers continue also to 
urge caucus attendance as a positive religious duty. 
Now, certainly all editors, If not all ministers, know 
very well that there are few performances in this 
world more decidedly farcical than the operations of 
a regular party caucus, The editor will tell you, In- 
telligent reader, that if you do not attend the caucus 
you will become responsible in case s bad nomina- 
tion be made; an hour given to the caucua will save 
the character of your party, etc., etc. Now, as mat- 
ter of fact, intelligent reader, if you wish to know 
what it ie to feel like a cat's-paw, a puppet, a thun- 
derin’ fool,“ —go to a caucus and you will be fully 
satisfied. You will not be permitted to do anything 
but vote for one or the other of two sete of delegates, 
selected for you in advance, and whose names are 
upon a printed ballot. The real work of picking out 
the men who are ultimately to make the party nomi- 
nation was done days or weeks or even months be- 
fore the caucus was announced, by a small group of 
wire-pullers; that ls, of men who make s business of 
politics, and with whom, my dear intelligent reader, 
you cannot possibly compete unless you too are 
willing to give to this business many days and weeks 
ef precious time. The abolition of the caucus, not 
its perpetuation and attempted improvement, must 
be brought about, if rascals are to be kept from cap- 

regular party nominations. Let it not be for- 

that the defeated candidate for Mayor of Bos- 
ton, last year, had succeeded in getting the regular 
Bomination of both political parties, and it was only 
the unanimous bolt of terrified tax-payers which de- 
feated him, 


General Hawley, who has succeeded so well in many 
respects, In his responsible position in connection with 
the Centennial Exhibition, and who has been re- 
zominated for Congress in Connecticut, will need to 
purge himself of a very decided suspicion of hy- 
pocrisy bafore he can regain the esteem of a portion 
of the community, We can understand, of course, 
the reasons which would allow him to be conscien- 
tlously 9 — to opening the gates of the Exhibi- 
tion on Sunday; but we entirely fall to understand 
how s man who has declared that he would not 
“dare before God" to open them on that day, should 
subsequently, and without acknowledged change of 
conviction, open them Sunday after Sunday to differ- 
ent people, until, as on Sunday before last, as many 
as two hundred and fifty persone at a time enjoy the 
Exhibition by permission of General Hawley. He 
may not be a hy te, but be must admit that there 
are more facts which go to prove him one than there 
are facta to convict of theft nine-tenths of the men 
who are sent to prison for stealing. 


Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, generally referred to 
as “Bob” Ingersoll, Is, with perhaps a few excep- 
tions, the most conspicuous Republican speaker now 

the stump; and it is by no means surprising 
that his peculiarly florid rhetoric and unusually stout 
langs should have attracted the attention of Demo- 
eraic newspapers. Undoubtedly many unfair at- 
tempts have been made to excite SS against 
bim by referring te him as an infidel] or athelst; and 
with attempts of this kind we have, of course, no 


sympathy whatever; but Colonel Bob“ has little 
reason to complain of unfair treatment, for, surely, 
on the suppositiou that he is listened to by persons 
of even limited intelligence, no speaker ever treated 
an audience more unfairly than he treats those 
who compliment him by their presence at his 
meetings. We know something of the immense 
capacity for gullibility exhibited by a crowd of ex- 
cited men, but even thie has ite limits; and when 
Ingersoll declares that the Republican party has 
committed no act of which we need be ashamed,” 
or asserts that the Republican party contains every 
decent man in the country,“ or refers to Blaine as 
“the chivalrous knight of politics,” he must be aware 
that he has gene beyond these limita, and has laid 
himself open to almoat any kind of contemptuous re- 
tort. 


Congress, at its last session, appointed a ‘‘silver’”’ 
Commission, charged with the duty of making in- 
quiries with regard to the relative values of gold and 
silver, the advisability of adopting a double or single 
standard, and analogous matters of national impor- 
tance pertaining to currency and finance, The Com- 
misaion, aa we stated at the time, contained a major- 
ity of members in every way e or incompe- 
tent for the task appointed, But it possessed the 
power of appolntiog three experta to assist in its in- 
quiries and deliberations, and wa cherished the hope 
that by some happy accident the appointment of 
three genuine experts might save the inquiries of the 
Commission from foreordained futility. These have 
now been appointed, and are Mr. B. F. Nourse, of 
Boston, General Dix, of New York, and Wm, Groes- 
beck, of Ohio,—all good men and true, without 
doubt, but two of whom know but little more of the 
subjects to be considered than do Jones and Bout- 
well of the Commission, the former of whom asserts 
that nothing can be ascertained with regard to ullver 
which is not alraady in his speech delivered at the 
last session of Congresa, and the latter of whom be- 
lleves that no study is necessary in order to under- 
stand matters of finance and political economy. 


There is joy In—certain places. Babcock has been 
acquitted of complicity in the safe-burglary conapir- 
acy, and Boss Shepherd has ordered a dinner In his 
honor. Babcock le certainly a very lucky man. He 
a conviction in hie ‘“whlakey” trial, and now 
he gets out of the safe-burglary affair; and yet we 
suppose that nine out of ten of those who know any- 
thing abont these matters, or who have studied tha 
testimony with regard to them, believe that he was 
guiltily connected with both enterprises. For an In- 
nocent man, he enjoys a more badly-smirched repu» 
tation than any one else equally prominent. 


The city of Savannah, Georgia, furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration of the changes, produced by the war, 
in many parts of the South. When the yellow-fever, 
by which it je now afflicted, last visited the city In 
1854, Savannah, according to a recently published 
letter, had a population of about fourteen thousand 
blacks and sixteen thousand whites. The banking 
capital of the city was estimated at $18,000,000, 
nearly all of which le now gone; and the city itself 1s 
obliged to pay from twelve to fifteen per cent, interest 
on borrowed money. The blacks at that time were 
slaves, and were cared for by their masters; at the 

resent time, nearly all the twelve thousand remain- 
ng blacks are fed and doctored at the expense of the 
city; and the seven thousand whites who remain In 
the city are mostly mechanice aud day-laborers who 
cannot afford to get away, and who are consequently, 
to a considerable extent, a burden to the euthorities. 
The fever thus far has obtained no foothold outside 
of Savannah and Brunewick, both of which places, 
however, are in a sad condition, 


There are few countries in the world having a 
worse reputation for religious intolerance than Spain, 
and the history of the t does not seem to have 
taught her anything with regard to the present. A 
religious toleration clause, permitting freedom of 
worship, subject to certain limitations, was Inserted 
into the Conatitution, but is practically interpreted as 
narrowly as ible, so that in some places Protes- 
tants have n forbidden to sing aloud in their 
churches, or to worship with the doors open so that 
1 by may look in. The attention of Lord 

rby was called recently to the Intolerant rege le 
tiona of the ee officials, by a deputation from 
the Protestant Missionary and Bible Societies of Lon- 
don, and it is probable that some of these petty regu- 
lations may be modified. In a speech to the deputa- 
tion Lord Derby said: “I, personally, have no doubt 
that it is an exceedingly forced and strained construe- 
tion of the Jaw to prohibit, as an external manifesta- 
tion, singing in the church or worshipping with the 
door open, so that passers-by may look in, I think 
we have a right to claim that the law should not be 
construed unfavorably to the rights of foreigners in 
Spain, because they, 5 have been encour- 
aged to settle there upon the understanding that they 
will be free from this kind of annoyance, I suggest 
that when those affected think it worth while to re- 
monstrate, they should send me their complaint, and 
Inguiry shall be made.“ Whenever England shall 
make an “‘inguiry’’ of the kind referred to, Spain is 
likely to discover some new Interpretation of her laws. 


The fact that Servia does not wish for peace on the 
baaie of her condition prior to the war, has been fully 
demonstrated during the _ few days. The Turk- 
ish assent to a prolongation of the truce was not 
agreed to by Servia, who, despite the urgent remon- 
atrances of foreign representatives, reopened the war 
by a furious cannonade of the Turkish positions last 
Thursday. In the battle which followed, however, 
and In which the Servisas are said to have lost two 


thousand men, the advantage “an to have re- 
mained with the Turka. The Czar is reported to 
have addressed an an h letter to Francis Joseph, 
proposing joint action of Russia and Austria with re- 
to Servia, but the terms of the proposal have not 

n made public. 


We are unable to read the proof of these columns 
before publication. This fact will account for the 
puzzling desire, expressed last week, that panics 
might be taken away from the Indlans. We should 
be content for the present to have them deprived of 
thelr ponies, Wer believe, also, that sympathy is not 
customarily referred to as elected. 


COL. H. G. INGERSOLL, 


EDITOR IXDRX:— 

I notice that some of the partisan I continue 
to abuse our brilliant and fearless friend, Col. Inger- 
soll, for his atheism. Certain organs ef the Demo- 
cratic party have become very pious all of a sudden. 
As Ingersoll says, all the time that some of his polit- 
ical epponents can find “between drinks“ they spend 
“quoting Scripture.” In a conversation I had with 
him in ton a few days ago, he informed me that 
a campaign document was in cireuletion im Maine, in 
the form of a tract, made fo, Ser extracts from his 
oration on “The Goda.” the compilers 
had selected what they considered the most horrible 
paseagos, he thought them about the finest im the 

k, and commended the judgment and taste that 
led them to call out the very sentences he would have 
selected for a tract. Freethinkers really ought to 
thank the Democratic managers of the campaign in 
Maine for circulating gems from the writings of their 
most eloquent advocate. They have hel the lib- 
eral cause without disturbing the colonel, or prevent- 
ing the people from crowding halls to hear his alo- 
quent words. 

I sincerely respect and honor Col. Ingersoll for the 
manly courage and independence he has shown him- 
self to possess. Exercising his rights asa man and 
an American citizen, he bas from time to time, the 
past few years, frankly expressed hie views on vari- 
ous subjects, and among others on religion. And he 
has spoken lu a manner to command attention. All 
effort of personal and political friends to dissuade 
him from criticising the Bible and Christianity, all 
promises and prospects of positions and honors on 
condition of silence, have been unavailing to make 
him forego the pleasure or give up the right of pre- 
senting to the public his sentiments on religion. 
When his brilliant talents and his great influence 
with the people in the campalgn make him a target 
for abuse from polltical opponents, and when his ene- 
mies seek to make capital out of his atheistic views, 
he does not, like the majority of politicians, try to 
take back or modify or explain what he has said be- 
cause hie opponents are using it against him, but de- 
fiantly tells them he did say It, that he had a right to 
say It, and then exposes the contemptible meanness 
of trying to excite prejudice against s man on account 
of his religious views in a political campaign. I wish 
more of our public men were as * ent, cour- 
agoni; and ms true to themselyes and their princi- 
ples. I could name a large number of men of 
national reputation whose views are substantially the 
same as those of Col. Ingersoll, but who are too cow- 
ardly or too much In love with popularity to venture 
a frank expression of their honest convictions on re- 
ligion, in a form to reach the public ear. If all our 
professional and public men, indeed all men whose 
character and position lve them influence, who have 
outgrown the creeds of the churches, would avow 
thelr honest sentimenta on all proper occasions, we 
should see no such assaults as have been made upon 
Col. 88 the New Tork Sun and other un- 
scrupulous partisan journals, 

Respectfully, 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


THE SUNDAY EXPLOSION OPPOSED. 


LETTER OF WILLIAM E. DODGE TO GEN, REWTON,.— 
PROTEST OF THE NEW YORK SABBATH COMMIT~ 
TEE. 


The following protest against exploding the mine 
on Sunday was sent to Gen. Newton yesterday by 
William E. Dodge :— 

“GEN, JOHN NEWTON, U. S. Army: 

Dear Sir,—I baye just received a card to be present 
on Sunday at the ‘Hell Gate Explosion,’ by steam- 
boat, from Twenty-third Street. Permit me to say 
that during my fifty years of public life in this city, 1 
haye never known such an unnecessary desecration 
of the Sabbath as you have now Inaugurated. You 
can have no {dea of the extent of the surprise and mor- 
tification of thousands of our best citizens. This un- 
dertaking is world-wide in its interest, and will be an- 
nounced by wire In all directions, and with it the 
fact that the agent of the United States government 
has taken the Christian Sabbath as the day for this 
public display; and not only over your own 
ture do you give warning of danger, and name the 
tlme, and recommend the position which the vast 
crowd, you are aware will attend, shall occupy, but 
you on ea cards of invitation for your steamboat ex- 
cursion. 

“I am informed that you have chosen this day, 
thinking there would be less obstruction to naviga- 
tlon, and at the same time Nar provide the means to 
warn vessels of danger. Now why could not such 
warning have been full and perfect on any other day, 
for the detention could not have been for any great 
length of time? Tou have not only given great dis- 
tresa to many professing Christians of our city and 
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country, but to others who make no professions; yet 
you feel that our ultimate prosperity as a nation de- 
eor much on our American, in distinction from the 

ontinental, Sabbath. At the meeting, yesterday, of 
one of our large marine insurance companies, one of 
our old merchants, not a member of any church, said 
to me: ‘Mr. Dodge, why has the government taken 
Sunday for the Hell Gate explosion? As president 
of one of our principal railroads, five hundred miles 
long, I have recently so arranged that the change of 
gauge from five and one-half feet to four and eight- 
twelfths feet was done without detention to the 
trains, or having any work done on the Sabbath.’ 
May a kind Providence aave the nation from this 
most public desecration of the day by us 
as a day of rest and quiet from public, as well as pri- 
vate, business; and may we never forget that thera ls 
a God of Nations who has said, ‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.“ I trust you will excuse 


this free expression of the views of one who, for 
years, waa superintendent of a Sabbath-school 


thi 
in this city, and who can but regret that our children 
and youth have this open violation set before them. 


Can you not defer the explosion till a week-day ? 
"Respectfully yours, 
“WILLIAM E. DODGE, 

“New Tonk, Sept. 22, 1876.” 

A letter was received by Gen. Newton * terday, 
signed by Norman White, Chairman, and W. W. At- 
terbury, Secretary, of the New York Sabbath Com- 
mittee, protesting against his exploding the mine at 
Hallett’s Reef on gem The reasons given were, 
the axcuse that it wonld give to many thousands of 

eople to break the Sabbath, and the appearance that 
t would have to foreign nations of falling into their 
practices of making Sanday agaladay. Gen. New- 
ton gave a verbal reply that he respected the Sab- 
bath, no doubt, as much as those whose sentiments 
the letter represented, but that the cholce of Sunday 
was a simple necessity. He sald to a Tribune report- 
er, a day or two ago, that he thought it would be al- 
most criminal In him to allow that immense mass of 
explosives to remain a single hour longer than could 
r be avoided. High water would occur at 2.50 

. M., Sunday, and the explosion must take place 
then, If the mine, by some unforeseen accident, 
happened to explode in the night and at low water, 
when. no preparations had been made for such an 
event, there might be loss of life.— V. F. Tribune, 
Sept. 28, 1876. 

GENERAL NEWTON TO WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


General Newton sent Saturday the following an- 
swer tos letter of Mr. Dodge denouncing the con- 
pig explosion as a — of the Sab- 


“HALLET?’s Port, Sept. 23, 1876. 
MR. WILLIAN E. DODGE: 

Sir, —I received a communication from you, dated 
Sept, 22, in which you decline an alleged invita- 
tion from me to witness the explosion at Hell Gate 
on Sanday, the 24th Instant. 
deal of pains to go out of your way to violate the 
common courtesies of social intercourse, I take this 
occasion to inform you that I did not invite you, nor 
even know of your Invitation until the jong tl of your 
refusal to accept one. The truth is, I left the matter 
of invitation to the Chamber of Commerce, to Lieu- 
tenant Willard, United States Engineers, with in- 
structions to Invite a certain number of gentlemen, 
a sa to find that, in one case, he has made a mis- 

0. 
‘Your obedient servant, JoRN NEWTON, 
LTieut.-Col. Engineers, Brev, Maj.-Gen.“ 
N. F. Graphic, Sept. 25. 

[N. B.—This letter did not appear in the Tribune 
that I could find.] 

At 10} o’clock yosterday morning Gen. Newton 
arrived at the works. He sald that it was a case of 
sheer necesalty that the mine should be fired on San- 
day. In experimenting with the high explosives 
used he had learned that the preparations used in ex- 
ploding the mine would retain their power under wa- 
ter for ten days, and that then the strength would 
deteriorate. Some of the explosives at Hell Gate 
had been under water for two weeks, owing to the 
tardiness of the contractors in fulfi their con- 
tracts. Had that not occurred the explosion might 
have been postponed ; but as the minimum quantity 
of explosives been charged, the entire seven 
years’ work might be lost should the nitro-glycerine 
compounds prove deteriorated so much as to explode 
without accomplishing their entire duty.— V. F. Sum, 
Sept. 26, 1876. 

Yours truly, F. L. Porx. 

ELIZABETE, N. J. 


4 LETTER TO THE “SUN.” 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NEw Tonk SUN: 

Dear Sir,—I wish to call your attention to an arti- 
cle in the Sun of the —— instant, which is animated 
by 4 spirit that even the license of a presidential 
campaign cannot justify. Although I have never 
seen Robert G. Ingersoll, and do not agree with him 
in the least politically, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of bespeaking fair play for him and his belief. 

I do not think the Sun would like to put itself in 
the position of calling Mi :hael C. Kerr “carrion,” or 
Thomas Jefferson ‘a moral pestilence.” Yet the 
former was a liberal,—what Bishop Core would brand 
an Infidel; and the latter held religious opinions 
scarcely distinguishable from those of the gentleman 
in question, . 

In 1872, when Frances Kernan headed our State 
ticket the Sun had nothing but words of contempt 
for the narrow bigots who cried out against making a 
Romanlst““ Governor; how, after appealing then to 
the mass of Protestant voters to rise above sectarian 
bigotry, can it now, in good faith, seek to inflame 


you take a great. 


that same miserable fanaticism, and bring into a 
campaign the very prejudices that it condemned so 
recently ? 


As has been repeatedly remarked, this le a free 
country: the Baptist and the Atheiat, the Lutheran 
and the Liberal, have equal ta before the common 


law; the right to vote {m the right to em 2 — 

our vote; and in common civility Mr. I] has 
just as great a claim u the courtesy of the public 
as Senator Kernan, James larke, or—to 
quit my premise—the eminent scientific stranger now 
within our gates. If he do not a gentleman, criticise 
him; if his opinions are unsound, combat them; if 
he tells lies, nall them tight; but for the sake of the 
time, our common country and its institutions, don’t 
sink the Sun to the pitiful level of the Witness, and 
call men names because thelr religious views are not 


I am sorry to be compelled to speak thus, for I am 
a Democrat and I like the Sun; but it is sadder etill 
that in the greatest of republics, in this vaunted 
year, there should arise a necessity for the defence of 
religions liberty, the freedom of speech and the 
rights of man.’ Sincerely am 


UTICA, Sept. 5, 1876. 


LD FREDERIC. 


ANOTHER LIBERAL IN EARNEST. 
BRoDBEAD, Wis., Sept. 20, 1876, 
EDITOR INDEX: 


Dear Str,—You struck the key-note in your article 
on I. matters in TuE INDEX of September 7. 
Had you done so long ago, you would have uttered 
the sentiments of many li ls, Let all such liber- 
als as your New York City subscriber stop THE IN- 
DEX; you will gain half a dozen subscribers where 
* will lose one, by striking the nail plumb on the 

ead every time. Let truth and justice always pre- 
vail. The Demande of Liberalism,” for my part, I 
thoronghly Spprove, and the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, adopted July 3, apeak my 
sentimenta precisely, especially the tenth, eleventh, 
2 thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth resolu- 
tlons. 

Allow me to suggest (If it can be done without too 
much maps that you publish in THE INDEX the 
religious opinions and notions of all the aix individ- 
uals, now candidates for President and Vice-Presl- 
fous 1 — sie naa, oa eo 

a er ooper and Cery. For my- 
sell T shall not vote for a man that is a religious fa- 
natic, or advocates the ‘‘God-in-the-Constitation’’ 
amendment, or fayors Bible-reading in the public 
achools, etc., etc., or refuses to express an opinion on 
these points and tries to be good Lord and good 
devil” to everybody. 

Yours, ote., E. P. HABSINGER. 

|Efforta have been made to obtain an expression of 
opinion on State Secularization from several of the 
candidates, but without success. They all prefer not 
to commit themselves on this subject till after elec- 
tion! This ia exactly what was to be expected, and 
their politic reticence surprises nobody. It ia time 
to send to Congress a few men, at least, who will 
dare to speak boldly for this new cause in the spirit 
of John P. Hale and Charles Sumner.—Ep, | 


QUESTIONING THE PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATES, 


Passaic, N. J., Sept. 22, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—I have lately been seeking information 
ing the views of the prominent Presidential 
candidates on the question of secularization as I men- 
tioned to you, the other day. To each of the three 
prominent candidates I sent a Patriotic Address“ 
and a line asking an expression of his views, From 
Mr. Tilden, or at least in response to a * — let- 
ter sent to him, I received some printed campaign 
—— and find among them the following, 

m 

GOV. HENDRICKS’ LETTER. 


Of sectional contentions, and in respect to our common 
sehools, I have only this ta say: That In may judgment, the 
man or party that would involve our schools in 
sectarian controversy le an enemy to the & 
common schools are safer under the protecting care of ali 
the people than under the control of any party or sect. 

must be neither sectarian nor partisan there 
must be neither division nor misappropriation of the funds 
for their support. Likewise I regard the man who would 

'oster sectional animosities and ani 

among his 1 BS S rous enemy to coun- 
try. the people muat be made to feel and know that 
once more there is established s — . and policy under 
which all citizens of every co „race, and color, will 
be secure in the enjoyment of whatever rights the Conati- 
tution and laws declare or recognize; and that in contro- 
versies that may arise the ernment ts not s partisan, 
bat, within its constitutional authority, the just and power- 
ful guardian of the rights and safety of all. The atrife be- 
tween the sections and between races dense as S000 as 
the power for evil is taken — from a party that makes 
poli ical gain out of scenes of violence and bloodshed, and 

e constitutional authority, is placed in hands of men 
whose pelistont welfare seguirey that peace and good order 
shall bb preserved everywhere, 


And in place of any words from Governor Tilden, 
the following, from 


THE NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
adopted at St. Lonis, June 28, 1878. 


SECTARIAN STSIFE AND SECTIONAL HATE. 


Reform is necessary and can pever be affected but by 
making it the controlling issue of the electiona, and lifting 
it above the two false issues with which the office-holding 
class and the party pence seek to smother it. 

1. The false issue with which they would enkindle sec- 
tarian strife in reapect to the public schools, of which the 
establishment and —1 Gort belong exclusively to the səv- 
eral States, and whic! e Democratic party has ansad 


from their foundation, and is resolyed to maintain without 


prejudice or preference for any claas, sect, or creed, and 
without contributions from the treasury to any. 

2. The false issue by which they seek to ligi t anew the 
dying embers of sectional hate between kindred peoples 
once estranged, but now reunited in one indivisible repub- 
Uc and a common destiny. 

at, I re- 


From Mr. Cooper, that noble philanth 
celved a printed copy of his Letter to the Episcopal 
Church Congress,“ with an “Address to the Dale- 
gates of the Banou Alliance,” the first-men- 
tioned dated in 1874; which, while confirming m 
idea that he is a good and true man and a li 
tational Christian, does not help me to know where 
he would stand on the question of the complete sec- 
ularization of the State. use course he would always 

to benefit mankind in own way.) 
writing to each tleman, I requested them, if 
they replied by writing, to mark their reply per- 
somal” or not; and my word as regards Governor 
Hayes is limited. I can say that my letter was re- 
ceived and acknowledged by personal word from an 
old friend of his, who refers me to the Governor's 
— record on these questions. Your issue of 
ept. 7 gave us his record; and therefore we have oz- 
act information on which to base our actions. I 
would not for a moment doubt Mr. Hayes’ earnest- 
ness, or his desire to serve his country; and, as Mr. 
Tilden’s banner ia Reform,“ we may presume he is 
earnest too, Peter Cooper we all know as an honest 
man, 

But neither of these three sees the matter as we 
liberala do; and then what is left to us but to vote a 
“conscience vote’’—shall I say, ahead of the times ?— 
do what we can to organize the new party for the 
secularization of the State? 

Yours traly, F. A. ANGELL. 


——— — — — 
GOV. HAYES AND THE “ALLIANCE.” 


CoLluunus, O., Sept. 25, 1876. 

EDITOR INDEX: 
Dear Sir,—In Tux INDEX of Sept. 22, I notices 
notation from the New York World in relation to 
v. Hayes having written a letter to Samuel J. 
Tylor, July 5, 1876, accepting membership in a se 
cret political soclety, the erican Alliance, and chat 
he had subscribed to the sentiment that suffrage and 


. the right to hold office should be limited to persons 


born in this vargas 

A man who holds such opinions at this day, I 
think, should have his calvariam elevated, the sub- 
stance called brains scooped ont, and the cavity filled 
with good soft apple sauce, in order to give him 


sense, 
I hand you herewith statement in relation to this 
matter published by the Ohio State Journal, Sept. 14, 
1876, and for the truthfulness of the statement I can 
vouch. By giving space in your next issue for the 
correction you will but do justice to Gov. Hayes, and 
greatly oblige, 
ours truly, JohN N. LYMAN. 

61. Hayes never wrote any such letter. 

“2, He never belonged to a secret political society, 
and would not, under any circumstances, join one. 

“3. The sentiment imputed to him, as well as the 
2 ip totally repugnant to every act and belief of his 


e, 

“4, There ls not one word of truth, or truth-sem- 
blance eyen, in any of the ch They are a com- 
pleta fabrication, in web and woof, chain and filling.” 


+ oe — 
WANTING THEIN MONEY'S WORTH, 


NEPEAN, Ontario, Sept, 18, 1876. 
EDITOR or THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—A lady of my acquaintance took me to 
view the Interior splendors of the new Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, In Ottawa, the other day. Here, 
it seems, ‘salvation is not without money,“ ete., for 
she told me that her husband had taken one of the 
. which are let at the rate of iwo dollars 


day. 
spoke of this at home, upon which the you 


I 
1 * guessed they'd get up them pretty slow. 
de thie Item as you please. 
Yours very truly, F. HARMER. 


BOSTON CORBETT, who shot Wilkes Booth, lives in 
a little, old, 9 house at Camden, N. J., 
where he has been visited by a correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Sunday World. This writer describes 
Corbett as short in stature, with a resolute and rather 
stern face. He is about forty years old, la very plain 
in dress, and his principal boast appears to be his de- 
votion as a Methodist. He bually plies his trade as a 
hatter. He lives alone In hia little house, d his 
own cooking and housekeeping, and seeing no 
but the members of the little flock of Methodists 
which meet nightly at his house, and of which he is 
the head. Heaped together in one corner of his 
kitchen are half-a-dozen ro benches for the use of 
his tion. - Hê and exhorts himself, 
and ness a Windsor chair for a pulpit. When asked 
if the name Boston“ was not a nickname, he became 
rather angry, his eyes flashed, and holding on high a 
Testament with the name “Boston Corbett“ printed 
on it in black ink, he said, ting his finger at the 
name, ‘Young man, there is my name; the only one 
I shall ever own. In Boston I was converted; there 
I met my Redeemer, and Boston la the only name I 
wish to be called by.“ As he accompanied his vis- 
itor to the gate he said, “On that eventful morning 
of my life, as I shot the assasain, crouched like a aay- 
age beast in the recesses of the barn, I felt that I was 
doing my duty to my God and my country. To this 
day I feel justified in my course. Were the ghosts of 
twenty assassins to arise against me, they could not 
disturb a calm Christian spirit.“ -V. F. Tribune. 

— . —— — _ 

MADAME De STAEL sald of America: It is the 
vn paan of the human race, it ia the future of tha 
world. 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


Gf the liberal advertisin: Li respec 
fully goltolted for THE i Re The 2 


quack — 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
$o be fraudulent or unjust to an one, will be 
#xotuded from these columns. No cuts will 


nk must not be held responsible 
Sor an7 statement made | by advertisers, who 
2285 — responsibility for 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
P 
a to R z Insertions, 10e per line. 
t 26 „„ 51 “ce 


On half-column advertisements, a discoun 
ef 10 per cent. will be made; on fati-colam 
ad ments, a discount of 25 per cent. 
On all advertisements for which cash is 
Sent. on the totals ta, shove: nice 2 
as above calculated, will 
de made. FEANOIS E. ABBOT, Edtlor. 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 
waccessful Bookseller who has advertised in 


Tas Inox 170 
LEDO, Ohto, Sept. 20, 1872. 

To Tux INDEX Ass0., Toledo, O. ig S 
Gentlemen,—Having had occasion to ad vor- 
tise in your paper during the past two yeara 
te take pleasure In etating that 


vertisement, showing that your paper is 
0 by Feeders. 


Special arrangements will be made at re- 
@uced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
Vertisoments, Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. 231 WASBINGTON STRENT, 
Boston, 


— — — 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 
Owvi0e, No. 231 Wasurnator 81., Bosrox, 


hag been organized with s capital stock Axed at 
ORE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
warposs of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


It lu the object of THE INDEX to gtve public 
Wtterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
best matured thought of the age on all religious 
tions, and to apply it directly to the social 
Mand political amelioration of society, 


Bis edited by FRANCIS K ABKOT, with the 
fellowing list of Editorial Contributors — 


O, B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York Oity. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass, 
WILLIAM R. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis, 

Mus. K D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mans. 
GEORGE JAR HOLYOARE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florevoo, Mass. 


Byvery liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
Qs the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
shiam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag church-member, should subscribe for it, as 
the clearest, mont candid, and most scholarly ex- 
tion of the differences between Free Thought 
. Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Oburch will 
Bavo to meet in the future. 7 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
Seeding article, which alone is worth the price of 
emo yoar’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
& letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
Sez January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
warns! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
or tho word should be felt in America—that 
Weck a journal should have been started and so 
Sewerfally mpported by the beat minds of your 
Seuntry —is à good aignofthetimes. There ls no 
wech journal in England, Franco, or Germany; 
Sheugh the number of so-called religious or the- 
Sogical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later still: „read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing intersst.” 
Send $3. 0 for one year, or 78 cente for three 
Sathe on crial, 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS IND E X T R ACT S8. [1 


Ov THR b 
FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Mest- 
img, 1872. 8 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Ohadwick on ‘Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America," by C. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


of Sixth Annual Moest- 
ing, 1873. 3cents, (Four or more, 25 
conte each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. K. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. %5 cents. (Four or 
more, W cents each,) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham's address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times, of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Judas- 
iam,” and of the statements by Mosars, 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of thoir re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
„Christian,“ “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each,) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, aa he styles It, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Misa Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev, M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Religions or(ohina, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 25 cents. 


Beason and Hevolation, by Williar J, 
Potter. 10 centa, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 1.80. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be suppiled, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religions Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


WM. J. POTTEE Seo. F. R. 4. 


No. 1—Fruths for the Times, by F, E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles." Me. CHABLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Spe 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
wally intended for publication, but subas- 
quently authorized to be used ; “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE T., and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Ddi- 
tion. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 sents. 


No. 3.—Lecture on the Bible, by the Rev. 


Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 51.00. 


No. 4—Christlan Propagandism, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin Eztracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copios 61.00. 


No. 5.—“God in the Constitution,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 13 
copien §1.00, 


No, 6. The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
$1.00, 


No. 71.—“Oompulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education, Price 6 
cents copies 50 cents, 


No. 8—Theo Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingħam, treata of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents, 


No. 9.—TKhe Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gellcal Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tution, Price 5 cents; 12 copiea & cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachmont of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
sand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributs it, in packages af from 
five to ons hundred coptes. 


No li,—The God of Science, by F. E. Ad- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern sclence upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00, 


No. 12.—Is Bomanism Heal Christian- 
ity? Two cesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
91.00. 


No. 13.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prot. F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion la incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadeqnate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bostou, Mass. 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ABSOOIATION, 


at 
No. 331 Washington Strect, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City. 
W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 

W. H, SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mes. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To tostor a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catbolicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
forsectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
pow shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ls special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
slatent secularization of the political and ed~ 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church muat give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
yoatigos of scclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
a great NATIONAL PAETY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who belioves in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful charactar, in 
each lasne, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvemente will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol» 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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CIlrRECULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


L. 


1. PATRIOTIO ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States, 

2. CHIEF RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

& PROTEST of the League against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. Consrrrorion and List of Officers. 

B. Exrnacra from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

‘This is the LIboral's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
img the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And bas been published expressly for gratu- 
tous distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Becularization, 

{ ‘The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lb- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally Impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what ls wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of CO- 
gent arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent suxiliary in 
heir local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
sa opportunity offers. The 
TIME IS SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
fled for years, by Congressional action; and 
the 


NECESSITY IS GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligious Iiberty and equality, 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be circulated forth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly matied, at the bare cost of paper, 
prese-work, and postage, on the following 
terms :— 


TEN COPS. e 18 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ...... 40 
YTY u E 1 
ONE HUNDRED Pfl. 1.50 
TWO HUNDRED unh — 2.40 
THREE HUNDRED" _......... 3.60 
FIVE HUNDPBR PP 6,00 
ONE THOUSAND " op ꝙ 12.00 


N.B, Packages of over 100 copies will be 
sent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
31 Washington Street, Boston. 


S55 t to 25 Week to Agents. Samples 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


T° BOOK-BUYEBS. 


ease examine the revised llat of POPU- 
LAE BOOKS on the) te side of this 
RES Aa OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


WHE KINGDOM OF 
HUMANITY 


IS AT HANDI 


The Time has Come for the Separation of 
the Wheat and Taros, 

Sent on * t of Tem Oents by MARY 
E. ADAMS, P. O. Box 117, Milan, Ohio. 


T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Yoar, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances shonld be made by Interns- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Kling- 
wood Abbot, 

Address THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A, 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
BDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


FROTHINGHAW’S WORKS. 


Price. 
Tax RELIGION OF Humanrry (3d Ed.) . . 61.80 


CHILD's BOOK OF RELIGION.,...... * 1,08 
STORIES FROMTHE LirPsOF THE TEACHER 1,00 
STORIES OF THE PATRIABOHS..........-. 1.00 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS, AND 
OTHER DiIsOOURSES...........- eee. 
Live OF THEODORE PAREER,....,...+.++ 
THe HisToRY Oy TRANSCENDENTALISM 
In New Enouaxn (octavo, 400 pp., 
with steel portrait of the anthor).., 2.50 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., Boston. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


O0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 

W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ARBOT, 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 2 
cents each; complete Set of 3 Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No, 21 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOOCLA- 
TION. 


gend to Office at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mans., 
for THACTS, 
I, TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY, by 
J: Parton, 


ames 5 ota.; ten, 30 cts.; 
one hundred, §1,50, 


In. THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
ginson. Eni edition. 


. TRANSOKNDERTALISM, 
* ker, Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
ota.; one hundred, $s 
V. Tas PUBLIO 8OROOL QUESTION, as under- 

stood by a Fuad) and ad "bys. Liberal 
e 


a 
8. Abobo both e owo 
ed. 
and 20, 1876.) Aen.; — for 1. 78; ‘ime 
hundred, § 


REASON AND 8 by W. J. Potter. 
10 cta. (Ten for 60 cts.; one hundred, 


23.00.) 
2 OF OBINA, by W. H. Channing, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 
Mrrrixos for 1872, 7, 74, 78, 35 ota 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

M AND FELLOWSHIP IN G10, 
a volume of essays and addresses repro- 
senting the F. R. A. platform. 51.80. 


ENOS, by John Weiss. ity 


by Theodore Par- | PROG 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes. Add: 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, “ Conn. 


A GENTS double thelr monsy soiltag, " 
Chasna Lnproved F * E. 


groan, Dr House, Ann Arbor, 
A DAY at home. 


$12 wanted. Outfit and terms een 
& CO., Augusta, Me, 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20,1876. Addrees 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 

. CO., New York, for Pamphlot of 106 pages, 
taining lists of 8000 newspapers, and es- 

— showing cost of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
INDEX TRACTS, 


A COMPLETE SET of 
from No. 1 to 15 Inclusive, will be matled to | Beere 


1 the pep INDE 
No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


$510 $ to $20 Ory at home. Samples 


Ji free. TIN SO 
ortland, Maine. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 


RRV. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published mont ag Spa Lincom, Nebraska. 
Terms, $1.00 a year, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES, 


Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
kept in view In ita manufacture, Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 

and Refitting a branch of our business, 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
167 Washington St., Boston. 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Pactfic Liberal ia the only journal on 
the Pacific coast devoted to Tes Th Thought, 
sel Reform, and the Secularization 
tate. 
TERMS.—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
ten cents n number. Bend for specimen cop: Copy: 
Address all communications to A. J. 
BOYER, 113 Lerpraposryr Sr., San Francisco. 


T 


RAvicaL LECTURES|ga 


BY 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and Constructive, 
1. TEE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, and the 
Dities of Liberals in the American > Republic. 
2. TRE 8 OF LIBERALISM. 


Z. WHAT LIBERALISM OFFERS a8 a Substi- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 


Pn, A TRUE Max better than a true Christ- 


5, JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY Outgrowths 
of preexistent Heatheniam. 


6. Oma AND HISTORY of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 


7. BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 


8. ANCIENT Eoyrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ity, and her Religion. 

9, THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION, 

10. DaRwovrsm: Ite Principlea Stated snd 
Defended. 


11. NATURAL SELBOTION versus Design in 
Nature. 


12, THE PRILOSOPAY of Herbert Spencer. 
13. MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM. 


14. Inerinor AND INTUITION : organized ex- 
periences of the Race. 


15. Woman; Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


16. PAmE: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. Tum Farnce REVOLUTION: Its Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive. 
18. TEE GENERAL INFLUENCE of Christian- 


19, CERISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
BESS, 


20. THE Fours Gospers Unhistorical and 
Unreliable. 


UI, THE EVIDENCES for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined. 


22, POPULAR ASAUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. 


2, PorotaR Orion to “Infidelity” 
pen ns 


E CRIMms AND CRUELTIES of Catho- 
he tnd 3 Protestant Christianity, 


25. BIBLE PROPHECIES FALSIFIED by the 
Faots of History. 

26. Tae PROOFS of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined. 

27. THE PROS AND Cons of s Future State. 

For terms, &c., 

Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Maas. 


O RG AN IZ E 


Extracts from the Constitution 


e 
—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


GENERAL OBJECT. 
ARTICLE IL—The general ob of the 
National Liberal — shall be pa to accom- 


plish the Toran Subamarron G or CHURCH 
AND STATH: vo Ve enil that ogna righis in 
religion, genu morality in tics, and 
—.— Virtue, and brotherhood in all bo- 
man life, may be established, protected, and 
perpetuated, 


ABETIOLE TV aay paruo lt who A 
one dollar into the enn Bel 
toe cortieats, signed by tue Pr President and 
as an annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal 


Any person who 
apa pay eens ere or more into 
treasury similar 


ve dollars 
shall be entitled to a 
Sertiacate azalife-member, All the ons 

present as members at the Centennial Con- 

Pron of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are bh declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Libera 

6. 


ABRTIOLE V.—, . . All charter-members 
and life-members of the National Liberal 
ne — A all dul 


from loc beral Leagues or, 
ized in Or utente with the’ provisions 
of this Constitution, shall 
seats and votes in the Annual Con 
Annual members of the National Liberal 
League shall be entitled to — but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEBAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, aa — as they receive 
a written application 81 ten or more 

raons and accom ed oy n dollars, to 
en charter for the formation of a local 
auxiliary Liberal League, 


LAEL XV.—Local auxiliary Liberal 
— — organized under charters issued by 
the Board of Directors shall be wy 
independent ip the administratio 

own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
tera shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and efficient c 3 of the 
freest kind with the Nation 

and with other local Leagues. 
the Annual nara and all communica- 
tions of the Bo Directors, shal] possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wiadom of the words 


themselves. 


ARTI 


FELEN local auxiliary Lib- 
eral L organi te 


accordance with 
p oa of 12 Constitution shall be 

entitled to send ite President and Secre- 

Ar three other members as delegates 
e Annual Congress. 


Certificates of Membership 
AND 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Will be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible. But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Religious Hights and Liberties 


Enroll his name either aa an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League, 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR VILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all rendy for acflon as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared. 

Before New Year, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organized and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 
to the United Btates Constitution. The 


“@OD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every bon- 
est Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot the people's most sacred rights of con- 
science, It is ume to rouse the people to an 
effective defence of their religious liberty, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it, 

Per order of th Directors of the National 
TAberal League : 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, President. 
R. H. RANNEY, Seorstary. 


\ 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 355. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDEESS,” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
princtple that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are è sufficient guaran~ 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, If 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. Tho religious rights and Liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. ‘These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citisen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4, These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degres upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
righta or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materiallsts, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 


6. Public or national morality requires all lawe and acta 
of the government to be in strict accordance with thia ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemisa of morality," but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act lu the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious bellevers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
lgious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the freo movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald, If the Church has the 
trath, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con- 
tinued existence depends on continued injuspioe, If the 
Oburoh teaches good morals, of which justice Is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego itz un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as it ls weak. 


13. Whether true or falaa, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church bas the least claim in justice apon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution la no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churohoes; its sole office is to eatablish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being s compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violktes impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE 1, 


bodies; me Any ny | poo- 

ple of any Stas, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 

port of any sect or religious body, or of any number of 

secta or religions bodies; or abridging the freedom of 

8 nh or of the prese, or the right of people peace- 

y to assemble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dross of grievances. 


vate or rendered incompetent to give evidence in 
y of law or equity, in consequence of opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. No person 


shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
reony to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she is not a voluntary member. 

BxorTIon 3.—Nelther the United States, nor any State, 
Terri » municipality, or any oivil di n of any State 
or Terri „8 levy any tax, or make any , grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in aid, any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or aay school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any hig tag order or seot shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in = Lig ane rites eit be j — or for * 
support, or » of any religious e or purpose o 
sar sect, order, or denomination whatsoever. 

ROTION shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES. 


NEVERE was there greater need of THE INDEX than 
there is to-day; will not its sincere friends make 
fresh efforts to increase ita circulation ? 

ATTEMPTs are making at Washington to open the 
Capito] Botanical Gardens and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution on Sundays. Dom Pedro geta mentioned 
in this connection—with a back glance at Philadel- 
phia and General Hawley. 

Ir 18 not impossible, however infrequent, for Ortho- 
dox writers to do justice to the moral character of 
free thinkers, Rev. John 8. C. Abbott says of Frank- 
lin: ‘Franklin discarded Jesus Christ as an authori- 
tative teacher, and yet he made strenuous efforts to 
attain moral perfection....Deism has never pre- 
sented to the world an apostle more worthy of homage 
than Benjamin Franklin.“ s 

BisHor GILBERT HAVEN, of the Methodist Ch ý 
said in a recent lecture in Boston: Let us welcome 
to our shores every nation, only demanding that they 
shall recognize Christ and Christianity, the Bible 
and Testament, as our only true national liberty.“ 
That is demanding s great deal more than the Con- 
stitution demande, But the Bishop is in favor of 
making the Constitution demand it all. 

Ir was s good omen that the trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins University ‘‘carefully omitted the faintest 
religious observance in the opening exercises of the 
University’ though the Boston Journal, in an arti- 
cle which a correspondent suggests belongs in our 
“Sanctuary of Superstition,” deplores the fact. The 
world needs now and then an example of sticking to 
business, without lugging in by the heels a: text of 
Scripture or a perfunctory prayer where it haa no 
natural place. 

Rey. Mn. Bureess, President of the North-West- 
ern Christian University, sald in his late debate with 
Mr, B. F. Underwood: I said that the Bible taught 
that the man who seduced another from his faith in 
God should be put to death, It was right that they 
should have the right to punish him who enticed and 
seduced another man away from the religion and 
opinions that he held dear.“ Behold the volos of the 
Church in all ages! When her tongue is so bold, 
what would not her hand do, if once again she had 
the power? 

Two EMINENT Orthodox clergymen have come out 
quite recently in favor of complete secularization of 


the public schools. One is the Rey. W. W. Patton, 


D. D., of Chicago, who delivered an excellent lecture 
on “The Bible in Schools” at Farwell Hall on Sep- 
tember 24. The other is the Rev. 8. T. Spear, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, who has just republished, in book form, 
his able articles in the New York Independent on 
“Religion and the State.” Both these gentlemen are 
broad and liberal enough to appreciate the justice of 
the secular principle; and we rejoice heartily in 
their outspoken advocacy of it. 

THESE ARE the choice terms in which the Passaic 
City (N. J.) Herald of September 30 refers to the 
“Patriotic Addresa” of the National Liberal League: 
„We have been shown an infamous pamphlet calca- ` 
lated to mix religion with politics, and meant to In- 
fluence the most ignorant class of voters who do 
not know that, by the new conatitutional amendment 
and by the Constitution of our own State, money 
cannot be appropriated to sectarian schools. Thin 
vile pamphlet is being circulated to create hatred 
against Catholica. Every intelligent citizen should 
frown upon the circulation of such a vile and wicked 
pamphlet. Keep your religion out of politics.” 
Could anything be more absurd or more dishonest? 

THE Tribune relates this ludicrous anecdote: ‘‘Con- 
gresaman Banning, of Cincinnati, is great in many 
things, but greatest of all as a handshaker. Thie 
latter accomplishment was largely instrumental in 
electing him to Congress, and he is trying hard to 
make it return him this fall. Following out his usual 
plan he rushed up to a prominent German merchant 
in Cincinnati the other day, holding out both hands, 
and exclaiming with much fervor: ‘How are you, 
old friend?“ The old friend failed to recognize him, 
and a bystander said: ‘This is Mr, Banning.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the Congressman, Gen. Banning. I am Gen. 
Banning.’ 80 you lif about here?’ ‘Oh, yes. Iam 
a neighbor of yours. I am the member of Congress 
from this district.’ ‘So? Chineral Panning? Vell, I 
nefer hear dot name before.“ The chances are he 
will never hear it again from its owner's lips.” Thie 
is just the place to quote a pathetic bit of true poetry 
from the Boston Herald :— 


DER GANDIDATR. 
“Who ahtanda der streeta and gorners round, 
Mit sefre) to be ground, 
und bowed und nefer frowned? 
Der Gandi 


“Who bold your band ven 

Und told * you was mi 

And how he lurved you mit 
Der Gandidate,” 

TuE Botton (England) Evening News, of Septem- 
ber 9, thus alludes to two well-known Boston bnild- 
ings: “Two of the finest buildings in Boston stand 
aide by side, only a few feet apart. These are the 
Parker Memorial Hall and the Paine Memorial Hall. 
The former is the larger of the two, and is indeed a 
noble building; whilet the lesser dimensions of the 
latter are amply compensated for in the greater 
beanty of the architectural design and the richness of 
the ornamental carvings in stone. They are, both of 
them, stately fabrica, and are worthy to commemo- 
rate the virtues and services of the great and good 
men whose names they bear. Theodore Parker and 
‘Thomas Paine had each in thelr day to run the 
gauntlet of a public opinion which was utterly inca- 
pable of appreciating their great and sterling merits. 


But 
“The demons of our aires become 


The saints that we adore, 

„Theodore Parker, ostracized even by the freedom 
loving Unitarians of the day, la now coming to be re- 
garded as one of the brightest ornaments of the 
Chriatian Church. And the freethinking, but never- 
theless truly religious and God-fearing, patriot, 
Thomas Paine, will, some day or other, be revered as 
he deserves. Boston has done herself lasting honor 
in erecting these two memorials, and thus taking the 
initiative in performing a tardy act of justice to two 
of the worthiest men of modern times.“ 


* 
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RESOLUTION . 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1878. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


2. We demand that the em 1 er of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 


3. We demand that all public appropristions for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 
shall cease, 

4. We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and especially that 

e use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shal] wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing Fri observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 

8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ne to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


(For Tux INDEX.) 


Thoughts on Intuition. 


BY WILLIAM WICKERSHAM. 


There are many notions about intuition which are 
vague and indefinite; but intuition and inspiration 
are usually regarded as the same thing, or at least as 
closely allied to each other. Both terms commonly 
sigalt the involuntary reception of ideas into the 

nd in a way unlike the ordinary method of reason- 
ing from premise to conclusion; and in a way unlike 
any of the ordinary mental processes treated of in 
mental acience. 

Farther, it is believed that only a few of mankind 
are gifted with inspiration or the intuitional faculty; 
and these only occasionally manifest it, often when 
least expecting it. A new idea will flash upon the 
mind as though by a supernatural process, or an ex- 
traordinary mental illumination and exaltation of 
spirit. In these periods of illumination the mind ap- 
pears to be raised above the world of material things 
into a purely mental world, and in a state of enthusi- 
asm attains the highest reach of thought, truth, 
beauty, and excellence; and while in this state 
the moral appears so transcendent as to put ma- 
terial things into comparative insignificance. The 
man thus elevated in thought brings his new knowl- 
edge to his normal state, and is able to impart it to 
others, and it becomes the property of all mankind, 
The prophet, the poet, the scientist, the artist, and 
the inventor all claim their share of this intuitional 

wer. 

This intuition or inspiration was considered by 
the Jews to be the voice of God directly to the spirit 
of man; and, as God was believed to be infinite in 
knowledge, his communications to man were be- 
lieved to be infallible. Hence the idea of the infalli- 
bility of the Bible. Most of the sacred books of the 
great religions of the world have been believed infal- 
lible on the same ground. 

The transcendentalists believe in intuition, and, 
though they may not be quite so settled in their be- 
lief that intuition is the voice of God speaking di- 
rectly, as a person, to the souls of men, they believe 
that truth comes to the consciousness from a per- 
sonal God, or from some source other than through 
the medium of reason. For instance, Theodore Par- 
ker was so strongly impressed, had such a vivid con- 
sciousness of the existence of God and of immortality 
as left no room for doubting; a belief not built upon 
the beauty, order, and harmony manifested in the 
material world, nor upon that miracle, the existence 
of a living human being, but upon the strong feeling, 
the ever-abiding impression, the conviction intui- 
tional, that there is that within us which shall sur- 
vive the body, and that there is a God, a Father, who 
is the framer and ruling power of the universe. 
Some of those who are so gifted have very strong im- 
pressions, amounting to undoubting convictions; 
while others are not blessed with impressions so 
strong; and others again, embracing a large majority 
of manoa, have no such intuitional impressions 
at all. 

Now I have examined this subject with some care, 
and think that these intuitions are capable of purely 
scientific solution, and can be explained as clearly as 
other mental phenomena. Since there are so many 
who stand in the first rank as liberal scholars, who 
still regard intuition as authoritative, if not infallible, 
obeying its every prompting, and making its still, 
small yoice the guiding star of life, it may not be un- 
interesting to suggest an explanation of these things. 
I will first state a few facts, familiar to every one, 
which are pertinent to the subject in hand. 

It is well known that, if an object is presented to 
the eye for a mere instant, say one-hundredth of a 
second, no impression will be made; that is, none is 
remembered, though a perfect photograph can be 
taken in the same length of time on the instantane- 
ous plan. The image is perfectly formed on the ret- 
ina, and it may be, and probably is, the fact, that the 
impression, both on the eye and the brain, is perfect; 
but the memory is not equal to the retention of an 
impression of so short duration. 

It is equally true that thoughts passing through 
the mind rapidly cannot be retained in the memory, 
while, if they pass more slowly, they may be re- 
tained. This is a fact of common experience. 

The mind in contemplating a new subject pro- 
ceeds slowly. For instance, in the first application 
of the gamut, in the reading of music, each note is to 
be considered in its several relations,—its position in 
the scale, its length, and so forth; the questions, Is 
it natural? Is it flat? Is it sharp? Is it to be loud 
or low, soft or harsh?” and several other questions, 
are to be asked and answered; the peculiar tone of 
voice by which each note shal! be made to contribute 
most effectively to the beauty and excellence of the 
whole composition of which it is a part. Now at 
first the mind is conscious of every one of these ques- 
tions; but gradually, as the work becomes more fa- 
miliar, there is less effort required, and the ability to 
proceed more rapidly is attained, until, with the ex- 
perienced performer, all memory of volitions to seek, 
of seeking and of findirg these relations, is lost,—all 
memory of adapting the vocal chords to the pitch of 
the note is lost. I say lost,“ and yet this may mis- 
lead; I mean that these various transactions of the 
mind in volition, in seeking and finding these various 
relations, were long enough in the first instance for 
the memory to retain them; but finally the perform- 
ance of each of these acts of the eye and of the mind 
is of so short duration, with the skilled performer, 
that no memorial record is or can be kept of them. 
The results of this mental labor, a knowledge of the 
relations of each part to the whole, may sometimes 


be retained ; but the great amount of mental work by 
which these results are reached cannot be retained. 

The theory of the inability of the mind to arrest 
and retain thoughts which pass through it rapidly, is 
further supported by a consideration of the judgment 
of distance, exercised in the act of sight. We look at 
an object, and its approximate distance is fixed in 
the mind instantaneously, as it commonly seems to 
us, and there is not the slightest trace in the memory 
of our having reasoned from premises to conclusion, 
or of having formed this judgment on numerous 
data; and I think ninety-nine out of every hundred 
persons would deny that any such process passed 
through the mind. EF 

The first datum on which this judgment is never- 
theless based, is the effort of adjustment of the eye to 
the focal distance, which diminishes with the in- 
creased distance of the object, In adjusting the eye- 
piece of a telescope, we do it slowly, sometimes m g 
many trials before we get the sharpest outline, often 
moving it the wrong way, or too far in the right direc- 
tion. But we acquire great skill in the use of the 
eye; evidently, as in the case of the telescope, in our 
first glance at an object, forty-nine times out of fifty 
the adjustment of the eye is wrong. We exercise the 
judgment in determining in what direction the move- 
ment must be, and then we apply the conclusion 
which has been reasoned to, and correct the adjust- 
ment, until we secure the clearest vision of the ob- 
ject. We attain it by a course of reasoning and ex- 
periments; and when it is reached the particular ad- 
justment is an indication of the distance of the ob- 

ect. The mind has to go through a computation 

ike that which the cannoneer is required to make, to 
find the proper degree of elevation of his piece to hit 
a target at agiven distance. Next, the adjustment 
of the axis of each eye to the object and a computa- 
tion of the distance by the parallax of the two eyes; 
yet, in both of these methods, such great skill and 
dexterity of the eye is acquired that it appears to be 
done instantaneously. Another means of judging of 
distance is by the intermediate objects, and some- 
times by objects beyond; and again we judge by the 
degree of distinctness or clearness with w. the ob- 
8 to the eye, near objects being more dis- 
ne 
Now all these experiments of the eye, and all these 
computations and reasonings from the several prem- 
ises, are gone through with in judging of distance, 
and performed with such wonderful rapidity and pre- 
cision that the memory does not, and cannot, retain 
the slightest trace of them. Notwithstanding the 
great number of acte of the eye, the great num of 
volitions in the various experiments in its adjust- 
ments, and the great number of computations, rea- 
sonings, and conclusions in each determination of dis- 
tance, it seems like a single act. Hence it is clear 
that a large portion of our thought and mental work 
serves us for an instant, and disappears forever, asa 
scaffolding to a building; and it is further clear that 
the greater the rapidity of the mental work, the larger 
the proportion of it which is not memorized. 
I shal! undertake to show presently, that this prin- 
ciple has much to do with intuition; but first I will 
give a few incidents which came under my own ob- 
servation, by way of illustration of the subject, which 
I think greatly valuable in its solution. 
I shal] have to introduce here some curious and 
wonderful intellectual manifestations of my mother, 
as illustrative of intuition. In hernative place, York 
County, Pa., the schools were very defeetive, and it 
was not the custom to teach arithmetic, mar, 
and geography to girls; reading and ting was 
deemed sufficient, and therefore my mother’s school- 
ing was limited to reading and writing. Arithmetic 
she never studied in whole or in part, and I am satis- 
fied that she never learned a single rule in the text- 
books. When she was about fourteen, the care of 
her mother’s family was largely thrown upon her, 
which taxed her mental resources and bodily strength 
pretty severely. She married at the age of twenty- 
five. When her eldest son was about sixteen, he 
commenced the study of arithmetic alone, wor 
on the farm in the daytime, and studying at night; 
his father did indeed give him some little instruction 
up to the rule of three, where his knowledge in that 
department of science ended. However, one even- 
ing, when my brother was very much puzzled with a 
dificult question in double-position, having failed to 
get the answer, he expressed some impatience; 
mother asked him what the question was, and he an- 
swered her by reading to her from the book. Aftera 
few moments thought she gave the answer, It was 
a matter of great surprise to him, and to me; though 
but a boy of ten, I could not help wondering how a 
person untaught in arithmetic could answer its most 
difficult questions. 

It was not long before she was put to another test 
of the same kind, but she 3 responded and 
gave the frue answer; and she did this repeatedly af - 
terwards, until it was found that there was no ques- 
tion in the arithmetic which she was not able to 
solve, in every instance giving a prompt and correct 
answer. But there was one very curious feature of 
the case. She could not (though repeatedly asked) 
explain her method or process of working out these 
problems; yet, when she reached the conclusion, her 
faith was undoubting as to its correctness. 

After the arithmetic, her son took up algebra (the 
very name was unknown to mother). Strange to 
say, when he reached some diflicult question, she 
showed the same ability in its solution as in questions 
of the arithmetic. Though many questions were 
asked her, there was no instance, 80 far as I know, 
where she did not answer correctly; yetin this, as in 
the other cases, she could give no account of the 
manner of working out these algebraic problems, 

At this time I left the neighborhood, and was ab- 
sent for several years. When grown up, and after 
having studied arithmetic and algebra, I returned 
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with the determination, if possible, to find ont the se- 
cret of mother’e power. First, I wished to pnt it to 
a fair test, to see if the manifestation was just what 
I, in my younger years, believed it to be; for I felt 
myself better able to judge cf the whole matter than 
in my boyish days. To assure myself of the facts, 
then, was my first work. Accordingly I asked her 
various questions, until I was satlefled that there was 
no mistake as to the manifestations; she certainly 
had the power as above stated. Then I arranged a 
series of questions, ed from very simple to com- 
plicated and difficult ones, I firat asked the moat 
pimple, requesting her to think slowly, and to go over 
It several times, until she could memorize the way 
she worked it out. But this was to her very difficult. 
She answered the first question as soon as it was 
asked (just as I should answer a question on the mul - 
* tiplication table), as-if from memory; and yet I took 
pains to have the questions new to her, so that 
the conclusion could not poner reached except 
by a fresh process of reasoning. At last she was suc- 
cessful in explaining her method; and then I took 
the next in the series, which by going over many 
times, she was able to memorize the proas of her 
work. Although It was extremely difficult for her, 
she continued, until she was able to explain her 
methods of solation of the whole series of queations. 
Without appearing to be aware of it, she would make 
a rule, and then work out the solution by the rule 
made specially for each question; and to my sur- 
prise some of these rules were similar to those In al- 
gebra for similar questions, 

When I reflect what the labor and the difficulty 
must be to one who has studied nothing of the rules 
of mathematics, in taking a complex question, con- 
sidering the many questiona which must be asked 
and answered before a rale can be made that will suit 
the case, and then proceeding with that rale step by 
step until the eolution ia complete (and all of this 
done a3 a purely mental operation, without a figure 
or symbol being made on paper or slate),—I say, 
considering the wonderful mental activity and power 
required to achieve such a . 3 phenomenon Is 
astounding beyond measure. Of miracles it is the 

test; all material things become cheap and mean 

y its side; It is transcendent; it is Godilke. These 
manifestations, so rich and grand, Inspire me with an 
enthusiasm and ardor for more knowledge of this 
wonder of wonders, the human mind. The more I 
pondered over this matter, the stronger the convic- 
tion became that it turned a new leaf In mental sei- 
ence; I felt that a key was furnished to solve the 
mysteries of intuition. It explains that which has 
been attributed to God himself, or, at any rate, that 
which has been considered an unfathomable secret, 
past finding out, by a purely selentifle method; It 
shows intuition to be a mental process, susceptible of 
investigation like any other mental process or law of 
the human mind. 

After witnessing these wonderful manifestations of 
mental power, and reflecting upon the wide diversity 
of character In this respect, it occure to me, that any 
discussion which will throw light on its origin will be 
Interesting. On looking into such matters, we shall 
find that many causes, instead of one, are required to 
give us that rich completeness of character which 
now and then surprises us, and glows with such a 
rich radiance as to give light to the whole world. 

I have stood upon the h and watched the in- 
coming waves for hours together, to see if I could dis- 
cover may order in them. Commonly the first thing 
noticeable would be thelr inequality, and the differ- 
ence of their extent up the Incline of the beach. 
Then I have sought a position where an Island, or a 
line of coast, deflected the waves in such manner as to 
make the deflected waves pass over the same surface 
of water as the direct waves; this made a peculiar 
and interesting complication. Sometimes there 
would be a smooth surface between two waves hay- 
ing the average level of the sea, which was owing to 
the fact that one of the deflected waves came be- 
tween two of the direct waves, and, being of the same 
size, just filled the hollow. Then again I would oc-- 
casionally see a wave twice the ordinary size, which 
was caused by a deflected wave occupying the same 
space on the surface of the water with the direct 
wave. Thon by watching a long time I would see 
the union of two waves of an extraordinary size, 
making one from four to six times the volume of an 
ordinary wave. Many a person, spending an Idle 
hour on the beach, has been surprised by finding his 
feet drenched in water, while thinking himself at a 
safo distance from its approach; being entirely un- 
aware of the singular combination which produced 
the unexpected result. 

Now, however irrelevant these observations may st 
first seem, there ie something in them almost exactly 
analogous to the varied intercrossings of character in 
thefactual history of human life, rendering them im- 

portant in this connection. When the father has a 
character very marked and prominent, and the moth- 
er has the same character depressed, the prominent 
character of the father disappears in the child; this 
is the deflected wave coming between the direct 
waves. When the father and mother have the same 
paint character, you may expect the child to 

ve an extraordinary prominence of the same char- 
acter, Again, if the fond grandparents should have 
the same character prominent, and the parents 
should have inherited and cultivated it, it would ap- 
pear in the child multiplied by four, together with 
the Increase due to cultivation; thie would be the 
union of four waves, constantly augmented by the 
wind. It matters not from how great a distance the 

Waves may have come; if they come from the four 

quarters of the earth, the effect is the same; if they 

Unite, they augment; and, If they intervene, they de- 

press, It matters not from how remote a perlog 

Character may haye descended, the resultant inher- 

ited character of the child {a made up of the thousand 


united waves of character which augment, minus the 
thousand waves which intervene and depress, the 
character of the thousand ancestors. No doubt, 
these intervening and augmenting characters tend, 
on the average, to equalize each other; yet in an 
one child the augmenting characters of a thousan 
generations may out-inflaence the depressing char- 
acters to a surprising degree 

To return to my mother: she was from a long line 
of accountants and wealthy ancestors. She belonged 
to the Jennings aly who had for many genera- 

ons accumulated wealth by the mannfacture of fron 

n Birmingham, England, by other kindred pursuits; 

and thus she had inherited great imaginative power, 
and also a power of rapid and accurate computation 
which had accumulating for many generations. 
Added to this, her inherited Imagination and mathe- 
matical power were brought to their highest tension 
and activity early in life, by her habituating herself to 
work out her own problems, by means of which she 
acquired the power of rapid mental computation. 
Thus gradually one after another of her mental oper- 
ations became so familiar, and so quickened by prac- 
tice, that the process was not remembered; and her 
memory by force of long habit had acquired the pow- 
erof retaining oat the premise and the conclusion, 
Bat the rule by which she worked out these problems 
(for she always made a rule), together with the proc- 
eas or reasoning, were forgotten and habitually lald 
aside; like the scaffolding toa building as soon as 
the work was done. Induction and deduction were 
allke needful to such work; such a performance 
would be <a gta without an intensely active im- 
agination. But this case does not stand alone, as 
ih bi are, and have been, other natural mathema- 
tlelans. 

From the foregoing facts it is clearly evident that a 
very large portion of our mental work ie forgotten in 
a very short time after it le performed; while the 
conclusion, the result of this work, is retained. Al- 


though the reason! or demonstration passes 
through the mind in an instant, and then disappears, 
it often leaves an impression of Ita character. If, for 


instance, the demonstration is very clear and conciu- 
sive, a very strong impression of the truth of the con- 
clusion will accompany it. If the reasoning fe in 
some way associated with pleasant memories, or with 
pleasant thoughts or reflections, the conclusion will 
carry a pleasant impression along with it; and if 
there are in some way very sad thoughts associated 
with the reasoning, neither the reasoning nor the sad 
thoughts will be retained, but the conclusion will be 
enveloped in a dark shadow. Evil presentiments, or 
impressions which are thought to be the forerunners 
of pending misfortune, sometimes originate in this 


way. 

Before proceeding farther, I shall here state an 
— FFY drawn from the above class of fucts, and 
otbers of a similar character, by intultionalista, just 
the reverse of what it seems to me the facts teach. 
Rey. Samuel Longfellow, some two years since, read 
two or three sermone and essays, in which he urged, 
in a beautiful style and with a plausible ingenuity, 
that those Intuitional ideas and truths which come 
Into the mind apparently without any effort, and 
without any memory of their ori by a process of 
reasoning, were above and bey reason, and stood 
on an authority of their own,—above the province of 
reason to criticise. He did not say exactly that these 
intuitions were Infallible; but the essays of which I 
spoék had a strong leaning, as it seemed to me, in 
that direction. But, from my point of view, the 
idea that the water in a cloud becomes annihilated 
when it passes into a 0 state of vapor, and be- 
comes invisible, is as philosophical as ta suppose that 
the 1 — 4 which a conclusion is arrived at has 
no existence because itia not retained in the memory. 

In further illustration of this part of my subject, 
I will state a very curious experience of my own. 1 
had been trying for many days to reach a certaln In- 
vention, which was very difficult, but of 

ortance, I wasone morning in Kennon’s Hotel, 

eapside, London, waiting for my breakfast; and, 

after dwelling for a while on my invention, all at 
once, like a flash of light, I felt that I had discovered 
the thing which I had been so earnestly seeking; 
but where was it? It was gone that lo, the process 
by which I had resched the conclusion, or thin 
sought, was gone, and the conclusion also had pas 
out of my memory, having flashed through the mind 
so quickly that it could not be retained. Yet 30 
strong an Impression was left that I had solved the 
problem as to leave no room for doubting; and by 
dwelling on it awhile longer, the conclusion first, 
and afterwards the reasoning by which I came to it, 
came again Into my mind. 

Now the first solution of my blem—which 
passed out of my mind as soon as it was reached, 
leaving only the impression that I had found the 
thing sought—would, I suppose, be called a presenti- 
ment; and indeed many curious and wonderful pre- 
sentiments have the same origin. The truths, and 
their demonstration, both pass out of the mind, 
leaving only their impreasion, more or less definite, 
according to the d a of clearness of the demon- 
stration. I have had many instances of thie kind of 
experience, and in some cases I have never been able 
to recall the conclusion which I know must have 
been in my mind; but in every instance of such ex- 
perience I have satisfied myself on the beat of 
grounds, I think, that they were resultant conclu- 
sions from a course of reasoning. 

There came a thong 


As pure Ít was as the limpid stream, 


Ita light doth blend with all my 
Like blending breath of many flowers; 
To think the thought no mortals dare, 
Which passed away I know not where! 


powers, 


at im- 
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I've tried with ardor, but in vain 
t thought again 4 
Though it obeys ita truant will, 


All things have beauty in my oyan, d 


How lovely, and how richly fair, 

The thought that's gone, I w not where! 
On some enchanted lucky day, 

When my lost thought ia far away, 

A missioned phantom shall be sent 

On the same path the truant went, 


As arrows, shot the same way, 
To find the lost ones where as PA 
20 Tare 


And bring, so I may then daclare 
The though 
2 is no fancy but has been realized a thousand 
ea 


Professor Faraday was highly intultfonal, and in 
his scientific Investigations, after applying bimself to 
a difficult question, the true account of it would 
flash upon his mind. He was obliged to note it down 
Immediately lest it should leave forever; illus- 
trating further the difficulty of retaining thoughts 
when they pass through the mind rapidly. 

R. W. Emerson la one of the most intuitional men 
living. When he first began to diverge from the 
Unitarians, he was asked to give a reason for some 
of his radical opinions. He stated in substance some- 
thing Uke thie: that whatever statements he made 
were so made because they seemed to him to be the 
truth, but that he was the poorest man in the world 
to give a reason for any opinion which he might 
have. Now I take it that Mr. Emerson is one of the 
most gifted of men. He has a most wonderful imagi- 
nation, and a great mental power for reasoning on 
moral subjects. Contemplating and reasoning about 
almost every subject presented to him became a fixed 
habit early In life, so that the process of reasoning 80 
rapidly passed through his mind as to render it im- 
possible for the memory to retain n the 
conclusions and the Impression of their truthfulness; 
which impression came from the demonstration 
which preceded the remembered conclusion, hgh 
it might be, and commonly was, associated with it in 
the memory, Neither Mr. Emerson nor any of the 
transcendentalists, so far as I can learn, are aware of 
the origin of that consclousness of the truth of their 
intuitions. They do not a to understand thst 
this consciousness of trathta neds and the intuitional 
conclusion itself are both the results of a mental 
demonstration which Mee them, and Which has 
left the memory. I k any one of them might, by 
a sufficiently careful Inspection of their thoughts, 
patiently continued, discover the origin of each in- 
tultlon and its associated impression; and I think 
that each transcendentalist who will take this pains 
and make thie discovery will no longer pings intuition 
in higher authority than reason, but will regard them 
as merely two modes of reasoning, 

Viewing this matter in the light of utility, itis a 

t economy of mental work that the memory shall 

e able to lay all of it aside as soon as it has per- 
formed its proper service, and retain only that which 
ia useful to retain,—the conclusion, and any useful 
impression which the pecullarities of the demonstra- 
tion may have associated with it. This power of for- 
getting the mental work and remembering only the 
result is of great value; for, if we had not that 

wer, our minds would soon become great store- 

ouses of chaff, with here and there a kernel, so few 
and far between that they could never be found in 
time for use. 

Another thing, I think, worthy of consideration 
as an element of intuition, e inherited instinct, or 
something very much like It. 

Once, when a boy, I found a wild turkey’s nest; I 
brought the eggs home, and had them hatched by a 
hen; though the hen and all our fowls were very 
tame, these young turkeys were extremely wild, and 
appeared terrified at the approach of any human be- 
ing, running ss though for dear life; while they ap- 
peared to have no fear of the cows, horses, sheep, 
Ste., in the same yard. This instinctive fear and 
dread of man evidently had ite origin In the fact of 
their belng hunted down by man; and those which 
escaped him were often ed by his approach for 
that purpose. This continued for many generations, 
An instinct gradually of dread and fear of their com- 
mon enemy grew up, which was transmitted by each 
generation to Ite offspring. Now I think it highly 
probable that the almost universal tendency of chil- 
dren to be afraid in the dark, is to be accounted for 
in the same way, During the hundreds of genera- 
tions of our ancestors in barbarous life, when a con- 
tinual warfare existed, the various ki¢nappings and 
massacres were done under the cover oF darkness ; 
and during all these countless generations a fear and 
dread of the dark existed on account of real danger, 
and an Instinct grew and was transmitted to the off- 
spring as a result of snch real danger. The dread 
continned after the danger ceased, the origin of this 
fear in the dark being precisely on the same principle 
as that above described in the young turkeys. 

Now let us carry this principle a little farther, and 
see how it will apply to the origin of conscience. 
When the first individuals of our race to ex- 
tend themselves over the land, then largely covered 
with forest trees and ehrubs and plante, some of 
which produced berries and fruits on which they could 
subsist, a surely had no conscientious scruples 

at ng this fruit and subsisting upon ít, 
wherever they could find it. It is very natural to 
suppose that the most vigorous and fruſtful families 
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would soon grow into tribes, and each increasing 
tribe would, sooner or later, find ita limitation in the 
scarcity of food. The first tribe which found that It 
could subsist on oysters, would find no restraining 
moral sense in destroying and subsisting upon the 
oysters, When the pressure for food became greater, 
they might subsist on fish, and then on sheep, goats, 
antelopes, kangaroos, and cattle. Up to this time 
they would have incarred no risk or danger, and they 
would have felt no monitions of conscience against 
destroying the lives of these animals, and aubelsting 
thereon; but by a further increase of their numbers 
famine would be inevitable, and the tribes under the 
greater pressure of necessity would naturally 

to subsist upon each other. No doubt many of the 
smaller tribes and families would be captured and 
eaten without much resistance; but when these were 
eaten by the larger tribes, and the larger and — 
equal tribes began to prey upon each other, it woul 
not only be natural that the individuals of one tribe 
should object to being eaten by another, but that the 
more intelligent of each tribe should see that non- 
resistance meantextermination. Hence, out of the 
very necessity of existence, would grow a system of 
retaliation or law of revenge. Up to this time there 
would be no more conscientious scruple against killing 
and eating a man of another tribe than against killing 
and subsisting upon kangaroos. But now, since the 
law of revenge ia established, and each individual 
finds that by taking the life of bis fellow-man he in- 
curs the risk of his own destruction, the dread of 
this speedy retribution soon becomes associated in 
the migd of every one with the act of slaying. Thie 
fear is the firet element of conscience, ter two 
neighboring tribes had existed for many generations, 
and the law of revenge had become more exacting 
and certain In its operations, there would grow up, 
dimly at first and more distinctly afterwards, a sense 
of right and obligation in the matter of life. This 
right of a human being to his life, as a thing to be 
respected by all, would at first dimly appear. That 
is, it would first appear, to the most Stel and imag- 
Inative, us an Intuition or aspiration, and after warde 
a few disciples would recognize it by a slower proc- 
eas; and when thia right to life, and the obligation 
to respect it became settled in the mind and associ- 
ated with the dread of retribution which the law of 
revenge created, then conscience was complete; yet 
it must not be supposed that this dread of retribution 
ie always associated with real wrong-doing, but that 
which ia supposed by the individual to be the wrong, 
and the retribution following ita commission; for in a 
people of a low g ade of intelligence a consclence 
a be manufactured to order, exactly suiting the 
policy and interest of those who create it. We have 
Many examples of a priesthood creating a conscience 
for whole nations, in which the things to be observed 
had no relation to right, and a terrible. apprehension 
of evil aa a retribution having no foundation, in fact, 
The superstitions taught by the priesthood have cre- 
ated for whole peoples a conscientious terrorism 
based on mere imagination, yet capable of inherit- 
ance as much as enlightened consclentiousness based 
on right and reason, 

Now, when our race first an to inhabit the 
earth, 1 do not think it possible for the right to life 
to have been respected, until the law of revenge had 
forced men to cread the commission of man-slaying 
as a danger. Suppose an island Inhabited only b 
kangaroos, and suppose that a colony of men should 
be established there. The men, without any con- 
scientious scruples, would slay and subsist upon the 
kangaroos; but suppose the kaugaroos should object, 
and should insist that, for every kangaroo that was 
sisin and eaten by man, a man should be alain and 
eaten by a kangaroo, and should find means to en- 
force this law and execute it with promptness; a con- 
science would soon grow up in the human colony as 
imperative as now exists against the slaying of man. 

this right to life in human communities, 

and a sense of obligation to observe and respect it, 
became generally recognized, and communities con- 
stantly enforced it by their laws, it would be trans- 
mi as an instinct, a humane instinct, and would 
also be recognized as an inherited moral sense. Now 
the highest order of Intuition would appear when 
the instinctive Impulse of the moral sense impels 
assent to a truth, while reason bya very rapid process 
reaches the same truth, each confirming the other. 
A joy, a feeling of triumph, a degree of enthusiasm, 
a faith in its truthfulness, commonly accompany such 
an intuition. I have just explained somewhat the 
n and instinctive character of the moral sense 

in the case of taking life; and I belleve that a moral 
sense may be thus created regarding any kind of 
moral conduct, forbidding that from which our an- 
cestors have suffered great pain, and prompting us to 
that conduct which brought the highest happiness to 
eur ancestors. But the association of this emotional 
moral sense with that which we believe to be right or 
2 is the result of reason or the effect of educa- 

on. 

As civilization advances, the motives which prompt 
men to their varied activities multiply, gi ng the 
moral sense a wider range in the varied and extended 
relations of life; and each new relation in an advanc- 
ing society gives an additional opportunity to create 
and transmit a new kind of mental or moral wealth. 
For instance, one family (and many such there are) 
may create and transmit through a long line a 
strong sense of honor, so that it may be said of the 
individuals of such family that their word is as good 
as their bond. As to mental power, the mathemati- 
cal manifestations cited above, and the imaginative 
pewer which performs such an important part in our 
intuitions, and Indeed every kind of mental, moral, 
and emotional power and taste may be created and 
transmitted as mental wealth, and might properly be 
called incorporeal hereditament. When we come to 
know more about this kind of inheritance, and un- 


derstand better the lawe by which it is created and 
transmitted, the heirship of money will be as nothing 
compared with it. How this mental wealth ls cre- 
ated; under what favoring circumstances it grows 
best, and how it ia most anccessfully transmitted; 
from what ancestor, remote or near, we have received 
this or that mental or moral quality,—will become 
questions of the deepest interest. f 

It would be a matter of the highest achievement of 
science if we could trace back to Ita source that won- 
derful, imaginative Ne of Kopitar, by which he 
was able to suggest the five laws of the solar aystem, 
and that extraordinary mathematica) ability by 
which he was able to prove each one of these sugges- 
tions to be a fact In Nature, It would be a joy to the 
sclentlat to know from whence came, and under what 
favoring circumstances, that mental power of New- 
ton, by which he was able, after pondering long and 
ardently over the spherical form of the bubble and 
dew-drop, to Infer therefrom universal gravity, by 
finding that, if each atom attracted all the others, 
each could find its nearest approach to the reat only 
in the globular form; and also the mathematical 
power by which he reached up to the moon, and, by 
treating it as a constantly ing body, proved grav- 
ity to all mankind. The intellectual power which 
made these achievemehts poselble, like avery other 
kind of wealth, had to be earned 1 before 
it could be inherited by his descendants, The ques- 
tions how to create material wealth and how to use 
it with the greatest economy and benefit to its pos- 
sessor, are considered Important; should not the 
questions be regarded as of immeasurably greater 
importance, how to create this mental wealth, this 
intellectual and moral power? 

It is the source of all progress in civilization In its 
most comprehensive sense, Including every science 
and art and culture of avery kind. It is interesting 
sometimes to look broadly over the world, and ob- 
serve how few, how very few of all mankind, do any- 
thing to advance civilization, or increase the stock 
of human knowledge. As to the great majorities, 
the rank and file, their lot in life has been a very 
hard one, especially in the most populous parts of the 
earth; and it may be said to have been the rule that 
they who have 5 labored most have enjoyed 
the fewest pleasures. But for those who have hith- 
erto straggled so hard for the poorest subsistence, 
and have been poor, so far aa mental wealth is con- 
cerned, popular education gives a bright promise in 
the future. But the very few make the world move 
onwards and upwards, and these few are the intu- 
itional minds. These are they in whom have met 
the high waves of ancestral character, who have been 
faithful and true, and by their noble work have giv- 
en back to the world thelr birth-wealth with usury, 
They are indeed Nature's noblemen and women’ 
they are the propheta whom the priesta have always 
endeavored to slay. Sad, indeed, is the fact, that the 
priesta have so often accomplished their purpose; for 
no man can estimate the loss to mankind by the elay- 
ing of one of these. 

o intuitional Book can be reckoned infallible; 
yet there ie one thing infallible,—the sum of intu- 
itional power, The aggregate of mental force put 
forth by the faithful and trne of the most intuitional 
and gifted shall infallibly save the world in spite of 
the Church and the rings“ which prey upon the 
souls and substance of the people, That is, the Gal- 
{leos, Copernicuses, Keplers, Newtons, Franklins, 
Faradays, Tyndalla, Parkers, and Emersons, shall be 
the saviors of the world; they are constantly raising 
our race above that which is grovelling and mean; 
they are forever pointing out the higher aim and pur- 
pore; they are all the while proclaiming to us, and 

emonstrating to ua, that we may make our lives 
sublime. Thoss who accept the better thought 
which thess intuitions and inspirations of the gifted 
kindly press and urge upon all, those who accept the 
better thought and work it into better and nobler 
lives, shall be the fittest to inherit the earth; and the 
survival of the fittest shall constantly tend to the per- 
fection of the race, and shall finally lead to a degree 
of perfection beyond anything which we ars now able 
to concelve. The perfect law of our being shall be 
maintained, and righteousness shall cover the earth. 


. 
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FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

The ae in America of another book by 
Miss Cobbe ae of the Human Race, James Miller, 
publisher, New York) is certainly a good excuse, if 
not an excellent reason, for a brief review of her life 
in general and her literary career. To many of the 
readers of the Register auch a review will be auper- 
fluous. They know more about Misa Cobbe already 
than we can tell within the necessary limite of this 
article. But it is surely not presumptuous to con- 
ceive that others may not be so well informed. 

Mies Cobbe was born in Dublin in the fall of 1822, 
but she is not of Celtic origin, despite the Celtic 
warmth of her Intuitive Morals, and many other 
things that she has written. Her t- father, 
Charles Cobbe, was Archbishop of Dublin, and the 
firat representative of the family in Ireland. An ear- 
lier ancestor was one of the judgesof Charles I. But 
her mother was immediately English. Frances was 
the youngest of five children, and the only girl. 
Her early education was of the sort called fashion- 
able, and was pretty nearly worthless. Her real ed- 
ucation did not begin till she took it into her own 
hands. All her people 8 to the Church of 
— and were steadily religious people, after the 
fashion of that church. A temper naturally relig- 
fous in the child was fostered by the solitude com- 
pelled by the invalidism of her mother. Very early 
she became a thinker, and a doubter of some things 


2 in the New Testament, as well as else- 
where, 

The common opinion that Miss Cobbe is merely a 
follower of Theodore Parker, albelt one of the most 
intelligent and ardent, is without any foundation. 
She ia not his follower, but a contemporary growth. 
Her theistic views were clearly sha before she 
knew anything of his, before he clearly knew of them 
himself. Four years of alternate scepticlam and vio- 
lent returns to Christianity had left ber terribly ex- 
hausted by the struggle, when, one day in apring, as 
she was dreaming over her favorite Shelley, ahe 
found herself saying inwardly, that, though she knew 
nothing of God or heaven, or any law beyond that of 
her own soul, she would be true to that,—she would 
deserve her own esteem; and this resolution brought 
almost immediately, by its own power, as it were, & 
fresh kind of faith in God, — sense that, somehow, 
such an effort must be pleasing to the Power that 
had evolved in her that inner law. Here was sub- 
stantial theism, and Me rec it aa such; but, 
craving spiritual sympathy, she read widely In the 
eighteenth century delsta, and fonnd them little to 
her mind; came at length upon the life of Blanco 
White, which proved much more 2 and 
finally fell in with Parker through a critique of his 
Discourse in the Athenzum, She sent for the Dis- 
course, and read it; with what delight, some of us 
can imagine who remember how it made all things 
new for ue. It is not too much to say that from that 
time to this she has been the beat exponent and rep- 
resentative of Theodore Parker’s system of religious 
thought in England or America. Many who were 
with him once have fallen away; some not unwill- 
ingly, Imagining that they find better things in a lees 
transcendental system; but others with exceeding 
sorrow and regret. She has stood by him prondly, 
joyfully; feeling that every su uent development 
of thought bas only made the need of his transcend- 
ent ground of faith the more Imperative. Her per- 
sonal acquaintance with Parker, which In due time 
ripened into the closest friendehip and the moet loyal 
devotion to his memory and fame, began after her 
mother’s death, when she wrote to him, desiring to 
be Informed as to the grounds of his belief in immor- 
tality. His answer was his Sermon of the Immor- 
tal Life, which was the bread of life to her, as it 
has been to thousands. 

The ten years after her mother’s death were years 
of solitary work. How wide and deep her reading 
must have been during these years her books bear 
witness, especially the richly-laden notes that crowd 
the foot of almost every page: In these years Intui- 
tive Morals and Religious y were both written, 
though not at once published. Meanwhile, her defi- 
nite rupture with the Established Church had taken. 

lace. Her plea, since made,. for those who have 
ess courage than she had herself, shows that she 
did not fail to feel the immense social and esthetic 
charm of the time-honored institution from whose 
breast she tore herself away. 

Upon her father’s death, she went to Italy, and af- 
terward re d her impressions in a charming vol- 
ume called Italics, Returning, she was, for a year, a 
coadjutor of Mary Carpenter in the Red-House 
Lodge reformatory for young outcast girls, in Bristol. 
The best outcome of this experience was a pamphlet 
upon Friendless Girls, on the spur of which several 
new lodges were started. The spring of 1860 found 
Miss Cobbe again in Italy, just in time to take a long 
and last farewell of Theodore Parker. The former 
absence from England had resulted, not only in the 
Italics, but also in a delightfal volume called Cities 
of the Past, which cities are Baalbec, Cairo, Rome, 
Jericho, Athens, and Jernsalem. Fancy her trusting 
herself among the ruins of Baalbec with a single na- 
tive guide, and in the bowels of the t pyramid of 
Cheops with an Arab clamoring for backsheesh! 
The most consecutive piece of work that she has sc- 
complished of late years ia her Broken Lights, an ex- 
cellent review of the atate of different religious par- 
ties in England at the time when it was written. 
But, in the meantime, she has been a diligent con- 
tributor to various magazines, and many of her ablest 
and most interesting articles have, from time to time, 
been gathered up into such volumes as Hours of 
Work and Play, Studies Ethical and Social, Darwin- 
ism and Morality, and the volume now before us, 
Hopes of the Human Race. The preface of this vol- 
ume (having epecia) reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Religion), and the sermon Doomed to be 
Saved,” are new material; the two essays on The 
Life after Death’’ were printed in the Theological 
Review (and have been generously quoted in the Beg- 
ister), ass also was the highly-interesting and deeply- 
thoughtfal paper on The Evolution of the Social 
Sentiment.’ 

The review of Mill is carefal, and does not 
fail to expose in some particulars the weakness of his 
argument. Well may she resent his ent for 
the utility of religion, when to her the utility of 
breathing or eating would seem as idle to discuss, s0 
essential does religion seem to her to the spiritual 
life of man. The essays upon immortality are marked 
by all the ardor and enthusiasm with which she 

ways addresses herself to this theme. Their value 
lies far lesa in any argument which they contain for 
immortality than in their wry sensible discussion 
of the manner of the immortal life, once acting that 
the fact la well assured. The book, as a whole, leaves 
an impression that, though earnestly disposed to do 
full justice to the results and tendencies of modern 
science, she fails to penetrate to its essential poetry 
and piety. For myself, I must confess that Mr. 
Abbot's paper upon Darwinism and morality leaves 
upon my mind a sense of the eternal sanctiona of 
morality not a whit inferior to that which breathes 
through every page of Miss Cobbe's Intultive Mor- 
als.“ Morality does not lose, but gain, when Ita dis- 
tinctions are seen to be absolute; not in the sense of 
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having no raison d' etre whatsoever, but in the sense 
of baing inevitable to the social life of man. Where 
two or three are gathered together, there is the Holy 
Spirit—Duty—in the midst of them. 

The book by which Miss Cobbe is still beet known, 
and for which she will be longest remembered and 
most fondly blessed, is her Intuitive Morals, And yet 
it is not for the most obvious characteristics of the 
work that we now value it most highly. It might be 
far lees strong than it is in ite opposition to senea- 
tional psychology, and all utilitarian theories of morals 
and our total impression of the book would not be 
very different from what it now is. The book is a 
rhapsody of unselfishness. Do good, hoping for 
nothing again,—this ls its everlasting and heart-stir- 
ring cry; a cry £o fresh, so strong, so eloquent, that 
it must pierce the most inveterately selfish heart with 
new compnnctions, and awaken new resolves. 

Milas Cobbe does well to insist beforehand that the 

value of her work does not depend upon the correct- 
ness of her metaphysics. Butometimes she seems 
to forget this, and to speak as if the welfare of the 
race were staked on certain theories which falling of 
acceptance, the reign of conscience would be over. 
For ourselves, we believe that every thinker, think- 
ing honestly, will add something to the truth, how- 
ever hostile to our vie ws of truth bie theories may be 
at any given time. Let Bain and Spencer say their 
strongest word; if they are see for the trath— 
and who can doubt it?—they will not be blind leaders 
of the blind, Let their unwearying analyals go on; 
and in whatever direction it carries them, it ought 
not to be doubted that a grander synthesis will be the 
ultimate result. So, here already is Prof. Sidg wick 
with a great book, for those who are not afraid of 
close writing and hard thinking, going to prove that, 
in the lust analysis, utilitarianism makes the intuitive 
confession, and intuitionaliam makes the utilitarian. 
. Meantime, every earnest moraliat will pretty surely 
be in practical accord with every other. In given cir- 
cumstances, a Frances Power Cobbe and a John 
Stuart Mill would act with singular unanimity, 
although their theories of morale seem to be so far 
apart. 

Rat thanks, a hundred times thanks, for all the 
good work that Miss Cobbe bas done. There ls a 
Well-spring of goodness, humanity and happiness 
forever bubbling from her heart, up through ber mind, 
and overflowing in continual benedictions, Her 
earnestness, her geniality and her enthusiasm are 
contagious. One should not read her much who ls 
not Ing to be made more a lover of his kind, more 
a Roini ppa of God.—Christian Register, Aug. 5, 
1876. 


TILDEN AND SECTARIAN APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 


Gov. 


HIS OPPOSITION TO THE ATTEMPT TO SAVE OUR PUB- 
LIC 8CHOOL SYSTEM. —A WARNING TO THE FRIENDS 
OF FREE SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE UNION. 

The attempt of the Democratic party, under the 
lead of Tweed in the Senate and Tilden as chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee, to break up our 
public schools by establishing a system of parochial 
schools under the ment of the Romish priest- 
hood, and the support of these schools from the pub- 
lic treasury, had, by Jan. 1, 1870, under varlous 
statutes, obtained such hesdway that more than half 
a million dollars a year was taken out of the Treas- 
ury of the City of New York alone and paid over to 
convents, parochial schools, and other sectarian in- 
atitutions, One of these laws, known as the tenth 
section of the tax levy, imposed for that purpose an 
annual tax of some $250, upon the City of New 
York, and appropriated the money exclusively for 
the support of parochial and other echools that were 
opponents of the free common schools, Petitions for 

ə repeal of this tenth section from avery town in 
the State, and having over one hundred thousand 
Sie were sent to the Legislature in the sp 
of 1869, Under the preasure of this movement sai 
tenth section was repealed, but the repeal was not to 
take effect until after the money for 1869 had been 
distributed to the al echools. 

Soon after the ure met in the winter of 
1870, various billa were introduced under the gls of 
Tweed to reéstablish the appropriations to parochial 
schoole and institutions, and aleo to subvert 
the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
and make it a mere political machine, and also by 
means of his so-called two per cent. tax levy scheme 
to enable the Ring to raise unlimited millions in the 
City of New York through taxation and sale of bonds 
for Ring plunder. The last of March, 1871, it be- 
came clearly evident that these measures would pass 
unless a tremendous and non-partisan movement 
was made in the City of New York to atop it. As 
the Legislature in both branches and the Governor 
were Democratic, It was I MRAN to suc- 
cess that the movement in New York Olty against 
these Ring measures should be made by leading Dem- 
ocrats as well as leading Republicans. A public 
meeting at the Cooper Institute, on the evening of 
April 6, 1871, was decided upon, and the committee 
having the matter in charge were instructed to invite 
Mr. Tilden, the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committees, to preside at the meeting. He was called 
upon at hia office, No. 12 Wall Street; the above Rin 
measures and thelr progress at Albany were explain 
to him; the object of the public mesting, and the 
necessity of having it presided over by a leading 

_ Democrat in order to insure any success against the 
Ring in a Democratic Legislature were stated. The 
attempt to destroy the public schools through bulld- 
ing up parochial schools with public money was es- 
pecially dwelt upon, as well as the great importance 
to the success of the movement of Mr. Tilden’s pre- 
siding. He listened attentively to the statement, and 
answered by saying very politely, but decidedly, that 


he could not preside at the meeting, or take any part 
in the movement. He was then asked if he would 
allow his name to be used as one of the vice-preai- 
dents of the meeting, but he declined to allow his 
name to be used in any way ln connection with it. 
The late William F. Havemeyer was then called 
upon by the committee, who found him in the office 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, of which he was 
president, and the objects of the meeting, and the 
necessity for s Democratic presiding officer were ex- 
lained to him In terma simi to those used to Mr, 
Uden. Mr. Havemeyer wanted to know why the 
committee called upon him. He was told because 
he was a life-long ocrat, and well known to the 
people of the City and State. He replied that the 
proper man to preside at that meeting was Mr. Tilden. 
The committee then Informed him that they had 
called upon Mr. Tilden, and he had refused to have 
anything whatever to do with the movement. At 
thie remark, Mr. Havenoyat threw up his head with 
a ‘‘bumph,” and sald; “He does, does he?” „Tes,“ 
the committee remarked, and even refused to allow 
the use of his name as one of the vice-preaidents.” 
Mr. Havemeyer then said: I am opposed to secta- 
rian appropriations of public money. I am in fayor 
of the common schools, and I am oppoeod to the 
whole schedule of Ring legialation at Albany, and I 
have no objection to going before the public and 
paying so. I don’t want any office, and I am not 
afraid of injuring my prospécts."" The Cooper 
Institote was crowded to overflowing on that even- 
ing. Mr. Havemeyer presided. There was a long 
Met of vice-presidents and secretaries, and the whole 
ings with the resolutions and 88 ap- 
In the Nimes of April 7, 1871. In view of 
is positive refusal of Mr. Tilden in April, 1871, to 
take any step to oppose the Tammany Ring and 
their Infamous measures to subvert our public 
schools, and ui onk their schemes to plunder the 
Treasury of the City of New York, It was a little 
cool in him afterward to state on Jan. 20, 1878, in a 
public letter published by bimaelf, that it ia wholly 
untrue that at any moment I was timid or selfishly 
reserved, or shrank from any reeponalbility,’’ It is 
entirely clear that In April, aa in September, 1871, he 
was oroughly timid,—thongh chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, and was selfishly re- 
served; that is, he did not dare come out and ex- 
reas himself publicly against the measures of the 
ing, especially against thelr attempt to subvert the 
public school system, and he did shrink from any 
responsibility, even eo alight a one as presiding at a 
public meeting, or allowing his name to be asa 
vice-president.— New York Times, Sept. 23. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


ADOPTED AT THE NATIONAL REFORM CONVENTION, 
PITTSBUBGH, FEB. 3, 1874. 


The friends of National Reform, in general conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby make the following decla- 
ration of their position, principles, and objects, and 
cordially invite the codperation of all who accept in 
whole or in part the views herein set forth :— 

lat. This country was settled and ita institutions 
founded by those who belieye In God and accept bis 
word as the law of their liven; and this their religious 
faith was not an external feature, ingrafted on their 
political existence, but an origina) fundamental, and 
essential element of it, man esting itself in their 
criminal code a» well as in thelr re ition of God's 
sovereignty and their subjection in the colontal char- 
ters, the Declaration of Independence, the early State 
Constitutions, and official acts and documents. 
These Christian features of our American civiliza- 
tion and national life were indispensable forces for 
the restraint of vice, the development of virtue, and 
the unification of the people; and we desire to main- 
tain and perpetuate the same, bolieving that every ef- 
fort for their obliteration tends directly towards so- 


celal disorganization. 
zed or not, the eternal truth 


2d. Whether 
remains, that Jesus Christ is the Ruler of the nations 
of the earth, and will hold them, as nations, account- 
able for thelr doings; and remembering how, in vari- 
ous forms, reverence for God has marked the civil 
life of this nation, we most profoundly - t that 
the Constitution of the United States, w is our 
fandamental law, contains no explicit recognition of 
God's sovereignty, or of his Jaw as the standard of 
morality; aud we declare our purpose by avery legit- 
imate means to seek its amendment in this regard, 
and now inscribe on our banner, God’s moral law 
the nation’s guide. 

8d. Such an amendment is of high importance in 
view of the overshadowing influence of a written 
Constitution in moulding morale and laws of a 
people, All experience shows that the two cannot 
remain permanently eeparated. If we, as a nation, 
do not, therefore, bring up the Constitution in this 
respect to the level of the moral sentiment of the 
people, it will surely bring the people down to itə 
condition of 8 and dleregarding God. 

4th. In seeking this amendment we are laboring 
for the most practical results; namely, the perpetua- 
tion of the Sabbath; the proper regard for an osth; 
the integri 
retention of the Bible in the schools; the suppression 
of intemperance; the enforcement of law; and the 
maintenance of all the other Christian features of 
our civilization, without the humanizing and enlight- 


ening influences of which man’s must cease, 
and ae continuance of free government become im- 
possſble. 


5th. The adoption of such an amendment to the 
Constitation would no more union of the 
Church and State in the future than there has bean 
In the past; but as, by amendment number one, we 
are * eye tng from all danger of such 
union, we seek by this to guard against the equal 


and purity of the marriage relation; the, 
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peril of the practical adoption, by the State, of athe- 
ism, by w virtue shall be fet and vice 
turned loose; and farther, we declare our readiness 
to accept either a modification of the preamble or an 
additional amendment, in any form of words that 
shall secure effectually the end wae for; but re- 
joicing in the success of the past, and pressed the 
demands of the present in the epreading of political 
corraption, we hereby pledge ourselves to each other, 
to the nation, and to God, to labor on with unflag- 
ging patience and determined perseverance, until It 
6 written in the fundamental law of the nation that 
ee Bible is ite standard of morality and Jehovah its 


LIBERAL BESOLUTIONS. 


The Spiritualists of Iowa, in a late Convention, 
adopted the following resolutions sa a part of their 
d tion of principles. They afford another proof 
that Spiritualists are liberal and p salve :— 

Resolved, That the most extended liberty compat- 
ible with the inalienable rights of each and all man- 
pan Berges Basen peers) and 1 Ja the 
greatest s o! om an ety. 

“Resolved, That advocating (as we do) that ‘no 
State shall make a law . an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,’ 
we ask the br aße by Congress, and the adoption by 
the States, of ‘the Blaine amendment’ as amended 
by the Senate, except the last sentence of the first 
section of the sald proposed sixteenth amendment, to 
which we except, and ask that it be stricken out be- 
fore the amendment shall have been put upon its 
final passage. 

“Resolved, That churches and other ecclesiastical 
property should no longer be exempt from just tar- 
stion. 

“Resolved, That the employment of chaplains in 
Congress, in State legislatures, in the army and navy, 
and all other institations supported by public money, 
should be discontinued, 

“ Resolved, That all public appropriations for educa- 
tlonal and charitable institutions of a sectarian char- 
acter should cease. 

“Resolved, That all ous services DOW sopporta 
by the government should be abolished; and espe- 
cially that the use of any and all Bibles, of whatever 
name, translation, or religion, Protestant, Catholic, 
Mobammedan, Pagan, or what not, in the public 
schools, whether ostensibly as a text-book or — 
or avowedly as a book or books of religious worship, 
should be prohibited. 

“Resolved, That not only in the Constitution of the 
United States and of the several States, but in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or 
advantage should be conceded to any special religion, 
and that our entire political 2 — should be found - 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis.“ - Bos- 
ton Investigator. 


A New Cure ron Deungenness,—The Pall 
Mall Gazette says: A wholesome lesson was given to 
a drunken husband at Preston, on Wednesday, by a 

stly indignant wife, A man named Trayner, the 

eeper of s lodging-house, arrived at his home on the 
afternoon of that day, drunk. After a “scrimmage” 
with his wife, he settled himself comfortably on the 
floor and fell asleep. Mr. Trayner’s weakness was 
Mrs. Trayner’s opportunity. Depositing her uncom- 
scious husband on the a A she placed a night-cap 
on his head, covered hie face with flour and hia body 
with a shroud, which she borrowed from a neighbor- 
ing shop. Having decorated the shroud with flow- 
ors, she placed two lighted candles on a table in front 
of the sofa, and, seating herself on the door-step of 
the house, aroused the neighborhood by a melan- 
choly wall“ for the dead, The house was soon 
filled with sympathizing friende and acquaintances, 
including a police-constable, who came to have a look 
at the corpse. Loud were the lamentations, when 
the deceased man suddenly lifted himself up, and, 
with a atare that curdled the blood and made the 
flesh of all 2 creep, ejaculated, “What the dey- 
il’s up now?’ The grief of the beholders was apeed- 
ily turned into joy when they found that drunken- 
ness, and not death, had been the cause of Mr. Tray- 
ner’s insensibility, The position of that gentleman 
however, must, for the moment, have been painful 
in the extreme. Embarrassing explanations ensued, 
and the affair ended In n general spree.“ 


FELICIEN Davin is described as an amiable, de- 
vout, anworldly sort of a man, fond of hie quie 
life, his intimate friends, his rose garden, and his 
visions of benevolent see. Those who knew him 
speak of him, In his ol , as a White-haired 
child,”’—that ls to say, n child of light. His music, 
they say, was but a hymn of gratitude for the sun- 
shine which caused his flowers to blossom; he cared 
no for worldly fame. It seems very wrong that 
there should have been a squabble of official pedantry, 
or clerical bigotry, over the grave of this gentle en- 
thusiast for all goodness; but Orthodoxy and spirit- 
vality do not always walk hand in band,—JUustrated 
London News, Sept. 16. 


CASH RECEIPTS. 
FOS THE WEEE ENDING OCTOBER 7. 

J. G. R. Forlong, 84; George lles, 10 cents; J. Alfred 
Griffiths, $3.65; Mise A. H. Allen, ; Joseph Dann, 

.; Levi Abbot, $2.40; W. E. D, 82; A. $5; 

. B, Clarke, $9.10; R C. Grierson, $4.01; H. Powers, $3.20: 
L. P. Babb, §0 cents; J. S. Miller, $3.30; T, B. Skinner, 26 
cents; J. McFarland 20 cents; S. W. Sample, 85; Wm. M. 
McLanry, $1.00; R. W. Lawrence, $2.2; J. Hendrio, 10 
cents; C W. Holman, 10 cents; J. Silbermann $3; H. Ap- 

eton, 75 centa; D. G. Crandon, #40; H. K. igelow, 

20; J. Verity, 81.50; J. L. Stoddard, $1; M. L. Cum- 
mings, 638.20. 

N. B.—Please examine the ADDRESS and DATE on your 
Inpex mall-tag, and report at once any error in either. 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 13, 1876. 


Touimpo Office, No, 30 Monroe Street: J. T. Fury, Agent 
and Clerk. All d 
Office. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world ls now passing, but which it vo 
Uttle understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from Paganism to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least ita 1 features, and offers an op ty for 
discussions on subject which find no fitting place in 
other papers, 


TO VOLUNTARY OONTRIBUTORBS,—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


TRANOI ELLINGWOOD ABBOT; . . . Bator. 

Ocravivs BROOKS Formen, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
WILLIAM H. ron, Mas. E. D. OAENEY, GEORGE JA008 
HOLYOsEsE (England), Day H. CLARS, Editorial Con- 


REMOVAL. 


On and after October 1, 1876, the 
publication office of THE INDEX will 
be No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Office hours will be from 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M. 


WHAT AN argument! The people have no right 
to be instructed in any religion save the Catholic, un- 
til they are of age“ ! So a house on fire has no right 
to be extinguished, until the cellar, basement, and 
first floor are thoroughly burnt up. Are Spaniards 
all idiota, that the Catholic clergy should address to 
them such reasons for suppressing Protestant 
schools? 

Rev. Mn. COPELAND, of Lincoln, Nebraska, paints 
thia truthful picture In his Radical Leaves: Wher- 
ever any sect has the power, it prohibits free speech, 
refusing to radicals the use of pablic buildings, such 
as school and court houses, and exerts a powerful 
influence in politica, causing the election of officers 
and legislators known to favor its views, and demand- 
ing of candidates for office that they be Christians 
after its type of Christianity. Already thera exists 
some union of Charch and State, which an increas- 
ing number le seeking to make more close. Unless 
radicala unite now in defence of religious freedom, 
the day ls not far distant when the Christian Church, 
sinking non-essentials, will unite to persecute free 
thinkers, and the terrible scenes of past centuries 
will be reénacted. Human nature is the same as 
years ago; Orthodoxy as bitter and hostile to heresy. 
The article quoted from the Shepherd of the Valley 
declares the Roman Church only lacks the power, 
else would it persecute as of old; and what le true of 
the Roman Church la true of the evangelical 
churches. Friends, be on your guard, and resist all 
encroachments of sectarianism,” 

THIS LETTER was received recently from a Wie- 
consin correspondent: I am intensely Interested In 
the Liberal League movement, and desire to find 
my way Into active service in it. Something more 
than a year ago I came to this place out of the West- 
ern Unitarian ministry, quite broken down in men- 
tal health. Since that time I have been at work 
with my hands at daily toil, trying to recuperate 
health and provide for current wants. The health is 
in large measure restored, and I feel there la yet In 
me some efficient service for the Liberal cause, but 
am still tied down by strict necessity with my hands 
to the daily toil. Can there be an opening made in 
the Liberal League movement wherein one can work 
and live? After two or three months [ might get re- 
lease from this hand toil, and If, with a few good lect- 
ures and your assistance, I could find my way into 
such work, it would be what I most desire. I think, 
if you can interest yourself in my behalf, I can fur- 
nish you with satisfactory evidences of the sincerity 
of my purpose, and of my ability to serve the canse 
as I propose.“ Just as in old anti-slavery, days, 
there ought to be lecturers In the field everywhere, 
forming local Leagues and educating the people in 
the new necegsities of freedom; there are scores all 
burning to be employed in the work; but nothing 
can be done until the vulgar dollars are poured gen- 
erously into the treasury of the National Liberal 
League. They will come by-and-by—no doubt of 
that! But it is hard to be patient, when such aplen- 
did opportunities of all kinds must be allowed to 
pass by unimproved. 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mall-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to Increase its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it Is hoped 
that they wlll not neglect to render In this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause It 
represents, 


INTUITION. 


The opening essay of the present issue of THE IN- 
DEX ia one which is especially entitled to the atten- 
tion of those who are Interested in the question of 
‘intuition. Mr. Wickersham has contributed a 
very ingenious paper on this subject, He holds that 
“intuition” differs from ordinary reasoning processes 
only in being so rapid as to elude the direct grasp of 
consciousness and therefore to leave no trace in the 
memory; and he accounts for it by inheritance and 
habit. The coincidence of elevations and depres- 
sions of Waves“ of ancestral character, by which he 
illustrates and accounts for the occasional appear- 
ance of exceptionally Intultive“ minds, and the very 
valuable facts he records with regard to the remark- 
able mathematical faculty of a near relative, are of 
high interest for psychological inquirers; while the 
exquisite little lyric he introduces, on the thought 
that’s gone I know not where,” will enlist the sym- 
pathles of every one who has himself had the experi- 
ence here eo poetically described. Our sincere 
thanks are due to Mr. Wickersham for thus writing 
out for the benefit of our readers the substance of 
previous conversations by which we had been much 
interested. 

That the manifestation by certain minds of u ca- 
pacity of arriving at conclusions with a rapidity 
greater than is consistent with any clear conscious- 
nesa or recollection of the mental processes Involved, 
lo a fact of not infrequent occurrence, can scarcely be 
doubted by anyone. Popularly and loosely called 
‘Gntuition,’” it lo one of the facts for which a com- 
prehensive mental philosophy le bound to account; 
and Whatever tends to throw light on the true char- 
acter of such mental activities possesses an unques- 
tlonable acientific value. It ls by no means to be taken 
for granted that so-called ‘‘intuitive perceptions” are 
always correct; as a matter of fact, they are quite as 
apt to be erroneous as any of the slower and better 
understood operations of the mind; and it exhibits 
one of the amusing superstitions of popular thinking 
to pin one’s falth to the accuracy of conclusions 
merely because no intelligible account can be given 
of thelr origin, He who affirms confidently that 
such-and-sach a proposition is true, giving no evi- 
dence or reason for belleving it, but oracularly an- 
nouncing it asa truth not to be disputed, often be- 
eves himself (and often is believed by others) to be 
of a superior order of mind, perhaps a seer or 
prophet behind whom looms the vast and formless 
Infinite,” and through whom some mysterious and 
exceptional inspiration is supposed to stream, But 
such cases are no anomalies; and the assumptions of 
supernatural backing fade away in the light of scien- 
tific analysis. Instead of establishing a generic dis- 
tinction between “‘logic and intuition” as totally die- 
similar modes of arriving at truth, the one smacking 
of the earth and the other redolent of heaven, mental 
sclence treats them as both merely operations of the 
same human reason and illustrations of the same 
laws of thought. Logic understands itself and can 
test Its results by established criteria, while intuition 
does not understand itself, bas no tests, and la just 
as likely to be wrong as right, Science analyzes all 
thinking, logical or intuitive, into the same essential 
elements, and quietly exposes the claims of superior- 
ity, unwisely set up on behalf of intuition, as based 
on nothing but the pride of ignorance. That what 
is popularly called intultlon“ is simply the result of 
reasoning processes sò rapid ss to become indistin- 
gulshable through consolidation and coalescence, 
and hence inseparable in consciousness and memory, 
is an opinion probably familiar to many; but Mr. 
Wickersham develops the grounds of this opinion, ur- 
rived at independently by him, in a very fresh and 
striking manner. We wish, however, to add briefly 
here, without going into any exposition in detall, 
that all reasoning, rapid or slow, consista of a chain 
of intuitions, properly so called: that Is, a series of 
direct perceptions concatenated in a certain necessary 
order. The syllogism consists of three propositions, 
each of which is a direct coupling of a subject and a 
predicate; and the mental act by which any subject 
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and predicate are coupled together is the intellectual 
vision and affirmation of their identity (partial or 
complete). Every such coupling le a putting-forth of 
intellectual energy necessitated by the Intellectual 
vision or cognition of this identity; and the intel- 
lectual vision itself is an intuition, in the truly phil- 
osophleal meaning of that term. All reasoning con- 
alsta of * succession of such intultions or original 
perceptions, determined by the laws of premise and 
conclusion; and the term intuition as popularly used 
is only an abuse of the term as it ought to be used. 
Whether rapid or slow, whether appearing as logic“ 
or “intuition,” all reasoning consists in the last analy- 
sis of these ultimate direct perceptions, which deter- 
mine the coupling of subject and predicate in every 
instance; and it is an obscure consciousness of this 
fact, doubtless, which lies at the bottom of the pop- 
ular abuse of the word In question. This, however, 
is a matter that cannot be discussed at length except 
in some more appropriate place. 


— 
GOV. BAYES AND THE “ALLIANCE” 
AGAIN. 


The relation of Governor Hayes to the American 
Alliance (a narrow, Know-Nothing,“ Biblein- 
schools secret society) seems to be wrapped lu mys- 
tery. He le charged persistently by the Democratic 
papers with being a member of this organization, 
while the Republican papers as persistently strive to 
refate the charge. The World and Sun of October 4 
published fac-slmiles of a letter addressed to L. S. 
Tyler, secretary of the Alliance, by Alfred E. Lee, 
private secretary of Governor Hayes, which reads as 
follows :— 

CoLunnus, Ohio, July 10, 1876. 
DEAR Sir :— 

Governor Magea desires me to acknowledge receipt 
of your valued favor of July 7, enclosing resolutions 
of the American Alliance, and to say In reply that be 
is deeply gratified by this ie ae ee of confidence. 
The importance of carrying the States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut in the approaching can- 
vase is fully recognized, and at the proper time ref- 
erences will be given you to Committees for such ald 
and codperation as seems to be desirable. 


ery respectfully, ALFRED E. LEE, 
Secretary. 
To L. S. TYLER, A 
Box 2071, New York. 


The World aleo published, in connection with the 
above letter, specific statements to the following 
effect: that the American Alliance Conference, held 
at Philadelphia on the fonrth of July, nominated 
Hayes and Wheeler as thelr own candidates; that 
Governor Hayes recelved a Committee of the Con- 
ference on the next day at the Continental Hotel, in 
that city, and accepted the nomination; that, on July 
9, s copy of the resolutions of nomination, the Con- 
stitution of the order, the oath, the address, and a 
certificate of honorary membership, were presented 
to Governor Hayes at Columbus, Ohio, by a Commit- 
tee of which W. T. Black was Chairman; that Gov- 
ernor Hayes accepted the nomination and honorary 
membership,” and promised formal acknowledgment 
In writing. Other detalle are given, Including the 
names of the two Committees. The Tribune, the 
Graphic, and other Republican papers, pooh - pooh the 
whole story without venturing to deny the detalls, 
which, however, they try todiscredit indirectly, 

What especially concerns THE INDEX in this mat- 
ter is the fact that the ‘Address of the American 
Alliance to American Voters,” republished in Tax 
INDEX of June 22, contains this sentence :— 

“The American Alliance recommend that Amer- 
ican-born citizens only be elected to official positions 
of high trast and responsibility, and (while admitting 
the right of every one to the enjoyment to the fullest 
extent of his political or moh ploue creed and convic- 
tione) favor the keeping of the Bible as the ‘corner- 
atone of our liberties,’ and {ta use in the public 
schools and other institutions of learning in our land, 
without any compromise of any kind with any sect 
Whatever.“ 

Nothing could be further from our wieh than to be 
beguiled into crediting an injurious tale about Gov- 
ernor Hayes, or of adopting it hastily as true. The 
tale, however, F true, is of too much consequence to 
be dlsregarded, or to be set at rest by a mere pooh- 
pooh. If it la falee,—if Governor Hayes is really op- 
posed to Know-Nothingism and to such revolutionary 
measures as the Senate’s Bible amendment to the 
Constitution,—It le due to the public that he explic- 
itly and at once tell the whole truth concerning his 
convictions on these points. Too much, far too 
much, is at stake for him to remain silent. Private 
assurances have been written to us by gentlemen of 
the highest Influence in the Republican party that 
Governor Hayes ls all right on this Bible-in-schools 
question; and we should personally be entirely will- 
ing to take him on “trust,” if it were not our duty, 
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as a faithful sentinel, to take nobody on “trust” who 
declines to give the counteraign, When the attitude 
of the Republican party la Bso menacing to the princi- 
ple of State Secularization, which we belleve to be of 
most vital consequence and sure to be made a na- 
tional issue at no distant day, it would be recreancy 
to our most sacred convictions not to do our little 
best towards enlightening the public as to the true 
situation of affairs, One of two things seems to us 
andly clear; either that Governor Hayes is at heart a 
sincere bigot on the school question and therefore a 
dangerous man to be elevated to the Chief Magistracy 
of the nation, or else a man who can stoop ta coquet 
with and to deceive an organization of bigots whom 
he secretly despises. If the whole story can be ex- 
ploded as a malicious or partisan slander, It ought to 
be so exploded forthwith; and Governor Hayes ought 
not to let another sun set without personally denying 
this charge of Know-Nothingism and bigotry in terms 
of crystal clearness and manly force, 

P. 8.—These letters are published in the New 
York Tribunes of October 7:— 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir,—I wish to correct some mistakes made by per- 
sons In 1 npon the letter sent to the Amer- 
ican Alliance by Mr, A. E. Lee, Governor Hayes’ 
secretary. 1. Governor Hayes never was a member 
of the American Alliance. 2. He never saw the Con- 
stitution or by-laws of the organization. 3, No com- 
mittes of this order ever at any time called on him, 
either at Philadelphia, Columbus, or other place, 
for any purpose, We simply informed him by letter 
that we indorsed his nomination, in answer to which 
we received the letter from his secretary. That letter 
was taken from my office, and I was as much sur- 
prised as any one can be to see it in print. 

I am at a loss to see why Democratic papers should 
find any fault with the proceedings, as we indorsed 
Mr. Tilden for Governor two years ago, and he found 
no fault with it, but on the contrary was very gu 
ful for the assistance, only he requested that it be 
kept secret, as, if it should become public, he feared 
he would lose the foreign vote. 

Respectfally yours, 
EMUEL S. TYLER, 
Secretary American Alliance, 
New York, Oct. 6, 1876. 
‘To THE EDITOR oF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir,—I have recelved at 10 o'clock thie evening a 

copy of a letter of Lemuel S. Tyler, Secretary of the 

, American Alliance, which I am informed has been 
sent to you for publication, That letter is only im- 
rtant as admitting the fact that the letter of Albert 

Lee, the private of Governor Hayes, of 
which a fac-simile waa published on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, was a genuine letter, and was recelved by the 
secretary of the American Alliance. The significance 
of that letter was that Governor Hayes, through his 
private , promised ‘ald and coöperation” to 
the plans of the American Alliance, This fact seems 
— ha now fully established by the admission of Mr. 

er. 

The writer attempts to break the force of these 
facts by adding that we indorsed Mr. Tilden for 
Governor two years ago, and he found no fault with 
it, but on the contrary was very grateful for the as- 
sistance, only he requested that it might be kept se- 
meted as, (f it should become public, he feared he 

t lose the foreign vote.“ 

his statement is a fabrication, I have no reason 
te believe, and do not believe, that such a nomina- 
tion was ever made. Iam authorized to say that no 
such nomination was ever communicated to Govern- 
or Tilden, and that he never requested that it be kept 
private, or made any request on the subject. 

D. MAGONE, In., 
Chairman Democratic State Committee. 
New York, Oct, 6. 


— 2 — — 


SUPERSTITION, 


There is an impression among liberala that anper- 
stitlon has lost ita power over tolerably instructed 
minds; that it has slunk away into mental holes and 
corners; that, as an enemy of mankind, it Is dis- 
armed and shorn of power to terrify or charm; that 
radicals may be content now to let it die in peace, 
trusting to the general diffusion of knowledge for its 
complete extinction, A very small acquaintance 
with people beyond thelr own pecullar circle will be 
sufficient to dispel this illusion, and move them to 
take up again their rusting swords. 

‘The cabin passengers ina Cunard steamship may 
fairly be presumed to be respectably intelligent peo- 
ple, of the better class in society. In a company that 
recently crossed the Atlantic, I met day after day, à 
family group consisting of a mother and daughters, 
whose cordial manners, intelligent, lively conversa- 
tion, agreeable dispositions, and easy ways proved 
them to be acquainted with the best circles of society, 
at home and abroad. They were not highly culti- 
vated, but they were sueceptible of culture In an em- 
iment degree, and under enlightening influences 
would be sympathetic members of the world of let- 
ters and accomplishments, But they were Or- 
thodox“; not in the angry way of controverslalists 
and dogmatists, but in the habitual, settled, quiet, 


self-satisfied way of people Whose creed contained all 
thelr thoughts, Their ignorance was not in the least 
offensive, their assurance was not in the smallest de- 
gree exasperating. But both their ignorance and 
their assurance possessed that quality of Immovable 
plaeidity which is more disheartening than any ag- 
gressive force. Two or three examples will show 
how eaally superstition of the narrowest kind may be 
associated with general intelligence and good breed- 
ing. On the day before arrival, it was remarked 
casually, that at the rate of speed we were then mak- 
ing, another twenty-four hours would bring us 
home, Deo volente! said the eldest lady with sweet 
solemnity. Deus is apt to be volena, It was rejoined, 
when his laws were faithfully obeyed. Her blank 
countenance revealed the absolute inaccessibility of 
her mind to that radimental thought. Strange that 
men should have been so long in making the discov- 
ery that the earth la round!” remarked one of the 
group with innocent naiveté, It must be because 
men of science do not read their Bibles; if they did, 
they would save themselves a great deal of trouble; 
for David distinctly speaks of the round world and 
they that dwell therein.“ What would she make of 
Draper’a Conflict between Religion and Science? 
Sach Bœotlan fatness of intellect wae never ascribed 
to Infidelity before. Such supreme dignity in re- 
manding Galileo and his army of martyrs te the back 
closet was never equalled, The mother had been dis- 
quieted during the voyage with apprehensions of 
danger; she was afraid of shipwreck, at broad day, 
in the Irish Channel, the distant coast on elther side 
being lined with light-houses; she trembled at every 
shock of the waves against the steamer’s slde; and 
although convinced that a special Providence put her 
on board of that particular vessel and selected her 
state-room, she questioned in her mind whether the 
same Providence would succeed in dodging the ice- 
bergs and eluding the whales, Her daughter remon- 
strated, chiding her mother gently for her unwilling- 
ness to commit herself without reserve to the Lord’s 
keeping. Her argument was to the effect that the 
will of the Lord was: not to be taken for granted; 
that his past kindness was no guarantee that kind- 
ness would go to the end of the journey. For, she 
urged, no Christian should go to sea who was not 
quite willing to be drowned! To the unbellever this 
seemed like trusting Providence with a reservation, 
But to the speaker it did not present itself in so ab- 
surd a light, Her mental serenity was unquestion- 
able. 

These were amiable people; quite gulleless and 
harmless; their superstition had neſther edge nor 
bitterness. But what multitudes there are who have 
al) the superstition and none of the sweetness; whose 
ignorance le aggressiva; whose unresson ia angry and 
overbearing! Liberala ara unwise who have no fear 
of these, They are rich and strong; they have the 
popular voice on thelr side; they have persecuting 
blood in their veins; they have not unlearned the old 
ecclesiastical methods of dealing with so-called infi- 
dels; they have the cause of the gospel’’ at heart, 
and in characteristic ways, as opportunity offers, will 
make their power felt, There may be room for dif- 
ferences of policy in confronting them; but can any 
policy be wise that regards superstition as an out- 
worn chimera? O. B. F. 


SUN DAT AGAIN. 

There ie every now and then renewed evidence 
brought to the surface of the continual survival of 
Puritanism in New England. This has been conspic- 
nously Illustrated in Western Massachusetts, within 
the past few months, in several Instances, with re- 
spect to the observance of Sunday. A short time 
since a Jew, having failed to remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy, by golng a-fishing, was sum- 
moned before the Court in Westfield to answer for 
his impiety. There was no intention on the part of 
the offender, it appeared, to slight the observance. 
Indeed, it was shown that he was exceedingly consci- 
entions In this particular. It was simply a question 
between him and his accusers in respect to which 
day is entitled to the prescribed distinction. 

According to the scriptures of his faith (and the 
Christian prosecutors also), from which he argued 
his case, it la the seventh rather than the first of the 
week, Six days shalt thou labor, and do all thy 
work; but the seventh day le the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God. In it thou shalt not do any work, 
thou, nor thy aon, nor thy daughter, thy man-ser- 
vant, nor thy maid-seryant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 


them is, and rested the seventh day; wherefore the 
Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.“ 

It was maintained that this command had never 
been abrogated; that even Christ declared he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil what had gone before, 
It would seem that such a plea, before those who 
claim that the Bible is the authority for all law“ 
and are just now making strenuous exertions to have 
thls statement Incorporated into our Natlonal Consti- 
tutlon—should have been sufficient to procure an ac- 
qulttal. But Christians have never been preéminent 
for acuteness of logical power or consistency. The 
judge was inexorable, It was decided that a law of 
the ancient and honored Commonwealth had been 
broken, and a fine was imposed on the culprit as s 
penalty. 

Stil) later, in the same town, several barbers were 
indicted because they had enabled some of their cus- 
tomers to appear with shaven, rather than unshaven 
faces, by plying their art on Sunday. At Springfield 
an estimable and capable gentleman, in the newspa- 
per line, the editor and proprietor of a very reputable 
sheet, the Sunday Telegram, has been bronght to 
trial to answer a similar charge, on account of the is- 
sue of his paper on this day, and has experienced 
much embarrassment of his business in consequence. 
Proceeding atill further Bostonward—toward the 
boasted sffulgent centre whence religious freedom 
and intelligence radiates over all this continent,—at 
Worcester, the newspaper boys of the city found 
themselves, one fine morning this summer, In tha 
clutches of the constables, because they had profaned 
the Sabbath by perversely endeavoring to turn what 
they deemed, doubtless, an honest penny as dispensers 
of intelligence; and some fourteen young men were 
also arrested for preferring a game of ball to divine 
service. x 

As one reads these accounts, and such as these, it 
le natural to feel prompted to exclaim, in the famil- 
lar words of customary pulpit prayer, Let us thank 
God that we live in a Christian land, where each can 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree with none to mo- 
leat or make him afraid.“ 

But, trony aside, I do not pretend to render a crit- 
ical judgment in respect to any of the preceding 
cases. I am not acquainted with all thelr partic- 
ulars. It is possible that in each instance there was 
more to be said on both sides than ie here apparent. 
It may be, for example, to specify a single one In the 
last mentioned that the young men while playing 
ball disturbed church congregations in the neighbor- 
hood, and would thereby be trespassers on the rights 
of others, and a cause of legitimate complaint. 
But, even in view of such hypothetical circum- 
stances, the ball-players should be entitled to some 
consideration aa well as the church people. It might 
be proper to prevent them from disturbing public 
worship on Sunday, but It would not be just to pro- 
hibit their playing ball anywhere. They had the 
same right to this use of the day (so long as they did 
not interfere with the rights of others) as the church 
people had to theirs, It may have been, indeed, that 
the recreation and out-door enjoyment thus derived 
was for them ita most beneficlal employment. Cer- 
tainly they should be as competent to decide this as 


any. 

These illustrations seem to exhibit, in very clear 
and unmistakable light, the animus of the Christian 
party in the State, its relation to the general goyern- 
ment and to Individual freedom, its disposition and 
determination, so far as possible, to override the con- 
sclences and rights of those who prefer other modes 
of thought and action. They show that Puritanism, 
In its old-time arbitrary narrowness and despotic in- 
tolerance, stil! survives in New England, and not the 
least In the Bay State, where ita miserable and som- 
bre eclipsa of the sunlight of life at first appeared. 

Puritanism was doubtless a stepping-stone te 
something higher in the course of progress. Un- 
questionably we owe it a great debt for its heroism, 
endurance, and the seeds of liberty which it planted. 
But how wretched, meagre, and benighted it seems, in 
the diffused and glowing light, freedom, and intelli- 
gence of the present! Who would desire to return to 
it? It is in spirit as antagonistic to an enlightened 
and genuine civilization as the Syllabus of hia holl- 
ness, Pio Nino. Could there be any more conclusive 
evidence of this than the recent communication of 
Mr. Dodge to General Newton? It has been the cus- 
tom of the Church to predict ita own destined ulti- 
mate triumph, and declare that the “gates of hell“ 
shall not prevalil against it. But recent events have 
eerfously impaired the value of such assurances, by 
proving that the gates of hell” cannot prevail 
against the conquering march of scientific and intel- 
lectual progress. D. H. 0. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


Judging from the tenor of many speeches and 
lectures delivered just subsequent to the civil war, it 
fs evident that not a few excellent people then be- 
Heved that the gift of the ballot would suddenly con- 
vert the Southern freedman into something resem- 
bling an angel of light, It is an extremely difficult 
matter, apparently, for people who became possessed 
of the above notion to understand that the facts of 
the past ten years prove conclusively that the freed- 
man is very often a lying and thievish knave, and in 
many respects is more closely allied to a semi-barba- 
rian than to any civilized being. That the Southern 
ee are utterly incapable of self-government, we 
hold to be proved conclusively by the miserable con- 
dition of those States in which they have had longest 
and most exclusive control. So wretched, in fact, 
have been their attempts at government that through- 
out these States to-day the whites take no Interest 
whatever in the questions which disturb our national 
politica, They care nothing about tariff, or resump- 
tion, or ailver standard, or civil-service reform, and 
divide into no parties upon these questions, Parties 
are divided by the color line, and the whites are 
occapled solely with the desire of escaping from the 
rule of the negro and his coadjutor and fellow-scala- 
wag, the carpet-bag white man. All sentiments of 
poetic jastice must long ago have been satisfied by 
the twelve years’ rule of the former slave over his 
master, and, for the best Interests of both races, it is 
about time now for this unnatural order of things to 
be done away with. 


There is some reason for belleving that the more 
intelligent negroes themselyes are at length com! 
to this conclusion. The Rev. Mr. Dunjee, a colo: 
preacher in Richmond, has written several letters 
recently in which he urgently advises the blacke to 
act with and, so far as possible, gain the confidence 
of the whites. To a gentleman in Massachusetts he 
writes: ‘‘Men at the North seem to forget that the 
colored men, as s Class, are without homes, penniless 
and unéducated, and that there are three million of 
them who sleep under the roofs of their former 
owners with all the brain-power on the side of their 
old masters.“ In an open letter to hie colored 
friends of Louisiana specially, and of the South gen- 
erally,” he says: “Thera never was a time when the 
fact was more clearly perceived and felt that the two 
races, the colored numbering four million, and the 
whites eight million, have to live together within 
the limits of the alxteen Southern States, and that 
can best be attained by the colored ple ceasing to 
antagonize the white race in their political campalgns, 
and manifesting that confidence 9 in them 
which they dally manifast tow: them in their 
business relations. We see constantly that colored 
men trust most implicitly to the Whites in vital mat- 
fers ap n thelr contracts for labor, by 
which they and their families are supported. Why, 
therefore, should we not equally trust them about 
our political matters, which are far inferior in their 
bearing on our well-being ?”’ 


Without doubt a return of peace and order through- 
ent the South can only be assured when the intelli- 
gent portion of the community—that is, the white 
race—make and administer the laws. The prolonged 
continuance ln power of ignorance and vice can re- 
sult only In bringing a State into the present horrible 
condition of South Carolina, where the failure of 
negro government ia most conclusive, and where we 
have presented to-day the carloua paradox that every 
well-wisher of the negro must desire the success, at 
the coming election, of the rebel General Wade 
Hampton, and the defeat of Chamberlain, notwith- 
standing the latter’s excellent purposes and his at- 
tempts at genulne reform. We cannot havea healthy 
state of affairs in our country until we behold the 
white men of the South splitting up into political 

es like those which divide white men at the 
orth; but this a we cannot hope to look 
— — eo long as Northern oratora endeavor to kee 
— the old feelings which grew out of slavery an 
war. 


The political workers of both parties are anxiously 
awaiting news from Ohio and Indiana; but as the 
results of the elections In these States will be known 
to our readers before this reaches them, all specule- 
tion with regard to them would be thrown awar, It 
both States should, as, however, seems improbable, 
declare for the same pariy bya decided majority, It 
te generally admitted by newspapers and speakers of 
both parties that this decision would forecast the 
result of the coming presidential election. 


Judge Hoar’s acceptance of an independent nom- 
ination for Congress In the seventh Massachusetts 
district gives promise of a stirring canvass in that dis- 
trict; and his letter of acceptance contained points“ 
which will be likely to operate upon Butler like barbs 
upon a Spanish bull. There isconsiderable room for 
choice among the candidates. Judge Hoar is a pro- 
nounced Republican, universally re {zed as s man 
of firet-clasa ability. Mr. Tarbox is an equally pro- 
nounced Democrat, and although by no means the 
equal of Judge Hoar, is, nevertheless, a Congress- 
man of whom no Democrat need be ashamed. It is 
yoia possible, however, that Butler may succeed in 

efeating both opponents. We have called attention 
to this district before, and shall probably do so again, 
for the purpose of making plain the fact that Butler’e 
success therein Indicates the existence of a large class 
of voters who are really a dangerous element in our 
socitty; and we believe, moreover, that this element 
is larger in Massachusetts and some other Northern 
States than most people have imagined, It ie an 


analogous element to that which in New York elected 
Tweed to the legislature after his dishonesties had 
been fully made public, and which hurrahed for the 
notorious Jim Fisk throughout all of his scandalous 
proceedings. We beg leave to suggest to our active 
tobacco-and-beer philanthropists that they would find 
in this element a more frultful subject for study than 
the miracle at Cana, or the amount of nicotine con- 
tained in a cigar-etamp, 


We desire to call attention to the large number of 
valnable papari read last week at the meeting of the 
American Public-Health Association. Papers were 
read on abattoirs in large citles; expert“ testimony; 
the construction of public Institutions; food, in its 
relations to personal and public health; illuminating 

„In its relations to health; sanitary requirements 

n factories; water rA for large institutions; 
sanitary reform In ship life; the sacrifice of life and 
property in unseaworthy ships; marine hygiene; 
scarlet fever; disinfection in yellow fever; the rela- 
tion of topographical surveys to public health; the 
s of decay; the sani condition of country 
ouses and grounds,—and other subjects. Many of 
these essays were supplemented by equally valuable 
addresses and 9 and when we edd to the 
above list the subjects discussed at the recent meet- 
ings of the Social Science Association and the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, it ls evident 
that our country is not lacking in thoughtfal men de- 
voted to original research, and who may, we trust, be 
depended upon in the long run to furnish the needed 
antidotes for the dangerous element referred to above. 


At a meeting of the American Board of Forel 
Missions last week, at Hartford, the Rev. N. G. 
Clark read an Interesting paper on “A Century of 
Christian Progrese,” taking the ground that the pres- 
ent is an age of intellectual revolt against the errors 
and euperatitions of the past,“ a revolt which is not 
confined to Christian countries. In Indis an Intel- 
lectual revolt is In rapid progress, as a result of the 
great educational work there going forward, Thou- 
sands of young men are passing out of the schoole 
and colleges, no longer able to accept the crude super- 
stitions of their fathers, but untaught in the gospel. 
The destructive agencies are greatly In excess of the 
constructive, The old religions faiths are giving 
way, and no substitute is offered. The missionary 
agencies are altogether inadequate to thecrisis. The 
— 0 unity is passing. The same is true of 

apan, Buddhism, Shintooism, Confucianism seem 
fast losing their hold on the popular mind, and mul- 
titudes are eagerly waiting for the truth. The mill- 
fons of China, also, will soon be on our hands,’’ 
Turkey and Africa were also referred to aa fields for 
miasionary work. The speaker urged the necessity 
of improving the present opportunity; desired to see 
the organization of ‘‘a d movement to make the 
next century glorious ior the triumphs of ‘the gospel 
in all the earth“; but zed the existence of a 
secular spirit that finds its way into our higher insti- 
tutions of learning, turning the thoughts of our 
Christian youth to mere literary and scientific cult- 
ure, instead of leading them to consecrate their pow- 
ere and attainments to self-denying labor and sacri- 
fice for the cause of Christ.“ 


The Hartford correspondent cf the Boston Herald 
relates some very curious on the part of 
the Dangara to the meeting of the American Board 
at which the above paper was read. Some three 
thousand strangere attended the meetings of the 
Board, and although these were supposed to be good 
and pious Christians, not a few among them, in the 
parlance of the world, would be classed under the 
E head of beats. All visitors were cared for 

y the people of Hartford, applications for entertain- 
ment being made in advance. One man wrote to the 
Committee on Entertainment, requesting to be pro- 
vided with a room on the second floor, with a piano, 
a fire, and other accommodations. A mother wrote 
asking to be entertained by some family having a 
good piano, so that her daughter might keep up her 
practice, A man wrote that he should come with a 
air of horses which he desired to have cared for. 
me ladies who were entertamed devoted the week 
th ip neglecting S 
rely n o mee of the à party 
of six, entertained at one house, spent the entire 
week in pleasure-hunting; and two men from Ver- 
mont, who had requested entertainment, after remalin- 
ing one night and securing supper, lodging, and 
breakfast free of expense, pushed on next morning 
for the Centennial Exhibition. On the whole, we 
think Mr. Clark had abundant reason to deplore the 
existence of “materialism and a secular spirit,” 


We shall be glad to be relieved of the taak of get- 
-ting at the amount of probability contained In the re- 
porte which come to us from Servia and Tarkey. 
Matters have come to such a pass at length, how- 
ever, that elther peace will be soon concluded or 
other pores will join the original contestants, and a 
terrible European war will follow. Public indigna- 
tlon against the Turks has become so intense In Eng- 
land that the government is likely to be driven to 
take more decisive action than it desires. England 
le really in a bad predicament. In Indla, her Mo- 
hammedan subjects are powerful and dangerous, and 
are not Hkely to be confirmed ln thelr allegiance to 
the “Empresa of India“ if England ls supposed to be 
hostile to thé one who ia regarded as being, In some 
sense, the traditional head of thelr Church. At the 
same time the Christian subjects of England cannot 
remain quiet under the imputation that England's 
influence ia bolstering up a rotten Mohammedan em- 
pire, the government of which cannot or does not 
protect ita Christian inhabitants from horrible out- 
tage. The Porte has requested time to consider the 


ace presented by the powers, but 

aa been informed by England that they must be sc- 
cepted without modification. It has also been in- 
formed that immediate steps must be taken to com- 
pensate, so far as possible, the Christians of Bulga- 
ria; and, without doubt, the prompt acceptance 
the Porte of the demande of the powers can alone 
E a most serious war. Turkey is in s very bad 

x. Her provinces revolt, and instead of being al- 
lowed to punish them for revolution, she ls compelled 
to grant them favors refused before, and to lessen 
her suthority over them. In other words, she is 
compelled to consent to her own gradual dissolution. 
This seems to be the fate in store for her, the only 
alternative belng a more sudden dissolution before 
the armies of Russia, Austria, and Greece. 


Communications. 
THE PRIESTLY SPIRIT AMONG LIB- 
ERALS. 


There is a certain class of liberals in this country, 
as in Europe, whose position Is rather an anomalous 
one, I refer to those who have outgrown the popu- 
lar religion, and entertain advanced views which 
they are accustomed to express in essays or dis- 
courses, but who seem to have no real sympathy 
with or reapect for the great mass of liberal men and 
women, and indeed feel or affect a sort of disdain for 
the farmer, the mechanic, the workingman, when 
he in thelr presence ventures to give utterance to the 
same views. They act as thongh they thought that 
the truth in regard to religion should be expressed 
only by themselves, in auch doses and at such times 
as they see fit to administer it, and that Ip their 

resence no ordi person should venture to speak 

thoughts on religion, This le the old priestly 
irit, which in some individuals has survived the 
octrines which originated it. What can be more 
supercilious in a representative of freethought, s 
teacher of liberal views? If a person is aristocratic or 
exclusive by nature, he has a right to restrict himself 
to the society of those who have wealth, social rank, 
or tastes like himself; but let no man who professes to 
be a friend of advanced views and of larger liberty 
and greater independence of thought than the creeds of 
the churches allow stand aloof from the people, and 
treat with contempt every utterance of liberal thought 
that Is not clothed in the choicest language. Truth 
itself je more important than the phraseol in 
which It is expressed. Too much cannot be said in 
favor of the highest culture; but the strongest 
language only can condemn in fitting terms the ar- 
roganes, the su liousness, and inconsistency of 
men who, in advocating liberal views, treat with 
scornful contempt or indifference the t 
expression of the same views by those who with 
fewer opportunities of culture are compelled to use 
plainer and homelier ! 
Respectfally, B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mass., Sept. 27, 1876. 
— — — - — 
THE DEMOCRATIO SIDE. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I see with surprise that comparatively 
few of your readers have availed themselves of your 
invitation to express their political views In the col- 
umns of THE INDEX. I am the more e 
bince liberals —— enjoy the reputation of 2 
strongly opinionated class, and of being in nowise dif- 
fident about airing their opinions. May I be t- 
ted to say a few words from the Democratic side? If 
I talk too long, there ia this excuse: I am probably 
quite alone in my advocacy. Š 

To the liberal there are four paramount questions 
involved in thie campaign, or rather four branches to 
the one great essential,—civil and religious liberty. 
The first of these, commonly summed up as the 
“Catholic question,“ has received the lion’s share of 
discussion, and from its prominence as an jesue may 
properly claim our first attention, 

RoMANI8M.—I am far from appearing in the rôle 
of a defender of that hoary superstition, or as putti 
the slightest confidence in that myth,—the “li 
Catholic.” No one can be more fully alivo to the 
evil Influence that the Romish Church exerts to-day, 
or the repulsive part it has played in the past. But 
this much every just, fair mind will freely admit: 
that, however deplorable the tendencies of its teach- 

may be, they are not legitimate subjecta for po- Š 
litical agitation or for leglelation, except as they In- 
terfere with the rights of non-Catholics, or attempt to 
meddle with the laws of the land. When the question 
is hewn down to thie its proper base, its proportians 
are infinitesimal, In this State of New York the 
Catholic vote is exceptionally large; and there has 
been, and possibly may be again, some trouble in 
keeping the schools in the large cities strictly non- 
sectarian. Mr. Eugene Lawrence and the Evangel- 
ical press have made charges concerning certain “re- 
formatories” and “protectorates“ sustained by State 
funds, which, in the absence of personal knowledge, 
Icannot deny. What then? is is one State out 
of thirty-eight. The power of the Catholic Church 
is expended in the petty triumphs I have mentioned. 
If I were to print the number of Catholic votera in 
this country, those who have never seen the figures 
would be amazed at their puny dimensions. Un- 
luckily I am unable to give them; but if yon will look 
them up, I am sure you will agree with me when I 
affirm that their hold upon the country as a whole ie 
scarcely stronger than that of the Mormons. Of 
course this is my private opinion; and I am aware 
that It is In antagonism with that of the mass of 
American voters; but so were the convictions which 
led us to go to Philadelphia. W sentiment is 
by no means an infallible guide. The great majority 
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of people usually think wrong,—that is, when they 
think at all; they are perpetually stoning thelr proph- 
ets, and in the end making martyrs of their victims, 
by adopting the views that were heresies a little be- 
fore. Public opinion, if we may believe the sectarian 
and Republican press, is strongly * the Cath- 
olics; sọ, if we may credit Messrs. Hawley, Steven- 
eon, et al., public opinion is against us as radicala, 
We laugh at the latter; we care nothing for the storm 
these tes have stirred up around us, for we 
know we are in the right; but what good reason have 
we for joining our enemies who misrepresent us, and 
helping them misrepresent others? The clerical 
gentlemen who so kindly mentioned us in connection 
with murderers, incendiaries, thieves, and uenters 
of slums, in Philadelphia last summer, are the ones 
who are raising this hue and cry about the Catholics 
to hide thelr own stealthy advance, If they lie about 
liberale, why should we think they are telling the 
grasi wens thoy auld r U * ory about 

6 Pope, the Jesuits, an 0 ools, is canningly 
manipulated by the Orthodox leaders. It is A 
lous, but it 10 pier wea mean; It ia the tri 
of the politician, not the energy of the broad-minded, 
truth-loving patriot; they have at heart the interest 
of their Church, not that of the republic. 

PROTNSTANTISX.—I have stated my belief that the 
Catholics were powerless to touch the Constitution; 
I wish with all my heart I could say as much of the 
Protestants. Iam quite sure that er Mr. Editor, 
will join me in saying that in this direction Iles our 
danger. There was no need to organize a league to 
oppose Romanism. The Catholic Church is explicit; 
it has certain fixed principles of government which 
everybody understands, and which thirty millions of 
Americans are united in regarding as radically 
wrong; ita adherents are in an abs minority; we 
know their position and could defend ourselves were 
they tan times stronger than they are. But how can 
we resist the other enemy, whose legions are loudest 
in thelr professions of devotion to liberty, whose in- 
fluence stretches into nine dwellings out of ten 
throughout the land, who is overwhelmingly strong 
in numbers, prestige, and wealth? The wildest de- 
mand for supremacy that Mr. Lawrence can find in 
hia collection of Catholic claims cannot rival the su- 
perb assurance of Mr. Stevenson or his comrades 
who, with less astuteness and more vehsmence, told 
us their alma so clearly last summer, It fs no com- 
mon prize that the National Reform Association is 
striving for; and it le no common power that they 
bring to requisition; the whole mighty machinery 

© Evangelical churches, the host of interested 
devotees, the masses who hare been for years pre- 
pared by the pulpita for church supremacy, the fervid 
fanaticism of a priest-ridden people,—this is what the 
National Reform Association means; this is the ogre 
that looms up between us and the Ideal we hope for. 
Alone we can do nothing; there seems small hope for 
our little straggling band pitted as it le agalnat a 
grand army, superb in organization, discipline, and 
accoutrements. Here is a foe worth watching; and 
when to its ranks is added the dominant party, our 
horizon is clouded indeed! Ageinst this terrible 
array what can we do? What avails ten thousand 
protests hurled forth in burning words? We can, in- 
deed, vanquish them ia logic, on the ground of trath 
and common-sense; but Ine worde butter no pars- 
nipo.” When all our arguments are exhausted, there 
is not one vote the lesa against us, not a single ste 
gained In the struggle. To make the victory practi- 
cal, to maintain the Constitution unpolluted, to save 
ourselves and children from being aliens and outcasts 
in a “‘Christian land,“ we must meet them and beat 
them at the ballot-box, where the genius of Amer- 
ican liberty wills that all wrongs shall be righted, and 
all rights upheld. 

Is there any doubt as to the means of making the 
liberal vote a potent factor in thle great problem? 
Between the two parties in the last session of the 
Senate, a sharp line was drawn on this issue. A Re- 
publican judiciary committee resolved Itself Into a 
sub-committee of the National Reform Association, 
and brought in an amendment practically establish- 
ing the Bible in the Constitution and the schools; 
the Republican senators voted forit; thelr Democrat- 
ic colleagues solidly against it, To that minority we 
owe a brief respite from our impending doom; for 
you, dear INDEX, know as well as I what footing llb- 
orals and all non-Christians will enjoy after our good 
old secular Constitution is bapti n the name of 
the Trinity. Can we afford to be grateful for that 
vote? Or shall we put ourselves in the position of a 
man who, in a swift current, beyond his depth, with 
death's clutch upon him, refuses to reach out his 
hand to be saved, because his would-be rescuer wears 
corduroys, smelia of clay pipe, and might bly ex- 

a reward? We have all heard the echoing 
cheers with which Republican conventions greet that 
ancient plank about “free schools,“ etc. We all 
know what free schools mean; what Gov. Hayes and 
his leaders mean by that stale declaration; precisely 
what the old American party meant by the disqualifi- 
cation of forelgners,—the supremacy of Protestantism, 
For my part 1 had rather trust John Kelley than Joa 
Hawley. I will place my faith in the y of 
Paine’s and Jefferson’s views, and the secular Con- 
stitution that is its ahiding puttann (the outgrowth 
of eighteenth century Infidelity, the pulpits call It 
mow) rather than in those who would graft the 
Church upon onr State, and bring the fifteenth cen- 
tury Into the nineteenth. 

ENTEALIZATION,—The Constitution made the 
States a confederacy. Increasing population, com- 
merce, and Interests, and certain questions over- 
looked or evaded then, bat momentous In atter years, 
have called for sundry amendments, which—while 

reserving intact the just rights of the several 
tates—have cemented the bonds between them, and 
made of them a nation, There are, I know, some 


elderly gentlemen in both sections who atill swear by 
alhoun and his State“ ideas, but they are very 
few, and wholly powerless; to the masa of thinking 
Democrats, the old cry of State pene” has no sig- 
nificance; it is dead and out of sight But while I 
believe the party socepts sincerely the various amend- 
ments, and has abandoned forever its old position, 
the present administration has carried the op 8 
idea of centralization far beyond the bounds of com- 
mon decency, and made Washington In the Amer- 
ican, what Paris Is in the French republic,—head and 
front and backbone. Of its trampling upon law in 
ita treatment of the South I will e briefly below; 
of the relations existing between the court at the cap- 
Ital and the Evangelical Interest, I will say a few 
words here. I am aware that this caption would fur- 
ae for it 2 —— It 2 — 
eme, a Important, —thle grad- 
ual decay of the rale of the people, and the swift 
growth of an imperial appointing power; and I can- 
mot bat be sorry that apace forbids my touching it, 
and limits me to a hasty glance at one of ite multi- 
tadinous sides. 

In each of the four great upheavals which have 
convuised France during the past nema he the 
clergy suffered conspicuously. They bad been in 
each instance the most violent supporters of tyranny, 
the chief ts in holding its sway upon the people, 
and when fhe despotlem was overthrown, the shave- 
lings were punished with exceptional and signal 
severity. Pereonally I cannot refuse my sympathy 
to the innocent en who were slaughtered 
during the of Terror, or to Archbishop Dar- 
boy and Abbé De Guerry,—mardered in the prison of 
La Roquette by the communists In 1871; but there 
is a significant principle lying back of these pathetic 
passages of history. e instincts of man are usual- 
Ta than hia judgments; and in the case in hand, 

è mob, blindiy and brutally, lt is true, strack at 
the power that crushed them. An abbé or a 
bishop was in their eyes an incarnation of the power 
that had fostered aristocracy, and placed their necks 
under the heel of a Bonaparte or Bourbon. They re- 
membered that the young republic had no bitterer 
foes than the clergy; they had not forgotten that 
each village curé extolled the plébiscite as of heaven, 
heavenly; and they vented their rage on what 
types of the order came to hand. Now, with an 
apology for the length of this digression, let us apply 
it to our own time, our own Capital. We have seen 
lately many striking illustrations of the estimation in 
which the clergy is held at the White House, We 
have seen a superb sinecure provided for the Senate 
chaplain,—Ins r of Consuls! We have seen mis- 
sionaries sent West to the Indians; tuor are an es- 
sential part of the policy, and the policy has brought 
forth Sitting Bull and Orville Grant! e expense is 
trifling, but the precedent is wholly bad. It aseoci- 
ates the clergy with the Capital; it introduces them 
into the lobby; it * to them a golden land of 
promise, before which stands only the secular Con- 
stitution; how they will override that, we have seen. 
Priests thrive in a capital; they fatten in a court. 
beef create a false atmosphere, — born of the false au- 
thority they represent, and deadly to republics, 
Washington is a stench in the nostrils of honest men, 
The American abroad has eno to blush for now; 
a priest-ridden capital, a clerical aristocracy, the ele- 
vation of the pulpit to the level of the Senate desk, 10 
alone needed to complete our shame, How long will 
our republic—our loved, honored, vaunted ablic— 
survive in the hands of men who hate repub; sm, 
who loathe the light, and who sneer at our liberties 
and rights as the fungi of an infidel age? I am told 
Mr. Hayes boasts of never having attended a theatre 
In his life. The power that Orthodoxy wields in 
Washington may be seen by the jubilant boast of the 
Statesman ; that the Bible clause in the amendment 
was dictated by agents of the National Reform Asso- 
clation. If they can do that now, what may they not 
do with a fanatical, narrow-minded bigot in the Ex- 
ecutive chair? We have already heard poor Mr, 
Wheeler maunder about New England churches and 
Influence. Will it not be a wilful forging of chains 
for liberala to vote for men whose campaign is con- 
ducted by Sunday-school statesmen and thieves, and 
whose consciences are in the keeping of Orthodox 
divines? 

pras 3 am aware that tii is 2 8 
0 mportance to a majority Ex 
— aia Most of the Abolitionieta were led, by the 
force of logical conclusione, into the liberal lines, 
and it is natural that thelr old fight should live yet 
in their memories. I cannot but speak reverently of 
Garrison and Phillips, but I have equal regard for 
Sumner and Greeley. In 1872, these latter, in compa- 
ay with other old-time Republicans, bore testimony to 

e fact that no other people had ever conducted them- 
selves with more moderation and good sense than 
the Southerners since the termination of the late 
war. In the Democratic States, Virginia, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Georgia, there is nothing the matter; we 
never hear of any race-fights there. We say the 
Southron is hot-headed, prone to hasty action, fiercely 

jjudiced. Are there no violent partisans North? 
remember, as a boy, seeing a Democrat driven from 
the polle im this qulet little city of Utica; and one‘ef 
his pursuers, aa they rushed past the window, had a 
musket in his hands, too! e must remember, in 
considering this question, that the negroes are not s 
remarkably pacific or orderly class,—even in Boston. 
Statlon thres la the busiest in the city. I have seen 
many cases of wanton insult put upon well-dressed 
white ladles by colored rufflans, right on Cambridge 
Street, I have seen an elderly white man knocked 
down and brutally kicked for daring to expostulate 
with them. If this ls possible in the most refined of 
Northern cities, what must It be in States where they 
have a majority,—South Carolina, Louisiana? How 
would you, dear INDEX, like to do business in a 


county where the clerk and treasurer could neither 
read nor write? Yet there are such officials in the 
former State, probably in both. Under the control of 
Northern adventurers who, supported by Federal reo- 
ognition and Federal bayonets, manipulate the igno- 
rant colored vote, the condition of some of the Ro- 
ponian States in the South is something pitiable. 

delleve that the Southern policy, like the Indian, is 
a contemptible failure. As for outrages, there are 
two sides to the story, which I will not weary you 
with repeating. Morton, Kil , Boutwell, and 
Butler represent one aide; yard, Trumbull, Ad- 
ams, and Nordhoff the other. Can there be any 
hesitancy abont a choice here? 

A word about the candidates, and I have done. 
Whatever alse n be said of Mr. Tilden, be sure he, 
shapes his own policy. He has no doubts to confide 
to his minister, no éar to lend to him in return. He 
le a man with brains enough to know what we w. 
and energy enough to do it. No pap! can mo 
him, no gospeller influence him. Tilden, and no one 
else, would occupy tha executive chair; see what Mr. 
Hayes has to say In a recent IAE about the law of 
1787, and ask yourself who would dictate the policy of 
the nation. Mr. Tilden was brought up to revere the 
Constitution; Mr. Hayes to revere the machinery of 
the Church. : 

Iam, sir, respectfully yours, 


ABOLD FREDERIC, 
Drica, Oct. 2, 1876, 


FRENOH DEGREES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I have, perhaps, reason to feel mytelt 
specially called upon when justice to France or to the 

man Catholic clergy requires an unintentional mis- 
take to be rectified. In his letter, dated Paris, Aug. 
4, 1876 (InpEx Sept. 28), the Rev. M. D. Conway 
makes the following statement with regard to the 
collation of university degrees in France :— 

“The Church has now exclusive er to grant de- 
grees, This means that it Is solely by a vote of Oath- 
olic priests that a young man can get his degree, 
either as a physician or as a jawyer.’’ 

Were the venerable champion of liberalism as thor- 
ougbly conversant with French as with English mat- 
ters, he could not have made this statement. What 
the — 3 Church — 8 8 fan 
not usiye t to grant degrees, but the 
to grant them 8 with the University of 


at of the 8 was 
degrees esa - 

had been educated, for 
State establishments. 


country, expecting at ev: 
ses the C — of P 
au nom de la loi. 


tives voted to restore, the Senate not concurring. 

Under the law as it now ts, though the State Uni- 
versity retains some exclusive privileges, private uni- 
veraities, whether Catholic, or Protestant, or fres- 
thin „ or purely literary, may be founded, and 
confer available as those of the State Univer- 
alty, for pobli or professiona) careers 

am, dear air, very aly yours, 
ULIUS FERRETTE. 
CAMBRIDGE, Sept. 20, 1876. 


SABBATARIANISN AT NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT, R. I., Sept. 30, 1876. 
To THe EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 
Sir,—At the annual mesting of the stockholders 
of the Redwood Lib and Athenmum held in 
— * Sept. 27, 1876, the following resolution wae 


“Resolosd, That whenever ten or more proprietors 
shall make a written request therefor, It shall be the 
duty of the Board of Directors to the Li 
Building on Sundays, between the hours of 10 A. 
and 4 P. M., for the use of proprietors and subscribers 
only, provided that a suitable person can be found to 
take charge and preserve order without expense to 
the company. But nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed to authorize the issuing of books or to 
compel the attendance of the librarian or his as- 
sistant.” 

The resolution was defeated by a two-thirds vote 
after a discussion, lasting pver an hour, in which the 
affirmative was taken by T. W. Higginson and S. R. 
Honey, and the negative by H. E. er, Hamilton 
Tompkins, George C. Mason, and others, 

Yours, SAMUEL R. Honey. 


Panis has been agitated by an untoward incident 
at the funeral of the composer, M. Félicien David. 
The decetsed had left inetructiona by wil) that his 
body was to be buried without any — — ceremony. 
When this was known, the officers in charge of the 
military escort which had come to attend the funeral, 
and render the honors due a member of the Legion 
of Honor, refused to allow his men to accompany the 
cortege, while many of the mourners also slip) 
away, so that the body was accompanied to ite Inst 
resting-place by comparatively few people. As in 
France the last duties to the dead are reckoned most 
sacred, this neglect to the memory of an eminent 
er respected when alive, has created con- 
siderable excitement.—London Graphic, Sept. 9. 
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EDITOR: 
FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with reepect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quickena higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shali take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
uoational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several Btates in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present ap un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who belle ves in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
ciroulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
por or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracta from yalus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and moh 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tex, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address In fall, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Addresa THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boaton 
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PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 
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NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK u the mibjdinba Lint, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, wil! 
be forwarded as y as posalble on receipt 
of ordaré acoompanied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 
all friends of THE INDEX. 
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CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1, Parmiorro ADR of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

2 Cuter RN OL rio of the League. 

3. PROTEST of the League against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. Constrrurion and List of Officers. 
| §, Exrmaors from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

‘This is the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question, It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY vorn. 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
{tous distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Becularization. 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lib- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what is wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is à treasury of 00- 
gent arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. The 

TIME I8 SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
tled for yoars, by Congressional action; and 
tho 


NECESSITY I8 GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligions liberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Oopice at least ought to be circulated Torth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now resdy for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
preas-work, and postage, on the following 
terms :— 


15 

* 
FOTY * — =- T 
ONE HUNDRED “ —y[—vÄ 2½ĩ7 . 1438 
TWO HUNDRED “ ——œ— —. 242 
THREE HUNDRED“ —＋2ðͤ % 0 
FIVE HUNDRED “ sasevsessreces 6,00 
ONE THOUSAND “ —y— . 12,00 


N. B. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
seut by express at the expense of the pur- 
ohaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


1 1 


Week to Agents. Samples 
VICEERY, Augusta, Maine. 


To BOOK-BUYEBS. 
Ploase examine the revised list of POPU- | Ares 


LAB BOOKS on the ite side of this dregs, Dr 
EI Any OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order. 


Address THE INDEX, 281 Washington St., 

Boston. 

T H E I N D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded tree by poat 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteon 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings, 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, 


Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U. BA. 
T H „ E 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johmson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Bent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.50. , 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
P. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
＋ W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Aro now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
om receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 39 
conta each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, 61.80. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mase 


LIBERAL. RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is s list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lecture-field this sea- 
on: 

1. Baus RELIGION AND Omur Arr. 

2, TRR AMERICAN IDEA AWD THE DEMANDS 
or LIBERALIAM, 

3. THE BIBLE IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
2 Tun WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 


5. DARWINISM, 
Hi THE WOMAN QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. 
7. TES RELIGION OF WOBLDLINESS. 
8. THOMAB PAINE: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AND MASTER OF THE BITUATION, 


GIN, 
ix A CRITIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 
Gosrzzs. 


Those desiring to make engagements with | Na 


me will please address me at the sarliest con- 
venient date, 
B. W. SAMPLE, 
JACESONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bond to Office at 231 Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 
for TRAOTS, 
L 7 or 


ker. Never before pu 

Nos. II., III., IV. yo ots. each; ten for 60 
ots.; one hundred, 

— QUESTION, as under- 

stood = 120 Catholic American citizen 


Ho Hall Lec 
and 20, ere) 20 ots.; ten for 1B; one 


bun 
RAO AND TION, ws J. Potter. 


2. oy 2. Kren for 60 ota,; one hundred, 
seem oy Canta, by W. H. Channing. 
PROOEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. ANNUAL 

Mxrerinas for 1872, 78, N., "6. 85 ota 

each; for 1876 40 cents; four for 61.00. 

M AND FELLOWSHIP 


in RELIGION, 
a ba of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. —— $1.50. 


iM, by Theodore Par- Proce 
blished. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sares. Address 
EMILY J, LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


. double thelr money selling * 
Book.” h Ad: 


3 


112 A DAY at home. 
S 


WZ S T NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20, 1876. Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


Sa New York, fr Penphiaot 1M pare, 
22 ew York, for o pages 
ates sowing cost of aiverusiag, 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 
an oneal eee ee 
No, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mase 


4412 
EIT LEI FOR 


Radical Leaves. 


Rey. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published mon at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Terms, §1.00 a year, in advance, 


enta 
UE 


free ike tole oie nde iS 
FUENITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and BRAPERIES, 


aN Durability, and Common Sense 
lors 2 E — manufacture. Taen the 
Refitting a branch of our business. x 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 
707 Washington gt. Boston. 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Paoljfio Liberal is the only journal on 
the Pacific coast deyoted to Free Thought, 
Radical Reform, and the Secularization 
the State. 

TERMS,—One dollar for twelve numbers; 


BOYER, 118 Tor r. Bas Francisco, 
RAT DIGAL LECTUBES|® 


BY 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is a list of the subjecta on 
which I shall lecture the coming season ;— 


Positive and Constructive. 
1. TEE DEMANDS OF LIB and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American ‘Republic. 
2. Tas TRIOMPHS OF LIBERALISM. 


3. WHAT LIBERALISM OFFERS AS à Bubsti- 
tate for the Christian Theology. 


FFA 


5. JUDAISM AND CHEISTLANTTY Outgrowths 
of Pretxistent Heathenism. 


6. ORIGIN A HisTORY of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 


7. BUDDEA AND BUDDHISM. 
8, Anorent EGYPT: Her Laws, her Moral- 
iw and ber Religion. 
9. Tum TERORY Ov EVOLUTION. 
10, DA&RwmIsN: Its Principles Btated and 
Defended 


11. NATURAL SELECTION vereus Design in 


12. Tum PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
18, MODERN BOIENTONO MATERIALISM. 
14. — ARD IETOMION: organised ex- 
R ol the 
5. Woman: 2 Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


16. Pame: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. Tum Tan REVOLUTION: Its Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 
IR Tar GENERAL INFLURNOE of Christian- 


10. CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
EESS. 


20. THE Foun dor Unhistorical and 
Unreliable, 


21. Tam Evipmnces for the Divinity of the 
Bible examined. 


22, POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity, £ 


W. POPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered, 


24. Tam CRINES AWD CRUELTIES of Catho- 
lic and Protestant Christianity. 


W. BIBLE FPnor on FALSIFIED dy the 
Facts of History. 


%. TEE Lg of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined ; 
27. Tax Pros AND Cons of a Future State. 
For terms, &c., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD; 
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gress of Liberals, at which. this Constitution 


was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Libera 
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ARSTIOLE „ All charter-members 
and life-members a the National Liters! Liberal 


titled to seats, but not to 
Congress. 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 

ARTICLE XIIL—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, 2 — as they receive 
a wien 9 pignad tam € or — 

or tor the forma 
a A charter f for — ofa Tooni 


peas big en — Liberal 
es organized under charters issued 
the Borg ot Directors shall be absoln: ke 
independent in the administra 
own local affairs. Th 
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Tellowship and &. 


themselyes. 


ARTICLE * Every local auxillary — 

ona 2 in accordance wi 
ep of this Constitution salt | be 
— — to 1 ite President and Secre- 
care ms three other members as delegates 
e Annual Congress. 


Certificates of Membership 
inp 
CHARTERS FOR LOCAL LEAGUES 


Wili be got ready for delivery as soon as pos- 
sible. But meanwhile let every friend of 


Equal Religious Rights and Liberties 


Enroll his name either as an ANNUAL MEM- 
BER or as a LIFE MEMBER of the National 
Liberal League. 

And let the live Liberals of 


EVERY CITY, TOWN, OR PILLAGE 


in the country unite without delay to forward 
their 


APPLICATION FOR A CHARTER 


as a local auxiliary Liberal League, in order 
to be all ready for action as soon as the nec- 
essary papers are prepared. 

Before Now Tear, let a 


Thousand Liberal Leagues 


be thoroughly organised and actively at work 
for the adoption of the 


Religious Freedom Amendment 


to the United States Constitution. The 


“GOD-IN-THE-CONSTITUTION” 


party are scheming and laboring more busily 
than ever for the adoption of their 


Christian Amendment, 


which would ultimately DISFRANCHISE 
and DISQUALIFY FOR OFFICE every bhon- 
eat Liberal in the land, and trample under 
foot the people's most sacred rights of con- 
science. It is time to rouse the people to an 
affective defence of thelr religious Ubert}, 
and the Liberal Leagues must do it. 

Por order of * Directors of the National 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Preside. 


THORNDIKE, MAS. I R. H. RANNEY, Seorstary. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Oonstitation of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State oan be, and onght to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Ohurch: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is auffered to control legislation, 


4. The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exoeption, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. Thess equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, 30 long as 
they lend him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but ara possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

8. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or Uberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of oftizena who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be In strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an sot of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ere in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteonsness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilogo, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their auccess, and, no matter how 
iguorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these righta, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong, 


II. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it doss not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of suoh favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. Lf the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in publio respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
Just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
Btate ald rendered to the Church, being 2 compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, sete at naught the firat principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
FROPOOED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U, 8, CONSTITUTION, 


ARTIOLE 1, 
Suorron . any State shall make 


any lew respecting an establishment religlon, or favor- 
ing any particular form of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or permitting in any degree s union of 
Church and State,or gran’ ry „ im- 
munity, or advantage to any sect or religious or to 
any num! ta or bodies; or taxi. peo- 


ber of sec ous 1 
ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 
port of any sect or religious 


0 
— — ms bodiéa; or abridgi t oes oz 
8) or Tress, or peace- 
sbiy t er deddtten fie Government ton a Te. 
dress of grievances, 


any court of law or equity, in conseq 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. 


order, or denomination whatsoever. 
Fortron 4. Congress shall have power to enforce the 


various provisions of this Article byappropriatelegisiation. ‘ 


GLIMPSES. 


Ir 18 STATED that the Italian government has re- 
solved to abolish the religions element in the forma 
heretofore in use in administering oaths. There is 
to be no such invocation of the Delty as “So help me 
God,“ or In the presence of the ever-living God.“ 
It is simply “I swear,” and the usual penalties are 
‘retained for perjury. 

Tue Lonpon Times published this dispatch from 
Barcelona on September 20: During the past three 
months the clergy and aristocracy have made asevere 
attack upon their employés and servants who dare to 
worship in or send thelr children to Protestant 
schools or churches. Hundreds of poor men and 
women have thus suffered for their faith,” 

War 18 going to become of Dr. Draper? His 
Conflict between Science and Religion la placed on the 
“Index Expurgatorius’’—the Pope’s list of wicked 
books not to be read by the faithful, But just as the 
naughty boy wanted to go to Hades because all the 
“good fellows’! were sent there, every heretic should 
be proud to see his works on the Pope's list because 
all the good books are found in lt. 

A SPIRITED PROTEST ls made by ‘‘Civis’”’ (one of 
THE INDEX subscribers), in the Newport Dally News 
of October 7, against the Sabbath Jaws of Rhode 
Island, under which some children were recently 
fined $2.00 each for playing ball on Sunday. Such 
prosecutions are multiplying all over the country, 
and the secret of them will not be discovered any- 
where but in the growing Orthodox purpose to make 
this a Christian“ country. 

Mn. ROBERT C. SPENCER, of Milwaukee, has been 
appointed to represent the State of Wisconsin on 
the Executive Committee of the National Liberal 
League, in place of Mr. J. O. Barrett, resigned. Mr. 
Spencer, it will be remembered, lately drew upon 
himeelf the fire of Sabbatarian bigota in the matter of 
opening the State Fair on Sunday; and this appoint- 
ment is a mark of respect for his fearless and suc- 
cesafal advocacy of equal rights on that occasion. 
He will undoubtedly prove a most efficient officer. 

THE NORTHWESTERN LIBERAL ASSOCIATION was 
organized by the “‘liberals and freethinkers of Oregon, 
Washington Territory, British Columbia, and Idaho,” 
at Portland, Oregon, on the fifth of July. The 
Secretary, Mr. H. B. Nicholas, has kindly forwarded 
ns a copy of the Constitution and a report of the 
meeting at which the organization was formed. The 


latter we shall republish as soon as we can make 
room for it. The Liberal Association adopted arti- 
cles embodying substantially the ‘Demands of Lib- 
eralism,’’ and, In the terse phrase of the Secretary, 
“means to push things.“ We heartily welcome 
every such association In the great work now before 
the liberals of America. 

Says THE Daily Graphic of September 28: Dr. 
William W. Patton, the distinguished Chicago divine, 
recently gave a powerful address In Farwell Hall to a 
large and applauding audience in favor of the com- 
plete secularization of the public schools. He argued 
against anything that looks like compulsory religion, 
would dispense with reading the Bible in the schools, 
and leave the whole subject of religious education to 
the family and the church, making the schools the 
training places of all children, all creeds and races, 
for the work and duties of everyday life. To adopt 
any other policy, he maintained, was to play unwit- 
tingly into the hands of the Roman hierarchy. It is 
impolitic to sacrifice the schools for the sake of Prot- 
estantism, when the latter does not need and wonld 
be damaged by the sacrifice. The country wants 
educated citizens, and should see to it that nothing 
shall hinder the education of every child. This ylew 
gains eloquent advocates, and seems to be steadily 
growing in public favor.“ 


ELDER Evans, of the Monnt. Lebanon (N. Y.) 
Shakers, sent recently this original note to the Trib- 
uns: “I propose that the American government 
change the Sabbath to any day of the week except 
the Jewish or Mohammedan Sabbath day. The 
Pagan Sunday is, of all others, the most improper. 
Asa Shaker, I and my people observe it as s day of 
reat, aa rigidly as any people. As an American 
citizen, proclaiming liberty of conscience to all man- 
kind, I protest against the sectarian superstition of 
closing the World’s Exposition on Sunday. It is not 
the true ecriptural Sabbath. The government did 
right in blowing up Hell Gaté on the Sabbath. Now 
let the Christian clergy blow up the Gates of Hell, 
open the World’s Exposition, free of expense, to the 
world’s poor, on the remaining Sabbath days. Then 
we may keep any day, and as many Sabbath days 
as we please, unmolested. And we—Jews, Quakers, 
Catholics, Materialists, Atheists, and Protestante— 
will all unite anu keep any day the American gov- 
ernment may appoint as a day of rest to man, beast, 
and cook. F. W. Evans.” 

Last Sarunpar's Tribune published aremarkable 
letter on “intimidation in South Carolina,” by "a 
white native of the State who is not a Republican,“ 
and of whom the editor says: Our correspondent 
is in a position to be well Informed, and we believe 
him to be honest.“ This gentleman testifies that a 
great “‘Confederate revival” Is in progress there; that 
the whites are every where arming and drilling; that 
the ex-Confederates are in command, and propose to 
carry the election on the “Mississippi plan,“ by the 
shot-gun and revolver; that General Wade Hampton 
is the willing representative of their purpose; that 
Republican meetings are openly captured by bands 
of armed soldiers, and broken up in terror; that 
murders of negroes, assassinations of white Repub- 
licans, mobs, riots, and intimidation of all sorts, are 
resorted to as a means to the restoration of the 
Democratic party to power. If this testimony is 
true, the election of Wade Hampton would be a 
curse to South Carolina and to the United States, 
and above all others to the freedmen, who, abandoned 
by the North, would lie proatrate at the feet of piti- 
less and revengeful fire-eatera. Such a state of 
things justifies the employment of the whole military 


power of the nation to protect the freedom of the 


ballot-box and the righta of the menaced negroes, 
This is the paramount issue in South Carolina, and 
we hope to hear yet that Wade Hampton and his 
horde of murderers are beaten off the field. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


' Resolved, That we t the offer of the Boston LypEx 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgmenta, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibillty for anything else pub- 
lished in ita columns and claim no control or influenos in 
ita goueral editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


I. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

3, We demand that the e of chaplains in Con- 
groan, in State Legislatures, è navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other inatitutiona supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educa- 
tional and oharitable tutions of a sectarian aoter 

cease. 

& We demand that all religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be abolished; and 8 that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostenal- 
bly a» a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religions wor- 
sbip, shall be prohibited. 

5. We demand that the 1 by the President of 
tho United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta aball wholly cease, 

8. We demand that the jadicial oath in the courts and 
tp all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
lished, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

J. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly entoro- 
ing am observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


6. We demand that all laws — Bt the enforcement of 
„Ohristlan“ init shalt be abrogated, and that all laws 
ahali be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial Iſberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal religion; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove n to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. a 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor ia individually concerned. But no other person, and 
ho organization, can be justly or truthfally held responsi- 
blo for it without bis or Its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 


(For TRR INDEX.] 


The Essence of Christianity. 


BY OBARLES K. WHIPPLE. 


Among disputed pointa in thie world, no one is 
more disputed than the question, What is Christian- 
ity? If you inqulre what are the 8 by virtue 
of which one man becomes a Christian, while his 
nelghbor, apparently as as he, remains not a 
Christian, you get from the doctors and teachera of 
Christianity a vast variety of answers. Some of these 
anewers are obscure m; seaming to 
be designed only for of a ar habit or 
constitation of mind; but all of them are obscure 
3 indefiniteness; and the same characteristic 
per os the vay extensive literature of the subject. 

know of no definition of Christianity to be found in 
books which would give an accurate idea of it to one 
previously unsoquainted with it. It is net unreason- 
able, however, to require that a ‘‘definition” define 
Its subject; mark out the boundaries of It; render it 
intelligible tom candid person of av capacity, 
In the absence of euch needed accuracy of statement, 
Is it not well to raise a question concerning it? Poa- 
sibly my attempt at a definition may stimulate some 
competent person to do the work more thoroughly. 

It would seem that the doctrine of the hrist” 
must be the central and vital idea of Christianity; 
and the churches which call themselves Christian, 
diffe in a vast variety of other particulars, agres 
in identifying 'the Christ“ with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Many Jews, and many persons : aiized as inf- 
dela, have expressed veneration for the character, and 
admiration of the precepts of Jesus, and have illus- 
trated these precepts in their lives at least as thor- 
oughly as the majority of his professed followers. 
These persons, however, are not Ohristians, 
they do not accept Jesus as the Christ.“ Moreover, 
reapecting and honoring Jesus as they may, they do 
not accept all the doctrines, nor obey all the precepts 
attributed to him, but consider themselves free to 
choose among these, as among other sources of 
knowledge, according to the dictates of their own rea- 
son and conscience; whereas the Christian churches, 
differing in whatever else, „sprona in attributing to 
Jesus the right of absolnte rale over them, and the 
daty of 2 pe reason and conscience by hie decl- 
slons. 

May not these facts help us towards a correct defi- 
nition of the thlug in question? First, however, we 
should understand the origin and significance of this 
term the Christ, which le the corner-stone of 
Christianity. 

“Christ” is a Greek translation of the Hebrew 
word“ Messiah, which had ite origin in Old Testa- 
ment history, and which means 'the Anointed,” or 
the Lord's Anointed,’’ This term was first used in 
relation to the consecration of David as king, by 
anointing with oll, he having been designated by 
Jehovah for that purpose, according to the record. 
The Messiah, the predicted great deliverer, was also 
to be the Lord's Anointed, being predestined to sit 
on the throne of David, as well as to be born of his 
blood. Thus it came to pass that, whenever a great 
religions reformer arose in the Hebrew nation, the 

nestion was ralsed concerning him, “Is not this the 

brist?’ And, the recorde inform us, very early in 
the minletry of Jesus, this question was raised con- 
cerning him. 

The firat followers of Jesus were so attracted by 
the majesty and nobleness of his character as to be 
irresistibly impelled to leave all and follow him. It 
ie evident that they confidently expected him to take 
the Messianic position, and that they were disap- 
pon and puzzled, throughout his whole ministry, 

y his failure to take it in the manner they expected. 

The want of chronological accuracy in the Pats 
narratives leaves us uncertain at what period of his 
ministry Jesus consented to be acknowledged as the 
Obrist, He was early beset with solicitations to as- 
sume that character, sometimes by the apostles, 
sometimes by individual Jews, sometimes by portions 
of the poopie, To entreaties of this sort he generally 

ve obscure answers, and he took 1 to erca 
rom a multitude who wished to make a public de- 
monstration In his favor. On one or two occasions, 
however, he seems to have claimed Messiahship in 
conversation with his disciples, to have praised them 
for discerning that be bore that character, and to 
have promised eminent advancement to the twelve 
aposties when the kingdom should have been at- 
talned, though even then he charged them to tell no 
man that he was the Christ, time soon came, 
however, when their hope was destroyed, and their 
whole enterprise seemed a failure, 

When Jesus was seized to be crucified, we are told 
that all the disciples forsook him and fled. Not long 
after, however, we find them preaching with the 
utmost boldness and perseverance, and upon 
Jowa and Gentiles to accept Jesus as the Christ,” 
and alao as Lord anc Master, It was while proselyt- 
tag thus, the record tells us, that they were first 

led “Christians,” This took place at Antioch, 
prensdly within the first half-century of the Christ- 

era, and the words Christian and Christianity 
have gained larger and larger acceptance from that 
time to the present. 

As I have sald above, all the great sects of Christ- 
ians now teach the same doctrine, the preaching of 
which caused its receivers to be called Christians at 
Antioch. It seems fair to assume that this concord 
shows what are the essential elements of Christianity. 
I judge, then, that— 

Christianity is the doctrine that in Jesus of Naza- 
reth were fulfilled the predictions of Hebrew proph- 
ets concerning the Messiah”’ or “‘the Christ,” and 
that Jesus, as the Christ, is rightfully the spiritual 
Lord and Master of all men, 

The latter of these particulars seems to be a deduc- 


tion from the former, At least it is held as an article 
of faith by those only who hold the former. The 
identification of Jesus with the Christ,’ a matter in 
which the professors of Christianity have been agreed 
from the beginning until now, may fairly be consid- 
ered the key of the Christian position, 

I have assumed, above, that a definition of Christ- 
Janity ought to be so framed as to convey to an Intel- 
Ugent inquirer, previously nnacquainted with that 
subject, an idea of it at least approximately accurate. 
The definition there suggested is, in fact, only an ex- 
panaion of the formula most common In the mouths 
of all propagandists of that faith,—‘‘the Lord Jesus 
Christ.“ Let us suppose an Intelligent Japanese ac- 
costed with this formula by a Christian missionary, 
and presented with two documents In demonstration 
of its correctness; the bi cal recorda of Jesus 
in the New Testament, by way of fact, and the pro- 
phetic details of the Old Testament, by way of au- 


To our instructed Japanese, it must be remem- 
bered, neither the formula nor the documents can 
have the sort of imposing prestige with which they 
come to Moody and Sankey’s hearers in thia Christ- 
lan land. To him, the documents received are not 
yet “God's Word,“ nor even “the Holy Bible,“ bat 
A book like other books, to be examined and judged 
of. To him, Matthew, Mark, Luke and Jobn, Peter 
and Paul, are not dictators, but men, who may fairly 
be to have written what they really be- 

ns are te be 


lieved, but whose and 
, by comparison with the docu- 
mentary evidence upon which they were founded, 


out competent evidence. He knows what evidence 
is, and he inquires whether there is competent evi- 
dence for the doctrine newly presented to him. 
There ia one point, where the fall scrutiny of the 
evidence is — thin his reach. The docaments 
collectively called “the Old Testament“ were In ar- 
istence in their present form, and in the hands of the 
Hebrew people, five hundred years or more before 
the birth of Jesus. If these documents clearly de- 
scribed, so long in advance, what the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus would be, and it the character and career 
of Jesus really made good that which was predicted 
concerning a Meselah, there would be strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in favor of the divine origin of the 
new religion, Clearly, the scrutiny of the inquirer 
must begin at this point, and of the correspondence, 
or the want of it, between recorded prophecy and re- 
corded fact, he is as competent to judge as any of the 
doctors or the councils who for elghteen hundred 
years have been anaing palone upon that matter. 
The missionary has kindly pointed the new inquir- 
er to what he considers salient and convlneing points 
in the department of fulfilment of hecy. And 
the inquirer really finds, here and there in Old Tes- 
tament literature, expressions verbally corresponding 
to alleged circumstances in the life of Jesus. It 
plainly appears, from one or more of the four bio- 
graphical narratives, that Jesus tons “deapised and 
rejected“; that he was a man of sorrows and ge- 
quainted with grief” ; that he came, on one oecasion, 
‘riding on an ass“; that they plerced his hands 
and hia feet”; that in hie thirst “they gave him vin- 
egar to drink’; that „they parted his garments 
among them, and cast lots upon his vesture“; etc., 
etc. These resemblances, the Inqulrer will observe, 
really exist; but he will also observe several other 
things; namely, that these coincidences generally re- 
late to incidental and unimportant matters; that one 
or two of the evangelista are so bent upon multiply- 
ing instances of this sort that they misquote or per- 
vert Scripture in the attempt to show that this or 
that act of Jesua was foretold; that in sundry 
of the passages claimed aa Messianic predictions 
. to Jesus, the prophet or psalmist is 
obviously describing himself, or other persons or 
eventa in bls own time; and finally, that In no one of 
these paseages do all the connected incidents fit the 
character of the career of Jesus, so as to make a 
bability that they were intended to refer to him. 
asual and al resemblances occur; but in no 
one case is it manifest that prophetic foresight distin- 
guished and described the coming of Jesus. 
But when the Japanese inquirer proceeds from mi- 


nor matters, like the above, to examine the main feat- 


ures of the work which the Measinh, according to 
Hebrew prophecy, was to perform, he finds, instead 
of coincidence or resemblance, the strongest possible 
contrast to the career of Jesus. This pro de- 
livered while the Hebrew people were suffering op- 
preasion from foreign nations, announced a Messiah 
to come, a branch from the root of David, who 
should deliver them from their oppressors, avenge 
them on their enemies, and establish them perma- 
nently in thelr own land, under a paternal govern- 
ment, never more to suffer opp on or invasion. 
Isalah, Jeremiah, and others of the writers of their 
Scripture, tively declared that a lineal descendant 
of David, sitting on the throne of David, should col- 
lect the Hebrew people agaln in Palestine, and rule 
them there, in peace and righteousness, forever. 
These are the main features of that Hebrew prophecy 
which has been called Messianic, and therefore these 
were the things looked for to be accomplished by the 
Christ, whenever he should come. The gospel nar- 
ratives show that precisely these were the — ex- 
pected of the Christ, not only by Jews generally in 
the time of Jesus, but by his twelve apostles, through 
hie whole ministry, and even after his crucifixion. 
The Japanese inquirer learns from the secular hie- 
tory of the last eighteen hundred years that not one 
of the things thus predicted and expected has been 
accomplished. But he also learns from the Gospels 
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that Jeans never even attempted to accomplish one 

of them. The Messiah was to be a conquering 

leader, assailing and overthrowing the enemies of Is- 

rael, crashing them in his anger, trampling them in 

his fury, Jesus, when accused of aspiring to be a 

king, declared to Pilate that his kingdom was not of. 
this world. The r kingdom of Messlah was 

to be of this world, was to be exercised in Palestine 

dy the expulsion of the Roman Invader, was to over- 

throw all Gentiles who sought, like Pilate, to main- 

tain s foreign rule over the chosen people. Jesus 

was content to pay tribute to Cwsar. He discounte- 
nanced the efforts of the people to make him a king. 

He wished to gather them together, as a teacher, not 

at all as a political or revolutionary leader. He prac- 
tleed, as he taught, non-reslatance to injury. He 

would not allow his disciples to fight, either for He- 
brew independence or for his own deliverance. 

life accomplished something far better than that per- 
manence and supremacy of Judalam which Measiah- 
shi 8 but it did not accomplish Mes- 
siahship, 

A 8 study of the missionary’s own 
documents, the Old and New Testaments, will neces- 
sarily show to the Inquiring Japanese, as to so many 
Americans and Europeans of the present day, that 
the epithet Christ, In its original signification, 
does not belang to Jesus. Though greater and better 
than a reallzed Messiah would have been, he was not 
the Messiah. 

I have spoken of the original signification of these 
words, Messiah and Christ. Bat le not that original 
signification the only proper one? The idea of a 

essiah, originating with the Hebrew people, found- 
ed on their manners and customs, and expressed in 
their phraseology, has been a valued possession of 
that people for at least twenty-five hundred years. 
Faith In its realization has sustained them through 
reverses and misfortunes altogether unparalleled, 
and, stil) abiding, it holds them together a3 a people, 
though they have. ceased to bea nation. They have 
aright to the idea, and to the phrases expressing it; 
and it is unjust to them, as well as unjustifiable in 
itself, to pervert these historical terms to an applica- 
tion at once foreign and alien; s meaning contradic- 
tory alike to the Scriptures of their ancestors, and to 
the faith atill cherished in their own hearts, 

If the definition of Christianity above given le cor- 
rect (a matter in to which I hope the views of 
others will be published), that system is proved un- 
sound by the very documents on which it relies for 
authority. That which Messiah was to accomplish, 
according to the prophetic portions of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture, has not been accomplished at all 
and of course was not accomplished by Jesus. And 
the pretence of such accomplishment in a mystic, Ag- 
urative, or spiritual sense is equally destitute of 
foundation. ‘Messiah’ means anything, it means 
that one in the line of David should come and rule 
over the Jews as king in the land of Palestine. But 
that people have never accepted Jeaus as Master or 
Lord in any sense whatever. They have steadily re- 

ected his doctrine as well as himself for eighteen 

undred years, and Christian missionaries have 
made fewer converts from Judaism than from Islam- 
ism or any of the great heathen religions, 

Nevertheless, Christianity, like the delinquent 
church In Sardis, has “a name to live,” and gives 
much proot of vigor as well ss vitality. Now, and 

robably for centuries to come, in every nation called 

hristian, he must lose caste who renounces it. 
For many generations yet, no doubt, the Christian 
clergy will contend against the thelst as rancorously 
as against the atheist, calumnlating the persons, and 
milerepresenting the doctrines. e signa of the 
times, however, indicate a steady increase of free in- 
quiry, and a confidence In the ultimate victory of 
truth; snd those who find the truth know full well 
that they have gained something better than the ap- 
proval of s present majority. 


PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—According to the official returns to date 
over four and one half millions of people have visited 
the 1 2 a 2 tors, eve 
newspaper reporters, others holding free tickets. 
This number of paying visitors to the Centennial 
Ex tion exceeds by more than one million the 
entire number who ted Vienna during the one 
hundred and eighty-six days which it was open. 

Yesterday, the 28th of September, was the Cen- 
tennial anniv of the adoption of Panneylvania's 
original Constitution. It was therefore very appro- 
priately Pennsylvania’s day at the Centennial . 
sition, the day for her speclal celebration as one of 
the thirteen nal States. It was a proud day for 
Philadelphia. The public buildings and business 
and dweſling-houses upon the principal streets were 
gayly decorated with the flags of all nations, emblem- 

cal of a welcome to all peoples. The schools 
were closed, and business was general] mee 
throughout the city. Over two hun and sixty- 
three thousand people gathered inside the Exhibition 
grounds to do honor to the day and to the work of 
the century. Receptions were held in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Building, the Philadelphia City Building, 
and the Jo Hall, by the Governor of the State 
the Mayor of the City, and the Women’s Centennial 
Executive Committee respectively. Addresses were 
delivered, the burden of which was the great work 
of the Exposition, Peunsylvanla's part in the work, 
and a contrast of her present population, developed 
industries and resources, with those of one hundred 

„ Of courso no one spoke of her unjust 
lovs; which, notwithstanding the declaration of her 
original Constitution of the right of all to freedom 
of conscience, discriminate between the rights of the 
Atheist and the Christian; nor of her numerous and 
overcrowded alme-houses, jails, and prisons, the pro- 


duct of the century, though a blot upon her civiliza- 
tion; nor of the unparalleled number of homes sold 
by the sheriff during this Centennial year; nor of the 
thousands of men and women, citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania and of this at republic, who could not join 
in this celebration for want of proper clothing and a 
fifty cent note; nor of the great army of the unem- 
ployed compelled to become tramps or criminals in 
order to obtain the necessaries of life. Why should 
these things be mentioned? Tis well to recount the 
past and joyfully to note the success gained; but we 
must not forget that the 
freedom to be and do,—the social problems of exist- 
ence, government, and industry, are not yet salved. 

Very little could be seen of the Exposition, so im- 
menge was the crowd. Every buildi and every 
avenue of the buildings were thronged. The grounds 
were one vast living panorama, and outside the gates 
the crowd was scarcely less; yet good order and 
politenesa everywhere prevailed except in the one 
particular of smoking. I cannot understand how 
men can indalge in this filthy and intemperate habit, 
or by what argument they can justify such pollution 
of the atmosphere which others are compelled to 
breathe, It ſe the freedom of license, not liberty. 
The Exhibition build were closed as soon after 
the usual hour as possible, but the grounds, which 
were brilliantly illuminated, remained o during 
the evening, cloudless and scarcely less light than the 
day. At 8 P. M., from George's Hill, there was a 
magnificent dieplay of fireworks, prepared for the 
occasion, and seldom equalled. This was the closing 
feature of the day's celebration, after which the 
people quietly dispersed to get home the best way 
they could, Thousands were compelled to walk for 
want of any possible conveyance, I write thus ex- 
plicitly, because Pennsylyania’s day le not only the 
Maximum day of our Exposition thus far, but the 
number in attendance exceeds by over seventy 
thousand that ever assembled on any one day at an 
of the great International Exhibitions of the world. 

Last Sunday, President Grant and wife, accom- 

led by Mr. Sartorle, Secretary Borie and wife, 
ecre Fish and wife, George W. Childs and wife, 
Robert E. Coxe, of Washington, and several others, 
visited Memorial Hali, and were received by the 
Superintendent of the Art Gallery, At 2 P. M., they 
lunched with the British Commissioner, at the house 
of the British Commission, and were the gueats of 
Mr. Childs at his residence in the evening, So the 
Centennial Exposition is again open on Sanday to 
distinguished visitors, 

’Tis true President Grant cannot see the Exposition 
on any other day, so closely ie he followed by a 
toadylng crowd eager to do homage to sovereignty. 
I do not wonder that foreigners regard ua with com- 
miseration, as & people who think ourselves free, but 
who have no greater freedom and no more independ- 
ence of character than haa the subject of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. But what ia to become of our ex- 
ample as a Christian nation to foreign and heathen 
peoples, when our representative bead thus violates 
the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath? Our Zoölogi- 
cal Gardens are open every Sunday, and last Sunday 
there were twelve thousand paying visitors; and 
Hell Gate explosion occurred the same day. Think 
of it! Ought we not to be visited by the p ê as a 
retribution? I cannot sea any reason why the 
people of Savannah should be the first sufferers; how- 
aver, this ie quite consistent with the Christian idea 
8 E Al M Liberia, th 

pt, Tunis, ers, Morocco. ria, 6 
Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope are the 
countries of Africa represented here at our Expoal- 
tion. Of the exhiblta of Egypt I have before spoken 
at length. Sinca that time a well-preserved mummy 
of an Egyptian priestess or princesa of the age of 
the Pharaohs, presented some years since by the 
Khedive to the Prince of Wales, but retained at 
Luxor, recently obtained by Dr. C for the Bap- 
tat College Museum, at Richmond, Va., has bean 

laced on exhibit at the World’a Ticket Office, No. 

„ at the Centennial grounds. The mummy case is 
rich in Egyptian figures and inecriptions, descriptive 
of her ladyship as a priestess, and giving extracts 
from the ritual of the dead,” The latter representa 
the soul as undergoing a conflict after leaving the 
body, and before re g the heavenlysphere, The 
coffin contains prayers for help against evil demons. 
It ia Interesting to compare this mummy with those 
of ancient Peru, 

The exhibit of Tunis la in the Main Buil upon 
the south side of the main alale, and east of Japan. 
The space is enclosed with a scarlet silk cord, strang 
between ornamental posts. Upon three sides of the 
enclosure ia an entrance, over which is displayed the 
scarlet flag with crescent and enclosed star In white. 
In the rear of the enclosure is a Tunisian villa repre- 
sented, having three entrances in front, over of 
which, in a crescent-shaped doorway, hang ornas- 
mented lanterns of curious form, somewhat resem- 
bling the Chinese lantern. The dome of this en- 
closed pavillon is sarmounted by a gilded pyramid, 
upon which are placed three gilt balls of different 
sizes, the smallest at the top, N the ens 
of the nation in gilt, The wall of the pavilion la In 
part ornamented, in part covered with silk hangings 
of native manufacture, and curiously but ee 
namented with all: patches of various colors. This 
is expressive of the custom among the wealthy of 
Tunia to ornament the walls of thelr dwellings with 
silk hangings, No one papers the wall there. Silk 
door curtains of almilar design are here displayed. 
Upon the outside of the pavillon wall are hung 
carpets, cloths, and raga of native manufacture, de- 
a for sale here. 

he principal exhibit, including the pavilion, is by 
Mohammed Sadek, the Bey of Tunis; that is, by the 
government. Tunis is nominally a dependency of 
urkey, butis really ander the absolute control of the 


t problem of freedom 


Bey. The Bey owes no tribute and no obedience to 
Turkey, except that he is nominally restrained from 
making war or ceding territory without the consent of 
the Sultan. The government exhibit shows that agri- 
culture is but little understood in Tunia, Whatever may 
be the soil. The agricultural implements are exceed- 
ingly primitive, and consist of a plough and thresber. 

e plough is made of two pieces of wood; one of 
these, the ploughshare, fa shod with iron, and crosses 
the beam at a sharp angle; the thresher resembles 
the old-style New ngland drag with the bottom 
stuck full of sharp stones, The grain is placed upon 
the floor and this Instrument drawn over it. It is 
apparently very heavy, but worked by hand. Corn, 
barley, wheat, beans, caraway, and coriandor-seed 
constitute the agricultural products exhibited. A 
few cases of manufactured goods are exhibited, in- 
cluding musical instruments exceedingly crude; arms 
and armor, among which is a Damascus sabre; & 
crusader’s falchion with cross and crescent on the 
blade; bottles of perfumery, including attar of rose 
and jessamine, of which much la manufactured in 
Tanis, and which is here for sale: a full set of gold, 
silver, and copper coins, ranging in value from one- 
half cent to $12.50 of American gold; gold and silver 
tea-sets and jewelry, finely ornamented; a silver in- 
censory and aspergiosi, articles used in worship; pas- 
tilles burned as incense; some articles of pottery; 
several cases of garments, Interesting as showing the 
style of costume (among these la an entire suit for 
a Moorish gentleman, of acarlet worsted cloth em- 
broldered in green); also the complete trousseau of a 
Moorish bride, made of pure white silk, and so 
heavily embroidered in gold and silver as to render 
the weight of the garments oppressive; opera cloaks, 
shawls, and burnouses of anow-white silk, a garment 
to be worn about the head, so ed as to fall over 
the back of the neck; slippers; cushions embroidered 
in gold; a Bedouin hat made of atraw, and ornamented 
with tassels and feathers; a richly embroidered sad- 
dle, reminding us that leather {a one of their prin- 
cipal articles of export; a mirror with tortoise shell 
and mother of pearl inluld frame; s case with glasa 
front, tripods and brackets, all inlaid with the same 
materiale. 

The most Interesting exhibit of Tunis is the mo- 
saic lion. It was found within the precincts of the 
Byrea of Carthage, near the site of the temple of 
Astarte, the Juno of the Phoenicians, and is sup- 
posed to have formed a part of the pavement of the 
temple dedicated to Dians, and to be two thousand 
years old. The boldness of the design, the — 5 
attitude, and posltlon of every limb, exhibit masterly 
skill in the artist, and assign it to the most flourish- 
ing period of Carthage, In the mouth of the lion is 
a horse or other animal with hoofs, the blood trickling 
from his wounds, This is the only mosaic taken 
from the ruins unmutilated. Itis now enclosed with 
a wire-netting for preservation, so great lo the ten- 
dency of visitora to try to secure some of the stones 
of which it ia composed, which are but one quarter 
of an inch square, as relics. Upon the eastern side 
of the enclosure ja the exhibit of a merchant doi 
business in Tunis and Paris, who evidently intends 
his exhibit here as a speculation. He exhibits some 
brazen urns of unknown age, upon which are repre- 
sentations of birda, beasts, and human figures, 
which seem capable of interpretation. Whether 
they are hleroglyphleal in their character or simply 
designed for ornamentation, they exhibit a good de- 

of art. The most valuable of these have been 
ought by the Boston Museum of Art. They are eaid 
to have been unearthed at Carthage filled with gold. 

Here are offered for sale silks of quite pretty pat- 
terns, but of little body; silk handkerchiefs exceed- 
ingly like those beling woven In Machinery Hall, by 
the New Jersey weavers, but which the exhibitor 
tells you came directly from Tunis and are of Tuni- 
sian manufacture; alao numberlees trinkets, jewelry, 
3 etc., which are decided] ntereat- 

because you feel them to be of doubtful origin. 

Tunisian café or restaurant is on the grounds, in 
which coffee and ice-cream are served to ladies, while 
young male bipede sit by their sides smoking from 
pipes six feet long, these pipes and their feet placed 
upon rests which are as high as the tables, — t- 
ing sight indeed. As I passed through, I wondered 
what could have been the education of these young 
women, that they should be so devold of self-respect. 
Natives dressed in native costume attempt to enter- 
tain with exceedingly unmusical vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

The exhibits of Algiers and Morocco arrived teo 
late to obtain space In the Exhibition buildings, and 
are therefore in small villas upon the grounds. They 
are quite like those of the Tunisian merchant, bat 
of greater et and include more really useful 
artiches, and are all offered for sale. 

The villa of Morocco is furnished to represent the 
several apartments of an inhabited native palace, 
from which something of the customs of the East 
may be learned. 

The exhibit of Liberia, commercially speaking, is 
the moat interesting of all the countries of Africa. 
It will be remembered that Liberia ie a young repub- 
lic, situate upon the western coast of Africa, having 
an area three times as large as Massachusetts, and a 
populatlon less than ere a Itis a little more 
than a quarter of a century old, is modelled after the 
United States government, and is the child of the 
American Colonization Society. Its population ia 
made up of the native African and the descendanta 
of the American-born negro, The government of 
Liberia, which ls entirely in the hands of colored 
men, accepted the invitation to be represented here 
at this Exposition, and appropriated $10,000 with 
which to make the exhibit; but haying been since 
involved in war with the interior tribes of Africa, it 
has been compelled to rescind the appropriation, and 
is therefore here represented only by E. S. Morris & 
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Co., a firm owning al estate in Liberia and do- 
ing business in Philadelphia. Mr. Morris has been a 
resident of Liberia for fifteen years, and is now our 
resident commissioner, He haa done much for the 
development of the resources of that republic, and Is 
enthusiastic over its future prospects. He says his 
mother rocked him In the cradle to open the door of 
heathen Africa to Christian America.” His ho 
for Liberias more in the native African than in the 
American African; because the latter's Idé of free- 
dom is to imitate the white man; that la, to be free 
from work; while the native African is eager for 
me's and his idea of freedom is to do and be. 

The exhibit of this young republic Is in Agricaltu- 
ral Hall, upon the eastern side, near the central en- 
trance, and is principally of those products which 
form the commercial resources of Liberia. It con- 
sista of palm oll put up in jars hermetically sealed 
palm oll soap, coffee, hulled and urhulled, burnt and 
raw, . ig indigo, arrowroot, cocoa, caw, ivory, 
camwood, hard woods, and iron ore, of which it 
offers in exchange for achool-books, agricultural im- 

lements, dry goods, hardware, provisions, canned 
ts, “everything but rum.“ 

Palm oll obtained from the nut of the tree, when 
freah, la sweet to the taste, and has an odor like vi- 
olets. It is used freely by the natives, among whom 
skin diseases are unknown. It is alao used for cook- 
ing purposes, and as an emollient for the joints, The 
soap here on exhibit was evidently made of the palm 
oll before it had become rancid, has no artificial per- 
fume, and la very fine for toilet purposes. 

Several thousand pounds of the Liberia coffee have 
been here sold since the opening of the Exposition. 
It is put up in pound packages. It fe claimed that 
this coffee is heavier and richer than the Java or Mo- 
cha, and requires less to produce the same quantity 
for drinking, Among other testimonials of its value, 
Mr, Morris has a letter from Professor Silliman, in 
which, after referring to the French method of mix- 
ing coffees in order to obtain both body and flavor, 
he says: The Liberia coffee is superior in body and 
color of infusion and quality of flavor, In fact, I 
know of no other coffee which alone ls so excellent in 
all these respecta as the Liberia.” He suggests that 
botanists may yet find it a new and distinct species. 
Here are also on exhibit a coffee-huller and sifter, an 
African canoe, a glass jar of cowrie shells, used as 
money, flax from St, Helena, native African loom 
and shuttle, the entire weight of which is less than 
two pounds, robes for an African chief made of strips 
of cloth woven in the loom, four and one-half inches 
in width, and sewed together. They are dyed with 
camwood and indigo, and ornamented with Mo- 
hammedan characters, Coffee berries and souvenirs 
made from the half berry set in gold are here sold to 
increase thelr school fund, Liberia has nearly one 
hundred Christian churches, but very limited educa- 
tional privileges, and prints but one newspaper, 
From a copy of this paper, of which Mr. Morrie is 
the editor, and the price of which le one bushel of 
unhulled coffee per annum, I learned that great evil 
is apprehended from intemperance, which ever fol- 
lows in the wake of Christian civilization. It is a 
common saying among the Mohammedans, when 
they see one of thelr number drunk, That man has 
left Mohammed and gone to Jesus.“ The mission- 
ariea admit that the Hindu is actually safer from 
the vices of intemperance in the profession of heath- 
enism than in the profession of the Christian relig- 
ion.” From this I conclude that possibly the hope 
of Africa lies partly in the steady progress of Moham- 
medanisam among the native tribes, which somewhat 
hinders the growth of Christianity. Social scientiste 
might do well to note these facts in solving the prob- 
lems of social life, 

The flag of this young republic is similar to our 
own, save that the stripes of red and white sre nar- 
rower, and apon the background of blue there is but 
ons solitary white star. had almost forgotten to 
mention the very suggestive exhibit of 1 
of native African boys, taken upon their arrival in 
this country; also after they had received two years 
achool-training at Lincoln Institute, Most of these 
Doys are preparing for the Christian ministry, What 
a pity that they could not be educated In science, 
that we might see whether they would naturally grup 
the grand idea of evolution,or whether they would sub- 
atitate the Christian’s God for their heathen deities! 

Near the north-eastern entrance of the Main Bulld- 
ing la the exhibit of the Orange Free State, a repub- 
lic situated in South Africa, north-east of the British 
Cape of Good Hope. This republic, settled b 
Dutch emigrants, was formerly a British colony, an 
gained ite independence in 1854. It has an area 
about five times that of Massachusetts, with a popu- 
lation lesa than three bundred thousand, many of 
whom are native Africans. Ita government is ad- 
ministered by an elective president and a legislative 
assembly of one house, called the Volkeraed, or Peo- 
ple’s Council. The exhibit is made by the govern- 
ment ee thelr consul, resident in the United 
States. It is more artistic, bespeake more wealth 
and culture, than does the exhibit of Liberia. Four 
cases of stuffed birds of brilliant plumage, one exclu- 
sively of aquatic birds, also two cases of insects, are 
within the enclosure, and prove to us that the inhab- 
itanta of the Orange Free State are not strangers to 
natural history. 

A central pyramidal glass case, upon the top of 
whiclr stands a miniature statue of a miner with pick- 
axe and spade, contains precious stones, diamond! fer- 
ous soll, and diamonds in the rough, one of which is 
valued at $6,000, and attracta much attention. 

Notwithstanding her mineral wealth, wool-growing 
is the chief industry of the people of the Orange Free 
State, During the year 1875, this little Dutch Afri- 
can republic exported nearly $4,000,000 worth of 
wool. Of this product she makes a fine and attrac- 
tive exhibit, Add to this horns, skins of wild an- 


{mals, including the giraffe, lion, and leopard, os- 
trich plumes and eggs, woods (among which you 
find the olive, sandal, and blue-gum woods), coal and 
petrified , wheat, Indian malze and Kafir corn, 
which seems to be of a fine quality, dried peaches 
and apricots, fruit of the cream of tartar plant, and 
you have the natural products here exhibited. The 
cream of tartar fruit is eapecially interesting because 
of Its novelty. It isa gourd, In shape likea goose 
egg, but twice as large. Its seeds are surrounded by 


n pulp, which, when dry, becomes a white powder 


said to possess all the qualities of cream of tartar, 
A few manufactured articles, such as rhinoceros 
whips, boots, baskets impervious to water and 
used as water vessels, a harness, a model of a trans- 
portation wagon capable of carrying fifteen thousand 
2 of wool, wooden figures cut out with a pen- 
e and intended to express something of the life 
of the nation, but no woven goods, are exhibited, 
The exhibit of the Cape of Good Hope is iu the 
Main Building near the exhibits of other British Col- 
onlen. Its natural products are, of course, not un- 
Uke those of the Orange Free State just described. 
They are, however, rather unartistically Ina 
small but well-filled enclosure. Encircling the en- 
trance of the enclosure are two huge elephant tusks 
eight feet long and thirty-three inches in circumfer- 
ence, the | t in the Exposition. Over them ls 
displayed the British coat-of-arms and the penguin, a 
very large and peculiar bird. Ostrich-farming is the 
most profitable industry of this colony. A young oa- 
trich seven days old is worth $50 in their market, 
The attendant very kindly explains to you the ostrich 
incubator, a model of which is here on exhibit, and 
the general processes of ostrich-farming, together 
with the method of curing the plumes, Some very 
pretty baskets ingeniously made from the shell of the 
ostrich egg, some necklaces of melon seeds and 
„ and other articles of home manufacture, are 
the case of manufactured goods. A table-cloth 
made entirely of cotton, but of auch excellent quality 
it might easily be taken for linen, shows the necessity 
of the linen-test in the purchase of goods. Upon the 
— i stand are kag distinct — of pis made 
è Constantia grape,—a speclee o ape 
culiar to Southern Africa. The work here exhibited 
is not the work of the native African, the population 
of thie colony belng made up of French, — 
Dutch, English, and American peoples. 
In my next I will write of Australia and the Isl- 
ands of the Ocean. CARRIER BURNHAM KILGORE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20, 1876. 


REV. MR. BRADFORD ON THE sS0OHOOL 
: AMENDMENT. 


(The substance of the following letter, addressed to 
Col. Forney, was published in the Philadelphia Preas 
of the 26th August. But as that paper is compara- 
tively local in its circulation, and as the question 
which the letter discusses is one of national impor- 
tance, we give It place in THE INDEX, whose readers 
are to be found in nearly all the States of the Union. — 
Ep, Inprx,] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE PHILADELPHIA! PRESS — 

In the tri-weekly Press of the 17th August you 
have an editorial article in praise of the Senate Ju- 
dlelary Committee's substitute for the House Resolu- 
tion, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States forbidding appropriations of money 
to sectarian schools, Upon this article I respectfully 
ask leave to offer a few words of criticism. 

The very firat sentence in the article in which you 
apeak of ‘‘religious toleration,” la objectionable. It 
is s phrase which ie indigenous and belongs exclu- 
sively to the Old World, but has no place whatever 
in the vocabulary of the New. To an American who 
respects his own convictions of truth, and whose 
mind ls imbued with the epirit of the National Con- 
atitution, there is no word in the English langaage so 
hateful, and so utterly damnable, as the word ‘‘tol- 
eration.” It implies a State Church established by 
law, and 2 by the unwilling taxation of the 
poopie; and that all who conscientiously dissent from 
t, and support a different religion, or no religion, are 
graclously and 3 tolerated their 
non-<onformity. Toleration! In the name of heay- 
en who Is it in this country, and under our flag, that 
tolerates, and who are they that are tolerated? The 
Constitution of the United States not only makes no 
difference between the Bible, the Koran, the Zend 
Avesta, and the Shasta, but ignores the very existence 
of them all. It requires no E adicia] oaths, and ex- 
pray forbids all religious testa of qualification for 

olding office. Could a 4 insult be offered any 
man on the sacred soil of the Republic than to say to 
him that his religious opinions, whether Protestant, 
Delstic, Jewish, Catholic, Mohammedan, or what 
not, are tolerated ? 

It ia sorrowful, Mr. Editor, to see the carelessness, 
and even recklessness, of men in political life in re- 
gard to this amendment question concerning the 
schools. Mr. Blaine’s resolution shows, in its very 
construction, that he never studied the subject ln- 
volved in It at all; for its defects, as pointed out in 
the Senate, are manifold and obvious. Neither did 
the House in adopting it ever Intend that it should 
accomplish the object it purported to attain, because 
the last sentence, as you remark, made the amend- 
ment practically a nullity, by taking from Congress 
the power to enforce it by proper slation. The 
discussion, both in the House and in the Senate, was 
marked by the entire absence of all statesmanship 
which understands the causes and effects of things. 
It was the trickery of mere politicians of both parties 
w = of the apple a iscord which Mr. cn 

wn among them for party pur: on the 
eye of a Presidential election. The Democrats, for 


fear of the Catholics, and the Republicans, for fear 
of the Protestants, and both, regardless of the genius 
of the Constitution, shirked the question, leaving ont 
of sight the overwhelming oe of the American 
people who are neither Catholic nor Protestant, but 


- who love their liberties and are determined to main- 


tain them. It reminds me of the case of Hezekiah 
King of Judah, who, when the Lord's prophet told 
him that for the eln of hia own pride, and love of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, his sons should be eunuchs 
and slaves in the palace of the King of Babylon, gave 
utterance to his cowardly and selfish feelings by say- 
ing that he did not care, provided he enjoyed peace 
and quiet during his days. 

But, Mr. Editor, this question concerning the 
schools must be met, and the sooner the better. 
There is a distemper in the body politic which is very 
threatening in its appearance. e quackery of the 

oliticlan will not heal, but make It worse. Only the 
eroic treatment of the statesman, with the medicine 
of the Constitution in his hand, can root it out, and 
restore perfect health. The times need a ron, per 
of honest, patriotic, and courageous men who re- 
deem the plédgs made by the founders of the Repub- 
lic a century ago, and establish upon this soil for- 
ever, not the rights of Americans as such, but the 
ts of human nature. 
am sorry to see, Col. Forney, that you endorse the 
Senate’s form of amendment without exception. To 
me it looks like a Trojan horse, and the band of 
armed Greeks In ita belly is the conclu sentence 
which ls in these words: “This article U not be 
construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any 
school or institution,” atc. Instead of meeting the isane 
like men and patriots, and stop the quarrel be- 
fore it begins, the Senate would roll the responsi- 
bility of “deciding whetber the Bible shall be intro- 
duced {nto the schools or not, onthe States, or the 
school districts in the States, where it is sure to make 
mischief. For what Bible is meant by this lan ? 
Why, our Protestant Bible. But the Catholics will 
not allow this Bible to come Into their houses nor 
churches at all, because, as they allege, it ls an incor- 
rect translation from the original, gotten up in the 
Interests of Protestantism as the Catholic 
Church, and teaches damnable heresy. Will you al- 
low it to be forced upon their children at the public 
schools? The Jews pay school taxes, Will you al- 
low their children to be compelled to listen to the 
reading of the Now Testament writings which con- 
demn their fathers as infidels, and as bloody cracifiers 
of the Son of God? Have the outsiders who psy 
school tax, and who are neither Catholica, Protes- 
tants, nor Jews, but who are more numerous than all 
of them put together, and quite as intelligent and re- 
spectable, no rights in this matter which are entitled 
to respect? The Chinese are already among us, and 
some of them have become naturalized citizens; and 
the Mobammedans may be here after a while. Will 
they have no rights in the case under a government 
established to secure the rights of man as man? Af- 
ter inviting them to our shores in the name of the 
Constitution, will you meet them when they come, 
and tell them that they must give up the sacred books 
in which they have been . and which they 
conscientiously believe, and have their children in- 
doctrinated In the public schools with the teachings 
of our Bible? Will you rival the brazen-facedneas 
of that impudent minority who have bronght their 
European nations to this country, and now proclaim, 
In the face and teeth of the Constitution, that these 
citizens and immigrants who cannot accept the Prot- 
estant translation of the Bible, and their false Inter- 
8 of it, may leave the country, and find 
omes somewhere else? 

You say: “The clause allowing the Bible to be read 
in the public schools does not = which version 
shall be used, but leaves it optional with the State to 
allow the Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish version to 
be read by their respective devotees.“ Just think of 
it! Three versions of the Bible to. be read in the 
schools, to say nothing of the Mormon Bible in Utah, 
the Koran of the Moslems who will be here after a 
while, and whose sacred booka are as much versions 
of our Bible as the Jewish version im Imagine a 
teacher calling out in turn all these devotees, as 
you style them, to read their rell books In a 
school supported by public taxation to teach Amer- 
ican children reading, writing, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy, and nothing else! You smile inereduloasty. 
But under a Constitution which makes the safety of 
the citizen to consist in the fact that, as a mere Tr 
of pohtical government, it knows no religlon at if 
you allow the sacred books of one religion to be intro- 
duced into a school, how are you going to shut the 
doors any of the rest? 

Should the Senate's form of amendment be adopt- 
ed by the States, and become a part of the Constitu- 
tion, the natural and inevitable affect of it wonld be 
to convert every State in the Union into a shinny 
ground, and the Bible itself into a shinny-ball to be 
struck, kicked, and cuffed about until it will be thor- 
oughly dishonored. Already has bloodshed resulted 
from zeal on this question. Sullivan in Chicago was 
a Catholic; Hanford was a Protestant; and the acri- 
monious feeling which resulted in homicide grew ont 
of thia question of the Bible in the public schools. 
It encourages every Catholic and Protestant, if he 
have the majority of his neighborhood on his side, to 
parade himself with a chip on his shoulder daring 
any one to knock it off at his peril. 

Now, if there were no other way for the le of 
the United States to get a knowledge of the Bible ex- 
cept by hearing in their youth a fuw verses read avery 
morning in the public achools, the case for many 
would be altered. But when the land is full of 
churches, Snnday-echools, and Bible-classes; and 
when the Bible Socletyle acattering copies of the Bi- 
ble by thouzanda every year so that every house has 
a copy, It seems to me that, to force this book into 
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the public schools supported by tax-payers of all the. 


different religions, and of noue, shows that whoever 
advocates It is actuated by feelings of sectarian ri- 
valry which all patriotic men ought to frown upon, 
piae ik will inevitably repeat the bloody proceed- 

at Chicago. . 

ere ure m enlightened church people in this 
country, éspecially among the Episcopalians, who, 
from profound veneration for the Bible, would take 
it out of the shinny ground of politics and the schools 
where it is made the octasion of unholy wranglings, 
and would keep it in the churches and families 
where it belongs, and where it may be read and ac- 
copted in the character in which it offers Itself. But 
the zealots who wish to Europeanize our Constitu- 
tion and form of government charge all such poops 
with being infidels, secret or open, who hate the Bi- 
ble, and therefore wish to keep it out of the achools 
and politics. The fumes of their zeal cloud their vie- 
ion so that they cannot see that their policy, if adopt- 
ed by the people, would wreck our ship of State upon 
the rocks. 

You know, Col. Forney, the value of the maxim, 
“Obsta principiis’’—‘“resist the beginnings.” The 
framers of the Constitution were governed by this 
maxim when they declared à complete divorce be- 
tween the State and the Church, causing all religions 
to meee gv their —— merits or demerits before = 
people, ng neither countenance nor op) on 
te any. During the administration of Wakington 
the government made a declaratory announcement in 
ita treaty with Tripoli, one of the Barbary Powers 
that in no sense is the government of t United 
States founded on the Christian religion.“ In view of 
this declaration, which has all the force af Constitu- 
tlonal law, how can any member of the Senate or 
House of Representatives have any difficulty In seelng 
that even the mention of the Bible, the Koran, or the 
sacred books of any other religion, is entirely out of 
place in a State paper like the one we are contem- 

lating, much more the idea of allowing any such 
k to be Introduced into the public schools, and to 
become a bone of everlasting religious controversy 
among the people? The Constitution of the United 
States la a sec instrument from beginning to end, 
knowing and providing for this present evil world 
only; and any amendment concerning the schools 
should partake of this same character. Such a pol- 
icy would give „ homogeneousness, and frater- 
nity to our people, The opposite policy is the box of 
Pandora, full of all manner of evils which would fill 
the country with jealousies, hatreds, and blood. 

Mr. Editor, I was sorry to seo that during the brief 
debate in the Senate on this subject, so pregnant 
with either blessing or disaster to the country, the 
volce of Pennsylvania was silent. Cameron was 
away, recupera! from the fatigues of along ses- 
sion, and Wallace is a mere Democrat, who cares but 
for hig party. When the subject comes up again, 
may we not hope that, as it was In the chief city of 
Pennsylvania that our National Constitution was 
framed by the wisest men who ever lived, the spirit 
of wisdom and true patriotism that guided them may 
lead our Representatives in Congress, in thie Centen- 
nial year, to take a part that becomes Pennsylvanians, 
in securing an amendment to the Constitution that 
will secularize the schools of the nation as the Consti- 
tution secolarizes the government? 

There is so much that is excellent and instructive 
in your very able article, Mr. Editor, that I hate to 
find fault with it at all. But as no man, probably, 
sees all the truth on a great and complicated qnes- 
tion, like the one on hand, discussion is always in 
order. Respectfally yours, A. B. BRADFORD, 

Enon VALLEY, Pu., Aug. 20, 1876. 

—B— e — 
DR, SLADE’S DEFENCE. 


EDITOR or THE INDEX :— 

I see that you find room for Dr. Slade Exposed,” 

and have therefore no hesitation in asking you to re- 
ublish from the London Times Dr. Siade’s De- 
ence,” which will take leas space, 

After long and patient investigation, I am not able 
to call myself a “‘Spirituallst’’; but the universal dis- 

ition of the press to slander them and their ‘‘me- 
Hrama” seems to me quite despicable. 

In one instance in this city of New York, I am 
credibly told that Slade was refused opportunity to 
reply to one of his “ex: by a statement of facta 
even after he offered one hundred dollars for the priv- 
lege, and this by more than one of our ppn 

Tel Tue INDEX, at least, deal fairly by these peo- 
ple, who, I am sure, are (mediums included) as hon- 
est as thelr neighbors. B. 

New Tonk, Oct. 7. 

HE DENIES ANY IMPOSTURE.—A FLAT CONTRADIC- 
TION.—WHAT SEEGEANT EDWARD w. COX SAYS, 
[From the London Times.) 

To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 

Bir, —It very seldom occurs thst I feel called upon 
to write In my own defence. To the statements of 
Prof. Lankester, which appeared in the Times of the 
16th Inst., I think I may with propriety reply. 

These are the facta: On our sì down to the 
table, I held the slate against the under side of the 
table, when, after some delay, the sound of the pen- 
cil writing on the alate was heard. On withdrawing 
the slate there was found to be what might have been 
intended for & name very poorly written upon the up- 
per surface. I then wi this off the slate, saying, 

‘I will hold it again; 2 they will write plain- 
er.“ Again a e delay ensued, when I sald to 
Prof. Lankester, “Perhaps If you will take hold of 
the slate with me they may be better able to write.” 
He thereupon released his hand from where it was 
joined with my left and those of his friend upon the 
table, and Instead of holding the slate with me, 
seized it, as he describes, 

Instead of there being a message written, as he says, 


there were only two, or at the most three words on 
the upper surface of the slate. 

Now, had Prof. Lankester listened as closely as he 
Says he watched me, he must have heard mo say, af- 
ter asking him to hold the slate with me, They are 
writing now.” Thie was sald while he was inthe act 
of removing bis hand from where it was joined on the 
table to the alate, for I heard the sound of the pencil 
when the r commenced, while I was asking 
him to hold the slate with me. Consequently, when 
he seized the slate, only two or three words ware 
found written upon it. 

Had he told me he sus I was doing the writ- 
ing, I think there would have been no difficulty in 
we his mind on that point. 

That I do the mmng with a piece of pencil under 
my finger-nail is an old theory. However, I alwaye 
keep my nails so closely cut as to render that impos- 
sible, to which those who have taken the trouble to 
examine them can testify. Therefore, all I bave to 
say is, I did not do the writing at the sitting with 
Prof. Lankester, nor at any other sitting given by me 
during the years I have been before the public as a 
medium. Very truly yours, HENRY SLADE. 


A FAIR VIEW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: 

Sir,—Having been twice referred to 1 ron cor- 
respondents as one of the witnesses of Dr. Slade’s 
doings, I must ask your permission to state brief 
that my visit to him was official, my duty, as Presl- 
dent of the Psychological Society of Great Britain, 
being to report to the society upon whatever alleged 
psychological phenomena may invite attention. 

hye iene witnessed all that your correspondents 
have described, and have reported falthfully what I 
aaw. But I have carefully abstained from pronounc- 
ing any judgment as to genuineness or otherwise. My 
report concludes thus: ‘I offer no opinion upon their 
causes, for I have formed none. If they be genuine, 
it is impossible to exaggerate their interest and Im- 
portance, If they be 8 It is equally impor- 
tant that the trick should be exposed, as trickery can 
only bs, by showing how it is done and doing it.” 

My experience differs from that of my friend, Prof. 
R. Lankester, in this; that with me the slate was not 
placed under the table, but upon it, and the writing 
sppanred upon the aide next to the table, my eyes, as 
well as hand, being upon it from the moment I 
cleaned it until I lifted it and found the whole side 
filled with writing from end toend. If written pre- 
viously it could only be by some prmpelnetio pencil 
which becomes visible when the slate is warmed by 
the hands placed upon it. Chemists will say if such 
a thing can be, for If it be so it ls a complete solution 
of the mystery. But altho the riments tried 
by myself might be so explained, for Í used the slate 
provided b „Slade, it will not explain the in- 
stances of Dr. Carpenter and many others who have 
used their own alates; and this should always be re- 
quired by the visitor. f 

Experience shows that no judgment can be safely 
formed of experiments of any kind upon one trial. 
They must be witnessed under various conditions. 
The very strangeness of the exhibition should make 
us slow to come to an opinion whether what is there 
acen is conjuring or psychological. 

I can only repeat what Dr. Carpenter has stated of 
his own visit,—that I could detect no imposture, nor 
find any explanation, mechanical] or otherwise, either 
o tho writing, the rapping, the floating chairs, or the 

ands, 

But, knowing how a clever conjurer can deceive 
the eye of à stra , [should be reluctant to form 
an opinion until I seen the exhibition twice or 
thrice, ao as to be enabled to keep the eye steadily 
upon the exhibitor, and not upon the phenomena— 
watching what he is doing instead of observing what 
is done,—by which procesa alone can sleight of hand 
be discovered, 

Yours obediently, EDWARD W. Cox, 
Pres. of the Psychological Soctety of Great Britain. 
Canton CLUB, Sept. 18. 


AN OPPORTUNITY LOST. 


Thoughtful men are rapidly coming to the conclu- 
sion that the question of the relation of the public 
schools to religion ought to be permanently settled, 
and on a national basis. Left in its present uncer- 
tain condition, it is a perpetual irritation. Thus, 
that which should be an element of unity, and 2 
ae of homogenelty, is turned into an apple 

Protestants and Catholics are in an endless 
wrangle over it; while Christians make it a battle- 
field for thelr conflicts with Jews and Rationalists, 
It ië evident that the real and vital question is, 
whether we shall maintaln our system of common 
schools, or shall relegate the subject of popular edu- 
cation to private and ecclesiastical control. We can- 
not be mistaken In affirming the unalterable attach- 
ment of the people to the main features of our pres- 
ant system; eo far, at least, as provision is made at 
public expense for the education of all the children 
of the community in the elementary branches. If 
there is any doubt anywhere, it is as to embracing in 
the scheme the higher courses of study, which are 
for the few rather than for the many, and which more 
necessarily involve tuition in disputed branches of 
learning. 

On the supposition, then, that the people will insist 
upon 3 public-school system, let us in- 
quire hoy it is to be made permanent, and to be placed 
upon a fixed and satisfactory basis. So long as fit 
Ja subject, in any fundamental respect, to ordinary 
legislation, it will remain, as at past the sport of 
changeful caprice, or be like a floating cork on the 
waves of popular passion. In the absence of uniform 
legislative prescription for the whole State, every city 
and county now has its own principle, or want of 
principle, in adjusting the religious question, with no 


certainty that the decision will hold good, even there, 
for more than a year. It would be a great gain could 
the State Combtituon have an article so worded as to 
establish a definite rule; for It ls much more difficult 
to change the Constitution than it is to alter a statute. 
There is reason, also, to believe that, after the peo- 
ple had carried out thelr schools enccessfully for sev- 
eral years, ander a rigorous provision in the State Con- 
stitution, the good results would be so manifest that 
no ‘proposal of change would meet with favor, But 
still better would be an article to the same effect in 
the Federal Constitution; for that would give us a 
truly national institution; compelling each State to 
make provision for popular education, without dis- 
crimination as to race, or birth, or creed—a duty 
now greatly neglected 14 y South, —and securing 
uniformity of principle ughout the Union, We 
should then be able to point to an American system, 
Moreover, such an amendment once adopted could 
de changed only by a two-thirds vote of each House 
of Congress, and a cabbage ratification of three- 
fourths of the States. ere would be no doubt of 
its anence, 
at. now must be the essentlal restrictions in such 
a constitutional amendment In order to meet the dif- 
ficulties of our American problem? Precisely two, 
in our judgment. First, there should be a prohibition 
of any State-support of sectarian or denominational 
schools, directly or indirectly. Thie would strike a 
death-blow to the hopes of those of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy, which insists thet the State ought to ap- 
—— funde to support the religous schools of that 
nomination in proportion to the number of their 
children, Doubtless they awalt the looked-for day 
when they can secure a majority in some of the States 
favorable to this project. The proposal must be made 
utterly impracticable in the whole country by a clear 
prohibition in an edacatlonal amendment to the Fed- 
eral Conatitution. Then, secondly, to balance this, 
as a matter of justice to all concerned, and to match 
the existing constitutional prohibition of any “‘eatab- 
Ushment of religion,” there should be a requirement 
that all schools supported by public tax or appropri- 
ations should be strictly secular, allowing no relig- 
lous worship or Instruction. Then our American 
rinciple of non-intervention by the State in relig- 
ous questions would have complete application to 
school as well as to church, and the members of the 
Church of Rome would see that, while refusing to 
sustain Roman Catholic schools, we were not Incon- 
alstently supporting those of another religious char- 
acter. 


And now what prevents the adoption of such a 
comprehensive and wise measure? Simply the fa- 
natical determination of certain zealous rellgioniste, 
who would rather not defeat the Roman Catholic 
scheme than to have their own also precluded. 
Those who bitterly denounce the Roman Catholics 
for their objections to common schools, conducted 
on Protestant Nee, will virtually join hands 
with them in defeating a constitutional amendment 
which would forever render it impossible to ap- 
propriate public funds to the support of sectarian 
and thus of Romish schools. The evidence of this 
appears in the recent action of the United States 
Senate on auch an amendment, which had been rec- 
ommentied by the President, had been introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Mr. Blaine, 
and had been adopted by that body unanimously, 
with the exception of two or three negative votes. 
With such a start as this, everything appeared bope- 
ful; for If the Senate should, with a similar unanim- 
ity, coincide, there could be no doubt that three- 
quarters of the States would ratify it. There seem 
at last to be a prospect of a permanent settlement o; 
thie vexed question. But it le unsafe to count upon 
anything until it is actually done. Human nature 
even in well-meaning men, is very uncertain. And 
so it happened that when the amendment reached 
the Senate a diligent tinkering began in committes, 
and finally it waa so altered that ita father would not 
have known it, to make it stronger bere and weaker 
there, A slight change of phraseology to make the 
prohibition of aid to sectarian schools still more sure 
might have been well, as it would have caused little 
delay if adopted. But the entire recasting of the 
amendment and the adding of numerous clauses, and 
especially of one excluding from the scope of the 
amendment the reading of the Bible in the schools, 
were fatal to success, as must have been foreseen, 
A two-thirds vote of the Senate could not be secured 
for the amendment of the amendment; and sq the 

‘olden opportunity was lost. If we were given to 

criptural analogies we might say that it was another 
instance in which Pilate and Herod became friende 
by striking hands in opposition to good, The origi- 
nal ame ent, as it came from the House, met the 
combined opposition of the Roman Catholic and of 
the Protestant Bible-{n-school party; and the latter 
changed it so as to turn an anti-Catholic triumph 
into a defeat. Let us hear no more from them after 
thia dog-in-the-manger policy of their anxiety to 
keep the Roman Catholics from gaining their end. 
The grandest opportunity of our history to accom- 

lish this very thing was offered to them, and was re- 
jected, unlesa consent should be given at the same 
time to make the conatitutional amendment self. con- 
tradictory by so phrasing it as, first, to forbid the 
support of Roman Catholic schools, and then to 
allow the support of Protestant or Bible-reading 
schools. Chicago Tribune, Sept. 17. 


CASH RECEIPTS, 
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G. F. Briggs, $3.20; Mariage. McKaye, $3.20; Cash, $1.24; 
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0. H. $3.20; J. C. Zismer, ; H. Bedlow, 20; 
W. R. Smalley, 75 conta; Jacob Hoffner $3; Edith W. 
F. 4 35 conta; F. Loeser, $3.39; 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 19, 1876. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No, 231 WASHINGTON STEEBT, BOSTON. 
Tow Office, No. 35 Monros Street: J. T. Fasy, Agent 
and Clerk, All letters should be addressed to the Boston 

00. 

THE INDEX accepts every result of science and sound 
learning, without seeking to harmonize it with the Bible. 
It recognizes no authority but that of reason and right. It 
believes in Truth, Freedom, Progress, Equal Rights, and 
Brotherly Love. 

The transition from Christianity to Free Religion, through 
which the civilized world is now passing, but which it wrr 
little understands, is even more momentous in itself an 
in its consequences than the great transition of the Roman 
Empire from P. m to Christianity. THE INDEX aims 
to make the character of this vast change intelligible in at 
least Its leading features, and offers an opportunity for 
discussions on this subject which find no g place in 
other papers. 

N. B,—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, ù 2 for anytai popia in its columns 
exoopt for his or ber own individual statements. Editorial 
contrioations in very case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
clea desired. Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Franco ELLINGQWOODASBOT,. . . « Editor, 
Ooravics BROOKS FREOTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
LIAN H. SPENCER, Mus, E. D. CHENEY, GEORGE JACOB 

HOLvOAgE (England), Davro H. CLARK, £ditortal Con- 


REMOVAL. 


On and after October 1, 1876, the 
publication office of THE INDEX will 
be No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Office hours will be from 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M, 


A LADY writes from Philadelphia, ordering some 
extra copies of THE INDEX of October 5: “If you 
keep publishing such good campaign documents as 
Mr. Frvtuingham’s ‘Proving and Holding Fast’ and 
‘The New Faith,’ I fear I shall spend most of my 
loose change in buying and disseminating them.“ 


THERE ARE persons 8o dull or so malicious as to 
hold us personally responaible for what our contribu- 
tora say. It ought to be superfluous to repeat that 
whoever writes in THE INDEX stands sponsor for his 
own opinions or statements of fact, and for these 
alone. The editor assumes no responsibility for con- 
tributed writings which ia not imposed on every ed- 
itor by the laws of the land. 

Mes. Besant'’s letter this week gives an exceed- 
ingly interesting narrative of a second attempt to pre- 
vent her from lecturing at Hoyland. Every respect- 
able Christian must be ashamed of a defence of his 
own cause by such means. Mr, Conway has de- 
scribed in the Cincinnati Commercial a previous at- 
tempt of the same sort, with eulogies upon Mrs. Bes- 
ant’s courage in the midst of what he well calls the 
“'Bashi-Bazouks of Yorkshire,” 


Tae LETTER of Mr. L. S. Tyler to the New York 
Tribune, published in our last week's issue, has been 
pronounced a forgery. It is manifestly impossible to 
discover the truth about the connection of Governor 
Hayes with the American Alliance. Too many per- 
sons, on one side or the other, are attempting to de- 
ceive the public. The New York Telegram calls 
upon the Governor to declare the truth himself; but 
it is unlikely that he will speak on the subject. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes thus from Chimney Hollow, 
Colorado: ‘‘Alone, far back in the Rocky Mountains, 
herding cattle, where I seldom see any person, read- 
ing THE INDEX and some other papers, some elgh- 
teen miles from any post-office, indulging in my own 
meditations as profoundly, perhaps, as Volney did 
among his old ruins, feeling a desire to acquire knowl- 
edge and a desire to communicate it to others, I en- 
closa a pitiful mite for a few copies of the ‘Patriotic 
Address.“ They were sent, with many kind wishes 
to the lonely reader. 


Tue six lectures and addresses of Professor Hux- 
ley in this country, including his Buffalo, Nashville, 
and Baltimore addresses, and his course of lectures 
on Evolution at New York, are published all together 
by the New York Tribunein a neat pamphlet, Extra, 
No. 36,“ for twenty-five cents. The wide-spread in- 
terest excited by these lectures, and the replies to 
them with which the ‘pulpit and press are teeming, 
render it a very timely publication, which many of 
our readers would especially value. It must be 
ordered® from the Tribune itself, not from TAE 
INDEX, 


NOTICE, 


On receipt of $3,20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
mame not already on its mall-iat, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase Its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 


represents. 
— ——ß— — 


THE SITUATION. 


The political situation is a most perplexing and em- 
barrassing one to all who believe, as we do most em- 
phatically, in the sacredness of individual human 
rights and in the paramount obligation of govern- 
ment to protect them. The question of the national 
finances is at bottom a question of the property rights 
of individuals, creditors and debtors alike; and 
financial honesty itself is nothing but practical re- 
spect for these property rights. Civil service reform 
is demanded by all good citizens because it is an In- 
dispensable condition of administering the entire gov- 
ernment so as to secure protection for all the righta 
of all the people. The Southern question is at bot- 
tom a question of the protection of the individual 
rights of the people at the Sonth, negroes just as 
much as whites, and whites just as much as negroes; 
and to-day it is the negroes that need this protection 
most. Every day, in our opinion, it becomes clearer 
that, if s “white man’s party“ {a hereafter to control 
the national government or the State governments, 
the monstrous iniquity of such a policy will entail 
monstrous Injustice to the negroes and equally mon- 
atrous disasters to the whole country. And the State 
Secularization question is at bottom nothing but a 
question of the protection of Individual religious 
rights, whether of the orthodox or of the heterodox, 
All these questions turn on fundamental human 
rights, and the duty of society to defend them impar- 
tially; and whoever disregards considerations of hu- 
man rights in his zeal to establish an honest financial 
policy or to reform the ciyil service shows how defec- 
tive is his comprehension, and how shallow hia 
analysis, of the very reforms he desires to accomplish, 

Now we hold that the rights of life and liberty are 
even more sacred than property rights, and tower 
above the latter in their claim to protection. If they 
are endangered, they must be protected first of all. 
There ie no use in splitting hairs over State rights” 
and Constitutional limitations” ; the United States 
area nation, and it is every nation’s duty to protect 
above all things the lives and liberties of all its cit- 
ens. No matter if the citizen le a poor, ignorant 
black man on a Southern plantation: the United 
States must be his defence in the last resort against 
all violations of his right to life and liberty. If the 
Conatitution does not warrant any interference with 
State governments for this purpose, then it must be 
changed ; for a nation which recognizes no obligation 
to protect the lives and liberties of all its citizens is 
no nation at all, and must perish from the earth, 
We care not a straw for the legal technicalities which 
are brought, or may be brought, against this conclu- 
sion; we insist that human rights, and above all the 
rights of the person, are the very things that govern- 
ment exists to protect, and any and all laws should 
be swept out of existence which stand in the way of 
this protection, We insist on the absolute equality 
of all human beings, white or black, rich or poor, 
young or old, orthodox or heterodox, with respect to 
these fundamental rights of life and liberty; and we 
insist on the absolute necessity of the national gov- 
ernment (no matter through what forms or by what 
means, provided they be only efficient) acknowledg- 
ing and performing its duty to protect the rights for 
which it was instituted and alone exists. 

With these convictions, who is not perplexed at 
the present condition of our national politica? The 
Democrats give every indication, as we see things, of 
being a “white man’s party“ still, so far as the South 
is concerned; ita contempt for the human rights of 
the negro seems as cruel and infamous as ever. Fur- 
ther, Its attitude on the financial and the civil service 
questions seems to be thoroughly tricky and in- 
sincere, and to justify the woret auguries of its prob- 
able action on those points, if placed in national con- 
trol; while, as to State Secularization, its paat record 
interpreta Its present studied silence as indicating a 
ruinous subserviency to Roman Catholic schemes. 
On the other hand, the Republican party is now what 
it was In the beginning, a party pledged to the pro- 
tection of black as well as white citizens, and so far 
entitled to the support of every true patriot, On the 
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: financial question, it is somewhat divided and waver- 


ing, yet probably will act at least in the direction of 
a restoration of honest money; on the civil service 
question, it appears just as tricky and lnaincere as the 
Democratic party; while, as to State Secularization, 
it ominonsly threatens the country with action on bo- 
half of Protestant Orthodoxy which will plunge it, 
for a century perhaps, into a religious strife of yearly 
increasing bitterness, to end no man can tell how. 

Such is the situation as we see It. If we confess 
ourself hopelessly perplexed by it, and consciously 
unable to advise any one to vote for either of the two 
great parties which divide between them all the pos- 
sibilities of success next month, we have done all 
that honesty permits. The choice of evils” policy 
is open to all who approve it; we do not. If we did, 
we should vote the Republican ticket. But we can- 
not bring ourself to vote for a positive wrong on the 
plea that some other wrong is still worse. This is 
wofully ‘‘anpractical,”’ perhaps, as so many are swift 
to declare. But we can only give our personal testi- 
mony on behalf of equal individual rights for all, 
whether white or black, male or female, Christian 
or non-Christian, and to declare our conviction that 
property rights are not so sacred as those of life and 
liberty, and the rights of life and outward liberty not 
so sacred as those of conscience and soul-freedom. 
That is why we think the State Secularization ques- 
tion of such overshadowing importance even at this 
early stage of the great impending struggle on that 
issue; it is not because we do not appreciate the vast 
consequence of the other interests at stake, but be- 
cause we see that in the long run all other interests 
must depend on the protection of the equal religious 
liberty of all the citizens. The peril to the secular 
character of the National Constitution, on which all 
religious liberty here depends, Is so subtle and recon- 
dite as not to be visible to the over-confident and 
careless people; yet it is real and imminent. It now 
looks as if the mischief would be sctually accom- 
plished before the people are at all aroused to Its nat- 
ure, and as if nothing but a long tuition in the bitter 
school of experience would ever teach them what a 
priceless jewel they are now carelessly letting slip 
from their grasp. It Is easy to call this cheerfally or 
impatiently the hobby“ of THE INDEX, and pass to 
other thonghts; but Inappreciation changes no facts 
and protects from no evils, In the confusion of Is- 
sues which marks the present Presidential campaign, 
it ls our own duty to point out steadily and falthfully 
this Issue which others overlook, and then to wait 
quietly for the revelations of events. 


JUSTICE, NOT PARTISANSHIP. 


I cannot let a day pass without making at least a 
brief protest against some statements by R. C.“ on 
the Southern question in the last INDEX. He says, 
In reference to the condition of South Carolina, that 
“we have presented to-day the curious paradox that 
every well-wisher of the negro must desire the suc- 
coas at the coming election of the rebel General Wade 
Hampton and the defeat of Chamberlain, notwith- 
standing the latter’s excellent purposes and his at- 
tempts at genuine reform.“ I happen to know a 
good many “well-wishers of the negro,” sincere, 
long-tried, and wise, who certainly have no euch de- 
sire, but deprecate the success of Hampton and his 
party as a dire misfortune to the negro. 

He speaks of the rule of the negro and his fellow- 
scalawag, the carpet-bag white man.“ This fa um- 
just to a good many white men whom, with the old 
Sontherner, it indiscriminately styles carpet-baggers ; 
but it is more unjust to the negroes, whom, as a 
whole, it classes as “scalawags, Of course the 
writer does not mean this, but it Is a piece of care- 
lessness in writing that becomes of the nature of a 
crime. It is the same exasperating injustice that is 
committed by many of the Democratic newspapers in 
South Carolina, that habitually speak of the Legisla- 
ture as a gang of thieves.” Such language helps to 
deepen the color-line, and works mischief. 

He says that the Southern negroes have proved 
themselves “utterly incapable of self-government," 
and that peace and order can only be assured “when 
the Intelligent portion of the community—that is, 
the white race—make and administer the laws.“ 
And he points to South Carolina for illustration. 
Last winter and spring I bad some opportunity for 
studying the political problem in that State, and it is 
my opinion that there, in spite of all the exceptional 
and difficult conditions of the experiment, and the 
disaster and disgrace that have in some respects at- 
tended it, negro-suffrage and negro-government have 
proved a hopefal success. The proof isin the facts 
that each succeeding Legislature has been an im- 
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provement on its predecessor in Intelligence and mo- 
rality, and that the ruling party has been gradually 
sloughing off and rising out of the very evils that 
were the natural consequence of its sudden rise to 
power. I think my friend on further reflection will 
agree with me that what the South wants to insure 
peace and prosperity ls, not government by either 
race as such (there is a large section of the white 
race more ignorant and degraded than the negro), but 
government in which the races shall learn to work 
amicably together, and the rights of all classes shall 
be equally guaranteed and respected. More educa- 
tion and virtue by all means; but they are needed in 
the South by millions of whites as well as blacks. 
W. J.P. 


A CIRCULAR. 


The Secretary of the National Liberal League 
makes the following announcement to the liberal 
public :— 

OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL LIBEBAL LEAGUE, } 
231 Washington St., Boston, Oct. 16, 1876. 

To the numerous liberals who desire to do some- 
thing to aid the Liberal League movement, but who, 
on account of isolation from others of like spirit, find 
it impossible to form a local organization, I would 
any that the best possible ald at present can be ren- 
dered by becoming at once members of the National 
Liberal League. Having the names and addresses of 
all strongly interested liberale enrolled on the Secre- 
tary’s book, it would be easy to communicate with 
the true friends of the movement in all parts of the 
country; and the fact of having such an enrolment 
would give to the movement « greatly increased influ- 
ence with the general public. 

Previous to the National organization, the Local 
Leagues frequently desired to circulate printed mat- 
ter in the shape of tracts, petitions, etc. ; but, because 
no adequate means for such circulation existed, mach 
less was accomplished, gs can readily be understood, 
than could have been accomplished, had there been a 
large list of the friends of State Secularization in ex- 
istence, 

Let every person favoring religious equality for all 
before the law join either a local or the National or- 
ganization, or (better still) both, and the Liberal 
League will soon be a great power for good. 

Since It le assumed that each member is willing to 
give to the cause a little of the necessary pecuniary 
aid, a fee of one dollar for annual membership, or 
twenty-five dollars for life membership, Is required by 
the Constitution. Upon application with fee en- 
closed, together with name and full post-office ad- 
dresa of the applicant, the Secretary is now prepared 
to forward at once certificates of membership, elther 
life or annual, as may be desired. 

Let us all stand and be counted.“ 

R. H. RANNEY, 
Sec) N. L. L. 


The certificates of membership will all be suthen- 
ticated with the beautiful new seal of the National 
Liberal League, embossed on gilt with a surrounding 
circle of scarlet. It represents = spirited group—a 
Catholic Bishop with crosier and mitre, and a Prot- 
estant clergyman in his robe, striying to wrest the 
scales of justice from the hand of Columbia, who, 
draped in the national flag (which is torn by the rade 
grasp of one of the assailants), holds the emblem of 
equal rights out of thelrreach. In the background, 
the National Capitol and a Protestant meeting-honse 
stand at opposite corners, to typify the separation of 
Church and State. This group is encircled with the 
legend, National Liberal League: July 4th, 1870”; 
and the whole seal eloguently speaks to the eye the 
great central ides of the Liberal League movement, 

While the publication of the ‘Patriotic Address” 
and the Report of the Centennial Congress of Lib- 
erals (which has Involved an enormous amount of 
labor and been most vexatiously delayed), together 
with the drafting, debating, and printing of numer 
ous papers, have been in progress, no special efforts 
have been made to increase the individual member- 
ship of the National League. But several persons 
have indicated their strong sympathy with the move- 
ment by making themselves members without delay. 
Besides the one hundred and seventy charter-mem- 
bers (a complete alphabetical list of whom will be 
published in the forthcoming Report of the Centen- 
nial Congress), the following persons have become 
Life Members of the Nationa? Liberal League: 


JACOB Hor TRR R. Cincinnati, O. 
DAVID FrROUSSRV. es Waupun, Wis. 
.F. HGR HOT ed ebe ene Albany, N. T. 
CHAS, A. Gunl EKT... Pulaski, N. Z. 


The following also have made themselves Annual 
Members of the National Liberal League :— 


IVAN PANT... PETT TET Boston, Mass, 
FRANE Rae at * 

EMERSON BENTLEY,.....-.--....- Morgan City, La. 
F. A. ANGELL, s-s- -ssisssrsessoi Passaic City, N. J. 
Di Desen + <r ccessvcacccascsves Charleston, 8. C 
T. W. HIGGUNBON,............000055 Newport, R. I. 
JOHN G. JENRIN• . Denver, Col. 
F. S. NEWELL si. 66. . Boston, Mass. 
B, P. Sr „o e s 60 sd 

Mes. ELLA J. Sr. Jon Nx... Elkhart, Ind. 
Joun C. GRIEUnqN, . en Jacksonville, Ill, 
GILBERT BLLIN os. Chicopee, Mass. 
Joun M. ABNOLD,.........--5: South Boston, Mass, 


All these will probably have received their certifi- 
cates of membership before thie reaches the reader; 
if not, we desire to be informed. And we hope that 
now both lists will be speedily increased. A report 
of new members will be made from time to time in 
THE INDEX; and any one whose name is not report- 
ed in the list next succeeding his application should 
notify us by letter, 

It may be well to state that the certificate of mem- 
bership in the Centennial Congress of Liberals, ex- 
cept for those who were actually present, does not 
give membership in the National Liberal League,— 
the General Centennial Committee, of course, hav- 
ing had no authority to confer it. As there were 
nearly eight hundred persons who signed the applica- 
tion for membership in the Congress, of whom only 
one hundred and seventy could be present, It is hoped 
that the remainder will now at once join the National 
Liberal League. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THE INDEX has already announced the death of 
Benjamin Rodman, of New Bedford, and apoken of 
his Interest in the principles it represents. But of a 
character so marked and faithful as was his, some- 
thing more may well be said, Though considerably 
past seventy years when the Free Religious Associa- 
tion was organized, he welcomed it with the ardor of 
youth, He was an earnest friend and advocate of 
free religion long before the phrase began to be 
spelled with capitals or the free religious movement 
took any general organic shape. Each year until the 
present, when ill-health prevented, he has taken spe- 
cial pains to purchase for free distribution à consid- 
erable number of the Annual Reports of the Associa- 
tion. The same thing he was accustomed to do with 
other Iberal books and pamphlets that attracted his 
attention. Many persons are indebted to him for 
such publications, without, perhaps, in all cases 
knowing from whom they came. A book that spe- 
clally pleased him in these latter years was General 
Hitchcock’s Christ the Spirit. Reading thie book for 
the first time some three years ago, from a copy 
loaned bim by a friend, and finding that it was out 
of print in the market, he secured a new edition by 
agresing with the publisher to pay a portion of the 
cost. 

He was little of a mystic himself, yet this mystical 
book attracted him, probably because of its affinity 
with his Quaker doctrine of the Inner Light, to 
which he gave a very large and liberal Interpretation. 
For Mr. Rodman was born end bred a Quaker, and, 
though for many years he had not been identified 
with the Society of Friends, he was very fond of trac- 
ing his theological ancestry to George Fox. Fox was 
one of his heroes whom he never ceased to admire 
and never outgrew. In the great division that took 
place among the Quakers in this country fifty years 
ago, he and other members of his family warmly es- 
poused the liberal side, maintaining that this was 
true Quakerism. But they were outnumbered by the 
Orthodox in the New Bedford meeting and were dis- 
owned. To one of this group of freethinking Quak- 
ers—Mary Rotch, s woman of great strength of in- 
telligence and character,—I heard Ralph Waldo Em- 
arson, a few weeks since, express his own large per- 
sonal indebtedness for mental stimulus, In his pul- 
pit-days Mr. Emerson spent considerable time in 
New Bedford, presching in the Unitarian Church 
there, and was often a guest at her house. Previous 
to this time most of these liberal Quakers had con- 
nected themselves with the Unitarian Society, at the 
advent of Rey. Orville Dewey as its minister, in 1823. 
Mr. Rodman was one of this number, and ever after- 
ward was counted a member of the latter society,— 
popularly called Unitarian, but legally entitled 
“First Congregational’; but none the less did he 
consider himself a good Quaker, after the order of 
Fox and Penn. It was one of his common sayings 
that the whole world is turning Quaker.“ Neither 


by temperament nor conviction could he be a danom- 
{national man. His religious sympathies were too 
broad, his demand for liberty of thought too thorough 
for that. To the last he retained his interest in new 
fields of inquiry, Seldom do we find men keeping so 
much of their youthful enthusiasm for ideas through 
maturity and into old age. 

Mr. Rodman had a vigorous and athletic nature, 
physically and mentally. He was as vigorous In ex- 
pression as he was Intense in conviction, and often 
became impassioned and boisterous in speech. He 
could dislike with as much fervor as he liked, and 
was in danger of not doing full justice to an oppo- 
nent. There was with him no concealing of opin- 
fons for the sake of suavity of social intercourse. 
But this plain and sometimes bitter speaking had its 
root in the utter sincerity and robustness of his 
moral nature, which could brook no flattery nor 
shams. He was no diplomat. Yet he was respectad 
for thorough honesty, for his uprightness and doton- 
rightness In all his business affairs as in matters of 
opinion. In hia earlier years, becoming embarrassed 
in business, he went to prison at the instance of am 
importunate creditor, though plenty of friends of- 
fered the financial help requisite to prevent it 
But he took the ground that the law, as it then was 
in Massachasetts, was very unjust, since the rick 
man, with numerous friends of wealth and social po- 
sition, could easily escape !mprisonment for debt, 
while the poor man, having no such relief, would be 
thrown into jail; and so he resolutely refused the 
proffered ald and took his place in the debtor’s cell. 
While there he wrote a pamphlet entitled A Valce 
from Prison,“ on the aubject of the law concerning 
debt, which helped to awaken public sentiment on 
the matter and was instrumental in securing better 
legislation. At one time he was a State Senator, 
and at another a member of the Governor’s Council. 

With all hie plainness and bluntness of speech, his 
sympathies were quick, and he was genuinely bener- 
olent, There was no stint in his giving for the ob- 
jects in which he believed. It was a pleasure to ge 
to him to solicit ald for any such object, —or rather 
to suggest, for solicitation was not necessary. In 
such cases there were no excuses to hold beck his 
ready hand. To the poor and unfortunate he was « 
stanch friend. Not many knew how much he was 
doing to befriend the needy. Only by accident did 
his family discover many of his generosities. His ex- 
tensive and pleasant grounds, once quite ont of town, 
had become nearly surrounded by a factory village 
and the dwellings of the poorer class of people. Wet 
no gate barred free access to them. Poor, worn wom- 
en came to alt under the shade of his trees and enjoy 
his flowers and fruits, and children played upon his 
lawns. He had let it be understood, without any 
public notice, that children were especially welcome 
there on Sunday, and 1 have seen flocks of them 
there from the neighboring tenement houses on s 
plessant Sunday afternoon, behaving with perfect 
propriety, yet freely enjoying themselves. Once om 
directing my attention to them he called them his 
Junday-school; and sometimes he would go out and 
talk with them. The following anecdote of his be- 
nevolence has recently come to my knowledge; am 
Orthodox gentleman was inquiring of one who knew 
him better, what were Mr, Rodman’s religious views, 
and looked grieved and sober on hearing the answer, 
as if for one holding such views there could be little 
hope In respect to the future world. An old Scotch 
weaver, who was standing by and heard the conversa- 
tion, thereupon broke in: “I don’t know where Mr. 
Rodman went to church nor what he believed; but I 
know that between 1861 and 1865 there were a half- 
dozen good milch cows in his barn, and that the 
great bulk of their milk was distributed among the 
poor; and I would rather have that as a passport to 
heaven than all the creeds.” 

For several years our friend has led a retired and 
quiet life, enjoying his rural home and his favorite 
books, and the correspondence still kept up with old 
friends; and thus with cheerful serenity he has 
awaited the great change, which now, after nearly 
eighty-two years of brave living, has quietly and 
beautifully come to him, W. J. P. 


CUBRBENT EVENTS. 
BY B. d. 


A great deal of the political talk of the week has of 
course referred more or less directly to the result of 
the elections in Ohio and Indiana. Most politicians 
hoped that the result in these States would 
the existence of a very decided change of public sen- 
timent in favor of one or the other of the two 
parties; and the actual reault—a small majority for 
the Democrats in Indiana, and s small majority for 
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the Republicans in Ohio—is, therefore, satlafactory 
to nelther party, as it goes to show that if many peo- 
ple have lost confidence in the Republican party, 
they have not transferred that confidence to the 
Democratic party. It leaves, aleo, the ultimate re- 
sult in November still in doubt, and gives promise of 
one of the closest contests of the present generation. 


With reference to the ultimate result of the con- 
test, we venture to t the following calculation 
of probabilities, hike if not correct, 


as at least 
been carefully made, and is not affected by any 
known political bias. As States reasonably certain to 
vote for Hayes, we set down Pennsylvania, Ohio, II- 
Mmols, Iowa, Kaneas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, and Colorado; these 
east 154 electoral votes. As States equally certain to 
vote for Tilden, we put down Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgis, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
Virginia, and West Virginia; these cast 140 electoral 
votes. Of States which, whatever the probabilities 
with regard to them, may yet be claimed as donbtful, 
we can name only New York (35 votes), New Jersey 
(9 votes), South Carolina (7 votes), Indiana (15 votes), 
and Oregon (3 votes); and of these Oregon and New 
Jersey are conceded to Tilden by the National Re- 
blican Committee, and it is hardly possible that 
Ealana will reverse in November her last week's 
choice. Now, remembering that there are 369 elec- 
toral votes in all, 185 necessary for a choice, It 
je evident, if the above division be correct, that Til- 
den can be elected only by New York and 
one at least of the three States, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Bonth Carolina; and that he will carry one of these 
three, at least, is decidedly probable. On the other 
hand, althoagh Hayes might be elected withont New 
York, this.result could be reached only by his suc- 
cess in New Jersey, Indiana, and South Carolina, 
and that he will carry these three is not very prob- 
able. The ultimate result, therefore, seams to de- 
pend entirely upon the vote of New York, which is 
claimed with equal éarnestness by both les, with 
the probabilities, in our opinion, decidedly in favor of 
Tilden. The above calculation, let it be understood, 
is based upon appearances to-day ; it is not that which 
we should have presanted three weeks ago, and may re- 
to be changed, therefore, before the November 
on. 


The Democrats of Massachusetts have decided that 
the Republicans shall not reap all the glory of bad 
nominations, those of the eleventh district having 
last week nominsted Mr. Chester W. Chapin for 
Congress. Mr. Chapin is President of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad, and some of our readers will re- 
member him as one to whom we referred several 
times some months ago when e eog. of the sh 

ices connected with the Ware River Railroad. 

Ə then expressed an opinion—which, by the way, 
we have since met with no good reason to 
that a proper sense of bonor on the part of Mr, 
Chapin or his most influential supporters would re- 
galt in his immediate resignation as a member of 
Congress. Mr. Chapin's record in Congress has not 
been a brilliant one, and hia Ware River affair proves 
that he is one of the men who, If the Democrats 
should obtain control, would be mixed up in all 
future Credit Mobiller and kindred enterprises. We 
trust ree that all Democratic papers which 
have exbiblted righteous indignation at the spectacle 
of Blaine’s railroad doings will not forget that Mr. 
Chapin is a man who deserves to receive similar at- 
tention. 


The South Carolina Democrats are determined to 
elect Wade Hampton at all hazards, and they have 
oar best wishes for thelr success, although some of 
their methods of gaining votes are nhquestionably 
dishonorable, and are paralleled only by the action of 
the national administration toward its employés. 
Ahir are giving the negro to understand that future 
employment and consequent bread and butter will 
depend upon the transfer of the negro’s allegiance to 
the Democratic party. Democratic butchers, and 
bakers, and candlestick-makers are advertising thelr 
wares in the South Carolina newepapers, and ít ia 
evident that all white Republicans are to be put, if 
they are not already, under a social ban. We have 
no desire to attempt to justify these ngs, but 
pions Republicans who are grieved at their appear- 
ance must have forgotten that human nature is not 
angelic nature, and that ten years of subjection to ig- 
Rorant n would not be likely to develop the 
purest methods of political action, 


This last fact seems to have been forgotten by Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison, who writes to the Boston 
Journal a long letter fall of praise of Governor 
Chamberlain, to whom the letter is addressed, and 
overflowing with the rhetorical platitudes with which 
the speeches of the old anti-slavery agitators were 
wont to abound. Mr. Garrison suggests no plan of 
alleviation of the miseries under which South 
Carolina has so long suffered, and hardly, in fact, rec- 
ognlzes their existence. The letter shows that its 
suthor has learned nothing from the political events 
which have taken place since the war, and that his 
work as s reformer was really finished at the time of 
his retirement from the Anti-Slavery Society, 


Mr. Wendell Phillips is another gentleman whose 
expressions are beginning to be interesting because of 
their fantastic resemblance to genuine satire, carried 
to such an extent at times, that, apart from their con- 
nectlon, It would be easy to mistake them as inten- 
fionally sarcastic. Thus, last Thursday evening, in 
Boston, In the course of a lyceum lecture having the 


uliar and incomprehensible title of “The Holy Al- 
iance—Rum and the South,“ he stated that amon 
the real observers and helpers in the present cristae 
were Blaine and Boutwell, Morton and Butler; and 
among the real impediments were Charles Francle 
— the Boston press, and the civil-service re- 
ormers. 


The Rev. Dr. Talmage, a sensational preacher of 
Brooklyn, with many attributes of the clerical moun- 
tebank, has been guilty of a precious bit of rascality, 
reported, first, we eve, in the New York World. 
Talmage was editer of the Christian at Work, and 
under contract to give to the publishers of the paper 
thirty days’ notice of any Intention to retire from its 
management. Bearing in mind that hie publishers 
had received no intimation of any intention to retire, 
the Boston Journal thus reports Talmage’s neat little 
ex of last week: The paper was duly made up on 

onday and ready for the press, The Doctor came 
to the office late in the evening, when the publisher 
and clerks had all gone home, and required the fore- 
man to take out an editorial and Insert in ita place, 
‘Good by, old friends,’ announcing his retirement 
and future connection with the Chicago Advance. 


At the same time he placed on the last page a flaming 


advertisement of the Adsance. He went to the 
printers and ordered them to commence printing and 
work all night, a thing unprecedented.” During the 
course of the following day the publishers discovered 
what had been done; the edition was suppressed, and 
a new edition prepared and sent to the enbscribers 
some twelve hours or more behind time. We are ac- 
quainted with some people, who, when et receive 
Information of this plous trick, will be IIkely to ask 
the followihg questions: (1) Will the Chicago Ad- 
vance continue to employ a man who is capable of the 
above-described act? and (2) will the Baptist denom- 
ination, to which the reverend harlequin belongs, al- 
low him to remain in full fellowship as a representa- 
tive of its theology and morality? 


Another clerical mountebank, the Rey. Henry 
Morgan, of Boston, in a Sunday discourse upon 
“Samson,” whom be considered as typical of Butler, 
furnishes the following paraphrase of a passage of 
Scripture, which we quote without comment: “And 
there was a great gathering in the Seventh District, 
and they sald, ‘Send for Benjamin that he may make 
us sport.’ And when amin appeared all the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, the Seers and Sight-seers 
did laugh and shout, for they said, ‘Now we shall 
have sport! And Benjamin came and spake rey pe 
to them, and told them that he was eminently fitte 
to represent them in the councils of the nation, and 
furthermore that he was no coy maiden, but like 
unto a widow that knoweth what she wanted. And 
the sa ing furnished sport to Benjamin's enemies 
ever after. 


Quite a remarkable auction sale took place the 
other day in Boston—that of a small old psalm-book, 
known as the pag Psalm Book, The book was 
printed in Cambridge, Massachusetts, In 1640, and 
was the first book printed in America, It was orig- 
inally the property of the Rev. Richard Mather, 
grandfather of the famous Cotton Mather, and was 
given by the latter to his friend, the Rey. Thomas 
Prince. Prince bequeathed it, ther with the 
rest of his library, to the Old South Church. Some 
of the deacons of the Old South exchanged it for 
some antique books belonging to Dr. Shurtleff, but 
after his death endeavored to regain posseasion of it, 
ati the ground, we believe, that they had no right to 

ve the book away, and had only loaned it to Dr, 

hurtleff. A suit brought for the recovery of the 
book by the Old South was decided recently, by the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in favor of Shart- 
leff’s heirs, by whom the book has just been sold. 
The first bid was $100, the next „ and the last 
$1025, at which sum the book was purchased by Mr. 
8. 8. Ryder, a Providence bookseller. 


* affairs 5 „* and fer sige have medy but 
e progress tow a peacefal settlement during 
the week, The Porte is quite willing to accept a five 
or alx months’ armietice, upon certain conditions. 
These conditions, It is reported, are acceptable to 
nearly all the powers, with the very important excep- 
tion of Russia. No battle of importance has taken 
place, and, with regard to the future, speculation ia 
almost useless. s 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MES. ANNIE BESANT, 


Lonpon, Oct. 1, 1876. 

As I have often spoken of our propagandist labors, 
it may interest American friends to hear somewhat 
of the rougher side of our work,—a side not yet quite 
unknown among us, although more seldom seen than 
it was some years ago. Some few weeks since, ata 
colliery village named Hoyland, I met with a very 
2 crowd, who, led and directed by a primitive 
Methodist minister, named Hebblethwaite, and two 
very low Irish Orangemen, endeavored to stop me! 
lecture (an effort in which they failed, for I delive: 
it in spite of them), and mobbed me afterwards. At 
the A of the present week, our President and 
myself fell among thieves.” At a very tory and 
religious town, the Town Hall had been refused to 
secularist lecturers by the tory Mayor and St sabes 
tion, and no other hall was to be had. Congleton 
seemed a shut door, and we made up our minds to 
see if It could not be opened. So some good friends 
there, Mr. and Mrs, Elmy, looking about for a place 
where lecturing would be possible, found a large up- 
pa room in an old mill, capable of holding about six 

andred persons. This they engaged, and printed 


and posted bills which announced that, being refused 
the use of the Town Hall, the Pro ive Club had 
taken this room for the delivery of two lectures by 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant. We 
— res ro went down on Monday last, and took up 
our abode with the Elmys, thinking no evil. Mr, 
Bradlaugh was to lecture on the Monday night, and 
we quietly strolled down to the room—distant about 
a mile and a balf,—and were surprised, on our arrival 
there, to be greeted with hooting and shouta, It was 
the beginning of sorrows! The room was crowded. 
An extempore platform had been fitted up, on which 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the chairman, Benjamin Elmy 
took their places, Mrs. Elmy and m a 

on one of the front benches. A child was brought 
to be named, and this was done in perfect quiet. e 
chairman made a short speech, and then Mr. Brad- 
laugh commenced his lecture. Very soon It became 
apparent that 1 had been made for pre- 
venting its delivery. A number inside were noisy, 
and ontside a tremendous dincommenced. Hooting, 
shouting, pops howling, made an indescribab: 
uproar, and as the lecturer quietly went on, dominat- 
ing the nolse outside by his powerful voice, and by 
reproach and threat reducing the inside disturbers to 
meskness, the attack became more vicious. Stones 
came fn at the windows, — the shivered 
in every direction, and one rather heavy miseile, fung 
from inside the room, struck me somewhat hard on 
the head. Spite of all, the lecture was delivered, and 
an hour’s discussion took place. But when Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmy, Mr. Bradlaugh and myself, issued into 
the street, we found a pleasant pspectacie,—a large 
crowd, clearly bent on mischief, who, having failed 
to prevent the lecture, were determined to mob the 
ecturers. For that long mile and a half they fol- 
lowed us, swearing, carsing, with Intervals of San- 
key’s ‘Bafe in the arms of Jesus,“ the chorus bel 
emphasized by occasional showera of mud. Mr. Brad- 
laugh occasionally turned and drove them back, but 
they always returned, running away like the cowards 
they were when he faced them, but coming forward 
again as we walked on. Not for one half-minnote did 
the din cease, and when we reached the house the 
surrounded it until midnight in the same fashion. 
tory county magistrate li opposite came out and 
stood at his gate, without making any effort to check 
the uproar, and the magistrate’s clerk urged the chil- 


dren on. The iceman was similarly inactive, 
and Mr. Bradleagh as reported his conduct to the 
Home Secre 8 


The following night things were even worse. The 
lecture began at eight In the eyening, and the crowd 
outside the Elmys began to gather two hours pe 
viously. This time we drove down, to avoid the long 
walk, and, as we started, we were saluted with s 
shower of stones, some too heavy to be pleasant. At 
the entrance to the room the crowd was dense and 
uproarious, and inside it waa soon seen that an organ- 
ized attempt to break the meeting was to be made. 
Eight men came in, soon after the lecture com- 
menced, one of whom was a man named Burbery, 
who Is spoken of In a Manchester paper as a well- 
known wrestler, and who has many cups won at 
athletic contests, I went on with my lecture for 
some time in very fair order, the interruption being 
slight and easily checked, till some one shouted, 
“Tarn her out,” the arent signal for the row. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who was in the chair, intimated that 
any one who refused to be quiet would have to go out, 
and instantly this man Burbery jumped up and chal- 
lenged Mr. Bradlangh to put him out. Mr. Brad- 
laugh quietly answered that he had not addressed 
him, but that he must be quiet or else go. Mr. Bur- 
bery defied him, and Mr. Bradlaugh stepped from 
the platform, Mr. Burbery flinging himself on him. It 
was clear in a moment that he was a practised wreat- 
ler, as he endeavored to throw his antagonist. Mr. 
Bradlaugh preferred, however, to go down on the top 
of him, and, as their champion fell underneath, there 
was a general rush. Christians are chivalrous, and it 
was one against many. One big fellow was a 
blow at Mr. Bradlaugh as Burbery was wrestling with 
him, but this was ogres by the only blow our Pres- 
ident struck, fall on the man’s breast, knocking him 
back, and he then, through the crowd, pushed Bur- 
bery on. Three times the two men went down, Mr. 
Bradlaugh each time simply kneeling on his an 
nist, as lightly as he could the two first times, heavily 
the third, as Burbery essayed kicking, and after that 
the champion wrestler was meek, Mr. Brad- 
laugh handed him over to the police, returned to the 
platform, ordered the people to be quiet and sit down, 
and the lecturer to finish her lecture. This I accord- 
ingly did, and there was no more disturbance. We 
had a short and very orderly discussion, and the 
meeting then broke up. The crowd was again ont- 
side, and behaving in its Christian way, and most un- 
fortunately one of the finta struck Mrs. Elmy just 
over the eye, raising a large bruise, The remainder 
rattled harmlessly against the cab, The hooting 
crowd at Mr. Elmy’s was lively as ever, and, tired of 
the uproar, Mr. Elmy and Mr, Bradlaugh went out 
with a horsewhip and scattered them in every direc- 
tion, at last reducing them to yells in the far dis- 
tance. 

I had not imagined it possible that, even amb; 
Christians, so brutal and generally offensive a mo 
could be gathered against infidele, The only satis- 
faction in the affair was our complete success in pull- 
ing through the two lectures and discussions as an- 
nounced. The more decent Christians of Congleton 
of course disavow that they had anything to do with 
the disturbance ; but they are really responsible for it. 
In the first place the ignorant among the penple only 
tried to stop the lectures, and they did, after their 
fashion, just what the Mayor and Corporation did in 
theirs; the spirit 1 identical. Then the mob (con- 
sisting chiefly of young lads and girls rom fourteen 
to twenty years of age) was organized and directed, 
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and we heard afterwards of the instructions they had 
received. One man, a Methodist leader, was identi- 
fied as one of the mud-throwers by s woman to whom 
he was known. Christians make a fatal mistake in 
imagining that wea of this description really 
serve their cause. ey only disgrace it, and disgust 
decent people, The day has gone by for the use of 
violence, Of old, when the Church was strong, she 
ruled by such means, and the nations crouched un- 
der her rod; now, she only makes herself ridiculous 
by such proceedings, although it ie instructive to 
note that the power, not the will, is wanting to exer- 
cise the old cruelty, 


Communications. 


“PANATYOISM OF UNBELIEF.” 


EDITOR oF THE InpEX:— 

The Tribune heade with the title, “The Fanaticism 
of Unbelief,’’ an editorial censuring Mr. Conway for 
having, as it says, reported at second-hand concern- 
ing Miss Harriet Martineau—'‘that, questioned 
on her death-bed as to her belief in immortality, she 
answered by a blunt and epigrammatic disavowal of 
any such expectation for herself.“ Mr. Conway’s 
communication, which is to the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, ia given in the last INDEX, from which it ap- 
pears that Miss Martineau’s answer was: I have no 
Teason to believe in another world. I have had 
enough of life in one, and can see no good reason 
wh et Martineau should be ted.“ 

what was uttered by Miss Martineau was unrea- 
sonable, the statement of it was not improper on that 
account, though it should afford to some person o 
portunity to show it to beso. At the worst, it 
only show that sensibie people may fall into vagaries 
as well as say sensible things. If, in reporting it, 
Mr. Conway had affected great horror at what the 
Tribune considers the absurdity or the impropriety of 
it, then it ice here been all right, But what 
claim has the to enjoin upon the rest of the 
world the same appreciation which it chooses to en- 
tertain of the value of a 1 of the truth or 
falsity of which no possible evidence can be given? 
Rather should it be considered that the habit of as- 
serting that to be true which cannot be proved to be 
6o, tends to subserviency, untruthfalness, and 
eral demoralization, and that the acceptance of — 
maa prescribed without f leads to habitual indif- 
ference as to the di on between truth and false- 
hood. In matters which are not susceptible of proof, 
courtesy may require the largest and the most patient 
toleration even of absurdity; but it is not t or 
modest for any man to prescribe his particular view 
asarule for the rest of the world, or to doubt that 
humanity at large has a Septi of sympathy, a 
breadth of experience, where that is possible, and a 
reach of thought not to be despised in com 
with his favorite system of mere speculation, So far 
as practical utility is concerned, there le a standard 
— * less apparent of truth 2 2 The 
mor aw, BS necessary, ete „ 2 versal, 
claims the obedience of all mankind, and all are in- 
terested in the mutual observance of It. But the 
moral law is concerned with actual facts and matters 
capable of positive proof rather than with things of 
mere speculation; nor can it be treated as applicable 
to these latter without danger of grievous ca, 
He who teaches that it is right to steal, and thus en- 
courages theft, is an enemy to society; but he who 
thinks that the planet Jupiter is, or that it is not, in- 
habited, or who thinks t his conscious existence 
will, or that it will not, be perpetuated in another 
world, after existence In thie has ceased, has surely a 
right to his opiniom, and mankind are interested in 
putting down by proper means the social or political 
tyranny which would interfere with that right. 

The justice of the Tribune's claim of occu cja the 
very foremost position among American pub le Fan 
nals will hardly be rendered the more apparent by ita 
advocacy of dogmas by Its editor, and resting 
on mere conjecture, as imcontrovertibly true. One 
man’s acceptance through faith of such a dogma af- 
fords to another no N or even mption, of 
the truth of what is thus adeepted. Therefore, such 
things are out of place in 1 claiming to en- 
lighten mankind, and asserting its claim to general 
approval on that ground. Prejudice, as such, ig- 
mores reason, which is the groundwork of argument, 
and reason, which can opérat only by virtue of con- 
victions and apprehensions of truth ady acquired, 
le silent where prejudice la made the ndwork of 
logic. If the assertion of truth bas the air of absur- 
dity to those whose prejudice stands in the way of its 
nro gag the fault is not with those who assert the 
trath, but with those who, from ill-regulated mental 
action or want of adequate Information, are incapa- 
ble of recelying It. Indeed, many who are accus- 
tomed to read the Tribune cannot be Indifferent to 
the danger it incars of ha the merit of its ser- 
vices ln the difusion of useful knowledge obscured 
and confpromised by ita advocacy of dogmas reating 
on faith, so-called, or vagrant speculation. It was 
no longer ago than the last month that the Tribune 
made thie announcement: What the world needs 
just now le, not simply scholars, Wiitérateurs, or che- 
ologlans, but men on fire with the message given 
them to deliver, men absolutely constrained to their 
work by the love of Christ.“ This is the technical ac- 
ceptance and approval of the principle of sectarian ser- 
vitude, It le at least charitable to consider that the 
imputation of fanaticism on occasion of the plain 
and simple statement of an interes’ fact could 
come with sincerity or good grace only from the fa- 
naticism really prevailing somewhere else than with 
Mr. Conway. 

What is natural and true is a more Important ques- 


tion than what is fashionable, unless Nature can be 
improved upon by fashion. Without attempting to 
do justice to what is judicious and unexceptionable 
In the editorial refe to, itis no more than fair to 
say that, although the Tribune does not say 80 in 
terme, yet in advocating a system understood to be 
supernatural it would seem to agree with Rev. Dr. 
Bellows in thinking that Nature can be Improved 
upon. 

The quotation in the last INDEX from Rey. Dr. 
Bellows is as follows: The ground alike of Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian Christianity ls that the religion of 
Jesus has an anthority lar to itself; established 
and vindicated historically, that it ig a permanent re- 
ligion, destined to universal sway; that it cannot be 
improved, and that essential changes in it are f 
away from the truth. No mak a lesa claim 
than this can be called a revealed religion, or an ab- 
solute religion, or be at anything less than a dipad- 
vantage as compared even with natural religion,” 
There ls in this a confusion of ideas, to say the least, 
Here religion is admitted to be l and subject 
to necessity of natural conditions, and yet the words 
imply that natural religion is so very im that 
any one of several other religions, which of course 
must all be artificial, may be far superior toit, At this 
rate, we must not be surprised if we hear before long 
of some newly-invented magnetism or chemistry, far 
superior to that which is natural. If religion has 
anything in it of the nature of moral virtue, It would 
seem plain enough that all real and substantial relig- 
fon must be natural, and that consequently all that 
comes in to set it aside and supply its place must be 
false and spurious. If what is claimed to be religion 
has in it nothing of the nature of moral virtue, and 
especially if It despairs of the very principle of human 
virtue and ignores it, then it is plain enough that 
the lees we have of such pretended religion, the bet- 
ter. It is something else than the of reason, or 
piety, or modesty to pretend that the supposed Divine 

and which conductas and energizes Nature’s law has 
“been seen to have become, in the progrese of time, 
more and more skilful by practice, or that others 
— graciously stepped in and perfected the crade 
work of the ty. If thie ls the drift of our 
reverend doctors and our preaching public journal- 
ists, they ought to be careful how they wander be- 
yond the limita of thelr special sphere, lest they be 
eet down as more ignorant of divine things than some 
of our pietistic Senators, In proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, lately showed ves to be 
of contemporaneous history and of the legitimate 
functions of civil government. 
CHARLES COLLINS. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa., Aug. 31, 1876. 
OO ot — —gęt.:ͤ 


THE DBEOAY OF SUPERSTITION. 
ONTARIO, Sept. 17, 1876. 


Ep. INDEX: 

Sir,—It is, I believe, a fact that the terrors of future 
punishment are now less frequently referred to in 
our pulpits than they used to be, and that the term 
“Hell” is rarely mentioned. If this be true, as I 
belleve it is, may we not look forward to the ds 
when this terrible of the Orthodox faith 
be entirely cast aside as no longer the belief of either 
cl or people? 

ere have been periods in when the feroc- 
{ty of men could not be restrained by the Church 
except by appeals to their fears. The 2 of 
barbarians to Southern Europe from the North, at 
various periods, imposed upon the Church the most 
difficult task she ever had to perform; and any means 
in her power to employ to b these hordes under 
subjection, would be, perhaps, justifiable. Goth and 
Visigoth might be cowed by the prospect of retribu- 
tion, presented to his i tion by a vivid descrip- 
tion of Hell; and if this oral description were not 
sufficient, the Church might add, by the resources of 
art, such re ntations as would bring before the 
eyp of the barbarian the scane and the victim, The 
hurch knew well the value of art either to kindle 
devotion or to ereite terror. 

Is it not a matter of surprise that a dogma so repul- 
sive to reason should haye held Ita place so long, and 
particnlarly in these when science and intelli- 
gence are 20 W d ? May not one cause 
of Its longevity be that the dogma never probab! 
nec any strong, active off For the min 
would instinctively recoil from it, and unconsciously 
reject the justice of so terrible a punishment. John 
Stuart Mill says, In one of his UMOUS essays, 
that nobody except a hypo c here and there 
ever really believes that he is in any very serious 
danger of incurring these punishments," 

The effect of thia dogma in the present day, would 
be to repel rather than attract; to excite terror and 
hostility rather than admiration and love. Horrible 
as this doctrine la, and incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a benevolent and just Creator, It is not with- 
out an effort that a man bred in Christianity can con- 
fidently reject It; but when, however, he has arrived 
at this a the love of truth, his aim and his 
gulde, will induce him to proceed farther, until he has 
embraced, in his review, the whole Christian scheme. 

What tends mach to pepsine onr ignorance and 
superstition la our unwillingness to examine the 
grounda of those doubts which must occur to every 
man of any intelligence as to the truth and authen- 
ticity of doctrines taught us from childhood, as 
axioms not to be questioned. 

The shackles in which our minds were so early 
bound are, however, day by day, becoming lighter; 
and as the liberating process advances, so will our 
hesitation become lese and less operative, until at 
last we shall find it to be an imperative duty to in- 
vestigate for ourselves, and not to content ourselves 
with what interested and paid expounders so dog- 
matically teach us as truth. 

I. Fovnarson, M.D. 


MARTYES WANTED, 


We need martyrs. Bae is venal and without 
the enthusiasm of truth. The faith of decaying 
religion has lost its grip, and Obristians are no 
longer able to stop the mouths of lions or infidels. 
But they are making a desperate effort at present to 
A the ninth century . The 
urch has not yet glven u e hope of recovering 
its 22 power. 2. emnin Ag a Kg as toa Protes- 
tant, Is atruggling to regain au ty; and both are 
working earnestly to secure thelr ends. The Liberal 
element which opposes both Catholic and Protestant, 
ia doing very little to thwart their 8 Scepti- 
cism lacks enthusiasm. In its eye evolution will do 
the whole work; so it lumps the job and lets the 
world wag on. A good fat martyr at the stake 
yond do — ag org just RET, h seem 5 
me, than anything e © are, as a 
too indifferent about the pu principles of fibe A 
We are asleep while our foes are awake and qui 
undermining the very ground on which we stand. 
Why should God's name be pat In the Constita- 
tlon? To honor him.” How do you know it will 
honor him? How do you know but that it will ais- 
honor him? The on has lived one hundred 
years without the name of any God in the Constitu- 
tion, and the country has prospered; whence the 
necessity now of injecting therein some deific name? 
Has It come to that, that the Creator must have his 
name engraven on everything? If it ls essential that 
the Delty have a name on the charter of our liberties, 
which name ahall we putthere? Shall it be Brahma 
or eet Krishna or Christ? Buddha or Mo- 


If thia constitutional recognition of Delty 
such great merit, it is remarkable that the Southern 
Confederacy should fail when their Conatitution 
pity, acknowledged him, and professed allegiance 
to 


It io painful, indeed, to ses how many good 

can be du by the specious arguments t 
Constitutio: speech, free religion or me 
religion, a free press. I would be charitable, 
but I cannot belleve the agitators in this movement 
are elther oligos, Sr ek or just. They mum 
be aware of the fact that euch amendmenta as have 
bean II would be no amendment to the Con- 
stitution, but its overthrow. W. S. BELL. 
NRW BEDFORD, Mass. 


AUSTIN KENT. 


It is fit that something more than a desultory 
allusion to the demise of this pioneer in the cause of 
freethought should be made. 

Here was a man, for long years a cripple, devoted 
to the diffusion of principles which had as their end 
and alm the promotion of liberal views. 

He was of an intellect of no common 
order. His many works and communications, which 
from time to time made their appearance in the 
Investigator, THE INDEX, and I doubt not other 
pepee of the liberal school, are sufficient proof and 

dence of this. Hé always manifested a kind and 
courteous spirit. 

From what I have been able to learn, his bodily 
infirmities wore borne in a spirit of patience and for- 


bearance. 

We shall all mise his familiar worde in our papers. 
One by one the fathers of Liberaliem are p off 
the stage of action. It is to be hoped that 
ara those who may fill their places. The times 
for workers in the cause, especially ne the upholders 
of Christian views are uniting their forces to put 
those who endeavor to disseminate — which 
make for the common geod of the republ 

Let us all do our . in this good work, and thus 
emulate the example of our d friend, Austin 


Kent. ours res) A 
Epwin H. BARTLETT. 
SoUTH DARTMOUTH, Mass., Oct. 3, 1876. 


THE USE OF A PRIEST, 
ROCHESTER, N. T., Sept. 18, 1876. 
Ep. INDEX: 


Dear Sir,—A Unitarian friend once told me of a 
little anecdote which I think is too good to lose, and 
none the worse for being literally true. 

His female domestic so often used the term hough 
vinan, Mother of God,” as to annoy him, Altho 
he did not make a practice of trying to unsettle any 
person’s religious faith, he felt compelled for once to 

3 har as . 5 me = 

è Virgin Mary?“ * was prompt reply. 
“Did God make his own mother?’ was next ask 
This was evidently a *; but after Ar 
few moments, she replied, “I don’t know how 
conid be, but the pralst says it is so,” But, 
Bridget,“ said he, u need not believe all that the 
priest tells you.” Bhe quickly replied with evident 
sincerity, “Faith! and sure, what Ís the use of hsv- 
ing a praist lf you anes believe all he tells you ?' 

ours 


Xr Epw. Lure. 


Rox xis rs believe in religious liberty for countries 
like the United States, in which they are in the 
3 In other countries, however, like Austria, 
where ney have ruled for ages, they will not conceda 
an inch of freedom unless they are compelled. Tha 
Missionary Herald states the tion of the mission- 
aries of the American Board In Austria thus: They 
can enter no pulpit; they can held no public servies 
to preach the Gospel they cannot even occupy a room 
for a Bible-reading or lecture unless official leave ts 
given by the authorities; they cannot sell, or give 
away, or even loan, a tract without risking the penal- 
ties of the law.” 
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Advertisements. 


THE PATRONAGE 


of the liberal advertising public 1s respect- 
solicited for TEB INDEX. The attempt 
be honestly made to keep the adve 

pages of Tun Iwoxx in entire harmon: 

its eral character and principles, an 
thus to furnish to the publio an advertising 
medium which shall be not only profitable to 
D shpport, To ti ead, all epee 
p on mproper 
or “blind” adya ta, all quack adver: 
tisements, and all advertisements believed 
Sandee from these Galumas, Wa cata wel 
u ese columns. No cuta will 
be admitted 


TAE INDEX must not be held responsible 
for any Ar mode UF — 7 755 who 
will Canos acce respons for 
their own ntatements. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
e 
Fe 213 2 1 a Insertions, 106 per lino, 
% 26 ** 51 sé a 66 “ 
52 5 è 66 46 


On half-column advertisements, a discount 
Tali-column 


Dent. on the total, as 
bemade, FRANCIS E, ABBOT, Edtior. 


To ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of a 

successful Bookseller who has advertised in 
_ Ohio, 8 
‘OLEDO 0 t. 20, 1 
Tour Impex Asso., Toledo G. Pf 20 aTe 
Sabo tn your canes during the 
your paper 

gge largely, Pane plesaure 

have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turne—better in fact than from book ives. 
tisomenta in any other paper I have adver- 
tized in, Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate results, but orders have frequently been 
Teesived months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
kept on file and referred to by your readers. 

Youre truly, 
HENNEY 8. STEBBINS. 

Special arrangements will be made at re- 
Guoed terms for long-time of extended ad- 
vertisoments, Address 

THE INDEX, 


No, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston. 


— — — A 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT. 


The Index Association, 


Orion, No. 231 WASHINGTON BT., Bosrox, 


kas boen organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
* Religion. 


Bt ts the object of THE INDEX to giyo pnbito 
@iterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
beet matured thought of the age on all religious 
@uestions, and to apply it directly to the social 
ead political amelioration of society. 


Mis edited by FRANOIS E. ABBOT, with the 
following list of Editorial Contributors: 


O, B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York Otty. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, Now Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. K D. ORENEY, Jamaica Pisin, Mase. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAES, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. OLARK, Florence, Masa. 


Every liberalahould subscribe for THE INDEX, 
be the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
alton. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
fag charch-momber, should subscribe for it, as 
Tha clearest, most candid, and moat scholarly ez- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
n Evangelical Obriatianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movomenta which the Church will 
Ravo to meet tn the future. > 


Almost every namber contains a discourse or 
leading artiola, which alona is worth the price of 
Ome year’s subscription. 


Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, to 
B letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 
@urnal entirely devoted to Baligion in the widest 
ot the word should be telt in America—that 
push a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minda of your 
@euntry —is a good signoff the times. There is no 
gach journalin England, France, or Germany; 
Gough the namber of so-called religious or the- 
logical periodicals is, as you know, very large.” 
And later ptill; i read the numbers of your IN- 
BEX with ‘ncreasing interest." 

Send 53. 0 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
Seenths on trial, 


Adr THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|TNDEX 7 R A OC T 8.1 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Most- 
Ing, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 25 
canta each.) Oontains essaya by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Ohurch in 
America,” by C. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on He Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Oolis 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, C. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


of Sixth Annual Most- 
ing, 1873. W cents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Contains essays by Bamuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Wolas on “Religion in Freedom,“ with 
addresses by Wm. O. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 35 centa. (Four or 
more, 26 cents eaoh.) Contains verbatin 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Validity of the Free Religions 
Platform," of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Bouneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messers, 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity 
as “Obristian,” “Anti-Obristian,” and “Ex- 
tre-Obristian,""—together with the Secreta- 
y' Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson, 


Proceedings, of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. % cents. (Four or 
more, W conts esch.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Franois E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moot- 
ing, 1876, % cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains & full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 

" Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wiron and 
Rey. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches," with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, Rev. Brooke Herford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doo, Rey. Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak, 


Heligions of China, by Wm. H. Ohan- 
ning. 2 cents. 


Beason and Revelation, by Williar J. 
Potter, 10 cents, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cents, singly; package of ten, 
50 cents; of one hundred, §1.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religious Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, The Annual Reporte 
for 1968 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 u 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed elther Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Becretary, Now Bodford, Mass, 


WM. J. POTTER Sec. F. N. A, 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and Modern Principles.” MR. CHARLES 
DARWIN, aathor of “The Origin of Spe- 
cies," says, In a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used: “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Ti, and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.“ New Edition, Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No, 3.—Fear of the Livimg God, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth oentury. Now Edi- 
tion, Price 6 cents; 12 copies 60 centa, 


No. 3.—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev, 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
wholming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testaments. New Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies 61.00. 


No, 4—Christian by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions, Pull of Figures, Facts, 
and Interestin. Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies 61.00. 


No. 8.— * d in the Constitutien,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. rd, opposas the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od States Constitution. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. 


No.6.—“The Sebbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 1 copios 
$1.00. 


No. 1—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of overy 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
Stute to ensure it an education, Price 5 
cents copies 50 cents. 


No. 8.—The Present Heavem, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests overybody. Mew Edition. Price 5 
cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
tar of the attempt to interpolates the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. S. Consti- 
tation, Price 6 cents; 13 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thon- 
wand, Sent for free distribution to any one 
who will distributs te, in packages of from 
five to one Muendred oopisse 


No ll,—The God of Sciomes, by F. B. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. 13.— Ia Romanism Heal Ohristian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
$1.00. 


No. 13.—Om the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof. F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 


the Obristian conception of Heaven. Price 
6 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No, 14.—A Study of Beligion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempta to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and Independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among meu. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00, Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASEINGTON BTnAur, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
A Weekly Journal 


DEVOTED TO 


FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSOOIATION, 
ar 
Ho. 231 Washington Strest, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
WEANOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 

W. J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas. 

W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, England. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Mass. 


THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intalligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobier spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in eoclety and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, trath for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, charactar for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
for sectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selflah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Halig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
eccleaiasticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the pra- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To socomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make u united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX wil) be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every ono who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


‘The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each isane, Will continue to be one of the 
moat marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE „INDEX ita present high 
position. Other interesting correspond - 
ence, communications, extracta from valus- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Doli- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-omce money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each caso. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
> - A 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA OHAERGE FOR POSTAGE 
e 


ANY BOOK in the subjoined List, or any othar 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be dosired, will 
de forwarded as promptly aa possible on receipt 
of orders acoompenied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all friends of THE INDEX. 
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ÇIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. PATRTO TI ADDRESS of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
Btates. 

2. Carey RESOLUTIONS of the League. 

. Forer of the Leagues againnt shutting 
tho International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. Cowsrrrvrion and List of Officers. 

B. Exrracrs from Approving Letters by 

hed Citizens, 

This is the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States 
with reference to the school question. It 
whould be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
ftous distribution, by earnest friends of Btate 
Becularization, 

The certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religions rights and lib- 
erties of the oltizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
@zactly what is wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Liberalism, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at issue, and is a treasury of oo- 
gent arguments on the aubject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Oannot do better than to order this Tract by 
the quantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. The 

TIME IS SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be set- 
tod for years, by Congressional action; and 
the 


NECESSITY IS GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligious Liberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Copies at least ought to be circulated torth- 
with; and the sooner the bettar. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now ready for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare coat of paper, 
press-work, and postage, on the following 
terms :— 


TEN COPIES). . . 8 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, ....,-..+. . MO 
FIFTY ¥ — 22 2 TE 
ONE HUNDRED “ — —ͤ V. 1.80 
TWOHUNDRED “ ——v— 2 . 240 
THREE HUNDRED “ eee 3.60 
FIVE HUNDRED “ steetesetecess 6,00 
ONE THOUSAND * ve 


N. B. Packages of over 100 coptes will be 
gent by express at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, withont any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
23) Washington Street, Boston. 


Fo a Week to nta. 
O. VICKERY, — Maing 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


examine the revised list of POPU- 

LAR noora on the 

pago: BIAIN. BOOK NOT IN 
B LIS Sin betersshed to selon 


Addrees THE INDEX, 281 Washington Bt., 

Boston. 

T H E LN DI X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
celpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Lear, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 

Address THE INDEI, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, U.. A. 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicaliem and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPEYCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


SEs 1 5 io — 


Bont, poat- res, for one yoar, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


Goop PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINEON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYSEY, 
A.W. STEVENS, 
. E. ARBOT, 
Aro now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Bingle Photographs, 35 


oents each; complete Bet of Hight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
Address, THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Maas, 
LJSEBAL, RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the leoture- Held this sea- 
son :— 

1, Faux RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

2, THE À MERIJAN IDEA AND THE DEMANDS 
OF LIBERALISM. 

3. TER BIALE IN THE CONSTTIUTION. 

4. TEB WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 

b. DARWINISM. 

6. TRE WOMAN QUESTION ANP ITs ANBWER, 

7, THE RELIGION OF WORLDLINBES, 

8. THOMAS PADE: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AND MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

9. Boppms AND BUDDHISM, 

10. CONFUOIUA AND CONFUCIANISM. 

11. THe BIBLE or HUMAN ORIGIN, 

13. A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS, 


Those desiring to make engagements with | Nature 


me will please address me at the garlieat con- 

venient data. 
: B. W. SAMPLE, 

JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


TION, 
Bend to Office at 231 Washington St., Boston. Mass., 
for TRACTS. 


CHuRcH PROPERTY, by 

James Parton. £ ots.; ten, 80 Sta.; 
one hundred, 91.50, 

II. THE BLA AND Sn, by John Weiss. 

III. Tae SymMPraray oH 8 dy T. W. 


Nos. II., III., IV., 10 ota, sah; ten for 60 
ota.; one hun „18. 


V. Tun Pakito BoHOOL Queerion, as under- 

by a Catholic American citizen 

(Bishop McQuaid) and by. a Liberal 

erican citizen n (Fe E. Ab Erei 8 

Horticultural Hall ‘eb. 13 

and 20, 1876.) A5 ten ten e 1.75; one 
hundred, $15, 

Beason AND RRVRLATTon, by W. J. Potter, 

10 ota, (Ten for 60 cta.; one hundred, 


$3.00. 
auge or CEINA, by W. H. Channing, 
0 


PROOKEDINGS OF TRE F. B. A. ANNUAL 
Mxwrrxas for 1872, 73, 74, 78. 35 cts 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 

senting the F. R, A. platform. §1.50, 


dross, 
ite side of thia | Mich. 


Ee AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes. Address 
LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 
GENTS doubla thelr money selling Pr. 
Obase's Improved ) Receipt Book.” Ad- 
„Dr. Chase's Prin House, Ann Arbor, 


812 A DAY at home. 
wanted. Outfit and terms fres, 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


Ww EST NEWTOWN 
English and Classical School. 
27, u. kadose begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
NATH'’L T. ALLEN, 
. 
ow , for 0 pozos, 
fimates s aphte of ae 


A CHEAP OFFER. 
A OOMPLETE BET of INDEX TEACTS, 

from No.1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 

an, Nee 


No. 21 Washington St., Boston, Mase 
$5 p. $20 br 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 

Radical Leaves. 
RRV. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 
Published mereg dp ae — Nobraska, 
Terms, 61.00 a year, 


FURNITURE , BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 


Contri, Durability, and Common Sensa 

kept in view in ita manufacture. Prices the 

lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 
and Refitting à branch of our business, 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
TOT Washington St., Boston 


H 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Huge Liberal in ay journal on 
the Pacific coast devoted to Tee ak ve 
. ie Reform, and the 8 


TERMS.—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
ua, wee a pe Bend for specimen . 


communications to A. 
BOYER T 118 5 — Nr., San Francisco. 
RADIAL LECTUBES 
BY 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following in alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season: 


Positive and Constructive, 


ents 
UE 


1. Tas DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American Republic. 
2. Tae TRIUMPHO OF LIBERALISM. 


5, Waar LIBERALIOM OvFERS 28 a Subati- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 


12 A Taur Man better than a true Christ- 


y JODAISM AND C Outgrowths 
of Preéxistent Heathenism. 

6. Om AnD Hisrory of the Bible. (From 
one to six 1 — ) 

i BUDDEA AND BUDDHISM. 

8. Anorenr EgyrT: Her Laws, her Moral- 

ity, and her Religion. 

9, TEE THEORY oy EVOLUTION, 

10. DAWN: Its Principles Btated and 
Defended. 

ll, NATURAL SELECTION versus Design in 


. 


12. Tam PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
18. MODEBN BOIENTIFIO MATERIALISM. 


14. INBTINOT AND INTUITION: organised ox- | auxili 


periences of the Race, 


15. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs, 


16. PA: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


11, Tas FRENOS REVOLUTION; Its Causes 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive. 
we Tax Guweral INFLUENOR of Christian- 


19. CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 


20, THE FOUR GOSPELS Unhiatorical and 
Unreliable. 


21. TSE EVIDENOES for the Divinity of the 
2 oe 


ULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible a and Christianity. 


23, POPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered. 


24. Tax Carmms AND CRUELTIES of Catho- 
lic and Protestant Christianity. 


W. BIBLE PROPHECIES FALSIFIED by the 
Facta of History. 


2%. THE PROOFS of a Personal, Intelligent 
Delty examined. 


N. Tae Pros An Cons of a Future State, 
For terms, &., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIEE, Mass, 


E the 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—or THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State, 


Vor TWENTY-Five DOLLARS, è still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance te the National Lil- 
oral League than by making themselves Lite 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal Leagues explain 
the privileges of membership ;— 


Ae IV.—Any ay person wis who whall pay 
one dollar into the igned by the Pr be entified 
to n certificate, signed abr 2 and 
tona Liber tn doa SEEP porion. who 

N ny person 1 

shall pay n dollars or more into 

treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as alifo-mempber. AN the 
prosint as members at the Cen 
2 — — — 2 this 1 — 
wai pted, are hereby declared permanen: 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 
League. 


ational 
League shall be entitled to seste, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress, 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


OR GQ ANIZ E 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxillary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five dologates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same: 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


accom, n dollars, to 
me a charter for formation of s local 
ary Liberal League, 


ARTICLE XV,—Local auxiliary Liberal 

Tanoan orgao: organized under charters issued by 
ard of Directors shall be absolotel 

independent in the administration of theft 
own local affairs, The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
fellowship and client cot raton 85 the 
Troost kind with the Nati Liberal League 
and with other local ee All votes of 
the Annual Co communica- 
tions of the of Bieres, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ABTIOLE XVI. Eve ey igal auxiliary Lib- 

eral —. e organi in accordance with 

the sions of this Constitution shall be 

enti od to send its President and Secre- 

ew ana three other members as delegates 
Ə Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-ombossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make s fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATBIOTIO ADD) P 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and ought to bo, totally in- 
Gependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of à happy, well-ordered, and virtuous ctvil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and Hberties of all citisens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are abeolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and Liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one band, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be oqmpallod, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who diffor from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 

5. Christians possees under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Boddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
iste, frecthinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsts, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be tn strict accordance with this ab- 
solate equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and Liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
eqeality of religious rights and Hbertics is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
mataral “justice” whiob, as the Constitation declares, the 
government war founded to “establish.” 


&. Those who labor to make the laws protest more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and Liberties of all the citi- 
eens are not the of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, sad sot in the evident 
interest of pablic righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this fres government, - 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


21. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
ds on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued tnjustios. Lf the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice is a funda- 
mental lav, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morali it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
Just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence bécomes as wicked as it is weak, 


13. Whether true or false, whether 2 fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and 20 
particular church has the least claim in justices upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
oburches; Its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
son who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental ides on which it is built. . 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1876. 


BELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
FROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE ron THE 

FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONBTITUTION, 

AETIOLE 1, 

Suction 1—Neither nor State shall make 

= npn hl 

zormi oi —2 or Pro IL 
or permitting in any & union 

ting ect pi im- 


of r bodies; or taxing peo- 

ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the up- 
any soot or religious Nor of any number of 

the freedom of 


sects or — o 2 iagh 

meee or ress, or the people posos- 
ly to pa ona to petition © Government for è re- 

dress cos 


he or she may hold on the subject on. No person 
shal over be required w to contribute directly or tndi- 


y 
not a voluntary member, 
BEOTIỌN 3.—Neither the United States, nor any 

Terri r or any civil division of any State 
or Terri „shall levy any tax, or make any rant, or 
ap ropriathon, for the sup: or in aid, durch, 
us sect, or den n Orany enhou, Saminay 

tion of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inoulcated, 
or in which rites shall be observed; or for th 


GLIMPSES. 


Tue. mEPoRT that Mr. William E. Dodge is going 
as a missionary among the Sioux, to prevail on Sit- 
ting Bull to keep the Sabbath, is pronounced untrue. 
His experiment with General Newton probably diu- 
courages him, 

THE iner number of the Sunday Review, a new 
quarterly periodical, has been issued for the current 
month by Trübner & Co., London. It is edited by a 
committes of the Sunday Society, and is devoted to 
an excellent movement for the increase of Sunday 
freedom for the people of England. 

A VERY EMINENT COOK is preparing, with more 
than French culinary skill, what will doubtless be 
recorded in history as the Great and Ganeral Centen- 
nial Stew of Massachusetts, in which mall philos- 
ophers” like Ralph Waldo Emerson are to be served 
up as oysters for the Orthodox. while the proud 
artist of the occasion is to stick his ladle in his hat- 
band, fold bis arms, and smile grimly at the empty 
shella, 

THE PAINE BUST was presented on October 13 by 
Mr, KIlgore, on behalf of the donora and the com- 
mittee, to Hon. William 8. Stokley, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. George A. Smith, President of Select 
Council, submitted Mayor Stokley’s communication, 
with Mr. Kilgore’s letter, to that body; and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Jones, they were laidon the table. What 
further action, if any, Ís to be taken, we are not in- 
formed. 

THERE 18 in Boston a new light of Orthodoxy, 
Rev. Joseph Cook by name, who has been radiating 
darkness upon the subject of “Evolution” in a way 
that threatens to bring upon the mall philosophers 
of Massachusetts” (as he styles them) a more terrible 
Twilight of the Gods” than overtook the old dlvin- 
ities at Bayreuth. Wagner ought to be sent for at 
ones, to get up the final catastrophe with due dra- 
matic splendor; while prudent insurance companies 
will in hot haste cancel all their policies in Concord, 
the doomed Walhalla of the impending conflagration. 

THERE ARE some ways, it seems, of advocating 
State Secularization which we should be sorry to see 
adopted in this country: It is the custom in Lima 
when any religious question is debated in Parliament 
for the ladies to go to the House of Assembly, care- 
fully watch the proceedings, and, after a way of their 
own, take part in them. For example, during the 
last debate on liberty of worship, each speaker who 
defended the proposal to separate the Church from 


Wnorn No. 857. 


the State had a garland of weeds flung at his head 
from the ladies’ gallery, and the defenders of the 
Church were honored with garlands.” 

Buss is sa intolerant as Spain, to judge by this 
statement: “Two hundred members of the Russian 
sect of Old Bellevers,’ who had been banished to 
the Ural because they refused to join the Orthodox 
Russian Church, have bean treated by the Russian au- 
thorities with a cruelty which has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be only characteristicof Turks. Having been 
ordered for service in the penal regiments at Potro- 
Alexandrovsk, on the Caspian, they were so ill-used 
that many perished on the road, and others jumped 
into the sea to avoid their oppressors, and one hun- 
dred only arrived at their destination.” 

An Exils Methodist minister has written to 

Cardinal Manning to request for Spanish Protestants 
the same tolerance which Roman Catholics enjoy in 
England. The Cardinal replied that where the 
people of a country are all of one mind about a relig- 
ion it Is only right that the latter ahould be vigorously 
supported by laws.” There is infinite impudence in 
this reply. Where the people of a country are all of 
“one mind” about a religion, whom are the “‘vigor- 
ously supported” lawa to reach? What need of them 
at all, unless somebody fails to be of one mind” 
with the rest? The Cardinal merely means that the 
majority must make him of one mind“ with the 
rest, or get rid of him; and that ie what Rome 
means for this country, when she ie able to carry it 
out. 
THE PONDEROUS CHAMPION of Orthodoxy, Rev. 
Joseph Cook, who marches over the ruins of Rad- 
icallam once a week at the Melonaen, with what one 
of his admirers effusively designates as an elephan- 
tine tread,” is the latest sensation of this Modern 
Athens. His Monday lectures bristle with so many 
heads that Evolution herself is at last scared, and 
peers anxiously in all directions for a new Hercules 
to decapitate this lineal descendant of the Lernwan 
Hydra. But unless the Boston Globe does him most 
woful and unusual injustice, this doughty theologian 
does not know the difference between Hegel the 
philosopher and Professor Ernst Hickel, of Jena, 
for the former's name occurs eight or ten times in a 
single lecture where the latter’s alone should have 
bean used. Probably the ‘‘elephantine tread” is too 
heavy for uch mall differences. His lectures are 
the latest samples of inflation“ we have seen. 
Rev. M. J. Savage did not overstate the truth, when 
he wrote to the Globe that this bustling demollaher 
of Evolution “betrays a method that would do honor 
to the assumption and the face of a book- agent.“ 

Tue GRAND RAPIDS (Michigan) Eagle is quoted as 
follows by a New York paper: “The Eagle of last 
Friday contained a circular from Chief of Police 
Moran, in which he informed the citizens of what he 
intended to do in obedience to the Counell's orders 
that the police enforce the atatutes and city ordi- 
nances relative to Sunday, the first day of the week. 
The enforcement of the Chief's circular has led to 
many arrests for alleged violation of the Sunday 
laws, In divers ways, and many arrests are yet to be 
made. The most numerous class of alleged offenders 
are those who went to the post-offics yesterday noon 
to post or receive mail. Forty-four citizens’ names 
were taken, and warrants have been served on them. 
Twenty-five or thirty milk-peddlers have bean arrested 
for vending or delivering milk on Sunday, and the 
owners and employés of two barber-shops are to be 
arrested for keeping their establishments open. The 
employés of the Gas Company were arrested for 
laboring in the gas works on Sunday. The employés 
of the Valley City and Crescent Flouring Mills were 
arrested for laboring in the mills on Sunday. The 
employés of the Times and Democrat offices were 
arrested for laboring on those papers after midnight 
Saturday night, or on Sunday morning.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1878. 


ita general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
grees, in State Legislatures, In the nary and militia, und in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. ' ‘ 

ü. We demand that all publio ap 
tional and charitable institutions o 


shall cease. 

by ths government shall be toolshed; had, aspectans toes 
a ; aD 

the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ‘alone 

biy as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religions wor- 

bw he shall be prohibited. 


pridtions for educa- 
a sectarian Character 


6. We demand that the . by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of ali religious feati and fasta shall wholly 


6. We demand that the 


cease, 
udicial oath in the courts and 
In all other departments the government shall be abol- 
ished, and simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all lawa directly or indirectly enforo- 
F as the Sabbath shall be re- 


8. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement ot 
„Ouristian“ morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the peguirempats of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial rty. 

® We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
yan shall be conceded to Christi: or any other gp 
lal religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 

administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
ges shall prove ne to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made, 


The above is the platform of Tar INDEX, 80 far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or trathfully held résponsi- 
dle for it without his or ita explicit approval. wii = 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


a 
< Admonition, 


ATLANTA, GA., OOT, 23, 1878. 


‘For Tax INDEX.} 


BY R&BBE HENRY GERSONI. 

We sten hear the tale adage, Life is but 4 
dream.” Pulpit orators take this phrase as the key- 
note of their serm d, illustrating in glowin 
imagea the ‘instability of life,” as they call it, an 


rann. in their 
with sin; 


er to frighten the sinner from his wicked course: 
Their object may be good, but thelr system'ts falta- 
cious, For life is not a dream; it la a reality. 


“Life is real, Ilfe is earnest, 
And the grave is uot ita goal; 


nst thou art, eturnes A 
3 Paris not — y the soul. t 
Aye, and not of the body either, in the sense in 
which it Is generally understood. Everything in 
Nature is eternal, Not an atom of matter Ig lost in 
the economy of Nature, and not an idea of th fe 
lost in the history of existence. No matter into 
what chemical combination the substances which 
compose our frames may enter after dissolution, 
which we are so used to call death, they will con- 
tinne to exist in perpetual action and counteraction, 
forming the unperishable Wheels in wheels“ of Nat- 
ure, which is at the throne of the great I AM the 
Eternal Existence. Those who try to persuade 
themselves that Ife is but a dream” close their 
eyes to the fact that their own lives are tinctured 
with the impressions, ideas, fancies, and attain- 
ments of life that has been before they were ln the 
world,—and thus the very life which they declare per- 
ishable asserts itself otherwise in themselves. Life 
Is not a dream: it is teadiy; 
dryeth out, the sprout fadeth away; but 
of our God standeth forever, was spoken 
by the prophet in one breath. This most beautiful 
passage gives the truthful pledge of Immortality. It 
takes for its evidence the very phenomenon which 
our false 7 gg take to prove a mortality, Thie 
“Instability of life,” this constant rotation of growth 
and decay, this perpetual renovation of the aspects of 
life, proves that there is no mortality; that ‘‘the word 
of our God atandeth forever.“ Nature is the word of 
our God. Therefore be not afraid, my friends; yon 
will not die, Once called into existence, we shall 
continue to exist. The truth, the divine soul, the 
breath of God within us, will live forever in God, Ita 
author and the source from whence it sprang. Al- 


an starnit 5 
ng angels or cruel demons, they try to lure 


. though we do a Peete Know anything definité 


about this eternal existence of the soul, we know, 
we feel that there ja such an existence in store for up. 

This is a cheerful message to those who have no 
reason to be afraid of an existance which is hidden 
from the knowledge of man, But it is an awful mes- 
sage for the sinner. A perpetual existence for the 
man who is afraid to mest the next hour; a universal 
existence in common with all for the one who shuns 
the sight of the next man; un existence in the light 
and trath of God for such as would fain crouch in 
darkness, hiding their sins and their dis from 
their fellow-belngs,—aye, it means some Tright- 
ful! More frightful than the brimstone localities 
and the monaters which the fertile imagination of 
our theological friends creates for ua! 

And the consciousness of this eternal existence 
does frighten every sinner, and gives hith a taste of 
his deserved punishment while he lives. If you hear 
a man boasting of his sins, believe not that heis so 
2 aa nat to be afraid of the consequences of 
sin, The wrong he has committed and boasts of, he 
does not consider a wrong. He thinks that the social 
organization which co such sn act wrong is 
mistaken In its nothoua, and: that he js in the right, 
deprecating the rule of this o tion. He boasts 
of his philosophy, which does not consider such an 


action wrong. This is what the Talmud says: “He 
who re commits a certain sin considers it a 
lawful act.” Hais therefore not afraid to speak of 


It; but he is the more anxious to hide such of his ac- 
tlons which he knows to be wrong. 

The thief, for instance, will tell his mates about 
the theft he has committed; he will boast of the in- 
Tale and skill he has displayed by perpetrating 

is act. But he will be afraid to tell how he haa 
played false toward his fellow in crime. Against all 
the rest of society he has a , and he claime an 
imaginary right to steal; while he knows that he has 
me such right against those who are on the level with 

m. 

The sensuallst will boast of his achlevements 
among his friends; for by a false notion he considers 
the social laws which forbid him his sinful plessare 
as mere superstitions. But he will be afraid to re- 
veal the falsehood and knavery which were the 
means by which he has achieved his object. 

I could multiply examples to prove that every siu- 
ner is afraid—as he has good reason to be—of sin! 
And the conscience which has become dull on one 
side will sting the sh r on the other. The moral 
constitution of man is likea skilful knitting; where 
one loop becomes loose, the whole web is impaired. 
When one moral principle is spoiled, no other princi- 
ple can be trusted, In this gense our eagea have 
sald; “One sin ls the cause of another one.“ The 
loosened loop must be skilfully and promptly fast- 
ened, or the whole fabric will go to pieces. : 

But there are our unphilosophical friends who 
have no other excuse but circumstances.“ It is 
true, “circumstances” may sometimes press us out of 
the * path. But with a strong-hearted, brave 
man, t pressure cannot last long. He who com- 
plains about “‘circumstances”’ the cause of his 
sin, and perseveres in the wrong path, is either a 
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weak-miipdedefséPor a hypocritica) knave. Hear 
the al admonition of God: Sin lurketh at the 
door; iff desire i toward thee; but thou shalt sub- 


jeep it! Thou canst do tif thou wilt!” 
created im the image of God; the breath of 

dime Medom animateg him to elevate him above 
the b creation, and Rot to make him the slave of 
animal pastions} or worthless desires, or thought- 
1 on. ere. Ù something more than mere’ 
ani instinct which teaches man to brave the 

ech of climate, the fury of the elementa, for 
ph: i ane 1 ga, * there cf certainly 
somet er and loftier 

‘alplirations and hopes P i Ae ce RH, 
himself a clear account, This is the very breath 
of God” which makes him the lord and fuſer of cre- 
ation here, and ie the pledge of an eternal existence 
hereafter, And thia is what enablea him to place 
himself in opposition to everything that threatens to 

ng or g rcumstances,” an nee 

lects hie pdvantape as a — being t main 
his dignity ‘SS a man, is yof the name of 
man; he es himself to the position of a lower 
creature, e is useless to the society of man. 
Divine truth does not recognize him any more 
as a superior being; it aaks: Adam, where art 
thou?’ Aye, the sinner is no more the man! Eter- 
nal wiedom finds him not in the place which has 
been destined for him. In this sense our Talmudinte 
hare said: No man becomes a sinner unless a spirit 
of folly (loss of his right senses) has entered into 
ee 8 220 sonnan mii the or ree 
ness * or station e, cannot degrade 
himself with ainful actions. 

“But what ie ein?“ I hear some ask me now. My 
friends, do not ask me this question, for I cannot 
give you any definite answer. Do not rely on the ex- 
planations ef our friends, the „ for they 
cannot tell you what ain ia, nor can they give you the 
right means to avoid it. Most of them deal in patent 
medicine for moral sickness, Mo human being can 
tell the other one of his sin, It is only God, the Cre- 
ator, to whom your sins are known. And it is only 
he who can tell of your sins and how to amend them. 
And he makes it known to you, not in articulates 
words, not in writings on ent, or in any time- 
honored book or books, but by his work in Nature 
and through the volce of your own consciences. 

The more you study the work of God in the uni- 
verse, the deeper you penetrate Into the wisdom 
which rules, controls, and maintains the order of the 
universe, the more you listen to the volceof God “in 
the spirit of the times,” in the p and develo 
ment of the human race, so much the clearer 
you perceive what is right and wrong, the better will 
you be able to judge about your own actions. A 
sense of unspeakable pleasure and self-assurance 
will tell you of the good that is in you; a feeling of 
untold mortification and dejection will announce the 
wrong you have done. it is better you listen to 
this vi of God yourself than to rely on others to 
Interpret It to you. “Tant de gens entre Dieu et 
moi!" exclaimed a French philosopher, who was 
considered an infidel by sanctimonious knaves. Ju- 
dsism, however, fally approves of this sentiment. 
Wangi noppa between God and ourselves; we 
need no s to tell na what pleases or displeases 
our Father in heaven. Wisdom and 3 
patented by the approval of sound reason and od 
with the harmonious feelings of peace and love,— _ 
these alone can teach us what is right in the 
the One who ‘‘créeates peace In his vens.” 
the world, material and spiiga, and see how far 

r ows actions and feslings barmonize with it, 
n this way the heaven will speak to you, the earth 
will speak to * u, the shadows of your own actions 
that will pass In your memories in the stillneas of the 
night will apeak to you; and from your own flesh you 
1 3 pas God and learn ble pleasure, as the sages 

of ol . 

Do os —— pcan 1 2 * 
aroun 6 eyes of yon young fuco ey 
the consequences of sickness or hard btruggle in 
You can efface them by kindness, and smooth them 
ont with your sympathy or sympathetic actions. If 
they be the marks of ein and cpa apm. any are 
the signs of God's inscription, as he ever written 
on the faces of sinners, Nothing but mending his 
ways will help the sinner, It is an account which 
he has to square with offended Nature. It remains 
for him alone to take heed of this “God’s admoni- 
ton,“ and to avoid the threatening consequences b; 
restoring the harmony of his own constitution whi 
he has disturbed. Nobody can tell him how to do it, 
for nobody knows—nor has anybody a right to in- 

ulre—why these marks have been engraven on him. 
yer will not help him, fer actions and not words 
have been the canse of these “Caia’sa marks.“ 

Do you notice that man who leads un isolated life? 
He shuns the. noise of the world and brings a sense 
of mistrust and cheerleasness into the hearts of hose 
who come into contact with him, It is because he 
yields to his fancies and notions which are in discord 
with the social order and with the natural feelings of 
his human heart, If he will apply his ideas to action 
the laws of social organization will punish him. If 
he is a coward and has not the courage to bring his 
thoughts into action, isolation and a feeling of es- 
trangement will gnaw at his life. But his sickness is 
known to him alone; let him make peace with the 
order of society at the cost of his egotism and he 
will be restored to society, and the blesalngs of social 
life will be his reward. 

Every one of ua here has some hidden thought, 
the memory of some hidden actions, which he 18 
afraid to make known to society. He feels that they 
are or were in discord with the harmony of the whole, 
Let avery one of us therefore apply the cure which 
aclear knowledge of what is good and harmonious 
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wich the rest will dictate to him, and escape the 
punishment which threatens him. This le the fear 
of the Lord, and its beneficial results are and 
harmony with all, good will towards all. The feal- 
ings of fear or shame which we have at the thought 
of our wrong actions becoming known are the ad- 
monitions of God himself. They tell us where the 
wrong is and how it is to be mended. And every 
man, worthy of the name, is his own spiritual guide 
in this reepect. 
„May it be so that your fear of the Lord be equal 
to your fear of men!” was the last blessing whi 
ng Rabbi bestowed on his disciples. The man 
with whom men are pleased is also the spirit of God 
eased,” ia the wise saying of another Rabbi. 
‘Every punishment that comes upon a man Is the 
— of a lack of enlightenment,” says a 


Let us search our ways, and inquire deeply, and 
ef Egg EE 
pro me, e 
working wf the elements, was Samuel's 22 ol 

I could avg ll Ye to show how Juda- 
teaches that sin pemah the admonition 
God and the reconciliation of the sinner, are in 
world and of this world. We can perceive them 
th our senses or understand their nature by anal- 
mend ourselves by an honest application of 
t to action, Thus has made known his 
y the laws on which he has fixed the order of 
iverse, May we always listen to that voice of 
, and of Eternal Existence, in the light of truth and 
the bllas of harmony with all, and wenly peace 
be our portion in the bosom of our Father, who 
the place of the universe.” Amen, 


[For TAE Inpex.] 
THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY, 


BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDEEWS. 


The discussion, in THE INDEX (closed with the ls- 
sue of A t 10, 1876), between Mr. Benjamin R. 
Tucker myself, in respect to Proudhon, leads to 
the opportanity, and in some sense to the necessity, 
for an attempt to give to the readers of TR INDEX 
some fair understanding of the nature of untversol- 
ogy. Col. Willlam B. Greene, who has been alluded 
to by both Mr. Tucker and myself, and for whom, as 
one of our first minds, I have the utmost esteem, as 
the friend of Mr. Tucker, requests of me, in a card in 
‘Tue INDEX of September 7, to make such a presanta- 
tion; and to this course the editor of Tax INDEX has 
kindly added his own personal invitation. So en- 
couraged, I wil} endeavor to do what is required of 
me, fully aware of the difficulty of the effort to as- 
eign to a ‘condensed statement” what would more 
appropriately be the burden of a text-book, 

— b ents are far advanced and severe 
thinkers, and the majority of the readers of a journal 
even so elevated in rank as THE INDEX can hardly, it 
is probable, be classed in the latter È n- 
si , therefore, that I can hardly hope for an ap- 
preciation of what I shall have to axpound from 
more than a portion of thosa to whom it will be tend- 
ered, I shall carefully avoid any abuse of the privi- 
lege accorded to me, even at the risk of some misap- 
prehension from the want of more elaboration. 

For the marely pre statement of what unl- 
versology is, the reader is referred to the last half of 
my reply to Mr. Tucker (INDEX A 10), That 
statement will enable the reader to know t the 
subject. But to know about a thing is one thing, 
and to know the thing itaelf is quite an ac ae. 
am now to unde 
sology itself in some 


Seb“ 


Leds 
EN 


bar 


enable sail, ~ ow univer- 

ure, —s wever, a very 
primary and incipient sense; to give to the reader 
that t at least which will enable him to judgo 
whether it is the kind of thing which it would inter- 
eat him to pursue further, by the study of the more 
extended expositions contained in books published 
and to be published on the subjéct. I must, at the 
pamo time, however, occupy a portion of the very 
limited space which I foal is assigned tome, in simple 
declaration of the true nature and immense scope 
and value of this new sclento-philosophy. If I had 
may readers in class, as an organized versity, held 
by any considerations to the exhaustive study of the 
whole subject, it might be more logical, and it might 
seem to be more modest, to leave them to come to 
their own conclusions, in due time, as to the applica- 
tions and true estimate of what I have to but 
grown people are no longer children, to be set to 
their tasks, irrespective of thelr own judgment of the 
ulterior uses and value of what they are to be taught. 
‘The propounder of new truth for them, has the double 
task of imparting the knowledge, and of maintain- 
ing the interest of the learners the prelimi- 
mary ry, by assurances and by enco ts 
drawn from an ow en of the charms of 
the new realm into which thelr laborious first stepa 
are about to induct them. 

In the article I have alluded to, I have spoken of 
unlversology as a method in science and philosophy. 
It is, in fact, all of these,—a method, a sclesce, and a 
phil hy; and, 22 itis more s ya philoso- 
phy in and of the sciences, It le also best desaribed 

y the new coinage, ecilento-philosophy. It will be 
best, perhaps, to 1 considering it as a method, 
and by contrasting it inferentially with the methods 
Taloa bare hitherto * 5 10 

wedenborg speake of continuous „and o 
discrete degrees; and of the former as lower, and of 
the latter as higher, in rank. A continuous degree, 
In the of thought, would be the farther on 
evolution, and the greater perfection of knowledge, 
by a process or method already initiated, pursusd, 
and prevalently knows. A discrete She a: In this 
domain, would be the discovery of a initiation, 
and the inanguration of a new method. Universol- 
ogy is a discrete degree, or differs, in this manner, by 


a discrete degree, from everything which has been 
known as science or philosopiiy in the past, and must 
stand or fall upon its own merita. The firat thi u 
therefore, of which the inquirer is to be warned, la 
that he must avoid confounding It with a mere ex- 
pansion of something which he already knows. He 
must consent to study it on its own grounds; and for 
that purpose must begin by acquiring some insight 
into ite domain and its method. 

The do covered by er in the first 
instance, id as new as the method, an Ís one which 
has been overlooked and neglected by the thinkers of 
all schools. I say, in the first instance, because when 
it has been elaborated, on its own ground, and In {ts 
own way, it then invades the fielde of all past think- 
ers; surveys them by new and improved instruments 
of measurement; accepts, rehabilitates and perfects 
all old systems; annsxes them to the new, and ends 
fm a grand reconciliation of all human conceptions, 
It is, then, the philosophy of 8 or iaie 
graliam. We need, ore, to begin by defining the 
peculiar domain of universology, as well as ita meth- 
od and, in 1 an paani aora will not 

necessary to em y 

As to domain and method — suppose, 
then, that we take our departure from cael. He 
divides the universe, as the totality of the subject- 
matter of human contemplation, into three de- 
partments or domains. These are (dis them in 
our own order, not his), 1. Natare; 2, Mind (or 
human nature); and g. (an intermediate) “Logic,” 
the domain of Laws and Principles, In other words, 
there is first an outer or objective world, the domain 
of physio is the largest of the senses ever attached 
to overloaded and overworked technicality; in a 
word the domain of Nature,“ occupied by that 
whole immense army of investigatora who strive to 
arrogate to themselves the name of acientista; hence 
the region of science or the aclences, excluding pey- 
pays There la, than, secondly, Mind, exp 
vaguely inte metaphysics, or that which is beyond or 


do physics, and especially includ and 
allied with psychology, or mental philosophy. Third- 
ly, there ie the n on A called 


c,” for the want of a better name, but meaning 
a thousand times more than school logic, which is 
hardly more than a branch of the mere science of 
mind; somewhat as common galt, having given Ito 
name to the salts,” in chemistry, proves to be no 
galt at all, itself. 

There are, then, we may say, three worlds: 1. An 
objective or outer world, called “nature” ; 2. A sub- 
jective or inner world, called '‘mind’’; and 3. A mid- 
dle, intangible, abetract world, more difficult of 2 
preciation, ed logic,“ being the domain of the 
pure reason, of laws and principles, or of abstract 
truth and truths, which are neither the outer world 
of nature nor the inner world of mind merely as such, 

Let us concelve these three worlds after this man- 
ner: I look at my face in a mirror. The image which 
I see, apparently back of the mirror, may stand for 
Nature, It is my objective world. 1 myself, who 
cast the may stand for mind, I am my own 
subjective world. But intermediate between the sub- 
ject and the object, which have grown to be familiar 
terma in philosophy, there is a object, so limpid 
and level that it is invisible to the eye of the ordinary 
observer, and for nothing; while yet it is that 
object itself, mirror, which by ite peculiar ree 
ties is the central and main functionator in the whole 
scène. The mirror is, then, the analogue of that in- 
termediate world, poorly described as logic, and which 
ia the peculiar home and seat of transcendental soi- 
ance and philosophy, and, In the last analysis, of every- 

which is entitled to the name of either science 
or R osophy. 

t la this which is peculiarly the realm of German 
or the so-called transcendental metaphysics, a domain 
which, eo far from being exhausted (as odr superficial 
sclolists in eclence would make us believe), is only 
just opened up or initiated by those greatest thinkers 
who have ever lived in the past, Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, worthil supplemented by our own 
Stallo, Hickok, and the Frothinghams. The glare of 
material successes in the world of ‘‘ecience’”’ obscures, 
just for the present, the more solid values of absolute 
philosophy, somewhat as the vulgar nouveaun riches 

y bedazale and obscure the higher-style 
merits of a true aristocracy, 

Nature,“ or matter, is then objective; “mind” is 
subjective; and “logic” isin late. These three 
items of discrimination answer to or correspond 
with the of the three universalizing prepo- 
sitional words out, without, or outside 
or inside of, and between. Hegel 
twe , as origin, and p to the without, from 
_— ay pie — the within. I have * to 

ange the order, for our present purposes, so far as 
to begin with the without, proceed thence to the 
within, and revert to the between. Betweenity is re- 
lation: and the ecience of relation, abstractly and 
universally, is logic, in the broad Hegelian sense of 
the word. The relational department of grammar 
is the prepositional; and the universal summing up 
or on the prepositions of grammar 
occurs in and as between the three prepositional 
words, without (outside of), within, and between, 
This is why we are conducted by Hegel’s first grand 
distribution of the universe to this seemingly minute 
and trivial domain, the prepositions, and to a partic- 
ular group of them; and this kind of connection be- 
tween great things and small may give a suggestion 
of the scope character of universology. 

Obeerve, in the next place, that two of these three 
worlds, or departments of universal be! can be 
thrown Into a single clase ae distinct In kina from 
the third one; so a binary division substituted 
for the ternary one, Matter and mind, the objective 
and the subjective, are alike, or constitute one clase, 
in the fact that they are both concrete (grown to 
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gether), thick, or real-like, as having body or aub- 
stance; while logic, the Intermediate realm, is ab- 
stract (drawn asunder), thin, filmy, or unreal-like, 
It la this bifold distribution which Herbert Spencer 
adopte as the basis of the total classification of the 
sciences, placing matter and mind, or universal 
physica and psychology, in one clasa as the con- 
crete,” and the abstract domain, on the other hand, 
aa the Abstract.“ Hegel in distributing the uni- 
verse, and Spencer in diatributing the sciences, are 
— virtually with the same subject-matter, since 
every domain or department of being is represented 
in or by the science of that domain; and with 
this mere from the threefold to the twofold 
first branching, they two are brought Into harmon 
with each other. It will be a great convenience if 
may be allowed to be so technical as to call ‘‘the con- 
crete” by the new term concretismus, and “the ab- 
struct“ by the corresponding new term abstractismus, 
this termination -ismus being taken, as by German 

„to denote a domain, or as equivalent to our 
English termination - dom. 

e abstractismus Is then, as a whole, what H 
the term logic, including as 
does quantity and ite science, mathematics, under 
that head, as a branch of logic. Here again, how- 
ever, Spencer differs, and divides the abstractlamus 
into (1) logic, and (2) the mathematics. These and 
a thousand other disharmonies among philosophers 
in the extension of thelr terms or the meanings of 
words, binder and diaco the student even more 
than the difficulty of the ideas; and it is part of the 
need of a universology, that it should remove these 
obstacles, and bring order out of chaos, a between 
the several achievements of its predecessors, in the 
whole field of knowledge. 

The science of the concretiamus we may now call 
concretology, and the acience of the abstract, ab- 
stractology; and we may say, inversely, that the 
concretiamus subdivides into nature,“ (or matter) 
and “mind”; as the absetractismus does into logic, 
in the Spencerian sense, and the mathematics. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the twofold, the three- 
fold, and the fourfold method of distribution can 
each be justified, a fact e ee dy 
Proudhon, in his Création del’ Ordre ; but he has not 
shown, as it belongs to universology to do, the pre- 
cise plan, properties, and values each of 
methods, and their relations to each other, in an 
absolutely exhaustive classificatory system. It will 
suffice here if I call attention to the fact that these 
varying orders of the division of things necessarily 
relate to the series of primal number, one, two, three, 
four,—one being taken for the undistributed totality ; 
and if I affirm that in the relations of these first 
numbers lies the nut of all classification, than, 
we have the anthority of Mr. John Fiske for the 
dictum that all knowledge is classification,” 

The without, the 7 and the between, taken 
merely as words, are, as I have 1 
more strictly speaking, spatial prepositions, 
readily into adverbs of place; but as ideas, they are 

metrical, or more properly morphological, discrim- 
ations, and the most 8 or universalizing pos- 
sible discriminations of that class; that is to say, of 
the stata or spatial, which la the governing order. 
We are thus carried back of worde to the realm of 
f for the objective source of those grand primal 
divisions which make the basis of Hegel’s Spy 
and which are, In truth, the appropriate p mal 
divisions of the universe, and so, in a sense, to the 
bottom — 2 of philosophy. 

But neither Hegel nor any of the philosophers has 
traced either these or any other of their fundamental 
discriminations into their relation with words, or 


means to cover by 


forms (figures, yy or with any objective 
realm whatsoever, They have brought them, there- 
fore, to no objective tests, which would determine 


how far they were right; would correct them when 
wrong; and would serve as means of oer <p: the 
acquisition and t understanding of the ideas 
themselves, Metaphysice or 8 bas thus re- 
mained a something spars from all objective or prop- 
erly sclentific knowl ; true, perhaps, but discon- 
nected with real things, and only attainab 

of minds which co 
the mind, = 


ogy differs precisel at this point, and 
holds no {dea to be — — into a L true 


knowl „ until it can be construed into its appro- 
priate o ve representations, It brings the ab- 
struse and far-off truths of metaphysical philosophy 


out and down Into the realm of common 


metaph yal 
terparte in the realm of pure ideas. It is, 2 


metaphysics; but it le a new and third 
by a new and simple and far-reaching ery 
bridges over the wide chasm which has hitherto sepa- 
science and philosophy; constituting first a unt- 
e 
ng it 0 dense, 50 
— with —— in the more and in- 
seriminate meaning of the word. Hence the term 
eclento-philosophy seems requisite to describe it; a 
lerm pileh clon; to a less specifie panse, is applicable 
to the generalizations of science made by Comte, 
Spencer, Haeckel, and others. 
Lat us now return to the threefold distribution of 


U 
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the universe, substantially equivalent to that of 
tenal, For the two extremes we may say matter 
and mind, or the objective and the subjective,—the 
two sets of terms not being synonymous, but suffi- 
clently nearly so, for this incipient allusion. For the 
middle or intermediate realm we have already be- 
fore us a variety of expressions or namings; thus 
logic (Hegel), the abstract (Spencer), abstractology, 
and, as that which la most simple and most certainly 
right, the betweenlty, or the between. 

his realm of the abstract, as A a group of 
the aciences, Prof. Lonia Eleberg, In his classification 
of the aciences, denominates loglcs,““ he recom- 
mending the termination -tes, for the abstract sci- 
ences In the place of -ology, which he reserves for 
the concrete, and Prof. Michael A. Clancy, & pupil 
and teacher of the universological school, insiste on 
the single word ae for this department of 
being, in that immensely large sense in which it sig- 
nifies all intermediation and communication whatso- 
ever, whether vocal or otherwise. He may be in- 
clined to intervene in this discussion, so far as to 
give his reasons for this preference, amoun with 

im i a fixed opinion based on universological 
grounds. 

In this latter view of the case, this first threefold 
distribution of universal things Ío greatly simplified, 
and ia merely to be stated as (1) matter, (2) mind, 
and (3) langaage. It may be appropriate to state 
here, that the first specific outgrowth of universol 
is a universal 1 (Ahl-wah-to), —the 
immense scope of which seems fully to justify Prof. 
„Clancy's ides that language fille the entire domain 
intermediate between matter and mind. 

Bat setting aside this latter view, for the present, 
and confining ourselves to the term abstractiemus, 
as naming the domain of this betweenity, it in turn 
divides, not with Spencer and Elsberg into two 
merely, but into three grand subordinate domains; 
the lowest of which, repeating nature“ or matter, la 
catalogic, or the whole grammatica-logical domain; 
dipping backward more especially into the science of 

d, the middle one of which is mathematics, re- 
peating the betweenity; and the third or highest one 
of which is analogic, the new abstract scienco which 
univervology brings to light, and which leans rather 
to the onter or material world, while yet originating 
eubjectively, and repeating mind. 

It now appears that mathematics ia the middle of 
the betweentty; and, as such, it is ee, the cen- 
tral, germinal, or originative sphere of universal 
being. Universol pivots, therefore, upon mathe- 
matica) discriminations. The primal differences of 
number and form furnish the type for all true classi- 
fication, whether of matter or mind. The middle 
pan elds the new clew to the acquisition of all 

owl Thie is the new do and departure 
from it the new method referred to. Sclence“ finds 
in matter the field for ita spacial exercitation; phi- 
losophy in mind, and its allied metaphysical domain, 
—even the logic of Hegel more strictly falls here, 
Chong I began by conceding it the middle ground; 
and the true betweenlty, or the middle ground Proper, 
is this new domain of thought and being, which 
holds tenaciously to mathematical analogies; and 
. belongs, strictly speaking, to this 
rea 


I have so far, therefore, merely conducted my 
“condensed atatement” to its proper beginning-point. 
In another article, which I hope may not be long de- 
layed, I will endeavor to make obvious what I mean 
by the mathematical analogies, and to give such 
Illustrations as to render the general fleld of analogic 
comprehensible, 

Proudhon, In the work I have alluded to, madea 
noteworthy effort to bring the abstrusities of philos- 
ophy out into the clearness of scientific espressioni; 
but he came short of making the definite discovery 
of the virtual identity between the broadest specu- 
lative discriminations, and the simplest, most im- 
mediate, and most specific of mathematical differ- 
ences, 


(Wor Tun Impex.) 
ORGANIZATION OF LIBEBALS., 


I am waiting with a good deal of Interest to see 
‘what response will be made to the call for immediate 
and thorough organization of liberals, and I am sure, 
whatever may be the precise d r of impending 
legislation on the school question the coming winter, 
we cannot be too quick nor too much in earnest 
e TY pred geen 8 — — — 

0 t us a „ active, we „ A 
well-disciplined foe, untiring in effort, relentless in 
purpose, and evidently not scrupulous in methods. 

n addition to the organization of the National Re- 
form Association, the movers of that scheme have 
practically in their hands the working machinery of 
the entire Protestant Church, The members of the 
National Reform Association are the active portion of 
that Church concerning these questions. The re- 
mainder, if they do not actively join the Association, 
yet fail to Indicate any preferance for the secular 
side, and so by a passive nentrality put the entire 
re tation into the hands of the active few. It a 

on active voters vote yea on a given scheme, and 
a remaining ten or fifteen million keep silent with 
shat month, it Ie but fair in logic and in fect to infer 
that the voting million represent the whole number; 
and this in effect la always done. 

It ia also to be noted that nearly every resolution 
of the passive element in the Church throws that el- 
ement into the active ranks of the Association. The 
cenversion of a neutral church member ia seldom to 
the support of the secular State, but usually the re- 
verse; and the fact is one of the most significant 
sigma of the times, indicating imminent danger. Bo 
long as the balance of sentiment seemed to hang 
nearly even in the Church, inclining little one way or 


the other, there was possible ground for hope that, 
when the movement came, it would be on the secular 
aide; but now, since such movement begins to show 
tool? clearly on the other elde, the ultimate prepon- 
derance can no E be In doubt. The downward 
movement Is al y begun, and the motion is now 
gure to find constant acceleration, like that of all 
falling bodies, until it reaches bottom. 

The constituency of the National Reform Associa- 
tion are almost wholly inside the Protestant Church, 
and the Protestant polpit stands open as a direct av- 
enue through which that constituency can be 
reached. Nearly if not quite all the agents of the 
Association are accredited ministers in that pulpit, 
and find therein easy and welcome access. e ap- 
peal made falls directly into line with the av e in- 
struction of the pulpit. The logic of the National 
Reform Association and the logic of the pulpit, gs 
has so often been pointed out in THE INDEX, are ab- 
solutely one. In both, the same motives and the 
same fears are appealed to, the same alarm ery 
raised, the same passions stitred, the same ambitions 
excited, and the same duties enforced. The con- 
atituency inside the Church are only awaiting the de- 
mands of a clear, practical lasue to fall into line as 
active members of the Association, and as an * 
sive party against the secular interests of the State 
and against all personal rights therein involved. It 
is a i pariy that will be found well trained and thor- 
oughly armed and equipped for its work. 

he liberal sentiment of the country cannot cope 
with this active and organized foe withont an active 
and o conatitnency of its uwn, A fow iso- 
lated, single-handed liberals cannot do ft. It ta a 
movement that cannot be talked or reasoned down. 
The day of argument has by on that side. It 
has come down apres rom that fleld of contro- 
versy. In the fleld of thought and before the bar of 
reason, the movement has loat Ita case already in ad- 
vance, and is more or less‘conscious of the fact. One 
advantage, however, remains in ite hands. It hasa 
strong hold upon many o Institutions Which 
still occupy more or leas the public ground. These 
Institutions are held by the asenmed te of posses- 
sion, and are henceforth to be defended on these 
grounds. It is now s question of might and a ques- 
tion of numbers, and not any longer a question of ar- 
gument or of reazon, 

The aggressivencse of the movement is to be 
pushed forward on the same grounds, and there la no 
resistance against it which can avall, except the re 
sistance of right and reason backed by organized 
might. We are utterly defenceless on the existing 
field of controversy without organisation. The con- 
troversy is pushed forward Into the field of politics 
and civil life, and la to be determined by the majority 
ot numbers. The Legislator of the coun- 
try has no way of knowing the will of the people ex- 
cept by coun’ votes, and unorganized votes cannot 
be counted, o attempt of Republican Senators to 
vote away the rights of liberals under the defeated 
school amendment, with such supreme unconsclous- 
ness of a single li in the country in whom such 
rights inh , grow ont of the fact that liberals as 
such have no sign by which to make their presence 
known. And since liberals themselves are so little 
conscious of their own rights in this matter, Republi- 
can Senators are not to be too much blamed for their 
deficiency. There is no possible tation on 
the field of controversy in which our rights dre now 
sought to be invaded, except an organized one, and 
the sooner we organize as liberals to defend them, 
the better will our own appreciation of those 

ts be shown, and as a consequence the better 

be the recognition of them by others. He that 
will be free must strike the first blow himself, and 
nobody will take up the liberal cause until liberals 
take it up for themselves. 

There is Bnother reason for the immediate organ - 
ization of liberals in a fact which is likely to be 
taken by many minds as an occasion for dolny ot 
such action, I refer to the covert and indirect char- 
acter of the movement against us in its initiatory stepa 
towards realization upon the feld of politics and civil 
life. This covert and indirect character is already il- 
Iustrated in the Bible clause of the defeated school 
amendment above referred to, and ie likely to find 
more ample Illustration in many ways in the progress 
of the controversy. The National Reform Associa- 
tion have an issue, it is true, direct and open 
enough; but that issue ie not likely to find its way 
into the national life, 1 In form and feature 
at the ontset. It is more likely to come in, if at all, 
by piecemeal, and to at first some indirect and 
covert 8 a will become the steppin 
stone to more direct and open ones, and so by - 
nal acquisitions the whole object will be accom- 
plished. Thie le the natural history of all incipient 
movements, and is not likely to be disproved in this 
case more than fn another. 

It is to be remembered, also, in this connection, 
that it ts the absolute secular entirety of the National 
Constitation which ia the one great impeding obeta- 
cle in way of the success of the whole Christianizing 
scheme; and that entirety can be broken more easily 
by indirection than otherwise, and qulte as effec- 
tively. The scheme has now the entire logic of the 
Church, as already indicated, on Its side. It has 
also the logic of a vast number of national ente 
and custome, and the logic of many State constitu- 
tions and State laws. Many of these constitutions 
and laws would need little change to carry into effect 
the whole Christian amendment, should it pass the 
National Legislature. Many more could make little 
sistance, after that result had been accomplished. 
All these facta are accumulated in s strong ent 
in favor of that amendment. The National sti- 
tution, however, in its absolute secular entirety, re- 
mains forever a complete and absolute rebnttal of 
the whole array. This is seen and keenly felt, and 


how to break the force of that rebuttal is the one 
thing first in hand. Tho popular reverence for the 
Constitution as It is stands largely in the way of an 
direct accomplishment of that object; and so through 
indirect effort the end must be sought. THE INDEX 
has shown that the indirect Bible clause of the school 
amendment would have effected that end. Many an- 
other indirection will accomplish it just as well. 
One severed link makes a broken chain as soon as 
another. Whatever gives the Christian scheme a 
foothold in the National Constitution gives it com- 
mand of the whole structure. Its absolute eecular 
entirety is gone, and ite defence of secular rights 

thit There cannot bea too diligent watch- 
88 a too diligent exposure of every step of 
that invasion, however indirect and covert ismay be, 
That watchfulness and exposure cannot be had with- 
out organization to keep the public mind alert amd 
active both to watch and todo. No individual voice 
or pen can reach all over the land to Instruct or ex- 
pose. It ie only by organized cooperation that the 
work can be done 2 and completely. 

Another consideration follows on the heels of this, 

It is evidently the of the Christian more- 
ment to effect, If possible, an invasion of the Consti- 
tutton before the public mind can de thoroughly 
aroused against ii. At a recent local meeting held in 
the Interests of the movement, a s eased it 
as his conviction that, if the sentiment at large in 
the country could find expression, it would demand 
the withdrawal of the Bible from the public schools. 
The point to be enforced by that confession was that 
the Bible should be securely established there by en- 
acted law before such sentiment found exp 
Every delay of organization of Hberale delays the ex- 
presaion of that sentiment, and so makes possible the 
puccess of that measure. Every consideration de- 
mands immediate organization. Without it liberals 
are weak and defenceless. With it they are strong 
with little to fear. 

ization is not an easy task. It cannot be ef- 
f without a cost of time, labor, and money; and 
oftentimes, whore the Udaral sentiment i» weak and 
the Ito —_ and prevailing, cannot be effect- 
ed out cost of reputation and social standing. 
But the difficnitics in the way Sag aR urgency te 
the necessity of — — 5 canse 
will not gain strength by inaction, w. social pres- 
sure lei other obstacles in my way of * 
are to grow and stronger by every 
lay, The weak need the help of the strong in this 
enterprise, and at whatever cost; but one thing in 
right and reason remains for liberals todo, That is, 
to join hands in a common cause and for a common do- 
Jance all round the land. ZERAN MASTERS. 

Waoupaoa, Wis, 


BULGARIAN ATROCITIES. 


THE BESULT OF CHRISTIAN ORUVELTY TO MOHAM- 
MEDANS,—THE THREE GEEAT RACES AND THEIE 
BELATIONS. 

Rev. Dr. 6 Hamlin, who bas been for a num- 
ber of years identified with the missiomary cause in 
various parte of the Turkish Empire, including Bul- 
garia, and who has thetefore had good op; ities 
to une his faculties as a keen observer events, is 
now in Boston, and talks freely and frabkly of affairs 
in the'East of Europe, as well as of the political at- 
titude of the three great races of that section of the 
globe towards one another. In a conversation a day 
or two ago he threw some light upon the B 
atrocities, committed in the early part of the summer, 
which, in the interest of fair play to all concerned, it 
may not be amiss to record for general information. 
He says these atrocities could in no sense be set down 
as the immediate consequences of religious fanaticism 
on the part of the Mohammedans, but rather the re- 
suit of remote causes combined in the subjugation 
and expatriation of the mountaineers of the Caucasus 
by the Russian government. After a moat gallant 
realstance of some thirty years to the Immense 
of Russia, the brave Circassians wore at mb- 
jpgated and, abont the years 1862 or 1863, from five 

undred thousand to six hundred thousand of these 
ple—men, women, and children—departed from 

Bulgaria, determined never to submit to Russian 

rule,—driven into exile by merciless conquerors. It 

la sald that by the time these ae penis 
reached the western shore of the Black Ses, fully one- 
half their number had succumbed to the disease and 
hardships incident to that movement. They were 

Mohammedans, and had learned by bitter experience 

what Rusefan intolerance meant, and with them Rus- 

sian intolerance was synonymous with Christian in- 
tolerance. The Russians had surrounded parties of 
them with troops, forced them intg lakes and other 

waters, where the Greek priests seized on and im- 

mersed them In baptism, and then hung crosses on 

thelr necks as a token of conversion. But such 
forced change did not work conviction in the minds 
of fhasa poopie, but rather embittered them against 


all Christians, 

The remnants of the e ted Circassians set- 
tled in Bulgaria, where the Turkish government gave 
them lands, cultural implements, and in other 
Ways assisted t to supply their immediate wante 
and make provision for the future. It is true some 
of chess new-comers may have taken to robbery as 4 
means of subsistence, and the wonder fs that there 
was not more of that kind of work carried on by men 
rendered desperate by oppression and starvation, 
The Circassians are naturally a hardy, brave, and 
warlike people, while the people among whom they 
settled were averse to war, peaceably Inclined, and 
more agricultural in their tastes thau anything else. 
But they were Greek Christians, and as such, In com- 
mon with most people holding the same doctrines, 
were in sym y with u all Russian intrigues 
having for their object the dismemberment of the 


Turkish Empire. The fact of the Russian political 
and religious systems being so closely allied, and 
aven identified, has always made it easy work for that 
great nation to keep slive a spirit of discontent amon 


the heterogeneous peoples rege | the Turki 
Empire, and to use the same in f erance of her 
known object of subjugation and absorption. Rus- 
—1 make the pursuit of her cherished policy one of 
-defined regulation, appoints two sets of consuls 
for Turkey,—one having a business character, and the 
other political entirely, Her spies and secret agents 
permeate the whole land, and are all the time in active 
employment. The Turkish people are generally pa- 
triotic, but some of their leading men have no patri- 
otim. This latter class may be said to be possibly, 
at least, in the interest of Russia. In other words, 
the men composing it form a very powerful element 
in favor of Russian designs and against Turkish na- 
tionality. It is the old carried out of dividing to 
conquer, and Russia would not hesitate for a mo- 
ment to array Turk net Christian or Christian 
— Turk if it would farther her designs in the 
engt. 

As the present war in the East lu altogether the re- 
sult of Rusalan intrigue, let as see how the Bulgarian 
atrocities are related to it. Simultaneo with the 
declaration of war by Servia against Turkey it was 
arranged by Russian agents that, among other points, 
there should be a rising am the Christian popula- 
tion of Bulgaria. The more intelligent 2 
and those who were conservative and inclined to 
peace—and these comprised the gat majority of 
that people,—had no athy with suck an enter- 
prise, and even opposed it a quiet way. But acer 
tain number of the 5 ＋— inclu ing the most 
wild and reckless of young men, were In the plot 
and ready to strike when the time came. This time 
was sot in May last, and was to be simultaneous with 
the declaration of war by Servia, The time arrived, 
but the latter power failed to declare war then. The 
Bulgarians, however, not knowing of thie failure, 

ed out their part of the programme, and raided 
on the unfortunate Circasalans—the only Moham- 
medans In easy reach,—destroying about twelve of 
their villages, and killing some two handred or three 
hundred of their people. This aroused the slumber- 
ing spirit of revenge against the Christians in the Cir- 
cassian breast, and this warlike people, being su 
plied with arme by the Turkish anthoritiea and told 
to protect themselves— perhaps In some cases being 
. aty promptu to retaliate for the wrongs they 
— me Bulgari 7 i slaughtering pa 
among the an peop: ten 
thousand to twelve thousand of them, an — 
from fifty to sixty of their villages. Thus, thoug 
but a comparatively small number of the Bulgarian 
people too! in or sympathized with the ri in- 
cited by the Russian ts, they suffered ind! — 
nately for that ill-advised movement; and thus, 
La the most terrible work of slaughter was done 
‘by Mohammedans, it was bya portion of them that 
had suffered bat death from Ohristlan 
brutality, and not by a people who lived as neighbors 
and merely differed in religion. If there was any re- 
Hgious fanaticism displayed in the businegg, It was on 
the part of the B; but even they sre to be 
excused when we the agency w moved 
them In the business. 

On the general subject of European politica Dr. 
Hamlin talks very clearly. He is convinced that the 

le which Russia has made for over eight hun- 
years for possession of the Bosphorus is not yet 
given up, but, if an „ more determinedly pur- 
zued than ever. The attitude of the other great 
races in Europe, however, necessitates greater can- 
tom in carrying out these designs. It may, Indeed, 
be anid that the conviction exists among the most in- 
— — Russians that only disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire will give the proper opportunity for 
acquiring the coveted dominion. Regularly organ- 
ized invasion, ot know, will encounter the united 
a” agen of the Germanic and Latin peoples, 
who would view in the success of any such en de 
a predominance of the Sclavonic race that would be 
dangerous to the independence of both. Hence the 
efforts in anether direction. But even were this not 
a serious objection to armed invasion, the state of 
the Russian t finances is such as to pre- 
clude the idea of any desire for war on the part of 
her emperor and hie advisers. re, it le as- 
sumed that, even while there is al a likelihood 
of trouble in the Turkish Empire and principalities, 
there is little Immediate prospect of a general war 
taking place. The German peoples stand between 
the Latin and Sclave races, amd can, therefore, hold 
the balance of power between them. e Germanic 
interest is most intimately combined with that of the 
Latin race in keeping Russia out of the control of 
the Mediterranean Sea, Once give the latter power 
free access to this sea by her fleets, and she can con- 
trol Europe. Her fleets could dash out at all times, 
and carry destruction to the heart of Europe, while 
the place from whence they would emanate would be 
remote and practically mnassailable. This {a the fear 
that will make Germany a unit with England and 
with the Latin nations in g the outlet of the 
Black Sea to a neutral power, Russian influence is 
ever operating to neutralize everything that England 
proposes to Turkey, and has thereby prevented many 
wiee reforms from being adopted; but the struggle 
wili only be thus prolo; , and the des: of 
ala—if to be ever accomplished—retarded In their ful- 
fllment.— Boston Globe, Oct. 2. 


TEHE ONLY Divine revelation which we recognize as 
true is written ere in Nature, and to every 
one with healthy senses and a healthy reason It is giv- 
en to participate in the unerring revelation of this 
holy temple of N. by his own Inquiry and inde- 
pendent Haeckel. 


* 


[For TR Lrpax.] 
THE HEERETIC PIETRO. 


[The sketch which follows is based upon facts whioh 
actually occurred in Florence not long since. Buch a so- 
clety of protective Liberals exists there now.—J. L. 8.) 


In that fair oity on the Toscan plain, 

Girt by soft hills and fields of waving grain, 
Through whoee old walls the Arno glides along, 
It banks retchoing with the gladsome song 
Which from Italian lips comes blithe and clear 
As flute-like musie to the listening ear; 

In fair Firenze, famed for noble men, 

Who, skilled alike with chisel, brush, and pen, 
Have given it most marvellous renown, 

And shed rare giory o'er their native town,— 
There where the dawn first broke on Europe's sight 
After the gloomy darkness of that night 

Which wrapped the world upon the fall of Rome, 
And made for vice and ignorance a home,— 
There whence the genius of a Dante sprung 

To found in strength and beauty that rich tongue 
Whioh now adorns great Aricsto’s page 

And Tasso’s varses, and in later age 


Held the keen wit of comfcal Goldoni 


And the pure style of eloquent Manzon!,— 
Tiere whence arose the vast, Frotean mind 

Of Leonardo, who in trath combined 

The painter, sculptor, architect in one, 

Nor yet in music could be e'er outdone, 

But shone alike in revelry ut Court 

And in researches of the deepest thought,— 
There where immortal Angelo had birth 

Whose fame remains unequalled upon earth, 
Whose genius hung the Pantheon in air,” 

And whose Titanic statues proudly bear 

The seal of inspiration so sublime 

That it but grows more clear by lapee of tine,— 
In Florence, where Bocoaccio gang of love 

And Brunsllescho reared his dome above 

The cheokered marble of that mighty shrine 
Where grace and majesty so well combine,— 
There where the mighty Galileo scanned 

The starry skies, when by the priesthood banned, 
Aocoursed, and perseouted for the truth 

Which now is learned by every modern youth, 
There where Cellini carved with allvered skill, 
And great Giotto wrought in bronze, until 

Such gates he formed, vo perfect and precise, 
That they were fit for doors of Paradise,— 
There whence the cunning Machiavelli sprung 
And Andrea del Sarto, who among 

The painters of the Holy group ranks high, 
Amerigo Vespucci too, whose eye 

First saw the main-land to which still adheres 
His Christian name despite the lapse of years,— 
In Florence where the great Reformer dwelt 
Whose life was blameless, and whose tones could melt 
And sway at will those fickle Tuscan minds, 
Who yet could give his ashes to the winds,— 

In this fair city, fruitful of the Great, 

In times more recent, and Indeed ao late 

As five or six years since, there lived a man 
Near to the bank where lordly Arno ran, 

By name Pietro, destined to a place 

Among the benefactors of his race. 

His was a noble heart and active mind; 

A soui more generous one could scarcely find; 
Ho was an advocate and used his skill, 

Which was not small, to remedy oarth’s ill, 

To aid the good, and help as best he might 

The hard-disputed triumphs of the Right. 

He had been born in Florence, and well reared 
By one whom all the citizens revered, 

His father, good Lorenzo, who ‘twas known 
Could make # violin of purer tone 

Than any other workman iñ the town, 

And thus had gained legitimate renown. 
Lorenzo was no scholar, did not look 

From one day's dawn to another in a book; 

His labor well performed, he was content, 

And went to Vespers, took the sacrament, 
Prayed for poor Pio Nono in his cell 

Deyoted all those wicked men to hell 

Who kept poor Pic short of wine and jelly, 
And even prayed for saintly Antonelli! 

But his one son, Pietro, mockingly 

Beoffed at “poor Pio's“ feigned captivity, 
Laughed at the tale of dungeon, chain, and straw, 
And asked what guard stood at the papal door 
Save Plo’s own Swiss soldiery in yellow, 

Who made a show of guarding the old fellow? 
Much worse than this, Lorenzo's heart was grieved 
To hear his son declare he'd been deceived, 
Deluded, duped already now too long 

By those vile priests whose conduct was as wrong 
As their false creed on superstitions based, 
Which in all thoughtful minds was now replaced 
By broader, nobler truths, by which he saw 
How grossly he had been misled before. 

It was in vain that good Lorenzo prayed, 

And cailed the Holy Virgin to his ald; 

In vain he strove to change his son's condition 
And warned him that he hastened to perdition, 
Hopelesaly doomed to endless punishment, 

If he turned sceptic and ate meat in Lent. 
Pietro pointed out what bloody strife, 

What reckless disregard of human life, 

Had marked the Church's history and stained 
The Papal annals, and what trtumpha gained 
By evil over good, what dark array 


Of dreadful persecutions, from the day 

When first the Church through Constantine gained power, 
Came down the ayes to the present hour! 

Pietro a scholar, and could read 

Booka which had shown him what a hollow creed 
Was that which had been taught him in hia youth, 
And made him stand forth manfully for Tratb. 
The German language, whose harsh accents hung 
Like heavy weights upon his Southern tongue, 
He yet could read, and from it power drew; 

He studied well its critics, and he knew 

The ring and growth of doctrines, and the way 

In which they had descended to his day. 

He saw with indignation the fierce hate 

With which the Church had struggled to abate 
The influence of science, whose pure light 

Had steadily dispersed the dreary blight 

Of superstifion’s miserable reign 

With long continued evils in its train. „ 
Pietro was not silent, Long enough, 

He said, the world had fed upon the stuff 

Which priests had manufactured for ita diet, 

And meantime murdered men to keep them quiet. 
He taught hla Uberal doctrines far and wide, 

And thoughtful men came over to hie side. 

In time he stood the leader of a school 

Detesting naught so much aa priestly rule. 
Unsparingly they criticized away 

The myth-aprung stories of an early day, 

The silly miracles of this decade, 

The bare-faced frauds of relics lately made, 

And contradictions in “old mother charcb" 
Which gave Infalllbflity the lurch. 

The maddened priests of Italy comvined 

By every means their gubtlely could find 

To crusb Pietro and hia liberal band, 

And tried to have them banished from the land. 
But still, in spite of hate, the Liberals grew 

In numbers and in strength, and overthrew 

The plota devised repeatedly to crush them, 

And spoke more boldly as men tried to hush them, 
Whon suddenly their leader and thelir pride, 
Pietro, sickened and in three days died, 


Lorenzo's f was tertible to see, 0 

For he had loved him spite of heresy, 

He was bis only child, and ere his death 

He prayed and pleaded till hia latest breath 

t God would yet be merciful and — * 

n old man's son, and tore his thin, white hair. 
But now the pries ta, like vultures near their prey, 
Came prowling round that form of lifeless olay, 
And gave out word, whereat the city started, 
That at his death Pietro had imparted 
To Fra Silvestro, much to his relief, 

A recaħñtation of his unbelief, 

Great was the joy that now through Florence flew; 

Re hior overbearing F 

And said, “Did I not tell you? Ha! at death 

No heretic dares render up his breath 

Without ee mia he knows to be 

A mass of amd falsity 1" 

Pletro's form was carried in great state 

With a vast retinue of small and great, 

All covered with white gowns an holding ta) „ 
us furnishing employment for the Anger, 
the cathedral, where to the . N 

Which through the service stood with faces bowed, 

A Frate spoke. He said that the deceased 


But, thanks to God! when on his fying hoa, 
And when around his unrepentant head 


8 whio è 
The ones conquered and the man relented, 
eretic Pietro had repented, 
And, dying then, had gone straight ap to glory! 

ing then, en up to glo! 
Lou was the foll Cansat of B R gic gd 
Frequent the tears in many women’s eyes, 
AB food rent concluded his harangue; 
When from crowd an eager r sprang, 

'oully lied! 


“I say tis false! This priest 
No man but I stood by Pietro's 
T held his hand and watched him till he died; 
No priest came near bis life had fled, 

Thad gone away and left him dead. 
Of just this priestip scheme we had onr fears, 
And we, his friends, had sworn for many years 
That, when one from onr number came die, 
We would prevent this n 
Lorenzo knows the truth of what I say. 
He knows full well that neither night nor day 
Did we cease watching oy Sve side; 
Therefore again I Bay, t hath Hed” 
Great was the tumult which at once ensued; 
‘Against the priest whose lying trick had failed 

eat w. E 

Forat Silvano's words the monk had paled, | 
And hastily descended in the throng 
And through the priesta in silence passed along. 
The crowd dispersed; the greater part withdrew 
To the piazza, there to hear anew 
And question of Silvano all the facts 
And learn with borror of such “holy”? acts, 
The attendant priests bore r Pietro thence; 
And, though they knew full well their false pretence, 
Rather than yield as ty of the crime, 
Toy marched beside his corpse in measured time, 
And buried him in consecrated 


‘ound; 
No “holler” spot in Florence o 


be found! 


Silvano took Pietro's vacant place, 

And the Freethinkers“ numbers grew apace. 

But from that moment always took they care 

To guard against this miserable anare 

or ed priests, who strive at death to gain 

The power which they dn life could not retain, 

And thus by death- stories fraught with terror 

To keep their poor, deluded flock in error. 121 
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On and after October 1, 1876, the 
publication office of THE INDEX will 
be No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 
Office hours will be from 10 A.M. to 
3 P.M. 


Rey. ZERAN MASTERS contributes to this number of 
Tse Dynex an article on the “Organization of Liber- 
als” which we earnestly commend to the cloeest atten- 
tion of every lover of religious liberty. It ia in our 
opinion marked by very unusual insight and the 
clearest perception of the present position of affairs. 
Do not overlook it, 

MB. ANDREWS, In response to the request of Col. 
William B. Greene published several weeks ago in 
THE INDEX, begins in this issue a condensed expoal- 
tion of his philosophy, named by himself Unlver- 
sology.’’ Mr. Andrewa is recognized very generally 
as an acute and able metaphysical writer, and his 
articles (which will be published from time to time 
as suits his own convenience and ours) will interest 
those of our readers who desire to be well informed 
as to contemporary speculation on philosophical sub- 
jects. * 

Tas 18 what the Nation of October 12 says of 
Governor Hayes and the American Alliance: ‘‘The 
Democratic papers continue to make & good deal of 
Mr. Hayos’ letter to the American Alliance, and try 
to make him out a know-nothing, which is probably 
the height of absurdity. Mr. Schurz has found it 
necessary to take up the subject on the stump and 
explain that the letter was probably a mere ‘routine’ 
letter, euch as every politician writes to people who 
say they are ready to support him, and meant noth- 
ing. In our opinion, the moral to be drawn from the 
case is a slightly different one from that drawn by 


the newspapers of either party. The American Alli- 
ance is a political ation which haa been in ex- 
istence for some mo „ has held s Convention and 


drawn up a platform, which has bean published in 
the newspapers, and which we some time since com- 
mented upon in these columns, Everybody in the 
country, therefore, had notice of its existence and of 
its character, particularly every one in public life, 
just as much as every one had of the existence of 
the Woman Suffragists, the Prohibitionista, or the 
Grangers, when those parties were first set on foot. 
Now, under these circumstances, whether the Alliance 
bas a large membership or a small one, or whether 
Mr. L. S. Tyler, the Secretary, is a real person or a 
myth, is of little consequence; but it le of conse- 
quence that any one who receives a promise from 
them of political support, should, before thanking 
them and promising them ‘cooperation,’ make up his 
mind whether he wants their support or not, and 
whether they ought to have the ‘codperation’ of bis 
friends. Presidential candidates have no business to 
write ‘routine’ letters accepting nominations from 
people they do not know anything abont, any more 
than Congresemen have a right to give ‘routine’ let- 
ters of recommendation to people whom they do not 
mean to recommend. Any one who wants to be a 
candidate of the American Alliance can be so; but, 
in that case, it is his business to tell us so, and not 
first accept their support and then assure us that it 
has no meaning. All proceedings of this kind have a 
tendency to increase the present prevailing disbelief 
in the meaning of all platforms, party profenslons and 
principles, and are on that account demoralizing.” 
There is too much truth in this view of the case. 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, TRE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on its mail-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This la an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it la hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
represents, 


PERSONALISM AND IDEALISM IN RELIG- 
ION. 


When the practical difference between Christianity 


and Free Religion (by which we mean religion freed 
from all bondage to mere will, as such, whether hu- 
man or superhuman) is traced down to Its origin, we 
find that the former derives its vitality from a person, 
the latter from an idea. It Js faith In what is called 
the “historical Christ, or the Man-God, which 
has made the Christian Church a power in the world; 
and this la a person, supposed to be historical, though 
In fact to a large extent the unsuspected product of 
imagination, But it is impersonal devotion to what 
ia called law—the law of truth and right, as such— 
which is making the noble army“ of freethinkers 
more than a match for all the serried hosts of the 
Church; and law is only an idea, a reflection of the 
unity of the universe in the soul of man. Personal- 
ism and idealism in religion—that is the ultimate is- 
sue, as a fact in the religious history of the race, 

Personalism in religion appeals to the imaginative, 
the tender, the social side of human nature. It pre- 
sents a concrete image to thought, to be loved, wor- 
ehipped, idolized, clothed with Impossible perfections, 
set on the throne as absolute sovereign of the Inner 
life. Protestantism presents one phase of it in 
Moody-and-Sankeylem, with its endless monotone of 
“Come to Jesus! Catholicism presents a far more 
luxuriant growth of the same root in ita Holy Family 
and hierarchy of sainta and angels. In every form, 
Christianity is incarnation—the embodiment of the 
soul’s supreme ideal in personal form. Here lies at 
once ita strength and its weakness—its power over 
the emotional multitude and Its powerlessness with 
the intellectual few. Resting as it doeg so largely on 
mere superstition and delusion, it vanishes in the dry 
light of analysis like a wreath of yapor in the grow- 
ing dawn. 

Idealism in religion appeals primarily to the ra- 
tional and moral side of human nature. Where 
these faculties are feeble, it has a correspondingly 
feeble hold. It presents, as It were, the clew of a 
general principle by which to thread one’s way 
through a labyrinth of tangled human relationships; 
it dosa not give a guide, but rather a map; it teaches 
one to saya himself from evil by intelligence rather 
than to be saved by faith. But It does not end here, 
While personalism has ite alternately flaming and 
fading enthusiasm of love for an incarnated Deity by 
which to inspire the believer to great achievements, 
idealism kindles the powerful and permanent passion 
for truth—a passion which Inspires to achievements 
and martyrdoms every whit as sublime, and far more 
productive of blessing to mankind, All that con- 
cerns humanity here and now, with all ite varied 
intellectual, moral, affectional, social, and other 
needs,—everything, in short, but the fancied interests 
of salvation from unreal catastrophes in another 
world,—is amply provided for by idealism in religion, 
and far more efficiently than the personalism which 
expends its highest potency on another life than this. 
Personalism in religion binds the intellect to an ex- 
ternal authority, and thereby to s great extent para- 
lyzes it; whereas idealism not only stimulates the In- 
tellect to Its highest activity, but equally educates all 
the other faculties in which this marvellous human 
nature of ours manifests itself. 

Thie is a point of great importance. He who in- 
habits the world of ideas is always a foreigner to the 
Christian, and encounters all the blind prejudices, 
the causeless suspicions, the mean hostilities and dis- 
paragements, with which the untravelled bumpkin 
usually meets the native of another clime. Idealism 
in religion ls commonly supposed to imply coldness 
and heartlessneas, and to furnish no nutriment to the 
higher and more refined affections; it certainly leaves 
one without any Methodistical love for Jesus, and 
therefore ls set down as a sure sign of a temperament 
spiritually phlegmatic and fishy. Nothing could be 
more absurd. The religious ideallst Is just as tender, 
warm-hearted, full of the ‘‘milk of human kindness,” 
and alive to all the mystic and poetic suggestions of 
this glorious universe, as the veriest personalist of 


them all. But instead of concentrating all his spirit- 
tal emotions in a delirious ecstasy of Jesus-iam,“ 
he pours them out in the human relations he occu- 
ples to those about him. He is no bag-of-bones, 
julcelees and dusty. On the contrary, he finds in the 
exquisitely beautiful and precious tles of common 
life a deeper significance, a nobler suggestiveness, 
than can possibly grow out of religious personalism. 
Behind the mystery of human eyes is the mightier 
mystery of humanity itself, and this Is to the Ideallat 
what Jesus is to the personalist—the Word of the 
Eternal Silence. The vistas of existence opened to 
the true idealist are to the New Jerusalem“ as the 
horizon of Teneriffe is to the circumference of your 
back-yard. There is nothing in the enlargement of 
Intellectual vision which even tends to dry the sweet 
fountains of human love and religious feeling; and 
the fears that aclence ls going to kill out poetry, or 
that Free Religion has an atmosphere so attenuated 
that the spiritaal affections must gasp in it and die, 
only show how impossible it is for personalism in ro- 
ligion to comprehend the idealism which includes 
itself and so much besides. 


NEW TON-DOBGE. 


It may not be too late to say 4 word more on the 
Newton-Dodge case which was interesting the pub- 
lic three weeks ago. It will be recollected that Gen. 
Newton was the engineer employed by government 
to remove the rocky obstruction at Hell Gate in New 
York Harbor, and that he let off his blast on Sunday 
afternoon. The hour chosen was the hour of high 
tide when the danger from concussion and débris 
would be least; and the day was—not chosen but 
appointed by the necessities of the case, the mine 
being jurt then ready for explosion, and the situation, 
being critical, was such that any accident from delay 
might frustrate the enterprise. If Gen. Newton 
thought of the day at all In connection with his ex- 
periment, be probably thought of It as an excellent 
day for his purpose; a holiday, when fewer veseals 
were passing up and down the river, and traffic would 
be little interfered with. For any excitement in tha 
public mind he need not hold himself responsible. If 
people forsook churches and Sunday-schools {n order 
to see the spectacle, or from fear lest the buildings 
might be thrown down, that was thelr bualness, not 
his, But Mr. Dodge thought otherwise. The sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath day was uppermost in his mind. 
He felt the choice of the Sabbath to be an outrage 
and a desecration, unnecessary from any point of 
view, and from a Calvinistic point of view wholly ob- 
jectionable. The letter he wrote to Gen. Newton, 
narrow, supercilions, and arrogant, was the only sort 
of lottar that could have come from such a quarter. 
The Orthodox community quietly aswumes the divine 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and quietly assumes, more- 
over, that the dissidents from its belief are too few in 
number and too insignificant in pooltion to be regard- 
ed. They do not read papers, or listen to arguments, 
except on their own side. With the mental condi- 
tion of people outside of thelr own churches they are 
entirely unacquainted; the hum of speculation that 
le heard among the multitudes of reasonable men and 
women scarcely reaches thelr cars, and if It does it is 
unheeded. Nothing less loud or emphatic than Gen. 
Newton’s detonating mines could penetrate thair 
ears, and make them fully aware of the indifference 
that in many quarters was. shown toward their super- 
stition. That explosion fairly roused them, and Mr. 
Dodge's letter gave expression to the emotions of in- 
dignant surprise that filied their breasts. Gen. Now- 
ton’s curt and insulting reply betrayed on hie side 
an ignorance of the depth of the popular superstition, 
or eles a contemptuous disregard of it, either of 
which must be surprising to one who does not con- 
sider how far apart from each other the protestant 
and the unprotestant worlds are, The lettar warmed 
the cockles of the unregenerate heart. It sounded 
like a voice from the inmost receeses of rationalism. 
The radicals were delighted with the stern defiance 
of puritanism. But now It turns out that Gen. New - 
ton is a Roman Catholic. At least, this may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he accepted an ovation from 
a Catholic association, and allowed himself to be con- 
gratulated by a distinguished company of priestly 
dignitaries, who were probably glad of an occasion to 
have their filng in an indirect way at the popular Or- 
thodox precislan, 

The incident is important as indicating the essential 
difference between the two Christendoms,—Protestant 
and Romanist. The two raive quite distinct issues 
with us. The Romanista are concerned about the 
supremacy of the Church. Their care for the Bible is 
that the reading of it shall not be urged. Their Sun 
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day is a holiday, not In Burope only, but in America 
as well. In all countries where its influence prevails, 
the ceremonies of religion occupy but a small por- 
tion of time, and the reat of the day is left frea for 
amusement. The Protestants are concerned about 


the supremacy of the Bible. Thelr zeal for the book 
devours them. They would place it in every room, 
in every steamboat-cabin, on every table; they would 
make the reading of it compulsory on every child. 
Their Sunday is the Hebrew Sabbath, without the 
joy that animated the Hebrew observance of the day. 
The two parties require very different treatment at 
the hands of rational men, The Romanist antipathy 
to Protestant bigotry le no sign that Romanists have 
no bigotry of their own. The Jesuitical reception 
given to Gen, Newton by no means implies a good 
understanding between him and his admirers and the 
radicals to whom Bible and Church are alike fraught 
with elements of danger to the constitution of repub- 
lican society. For the moment the laugh has been 
turned skainst the Protestants, a langh in which 
Rome and Reason heartily join. But Reason must 
not feel that Rome is any more its friend than before. 
Reason has simply two deadly foes instead of one. 

0. B. F, 


COURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


At one time last week the prospect of an immedi- 
ate war throughout Europe was sufficiently imminent 
to draw attention from nearly all other subjects. 
The siz eg — 1 Taa nan baon a proposed 
by Turkey, and accep! y and and other pow- 
on, was rejected by Russia, which demanded a six 
weeks trace alone, This demand was quickly fol- 
lowed by the report that Russia had resolved, in the 
interesta of humanity, to occupy Bulgaria with 
troops. Speculation was centred at. ones upon the 
probability that England, Germany, and Austria 
would be drawn into the confilct which certainly 
seemed inevitable, and the possibility of which has 
not yet passed away As we write, however, reports 
are less exciting. The English Cabinet has decided 
that England need not feel called upon to oppose a 
Russian advance into Turkish territory; and it Is pos- 
sible even that Turkey may accept the Russian ulti- 
matum—a six weeks’ armistice, to be followed by the 
“autonomy” of Bosnia, Bulgaria, and H vina, 
In the mean time, fighting has been resum 
neighborhood of Saitachar, with results advantageous 
to the Turks. 


The effect of the war-panic was shown at once by 
a rapid finctuation In prices at the commercial cen- 
tres of Europe and America, Russian securities de- 
clined seven per cent. in the London market last 
‘Wednesday, making twenty per cent. ina single week; 
and nearly all other foreign securities fell in price, 
American bonds, however, holding their own remark- 
ably well. In this country wheat rove’ rapidly, and 
there were sudden alterations in the prices of railrosd 
stocks, grains, and gold. The excitement continued 
during a portion of Thursday, and then quickly de- 
clined. 


In response to a call from Governor Chamberlain 
for aid, the President, throngh the proper officers, has 
ordered additional United States troops to be sent to 
South Carolina, to be stationed at various to, 
under the command of General Ruger. ether 
Chamberlain is right or not in his supposition that 
rifie-clube are forming throughout the State in order 
to interfere with liberty of voting, there are undoubt- 
edly many lawless persons in South Carolina upon 
whom the presence of soldiers will act as a enlutary 
check. United States troops have been well received 
heretofore in South Carolina, and while they are 
not Likely to have mach, if any, influence upon the 
result of the voting, their presence will put an end to 
the of intimidation, and prevent the threatened 
throwing out of the vote of the State by either House 
of Congress. 


Some remarks which we made two weeks upon 
the condition of affairs in South Carolina called out, 
from W. J. P.,“ an article entitled Justice, not Par- 
tisanship,”’ in last week's INDEX. That he wrote the 
article in a hurry is evident from the o son- 
tence: “I cannot leta day pass,” ete. he been 
able to let a day pase, and had he reflected upon the 
subject a little more thoroughly, we aded 
that some portions of his protest would have been 
differently expressed. But however this may be, we 
concur most heartily in the conclusion reached; 
namely, that Sieger e South — to N peace 
and pros not government by either race as 
such, er pend in which the races shall learn 
to work amieabi 


J. P.“ as it gives 
us an opportunity to state more fully our present at- 
titudo toward the South Carolina negro. assor- 
tion that eg Boutier, 7 — waloh, of course, 
we mean the average Southern negro, and more par- 
ticularly, in this connection, the average South Caro- 
lina n has shown himself to be “utterly inca- 
pable of self-government” is contradicted; but the 
only proof offered is the statement that each suc- 

Legislature has been an im ent on its 
predecessor in in and morality, and that the 


ruling party has been gradually sloughing off and ris- 


that we welcome the reply of ‘ 


ing out of the very evils that were the natural conse- 
quence of its sudden rise to power.” This statement 
may be true; but when we remember that the last and 
consequently the best lature of all Is the one 
which elected Moses and pper judges in the State 
courts, we contend that the improvement is so prad- 
ua) that, to attain to the comparative respectability 
of some other State Legislatures, would require a 
loki of time to be computed by geologic periods, 
ow. J. P'a” 1 fails utterly to have any effect 
upon one who knows anything of the character of 
South Oarolina atures for the past nine years. 
Let us illustrate thia point. In 1800, when the aboye- 
mentioned Whipper was a member of the House, and 
Moses was Speaker of the same, there was a bet of 
$1000 between the two men upon a horse-race, which 
the House, notwithstanding the pressing business of 
the last four days of a session, adjourned for nine 
hours in order to witness. The Speaker lost the race 
and his $1000. Three daya after, as the House was 
about to adjourn, Whipper coolly moved that agratu- 
ity of $1000 be to the Speaker; and, with a 
fall understan that this was Intended to reim- 
burse the amon Iost, at 9 the N 
pense? & large majority. o have referred to this 
8 we eve that it is thoroughly In 
keeping with and fairly illustrates the character of 
South Carolina tion for the past nine years; 
and to show also that when we referred to the rule 
of the negro and his fellow-scalawag, the carpet-bag 
white man,” we were not guilty, as W. J. P.” sup- 
poses, of ‘‘careloaaness in writing.“ We admit that 
‘scalawag does not — our full: for 
the reason that no single word could do so; but it 
docs express our meaning better than any other 
ingia word could have done; and the fact that W. 
J. P.” considers it unjust convinces us that, notwith- 
standing his op ties for observation, he has no 
adequate know om hg! what has been done by the ne- 
South Carolina Legislatures. In 1878—of the 
Legislatur of which year we happen to have fullest 
statistica at hand,—the Assembly contained one hun- 
dred and twenty-four members, of which ninety-four 
were colored and thirty only were white; twenty- 
three whites 3 the opposition, six whites 
being allles of the ninety-four negroes. As this was 


the s negro Legialature, and as each Legislature, 
according to W. J. P.,“ was an improvement upon 
ita predecessor, we have not sel the worst ex- 
ample. Of this lature, some of the members, 


saya Mr. Jemes S. Pike, formerly United States Min- 
later to Holland, were men whose costumes, visages 
attitades, and ressions only befit the forecastle o; 
2 — „Ats intellectual level was that of a 
converts at a negro camp-meeting. 
“Nolesy riot,” “‘chatter,’’ “gush and gabble,” are the 
words which he selects to describe its debates, ‘‘amid 
which the Speaker’s Hammer plays a perpetual tat- 
too, all to no purpose.“ Five preceding atures 
had Increased the debt of the State from less than 
$5,000,000 to a sum yarlously estimated from $27,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000,—all public accounts being, of 
course, in inextricable confusion, and no one know- 
the exact * yor Mania — 5 — 
vance money for any purpose whatever, an nds 
of the State had been sold at twenty-five cents on a 
dollar, conditioned upon the porma of eighteen 
cent. interest. It was aimply impossible (notwith- 
standing “W. J. P. “s supposition of Improvement 
in intelligence and moral y) to get any bill other 
than a general law throngh this ture without 
heavy payments of money to a majority of the ne- 
goor or to their leaders. No fear of pub- 
c censure restral them from open confeasion of 
bribery, for they were responsible to a constituency 
as degraded as themselves. When, for instance, 3 
bill was np for a much-needed railroad charter, 
against which there was not a single honest argu- 
ment, 80 that the white leaders dared not oppose it, 
the dlacks voted it down, amid loud guffaws, because 
they had not been pald to allow it to pass. These 
rascals and their predecessors stole in every conceſv- 
able why, until taxation which was about $400,000 
per year had risen then to $2,000,000 per year,—an ap- 
parent increase of five hundred per cent.; but Inas- 
much as pro in the meantime deteriorated more 
than one-half, a real increase of oyer one thousand 
per cent. The Intelligent white men who once made 
the laws for South Carolina used $400 worth of sta- 
tionery par pe, but these illiterate robbers squan- 
dered $16,000 worth; and all other expenses were in 
similar proportions. The school-funds have been 
stolen to such an extent that to-day, after eigbt im- 
ovedꝰ n Legislatures have come and gone, the 
tees of the Peabody Fund will not allow one dol- 
lar to be sent to South Carolina because they believe 
it would be stolen. South Carolina —— 
says Mr. Pike, ie the Installation of a uge system 
of brigandage,” The men who now have it in con- 
trol are professional legislative robbers. They are in 
no sense different from, or better than, the men who 
fill the prisons and penitentiaries of the world.” 
And yet W. J. P.“ is troubled by the “exasperating 
injustice” of the Charleston newspapers that hablt- 
ually speak of the Legislature as ‘a gang of thleves.“ 
What else would he have them term it? And to 
crown all, let it not be forgotten that these thieves 
pay no taxes. Can the rights of all classes be 
equally guaranteed and respected“ while thie kind of 
government continues? 


We believe that the above described state of affairs 
should cease, As early as 1871, Mr. Chamberlain, 
then Attorney-General, now Governor, begged for 
the introduction of cumulative voting in order to put 
into an ignorant Assembly, many of whom can 
neither read nor write,“ gentlemen enough “to 
shame them Into decency or frighten them from 
crime,” We admit that Chamberlain since then 
has labored for reform, but the doings of the last 


Legislature and the character of the nominations for 
the next one are sufficient s of his unmistakable 
failure. And now, let it be clearly understood that 
we admit the full force of the exceptions pointed ont 
by W. J. P.“ There are honest and intelligent ne- 
groes in South Carolina, and ignorant and dishonest 
whites; but the ave South Carolina negro, we 
contend, is a liar and a thief. He is some 
stupidly * and viclous, and sometimes wide- 
awake and cunning; but In either case, and despite 
the poaseseion of many good qualities, the inherit- 
ance of generations and the degradatione of slavery 
unfit him as yet for the proper uss of the power he 
has been exercising. On the other hand we admit 
that the average South Carolina white man is not an 
angel, but a very imperfect human being, with many 
glaring faults of character and temperament. Never- 
ness we 2 that ae alone caje Vaie 1 
any decent degree of approximation to the re- 
quirements of modern civilization. The opposition 
in the State, to-~day—curiously descr! by ths 
editor of Tux INDEX as “ Hampton and his 
horde of murderers’”’—containe ninetesn-twentieths 
of the respectability, wealth, morality, and honor of 
the State. Without doubt thie horde“ contains 
some murderers and d joes; but it contains, 
also, all the descendants of the heroes of the Rev- 
olution and the children of the statesmen who argued 
with Webster in the halls of C 
are now against the absolute confiscation 
of the little remnant of their property, and fer the 
redemption of thelr State from the despotism of 
brutal ignorance. The contest in South Carolina 
has ing to do with the national issues which 
divide us into Republicans and Democrats, It isa 
battle of honesty against dishonesty, of the ou 
t their plunderers, of civilisation against 
om. And, notwithstanding the sensational reports 
of Northern newspapers, there is no reason for 
believing that the. white man is hostile toward the 
black, or unwilling to treat him with fairness, He 
knows that he cannot do withont the black man, but 
that they must continue to live together because they 
need one another. But they can never live together 
io peace while the artificial aniaggnisms resulting 
from the unnatural positions of the two races con- 
tinue. If any well-wisher of the negro does not 
desire the election of Wade Hampton, and we accept 
W. J. P.'s“ assurance that in this assertion we were 
mistaken, {t can only be because former philan- 
ic desires have not been rectified by the indis- 
putable facts of the past ten years. 


We desire to warn all readers of THE INDEX that 
Mr. Abbot must on no account be held responsibis 
for any expression of opinion which appears in the 
department of Current Events.” © give this 
warning because we understand that some o 
contained in these columns have been ref to as 
representing the tion of Tae LIypex, or, more 
properly, of ita editor. Thie 18 altogether a mistake, 
and we trust will not be repeated, It seems hardly 
necessary to state, also, that the we“ of these para- 
graphs is only the editorial We,“ used from 22 
and represents the single person R. C.,“ whose 
name may be easily ascertained by any one aggrieved 
upon application to the editor, Mr. Abbot. 


. These men 


ENGLISH SKETOHES. 
BY MES. ANNIE BESART. 


LONDON, Oct. 7, 1878. 
You know that we have in England a certain nots- 
ble divine, A. P. Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
whose liberslity lo a household word among us. 
Dean Stanley’s lines have fallen In pleasant places. 
His birth gave him the entrée into the highest circles 
of society, and his learning, culture, and great ability 
have vindicated his right to be highly placed, what- 
ever his birth might have been. The Rev. A. P. 
Stanley made his way into royal favor, and he was 
appointed to 8 the Prince of Wales when 
that young “‘hope of England” was sent to improve 
his knowledge of the world by travelling in the Holy 
Land. Some of the sermons preached fn these East- 
ern climes 1 scholarly So oY made a great 
sensation in England when published, and many an- 
gry cries of “‘latitadinarianism,”’ “infidelity,” etc., as- 
zalled the preacher. None the less did Dr. Stanley 
keep his secure place in royal favor, and the Deanery 
of Westminster was, in due time, bestowed upon the 
“neologian.”” The Dean of Westminster holde a 
unique position in the Church. He is subject to po 
bishop, and is practically independent. His abbey 
owns no allegiance to the Bishop of London in 
whose diocese It stands. It is a self-ruled principality, 
a little — 1 in itself. No position could have 

more exac A the genius of Arthur Penrh 
Stanley. 6 studious scholar, the thoughtful 
writer, the polished courtler, seemed made for the 
, Bilent, majestic abbey. The Dean and the ab- 
y made a perfect whole. Dr. Stanley is a mall, 
slightly-built man, with chiselled features and del- 
icately modelled head; manners most courtly, grace 
most polished, at once exquisitely finished and stateli- 
ly dignified. As the beau and solemn abbey 
makes us half pardon the Christianity which raised 
it, so does its make us half pardon the Court 
which has trained him, Why should not republicans 
learn this one lesson of monarchies, and emulate the 
graceful courtesy which gives aman the attractive- 
ness of gentleness as well as of strength? So pany 

good people seem to think that sincerity and b 
manners are interchangeable terms, and that no one 
can be honest unless he la also rude, I confess that 
I should like to anoint republican lfe with the 
courtly oll that makes life's wheels run the softer 
and the smoother, But to return to our Dean, In- 
dependent in his abbey, Dean Stanley has become a 
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4 power for good in the Establishment. Dis- 
ving in the Dean’s creed, I must confess that he, 
at least, makes that creed endurable. No one capable 
of honoring genius and of admiring beauty can fall to 
yield some meed of homage to this Christian gentle- 
man, who, believing that the Establishment and 
Christianity are both invaluable weapons for good, 
does his utmost to mould those weapons into modern 
shape, and to use them for the general good. Guid- 
ed and strengthened by his noble-hearted wife, Lady 
Augusta Broce—ss simple-mannered and gentle- 
hearted a lady as ever breathed,—Dean Stanley has 
made his little kingdom a centre of good and purify- 
ing influence. In the dra -rooms of the Deanery 
were welcomed, during his wife’s life-time, all classes 
alike; and while the Queen and 4 Royal beard 
Were no strangers there, a warm hearty greeting 
was extended to the trading classes also. In a 
country where classes are sò sharply severed as they 
are in England, nothing but the most perfect tact 
could have made tradesmen feel at home in the 
rooms 1 on the preceding day nobles 
had been w ; but Lady Auguəta’a gentle 
courtesy smoothed away all difficulties, and she was 
really loved by the varying classes among which she 
moved. When she died, after a long and painful ill- 
mess, she was mourned literally both in the Court 
andin the „ and many a poor home in West- 
minster le the sadder and the drearier for the loss of 
her kindly face, One of the chief aime of the Dean's 
life appenre to-be the gradual widening of the Eng- 
lish Church. He is atriving to draw into it the cul- 
ture and Intellect of all religious bodies. Inclusive- 
ness’ might be the motto on his shield, When the 
Revision Committee of the Bible was ap ointed, 
Dean Stanley held a special servies in the abbey, and 
to the horror and anger of the Orthodox he welcomed 
Dr. Vance Smith to the altar, and actoally adminis- 
tered the Sacrament to the eminent Unitarian. The 
Church papers literally raved at the sacrilege” ; but 
Dean Stanley went on his way unmoved, At the 
popular services in the abbey, held In the 
nave, the choice of preachers has not been con- 
fined to the clergymen of the Establishment. Mar 
Müller, the 1 ed Orientalist, lectured there. An 
eminent Pres terlan divine filled the pulpit. 
The outcry was some feartul, but sensible 
Churchmen saw that the Dean was doling more to 
soften the pressure of the Establishment than any 
living man. When John Bunyan’a statue was erect- 
ed, the Dean went down and unveiled the monument 
of the dissenting tinker,” and a High Church paise 
bowled that they had better put up a statue to Satan 
and ask the Dean to unveil Mat. When s memorial 
Was to be put up to John and Charles Wealey, the 
Dean welcomed the monument and the eminent schis- 
matics within the walla of his abbey. All one man 
can do to make the Church national“ Dean Stanley 
certainly does, and a dozen men of his description 
would do more to delay the final fall of Christianity 
than all the preaching and Praying in the world. 

He works in the same direction with his pen as 
with hie life, and publishes the most liberal essays. 
His volumes on the Jewish Church, on Sinai and Pal- 
eetiue, on the Greek Church, are filled with the moat 
liberalizing ideas, and many student has received 
from them the. Impulse which has carried him into 
scepticism. Men and women who would refuse to 
open an ‘Infidel book“ have eagerly turned over 

e pages of the Church dignitary, and the liberal 
thoughts have permeated their minds unknown to 
themselves, and have gradually leavened them with 
rationalism. Orthodox Christians may well hate the 
Dean, for he has, in hundreds of cases, undermined 
Christianity, and when people once begin to think 
they do not stop thinking at the point where their 
first teacher of scepticism stands. e third volume 
of the lectures on the Jewish Church is, just now, 
much afflicting the souls of the pious, Father Igna- 
tius—an eccentric gentleman who wanders about in 
monkish garb, and bare-footed, to the amazement 
and delight of the little street-boys of this sceptical 
nineteenth century—has delivered his soul upon it, 
In a letter addreased, mirabile dictu, to the Rock, an 
nitra-evangelical o » which 8 Father Igna- 
tins as one of the wickedest children of the Scarlet 
Woman on the Seven Hills, Father Ignatius writes :— 

"Sir, —I have just examined deeply Dean Stanley’s 
Vol. ili, on The Jewish Church, and arise from 
its perusal with feelings 


of heresy, blasphemy, and atheism can be tolerated 
WITHIN the pale o 


: the English Church surpasses 
wonder. Every W and blasphemer of the 
o ls patronized b a Dean Stanley, Not content 


with insulting Eng h Christianity by his public su 
port of Mr. les Voysey, in the book before us 
recommends most heartily to his readers the prince 
of modern French blasphemers, the hideous Renan!“ 

The well-known fact that Jehovah-Adonai, and 
that Adonai-Adonis, seems to have been stated by 
the Dean—I have not read his book, and Father 
Ignatius may be misrepresenting him to the utter 
horror of his clerical reader, 

„And to show how Dean Stanley handles the Bible, 
I would for example advert to one of his labored de- 
ductions, whereby he produces a blasphemy that has 
no parallel, We know that the name Jehovah—for 
reverence’ sake, written In the Hebrew Adonsi—ie 
hundreds of times throughout the Bible translated 
in our version Lord, in large characters. Wherever 
this word Lord thus occurs, it le, we are told—I shud- 
der to write it,. Adonis, viz., a Greek P deity, 
worshipped with the most revolting and filthy ob- 
ecenities! Also under the name ammuz, wor- 
shipped by the Pheniclans, thie revolting, disgust- 
ing god takes the place of the ineffable Jehovah; so 
that whenever we read in our Bibles of ‘the Lord,’ 
it is, saya Dean Stanley, ‘the Phcenician deity whom 
the Syrian maidens mourned on Lebanon’ (p. 161).” 


Clearly, Ignatius is not ascholar, or he would know 
that this “blasphemy” has plenty of parallele,“ and 
isa 8 admitted fact. ain — 

“The glorious doctrine of resurrection and im- 
mortality we owe not to Jesus our Lord, as the 
Aposties preached, but to immortal Socrates, the 
pagan philosopher, and his more pure pupil, Plato. 

he Jews firat learnt the doctrine from the fire- 
worshippers, but we get its ‘full ontburpt’—from 
Jesus, the resurrection and the life?—no! from the 
teaching, If not of Socrates, yet of Socrates’ greatest 
disciple Plato (page 333; eee bottom of 388). 

And then Jesus himself: oh this wieked, wicked 
Dean; he says that Jesus was a man “ ‘full of sor- 
rows, yet full also of enjoyment.’ God forgive me 
for even writing the blasphemy, the lle. Imagine 
our divine sorrowful Lord’s life on earth one 
‘fall of enjoyment! No wonder that Ignatius 
asks; Ia this terrible man to be acknowledged as 
even s nominal Christian much longer? Is he still to 
be allowed to sow his poison broadcast among 
Churchmen, Dissenters, and Presbyterians alike, un- 
der the influential title of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster? This matter, most nearly affectin 
our Church of England as her peculiar disgrace, af- 
fects also the interests of all Christians, Protestants, 
and Catholics alike. Let all conspire to suppress this 
monstrous scandal to British Christiani J. Tour 
truly in Christ, IoRx Artus, Monk, O. S. B.“ 

This letter is so very funny that I could almost aus- 
post it to be a hoax, were it not that Father Ignatius 

quite Christianu enough to write such an one. The 
editor of the Rock adde a note to the letter: A to 
the Dean, unless he can prove that he is not the author 
of the book which beara his name, he should be ax- 
poles the society of all believers, and also, which to 

m would be a far 1 punishment—for he loves 
those who are in soft ralment, —expelled the Court.“ 

If the Church expelled the Dean, we sceptica 
would be only two glad, for he is far too for 
Christianity. If it were not that the man is, in him- 
salf, 30 thoroughly honest, it would be hard to be- 
lieve him sincere, so broad and free a thinker 10 he. 
Yet sure am I that he believes his opinions to be con- 
sistent with the highest view of what the Church 
shoulé be, and ie honest in holding the position he 
does. So let the bigots rave against him as they will, 
there is no Churchman more worthy of homage 
from the rationalist than the Very Rev. Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


Communications. 


INTUITION AND OONSOIENOCE. 


Epirow oF THE INDEX ;— 

I, for one, am very glad that you published Mr. 
Wickeraham's interea essay on “Intuition.” It 
{a in my opinion a subject that ought to be fre- 
quently and earnestly discussed until the truth in re- 
gard to it is thoroughly sifted and popularly under- 
stood, So long as the prevailing notion in regard to 
consciance and intuition is held, so long must there 
gemaa eee theological hindrances to scientific 

wW. 

This subject of intuition, as well as that of con- 
acience, has troubled my mind for years; and while 
my own thuughts in to them were too crude 
and indefinite to warrant me in giving public expres- 
sion to them, I have looked eagerly for some one 
who could and would give expression to my ideas 
concern them. This Mr. Wickersham has in a 
measure done, and I look now for some others to 
take ap these subjects briefly and succinctly; for, as 
Iam only one in the great army of investigators, I 
feel confident that in many respects the grooves of 
thought run parallel In all of us. 

These subjects have not merely an interest as sub- 
jects of speculative thought, but they are also two of 
the strongest pillars of Christian superstition and 
theology; and science must be the Samson to dis- 
place them before it can pull down the whole rotten 
structure. To the theological and non-scientific 
miia, what is ber- reasons is an to a i _ 

ese apparen momentary flashes o o 
which we call intuition” are special rays of l Et 
from the divine source of all knowledge, the Christ- 
lan's anthropom c God? What more reasonable 
the still, small voce“ of the 
monitor and vice-rebuker within us is but the echo 
of the warning voice of a sin-detesting Deity ? 

It has been the habit of theologians for ages to 
point 8 to intuition and conscience as 
unimpeachable, irrefutable witnesses to the divine 
and supernatural origin of man. Like all the mani- 
festations of physical nature whose causes were not 
at first understood by man, these manifestations of 
mind have also been ascribed to supernatural interfer- 
ence, as the easiest way of accounting for them. We 
have to thank Darwinism for giving us the key to 
these heretofore mysterious developments of mind 
as well as for its more generally recognized work of 
r us the keys to physical phenomena. 

When it shall be demonstrated and popularly un- 
derstood that intuition is but rapid and instinctive 
reasoning, a result of the inherited reasoning habit of 
our ancestors, strongest always in their descendants 
in the branch of thought to which by force of cir- 
cumstances those ancestors had become most adapt- 
ed, and that conscience is but inherited moral educa- 
tion, then may we hope to see superstition displaced 
and true scientific knowledge taking ite place. Then 
will men no longer trust to the conscience and intui- 
tions of the coming race to t the wrongs they do, 
but will endeavor to lay the foundations of the intu- 
itions and conscience of future generations by build- 
ing up within themselves the sort of moral convictions 
and habit of thought in which they wish their de- 


ascendants to excel; then will men no longer igno- 
rantly build Wiser (or weaker) than they know,“ 
but may have the patisfaction of knowing whereto 
their character-building tende in the future of the 
race, ully yours, 
SABA A. UNDERWOOD. 
THORNDIKE, Masa. 


— cé ũ Ü - Qüꝗ— 
MR. WALLACES LETTER. 


Eprrok oF [INDEX :— 

Noting in a late issue of TEHE INDEX coples of the 
letters of Mesers. Lankester and Donkin concerning 
their a exposé of Dr. Slade, the medium, in 
London, I have taken the liberty to send you copies 
of the letters published in the Times by Dr. Slade and 
A. R. Wallace, F. R. 8., replying to their charges. 

As the phenomens of 5: are fast assum- 
ing scientific importance, and have ‘already obtained 
discussion before the British Scientific Association at 
Glasgow, it is but justice that the shallowness of 
such ex as Lankester’s should be understood 
by all lovers of truth. Asan admirer of THE INDEX 
in ite calm and unprejudiced treatment of all topics, 
and its willingness that all sides should have a Bear- 
ing, I have thought a word on the other sige of this 
question would not be amiss, 

I also quote an extract from a letter of Lankester’s 
to the Times, as a rare specimen of conceit and as- 
surance, and aleo as throwing some light upon his 
role of exposer. He says:— 

“The real question to be investigated in this mat- 
ter is not, By what strange agency are these Spirit- 
uallstic marvels brought about?! but, ‘How is it that 
apparently sane persons belfeve that the Spiritualists’ 
tricks are marvels due to a strange agency?’ The an- 
swer which all history and experience gives to the 
latter question is to be found In the existence of an 
unexpected amount of credulity and incapacity for 
observation, and of an unexpected amount of — 9 
dence and mendacity. ...To convict the Spiri 
impostor, one must not approach him with theories 
based on recondite principles of modern science, nor 
should one put him on hie guard, as though an honor- 
able contest were in hand; but his habitas and methods 
ahould be as minutely and covertly investigated as 
those of some elusive wild beast, and then at the t 
moment he may be selzed and brought to the Wake 
taken in the act. (The italics are my own.) 

It is 8 amusing to those who know of the 
large number of intelligent and careful iny 
of this subject—among them Wallace, Crookes, Var- 
ley, etc.,—when informed that their conclusions are 
due to “‘credullty’”’ and “incapacity for observation.” 

Dr. Carpenter admits that he was unable to detect 
fraud or imposture of any kind, the phenomena oc- 
curring in broad daylight. Sergeant Cox, President of 
the Psychological ety, testifies to the same effect. 

If Slade or any other medium 18 ved a fraud, it 
will not be by such methode of odox bigotry in 
science aa this; for all candid minds, whatever their 
opinions upon Spiritualism, will admit Ita growin 
importance as a factor in the evolution of soclety an 
religious thought, and its claims for a calm un- 
prejudiced hearing before the bar of reason. 

ours for truth, 
C. A. Sutrsox. 

SAXONVILLE, Mass., Oct. 13. 


[Dr. Slade's Defence“ having been already pub- 
lished in THE INDEX, we append the letter of Mr. 
Wallace.—Ep. ] 

LETTER FROM ALFRED R, WALLACE, 
To Tue EDITOR oF THE Tncrs: 


thropological Department of the British Association, 
and that my sup conduct ja more than ques- 
tlonable.” May I be allowed to show that this accu- 
sation (for such it amounts to) is wholly without 
foundation? , 

The in question was brought before the Com- 
mittee of Section D by the Secretary, before which 
time I had never seen it. A member 8 
it should be reported on, but after a füll discussion 
this was negatived, The then passed to the De- 
partmental Committee, w; It was discussed, 
and, on division, was left to be read due course. 
Prof. Lankester is evidently ignorant of the fact that 
the reading of thie paper war decided after a vote 
taken in two committees, and he was therefore not 
Justifled In making the unqualified atstement that 
“in uence of the more thsa questionable ac- 
tion of Me. Alfred Wallace, the diecussi 
British Association have been degraded by 
duction of the subject of Spiritualism.” As to Prof. 
Lankester’s opinion as to what branches of Inquiry 
are to be tabooed as degrading, we have on the 
other aide the practical evidenes of such men as Lord 
Rayleigh, Mr. Crookes, Dr. Carpenter, and Col. Lane 
Fox,—none of them inferior In scientific eminence to 
Prof. Lankester, yet all taking part in the diecussion, 
and all maintaining that discussion and inquiry were 
necessary; while the close attention of a late Presi- 
dont of the Association, and of a crowded audience, 
showed the great interest the subject excited. 

As I have now shown that Prof. Lankester com- 
menced his letter with an erroneous statement of 
fact,.and a more than questionable” statement of 
opinion, it is not to be wondered at that I find the 
remainder of his communication equally unsatisfac- 
tory. His account of what happened d hia visit 
to Dr. Slade is so completely unlike what happened 
during my own visit, as well as the recorded experi- 
ences of Se 
- 


tion that all he was going to sce would be impostare, 
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and he believes he saw imposture accordingly. The 
“fumbling,” the “manœuvres,” the “considerable 
interval of time’’ between cleaning the slate and 
holding it under the table, and the writing occurring 
on the opposite side of the slate to that on which the 
piece of was placed, were all absent when I 
witn the experiment; while the fact that legible 
writing occurred on a clean slate when held entire! 
in my own hand while Dr. Slade’s hands were bo 
ae the table and pees my 8 such ma 

g delng distinctly audible while in progress, an 
the further fact that Dr. Slade’s knees were always 
in sight, and that the slate was never rested upon 
them at all, render it quite impossible for me to ac- 
cept the expansion of Prof. Lankester and Dr. Don- 

e to 
me 


ke aa 2 12 any portion of the phenomena 
Fours falthfally, 
AEFEED 


Guascow, Sept. Isch. 
THE PROFESSOR AND THE BISHOF. 


' WOBCESTER, Mass., Sept. 26, 1876, 
Eprrok oF THE InpEx:— 
I am not a subscriber to your paper, but I buy it 
and read it very often. It is not necessary-that I 
ve you my name. I can only say that ere long I 
tend becoming one of your — larna subscribers, and 
thus help to forward the work in which you are 
en But this is not the reason of my writing 
you these words. What I wish to say is this: Have 
gn read the leading editorial in this morning’s 
ton Journal? If you have, wry not insert it in 
pa paper in thè Sanctuary of Superstition”? It 
s, as you will notice, an editorial in regard to Prof. 
Huxley and his recent discourses, These discourses, 
which have so lateiy been delivered in New York City, 
have been received with great favor (as you are well 
aware). Even those who do not agree with Huxley, 
have words of praise for him, saying that he has not 
attacked their ous faith in the least, and speak 
of him as a‘ ‘ect gentleman,” and respect him 
for his faithfulness to what he believes in, and 
admire him for his patient studies as a scientific 
man. But Bishop Core, of New York, has seen fit 
to pronounce the curse upon Buzi, even to 
far as to advise every one to shun and avoid the Pro- 
fessor as they would an evil spirit, For this the 
— 1 gota rebuked byan Episcopal minister, who 
says Bis oP Coxe does not represent the entire 
Episcopal denomination. Now would it not be well 
for you to publish, side by side, the words of Bisho 
Coxe and the editorial of the Boston Journal of 
morning? Meanwhile, is it not refreshing to read 
those lectures of Prof. Huxley which the Tribune has 
now issued in pam et form, and would they not be 
or Tae INDEX subscribers? Pardon 
s ons. I only have written that I might 
free my mind on the subject to which I have alluded. 
A READER OF THE INDEX. 


— mm 
TWO GOD QUOTATIONS. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1876. 
EDITOR İNDEX: 
Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to the following extract from a sermon by Rev. 
Mr, Mandy, of Syracuse, on the "Secularization of 


“Sir Thomas Mere was at one time Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, and a tioman who had = suit 
at law which was before him sent him a present of 
two silver a „ hoping, of course, to influence the 
Lord © to favor him. The Chancellor im- 
mediately gave orders to his servants to fill them with 
the best in his callar, and carry them back to 
the gentleman and tell him that it gave him great 
pleasure to have an opportunity of serving him, and 
that, when the fasks were empty, he would be wel- 
come to hare them filled mn. Later in Hfe the 

uestlon came before him whether he would swear 

legiance to Catherine; he could not take the 
new oath without abjuriog his religion. He there- 
fore refused, and for that refusal his head was cut 
off and put up ona pole on London — But the 
secular act by which he was true to the duties of his 
office, as Lord Chancellor of England, was as really 
the service of God as the ous act by which he 
was true to the duties of his religion. Faithfulness in 
office and faithfulness in religion are not separated 
in their 3 ae are both duties to God. He 
who can be bribed to doJnjustice cannot have a title 
to any heaven to which respectable people ought to 
go, however faithful he may be in worship or in 
creed 


On reading the above, I began to question myself 
as to the reason why such a beautiful and suggestive 
circumstance as the one just mentioned has not had 
as general a circulation as that of the “‘little hatchet” 

W Do you think that I am cor - 
to the conclusion that it is because 
ore was a Catholic? If that ts so 

cable manifestation and illustration of 
osity and sectarianism! Ñ 

I also send you some remarks made Tani a? 

Rev. N. M. Mann, In a sermon delivered in the 

tarian church of this city, which I think deserve cir- 

culation at the present time :— 

“A friend of mine says that, during a political 
canvass like that which is now pr „ he ab- 
stains as much as possible from re news- 
papers of his own , and givea what time he can 
to the perusal of the opposition press. And what do 

ou suppose is the reason he assigns for such a 

5 proceeding? He saya the papers on both 
are aure to be filled with abominable falsehoods, and 
he is better pleased n 
litical opponents than from his political friends. It 
Per opinion that there are a good many of the well- 
informed who feel the same way, and that the time 


R. WALLACE. 


has come when this insincere and miserable detrac- 
tion, which is sure to be poured upon the heads of 
the ablest and purest men as soon as they are named 
for high office, will return to damage the party that 
uses it, Thera pip ges te partisan papers now 
which it might pay opposite 8 scatter as 
campaign documents among all the better class of 

If I may be probal, Twil say that for the first 
time in my life I am undecided, not for whom I shall 
vote (for President and Vice-President), but whether 
I shall vote at all or not. 

Your remarks on 426 of THE INDEX were, I 
think, quite pertinent to the present criais, and I 
hope you will continue to present our views until we 
be heard and noticed by poi N artles. Lib- 
erals and radicals may be in minority at present, 
but I feel assured that they have at least pome politi- 
cal power already, and that they may before long 
have even the “balance of power.’ 

If you deem this letter, or aay wert of It, worth no- 
tice or publication, you are at Ii to use it- 

Yours respectfally, WARD LINE. 


ee —— 
“WHITE LINE” “REFORM.” 
128 BROADWAY, New Tonk. } 


October 14, 1876. 
Eprrog or THE IAD: 
Sir,—In the issue of THE INDEX of the 12th in- 
stant, the writer of Current Events“ said that— 


I. 

“The Southern negroes are Incapable of self-gov- 
ernment.’ If this be true, who is responsible? I 
answer, the whites, for the reason that they stand 
firm against the education and elevation of the negro, 
The ashes of school-houses attest this. 


II. 

He also says that the whites take no Interest in 
the questions which disturb our national politics.” 
I answer that the Southerner has more sae ea 
convictions on national politica than the Northerner, 
and I assert that his appeals in relation to the negro 
are a mere pretence to consolidate the white race to 
seize upon the general government. 

III. s 

He also says that “a révern of peace and. 


evolution or creations because we have not personally 
the means of testing and proving or them. 

The masses of mankind are compelled to accept 
almost everything knowable or unknowable upon 
authority. i 

Tyndall, Huxley, and Darwin may know that what 
they teach is true; but the thousands or millions 
whom they teach neither know it, nor know that 
the teachers know it. They can, therefore, only ac- 
cept scientific truth upon authority until they are 
enabled to demonstrate it for themselves. 

The theo has the same ad with the 
people as the scientist, as they both des! in what the 
people do not understand must therefore 
upon trust, and each has reasons for his belief sa 
factory to himself, Thus there is a struggle between 
these two that may continue for centuries to ces | 
as they have existed for centuries in the past; 
the le will continue to be led by the theologians 
until scientific truth becomes so well established that 
sclentists do not disagree. , 5 
. Theology and science may both be true where 
do not contradict each ò aud thembelyes; 
both canndt be true wheb they come in conflict. 

Immortality may or may not be true. That we 
cannot tell how we shall, may, or can oxist is nothing 
to the purpose; for a future life is no more 
paral — net ey tor — 2 O. 
or vege’ a mystery for w. no 
tist, whether materialist or spiritualist, has ever been 
able to account. “Death or inertia is natural, Life 
is mirsculous.’’ Our consciousness declares the 
reality of life, but does not and cannot declare ohr 
immortality, Inference from man’s religious nature 
is the chief reason for beHeving it. - 

Being myself but  “philo-scientist’”’ and a ‘‘phile- 
spiritualist,” I am compelled to accept both upon 
rational testimony, but I cannot say I know. 

a 8 Maine 3. GRANDIN, M.D. 
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CGCIRCULATE IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


The new Liberal League Tract entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 


1. Farnrorro Abbas of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 
States. 

A Cm BESOLUTIONS of the League. 

8. Puorest of the League against shutting 
the International Exhibition on Sundays. 

4. ComsrrrvTion and List of Officers. 

5. Kxrmacrs from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens. 

‘This is the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


th the great impending contest over amend- 
ing the Oonstitution of the United Stated 
wich reference to tha school question. It 
mould be in the hands of 


EVEEY VOTER, 


And has been published expressly for gratu- 
tious distribution, by earnest friends of State 
Secularization. 

‘Tho certainty that Congress will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involving the equal religious rights and lib- 
erties of the citizens, makes it vitally impor- 
tant that the work of popular enlightenment 
should be taken up at once. This Tract is 
exactly what ia wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Libsraliam, ap- 
plies them clearly to the great practical 
questions at lasue, and is s treasury of o- 
gent arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


Cannot do better than to order this Tract by 


the quantity, aa an excallemt auxiliary in 
their local agitation. 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. The 


TIME I8 SHORT, 


Before the vast interests at stake will be sot- 
fed for yoars, by Congressional action; and 
the 


NECESSITY I8 GREAT 


For unselfishness, boldness, and prompti- 
tude, on the part of all genuine friends of 
eligious liberty and equality. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


Ooples at least ought to be-ciroulated forth- 
with; and the sooner the better. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Aro now ready for delivery, and will be 


TEN COPIES,...... dess feces tts EET 15 
WWENTY-FIVE COPS... 40 
FIFTY 2 222 —— 7 
ONE HUNDRED ~“ — * 156 
TWO HUN RE). . 248 
THREE HUND “ —L—j!n m 3.00 
FIVE HUNDRED “ — sasse 1 8.00 
ONE THOUSAND  —ccccssseeeee-s 12.00 


N. B. Packages of over 100 copies will be 
wont by oxpreas at the expense of the pur- 
chaser, without any charge for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
A Washington Strest, Boston. 


55 to $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
PO O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


TO BOOK-BUYEBS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- | Aras, 
LAE BOOKS on the ite pide of this | Stich: 


T wit be furniahed to onder, 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
T H E LN D EE X 


IN ENGLAND. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
BOHOOL for both sexes; Aääresa 
J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


* double their monsy selting 7 2 


eT oa Ben 


$12 A DAY at home. 
wanted. Outfit aad terms free. 
& CO., Augusta, Me, 

Ww E S T NEWTON 


English and Classical Scheel. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


ents 
UE 


THE INDEX will be forwarded freo by post | 20, 1878. Address 


to any part of the United Kingdom on re 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interns- | con 
tional F. O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 
Address THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BHRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ernational Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. GPENCEE, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
$ CHAS. VOYSEY, 
4. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any 
om receipt of price. Single 5 
cents aoh; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.50, 
THE 


Address, 
No, 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
LIBERAL, RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By . W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lecture-field this sea- 


or LIBERAL. 
3. Tae BIBLE IN THe CONSTITUTION. 
4. THR WARYARD OF SCIENCE. 


5, Dawn. * 

6. THe WOMAN QUESTION ARD ITS ASSWEB. 

1. THE RELIGION OF WORLDLINESS, 

8. THOMAS PAINE: BERVANT OF Faxrrpox 
AND MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

BODEA axe BUDDHISN, 


t0. CONFUCIUS AND CONFUCIANISM. 
11. zan BIBLE oF HUMAN ORIGIN. 
12. A CRITICAL EXAMTAATION OF THE FOUR 


Those desiring to make engagements with | N 


me will please address me at the sarliest con- 


venient date. 
5. W. SAMPLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASS80CIA- 


Bend to Officoat 23] Washington ft., Boston, Ma., 
for TRACTS. 


I. Taxation oF HURON PROPERTY, by 
James Parton, 5 hi ten, 30 Sta.; 
one hundred, 


U. Tae BIBLE AND a John N 
III. Tas SYmMPaTuy OF — 1 — by T. W. 


Higginson, Enlarged 
IV. TMANSCENDERTALION, by Theodore Par- an 


ker. N before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cta. each; ten for 60 
otx.; one undred, $. 


V. Tax POBLIO BCHOOL QUESTION, as oe 
stood by a Catholic 


— oy i 
Horticultural e 13 
— 2 Sek. ten for $1.75; one 


dred, Sib. 


A 422 e e- by W. J. Potter. 

10 8 2. Kren for 60 otu.; one hundred, 

ees oy Cura, by W. H. Channing. 
ots. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. R. A. Aar 
Mrrrrnas for 1873, "T3, 74, "TS. 35 oia 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 

M AND FELLOWSHIP m RELIGION, 
= volume of essaya and addresses repre- 

penting the F. R, A. platform, §1.50. 


NATE'L T. ALLEN, 


GEND W cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
2 Nee 


— dveton sent ot — — 


CHEAP OFFER. 
of INDEX TRAOTS, 


A COMPLETE aur 
from No. 1 to be mailed to 
er OE INDEX, 


Mo isi Washington —ͤ—ͤ—ö Mass 
$5 to $ to NR S1 N80 


S UBSCRBIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 
ZEV. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 
Published —— = Lincoln, Nebraska. 
‘Terms, $1.00 a year, vance. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DEAPERIES, 


Comfort, Durability, and Common Sense 
lowest for proper — pep — 
or made 
braneh of our business. 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 
TOT Washington 8t., Boston 


H 
PACIFIC a 


The Pacific Liberal 10 only journal o 
the Pacific coast devoted t to Five, Thought 
Radical Reform, and the 8 


the State. 
TERMS.—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
ten centa anumber. Bend for specimen copy. 
Address al communications 
BOTER, 113 Luwwrapoarr r., San Francisco. 


RADPIOAL LECTURES 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


The following is a list of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season 


Positive and Constructive, 
1. TRE DEMANDS OF Lis and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American udto. 
2. Tun Tarn OF LISERALISN. 


3, War r 
tate for the Christian 


é A TRUE Max better than a true Christ 


5. Juan AND OWRINTIANITY Ontgrowths 
of Prekxistent Heathenism. 


6. ORIGIN AND HISTORY of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 


7. BUD AND BUDDAISM, 


8. Amotust Eovrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ity, and her Religion. 


9, Tas Taxxomy OF EVOLUTION. 
10. Dazwormm: Its Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


E 


11. NATURAL SELBOTION versus Design in 
‘ature, 


12. THE PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
13. Mopgen BOrENTITIO MATERIALIEN, 


14. Leerrcnor AND INTUITIOR: organised ex- 
periences of the Race, 


15. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


16. Pan: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. TuE Ton REVOLUTION: Ita Onuses 
and Consequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 
i go TN GAL INFLUENCE of Christian- 


3 STATE — — 


20, Tae ‘Four Gosrars Unhbistorical and 
Unreliable, 


A. Tam EVIDEROES for the Divinity of the 


Bible examined. 
23. POPULAR regarding the 
Bibio and nd Christianity. - 
W. FOPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered 


N. Tae CZINES ND CRUZLTIES of Ostho- 
lio and Protestant Christianity. 


25. BIBLE PROPHECIES Far by the 
Facta of History. 


N. Taz Poors of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined, 
27. Tem Pros AND Cows of a Future State, 
For terms, &c., 
Addrees B. F. UNDERWOOD, 


THOREDIEB, Maps. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a bandsoms Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL 


MEMBER 


—07 THES— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Moeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State. 


For Twurrt-Frvz DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


© | with me same Seal atteched, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Lifo 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and bung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League plain 
the privileges of membership -— 


ataa IV.—Any parson who shall 

into the shall be 

to a certificate, signed by President andi 
as an annual member of the Na- 


grees of at 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
— bers of the National Liberal 


Loagu entitled to seats, but not to 
seats, bu 
votes, in the Annual $ 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
331 Washington Street, Boston. 


OQ E GANIZEt 


CHARTERN 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 


of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEBAL 
LEAGUES, 


own local aff: The effect of their char- 
ters shall be simply to nees them in cordial 
fellowship and ¢ t oo tion of the 
freest 2 with the — 9 Liberal League 
and with other eel aga All votes of 
the Annual — all — pers 
tions of the Bo: Directors, shall possess 


no more ae. or influence over them 
than lies intrinsic wisdom of the words 


eral Longus a in accordance with 
of this Constitution shall be 
entities to send its President and — 
targ and three other members 

© Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-emboased Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scariet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a finé orna- 
ment for any hall. 


as d 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
W Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLume 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 358, 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDEBESS.” 


1, The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are 4 sufficient guaran- 
too of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous tr community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2, The religious rights nd liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These eqnai religions rights and Mberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, an the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religices opinions whioh 
are not bis own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in tho alightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their falleat extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 

6, Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or Ubertien which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spirituatiate, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheists, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

€. Public or national morality requires ali laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality af religious rights and liberties is an act of ne- 
toaal immorality, a mational crime committed against that 
natural “justice” Woh, as the Oonstitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sens are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
era in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of pyblio righteousness and pence. 

9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 

‘religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which ts not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really enemies of morality,” unite Church and 

@ Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
tho Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection af all citizens in their equal re- 
Higious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of tre truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these tights, by check- 
ing the freo movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 

om continued State aid. If the Ckuroh has the 

truth. it does mot need the unjust favoritism af the Stats; 

if it has not tie truth, the iniquity of suck faveritiam is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion oan be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustices, If the 
Churoh teaches good morals, of whioh justice is a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect py practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then tho dla te chess unjust advantages om the soere of 
Tts good moral influence becomes es wicked as It is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and mo 
particular church bas the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, pay privilege, any immunity, The 
Gonstitution is no respecter of persons and no respectar of 
churches; ita sols es is to establish civil soeiety om the 
principles of right reason and impartial justine; and any 
State ald readeted to she Church, being a compulsion of 

+ the whole people te suppers the Church, wrongs ¢rery siti- 
pen who protests against such compulsion, else brpar- 
tial justice, ects at mag the first principles of marality, 
bird subverts the Constitution by undermining tès fuade- 
mental Ae on whioh ii built. ; 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED ÀS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


OLE 1. 
SOT 1.—-N nor State shall make 
ar ular f of religion = P a 
‘orm 
Ge and Sate 2 ing an = ial NA 
or gran 7 an’ r- 2 
munity, or advan M sect 25 one Mav <a hy to 


to 
y number of secta or bodies; or peo 
of any State either directly or indirectly, for up- 
or religious body, or of any number of 

bodies; or Hig og Wed freedom 
or of prosa, or the t of people peneo- 
petition Government for a re- 


P apace 

rmance of any public or pri- 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to give evidence fn 
any court of law opinions 


rectly to the su rt of on religious society or body of 
which de or sho ae 4 N 
United States, nor say State, 
2 ty, or any olvil division of any State 
or Terri HA levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the — . — fm ald, church 
religions sect, or denomination, or aay school, seminary, or 
ima’ tution of learning, in whioh e — doctrines of 
religions order or sect ahall taught or inoulcated, 
or * which * rites shgious fate or for u 
of any re! or purpose 
order, or denomination whatsoever, 
MOTION 4—Congreas shall have power to enforces the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 
GLIMPSES, 


Tae Evans (Colorado) Journai refers to the De- 
mands of Liberalism” as the ‘demands’ of Athe- 
ism.” That opinion is worthy of a wooden Indian. 

Ti PRETENDED Sunday closing” of the Eahibi- 
tion at Philadelphia is the Great Centennial Humbug, 
and excites universal derision of the hypocrisy of the 
Commissioners. Says the Boston Herald of October 
27: „Three thousand ‘dead-heads’ were admitted to 
the Centennial grounds and buildings last Sunday. 
President Hawley publicly dieavows all responsibility 
in the mattar, and the public is curious to know who 
has reversed the deciaion of the Commissioners re- 
specting Sunday admissions.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA Liberal League, through its 
President and Secretary, have applied for and re- 
cetved a charter from the National Liberal Leagus, 
thereby entitling itself to representation in the An- 
nual Congress of the latter. This is very desirable 
in the case of all the original Liberal Leagues and 
all other liberal societies in sympathy with the gen- 
eral movement, The Philadelphia Leagué has also 
elected its delegates to the next Annual Congress as 
follows: D. T. Eligore, Mrs. C. B. Kilgore, J. S. Dye, 
T. Phillips, and R. Wallin. 

Mz. UNDERWOOD writes from Chicago on October 
19: “At Leesville, Ohio, a League has been formed. 
It will include the liberals of Connetton, New Market, 
and other towns, and I think will be a strong one. 
Mr. J. H. Holmes is President. The Constitution 
had been framed and adopted before I lectured there, 
but it will be changed so as to bein harmony with and 
auxiliary to the National Liberal League. ... The 
closeness of the contest in Ohio and Indiana makes 
the excitement there so intense that I have deferred 
all engagements in those States, and come direct to 
Tilin: * 

PRESIDENT GRANT has again violated the propri- 
tles of his office by issuing a proclamation appoint- 
ing November 30 as a National Thanksgiving. Pres- 
ident Jeffersen’s noble refasal to do this, and his 
dignified rebuke of a practice which goes far towards 
uniting Church and State, ought to be remembered 
as s lesson for all time,—an ideal of conscientious 
fidelity to the principle of secular government which 
is more and more despised by Orthodoxy in office. 
By degrees the cunning encroachments of the Cherch 
on the State have demoralized public opinion, and 
now nobody but a few impracticabhles“ protest 
agalnst one of the most dangerous tendencies of the 
tenes. ‘ 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us this droll bit of Script- 
ural exegesis, as an instance of the habit of ignorant 

of distorting passages to sult their own 
ideas: “A South Carolina Baptist minister, desiring 
to impress upon his hearers the necessity of immer- 
sion, took for his text the verse The voice of the 
turtle was heard in the land,“ and argued that inas- 
much as the turtle had ne voice, it must have been 
the sound ‘kujank!’ as he plunged into the water— 
thns proving a Hiblical origin and authority for the 
practice of baptism by immersion.” The grave 
question now arises whether a baptized turtle,“ as 
a church member, ls entitled to open or close com- 
munion.” 

THREE THOUSAND people admitted to the Inter 
national Exhibition grounds and buildings on Sunday, 
October 22! If any Orthodox advocate, in pulpit 
or press, hereafter quotes the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion on Sundays as a precedont, it will be in wilful 
and flagrant disregard of the facts; and we give bim 
fair notice that any such claims will be hereafter con- 
sidered as proof of disingenuousness, hypocrisy, and 
‘pious fraud.“ Let every liberal and sensible man 
remember that the formal vote te clove the gates on 
Sunday has been repeatedly violated; and that it can 
only be regarded as toadying to a public superstition 
which the Commissioners themselves laughed at in 
their sleeves. 

GOVERNOR CHAMBEERLAIN’S letter to the New 
York Tribune, October 25, proves to our own satis- 
faction the necessity of maintaining the freedom of 
the ballot-box by the presence of United States troope 
in South Carolina. He presents an array of facts 
and evidence whieh can hardly be set aside. The 
equal political rights of all citizens, whether white er 
black, must be protected, or the repablican experi- 
ment” is indeed a failure; no other issue can be par- 
amount to this. When the “white line” is effaced 
forever, as it will be by the resolute suppression of 
all such wicked conspiracies as the “rifle clubs,” and 
the maintenance of public order at all costa, the 
white and black friends of honest government can 
and will combine, and the dreary reign of rascality 
in office will come to an end. We wish nothing but 
happiness and prosperity to South Carolina, whites 
and blacks alike; but a “white man’s party“ in this 
country is an abealute impossibility, and the hope or 
attempt to create it can bring nothing but ruin to any 
State. The long misrule in the South by thieves 
and carpet-baggers’’ can only be got rid of by polit- 
ical justice towards all races and classes and by uni- 
versal education under a system of secular public 
schools. 

TuE Liberal Christian pome time since published 
this estimate of Western Radicalism by a St. Lonis 
correspondent: It is wonderful with what ease some 
people obtain genoralizations from very narrow prem- 
ises. You will hear that the West is radical, given 
to doubt, and that the press is liberal, etc., atc. Now, 
the truth is that the Evangelical churches are the 
crowded churches, aad the Radical churches are not 
crowded where they exist at all. The Presbyterian 
and Methodist churehes are popular and everywhere, 
Out of one hundred and sixty churches living and 
working here, there are but two Unitarian churches, 
There is a mass of people who go nowhere to church 
in all cities East or West. But nothing is farther 
from the facts than to say the West is disposed to 
scopticism or radicaliam more than any other section 
ef the country. Neither radical nor conservative 
Unitarianism is gaining ground in the larger part of 
the West. It has little influence in shaping the relig- 
ious opinions of the Weat,—so little that one does not 
like to think of it. The West ls Catholic and Evan- 
gelical, with mall squads of Radicals and Liberals 
here and there, but of very alight influence in the 
culture, or thought, or life of the great masses. This 
I think to be the real and unwelceme truth.“ 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


‘ved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of ＋ gy aoknowledgmonts, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that We assuma no malbility for an: else pub- 
P aud claim no control or uence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


L We demand that churches and other ocolosiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2, We demand that the employment of chaplains in Con- 
gress, id State P è navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. We demand that all public 

and charitable ing ons ot a character 
Dhall cease. 


4, We demand that alf religions services now sustained 
by the government shall be ished; and that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether. ostensi- 
A na a text-book or avo as a book of religious wor- 

py Shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the 
the United States or by t 
of all religious feath 


ations for educa- 


imtment, by the President of 
voruot of the various States, 
nd fasts shall wholly case. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
In all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
Jahed, and that simple affirmation ander the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or Indirectly enforo- 
Jog the observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


& We demand that all laws looking to the enforcoment of 
“Ohristian’ morality thall be abrogated, and that all laws 
ohall be conformed to the requiramonts of natural morality, 
ou rights, and impartial tiherty. 

9, We démand that not only iu the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
4 administration of — * same, no privilege ot ad- 


mall be cunceded to ar or any other s 
Alan that our entire political ab be Toumi- 
t 


cial © 
ed and adm! a on a Purely basis; and t 


whatever changes shall prove u to this end shall be 
consistently, uoflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The shove is the platform of Tux Ixpex, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. Bat no other person, and 
no organixation, eat be justiy or trathfally held rexpomsl- 
blo for it without his or its oxplicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


6 (For Tae INDEX.] 
» Theism. 
(BY pyEr D. LUM. 


— 
l 


A E 


embedded in earth, whose 
a piece of rough copper, o 
laced there by fond friends to meet the demands of 
haron and gain entrance to the realms of the 
blessed, Though we may smile at the superstitious 


EIL EHE 


ture which regarded as equally real the spirit of the 
man and the spirit of the copper, 700 to the simple 
Etruscan this was far from an idle symbol. The 
5 who should have ante > to dis 

the belief by appeals to reason, even if sudcessful, 


would have achieved but a barren victory unless he 


had left implanted in t d a er and more 
A ee be hho eben relations, and un- 
fortunately this broadened mental outlook does not 
lie within the power of man to communicate, 

All symbols of faith retain their value until out- 
grown; until a still broader symbol is attained the 
soul has need of them. He who seeks but to destroy 
the value of these symbols, who treats them but as 
weeds to be uprooted, who has no conception of a 
higher than a negative criticism, is a moral incendi- 
ary who conceives the absence of moral guidance 


dea survives 

are 
inquiry. 
estion seems one admitting of but 
sharp statements (for God is or is not), 
still, however radically op the two sides may be, 
it is the imperative duty of the radical in his assault 
upon old beliefs to discriminate between their real 
and ideal values, and, while striving to show the un- 
reality of the one, to seek to find new channels for 
the other—to attempt to lead the current of thought 
to flow in straighter and evener courses,—in a word, 
. 

primitive ages religion ence were one; 
every phenomenon had to recelve from it its rational 
explanation; and the growth of a more correct or sci- 
entific explanation had to contend with and displace 
wh ys Shad 8 71 I 
W. the min à received, Every extension ol 
metic trath had 3a he wrought out through con- 
flict, had to be made good,“ in the words of Tyn- 
dall. . ng re tribulation and anguish, inflicted and 
endured in darker times than ours.“ 

The earliest science to bee completely from 
this shadow-land of religious philosophy was math- 
ematics, and the history of its growth reveals the 
same intrinsic difficulty overcome which we witness 
to-day in any of the present conflicts. What are 
numbers? Are they abstract generalizations, merely 
symbols of certain relations, ot do they possess some 
mysterious inherent power? It is ult for us to 
comprehend the mysterious properties once confi- 
den y ascribed to numbers, yet the Pythagorean 
school regardéd them as the causes and principles of 
all things. Three,“ says Cudworth, “was not only 
accounted a sacred number amongst the Pythagore- 
ans, but also as containing some mystery in Nature.“ 
In the Hebrew traditions we discern the vague idea 
of intrinsic power in numbers, and even to-day, in 
Massachusetts, the lower strata of mental culture 
will stand opén-mouthéd before a seventh son, or s 
seventh daughter of a seventh son, the mem fact of 
the numerical relation being considered sufficient 
ground for a greater or less credulity! 

The conflict between selence and religion for the 
right to expound the physical universe has been a 
lope ned. bister one; and, althongh physics and the 

sciences haye effectually conquered, the idea 

the supernatural still remains strongly entrenched 

tm many minds, though happily, so far as contraven- 
ing natural law, like its kindred Idea, the Pythago- 
rean Number, too far below the surface of modern 
culture to impede or even disturb the progress of 


i oe research. 
he distinguishing feature of modern scientific 
thought, and one y following the conception 
of the universality of law in Nature, is the hypothesis 
that the universe has been brought to its present con- 
dition from nebulous matter by x process of natural 
omenal sequence rather by creative act. 
ically, ari from this we have the evolution 
philosophy of tha nineteenth century, whereby the 
conception of evolation has been extended to cover 
all phenomenal events, and offering à rational ex- 
planation of all the various phenomena of Nature by 
giving * genesis, whether physical, mental, social, 
or mor 
Natural selection, or the survival of the fittest, 
has effectually displaced the theory of design in mod- 
ern thought. In Nature we might say that hate 
rather than love seamed to be dominant, if either 
were to be asserted, 


Nature, red in tooth and law,“ 


nowhere offers us the spectacle of protecting weak- 
ness or of shielding misfortune. The survivor in the 
struggle for existence owes its preservation to the 
possession of some slight structural deviation which 
renders It the better adapted to its environments. 
Where this 5 deviation from the ancestral type is 
in harmony m th the requirements of existence, the 
struggle is by so much the less sevete, a greater adap- 
‘tation to efreutnstances results. This adaptation, 
however, can in no sense be ed as a special pro- 
vision of intelligent design, for it is as operative 


p a. may be seen the hose i 


wheré the A n, from ancestral type ls not in har- 
mony With the environments. The term “special 
as legitimately used where It in- 


ei Most likely to survive and the 
s the survivors alone could be 
the s the perpetuation of the species, heredity 
would preserve the modifications of structure follow- 


. r power of flight. As a result of the ex- 
tinction of the slow fi we might sa 

petuate the species until the peo 

to safety was attained by the 8 i ut Moma 
localities, as in islanda, the high and eni 

flyers would be blown into the sea, and hence olim- 


inated, leaving to the others the advan of selec- 
wee Stale of pra hung Bip 
at all. d / P2ITAuT IW 
The bexntifulverdure clotbiig the fields in beauty 
decking Fos Sa nos ence 
color an 6 ng the cultivated ] 
ideas of harmony and Dr 
arst sight pua e N N — * — siasi 
the wand of science a the fon usio; ts 
enlargement ôf vision. Each a ea ie 
has taken root and thrived has been but the 
ful victor where scores may have failed: to obtain. 
required nourishment and consequently, d. if 
we Sad df Lene w. 
parte; an esign 80 ap the epee 
seeds is not more marked 8 “the massacre 
the innocents” which has attended the unsuccess- 
of the landscape to human 
minds has led us to design into the construction 
of its component parts, forgetting that the fancied 
analogy, if valid, would show but a limited - 
gence working by methods which we should instantly 
characterize in any human sphere of action as reck- 
less extra ce and unwise prodigality. The muci- 
lauded order of Nature upon nearer fs seen 
to be veritable disorder, where spen 
ness and a heedless use of means are as well-marked 
attributes of the Great Mechanic aa the intelligence 
bi easter fy is solel he result of mechanical causes. 
olution is solely the m 
As Goethe long age oad: “The animal të ly oper 


ful ones. The harmon 


circumstances for circumstances.’’ 


determinate thing ia seen to 
nate cause, and it ls only the 
definite, the universe not as given In 


finite,” being still held to embrace man and God after 
Nature had been wrested from her , the contest 
became centred on man. What is life? Is it a mys- 


made, and when bio had effectu dis- 
placed the idea of a vital principlé as a disti 
tity with the demonstration of {ts cotrelation to 


t s0, the 
question of may for in that 
case, religion would but consist in an l 
tion, equivalent to a negation, or (and ma ber 
ternative) the old-time definition of re and it: 
province must be submitted to a thorough recom- 
struction. 

Modern science, e to confine itself 
t 


the narrow limits set for it by those to whom it in 
nowise has been indebted for its growth, has not her- 
to bear upon the pre 


itated to brina Sa methods 
of mind. Although but few statements 
in mental science not open to controyeray, an 
of the positions here maintained are stil! stren 
denied by distinguished thinkers, I cannot 
= the mong —— of the — 

icating that the sceptre nally passed 
hands of the associative psychologist, from whose 
stand-point we must take our logi 

We may assert that every mental fact has a phys- 
ical counterpart, and the science of mind ss im 
tively requires the analysis and classification of 
sequences ad of those of consciousness, 
this method of research notable results have been st- 
tained. A sensation, so far from being an ſrreduci- 
ble fact, when viewed from its physical side, ts found 
to be a compound of elementary sensations, removed 
from the grasp of consciousness until so to 
apaa But how (it will still be asked) can in- 

nitesimal elements become a 1 v corn- 
aciotisneéss? By what power is this In- 
stead of seeking to solve the mysterious connection 
of conscioutnedss and molecular motion in ther wer- 
votis #ystem, beienee is indicating the — 


the 
same 
unique event; or, to use the words of Herbert Spen- 
cer: “Mind snd nervous action are — — 
subjective phases of the same thing. un at- 
tempt to follow out this thought, and see It It dows 
not offer us a clue to peara e = 
Suppose a person, born blind, on 
rity, to have his eyes successfully 
to open them for the first time upon 
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which he had known through the sense of 
touch. It would result that his know of an ob- 
ject through the sense of touch, and t derived 


on, 

We stand 
somewhat in the same position; all events are known 
to us in two diferent ways, and necessarily appear 
double because wo lack the expertente: requisite to 
thie reduction. Hence we eahnot assert 


the 

real differentiations, 

8 phenemenal relations into entities, we 
maginary world to which we transport our 

— constitute a tio ego 


in the unbroken continuity of which our life 
cal understanding it 
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are thus led to another point. Mind is not an 
exerting force, but fe an abstract term, a sym- 
resaing the sum ef mental phenomena; It ie a 
serica of anccesaive states of fesling, which by a log- 
ical artifice we divide into separata faculties. B 


re 
tE 


yond sensation is by an extension of 
supplied by the senses, 
“Vainty d 
7 ey | coun each as he gudes 
Of the leeds mhich the river of Tima 
Gr shail reach when his eyes hav 
Only the tract where he tals 
He of; only the thought, 
Rated by objects he passes, aro his.” 


Mind is but an abstract generalization; 20 far from 
being adietinct entity and indepandent source of pow- 
er, it is the most dependent of all the natural forces, 

the ego, our sense of individuality, is but the 
residnum of feclings, thoaghis, voll- 


closed. 


sogo at a thing in its final analysis is purely relative, 
ve to my eensations. 

“Nature is nothing! Her charm 

Lives in our eyes which can paint 

Lives in our hearts which can feel,” 

My knowledge of oxygen and hydrogen consista In 
the sensations given. Hach constitutes a specific re- 
lation: the one we term oxygen, the other hydrogen. 
Their union under specified conditions establishes a 
new relation, and this relation we call water. Al- 
though we are logically compelled to speak of water 
as a compound of the two elements specified, all we 
really eignify by so doing ið to indicate the establish- 
ment of anew relation; so, when we are told that 
consciousness se is an irreducible fact, the state- 
ment divested of double meaning merely Indicates 
that one relation cannot become another, and remain 
itself at the same time. As for papot of study we 
clasaify these permanent possiblities of sensation as 
elements, the new relations entered into as 
chemical reactions, so we subdivide our mental events 
by arbitrary distinctions, and use the terms reason, 
intelligence, will, power, and self, as if they were 
more than Yterary metaphors. o aay that these 
transformations are effected by a law of Nature is 
merely to assert an observed uniformity of succession 
or cosxistance between two phenomena, and, the 
conditions being known, the cause is known. a- 
vert a power behind the event, not given in the con- 
ditions, is to be deceived by words. ‘‘Causation is 
— of relatione’’; our on of one of the 
conditions as a cause, by a figure of speech, does not 
bestow upon it any objective reality. We thus see 
that intelligence has a definite and bed mean- 
ing, and to use the word in an entirely different sense 
is merely to jaggle with words, Except as deserip- 
tive of a relation, it has no meaning, and absolute or 
infinite intelligence is equivalent to unrelated rela- 


tion. 
We find the ground thus completely cut away from 
any doctrine af p personal immortality. An 2 
tion cannot “inherit eternal lite“ in another sphere 
of existence independent of the conditions in which 
3s 15 eee: eet are ee ae a 
unre to an orgeaiem, as an entity apart from the 
FCC 
warrant in science than contractility apart from the 
muscular system. 

The history of all conosptions of the future life, 
nuch as that undertaken by Tylor, in Primitive Culi- 
planted In ex- 


grade of 
è apotheosis 
under the smile of 
a pitying Father. This forms the highest conception 
future bliss, unless it be ind the more ad- 
vanced'“ view, set forth by F. E. Abbot, of ‘‘con- 
scious unity’? with the all,“ an exletence which can 
only be defined as substance without p as, or 
subject stripped of its predicates,—a me —— ab- 
straction more refined than the Buddhist’s Nirvana, 
but which, unlike that, 
‘Has neither beauty, nor warmth, 
Nor life, nor emotion, nor power.’ 


In whatever form conceived, in whatever age 
depicted, science can but look on belief ina future 
life as a survival, and, however much modern 
thought may strip it of sensible qualities, and idealize 


it as spiritual | , à rigid analysis will still con- 
clade That “soul fand, {n the words of Mr. Tylor, 
“is dream-land in its shadowy, unreal pictures, for 
which, nevertheless, material reality so plainly fur- 
nished the models, and it is dream-land also in its 
vivid idealization of the soberer thoughts and feel- 


togi sees Ute.“ 
ver may exist outside of the realm of human 
relationahip, we cannot determine; it is to us as if it 
Ware, aoh anes 1a nabe can that which is not phe- 
n y related be assumed to form a basis for any 
system of thought claiming to come under the head of 
know e law of association, aece 
key of and followed out to all of ita 
clusions, leads us, notwithstan indi 
sent, to the conclusion that the w of matter and 
the world of mind are bus phenomgàal aspects of à 
phenomenal ego. In as scientific sense we are 
therefore led to define law as observed uniformity of 
succession or coexistence between phenomena. If 
the events in Nature are com, and changeable, 
what is called the simplicity and uniformity of Nat- 
ure is not what exists and is observed, but what 10 
conatructed in abstraction, le drop the observed 
page and irregularities. e iny. ty we 
Nature ia what we have put there,” 
Forces are but modes of being extracted from the 


event and set, apart b mental fic L 
that, in isolating t them kom the anai en id 


is the event a specified evenk, 
Nature is a web of events, and in knowing ane we 
know the cane of the event. 6 ides of 


E 
tive Tnstinct, folly accounted for by the Jaw of insap- 
ara 

canse, we soek for not given in the speci- 
fied relation. The thing in fect? fe tho relation’ the 
to Francis E 


nection, Mr, Abbot says: ‘‘Fin the spiritual in 
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not bring forth Intelligent beings. 
not rise above its source. In this manner the very 
existence of man as an intelligent being seems to 
prove that Nature herself is in = pent And again: 

‘Whoever denies a universal intelligence seems to me 
mvolved in greater difficulties than he who affirms It. 
For he ls bound to explain how a thinking being Hke 
man can be evolved ont of absolutely unthinking 
matter.“ K 

Without pausing to consider whether the onus 
probandi rightfully rests upon the assertor of a God, 
or upon him who denies the validity of the — 
ments presented, we come at once to the issue. e 
have seen the how of an event fully explained in giv- 
ing its conditions; why the relation is what it is and 
not some other, is an idle question. To assert a rad- 
{cal distinction between mental and physical forces ia 
a of the question. On the other hand, to 
aspert thelr unity, and from this to infer intelligence 
underlying all force, is to be deceived by words and is 
not warranted by the facts. If mental force be cor- 
related to other modes of forte, its manifestation un- 
der stated conditions is all that can be assumed, If 
Mr. Abbot means Py foros something not given tn 
the conditions, 11 his Intelligent force or power is 
something over and above its manifestation, he is 
assuming distinctions not warranted science, ar- 
riving at conclusions beyond the data experience. 
The real question still remains. Is mind more than 
phenomenal relations? Mr. Abbot’s inferences and 
yn oo are not to the point. 

We find expectation, hope, aspiration, in man, con- 
stituting an essential on of the world of mind; 
what Is true of the whole must hold in relation 
to its parts. Do they also exist then 
source which our intelligence is su 
have been derived? We have as much t to ab- 
stract hope from its conditions as wa have any other 
aspect of the case, or the sum of the as ; at all 
events we have no right to suppress thie important 
element in intelligence. When we analyze intelli- 
gence Into its ferent aspecta, or facultles,“ we 
find them each and all, like hope, bullt up by insep- 
arable association; results, not causes; functions, 
rather than entities, Can we abstract any of these 
from Mr, Abbot’s “universal consciousness” with 
justice? We cannot discriminate; “universal con- 
sciousness” asserts universal reason and universal 
hope. The reason we use in deciding the problems 
of our life is but a reflection, then, of the reason èx- 
ercised by Nature in the problems of universal life, 


and the hope which lights our path—and to which 
we owe the grand conception of humanity, ite crown- 
Ing glory—must also exist and throb with every pul- 


sation of the mighty heart of Nature. Universal 
consciousness is as inconceivable as limit to space; 
but Hmits are not assignable to space, because to con- 
celve a limit la to enter upon a new relation by which 
space would become something else, for which we 
have no warrant in ence. In like manner con- 
sciousness transcending the limits in which alone we 
know it, becomes no longar consciousness, but some- 


thing alse for which we have no name, have no con- 
ception, hence no place in scientific th t. Mr. 
Abbot, ha mentally abstracted one of the bundle 


of functions known as mind as object, and oonstitut- 
ing of the remainder the sudject, points triumphantly 
to thair union as evidence of unrelated conscious- 
ness; and upon this fiction rests one of the pillars of 
his scientific theism !: Where the consciousness of 
„ gaye Feuerbach, there le the being of 


God 
Gad, —In man e the being of God It is 


only thy own Ww is an object to thes, and 
what ta i before thy consciousness is simply 
what lies behind it.“ 


Mr, Abbot, while admitti that ‘‘molecolar 


changes or ents in great nerve 
n“ “are the conditions of — aea denies ‘‘ 


transcend the interrelation of $ to 
venture bəyond or outside phenomena is to to 
— the bounds of experience, hence Inadmisaſhle. 
e fallacy of logical distinctions as real 
difforentiations lies at root of this method of res- 
. Selentific thelem, Having ite roots solely in 

metap soil, leads Mr, Abbot indi 

deny the relativity of knowledge. 

ing oneself, figuratively s , by the intellectnal 
walstbands to a stand-point outside of phenomenal 
relations may be a method of mental gymmastica hay- 
ing Ita value; but from the examples given of the ex- 
tension of the horizon of the senses from the lofty 
heighta of imagination on these occasions, we cannot 
bat the custom as ono, calculated to confoss 
0 


gig in e td hppa ie 
Nature an arbitrary 
between the moral and non-moral forces.“ The as- 


thinking matter is, upon final analysis 
found to be s set of human sensations, actual or in- 
farred; why these exist je an absurd question, known 
uy to tha mental gymnastics. wo have described; 
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to ezpan. There ia no higher or lower in Nature. 
What we find in Nature fa a series of events known 
to us throngh the relationship established by the 
senses. We have seen that force and pover are but 
words used to describe events, and indicate s logical 
distinction only, not existing in Nature, but only in the 
universe as given in thought, and from thence reflect- 
ed back upon Nature, Mr. Abbot, In accepting lor- 
ical distinctions as objective facts, is confounding 

ideal constructions of thought with the facta of sense, 
thereby introducing unnecessary factors into the 
problem: and these interjected factors constitute 

a mystery we are “bound to explain”! 

We have no more warrant for assuming moral 
and non-moral forces“ in Nature than we would have 
in ascribing objective existence to social and non- 
social forces; or, if distinctions In thought are differ- 
entiations in Nature, why not natural and non- 
2 A The jogs —_ be fre Abbot 
! urely ous, an eg unity” upon 
yalch à relies for a basig to A A scientific thelom, 
poor 


a "universal sclousness”’ “Infinitely 

mor than person,” is u on Anal analysis nothing 

re than a harmony and an effect. Alerting that 

am from all that implies finitude or limitation 

of any kind is an egsential part of a worthy idea of 

o, he does thereby remove it from the objective 
to the subjective; existing not ae fact, but as ideal. 

. Abbot’s pantheistic realism being go little in ac- 

t e with the requirements of scientific thought, 


' wo are not surprised to find him endorsing 8 
Ken views aa ue as the Intultlonallem he 
rejects. Ignoring crowning glory of modern 
psychology in showlpg that PTA f arperiępces 
produce forms of thought, he es from the forma 
of thought to assert for man the possession of a 
special “suscepti 


ft lity to spiritual impressiona from 
external Natura Wrisrata 1 the essential differ- 
npc between th Romy fae ty” and the Intuition 
0 e transcendentalist tultlon, faith, or aus- 
ceptibllity, in 80 far as they are special facultles,“ 
but different pamos for what af ita root is one, 
‘erent Horga a the pame underlying idea, Aa 
A Ling denied the right of the not In posses- 
on of intellectual Intuition to dispute the conclu- 
Alons asserted by him to be intuitively perceived, so 
Mr. Abbot might deny my right to dispute the valid- 
ity -f conclusions upon the ground of my con- 
f ignorance of the requisite ausceptibllity“ 
ugh which he js e eg to discern love in ob- 
ve Nature, Though e does not explicitly take 
ground, atill he impliedly adopts it by saying: 
“Prom physical data no sagacioug mind will expect 
to draw but physical nclaaions; but physical 
data are utterly Inepplicable in the treatment of 
moral problems, and have no force when opposed to 
i conclualona,” This contemptuous denial of 
the validity of scientific methods, and gasertion of 
a, Metaphysical province transcending t of ad- 
i ia part and parcel of a scientific theism. Mat- 
ew Arnold says that man has a thousand gifta.” 
6 his ‘gusce; — may lead him to regard 
em ne veritable entities in Nature, his reason 
trained in the methods of scientific thought, would 
reprove him when— 
‘Phe generans dreamer inveats 
The eensaless world with them all.“ 

The“ teleology” tò which Mr. Abbot refers 
need not détain us. Professor Fiske has well ex- 
pressed the teaching of the evolution phHosophy by 
baying: It fs not the Intelligence which Has made 
the environment, but it is the environment which 
Aas moulded the intelligence. In the mint of Nature 
the coin mind has been stamped; and theology, per- 
telving the likeness of the die to its impression, has 
anwittingly Inverted the causal relation of the two, 
making mind, archetypal and self-exlstent, to be the 
dle.“ The “higher” or broader view taken by — 
Abbot ls that taken from the stand-point already djs- 
cnssed, to which giddy height science confesses its 
inability to rise. 

“It has sometimes occurred to us,“ says a writer 
in a recent number of the Westminster R p 
“that, in all human guesses at the insoluble problem 
of the catisation of phenomena, we perhaps inevit- 
ably attach tbo high Importance to Intelligence and 
conscious will, because under the different differen- 
Hatlons which Hmit our being it is only through their 

that we can accomplish anything. It is as 

the eye were to fancy the other portions of 
ody impotent because they could not see.“ 
Leaving the reader to carry out the thought suggested 
to Ita various § opera wo will take leave of sci- 
entific theism by recalling the words of J. B. Mill, 
where he evidently had some kindred system in view: 
The root of all à f Linktip ia the tendency to 
transfer to ont things & strong azociation be- 
tween the corresponding ideas in our own minds; 
and the thinkers who most sincerely attempt to Huſt 
their daliefs by experience, and honestly behere that 
they do sò, not always sufficiently ou thetr guard 
against this mistske,’* 
' In denying these time-honored 
in positive knowledge, have wagra left for the per- 
tuation of religion? Oan de the coming re- 
fion in which no room te left for these ideas? 
atever man and Nature may have been supposed 
to be, what they are is in nowise affected by the fall 
of these theories. 

Many a echool-boy is a far better mathematician or 
mechanician than the wisest df the Greeks, because 
he has had bat to absimilate what they wrought out. 
Tho fund of knowledge has been continually a 
mented through countless channels, aud not on 
have we thus preserved the regult of of thought 
and endeavor, but the experience of the individual 
thes wrought out became registered, und fs seen to- 
day as 3 Tacultter“ for using and adding w 

gen fond. In the inte tion of Nature 
Wo have to use symbòls, which 


$ 


the 


as any place 


may compare to a 


currency. The mind uses a currency, having its 
value from the perceptions upon which It Is based. 
Man uses á far higher currency than the animal, but 
the perception and the conception are both alike 
reducible to the same fundamental fact; images and 
ideas are both based upon states of feeling. 
Ly è ogoni to man # universe unknown to 
the anim, © interrelated worlde of society, art, 
71 te him from the lower orders by an Im- 
assadle ; and It is from these worlds, the worlds 
of thought, rather than from Nature, that man ac- 
quires his value sa a moral belng. “Entre Phomme 
et le monde il faut PHumanité,”” said Comte, The 
reduction of ideas to their concretes lles in the prov- 
ince of aclence; but, by the reverse process of rising 
from what Herbert Spencer terme the “raw material 
of consciousness’ to the Ideal world, we find our- 
selves transported to new relations, The glory of 
the ideal has manifested itself through all previous 
religions, and, however obscured by superstitions, or 
nogi ly buried in reallatic c „ has ever consti- 
tuted the living aiement which rendered them so ac- 
8 — gart N cor dogg e the 
under construc! ogmas, the emotions, 
co lesa with methods than with aims, sought 
in the Ideal for a law of guidance. 


enounced the various ‘‘Morrigon’a Pills“ which 
were offered by refommexs, in the vain hope to resus- 
citate the body politic and introducg u mil al ern. 
Although a generation has passed away, and new 
hands are everywhere discernible, guiding, or asspm- 
ing to guide, the course af events, still we e dis- 
corn as clearly as ever that “spiritual parulyels“ re- 
mains unchecked, 

Men who have no clear vision of the ideal before 
which they bend with awe and reverence, who agorm 


te humiliate themselves before a standard of 
daty, and hear only tse voice of ency, have no 
occasion #0 be surprised that we are new the 


harvest where they have so sssiducunly sown. Not- 
withstanding the 1 — contempt with which radicals 
view the oforta of Meesm. Moody and Bankey, I esn- 
met but regard the vital animating spirit of the 
movement as far deapar than the jar and jangle of 
the various schools over methods, as in fact, a re- 
mewed assertion of the all-im of the ideal. 
It is the glory of the human he alone of all an- 
imase existence can rive above the world of percep- 
tion ; that he can paint apon the canvas of bis mind 
an ideal te which he ean turn in his better moments 


for consolation, inapiration, and aid. To enable men 
to construct this ideal is the alice of on, and so 
far as Mr. Moody lende the unthinking indifferent 


éo form auch an ideal, with whatever enperstitions it 
may be cloaded, or with what “‘sansathonaliem’’ re 
bented, still there will shine through a bright 
infinitely more ious than the practical material- 
ism it has supplanted, amd od far higher value thar 
the flippant and shallow criticisms of so many apos- 
tles freetbought. Whatever Mr. Moody may 
think of the value of tha means he uses, it is the ends 
sought that contain the eceret of his swecess, It is 
the appeals of an earnest, th man, whe, 
however unconsciously, regards the ideal as of tram- 
scendent importance over things of sense; a call to 
that within us all which excites sapipation towards 
something higher, better, nobler, than we have yet 
realized in experience, 

The creed of the future, resting upon a ectentific 
basia, mast carefully discriminate between facts as 
real or ideal, and strenuously insist that the denial 
of the validity of the evidence of God's objective ex- 
istence but emphasizes more distinctly the Ideal 
value of the conception. An ent, however 
elaborate, tending to demonstrate the unreality as 
objective existences of eal figares might be log- 
ically unassailable; yet what would it avail againgst 
the true value of poetry? Intellectual doubt ot con- 
viction can never arouse to action, and only when 
réligion Is as completely divorced from external real- 
ity as is poetry, can its development as an emotional 
pores precees free from superstitions to man’s truest 

appiness. 

od,“ say Feuerbach, ‘fis for man the common- 
lace book where he registers his highest feelings and 
oughta.” The craving of the 1 kor 
objective existence is met by identifying this - 
mon- place book” with the ſdeal world of moral re- 
lationis—the ontgrowth of social life,—in à word, ħu- 
manity. “AIl that we are,“ sald Buddha, ds the re- 
ault of what we have thonght,”’ All that men have 
thought, the te of past thought, the Buddbist 
Karma, or modern humanity, becomes the firat cause, 
the divine source from which man derives his idea df 
duty, the feeling of obligatton; from this arises the 
conception of moral ‘ection arousing to action, to 
{mitation, and, contrasting therewith our own short- 
comings, we may well bow our heads in the deepset 
contrition. 

In {ts subjective aspect, we have an ideal alm, be- 
fore which man’s emotional nature may well lead 
him to bow hie head in humility, when he considers 
how often and how great ave his falls from ita rg- 
quirements. 

In the uname of the highest ideal of duty, we call 
upon Mose who so stupercflotsly sneer at the Ohrivt- 
fan “Evangelists,” ot who mournfully deprecaté their 
lack of culture, to endeaver earnestly to present 
mankind with higher or clearer ideals, to sgt before 
men a standard of duty less objectionable to the 
„cultured tante,“ and freed from the “raperstitions” 
they deplore, which will prove of verwies to human 
hearts filled with a sense of their shortcomings. 
By the negative process with which we are all sò 
familiar, we may frequently accompli even more 
evil then good; for, Bowever sticcensful we may be 
fn Hborating a mind from ita mental bondage to the 


euthority of a Moses, a Jeens, or a Mohamed, if the 
ef liberation is from both aspects, the historical 
belief and its ideal value, leaving the mind without 
either, our success la rather am utéerfeilare, This 
essential distinction must be fally perceived and 
clearly stated, apd the ideal presarved; othermise tho 
ca) religion will remain a dream. 


tions for hig inspiration; his yielon never grow dis- 
tinct, and hip efforts were frittered sway In fruitless 


Mr. Abbot has defined 
man to perfect himself In all 
the wor 


be mors apecially des! in other relati — 
though by thia de@nitien the savage and barbarous 
races are denied the af religion, I weald 

afar to lll further iu meanieg by deflalng 


t as the effort of a hafman being to tin ideal per- 
faction, belleving that this stetement would more 
clearly express ite central truth, the need of peraonal 
consecration to the attainment of the ideni; that 
however we may perfect ourselves in othar rdlations, 
in intellectual acquirements, in moral relatiess, and 
gert piro ty of Hie adjainment 
the nearest realizetion ef onr highest ideal 


Character, 
ot precio. ' 

he earnest soul, no longer seekiag God in the 
past, or deceiving b y him as a 


He who has an aim bas a law over him; be does not 
merely guide himself, he ia guided. 
aim has no home, has no sanctoary. Almi 
the greatest unhappinesa. Eran he who has only 
common alms, gots on better, thongh he may not be 
better, than he who has »e aim. An alm ta, 
but Umite are the mentors of virtue. He whe an 
aim, an sim which is in itmelf iras and coometial, has 
a religią, if not in the narrow semee of cemamon piet- 
lam, yot—and this is the only point to be consider 
ip the dende of renson.“ [ Feuerhaak.] 

The analysis of in the basis of morals, 
and the evolution of gro 
consideration, and honid receive 


sciantifio 

Attention: but individual reformation of 

the consecration of all eur to the behests of 
duty and the sense of ite ob ard matters per- 
taining directly to ver valuable may 


be the afforts of reformers im thelr various fields of 
labors,—howerer ee: 


conscious 
S most ever be accord 
place. However 


the chi swenmously we may iveist 
in the mame of good ernment for equal 
in the name of m liberty for freedom af b 


—aend in the name of humenity for the reforms of 
social abuaes,—still the instincte of Orthodoxy were 
rigat in 3 tng mastery pir — the 
ighar place; * e coming religian pre- 
serve all of the self-eacrifict 5 
nunciation, and lofty 
acterized some of Ita predecessors, its oreed will rec- 
ognize in humanity—the summation of spiriteal 
endeavor—ihe highest typeof Deity. © «|, 


ANOTHES LETTARE FROM MRS. STANTON. 


Mrs. Stanton has laid us all under obligation by 
the following spirited communication :— 
Ep, Ion 
In a redent letter to me from Jud 
firat Vice-President of the National x 
occurs which I dtatre to quote, and answer 


Hurlbut, the 


a 
iù your n 
t may not be known to moat of readers that, 
a quarter of a century nee Jud urlbut, a leading 
lawyer in the State of New York, published a very 
able work on Human Rights, and im the chapter on 
the “Elective Franchise” proved, ed Y, wom- 
an’s absolute right to self-government, to choose her 
own rulers, and to have a voloe in the laws under 
which nhe Hred. As many others share in the fear 
he now expresses as to woman’s influence in the 
State, I desire to cal? yoor attention to the point he 
suggests, uid thue draw out f ibera! thinkers 
some opinidme on this quéstion. Hossyes—* © `` 
1% not doubt that, taking a sew people for ‘thé 
first tune forming a govérnthent—having no old in- 
stitutions tb lumber up their path, ue priests, no 
nonsense, Woman's equality in the suff should 
be deemed n matter of coarse. But I have hesitated 
of late, wader our artificial system, with iri 
iawa, usage, retigion—with a priestly -oot 
trolling ＋ fo as yét being but the mers m 
and pos the barbarous aged, and having & 
See influence with the female mind,—sstecm- 
ing de Dg erpe thet untwerenl female suffrage would 
give the priests the ultimato power of the Statt. 
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And priests I fedo more timn I do their infernal 
calm” > x 


Woman in her ignorance 


Man for bis vel — or 
ure’é laws, Man own purposes 

made woman more completely his slave by the sub- 
jection of her religious nature than in any other way; 
and, WRA the false créeds and dogmas by which he 
has enslaved har, she mow with prayers and tease en- 


slaves the 1 8 

To avoid the danger of her subtle influence, felt to- 
day in all ranka of society, shall we limit her per- 
sonal Independéiice and knowledge still farther, and 
thus the very danger we fear and suffer? 
Or her complete education, freedom of 
thought on all questiona, equal political rights, with 
the fall responsibility of an American citizen, with 
the dignity, self-reapect, self-assertion, benor, 
honesty—the cardinal virtues that follow in the train 
of Uberty and equality,—transform her Into a power 
for rather than evil? 

any bigoted Protestants oppose woman suffrage 

Because they way Catholic women, belag under che 
contzal of the priests, and baing more numerous than 
any other sect, would outvote them, and establish 
thelr religion throughout the land. The whiskey 
rings and German beer- en gentry all oppose 
wourad „range, eny;the women would 
imtrod noe sigid Sunday laws, shut up the beer-gar- 
dens and saloons, pass probibjtory laws, grant divorce 
Jor drunkenness, étc., etc., there being no end to the 
good and evil women worn do, if they had te pow- 


and, as men 
polls, and as 


erence for sathority, from the d ditions, 
and mysteries of the popular taith, by securing to her 
a thoroughly sclentiffè éducation, her right of individ- 
ual consctence må judgment in all things, her pér- 
The only reason why men in general have not done 
this long ago is because they were eufficlently clear- 
sighted — 3 to emancipate 5 
tro priesthood was 
the con’ > 2 2 


she 

dained n, and opposes f 
an bbfloespf because some little text In the 
Bible seems to forbid progress in these directions, is 
ft just dr wise for liberal ttimkere to prepose to clip 
her N closer, In order to mit ber power for 
evil? t are men doing to lift the darkness and 
superstition from the minds of women? How com- 
mon the remark among men of liberal Ideas: Such 
are my opintons, bat I never talk af these questions 
before my wie. She le happy in her ch its 
forms, anq creeda, and I do not wish to unsettle her 
faith. Religion is a great thing for women; It makes 
them docile and mansgtable.“ Yes, but unfortu- 
nately-ae doctls and manageable. tm the hands of the 
priest as the husband: aod the children in turn re- 
ceive the imprese of the mother’s thought and train- 
ing. Thua the false theologies intended only for 
qworten: are ingrafted-on the minds of boar ae well as 
darghters,;. who shew their training im tha perrgen- 
Hea of these who are bat for the “new faith” ; 
and thua Injustice goes round the circle, and they 

who perpetrate the first act are tn turn shed 
Woman's théughee and interests e been teo 
much absorbed in the Church; and to change the 
current of her feelings by rousing some interest in 
¢ Political questions le a strong 1 in favor of 
secarin her right of suffrage. th a knowtedge of 
soon take far more 
$ Im those great questions that n 
many cal interests of humanity than now 
do in donation parties, church decorations, and the- 


ological speculations, $ 

; in thair ignoramos women may be more de- 
youtly religious, more zuperstitiqus than men, those 
trained to thought have generally manifested more 
Interest in polifical questions, and have mort fre- 

nently spoken and written on auch themes than on 
2 This may de attributed in a measare to 
the fapt that tho tondensy of woman's mind ia prae- 
tical rather than speculative, Questions of political 
economy lie within the realm of positive pein p 
thoée of theology belong to the world of myateries 


and abstractions, 
the num of women ready for liberal sci- 
entific ideas in politics, religion, and social life, la far 
ter than men imagine. It is not surprising that, 
n o marked a tranaition period from the old to the 
new as that of the nineteenth century, women 
paad to think, and write, and speak should have 
iscovered that they too had some share in the new- 
born liberties suddenly announced to the world. 
Theat the radical political theories [a pea in 
different made their legitimate impress 
the minds of women of the highest culture ís clearly 
proved by thelr writinga and conversation, The 
quickening power of the Protestant Reformation 
roused 


economy, wowen 


woman as well as men te new sad higher 
thought. The bold de ns of Luther, placing 
individual judgment ve church uthorl ; the 
faith of the 


Se pg 
© ows © 
— — and their teochings that soal 


had no‘sex,—AM en Winakitel |atinchte Mi Gevelop- 
ing self-assertion in woman, Such ideas, making all 
divine revelations as veritable and momentous to ene 
soul as another, tended directly to equalize the hu- 
itan family, and place men and women on the same 
plane of moral responsibility. The revelations of eci- 
ence, too, analyzing ee the beauty and 
glory of this material d, crowmed with new dig- 
nity man and woman, Nature's last and proudest 
work, Combe and Spurzhelm, proving by their phren- 

discoveries that the feelings and entá 
of the soul mould the skull, gave new importance to 
wonsa i Monas as mohos x the 1 ee 
new idea U en, science, 
tending to ingrid beer rather fear ance 7 
came into the world freighted with new hope of 
erty for woman. 

Yours respectfully, 
ee, ZABETH CADY STANTON. 

TENAFLY, N. J., Oct, 1% UN. 


THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE AND GOV- 
EHNOR FAKES. 


As we baye heretofore remarked, the main point to 
be considered in Governor Hayes’ connection with 
the American Alliance is net ee much the fact that 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency sympa- 
thizeg with an organization which advocates the nar- 
row and selfish principles of Know-Nothingism, as 
the disgraceful way in which he and his friends have 
sought to rade suspicion by quibbles, swbterfages, 
and downright falsehood. The glaring inconsisten- 
cles in whic Hayan and his followers have been thus 
inyolvəd, place him in euch a pitiable light that 
every attempt to secure public confidence in bis 
onae aea be answered with écornfel taugheer. 

o how the desperate efforts which Hayes has made 
to worm out of the embarrassment into which his 
connection with the American Alliance has brought 
him, it will be worth while to recapitulate the sub- 
stance of all the statements in regard to It, including 
the attempt at contradiction on the part of the Re- 
publican candidate. 

The first statement in tegard to this subject ap- 
peared in the World, in h Hayes was 1 
te have written a letter on the öth of July, 1876, to 
Lem. J. Tyler, the Secretary of the American Al- 
Hance, returning thanks for his election as a member 
of the AlHance, and expressing his sympathy with 
the purposes of yrs. ape Hayes th 
had a statement . , im a letter written by his 
ri L. A. and dated at Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 14, denying that any such letter as that men- 
tloned by the World had ever been published, or that 
thore was a single word of truth in the story that he 
over endomed such asntimeortis ss had been attributed 
to him, in or otherwise. This was followed 
on the 7th of October by the fac-simile of Lee’s let- 
ter, which he had written by direction of Gov. Hayes, 
and In which the receipt of a copy of the resolutions 
of the American AlMance is owledged, and a 
promiso is given of such assistance gnd cod on, 
at the proper time, as may seem most advisable. At 
the same time it was explicitly asserted that on the 
5th of July, in the Comtisental Hote) at Philadelphia, 
Hayes had received a deputation from the A 
which informed him of his nomination; that another 
deputation visited him on the 9th of July, in Colum- 
dus, and tendered him a copy of the constitution 
and by-laws of the order, and of the odth of member- 
ship, and » certificate of hie election to honorary 

hip; that he accepted the documents, and 
rng to give his answer of formal acceptance in 
u ng. 

By revelations the Repablicans were — 
in great embarrassment, They did not seem to know, 
In the first moment of dismay, how to go to work to 
weaken the ruinous impression which was certain to 
result, Had the letter been a forgery and the reports 
pa E satam and E been —.— 

co ve been proy y who waa 
alleged as the author oh the letter ana bs the parsons 
named as the members of the deputations, all óf 
whom conld eusily be reached. Thie, however, wal 
known to be impossible, and Mr. Wiekoff, the Prati 


* 
dent of the Republican O! a pe eo of 
hit upon the Idea of nase that ak Tattar ad 
been written without Hayes’ knowledge or authoriza- 


tion. This was the bost explanation that could de 
— — ie — Nee 

and, In a gen „ * 
edged that he had written the letter In which assist- 
ance and codperation from the Republican party 
were promiséd te the American Alliance, without 
consultation with Gov. Hayes aad without his kaawl- 
edge. It did not occur to them that this would make 
the denial of the genulneness of the first letter, to 
which Lee’s signature was likewise attached, lows 
Hkely to obtain credemoe. For if this man, in kis 
master’s name, but without his master’s knowledge 
or assent, can accept a nomination and promise the 
assistance and cooperation of the Republican party, 
he will certainly have no scruples about questioning 
the genuineness of a letter, likewise, without his 
maater’s wish or knowledge, ularly when it is 
desirable thereby to release Hayes from a serious 
embarrassment. 

Let it be remembered thet Mr. Wickoff and Mr, 
Lec ant that the latter'e letter, in whieh, by direc- 
tion of Gov. Hayes, the announcement of his nomi- 
nation by the American Alliance la acknowledged 
with thanks, and assistance and codperation are 


dicted b 
delivered at Akron, Ohle, last Friday evening, I 


which he says: “I spoke with Gov. Hayes in tö 
about threo 


answer which the Governgr® secretary wrote imf rep) 
to a frioediy latter. ge 6 I hare agewered simi- 
lar letters In u aim -dozens of times in the 
course of my life.“ According to this, therefore, 
Hayes did know that the secretary had answered the 
letter received from the Alliance, and if this reply 
waa so Innocent as Schurz tries to make it out, why 
do the President of the Republican Central Commit- 
tes of Ohio and Mr. Secre Lee find it necessary 
to deny Hayes’ knowledge of It? 

But thie le not all. e Times, a few daya ago, 
published a letter from L. S. Tyler, the Secretary of 
the American Alliance, in which, while admitting 
the genuineness of Lee’s letter, that person also as- 
serts that two years ago the American Alliance, in 
the same manner, offered Mr. Tilden their support as 
candidate for Governor. And yesterday a telegram 
wae received from Cincinnati, declaring that this 
same Mr. Tyler had resigned his position as Secretary 
of the American Alliance, and sailed for Europe on 
the 25th of August, while on the 6th of October he 
ae represented as writing to the Times as mentioned 
above, 

But this is not all. Yésterday’s Cincinnat! Ingutrer 
Is reported b teloar to have published the follow- 
ing Tetter, of whic e originai Is sald to be in the 
possession of that jourmals— 

“CoLumsus, Ohio, June 29, 1876. 
I. 8. . Secretary of the Americaw Alliance, 


New York: 

Dear Str,—I have recelved your favors of the Oth 
and 19th Inst, together with the oartificate of mem- 
bership, constitution, etc., of the American Alliance, 
Permit me to express thy Aks for thé confidence 
which you place in me, the hope tia I Shall 
prove myself worthy of it, Í remain your fellow-cit- 
izen, R. B. Hayss.” 

Hayes was nominated at the Qincianati Convention 
on the 14th of June. In the course of that month 
the officera of the Alliance X endeavored to 
satisfy themselves as to whether he agreed with their 
views, and after thé affirmative answer of the 29th 
June he was formally endorsed by them on the 4th 
of July, for which he directed hie secretary on the 
10th of July to acknowledge the announcement of 
the nomination with thanks, and to inform the 
officers of tha Alliance that at the pre r time he 
would send them farther advices, which would en- 
able them to get the requisite aid and support in 
their work. 

The endesyors of Hayes and his friends to release 
him from the fatal predicament into which he has 
fallen are but a tissue of subterfuges, falsehoode, and 
tmconsistencies, which place the Republican candi- 
dats for the 3 in the — of s 8 

Had Hayes openly acknowledged that 
he ted the nomination and even the honor- 
ary membership of the American Alllance without 
belng explicitly informed as to the principles of the 
erder, or that be did not consider himself bound 
thereby, should he be selected, to countenance * 6x- 
treme demands, s might have hurt him with the 
adopted citizens of the country, but the 
fidence in his trustworthiness in general would not 
have been shaken. But since be has not the courage 
to admit a fact which cannot be denied, and with 
equivocal and contemptible evasions seeks to avoid 
the responsibility for hie acts, he creates well-founded 
doubts as to how mnch falsh may be placed upon his 
assurances in relation to other questions of impor- 
tance that come up for discussion In the Presidential 
campaign. Compassion for Mr. Schurz and a num- 
ber of other gentlemen who base their in 


ublic con- 


the campaign upon the pxivate made w 
Hai by es, should at least have mado that gen- 
eman 


ul to avoid — a Lee in which 
the assertion that they have made their choice in re- 
Nance upon his private pan must appear abso- 
lutely ridleulous.— New York Staats Zeitung. 


A LITTLE FIVE-YEAR-OLD Boy heard the Bible 
story of Samson a few Sunday evenings ago for the 
first time. He was much impressed with the efi- 
alency of the woapop which Samson in one of his 
hand-to-hand confijgts with the Philistines, A day 
or two after, his mother, just before getting into a 
Carriage, was attempting to break a piece of candy 
which she had to divide between the little 
lad and his brother. The candy was tough and re- 
singed her efforta. In this 2 24 the smaller boy 
ooked up at the coachman, and sald: Say, James, 
you 8 t got the jawbone of an ass about you, have 
you 


ý 0 
MATTHEW ARNOLD saye the definition of Ged, con- 
taining nothing that cannot be verified, ts: The 
Eternal, mot ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” 
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The Index. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 2, 1876. 


N. Bra contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
nsible for anything published in its columns 
tements, Editorial 


contributions will in every ones be distinguished by the 


TO VOLUNTARY OCONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired, Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


Oor. — — LE mam, WILLIAM J. Porrmr, 
vros 

— H. 8ruxonn, Mas, E. D. D. CHENEY, Guonae Javon 
3 (England), Davip H. OLARE, Editorial Oon- 


NOTICE. 


On reoelpt of $3.20, TuE Ix DEX will be sent to any 


that they will not neglect to render In this way some 
greatly-neoded assistance to the important cause it 
represents. 


Tue LIBERAL LEAGUE of Houston, Texas, has 
published its Constitution and By-Laws in a neat 
little tract of fifteen pages, for a copy of which the 
Secretary will please accept our thanks. 

Mas. Sana A, Unperwoon (wife of Mr, B. F. 
Underwood, the able, respected, and well-known 


for the subjects of these brief and necessarily imper- 
fect biographies, and marked by the same mental 
courage, delicacy of feeling, and dignity of moral 
tone, which have always greatly impressed us in 
reading Mrs. Underwood’s articlea in the Investigator 
and Tur INDEX. We hope it will attain a large cir- 
culation, and refer to our last page for farther infor- 
mation respecting it. 

A Few subscribers to Tae INDEX have discon- 


of our contributors. Why do they nod imitate the 
far maniier course of those other subscribers who, 
when dissatisfied, do the rebuking' themselves in 
these very columns? Wo respect the latter as truly 
liberal, for they have learned to be earnest on behalf 
of their own opinions and at the same time to respect 
the equal earnestness of others on behalf of other 
opinions. It is fairly mortifying to find any INDEX 
subscriber so bigoted and intolerant as not to endure 
the public expression of views he dislikes; Tax IN- 


is no part of our duty to rebuke“ anybody’s honest 
thought, and that we are ready to see THE INDEX dle 
sooner than assume any tone of moral superiority 
when nothing but differences of thought are ex- 
pressed. Our contributors are not our pupils, to be 
disciplined, punished, or rewarded; they are men 


thelr errors on religion, morals, or politics, the read- 
era of TRE IND Rx are just as much under obligation 
as we are to correct them. Not a number of this 
paper is {esued in which there is not something from 
which we dissent; and we comment on such things 
only when we find it convenient to do so. I the 
American public are still too narrow-minded to sus- 
tain a journal of freethought on the plan of TRE 
INDEX, they may let it die when they please; we 
aball not change this plan in the slightest to save it 
from death. But we consider no man a liberal who 
cannot read an article which expresses views different 
from his own without straightway “‘rebuking”’ the 
editor for not rebuking' somebody else by stopping 
his paper. If chere la no other journal in America 
free enough to give equal rights to all honest writers, 
there shall at least be one while TRI Impex lives. 


DEATH OF RALPH H. BANNEY. 


Just as we go to press, the sad necessity is 
lald upon us of announcing the sudden death of 
Rapa H. Ranney, Director and Treasurer of the 
Index Association, amd Secretary of the National 
Liberal League. We can give no particulars now, 
but make this brief announcement with poignart 
grief and a consciousness of absolutely irreparable 
loss. A gentler, truer, braver, purer, or better man 
waa never lost to the cause of liberalism, or to the 
friends who now follow him to the grave with tears. 
ee es 

THEIR. 


It is not possible, in a mere editorial article, to do 
justice to the elaborate and ingenious essay of Mr. 
Lum in our present isane. The theme he discusses 
involves the whole of philosophy, in the widest ac- 
ceptation of that term; and the effect of continued 
study le only to beget a consciousness of the vastness, 
complexity, and difficulty of the questions which 
must be answered before a final scientific solution of 
the problem can be attained. To say that Mr. Lum 
has not answered all thess questions, or that the rea- 
soning he employs still leaves the subject open to fur- 
ther inguiry, is not at all to impugn the ability of his 
trestment of it; the fact seems to be that human 
knowledge is far too limited as yet to permit a final 
disposition of it, apd that the world must wait a 
while longer before the ultimate bearings of the ovo- 
lution philosophy on the question of theism can be 
definitely determined, 

A few passing criticisms, however, may be properly 
offered. When Mr. Lum asserts, for instance, that 
„natural selection, or the sarvival of the fittest, has 
effectually displaced the theory of design in modern 
thought,“ it is opportune to cite the following lan- 
guage of Professor Huxley in the Academy for Octo- 
ber, 1860: „It is necessary te remark that there is 4 
wider teleology which is not touched by the doctrine 
of evolution, but is actually based upon the funda- 
mental proposition of evolution... . The teleological 
and the mechanical views of Nature are not meces- 
sarily mutually exclusive; on the contrary, the more 
purely a mechanist the apecolator is, the more firmly 
does he assume a primordial molecular arrangement 
of which all the phenomena of the universe are the 
consequences; and the more completely thereby la he 
at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy 
him to disprove that this primordial molecular ar- 
rangement was not intended to evolye the phenom- 
ena of the universe.“ This very remarkable passage 
from the writings of perhaps the ablest defender of 
the evolution theory—remarkable for its sturdy hom- 
esty as well of for the vast concession it makes—has 
received altogether too little attention in discussions 
on thie theme. It is a dietinct recognition of the 
truth that natural selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, has” not “‘effectually displaced the theory of 
design in modern thought.“ 

Again, Mr, Lum says: ‘‘Evolation is solely the re- 
sult of mechanical causes.“ That isto say, Mr. Lum 
espouses at the ontset the solely mechanical theory 
of evolutlon, and thereby bega the question! If he is 
correct, all the rest of his essay is surplusage. The 
whole issne between the mechanist and the dynamist 
schools of the evolution philosophy (and the existence 
of these two schools is one of the most important 
though least recognized facts of the case) le whether 
“evolution is solely the result of mechanical causes,” 
or whether a universal dynamical! cause is necessarily 
implied by each and every one of them. Mr. Lum 
himself unconsciously takes for granted this univer- 
sal dynamical canse, when he proceeds to add forth - 
with: The only operating agent in Nature recog- 
nized by the evolution philosophy is molecular en- 
ergy.’ What is this “energy”? “Energy” le not 
a mechanical, but a strictly dynamical, conception; 
it is equivalent to power or force“ in action, 
All that the strict mechanlst could have sald would 
be: “The only ultimate fact in Nature recognized by 
the evolution philosophy is molecular motion.” Mr, 
Lum has unwittingly but fatally betrayed his original 
thesis, by this admission of molecular energy as an 
“operating agent in Nature.“ Such admissions are 
continually made by those who defend the mechanist 
view, not intentionally, but (as we belleve) because it 
Is absolutely impossible to empty the mind of all 
dynamical conceptions, which constantly reappear in 
most unexpected forms to defeat the narrow mech- 
anist interpretation of the universe, From thie fatal 
necessity, It seem, Mr, Lum himself cannot sscape. 

The real lseue between the theistic and the non- 


theistic forma of the svolatien philosophy is this: 
Shall the total process of evolution, from the first to 
the last, be viewed as a more succession of molecular 
motions unconnected by any dynamical nexus and 
undirected to any predetermined end? Or shall it be 
viewed as a succession of molecular motions which, 
taken together, constitute the seriated manifestations 
of a universal dynamical cause, and had for a prode- 
termined end the transformation of undifferentiated 
nebula Into the existing differentiated universe? Put 
in a more popular form, the question may be stated 
thas: Has the existing universe bean evolved with or 
without an omnipresent purpose and power? Each 
alternative assumes the entire fact of evolution, jast 
as modern science presents it; the issue le as to the 
interpretation of this fact. The scientific thelist finds 
the evolutional proccss, as a whole, anslogous in 
some very important respects to what he knows in 
himself as the operation of Intelligence, and there- 
fore, without a tincture ef dogmatism, believes im 
God. The mechanist recognizes no such analogy, 
and therefore does not believe in God. The issue is 
one to be met ima spirit of the purest love of truth 
for its own sake, without the slightest assumption of 
superiority on either side; and it is an lame which 
can only be decided by the progress of science itself. 
Something, however, is gained by a clear statement 
of the question; and we hops that our attempt to 
state it afresh will ect it in a clearer light. 


TRE SOUTH CAROLINA NEGEO. 


The department of Current Events” again fur- 
nishes me with a taxt for this week’s paper. Polit- 
ical discussions like these may not be exactly in or- 
der in THE Inpex. And for this reason I made my 
eriticisma on R. C.“ comments upon the political 
situation in South Carolina as brief as possible. But 
since he returned to the subject last week in a 
lengthy rejoinder to my criticiems—moditying, in- 
deed, the aweeping character of some of his previous 
statements, but defending them in substance and 
preserving the same tome of contempt towards the 
negro,—s little more space may justifiably be used on 
the other side, 

In the fires place let me say, what I should have no 
need to say to any one familiar with my sentiments, 
that I am no denier nor defender of the misgovern- 
ment that has prevailed in many parts of the South 
ance the war. The history of the South Carolina 
Legislature, and the evidences of corruption and 
public plunder in the State, are as familiar to me as 
they can be to R. C.” Perhaps I might even add 
some to his list of dark facts, But the conclusions I 
draw from the facts are very different from his. He 
has evidently followed Mr.-Pike’s book, to which he 
refers, too closely, especially in it» spirit towards tha 
negroes: a book that contains no little substance af 
trath, but written with so much prejudice as to be an 
unsafe authority. Yet aven admitting all of Mr. 
Pike's charges against the Legislature and govern- 
ment of the State, I should still maintain that it does 
not follow that the South Carolina negro has shown 
himeolf ‘utterly incapable of self-government,” nor 
that the white man alone can rule the State“ 
properly. 

Such an Incident as the disgraceful betting-secene 
between Moses and Whipper in which, it is alleged, 
the Legislature voted te pay che bet, does mot prove 
much one way or the other. Moses is a white man, 
and no “‘carpet-bagger” elther. He is a scion of an 
old Southern family, And he is a specimen of a good 
many white men that would be likely to come into 
power with Wade Hampton’s party. 

It will be said, of course, that a white Legislature 
would not have been led se easily, or at least so 
openly, into paying the bet. And this brings us to 
the real question at {ssne,—whfch is that of the wis- 
dom and succeas of negro suffrage. I take it that 
“R. C.“ does not believe in negro suffrage”; that 
at least he thinks it bas proved a failure in the 
South, What else can he mean by the assertion that 
“the Southern negro has shown himself utterly inca- 
pable of self-government”? By the native South- 
erner such a saying would also be interpreted to 
mean that the negro ie by nature incapacitated to 
take any part in republican government, and can 
never be governed except by the superior white race. 
Were it not that R. C.“ quotes with approval a sen- 
tence from my previous article, I should be inclined 
to think, from his prevailing tone towards the negro, 
that this latter interpretation were the trne one. 

The wisdom of the decision to give the ballot to 
the colored man is a point that need not detain us. 
The ect was a national necessity. But to see a polit- 
ical necessity and to yield to it in time, is wisdom in 
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stateamanehip. When the old white voters in Sowth 
Carolina attempted to reconstruct their government 
after the war, they were detected in the act of fram- 
ing a “Black Code,” which would have practically 
nullified emancipation and have reduced the colored 
people to serfdom. Then United States army ofi- 
cers, who were in the State, among them a distin- 
guished general who had always affiliated with the 
Democratic party, urged upon Congress the absolute 
necessity of giving suffrage to the negro as the only 
means of insuring his freedom,—uniess the Federal 
government were to continue military rule with a 
largearmy. Henos the suffrage amendment. 

Now as to the success of the measure. That to 
put the ballot into the hands of the negroes, hardly 
emerged from the condition of slaves, and burdened 

with all the ignorance and degradation which bond- 
age had entailed upon them, was to subject the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage and republican Institutions 
In generál to a terrific strain, no thoughtful person 
will deny. And if the experiment was likely to 
prove a fallure anywhere, It would be most likely to 
do so im South Carolina, where the negroce had a 
large majority of the population, and the native 
whites were least disposed to accept the situation, 
and the chances were greater for demagogues and ad- 
vemtarers of both colors to ply their calling. But the 
experiment sven there has not bean a failure, That 
gross evils of incompetency and fraud have attended 
it, is not to be denled. But in spite of all the evile 
and all the disadvantages, the experiment as a whole, 
when we consider the obstacles that ware to be over- 
come, la a most encouraging proof of the strength of 
republican institutions, and of the capacity of the 
negro for the duties of citizenship, In support of 
this statement I referred in my previous article to 
the fact of the gradual improvement of the Legis- 
latures in intelligence and morality. R. C.“ tries 
to break the force of this fact by quoting from Mr, 
Pike a description of the ill appearance and evil acts 
of the Legislature in 1873, and thence arguing that 
the progress must have been geologically slow if so 
recent a Legialsture was so bad as this description 
makes it, and the last Legislature was bad enough to 
elect Moses and Whipper as judges. Well, great so- 
cial movements are slow, but nevertheless they may 
be sure and successful, But the progress in this case 
has not bean very slow. Mr. Pike describes the Leg- 
falature in 1873 aa a scene of disorder, folly, and 
crime. I was myself a frequent visitor in the Leg» 
istature that was in session in the winter and spring 
of 1876, and I can honestly testify that it was usually 
a well-conducted body; and that I never found it in 
more confusion or doling more foolish things than I 
have often witneseed in the House of Representatives 
at Washington. This is not to namo a very lofty 
standard, it is true, but it is enough for my argument. 
I was a constant reader of the newspapers, and I do 
not recall any specific charges brought against this 
last Legislature for corrupt or fraudulent legislation, 
There were general charges, such as one may pome- 
times seo in partisan newspapers comeerning North- 
ern Legislatures, but no accusations that seemed to 
have any other welght than as party epithets, It 
was the general [Impression of people with whom I 
conversed that the body was quite free from corrupt 
influences; and the Improvement In the character of 
the Legislative assemblies and of the government in 
general was a frequent subject of remark by friend 
and foe. Trus, this Legislature elected Moses and 
Whipper, and it had other short-comings. But it 
farreted out some rascalities, and helped Gov. Cham- 
beriain somewhat te reduce taxation and in other re- 
formatory plans. 

Further,—negro suffrage, or negro government, lf 
that phrase be preferred, is shown to be no failure in 
the State by the fast that many of the bad mon who 
were at firat elevated to power have been detected 
and cast off, not afew of them through the regular 
processes of law haying been sent to the peniten- 
tlary. Almost every jury that it summoned in the 
State has, I suppose, a majority of colored members, 
Yet there is no difficulty in convicting colored crimi- 
nals, as the prisons themselves show, a large majority 
of their inmates being colored; a fact which, if, on 
one aide, It tells against the morals of the negro, tes- 
tifles, on the other, to his impartial respect for law, 
and his capacity for self-government. 

Still further,—since the era of reconstruction the 
regular forms of government have beengpreserved in 
the State uninterruptedly, and notwithstanding the 
early Ka-Klux outrages and the periods of excited 
political campaigns, the general condition of things 
has bean orderly, The industries of the State hava 
continued, and some new ones have bean developed. 


The raiircads amd other means ef communication 
have been kept in operation. Schools have increased. 
Churches and charitable institutions have been 
sustained. Improvements have been introduced in 
prison disciplime. The capital has been rebuilt. 
These, certainly, are not featares that attend civil 
anarchy. They may not all depend on the State 
government, but we should hardly expect to find 
them all In connection with a government that ie a 
total failure. Indeed, on the occasion of two visits 
of considerable length to the State In the last four 
years, when I have remembered what a complete 
social and political revolution the State suddenly 
witnessed, the slaves becoming at one step the polit- 
ical masters, the wonder with me has been, not that 
things are so bad, but that they are not worse. 

Yet I am not blind to existent or prospective evils, 
and have no lack of appreciation of the distresses 
that have come upon so large a portion of the old 
citizens. Some of these dlstreases are the direct 
result, doubtless, of recent corrupt legislation and 
fraudulent office-holders. But not all. Loss of 
property was largely the result of their own suicidal 
act of rebellion. Increased taxation has, to some 
extant, been general throughout the country, as has 
also financial and business depression. But what- 
ever the special cause of their distrosses, they are 
all, in a sense, thelr stoning retribution for the war 
and ita criminal cause. 

And I am convinced that no permanent remedy for 
the troubles of the State, and no solution of its dif- 
cult politica! problem, la to coma through now putting 
into power the extreme political faction that began 
the war and fought for ite criminal cause, A remedy 
might have come (and there was some prospect of it 
last spring) through the union of the reform element 
of the Republican party and the more liberal and 
progressive portion of the Democratic party in sup- 
port of Gov. Chamberlain. But this hope was frus- 
trated, because in the Democratic counsels the Bour- 
bon wing of the party prevailed. This faction may 
have able and intelligent men, but It is utterly impoe- 
aible for them to conceive that the negro can have the 
same right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness that the white man has, and therefore they are 
not the men that South Carolina now needs at the 
head of Its government. They may promise to hold 
sacred all the negroes’ rights for the sake of attaining 
power; but negroes’ rights are not the same thing to 
them as white men’s rights. The Confederate Gen. 
Butler, who figured so conspicuously in the Hamburg 
massacre, ia one of the prominent leaders of this 
faction. In the State Democratic Convention last 
May, I heard him give solemn assurance to the two 
or three colored delegates present, that, if the Demo- 
cratic party came Into power, it would protect the 
negroes in all their mew rights, But what he con- 
siders aa their rights“ ia Illustrated by his own 
proposition for the settlement of the Hamburg riot,— 
which was that the assailed negroas, a legally author- 
ized militia company, should give up their arms to 
the illegal white mob that was threatening to shoot 
them! I have no rose-colored view of the negro as 
a legislator, but I am unable to ses how his condition 
is to be improved if such men are chosen to make 
and execute the laws for him. Nor have I yet dis- 
covered the indlaputable facts of the last ten years“ 
which should have do “‘rectified former philanthropic 
desires’ towards the negro, that humane feeling for 
him will now first and chiefly express itself by calling 
him a Mar and a thief,” a ‘professional legislative 
robber,” “rascal,” and ‘‘scalawag,’’ and then handing 
him over as an incorrigible barbarian to the keeping 
of hia old master. : W. J. P, 


CURRENT EVENTS, 


BY B. O. 


Certain peculiarities of the politica of New York 
Oity may, before the end of the week, exercise an un- 
ed-for influence upon the —— of the pres- 
idential candidates. It la a well-known fact that 
some of the Tammany Democrats do not entertain 
very friendly feelings towards Mr. Tilden, and would 
much prefer a retention of their present hold upon 
the government of the city to his snccesa in either 
the State or the nation. Mr. Smith Ely—a very ex- 
bean nominated by 
as we write, it is 
licans may nominate 
Ely, thereby ensuring his election, and the defeat of 
the Morrissey and anti-Tammany Democrats. In re- 
turn for this help from the Republicans, the Tam- 
many men are to vote for Hayes and Wheeler. Bar- 
pamor this kind are always liable to sudden failure, 
ut the prospects of the success of this one are suf- 
ficient to cause considerable uneasiness among Dem- 
ocrais and corresponding elation among New York 
Republicans. If it should be carried out, Tilden 
would undoabtedly be defeated. - : 


dish persons. ised or 3 
that “the cotton-tax will not be refunded’’; that he 
ba Shy pe be gtr 
payment of any s debts, Ioases, damages 

or for the refunding of any such tax“; and that ths 
claims even of loyal persons should in all cases ‘be 
scrutinized with jealous care, cin f “have become 
stale, and are often tainted with * 


symbola. Wo have not spaco 
apparatus, but those who have sean the 


ttle 
FC 
tion of the invention without description. 


The invention has been in use for some — | 


conversations 
The possibility of the 
of the invention to longer distances is to 
ee es between Bestom and New 
York. — legraph’’ may yet be replaced by ‘“‘tel- 


es, bra 
Bons) ’ =t ; ? and Quer an Latin 
andidates for the advanced 


must not be lesa than eighteen years of age, sad will 
be examined in | natural sal 


mate wt plc 


stand that these at ars to be taken as a whole 


weeks in June, but the entries must be made by the 
first of April. Fee for the first examination, $15; 
for the second, $10. In 

{nations by Cambrid 
fifty-six centres, an 
one thousand fiv 
women. The University of Oxford examined five 
hundred and eighty-three. 


The British Arctic expedition has returned 
ing added somewhat to our know 
but failing to reach the North Po The dtecover- 
les of the expedition seem to prove that the open 
Polar Sea is somewhat mythical, and that the sea, if 
it exists, is probably never ble, because of 
enormous accumulations of ice. e exlatenes of 
President Land is also, we believe, denied. The suf- 
ferings of some of the sledge parties were extremely 
severe, and it is doubtful, on the whole, if any recent 
Arctic expeditions have added sufficiently to our geo- 
bical or scientific knowledge to 8 for 
t ox and for the suffering and ides of life 
they Inevitably entail. 


That people may be converted from owe religion to 
another by fores is a fact which h conclusively 
proves; but that comversion should be b 
not only without consent but also without the knowl- 
edge of those converted would, à priori, be pro- 
nounced im ible. Tei this has been done in the 
case of the z, of Turkestan, according to the 
socount of Mr. Eugene Sehuyler. When they were 
conquered by the Rusrians, the latter au 
to bs Mohammedaas, and, in order to 
orable to Russian rule, 


: 


edge, were thus converted 
hammedans, The mistake of Russia was all the 
more absurd inasmuch as she is a enemy to Mo- 
hammedaniam and a stanch upholder of Ohristianity, 
and the Kurghiz t just as easily have been com- 
verted to Obristianity as to Mohammedanism. A 
similar mistake was made in the case of the Buriats 
who, in anal manner, were converted from 
Shamanism to Buddhism. 


Some time ago the Nation published an article 
upon The Taxation of Oburch Property, which 
it favored because, among other reasons, most Prog- 
eatant churches to-day are in reality only Suaia 
cluba, being attended their members because 
the social pleasures, and social and business adyan- 
tages to be thus gained. We had hardly supposed 
that the validity of this argument would be admitted 
by church dignitaries, and are glad, therefore, te 
come upon an unexpected admission of the premise, 
at least, if not of the conclusion. In a recent ssrmon 
delivered at the dedication of a free chapel” in New 
York, Bishop Potter, of the Episcopal Church, spoke 
against our present 8 as responsible, to a 
certain extent, for keeping the poor from our churches, 
Pews, he declared, have often à positive money-valus 
because of their power to confer a certain amount of 


B24 . 
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social distinction upon thelf occupants. The bearing 
ef this fact upon the question of the taxation of 
dhurch property is obviews, and we should like to 
gemmenad it to the candid consideration of the Pres- 
ident of Harvard College. 


An in artiola upon The Liturgy of the 
Jaws,” written by a Jew, is copied from an English 
ine by Littetl’s Living Age. The writer asserta, 

y sapports his sesertion by illustrative ex- 


through some portions of them.and manage to skip 
the Reform, which has been attempted, is pre- 
vented by the conservatism of a t: Jewish 
ecclexiastic, Dr. Adler, and the obstinacy of the lead- 
and wealthiest members of the comgregations, 
h nine-tenths of the rabbis would welcome a 
Hie criticlsnts only to the litargy of 
om and Penh Jews, that of the Spanish 
Jews being free from most of thes sbwurditics; and 
that of the Refesmed Jews wet containing them at 
all, He asserts thet very gap 
aer N. ts nn d 5 
: may cones to y do not, 
for all that, become Christians.” 


-a 
We desire to inform these among our readers who 
indulge in prayer according to rule, that two weeks of 
steady prayer have been resolved upon by the proper 
authorities of the two bodies which are supposed to 


' Evangelical Alliance has appointed ‘anuary 7th to 


Mih as a week of prayer. Programmes, to insure 
harmony of appeal, are alreacy issued, and we trust 
thet ome may sent to the unbelleving Tyndall, 

tal apparatus may be pnt in 
erwise we may have poa 


by the Allianes en the day before. 


ENGLISH SKETCHES, 
BY MES, ANNIE BESANT. 


Lonbon, Oct. 14, 1876 

I do not know whether you, m America, have ever 
heard of our Dialectical ety in London. It has 
bean ih existence now for many years, and has num: 
bored many great names among it members. An vice- 
preaidents we have had Professer Huxley, Dr. Chap- 
man, G H. Lewes, Viscount Amberley, M. D. Con- 
‘way, and other well-known folk, and she weekly gath- 
ering attracts men and women well known in the liter- 
erary world. Some little dme ago an article a 
im the Christian World dealing with they of 
The writer. to have viaited the so- 


at the ph 
middis-clags folk discassing the very unorthod 
subjecto! marriage. and diverce. Our visitor says :— 
“Proceeding on the indubitable fect that all philos- 
hers of all creeds hase that truth is of all 
the most to be d , and that it ls bent elic- 
Wed by the cenfiict of Opinio’ eure) 
gentleman of vations tastes—literary, and scientific, 
philosophie 


4 of the interchange 
ef interest. ‘Ah!’ yon say, 'a debating society.’ 


The have a aim Ac 
they have formed s philosophical assoei- 


mou, ore sectarianism of every kiad is rigidly 
aded; where all distinctions founded on social 


the society, Amother fandamental rule af the sock 
aty is the most absolu 


reasoned truth, and the exposure ef the errere and 
fallacies of his age; who, absolutely regardless of all 
evmseq uences, passed hia life ia the bold enunciation 
ef the truth, and voluntarily and cheerfully forfeited 
it in ita defence; whese virtue, courage, and wisdom 
have earned for him the veneration of posterity,’”’ 
The peculiarity of the Dialectical Society ls that 
every apeaker may be questioned, A paper is read 
by the openar of the debate, and the reading lasts 
some twenty minutes or half an hour; when he eon- 
eludes, any member may `P and ask questions, 
fo which he must reply; e discussion is opan, 
each speaker being limited to ten minutes; sa sach 
alta down, be or sha may be questioned. If an empty, 
pech is mado, s few pointed questions make 

it collapse with a suddenness amusing to all except 

unlucky speaker, Errors im logic, in „ 
lustration, are thus remorseleealy an , and n0 
better training for debate cam bs imagined. At the 


close of two hours the debate is either adjourned, or 
else the opener has the right of twenty minutes to 
reply. No subject is tabooed among us, and perhaps 
the chief value of the society consists in the fact 
that every subject may be freely and openly í 

ity and coarseness of expression alone meet- 

g with zebuke. The views of the majority are of 
the most liberal kind, as is natural when the friction 
they are exposed to is considered, 

Some months ago I opened a debate there on the 
marriage questien. Although I dealt with it from 
the John Stuart Mill point, regarding it as a contract 
which should be dissolved If it became a source of 
misery to the contracting parties, and contended that 
divorce should carry with it full liberty of remar- 
riage, yet only one e took a view thoroughly 
opposed to that which I propounded. It so chanced 
that a similar subject was on the tapis when the re- 
porter of the Christian World found himself trans- 
ported into a world by no means Obristiun, He 
writes; To me the novelty of the meeting consisted 
In the fact that here, in a superior and comfortably- 
fitted-up hall, by the very middle class who are sup- 
posed to be the very itcarnation of r tability and 
the dogged opponents of un-Ruglleh ideas, a style of 
talk was indulged in whieh I should not have bean 
surprised at at the Hall of Science, but of which I 
fear the clergy of all dénominations, who go on In 
their daily task of chopping up old straw, have not 
tee remotest Iden. With somrcely one exception, er 
ery speaker, male or 4 donpanesd our English 
law of matrimony, and pleaded for what seemed ve 
much like unlimited divorce,—such divorce as ex- 
iets, for instance, in the State of Indiana, which, ac- 


cosd to the statamente of Mr. Conway, who had 
recen 7 visited the land, blossomed and rejoiced 
with all the moral virtues, and was as near being an 


earthly Paradise sb was possible to man.““ 
The feeling among king people in England ta 


Eee. hits they by pg by? re that marys 


should be destroyed, or that unlons unrecognized by 
the State should take its place, they do desire that 
bome way shout be found out of the misery which 
reseita from the binding together of unsuitable hu- 
man beinge with a band thst cannot be broken ex- 
2 through infidelity. Our English law is pecul- 
lunly unjust, and tends directly to promote Immoral- 
ity. It sanctions the fatal divoree, divorce 
á bed and board,” while refusing to the parties 
so divorced liberty of remarriage, and thus it throws 
on society young men and women, without home 
tles, who are practically widows and widowers, 

for y if they re- 
he invented a 
romoting immorality, he conld devise 
noné more ingenious than this. Men and women 
will love when thrown together, without any pre- 
existing tie; and to refuse them the liberty to do so 
0 and frankly is to put s premium on immoral- 


ity. The English law Is alao extremely partial as be- 
tween men and women. It very properly allows the 
husband to a divorce against his wife if Ms wife 
be unfaithful to him; but it does sot give to the wife 


the right of divo an unfaithful husband, unless 
to the adultery be added either desertion or cruelty. 
Aman may be as immoral as he chooses, provided 
that he sopporta hie wife and does not ill-usə her; 
and if she lpaves hiss he may compel her to retum 
and live with him, All she can by going into 
court against an immoral husband Js the al di- 
vorce alluded to above, which forbids her to remarry 
gaing her unfaithful husband’s lifetime. Moat 
thoughtful people now agree with Mr, Volikman, the 
reader of the paper at the Dialectical on the occasion 
reported in the Christian World :-— 

“(1J That while divorce has become a recognized 
partof our legal system, yet the law of di- 
yoros does not in any LE ps or decent manner pro- 
vide the community with the means of annulllng un- 
suitable marriages, but really operates In reatralnt of 
legitimate redresa ; (2) That for the well-being of bo- 
Soolad tm favor of lagdaiation providing DM, 

lie avor n y 
sultable, and amicable means of 22 annulment 
in cases of infelicitoos uniana,” 
les hapa syotent lo a compromise between the 
8 an and the 23 ona of —— the 

hristian regards it as a sacrament, an lore, 
considers the marriage bond indlesoluble; the utili- 
tarian regards it as a con and, therefore, consid- 
ars that it should de dissobubte when it becomes in- 
jurions to the contracting parties. The divorce law 
of the French Assembly of 1792 is, per- 
haps, as good and just a law as could be framed. 
The discussion of the subject in Dialectical fashion 
seems to have disturbed the serenity of the reporter 
of the Christian World, bled apparently regards such 

g — 


per- 
bape run, it may be, to the other extreme, At any 
rate their success in the heart of Lendon is an inter- 
esting fact. It is said one-halé the world does not 
know how the other half ives. That may be true 
but that it is true as regartis intellectual and moral 
Mfo I have mot the remotest doubt. Any Sunday you 
may see such people as the Dialecticals walking de- 
murely to church, prayérbeok in hand. Oh, that 
ra ogi eye prog that when ho is propin 
up Euphrates, or waxing elo- 

e little horn of Ezekiel ?“ 


What a 
crush that will be, which is surely coming, whei the 
fabric of national on, honey-combed 

amd through with |: ty, will fall as by an 
qubké shock, aed the stuamed bellevérs in worn-out 
superstitions shall rouse themselves te aco thet 


Obsistionity is numbered among thw religioes of the 
past, the worn-out and — ereed- Clothes of a 
larger grown humanity! 


Qommanirations. 
A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


ATLANTA, Gu., Oot, 24, 1876. 
Epizen IA DRZ: 


Sir, — Tour issue of Oct. 19 contains an editorial 
on The Situation,” In which you deplore the ex- 
istence of a White man’s party” at the South, 
while I it as an absolute necessify, a matter in- 
deed of self-preservation. And why? Because as s 
class the whites are the tax-payers, and the negroes 
ast class pay little or ne taxes. It is a fact needing 
very Mttle „ that a lot of non-tax- 
payers (and withal 5 y ignorant) are a very 
unsafe body to be clothed with the power of levying 
the taxes. And mark you; ninety-nine per cent. of 
the money thes Peck wecessarily comes out of the 
pockets of ths White man’s party” whees organiza- 
tion in thie section you pag apan with so mach dis- 
trust. Had it not been for this same movement, so 
much deprecated by you, this State (Georgia) would 
sow have deen in the deplofable condition of South 
Oarelina and Louisiana, Whose sufferings have be- 
come historic. It would be a waste of time to en- 
large on facts so wellknown. Suffice it is to say that 
the citizens of these States in many Instances have 
bean absolasely beggared by the taxes (almost amotent- 
kag to eanfiecation) hy ite pocunious 1 P 
legislatures, the taxes often being more 8 

rom su 


come derived from the property. Esca 
á state of things seemed desirable to the “Southern 


white savages,” and hende the mecessity, at à ehdice 
of exile, of è “white man’s pariy.” I say achoice 
ef evils, because I am free to confess that it 18 an 
evil for any set of men to obtain the exclusive con- 
trol of any government (be it State or National) for 
am indefinite peried. 

In this case, however, I homestly believe it to be 
the lesser of two evils. As an evidence of this, 
I will call your attention to the fact that Georgia 


bonds are now quoted at and above, while the 
States which er ender the rude of a negro 
ity are of little or no valus. I balleve it is ad- 
mitted by most fair-minded men that the n are 
pas in Georgia than in any other Southern 
tate. x 
Mr. Herbert Spencer (vide ) soama to bean 
to the opinjon the Es Chureh of Eng- 


land was beneficial ‘‘durin 
rese, being at the time the 
really did work for mankind in general.“ Oan 
it mot biy be trus that „ 
in Uke manner may now be the best — practi 

in Southern politics until the colored “man an 
brother ts better fitted by edacation to wear grace- 
fully thebe ‘honors thrust upon bint’? Ib CES 
candid comparison of the osasiition of those Southern 
States where the whites are in the majority, with those 
in which the negroes are In the ascendency, will com- 
pel a belief that It ie better for both races for the whites 
to eontro} the government for the present ut least, 
prt ety . J. P. (Jace, net Pantene") 
a by W. J. P.“ (“Juns not 97 
ie pet speaking of the Southern people: — 

te a large section of the white race more ignorant un 
degraded than the negro.” This le a statement in 
my judgment impossibla to verify, While I admit 
that very Intelligent negroes, and especially mulat- 
outherh I. 


a certain phase of prog- 
t thing practicable, and 


— are to * a most of A 5 a 
n many instances they are è superiors 
some white men living ix the backwoods, 1 noart, 


michou the fear af ow contradicHpn, thes 
„W. J. P.“ ie incorrect, when he seys that there le a 
large section of the white race more ignorant and de- 
grüded than the negro (as u racë). 

Respectfully, O. H Gen.. 


AN INDIGNANT PROTEST, 


Duan Mn. Ansor: 4 
Ho much easier it is we aoe: tive motes in. oth 
sople's eyes than to pick the out of our own! 
your jast feaue ( 19) I read with f 
the conchading h of the Glimpece’’—which 
I presame I am t in c to your editoria? 
pen,—apropos to the present ical condition of 
fry a eoush Carella naai A spita of things 
justifies the employment 6 whole wer 
ef the mation ra the freedom of the ballat-box 
and the rights of the menaced nesroes. This ie the 
3 isaue in South Carolina, and we hope to 
ear yet that Wade Hampton and his horde of mur- 
derers are beaten off the feld.” Now if you had ever 
met this man Wade Hampton, you sould not have 
made such a ble misrepresentation of his oars 
acter aa to aasociate his candidacy with the Idea of an 
Individual who would accept, under any circum- 
atances, the support of a “horde of murderers.” My 
dear sir, if you were to Charles Fraucis Adams 
and Frank Bird with having deliberately plotted to 
assassinate Governor Rice, you would not more 
ravely have falsified the actual facta of the situation. 
ut I was not a little melified—not to say amused,— 
on turning over the pages of my INDEX, to come 
u the following statąment (in the identical No. 
containing the quotation already given) in the 
admirable fairly impartial] record of Current 
Event” ;— 

“The South Carolina Democrats are detarmined te 
elect Wade Hampton at all hazards, and they have 
our best wishes for their success, although some of 
thétr methods of gaining votes are unquestionably 
dishonorable, and are paralleled only by the activa © 
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c 
ti 

ou arollna newspapers, it is 
evident that all white Republicans are to be put, if 
they are not already, under a social ban. We have 
no desire to attempt to justify these proceedings, but 
pious Republicans who are grieved at thelr appear- 
ance must have forgotten that human nature ls not 
angelic nature, and that ten 22 of subjection to ig: 
norant negroes res not likely to develop the 
purest methods of political action.” 

Now we are upon the eve of an exciting election, 
which will result, I have no doubt, in relegating the 
Southern States to the care of their natural 
and thus do away forever with the sicken 
of presumptuous ce and inete le igno- 
rance which has mainly characterized the cold-blood- 
ed assumptions of Northern editors in reference to 
the characters, motivon, and intentions of Southern 
whites, I can understatid the desparing wails of 
Federal officials, who foresee hard work in the future, 
in the place of well-paid einecures; but I confess my 
inability to explain the necessity for our “Ifberal’’ 
Ixus displaying the tattered remnant of the ensan- 

`- gulned undergarment, I know—becausé I have seen 
with my own eyes,—that, so far as Southern out- 
rages’ are concerned, aa between the blacks and 
whites, “It is slx of one and halt a dozen of the oth- 
ar.“ However, I long slice learned that it is more 
difficult for the average Republican to forgive the de- 
feated Southerners, who have suffered so much 
through the affects of thelr secossion folly, than for 
those sume Sbutherus to forget the pharisalcal triti- 
clams of their Northern antagonists, upon a subject 
the latter have blandered about as much as the prea- 
ent English ministry have in m aking the mistake of 
supporting Turkey agalnst the outraged Servians, 
In both cases the canse and effect haye been identi- 
cal. A selfish interest has sufficed to close the eyes 
of either to the real facts, and, in order to yetatn a 
8 in political power νE R did not normal- 
y attach to them, English and Americans committed 
themselves to the support of a pernicious policy, and 
Serviana and Southerners have suffered until for- 
bearance has ceased to be a virtue. 

Hut, aot to weary your patiance, permit me to call 

pers careful attention, In conclusion, to the follow- 
ng extract from Redpath's latter, summing up the 
Southern situation, as published recently in the In- 
dependent :— 

J never 22 80 keen a sorrow, connected 
with public „ as during my visit to Mississippi. 
I never had so profound a contempt for what ia 
called the conservative Republican policy. We ought 
never to have given the negro a vote, or we ought to 
have forced him to learn to read, and built a school 
for him in every township. He has shown that he la 
not fit to rule in or ate He is the dupe in 
peace of black and White demagogues; and, alas, in 
war—for the last campaign was a military revolution 
—he is the only victim who suffera from our sinsof 
omission, The negro county governments in Missie- 
sippi bore the same relation to orderly Republican ad- 
ministrations that uegro-minstrelay burlesques bear 
to the divine symphonies of Beethoven. hat right 
had we to expec a better result? Fellow-Republi- 
cans, it is idle do denounce ihe South. We nre to 
blame. We knew the negro to be timid, unsriied, 
illiterate; and yet we left him in the midst of the 
the fiercest, fighters on this planet, and expected Bit 
to rule them, 

In Mississippi, his power went down in violence 
and blood. o it disappear, unless we act 

romptly, 2 Gre 79 aig 1 It is 

8 atest problem of our time, and a most - 
lex proven. Let me state it broadly, PR 

If we piye complete military protection to the ne- 
gro in all elections in South Carolina, 9 
and Louisiana, where there is a large black majority, 
we shall establish a system of government which no 
white race on the face of this earth either ought to 
endure or will endure,’ 

Mr. Redpath goes on to state that’ the alternative 
surrenders the States of South Carolina, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana “to the same brutal banditti w 
drove those communities into civil war.““ But in re- 
questing your attention to this honest opinion of a 
well-known radical who has witnessed the facta of 
which he s I have performed the duty I set 
myself, and have only to await the popular verdict of 
next month; hoping meantime THE ÍNDEX will rely 
1 the judicial good sense of its own 
R 0.” ours for the rights of all, 

a ALBERT WABREN KELSEY. 

BENTON PLACE, St. Louls, Oct. 23, 1876. 


THE ERRONEOUS READING OF “CURBENT 
EVENTS.” 


EDITOR Iypsx;— 


“Judging from the tenor of many speeches and lectures 
deli ust subsequent to the civil war, it is evident 
that not a few e ppo e then balieyed that the gift 
of the ballot would suddenly convert the Southern freed- 
man into something resetnbling an angel of light. It ie an 
extremely difficult matter, apparen y for people who 
became p of the above notion to understand that 
the facts of the past ten years prove conclusively that the 
freedman is very often à lying and thievish knave, and in 


aby respects is wore closely.allied to a semi-barbarian 
than to any civillzed being, at the Southern negroes 
are utterly incapable of self-government, we hold to be 
proven conclusively by the miserable condition of those 

ates in which they have bad longest and most exclusive 
control. So wretched, in fact, have beon their attempts at 
‘overnment that throughout these States to-day the whites 
ake no interest whatever in the questions which disturb 
our national politics. They care nothing about tariff, or 
resumption, or silver standard, or civil-service reform, and 
divide into no parties upon these questions. Parties are 
divided 8 Une, and the whites are occupied solel; 
with the of escaping from the rule of the negro an 
his utor and fellow-scalawag, the c: t-bag white 
man. All sentiments of . justice must long ago have 
been satisfied by the twelve yoars' rule of the former slave 
over his master, and, for the best interests of both races, 
it u about time now for this unnaturai order of things to 
be done away with.“ ? 

I protest that few well-informed men could have 
expected the sudden gift of the ballot” to convert 
the Southern freedmen Into angels of light, “oppo- 
aition to slavery-extensfon being founded the fact 
that it condemned to Ignorance and 2 8 debased 
millions of blacks and whites in the Southern States. 
The ballot was given to the black in self-defence, 
and as a check to the defeated elements of treason. 
It was hoped the reverses of, Sontharn leaders and 
the changed condition of the blacks would lead to 
alliances for their mutual benefit. The work of re- 
deeming the South completely from the prejudices of 
race and disloyalty was confided to present and future 
generations, An herole cure was provided for griev- 
ous wounds. 

I protest against any attempt to cite the facta of 
the past ten years proto conclusively that the 
negro is any better or worse than the average human 
being, or governed by any different motives of self- 
interest in any condition of Tifo, I plead an experi- 
ence of thifteen years as a teacher, editor, party- 
organizer, and an official rapresentative of blacks, 
against the Inhumanity of that, kind of political 
thought which would attempt, if empowered, 10 
reduce the blacks to political peonage, or alayery to 
the white race. I think of nothing, in all the long 
years of war and the mockery of peace which has 
continued to follow it, which should cause any 
friend of Abolition or of the ballot to question the 
wisdom of the national record, 

I cannot recall a moment when the agents of the 
Federal government were not considered as ‘‘tyrants 
over a conquered people,“ and the blacks an “‘infe- 
rior and debased people," and when the Confederate 
element did not desire the ascendency, utterly care- 
loss of the proprieties observed in civilized States an 
a poll of their voters. I know the struggle is not be- 
tween the elements of honesty and Tiahovesty In 
local government. South Carolina tells the story 
through her reform Governor, Daniel Chamberlain, 
whose Republican sympathies cannot be forgiven 
bim. Do pot he sled; be wary with that pen, 


„R. O.“ The sume humane argumente we use In 
the cause of freedom in religious are quite 
as l in political affairs. 


It is not time to experiment in “poetic feelings of 
justice,“ but rather to hold up the hands of the ad- 
mintstrators of the law. and to hold fast to the 
decryes of the war, not allowing the diplomacy and 
the ge experiences of the Southern whites to 
befog the national constiencs on the ne question. 
Remember that two hundred thousand negroes car- 
ried muskets in the Union army, and they are 
to repeat the service, and may be needed in the near 
future. School-houses, wherever opened, are crowd- 
ed with eager throngs of black children, and should 
be more plentifal, The remedy for Southern mis- 

overnment is not of this day or generation. The 
naryest of two centuries of inhumanity Is ungar- 
nerad, Meanwhile, let us have obedience to law, 
enforced probably by the bayonet; next, it may be 
acknowledged that a national system of compulsory 
education will suffice to meet all the demands of 
humanity in the prenia. 

ery respectfully, 
Emerson BENTLEY. 

MorGan Crry, La., Oct. 23, 1876. 


[We accept Mr. Bentley's letter, which is as tem- 
perate in tone as it is wise in substance, as a very 
satisfactory statement of our own views on this sub- 
ject. Especially do we approve the recommendation 
of “compulsory education,” rather than any “white 
man's party,“ as the likeliest remedy for the troubles 
of the South.—Ep. | 


— — ——u— 
AN “ABOLITIONISI"S” VIEW. 


Roos FALLS, III., Oct. 24, 1876. 
DEAR FRIEND ABBOT :— 

I heartily thank our friend, W. J. Potter, for his 
mild but merited rebuke of R. C.“ I have been as» 
F Wounded at the expressions of this 

ter, 1 seen some of his paragraphs in 12 
slavery Democratic papers, I should not have been 
surprised, Having been from my youth a warm 
friend of the colored man, and an hamble ‘soldier in 
that long moral conflict that preceded the downfall 
of the worst form of oppression that ever disgraced 
man, I can have no sympathy and but little patience 
with one Whose predilections are on the side of the 
oppressor. It seems to me that THE INDEX will saf- 
fer much from the publica of R. C.'s” articles. 
Every man bas a right to g his sentiments; but 
every man is . to listen to them, 
nor pay for them, and I you will find others 
who agree with me. I wish to see the manl N 
you have waged against the encroschments theologi- 
cal bigota are making inst religious freedom 
for out on that line, Hut it it is mixed up with 
the advocacy of wrongs mope grievous to be borne 
than any we have yet expérienced at the hands of re- 
ligious bigots, we shall lose much of our love and ad- 

ration for that per. 


Sincerely yours, W. E. LUKENS. 


SDS 
AN EXTREMISIOS DECISION. 


UPPER GLOUCESTER, Me., Oct. 23, 1876. 
Mk. Eprror:— ` 

The editorial in THE INDEX of the 19th instant la 
a word in due season. It has the right ring about it. 
Although it is too late to the oversight of the 
Congress of Liberale at P elphia, in neglecting 
to nominate a liberal ticket, it is not too late for 
individual liberal to refrain from voting or to cast à 
vote of his own making-up. 

The State of Maine is certain for Hayes by ten 
thousand majority at least, and therefore I for one 
shall continue to practice the policy of the Garriso- 
niam abolitionists, and not vote at all. 

In a State almost equally divided, a liberal ticket 
might have the effect to warn the other that 
the ‘‘Demands of Liberalism” are not to be despised, 
and in such a case the two parties should be made to 
know upon what terms either could have our votes, 
—although many in the ent case will conclude of 
two evils to choose the As it le, no folly can 
be tar than for the Uberals of this State to give 
their votes for either party, the most t 
belng to make their action or non- action seen 
felt; for non-action will be action in such a case. 

There are no liberals here whe will take the view 
of your humble servint, and there are but one or two 
who care enough about the question at all te read 
Tae ixorx, much less take and pay forit If there 
are, they have got to be found. s 

I have been m radical in all questions of reform, 
and have been counted as an extremist for more 
Fort yart; and I Intend to dle in harness. A8 
cau eilect nothing more, I mean that all my neigh- 
bors shall know why I do not vote; and I only 
this encumbrance to the column of Tre INDEX in 
the hope that some of its readers may be influenced 
to the same course, 

do not believe that the Christian Amendment, 
any form, can pest ot the next session of Oongress. 
It could not again. secure 0 | a vote In the Sen- 
ate as it did last session. The question may be 
brought successfully before the people In its liberal 
aspect after the Presidential election, D. S. G. 
-— — . —— — — 


RUFUS 5S. FROST. 


‘To LIBERALS WHO PROPOSE TO CAST A CONSISTENT 
vorn: 
Many readers of ‘Came INDEX in this vicinity will 
that; in 1874, they cast thelr votes against 
the Republican candidate in the Fourth Suffolk 
District; Rufus S. Frost, thinking and believing him 
to be in aympathy with the “Christian Amendment” 
party, whose aim it is to make the Constitution of 
eur country Christian rather than secular, as it now is, 
Knowing Mr. Frost to be an excellent and a true 
man, and one who would otherwise represent the 
district well, if elected, I, with others, felt called 


7 — to ascertain his exact position, so that injustice 
should not be done him. Consequently, in a recent 
call upon him, I alluded to the efforts being made to 


introduce the name of God into the Constitution, 
and also to the so-called Blaine amendment, as 
e by the House of Representatives and changed 

r the worse by the Senate, and asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the same. To this, with 
evident emotion, he frankly ed that, while he 
honored and firmly believed in the God of his fathera, 
he was, and should be opposed! to ‘anything that 
looked like a union of Church and State. And he 
regarded the introduction of the word God into the 
poranio as a step in that direction, and therefore 

be opposed. 

I am also happy to ba able to report that, while 
speaking of the Bible in public schools, he took a 
very liberal and just view of the question, maintain- 
ing that our schools should be made and kept PER. 
FECTLY SECULAR,—that being the only method of 
preserving them for all time intact. 

This will be a gratifying to his many liberal friends, 
who can and will now vote for him consistently. 
Truly yours, D. G. CRANDON. 

CHELSEA, Mass., Oct. 28. 

i —— A 

MR. H. L. GREEN, 
DEAR MR. ABBOT H 

T have just learned, and with deep regret, that Mr. 
H. L. Green has removed from our city and taken up 
hia residence in Salamanca, N. Y. 

Mr. Green bas during the entire time of my ac- 
quaintanee with him—and this extends now over 
many years—been one of the most devoted, self-aneri- 
feing, tireless workers for the cause of 
emancipation and all practical reform that I have 
ever had the happiness to know. His activity in the 
establishment and maintenance of the Radical Olub 
im this eity, an o which owed ita birth 
to him, and whose and soul he continued to be 
to the end, always infusing into it such measure of 
earnestness and love of truth and as lay in his 
power,—in the maintenance of a Free Reading Room 
constantly open, and filled with papers an 
zines of the first value so far as they could be com- 
manded,—and his effective work generally through- 
out this vicinity in reaching, addressing, and arous- 
ing the liberally inclined and the thoughtfal who 
might anywhere be drawn together, upon the lasues 
of this hour,—all these and more are well known to 
those who have been familiar at all with the life of 
this devoted doer, 

I beg te commend Mr. Green cordially to the conf- 
dence and hearty welcome of the liberal and progres- 
sive people in and throughont the region of his pres- 
ent home, and I trust they will avail themselves 
freely of the privilege of fin eo to address them 
and to aid them forward in the work of enlighten- 
ment and emancipation that presses so imperatively 
to be done at the present time. 

Yours, Oumas. D. B. MILLS, 

SrRAcusk, N. T., Oct. 23, 18706. 
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Vertisaments, Address 

THE INDEX, 


No. 231 WAsmiweTor STERT, 
Boston. 


a . Ä 
CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 
ion, No. 231 Wasurmoror BT., Boston, 


hae bean organized with s capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weakly Paper devoted to Fres and Rational 
Religion. 


I$ ie the object of THE INDEX to give public 
Biterance to ths boldest, most cultivated, und 
Bast matured thought of the age on all religions 
qasstions, and to apply tt directly to the social 
nd political ameNoration of society. 


It is edited by FRANCIS E ABBOT, with the 
SeBowing list of Edtterial Contributors ~ 


O. B. FEOTHINGHAM, New York Oity. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Mass. 
WILLIAM H. SPEROER, Spars, wu. 

Mus. K. D, CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, London, Eng, 
DAVID H. CLARE, Florence, Mass, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
Mading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ome year’s subscription. 


for January 4, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 
curnal entirely dovoted to Religion in the widest 
Bense of the word should be felt in Amarics—that 
much a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the best minds of your 
sountry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
much journal in England, France, or Germany; 
wound the number of so-called religious or the- 
Glegical periodicals ts, as you know, very large.” 
And inter still “I read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with 'ncreasing interest.” 

Bend $5. o for one year, or 75 centa for three 
months on mial. 


Adérees THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Bosten. 


PUBLICATION S|FNDEX TEREACTS./] 


0 r 


FREE 
RELIGIOUS 


ASSOCIATION. 


of Fifth Annual Moct- 
img, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 35 
cents each.) Oontains essays by J. W 
Ohadiwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on“Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,“ and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Beaver, Alezander Loos, 
and others, 


of Mixth Annual Most- 
img, 1878. Scents. (Four or more, 5 
ents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longtel- 
low, J. B. Thomson, F, E. Abbot, and Lu- 
cretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Mesting, 1874. W cents. (Four or 
more, % cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reporte of President Frothingham’ssaddress 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol's essay on "The 
Religious Signs of the Times,” of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on ‘Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statementa by Messrs. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
as “Obristian,” “Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—togethor with the Beoreta- 
ry's Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chunder Seu, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 88 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on “Construction and 
Destruction In Religion,” and sddresass 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Amos, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, S. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 4% cents, (Four or more, 28 
centa each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting disousslon at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State” (or, as he styles it, 
“QOathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Suan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,” with the addresses that fol- 
jowed it by Prof, Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Bev. Brooke Horford, and John 
Welss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rev. Joseph Cock, and others, Invited 
to speak, 


BReligiezs of Oh, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. 35 cents. 


Henson and Revelation, by William J. 
Potter. 10 cent. 


Taraiton of Chureh Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 conta, Angy; packuge of ten, 
B0 cents; of one hundred, 61.80. 


‘These publications are for sale at the e 
of the Free Religious Ateociation, 231 Wash- 
ington Strest, Boston. The Annual Reporta 
Tor 1608 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail msy be aà- 
dressed either “Fres Religious Amsovistion, 
251 Washington Street, Boston,“ or to the 
Becrotary, Now Bedford, Mass. 


WM. J. POTTER B. R. A. 


No. 1. Truths for the Times, by F. X. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Afirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, suthor of “The Origin ef Bpe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read “TRUTHS FOR THE Tr, and I sdmire 
‘them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No. Fear of the Living Ged, by O. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the ninsteeath century. New Ddi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. 3.— Lecture on the Bible, by the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, of England, la an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both im ths 
Old and the New Testaments. New Bdition. 
Price 10 conta; 12 copies $1.00. 


No. & Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the System 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Pacts, 
and Ketlerestin Extracts. Price 10 cents; 
13 copies $1.00, 


No. }—“God in the Cemstitutien,” by 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
od Btates Constitution. Price 10 centa; 1 
copies $1.00. \ 


No. 6. —- K he Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Babbatarian superstition. 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 1 copies 
$1.20, 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. X. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
ohild to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
coentas copies 6 cents. 


No. B.— The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a sabject that in- 
torests cverybody. New Edition. Price 5 
cents; 13 copies 60 cents. 


No. -The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Oonati- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for free distribution to amy one 
wAo wil distribute tt, in packages af from 
five to one hundred copies. 


No ll—The God of Sciemos, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempta to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1,00. 


No.12..—Is Bomaniam Beal Christian- 
Sty? Twocesays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. IL Abbot. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
N. 00. 

No. 18.—On the Vialon of Heaven, by 

_ Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 

the Ohristian conception of Hesven. Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 14.—A Study of Meligion: The 
Namo and the Thing, by F. B. Abbot, 
Attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of h, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with abeotate Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 13 
copies 51.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 W4shiNGTON BTREDT, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE INDEX, 
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FREE RELIGION. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


INDEX ASSO OIATION, 


at 
Ho, 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


EDITOR: 
FEANCIS ELLING WOOD ABBOT. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 


O, B. FROTHINGHAM, New York City. 
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W. H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mas. K. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purposes, both in society and im the indi- 


‘To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 


now shall be the aim of al) private and 
publio activities. á 


In addition to ita general objects, the prao- 
tical object to whieh THE INDEX is special 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE OOUNTERY, for the pur- 
poso of securing the more complete and o- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people, The last 
vestiges of occclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 


a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lot every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to inereaso the 
cfroulstion of THE INDEX. 


The publication of a valuable loading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issue, will continue to be ome of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 


to give to THE IWDEX its presant high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneeus 
articles, will also be published; and snoh 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every oy and town throughout the coun- 
try. Tho most liberal terms are offered, 


‘Tho price of THE INDEX is Thres Do 
Ears a year, payabdis in advance; and at the 
sams Tate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
tor, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in fall, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. Ii Washington Street, Boston 
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MR. MILLS’ LECTURES, 
FOR 1876-7. 


Subjecte: 
— OUR TINE. 


2 Max Müller, 
Emerson. 


FRESENT an FUTURE: 
Ja and as it should be. 
„ subjects will be be given also, if de- 

Ad CHARLES 
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D's. MILLS, BYBACUSE, N. T. 
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wah OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


10. Frances Power Cobbe. 
11. George Eliot. 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
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Addtess THE INDEX, 231 Washington Bt., 

Boston. 
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me International Exhibition on Sundays. 


4 Conersrvrion and List of Officers. 
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T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
cetpt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Eemittances should be made by Interns 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, U. f. A. 
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NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BEADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johmeon’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bant, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Post-Oftice order, for 6.50. 


G 00 PHOTOGRAPHS} 


Are now for salo at the office of THE INDEX, 
snd will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Ringle Photographs, 38 
cents cach; complete Bet of Eight Fhoto- 
graphs, $1.59. 

Address, THB INDEX, 
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IIERAT, RADICAL, AND 
FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By &. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lecture-field this sea- 
Boni 

1. FRSA EELIOION AND OHRISTIANITY. 

2. THE Ad IDEA AND THE DEMANDS 
OF LIBERALISM. 

8. TEB BIBLE IN THE Consrirvrion. 

4. TER WARYARS OF SOLENUE. 


B. DARWINISM. 
6. THE WOMAN QUESTION ANN ITS AuBWER. 
J. THE RELIGION OF WORLD: 
6. Tuomas Pause: SERVANT OF 
AND MASTEE OF THE SITUATION. 
UDDAIEM. 


II. Tux BIBLE OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 
Exi un. 


12, A CRITICAL ATION OF THE FOUE 
GOSPELS. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
fallin’ 9. LEONARD, Haiden Conn. 
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— Ann Arbor, 
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Radical Leaves. 
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The Pose Liberal u the only journal on 
acific coast devoted to Free Thoug 
Baform, and the Secularization 

the State. 
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Agents 
free. UVE 


Wopen anunihar. © Bend tor 
Address all 
BÖTER 113 on Dr, Ban Francisco 


Roa LECTURES 


BY 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following ls alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season ;— 


Positive and Constructive, 
1, Tax DEMANDE OF Lip and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American ublic. 
2 Tex Tarcmrns OF LIDERALIEM. 


3. WHAT LinA OFFERS as A Substi- 
tute for the Christian Theology, 


. 
5. Jup an AND Outgrowths 
of Pretxistent Heatheniam. 


6. ORIGIN A HISTORY of the Bible, (From 
one to six lectures.) 


7. BODDEA AND BUDDHISM, 
Eovrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 


20 


8. Anoat 
ity, and her 

9. Tun Tron Ov EVOLUTION, 

10. DAN] ]ᷓeͤ : Ite Principles Btated and 
Defended. 


1. NATURAL SELBOTION vereus Design in 


Those desiring to make engagements with Siew 


mo will please address me at the earliest con- 


mient date. 
B. W. BAMPLE, 
JACESOOFVILLE, ILLAWOIS. 


FEEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Bend to Of 231 Washington dt., Boston. Mass., 
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RELIGIONS ow Carma, by W. H. Channing. 


by Theodore Par- | FO 


12. Tax PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
18. Mom SOrmmrrrvi0 MATERIALISM. 


14. — AND DREISER organized ex- 
periences of the Raos. 


15. Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


16. Pam: The Pioneer of Freethought 
im America. 


17. Tae FRENCH REVOLUTION: Ite Causes 
and Oonsequences. 


Critical and Destructive, 
18. TuE GENERAL INFLUENOB of Christian- 


19. CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 
BESS. 


20. Tam Foue Gosrsis Unhistorical and 
Unreliable. 

21, Tam EY for the Divinity of the 
. oe 

PULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 

Bibie — 4 Christianity. 

. POPULAE OBJEOTIONE to “Infidelity” 
answered. 
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. BIDLE Form FALSIFIED by the 
paste of History. 
Paoors A Personal t 
—.—— of „Intalllgen 
N. Tun Pros A Com of Future State. 
For terms, &c., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORZDIEB, Mass. 
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QEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL 


—or THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed BEAL—rep- 
resenting Oolumdla holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Mesting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Beparation of Church and State. 


MEMBER 


For Twunry-Frvz DoLLAmS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Beal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficiont assintance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
ip any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :-— 

ARBTIOLE 
1 — Khel’ 


to a certificate, 
65 v n of ths Na- 


was adopted, are by declared permanent 
or charters 0 — of the National Liberal 
Ant V-—. . . All members 
Leagu d all å — — 

e, an 

local beral 0 

Fe wiih the" prorina 


bers i 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Ansaal Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O BGANIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
forring the privilege of represeatation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 


AUXILIARY LIBERAL 


LOCAL 


no more authority or influence over them 
— c 


auxiliary Lib- 

1 with 

Stee Constitution shall be 
entitled to — nd ita a President and Secre- 
as delegates 


e 


— 


Those Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
nome gilt-emboesed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fins orns- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
38) Washington Street, Boston, 
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Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


“THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
principle that the State can be, and onght to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tes of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, If 
the Church is suffered to contro! legislation, 


3. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


8. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of overy citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the uore- 
stricted exercise of his own religions opinions, 80 long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religions opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


5. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuclans, Spiritualists, materialistas, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atholsts, panthelsta, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris 
tian religion. 


8. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
bolute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an ect of ns- 
tional immorality, s national crime committed against that 
natural “justico” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


&. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sans aro not the “enemies of morality," dut moral reform- 
ere in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace, 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their suecess, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all oltizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
img the free moyement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such fayoritiam is 
magnified tenfold. 


1%. No religion oan be favorable to morality whoss con 
tinued existenes depends on continued injustice, If the 
Chareb teaches good morals, of which justice is a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
its good moral influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, aay privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respécter of 
ehurches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justico; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against saoh compulsion, violates impar- 
tial Justice, seta at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is bunt. 


support, or in 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1876. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOB THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. OONSTITUTION. 


AZBTIOLE 1. 
Szor10n 1.—Neither Congress nor say State shall make 
any law ting an establishment o 
ing any particular form of religion, or pro! 


Oburch and State, or 


munity, or 9 


ting any special privilege, im- 
any number of sects or Y 


any sect or religious haay, or io 


Terri 1 
or Terri , Shall levy any tax, or make any 
appropriation, for the support, 
onor any school, sa: 
any re 
or in which religions rites shall be observed; or for the 
7 


an sect; order, or denomination whatsoever. 
orion 4. shall have power to enforce the 
various provigions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


A COLORED PREACHER said (or Is reported to have 
sald), at a recent political meeting in South Carolina, 
that Christ was a Republican, and was crucified by 
Democrats! i 

THE ELECTION la going on as we go to press, and its 
result will be known before this issue reaches the 
majority of our readers. Several communications 
on this subject are belated, and we are extremely 
sorry that it has been impossible to get them out in 
season; but the best of them we shall publish after 
the electlon. They are just as good to reflect upon. 

THE STORY goes that some sailors, after discussing 
a new comet with considerable trepidation, came to 
the unanimous conclusion that It was n star sprung 
aleak.” This explanation applies to the Beechers, 
Murrays, Swings, and other half-Uberal preachers 
whose doctrinal wanderings alarm the Orthodox. 
They are undqubtedly “‘stars,”’ but, to judge by their 
cémetary vagaries, merely atara which have “sprung 
à loak,” 

Tus Was written on the back of the ballot we cast 
on the seventh of November: J cannot vote the 
Democratic electoral ticket because I believe the 
Democratic party disloyal to the principle of national 
unity. I cannot vote the Republican electoral ticket 
because I belleve the Republican party pledged to 
amend the Constitution in favor of Protestant Ortho- 
doxy, and thus to nnite Church and State. I am 
therefore obliged to cast thle protest ballot for 
electors who are thoroughly loyal to the great princl- 
ples of national unity and secular government at the 
game time. Feamois E. ABBor.“ The only six 
names we substituted for the thirteen we erased 
were as follows: Samuel E. Sewall, Elizur Wright, 
W. J. Potter, M. J. Savage, William Lloyd Garrison, 
R. P. Hallowell. 

Ir 18 STATED that “‘an estimable old lady, on her 
way to the Centennial by way of the Sound, pro- 
duced her Bible immediately after going aboard the 
steamer at New London, and devoutly perused a 
chapter. Her appreciation of ensulng dangers and 
difficulties was made evident by the fact that she ss- 
lected the firat chapter of Genesis.“ There is some- 
thing despicable in this attempt to make fun of the 
old lady. She was evidently a disciple of the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, and, having set out to improve her 
mind and being satisfied by her instructor that the 
first chapter of Genesis explained the beginning of 
all things, intended merely to consult the best anthos- 
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ity on the question whether steamboats were orig - 
inally created in the Garden of Eden, or might bé 
conceded without danger to Orthodoxy to be lineal 
descendants of Mr. Darwin’s horrid monkeys. 

Tue Catholic Review concedes: that no distinct- 
ively Protestant publication can be otherwise tham 
immoral, because just in so far aa it is Protestant it 
is sò only by a formal denial of revealed truth as 
taught by the Church to whom God has intrusted 
his message to mankind. And as Its only reason for 
existence is to spread a falsehood, it Inevitably in- 
culcates the most radical immorality.” Catholicism 
teaches that it is immoral not to believe all that the 
Church declares to be true. Protestantism makes 
the same absurd assumption with regard to the 
Bible, and hence treats ‘‘Sabbath-breaking’’ as an 
“immorality,” Seeing what useless burdens of this 
sort superstition has created and lald on human 
shoulders, we remember the eaying: Cursed be the 
man who invents a sin!“ 


Ir WILL. give very great pleasure to our readers, as 
it does to us, that we are permi to announce 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton as a new Editorial 
Contributor’ of THE INDEX. Mrs. Stanton was 
one of the very earliest champions of woman's equal- 
ity with man in all political or civil rights, and le to- 
day President of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Her reputation for character and capacity 
is national In extent, and she wears a veteran's crown 
of honor and gratefal recognition from the hands of 
those for whom she has labored so faithfully and so 
long. It would be Impossible for us to give a more 
convincing proof of the value of this new acquisition 
to our columns than by quoting these striking pas- 
sagos from Mrs. Stanton’s very kind acceptance of 
our inyltation, which are too profoundly wise and in- 
structive to be buried in a merely private letter: 

„Woman is held in bondage to-day by the complete 
perversion of the religions element of her being. I 
have long seen this, and tried to do the best I could 
by liberal interpretations of the Bible; but that, I 
find, amounts to very little so long as the priest, with 
holy unction, teaches the oppoalite. I have travelled 
very extensively through the Western States, through 
California, Texas, etc. Everywhere the devotion of 
women to their churches is really pitiful; and when 
oppression is accepted as the will of God, where can 
we open the argument? A devout, complacent 
alayo is as pitiful, as exasperating, whether on a 
Southern plantation or in an Orthodox congregation, 
I had thought that with political freedom woman 
might get rid of her superstition, as man has, 
Higher education in science and philosophy is doing 
some for the rising generation of girls; but, as 
you say, these religious superstitions make their sub- 
jection afterall certain. There is not, I believe, an 
Orthodox woman on our platform; there may be, but 
Ido not recall one just now. Now what can we do 
to get the suffrage movement ‘out of the ruts, and 
dase It on universal truths’? The very idea you ex- 
press of woman’s ownership of herself we declared 
in, che closing sentence of our Fourth of July Dec- 
laration. One thing we should do, and that is to 
identify ourselves with the struggle you and a few 
others are now making for free religion, to avert the 
danger to our schools, our Constitution, in fact to 
freedom in all directions. Thongh I am not well 
enough informed to write the articles referred to, yet 
I will write from time to time on anything snggested 
by the articles in your journal, which I read regularly 
with much pleasure. Iam busy just now writing a 
history of the suffrage movement; when that is done, 
I intend to look into the religions and their affect on 
woman’s condition. I have no objection to be en- 
rolled among your correspondenta,” 

Surely, a new day would dawn for women, if only 
a thousandth part of tham were as wise for them- 
selves as this trus friend is wise for them! 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADBLPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 


Resolved, That we acoept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 

other oMolal papers of the Board of Directors; bat 


that we assume no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Rished in {te columns and claim no control or influence in 
ita general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property aball no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


3 We demand SLA lains in Oon- 
gross, in State Legislatures, e DAVY and Pailitis, and in 
prisons, asylums, aod all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 


3. We demand that all public 1 for educa- 
tional and charitable institations of a sectarian character 
shall cease. 


4. We demand that all ＋ services now sustained 

the government shali be lished ; n that 

nse of the Bible in the public sehoels, ostensi> 

bly as a text-book or ayowedly as a book of religious wor 
shall be prohibited, 


. We demand that the tment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festi and fasts shall wholly ocaso. 

6. We demand thas the cath in the courts sad 


in al) other departments af the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
altios of perjury shall be established in its stead. 


7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
ing = observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 


. We demand that all laws | 


to the enforcement af 
a auans morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
a 


conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equad righta, and impartial Liberty. 
9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States aod of egy Age — also in the 
om ation same, no privilege 
qa shall be conceded to Ch nity or any other spè- 
od and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


tently, unftinchingly, 
— — — — — 

The above ls the platform of Tum Inpmx, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
Bo organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
Dte for it without his or its explicit approval. 

PRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


[For Tae ID Rx. ] 
A Plea for Freedom of Thought. 


SUGGESTED BY "ATDS TO FAITH," 


BY J. D. VAN DUZEN, 


In these times we can truly say that Dogmatism, 
the ancient ayaat of the nations, is dead. He has 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
The sceptre has passed from his hands; his sover- 
eignty has departed. He has been u master in 
his day, but we must leave him with the nations that 
are in sternal peace. Still, we shall claim the right 
to draw what succor for mankind we can from 
history; his good results may be praised; the evil 
may be condemned that it may be avoided; and his 
high-handed misdemeanors may receive falthful ex- 
postion at the hands of the historian, that they may 
ne longer awe by their anthority, or attract by the 
splendor of their assumption, or by their plauslbility. 

We are asked if this king has left no successor. 
He has. Toleration has been duly announced from 
the balcontes of the old palaces of power as the legit- 
imate sovereign to rule in his stead. The people 
have acknowledged him, and his throne is set up in 
their midst. The pageant has passed, and the paths 
of commerce, 2 kante the arts, and litera- 
ture are pursu a ter heart, a clearer brain, 
and a firmer tread for mankind. 

Infinite assertion (pardon the phrase) was the only 
authority of the ancient Catholiciam. The decrees of 
tha Pope was the voice of heaven, and no power on 
earth could say nay and be heard. Such ump- 
tion, in thousands of recorded historical instances, 
was rewarded with the rack and the stake. No mat- 
ter how natural it was for man to reason, to question 
the sacredness of that which did not seem sacred, he 
must not reason, he must not question. If he did, 
death was held up as the — The word of the 
Church was not to be doubted or reasoned upon, be- 
causo, If permitted to reason, the right of doubting 
was conceded, and with the right of doubting the 
right of belleving the evidences that compelled to a 
conclusion antagonistic to that maintained by the 
Church, The reasoning must be left to the Bishop; 
the laity was only to exercise faith and worship God 
according to the decrees of a Council of Bishops. 

This made Catholicism a military system, with all 
the age of military Jaw in the discipline of the 
Church. 
it denied to man the privi “ge of worshipping God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, It 
stood between man and his God as a sacred and au- 
thoritative mediator, to receive the will 
of God from heaven, and interpreting that will to 
man. It cut man off from God; it cut him off from 
communication with his own conscience and reason; 
it dented to him the use of these faculties in sacred 
matters; it reduced him to the position of the unrea- 
soning animal; it deprived him of all high prerog- 
atives of human Inte co in the most important 
and sacred interests of his existence, 

Such a power was the natural enemy of intel- 
lectual advancement, of the natural exercise of the 
human reason in all ita legitimate functions. When- 
ever thought commenced, there the power of the Pope 
and the authority of the Council of Bishops were 
shaken. If men would think, if reason would * 
ate in human affairs in the world of faith as well as 
the world of physice, the authority of this tyrannical 
dogmatism must be disturbed. From this necessity 
for the preparation of the human reason to work, in- 
vestigate, satisfy itself, Luther appeared, and the 
doors of Rome were sealed. The real work of Lu- 
ther was not to introduce another infallible faith Into 
the world than that promulgated at Rome, but to in- 
troduce greater freedom of religious thought, to 
break the old despotism which had long oppressed 
the nations. 

Still, Luther did not complete the work he com- 
menced. His work only substituted anothér despot- 
lem for one that had passed away, yet not so severe 
and completely intolerant. His despotism was tem- 
pores by greater liberalism, if the element of liberal- 
am can be said to enter into a despotism. It could 
not be expected that Catholicism, which had contrib- 
uted so much to the education of the age, could be 
wholly discarded. It had educated the world to cer- 
talm modes of thought, to certain methods of wor- 
ship, and it was im ble to dethrone them all ab- 
solutely and immed. Y. The foundations of Prot- 
estantism were laid more exclusively in Christ and in 
Scripture, and partook more of the pure morality 
and liberalism of thelr 8 The men of that 
time did not understand civil liberty as they nedar- 
stand it now. Civil and religions liberty must go 
hand in hand; the one la not evolved from the other; 
the one Is not the natural antecedent of the other. 
Both are the natural antagoniem of political and re- 
ligious despotism; both are founded u the free- 
dom of the individual will, of individual speculation, 
and Individual opinions. Both are the natural re- 
salt, as logical and legitimate as anything can be, of 
the natural individualism founded in the diverse 
characters of men, All men are born with diverse 
powers, diverse characters, diverse tendencies. Men 
are found everywhere 3 in degrees of ability; 
indeed, no two men can be sald to be born alike. 

In the combination of individuals for a commos 
purpose, the ancients, looking too much towards the 
accomplishment of the 8 lost sight 
of ths individual, and suppres him entirely in 
Oburch and State. This aara nil authority into the 
hands of afew; the few opinions and laws 
for the masses to follow, and all the individualism of 
the time was enveloped in the fortunate few who 


were of power, and it was suppressed in the 


It was the exact opposite of individualism ;' 


masses. Hence spiritual and political dogmatism 
and despotism were the legitimate result. 

Men swill investigate, think, compare; it is the 
natural effort of reason in self-development, This 


effort A ot the age of criticism upon the age of 
Luther, Calvin, and his theories. It im the 
law u England, and that law la now the law of 


the Church and the State. Dissent introduced new 
churches, and aided Independent thinkers to form 
around common centres and institute new organiza- 
tians. But, in forming these new organizations, 
each adopted the old law of strict conformity as ap- 
plicable to Itself. This required it to anathamatize 
te , to chose friendty and 
turn aside from those hostile to their pecullar faith. 
In truth, Protestantiam, from the time of Luther to 
the present hour, has been dogmatic, exclusive, 
harsh, tyrannical in its theology. We can see no 
difference between the decree of the Pope and the 
decrees of the village church, the decree of the an- 
Tron! , or the decree of the synod of Con- 
Dy pos ministers; all alike lay down the theolog- 
cal code; all alike forbid op) thee: all alike threat- 
én the displeasure of the Church upon those who 
question the wisdom or the truthfulness of its doc- 
trines; all alike panish the sin of h „ all con- 
demo the Infidel or the unbeliever; ail alike hold up 
to the condemnation of good men the German ration- 
— which introduced freedom of discassion and 

0 t. 

There ie another despotism that reigns in all the 
Protestant churches, of whatever denomination. It 
len social despotism of opinion. Let the Churchman 
know a nelghbor, whatever may be the virtues of his 
private character, who inclines to freedom of * 
upon religious matters, and he repudlates him. The 
heretic ls deprived of that social countenance which 
will sustain his moral character and minister to his 
sympathetic needs; he is looked upon with the eye 
of suspicion as a dangerous man; children and 
young men are tanght to avoid him for fear of con- 
tamination. To man of sensitive nature, this is a 
Great tyranny, a deep sorrow. It cute him off from 
3 relations in life; it wounds him in his fam- 

yrelations. This le not the spirit of Christ; it is 
not the true Christianity; it is one of the ancient 
barbarisms that must dle out ually with the 
emancipation of the human mind from tha ancient 
tyrannies. 

There can be no excuse for this proscription, a pro- 
ecription that differs only in degree, and not {n kind, 
from the epirit of persecution in the old Catholic 
Church. The Church cannot be maintained upon a 
more safe and healthy basis in co uence of it; on 
the other hand, the tendency is to call out the indig- 
nation and contempt of the better class of practica! 
men in the world, If the Church could be main- 
tained more securely, if the general morals of society 
were better sustained in consequence of this proscrip- 
tion, the sin might find some extenuation. But the 
spirit of the age is such that proscription is pro- 
scribed and intolerance not tolerated. 

It cannot be denied that positiviem is the leaning 
of the age. Men are beginning to believe only that 
which they know, and to receive no mere sanertions 
of others. This is the influence of the great Baconi- 
an theory of induction. A 
phenomena are classed 
common to them all ls 
This ia the 23 in the discoveries of science, in 
mechanics, in all the operations of trade and com- 


experience, and every new accession of human 
knowledge is gained by the same process. This prin- 
ciple enters into the politics of the State, and the 
statesman feels his way along into the darkness 
ahead with the same caution that the sclentifie man 
and the philosopher use. 

It is natural that this universal and positive habit 
of mind should extend itself Into the spiritual knowl- 
edge of the world. The horizon of the material 
world is bounded by the spiritual, We can know 
the physical world; of the spiritual we know nothing 
save by inference. We do not know of its existence 
save by Inference. We have had no messege from 
it, save that which comes from the desires and hopes 
of the human breast. Angels are only imaginary 
creations, Their celestial habiliments float only in 
the human fancy; their personalities are always rep- 
resented in likeness of man as painted upon the 
canvas of the artist or chiselled on the cold marble. 
The spirit world is but the natural world in which we 
live, reproduced in some superior locality with all 
the sin and sorrow left out. 

The history of religious advancement ie only the 
history of the moral development of the human race. 
What Athanasius or Chrysostom or Calvin taught is 
of no binding foree upon me. I have no interest in 
it except as I have an interest in all facta of history. 
Ot what binding force can be the annuneistions of 
Aristotle in * any farther than he announced 
absolute truths which have been sustained by the ex- 
perience of mankind? Of no more binding force on 
me are the annunelatlons of Luther, of Cal or of 
any modern dogmatist in theology. The authority 
of antiquity has no more binding effect upon the 
human mind in theology than in politics, That 
theology and that politics are the best for the moral 
welfare of the people which best suit their character 
and needs. Catholiciam, it must be conceded, has 
been a blessing to millions, because it held them to 
seme moral Jaw and religious obeervance, Avs fast as 
thelr social needs pou beyond the ability of that 
Church to supply them, Catholicism must give way 
to some other religion, It is so with Protestantism; 
itia so with limited monarchies, absolutisms, or de- 
mocraciea, 

In the last great defence of Protestantism written 
by some of the ablest men in the Church of England, 
history, with all the authorities of antiquity in 
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array, is marshalled to meet those who had ventured, 
th modeatly, to speak kindly of some of the 
sap cisms of the day. It seems that they would 
r compel assent by the number of great names 
a weight of thelr arguments. Pro- 


tical mind of the day with 5 — that will com- 
adıniration, if they do not convinca 


are but the constitution of the moral State. That 
constitution, and the laws arising out of it, must 
ray “ye the changing character of the people. 
The different churches are only minor States within 
ee ay N the sonal. Ar 
minis to the po wants. to 
reverence, and the State to intellect. Lock are ho- 
man institutions; both are chargeable to meet the 

ve developments of the human character, 
circumstances of a nation’s history, 


the v 
Nolther can claim absolute authority in this age an 
farther than the laws and principles and formulari 


that they have evolved have met the sanction of the 
universal sense of mankind, Sixteen hundred can- 
not precipitate itself upon nineteen hundred, and 
narrow and subdue it within the older limita. The 


perience of three centuries. 
dred must fall back to ita place, commended for the 
work which it has well done, but condemned for its 
usurpations of authority in a higher and broader 


present. 

We are told that our argument le a fallacy, because 
the Church has a divine origin and s with the 
authority of inspiration. We reply, 
divine an origin, and speaks with an Inspiration 
coming from as high a source as the Church. Law 
io law. It is the natural antagonist of confusion, 
dissolution, and death. It Is the divine energy with 
which God holds this universe of multitudinous 
monads In harmony. By law he lifta the dead, dull 
weight of worlds into animation, and pis the beam 
of his intelligence through them, and lights them up 
with inexpressible grandeur and N Law is his 

t arm; let it be withdrawn, and the 

dead. He has spoken the law for the Church; 
he alone has spoken the law for the State. Neither 
has come to us ar ae revelation; both have 
come pencilled dimly in Nature, and in the heart of 

t work of man is to b them into 
one these Jaws have been clearly seen; 
one by one, ugh the lo tages they have been 
recorded in the human apo es of learning, and 
2 to all the arts of life; and one by one have 

ey lifted the load from mortal shoulders, and ele- 
vated the brow and eye to the Supreme Law-giver 
and Power. Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates and 
Seneca, Bacon and Luther,—each has had a common 
fountain from which to drink; each has raised his 

rtion of the waters of Immortality to the parched 

ps of mankind. The Church snd the State, the 

expreasion of the moral and the intellectual faculties 
of man, have alike profited by their teachings. 

We are told that this is asanmption; that it isa 
relic of the old dogmatism whose death and burial 
we have just celebrated. . No, this is not so. It is 
not assumption, it is not dogmatism. Let no adyo- 
cate of the historic faith soothe himself with the 
reflection that he has discomfited us by his assertions. 
All the presumptions of Nature and of human ex- 

ce are in our favor; the burden of proof is on 
to show our error and his own truth. The most 
gigantic work that we can find to do is to emancipate 
the present from the imposed despotisms of the past. 
Precedent la good where the facts are the same, and 
where no now discoveries have been made. Prece- 
dent in English laws is followed only In cases exactly 
analogous; in such cases it las the mark of wisdom to 
follow it. But the religions wants of mankind grow 
ont of the character of mankind, and that character 
is aaya hanga with the advance of years. 

The kind of religion is not so essential as that we 
havo religion of some kind. Man must express him- 
self in some religious form, as the seed planted must 
express itself in the flower; hence prayer, and the 
erection of temples of worship, and the formularies 
of the Church under the law of sasoclation for a 
common purpose. These have erected themselves 
into authority, and that authority will not admit of 
a change. e Church falls back upon infallible in- 
spiration; but we place this out of the argument. 

A new 8 of this authority comes from 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. The Essays and Reviews 
presume to doubt. The Lord Bishop of Oxford 
pronounces the distinct, solemn, and, IH need be, 
severe decision of authority that assertions auch as 
these cannot be put forward as possibly true, or even 
advanced sa admitting of question, by honest men 
who are bound by voluntary obligations to teach the 
Christian revelation as the truth of God,” He claims 
that, if these matters “are admitted by us to be open 
questions among men under such obligations, we 
shall leave to the next generation the fatal legacy of 
a universal scepticiam.’’ He saye further that “wa 
need the calm, comprehensive, scholarly declaration 
of positive truth upon all the matters in dispute,” 
He would not allow dispute; he would not permit 
8 upin fundamental principles. Can he 

elp lt? He will not consent that these fundamental 
questions shall remain open questions.“ We ask 
again, can he help it? No, not while a doubt re- 


inert mass | 


mains unsettled; not while the shadow of a doubt is 
left in the vast field of the historical origin of Christ- 
lanity. Men will question all things that are not 
absolutely pona. It ie his natare that he should 
question ; reason cannot operate, cannot discover, 
cannot. advance unless he does question. A few facta 
are settled in the material world; those will not be 
fame: That the sun ahlnes, that water rons 

own hill, that two and two make four, are unques- 
tlonable propositions, We never see two sane philos- 
ophers discussing the point whether these propositions 
are trus or not. The best form of government, the 
age of the world, the mosaic cosmogony, plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and the most efficient 
cannon for naval warfare, are still open questions 
with the mass of mankind, and, being such, men will 
discuss them. We cannot see how my Lord Bishop 
of Oxford can justly or ibly prevent it. 

But he comes forw and replies: “No, I do not 
wish or seek bo- provea this universally. I ony that 
those who vol ly assume the position of Christ- 
ian teachers must question no langar This is not 
the point. We who are not of the Church of England 
do not wish to 7 into your Church regulations, 
requirements, overnment; but the moment that 

ou assume that all you teach is absolute and there- 
ore unquestionable truth, that moment we say you 
overstep the bounds of moral or religious ra 
because you teach that which you do not know. it 
ou will say that such and such is the faith of the 
harch of England, and then give satisfactory epi- 
dences of your faith, we will recognize you as within 
your legitimate province, and accept you as one of 
the lights of the world, worthy to be followed so far 
as you declare the truth. 
he Lord Bishop of Oxford is behiud the age 
when he will not permit men to doubt and question, 
No Church, no State, no creed, no institution, no 
mechanical science, and no industrial enterprise can 
advance, if doubting and questioning are stopped. 
This is clapping the ock upon human reason ; it 
is saying to the sun, Stand still; itis saying to uni- 
versal vegetation, Cease deyelopment s instant, 
and stand forever ice-locked, a old theologies 
have done good work, but they must give way to new 


ones If they would meet the progressive wanta of 
mankind, stolid calm of the Esat cannot fall 
upon the West; agitation and movement have entered 


into k spirit of the West, and Intellectual rest le 


im 8, 

n German rationalism or English scepticism 
nestion, they do it, not to destroy religion from the 
‘ace of the earth, but to reconcile it to the age. 

Socrates was a better man, and Seneca was a wiser 
teacher of human morals, than Calvin. The Grecian 
and the Roman, though called heathens, never would 
have burned Servetus at the stake for heresy, All 
the scepticism and rationalism of the age that com- 
mandas the respect of a reasoning man ize the 
virtues of Christianity, but they cannot love her 


eology. 

And what do we observe? It Is this: that theol- 
ogy is sustained, not by reasoning men in thelr un- 
associated capacity, but by churches as a system. 
They have a system to maintain, hence call upon 
riers, Be assist them. The great names of antiq- 
alty, with all their regal splendor of great intellect, 
and the cities, churches, peoples of the past, are 
called npon to give a testimony and a law to the nine- 
teenth century. Let us look at the hearts of those 
who summon this clond of witnesses, and we shall 
find that they fight, not to sustain a faltering individ- 
ual opinion, but to prop an attacked system and keep 
it from crumbling to ruin in their hands. Here the 
motive is ill; it ls not genuinely honest, though it 
dwells in a heart that beats beneath the immaculate 
robes of a aoe 7 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford would settle the theo- 
logical difficulties of any mind rather by strength- 
6 the deep foundations of faith than by the 
labored refutation of every r captious and 
casuistic objection.” This is all we desire to settle 
the faith. e Church holds so tenaciously to its old 
position that we cannot settle the faith. This is apt 
to be overlooked by the Church teachers. Faith is 
the result of character, and character is always deter- 
mined by two motor-powers, the passional and the 
rationalistic tendencies. The one feels and follows 
without thought, and the other never moves save un- 
der a sure mental conviction, The first will easily 
fall under the sceptre of the bishop and cast out the 
seven devils of German rationalism and English sce; 
ticism ; it will never be troubled with casuletic o 
jections, because it never will listen to them, and the 
deep foundations of its faith will be strengthened be- 
cause its nature gravitates in that direction. It has 
faith because it cannot help it,—a faith profound be- 
cause it never questions it, and stable because It will 
never permit it to be questioned. The ichthyosaurus 
has clothed himself in a Silurian mail, gone to sleep 
on hie primitive soll, and will not be resurrected by 
the startling blast of the new trumpet of the age, 

But those who are characterized * the ratlonallatie 
tendency could not, if they would, have the deep 
foundations of their faith strengthened before the 
reason is convinced, They could not arrive at a 
8 faith save . the operations of reason, 

ought, with them, ia the firat necessity of oxist- 
ence; it is always antecedent to the will, and deter- 
mines the will. 

Such men have few prejudices, but they have firm 
convictions when they have any at all, Every “‘cas- 
uistic objection“ defeats them, if they cannot defeat 
it in return, They cannot shut their eyes to It, If 
they would; they have no control of thelr own opin- 
long, —their opinions are alwaye In the hands of the 
evidences presented to them, If they ever adhere to 
a system, it is from a necessity, and not from an in- 
clination, The evidences must be presented to such 
minds; then they will believe, and not before, To 


/ 


such men the Lord Bishop of Oxford must present 
unquestioned facts; then they will become tha ad- 
herents of his faith. ' 

The noble omen | gays thia conflict between the 
new rationalism and the Church of England faith is 
“simple unbelief.“ It is panthelam on the one hand 
and athelam on the other. He says that the strong 
foundation of the English Church stands firmly 
against this wide-spread current of thought. 

Undoubtedly it does. The Church plants itself 
upon ideas advanced many centuries since, and 
these questioning minds in all honesty fail to dis- 
cover primitive truth“ in them. But if the bisho 
sees It, he is also determined that they too shall see! 

There is something antagonistic to all this in hu- 
man nature. Our opinions seem to us as our private 
property, a sometbing nearer and dearer than all per- 
sonal property, and we cannot consent that any man, 
any body of men, any institution or system, shall 
control them. We hold them as one of the inestim- 
able gifts of our natures, and we alone can 
exclasive power over them. We cannot yield them 
to our Church, our State, our country; we can yield 
them to nothing, But when we act * them, then 
we are forever modifying them to effect a common 


a with others. 
e Bishop of Oxford would not have the truth die 
out among men; neither would we. Bat he would 
use the force of authority to maintain men in the po- 
sition of being its advocates. We would not do that, 
The truth is invincible; and will maintain itself, It 
is nët necessary that the power of the sword, or of de- 
nunciation, or excommunication should be used to 
sustain it. If tlemen cannot believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles, they should not teach them; but they 
should be dealt with, not aa criminals, but as men 
and equals, having a difference of opinion only that 
ought to be ae 
ya and s hss brought a new phase of 
unbelief before the world; not so new in its theories 
as new in its modes of presentation. It does not 
come to us with coarse personalities and flippant 
jeere. They come in more decent garments and 
more comely features“; they do not come from un- 
8 adventurers and wild apeculators, but 
rom chaplains-in-ordinary to the Queen, professors 
of Hebrew in national colleges, professors of math- 
ematics in Oxford, and pats ado) of Greek in the 
same university. if the Church of England is at- 
tacked here, it is attacked by enemies nourished in its 
own bosom; if Christianity is assailed, it Is assailed 
by those who bring thè N of experience and 
acknowledged erudition to assist them. 

These gentlemen do not assail Christianity as a 
system of ethics; they do not lay the weight of a fin- 
ger upon Christianity as a living faith for the regen- 
eration of the race; but they give respectful consider- 
ation to the doubts which come as a necessity from 
the high state of the rationalism of the age. It is 
not becoming in the Lord Bishop of Oxford to sa 
that ‘‘shallowness,” passlon, and ‘ignorance 
— the efforta of men occupying these posi- 

ons, 

As he says, this form of attack, if attack he will 
persist in calling It, is more dangerous than the open 
atheism of the last age; we are pleased to have our 
doubts of an accepted system sustained by those high 
in authority and ripe in learning. Our enemies can- 
not point to their lives as à refutation of their teach- 
ings, or to thelr example as a blot upon the morality 
and the virtues of human nature. 

This is not the least pecs of their power as against 
the ancient theology. ey bring to bear a deep re- 
search and a critical acumen that are not to be 
dealt with save with respect by those in the o i- 
tion. If these men range themselves by the side of 
the German rationalists, these rationalists will be 
raised Into a dignity and consideration that they nev- 
er enjoyed before in Great Britain. Doubt is the 
chronic state of the practical English mind to-day,— 
of that mind that is foremost in the enterprises of 

ith and moment among the people. Had it not 
Poen for the tenacity, and the centralization, and the 
weight of authority with which the Church of Eng- 
land bas held its position and maintained its infu- 
ence over the minds of the people, the rationalism of 
the would have long since openly acknowl- 
and generally accepted. 
t is the current of the thought of the age, its 
direction, depth, strength? Or have we no general 


tendency of thought, and are all things mo by 
chance rather than by law? If a higher law ts, 
if that current of thought exista, and If in its natural 


course It bears against Church systeme, State sys 
tems, and time-honored institutions which have been 
the büulwark and the solace of the past, these must 
ve way gradually to insurmountable pressure, 
current will not cease for a name, for a love, for 
a prejudice, for an edict ora law. One nation can- 
not make it pause; the decrees of kings cannot turn 
its course; the of nations cannot auppreas ite 
influences. There is such a law, and its power is 
mighty. It is the law of material utility. It works 
by the unerring process of induction. The Saxon race 
ia ita highest exponent, and through that race it will 
regenerate the material, political, and moral charac- 
ter of the world, The logical characteristic of this 
material utility la positivism, It proves all things, 
and accepts nothing which is not proren, This ia 
the intellectual result, and ft passes beyond the Intel- 
lectual into the moral sphere, and applies the same 
positiviem to the problems of religion. 

A habit of mind in the investigation of truth is the 
reault of education. This habit o inexorable in its 
hold upon the man; it cannot be changed by the 
will. Aasaa could not have investiga after the 
metaphysical method, nor the deductive; he could 
not have dogmatized. No man can forca himself to 
believe that which is not proven to him. His edu- 
cated and habitual mode of coming to conclusions 
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must be pursued at all times when a subject is pre- 
sented to him for investigation. His will cannot 
emancipate him from the dominion of his intellect; 
as far as hisconclusions are concerned, he ls the 
slave of his intellect. 3 

The swift energy of the age, the uncompromising 
determination in all men to grow rich, to ulre 
wealth and power, have made them trust n 
which they could not prove tobe permanent. This 
habit of mind will intrude itself upon the subject of 
religion, and nothing in the divine sphere will be ac- 
= as true, without the presentation of positive 

dence, Thie accounts for the scepticism of the 

age to a grea 
4 touching the ether 

eve in nothing that is not en. Doubt comes to 
be the natural state of mind. All things rise up in 
antagonism to it, and it will accept none as friends 
until they are stri of caprice or | 

No man will be that the balloon and telegraph 
will work miracles in conveying intelligence, and no 
man wilt belleve the Jewish cosmogony until the ma- 
terial evidences presented are ond contradiction ; 
men will believe the modern geologist, with his facta 
placed before them, sooner than the ancient hie- 


Therefore freedom of religious opinion, as well as 
freedom of opinion in all the other matters of poli- 
tics, sclence, and material life, must be conceded, 
peop stands still while the race is advancing, 
only falls Into neglect first, and contempt afterwards ; 
it ceases to be a living stream and a regenerator of 
social life, or a pillar to the State. 

The ancient fetters forged by men leas intelligent 
than ourselves are fast g broken; science has dis- 
stpated the prestige of superstition; natural philoe- 
ophy has sliminated truth from a multitude of false 
beliefs; and political liberty has unsettled the old 
despotism that was founded on the accidenta of 
birth. Everywhere the people are advancing to new 
light and to higher thought. In theology alone do 
we find a despotism that is unyielding, a power inex- 
ae a persecution malignant for the ain of un- 


There is no remedy; the Church system, If it does 

not yield to the pressure, will crack and crumble into 

ents. Anew Phonix will rise from the ashes 

of the old. The world cannot live without the ethics 

of Ohristiantty; it will not live with the old theol- 

ogies of Christianity; so let them draw their gar- 
ments about them, like Cæsar, and die decently. 


textent. Men apply severe testa to all 
e. They will be- 


HOC Co 
THE FUNERAL OF RALPH H. BANNEY. 
SPECIALLY BEPORTED FOR “THE INDEX.” 


The funeral services over the remains of Mr, Ralph 
H. Ranney took place at Parker Memorial Hall, Bos- 
ton, on ursday, November 2. The family of Mr. 
Ranney and a large number of his friends and ac- 
quaintances (not less than one hundred and fifty in 
all) were in attendance, The remains, enclosed in a 
rosewood casket, were deposited in the lower hall at 
nine o'clock, A. M., and the services began a few min- 
utes later. On the desk was a beau bouquet of 
rosebuds, the farewell offering of Mr. Photius Fisk. 

Mr. F. E. Abbot read the following hymn, which 
ane beautifully sung by the Parker Fraternity Quar- 


HYMN 


Hast thou, midst life’s empty noises, 
Heard the solemn stepa of Time, 
And the low mysterious voices 
Of another olima? 


Early hath life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth, 
With a deep and strong beseeching— 
What, and where, is Truth? 


Nor to ease and almless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend; 
Nut to works of love and duty, 
As our being’s end— 


Earnest toll and strong endes vor 
Of a spirit which, within, 
‘Wresties with familiar evil 
And besetting sin; 


And, without, with tireless vigor, 
Steady heart, and purpose strong, 
In the power of Truth nasalleth 
Every form of wrong. 


Mr. Abbot then read the following selections from 

the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelins Antoninus :— 
SELECTIONS. 

“Of human life the time is a point, and the sub- 
stance le in a flux, and the perception dull, and the 
composition of the whole body subject to putrefac- 
tion, and the soul a whirl, and fortune hard to 
divine, and fame a thing devold of judgment. And, 
to say all in a word, everything which belongs to the 
body is a stream, and what belongs to the soul Is a 
dream and vapor, and life is a warfare and a stran- 
ger’s sojourn, and after-fame is oblivion. What, 
then, is that which is able to conductaman? One 
thing, and only one,—philosophy. But this cona{ate 
in keeping the daimon within a man free from vio- 
lence and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures 
doing nothing without ap s6, nor yet falsely and 
with hypocrisy, not feeling the need of another man's 
doing or not doing anything; and, besides, accepting 
all that happens, and all that ia allotted, as comin 
from thence, wherever it is, from whence he himeel: 
came; and, finally, waiting for death with a cheerful 
mind, as being nothing else than a dissolution of the 
elements of which every living being is compounded. 
But if there is no harm to the elements themselves 
im each continually changing into another, why 
should a man have any apprehension about the 


change and dissolution of all the elements? For it 18 
according to Nature, and nothing is evil which fe ac- 
cording to Nature, 

Body, soul, intelligence: to the body belong sen- 
sations, to the soul appetites, to the Intelligence prin- 
ciples. To receive the impressions of forms by means 

8 belongs even to animals; to be pulled 
by the strings of desire belongs both to animals and 
to men who have made themselves into women, and 
toa Phalaris and a Nero; and to have the intelli- 

ce that guides to the things which appear suitable 
longs also to those who... betray their conntry 
and do their Impure deeds when they have shut the 
doors. If, then, ev ing else ls common to all 
that I have mentioned, there remains that which is 
pecullar to the good man, to be pleased and content 
with what happens, and with the thread which is 
for him; and not to defile the divinity which ls 
Planted in his breast, nor disturb it by a crowd of 
but to preserve it tranquil, following it obe- 
dently as a „ neither saying anything contrary to 
the truth, nor doing an contrary to justice. 
And if all men refuse to believe that he lives asim- 
ple, modest, and contented life, he is neither angry 
with any of them, nor does he deviate from the way 
which leads to the end of life, to which a man ought 
to come pure, tranquil, ready to d „ and without 
any compulsion perfectly reconciled to his lot.“ 

Upon concluding the above selections, Mr. Abbot 
read as follows another hymn, which was eweotly 
sung by the quartette :— 

HYMN. 


Out of the dark the circling sphere 
Is rounding onward to the light; 

We see not yet the full day here, 
But we do see the paling night; 


And Hope, that lights ber fadelesa fires, 
And Faith, that shines, a heavenly will, 

And Love, that courage re-inapires,— 
These stars have been above us stiil, 


O sentinels, whose tread we heard 
Through long hours when we could not see! 
Pause now—exchange with cheer the word, 
The unchanging watchword, LIBERTY | 


> Mr. Abbot then addressed the assemblage as fol- 
ows :— 
ADDRESS OF FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


NEIGHBORS AND FgIENDS:—It seems like some 
distressing dream that we should be here to-day. I 
can scarcely persuade myself that it will not pass 
away, and that we shall meet our friend again, and 
press his hand, and look Into his kindly eyes, and 
sun ourselves in his cheerful smile, and hear his 
friendly words, Butthe facts of life must be met, 
and this one we must meet. I confess to you frankly, 
I abrank from the duty which was imposed upon me 
to speak to you to-day. [At this point Mr. Abbot 

aused in his remarks, belng quite overcome by hie 

J But I must discharge this debt owed to 
our friend. He has laid many of us under obliga- 
tion, and it is the part of manhood to discharge that 
duty. This man laid not merely private friends un- 
der obligation, but he has laid the whole world under 
obligation in a way the world will probably never 
know. He has given himself, in the most quiet, 
modest, and retiring way, to public work whose con- 
sequences neither you nor I can foresee to-day. He 
has given labor, he bas given time, he has devoted 
energy, he has spent more money than he should 
have spent, he has given all that lay In his power to 
the cause of human liberty, the cause of freethought, 
the cause of liberal ideas, the cause of genuine relig- 
ion In this world. And I say here beside his silent 
form what I should never have said while he lived to 
hear, that he is one of the heroes of the new religion 
of this age, without pretension, or assumption, or 08- 
tentation; a man standing quietly at bis post, but 
doing his duty in man-fashion, liberal, broad, gener- 
ons, gentle, just. 

Of his intellectual power I have a right to speak; 
for I have conyersed many and many a time with 
him, and been astonished at the profound intel- 
lectual penetration he showed, the broad grasp of 
mind, the completé comprehension of great public 
questions, the deep insight into tendencies at work 
to-day which so few understand, I can say in all 
aincerity and truth that I have never met a mind 
that impressed me more with respect for ita native 
N wung undisciplined and untrained, per- 

ps, not developed as a complete collegiate educa- 
tion would haye developed it, but a mind whose na- 
tive power of thought was certainly equal to that of 
any man I have ever met. And not only that, but 
he conjoined with this intellectual ability a abe nem 
aagacity and executive activity which made him one 
of the most useful men that could possibly be found 
in the cause to which he andI had mutually given 
ourselves—I mean the cause of the Liberal e 
movement. Thia our friend understood and compre- 
hended in all ita breadth, and he felt powerfully the 
mighty importance of it. Where so many are blind, 
he saw with an eagle eye; where so many are inert 
and apathetic, he gave the whole energy of his nat- 
ure; where so many hold back and care little because 
their personal Interests are not at stake, he gave the 
full measure of unselfish and generous devotion to 
the public cause. Therefore I say that he bas 
earned a gratitude which he can never receive, be- 
cause the world will never know the debt it owes to 
this modeat and self-sacrificing man. 

But not only waa he great, In the true sense of that 
word, in his intellectual and his active nature, but be 
was just as great in hie moral nature, I never knew 
a man more just, more discriminating, more upright 
than he, No partiality for—no prejudice ag nst— 
any man, no matter who, could swerve his clear 
moral sense into an erroneous judgment, If I ever 


was wrong, I could get no sanction from him; If I 
was right, there was no d that he would not be 
at my side. His moral i t, his justice, his sagac- 
ity In all that concerned moral distinctions, was gu- 
preme; it was almost infallible, and I had as great 
reverence for his verdict on character and on conduct 
as I have for that of any man liring. 

And, withal, he was so amiable, so kindly, so gen- 
tle, 80 , BO free from passion, so candid, so quick 
to do justice to those who thought differently,—he 
was so full of the milk of human kindness, so sweet 
and 8 his life and temper, that I am sure no 
one who knew him could possibly withhold the trib- 
ute of a profound affection. I have known him now 
for only some four or five years, but in these few 

ears this man stole 80 r that E 
— knew how much I loved him until I saw him 
ere 


There was something about our friend that was so 
delf-polsed and self-contained that I am sure he 
would have maintained his equanimity under an 
and all circumstances. He had not what the 
calls a religious faith; he was what the world calla 
an atheist. He never d tized; he never af- 
firmed positively that there is no God; he knew that 
such an affirmation was beyond the reach of human 
wisdom. But he never belleved in a God,—he never 
helieved In the immortality of the soul,—after he 
came to years of thought. Many and many a long 
hour have I spent with him after his dally work was 
done, in the twilight, conversing on this subject. 
He and I did not think alike; I belleve in God,—all 
the more because this man has lived, all the more be- 
cause I have seen his fidelity, his truthfulness, his 
goodness, his power to obey his own ideal even in the 
absence of all these beliefs which the world calls es- 
pene. mena and n have ae fales on 

ese great themes, he n paraa an 
for, belief in universal an -pervading Intelli- 
gence; but we never quarrelled, we never lost re- 
spect for each other, there never was an unkind tone 
on either side. I am sure that he met me and I met 
him on the common plane of the love of truth; and 
he talked so fairly and so candidly, without the least 
wish to evade or to dodge in any way, or to cover up 
a point that seemed to tell against him, that I was 
smitten with admiration for the moral and mental 
character of the man. If ever a man loved the truth 
with a whole, undivided love, that man was Ralph 
H. Ranney. And because he and I differed, I think 
it right to say here that he died without the shadow 
of a hope of a future life, or belief in any supreme 
Intelligence governing this universe. Let him bear 
his testimony to hia own thought; it was not mine, 
bnt he may be right and I may be wrong, or he may 
be wrong and I may be right—who of us is so wise as 
to tell? I say it ts due to truth and justice that the 
testimony of that upright life, that noble and s 
loss character, should be given to the truth as he held 
it, not aa hold it. Therefore I tell what 1 have told 
of his opinions that there may be no misrepresenta- 
tion or mistake hereafter,—that his opinions may 
have exactly as much weight as ia their just due from 
the testimony of the character he bore and the love 
that he has left and the intellect that he was. 

Friends, he did not look Yor another life. I always 
told him 1 did not know, but I hoped; and I tell you 
to-day that that hope ia undimmed. It glowa all the 
stronger because of this man’s life. If the universe 
can produce such a pure and poria life as that, 
such s bright torch of trath-loving in a world which 
cares so little for great principles, so little for — 
ness, —If the torch of this sweet and earnest soul can 
burn so brightly, I, for one, believe that that light 
came from some source higher than the mere un- 
thinking matter that we see about us, and I hope 
that {ts glow will continue even after it has passed 
from our alght. I cannot help it,—tbat is what I 
believe, and all the more because such men aa this 
can live snch lives. 

A faithful son, a faithful husband, a faithful fè- 
ther, a faithful friend, a faithful man of business, a 
faithful man in every relation as far as I can tell,— 
that was Ralph H. Ranney, I suppose every man 
has his faults; we must take that for granted; but I 
tell you frankly, friends, that, If this man had faults, 
I know not what they were, I never saw them. He 
was to me as nearly a faultless man as I ever have 
met in my life; and with full heart I bear this testi- 
mony of one who has seen him in his outgoings and 
{ncomings for the last four years, that his life waa 
beautiful—fall of gentleness, full of bravery, full of 

ness. He has written his name on every heart 
at knew him in letters deep and Ineffaceable! 

It would have been our friend’s wish, I am sure, to 
hear from Mr. Horace Seaver. If he is in the room, 
will Mr. Seaver say something of our friend ? 


Mr. Seaver arose, and, ascending the platform, re- 
sponded with the following tribute: 


ADDEESS OF HORACE SEAVER. 


My FRIENDS :—I can add nothing to the very beau- 
tiful, just, and candid address that we have heard; 
but, as I have been very kindly requested to make some 
remarks upon this occasion, I am glad, though It is a 
sad duty, to pay a parting tribute of respect and friend- 
ship to our opari brother, and to mingha my sym- 
pathles with those of bis afflicted family, his relatives 
and friends, In their sudden and painful bereavement. 
I am sure that we all sincerely sympathize with 
them, for we are all mourners here to-day, Although 
I would not intrude upon the sanctity of their private 
affairs, I hope it may be some mitigation of the 
anguish of his afflicted family to know that he was 
respected and admired by all who knew him, and 
that the regrets which his premature death haye oc- 
casioned are those of the warmest sincerity, I have - 
had the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. 
Ranney for a number of years; and while am 
aware that he cannot heed my praise now, and] that 


I ought not to pour any unmeaning eulogy into the 
dull, cold ear of death, yet I cannot refrain from say- 
ing what I ve eel hima know; that he was a 
young man of superior intelligence, great promise 
and remarkably correct habita; whose object and 
aim in life was to lead a useful, practical, honest, 
moral, and honorable career, and in this high cause 
he succeeded, as all his associates will bear witness. 
There are those, my friends, who, when they pass 
away, their lives haying been such that we can pay 
little or nothing of them,—all that we can do is to 
throw the mantle of charity over thelr memory, and 
let them pass on to silence and oblivion, But in the 
case of our friend, as has been well remarked, there 
was à great deal to and nothing I know of to 
censure. I will speak of him as I knew him, for at 
a time like this, though nothing should be done for 
the purpose of vainglory, we should always give 
credit where credit ta due. I remember reading once 
an anecdota of Cromwell to this effect, that, when 
sitting for his portrait, the painter asked if he should 
flatter him. No, no,” sald the sturdy Republican; 
‘paint me aa I am.” Remembering the admonition, 
I would speak of our friend aa he always appeared to 
me, because s good life always deserves to be honored 
and respected. As you have heard remarked to-day, 
he was not a believer in creeds or dogmas, and made 
no professione; but he had what was much better, 
the good life:— 
For modes of faith let gracoless zealots fight; 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.“ 


The life of our friend was right, as his character 
and conduct, which are everything, proved to all who 
knew him. Had he been, like many other young 
men, ambitious of wealth or political distinction, he 
could have obtained both, for he possessed rare abil- 
ity, and he also had courage, determination, persever- 
ance, industry, activity, zeal, earnestness, energy, 
and enthuaiasm,—all those qualities which conduct 
to the front in the race for preferment. But hib 
mission and thoughts and efforts lay in another di- 
rection, and so he joined himself to the unpopular 
sande Ag fogress or reform, and labored for the 

nefit of humanity and the promotion of liberty, of 
freethought, free speech, liberality, equal and just 

hts for all. In thie good cause he worked faith- 

ly, long, and well. 
- We shall all mise him, his attractive and Intelligent 
presence, his friendly greeting, his open hand, his 
most unassuming and pleasing manner, and lament 
that it has come to this. He should, I think, have 
died hereafter. There would have been a time for 
that, but not now, when in the flower of his existence, 
and when he had so much to live for, and life was 
unfolding to him Its brightest pages, and his services 
were so much needed. 

I presume, my friends, that his peculiar ideas of 
religion were like my own, from conversations which 
I have had with him; and if in hie loss I could see 
anything like design,“ it would seem to me to be 
unjust. The suffering, the pain, the anguish, and 
2 occasioned by his death can hardly be 
right. Then I believe, as I presume you do, that 
those who administer joy, happiness, contentment, 
and comfort in this world are our beat benefactors; 
but, be that aa it may, it is a subject I am entire! 
unable to comprehend, and do not attempt It, an 
therefore I can only say, as I used to hear him say, 
that it seemed to be enveloped in doubt and dark- 
ness. But sa for him, whose life was so good and 
useful, his memory will not moulder with his ashes; 
and when time shall have assnaged the anguish 
caused by this blow, he will be appreciated at his 
true value. Then it will be found, as our friend 
Abbot has wisely sald, that he was one of the best 
and most promising young men of histime. Webid 
him farewell with feelings of sorrow, but at the same 
time with feelings of pride and satisfaction. We are 
glad that he lived so well. Though he has departed 
young, he has Illustrated that excellent pencils that 
“the life ia long which answers right's best end.“ He 
did his duty, improved hla ability and opportanities to 
the best of his power, was always faithful to his own 
convictions of right and duty; and he leaves after him 
the Immortality of a good name and the Influence 
of a pure and upright example. 

Mr, Abbot then said: “If Mr. Gannett is in the 
room, will he not please say a few words?“ 


Mr. Gannett then came forward, and, standing by 
the casket, spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


I cannot speak, friends, as one who knew this man, 
I never knew him save as we know a hundred men. 
I knew him through others; I knew him by his 
cheerful, pleasant greeting once or twice. At the 
death of many, those who speak In praise of the de- 
r the things that they be- 

eved. Here to-day I noticed that those who spoke 
in praise have spoken of the things he did not believe, 
not slightly, but dwelling on them. I cannot help 
thinking that in this respect the Orthodox are right. 
It is not what a man does not believe, but what he 
does believe, that makes him great, that gives him 
force; and it is not because thia man did not believe 
in God, did not belleve in immortality, but because 
he did belleve in truth, because he did believe in 
right, because he did believe in ness, without 
those arguments which most men thifik are the basis 
of faith, that we now honor him. He hada mighty 
faith, but of that kind which made him go and do 
the goodness which he did not believe in. It le be- 
cause of this that this man was great, and that you 
business men have stop your business to come 
here at thie hour of the 1 5 Let every man be true 
to himself,—eo he would have said; and, therefore, 
as I cannot speak as one who knows him, to me it 
seems most natural, standing here by his side, to 
simply close my eyes and open my thoughts, and, 
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forgetting ourselves, to remember that great Life in 
which we live and die, and which we may call the 
Father, or call the Unknown, and it makes no matter 
wha 
God of the many names or of the no name! We 
face thee; we stand here, and the touch, and the 
aight, and the stillness of this friend make ue feel 
that we are children on the beach of a mighty ocean; 
and we gaze out, and see not where it goes. And 
then we remember that behind us le the other ocean, 
and we came over it and we know not whither it 
atretches, and we round our ignorance and our 
knowledge by saying, life. But while we claim it 
and move our hands, and move our lips, and think 
our thoughts, O God, we know not what it is, what 
we are, what Thou art; we don’t know what we shall 
be, and yet we trust. We have that trust, even when 
we cannot put our trust In words or thoughts. We 
have this thing in us which makes us do the right 
against the men who do the wrong, against the ways 
that would serve us best,—this thing in us that makes 
us do what je right, live out unselfish lives, be pure, 
be helpful, be strong and cheerful under burdens, 
We think, indeed, we are trusting to goodness when 
we are so loyal to it,—that our loyalty bespeaks a 
deeper faith than our words can frame, a deeper faith 
than our lips can state in ent. Father, we 
thank Thee with all our souls that there are men 
who, as they live, and as the days and years go by, 
deepen our faith in right, despen our trust in good- 
ness; and this very day is brighter and softer because 
our friend has been in the days before, To-morrow, 
with all its darkness to aome, will be the brighter be- 
cause of what la left behind to-day, and because this 
has been s day of sunlight to cheer-and help in its 
going And so we thank Thee, O our Life, that 
this little life has bequeathed ua trust and an example 
that shames us out of Impureness—shames us into un- 
selfishness and 1 mreness, and makes us try to 
de like Thee. Father, in our doubt, we thy children 
cry to the deepest and 1 thing in ourselves, 
and some of us call that deepest and highest thing 
goodness, and, standing here, by one who has lived it, 
we feel ilke bending ourselves before that altar of 
Life and trying in our simple way, and as private 
men or private women, to live, broadening our little 
path as he did, not for the simple self, but for the 
prentar self of our town, our people, and our age. 
elp us (shall we say?) as he has helped us; and we 
earnestly wish that we may go out, and, findin 
the day glad to us, use it truly, loyally, and sera ol 
fishly, And in thie faith which is greater than our 
thought, in this trust which our minds do not pretend 
to face, in this trust, and in this loyalty, we would go 
out and be again what he has ceased to be, a life to 
help, the pleasant greeting, the one who stands on 
the helpful side, and we would work heartily to fill 
the gap that he has made. Help us, if Thou helpest 
men and women, and let his force gointo us, if that 
may ever be. We know not what we say, and yet, O 
we know that life and all the sources of life are 
infinite. We don’t know anything we can say of 
So, Father, we leave him as we leave ourselves 
to Thee. We know what he thought; we know not 
what he thinks, We know what he was; we know 
not what he is. O God, the deeper thought is, we 
know not what he was; we know not what we are. 
But through Thee, who art the life of this blue day, 
who art the very stillness of his face, who art the 
Me thought within our thonght, we leave it all, 
giving Thee noname, giving our own faith no name, 
but saying that we are children before Thee, and 
trust Thee utterly. : 
The services were then concluded with singing this 
parting hymn ;— 
BENEDICTION. 


Part in peace—with deep thankegiving, 
Rendering, as we homeward tread, 

G acious service to the living, 
Tranquil memory to the dead! 


The friends present were given an opportunity to 
take a last look u the remains of Mr, Ranney; 
after which the casket waa closed, and the body, ac- 
companied by friends, conveyed to the Fitchburg 
Rallroad station, to be taken to Ashfield, Massachu- 
setts, where it was interred. 


THE POPE'S SUCCESSOR. 


For nearly a thousand years the Roman Pontiff 
was chosen by the suffrages of the civic magistrates, 
the people, and the c of Rome, in whom alone 
the elective franchise had become vested. It is true 
that their choice was not always a free one, the tur- 
bulent barons of the Eternal City of the neighboring 
towns often dictating to the voters or corrupting 
them, and, from the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the emperors of Germany seeking to control the 
election. It was, doubtless, with the view of de- 
stroying the influence of the imperial party in future 
Papal elections that Hildebrand prevailed upon 
Nicholas II. to issue, in 1059, his memorable bull 
conferring the franchise upon the Cardinals exelu- 
clasively, by whom it has ever since been exercised, 
As more than three-fourths of the Sacred College are 
Italians, thelr choice is apt to fall on one of their 
coun en; and, in point of fact, it is now more 
than three centuries since any other than an Italian 
has filled the Papal throne. The Imitation of the 
suffrage to the wearers of the red hat has, however, 
been regarded by some Catholics with disfavor, and 
not long since a society was formed in Italy with the 
avowed purpose of ‘‘vindicating the rights of Christ- 
ians generally, and the Romans particularly, in elect- 
ing the next Pope.” Only a few weeks aince it was 
announced that Plus IX. ed the members of 
this society as having inc the greater excommu- 
nication, a peculiarly severe form of ecclesiastical 
censure reserved by the Pontiff for extreme emergen- 
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cies, But the efforts of the innovators would seem, 
from a telegram received yesterday from Rome, not 
to have been without Influence on the Sacred College 
itself, for a convocation of Cardinals le now holding 
in Rome with the view of ascertaining the feasibility 
of introducing certain modifications in the system of 
election, so that the electors may exercise full liberty 
when a successor to Plus IX. is to be chosen. Of 
course the Cardinals will always retain the franchise, 
and it will never be reatri again to the Roman 
community; but the agitation may bring about the 
choice of a Spaniard, an Austrian, or a Frenchman at 
the next Papal election.— V. F. Sun. 


Hoeirg. 


BRALPH H. RANNEY: 
OCTOBER 29, 1878. 


And whither now, O truant friend,—who loft, 

Ere we surmised thou hadat the thought, to sail 

Alone thy bark for realms unseen—bereft 

Us ere sad hearts surprised could lisp farewell, 

Or whisper cheer,—ab, whither now prevall 

Thy feet? Thou wilt not turn and glibly tell 

The mystery to ears of mortal clay? 

We ask it not. But we will follow thee 

With pure affection’s light, for well we may 

Indulge prophetic love, thus much to see: 

Roam where thou wilt through the far universe, 

Thou canst not fail meet souls who will rehearse, 
Each unto each, the story of thy worth. 
Press on—we give thee joy of thy new birth. 


Srpyey H. Mouse, 
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LEDO O 0. nroe Street: J. T. FEET, 
— All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office. z 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wiso, is msible for n in ite column: 
except for or her own Individual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 

TO VOLUNTARY OCONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
oles desired. Unused Manuscripta not returned. 


PRANOI ELLINGWOODABBOT,. . . . Editor. 
Ooravius BROOES FROTHINGHAM, WILLIAM J. POTTER, 
Wiesland), DAYID H. Cr Ax, Mas. ELIZABETA 
HoLVvOAEA (England), Davi H. CLARE . ELIZA 
Cany Stanton, Editorial Contributors. ` 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3,20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on Its mail-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to Inerense lts cir- 
culation among their acqualntances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
represents, 

— — Oo — 
Bow SHALL WE KEEP SUNDAY t. 


A Convention on the Sunday-Observance Question 
is to be held under the auspices of the Free Religious 
Association in Boston, at Beethoven Hall, on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 15, throngh the day and evening. The 
various aspects of the question—Scriptural, histori- 
cal, legal, educational, and sanitary—will be dis- 
cussed in essays and addreases by able speakers, 
The newly awakened interest in the subject, it is 
expected, will call out a large meeting. For farther 
particulars see the Boston dally papers. x 

Wa. J. POTTER, Secretary. 
— M 


THE FUNERAL of Mr. Ranney has been very faith- 
fully reported for our readers, that here, In THE Ix- 
DEX he loved so well and seryed ao unselfishly, there 
may be a modest monument to his memory. But, 
alas, set beside the simple recollection of the man, 
how trivial all the tributes seem! After the brief 
rehearsal of what words can utter, comes that which 
is unatterable—the long separation, the long remem- 
brance, the long, long pain. But it is Nature's kind 


provision that 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


A PUBLIC MEETING was held at the Paine Memo- 
rial building last Sunday forenoon, as a farewell tes- 
timony to the character and services of Ralph H. 
Ranney. There was a full audience, which man- 
tested the deepest sympathy with the occasion. Mr. 
Seaver presided, and addresses were made by Messrs. 
Verity, King, Davies, Stevens, Bradford, Abbot, 
Burke, Seaver, and Mendum. The following resolu- 
tions were read and silently adopted by the meeting: 

Waeress, We have met in Investigator Hall to 
pay our parting tribute of reapect and friendship for 
the life and memory of a most worthy and lamented 
friend and associate, and to aympathize with bis af- 
flicted family and relatives in thelr sudden and pain- 
ful bereavement: therefore 

Resolved, That, while we deplore the loss of one 
whose social qualities, whose kindness of heart, 
whose high sense of honor, and whose love of trath 
made him a dear and valued personal friend, we also 

the fact that his love of justice, hia hatred 
of wrong and oppression, rendering him ever active 
and self-sacrificing In what he eved to be right, 
— him to be regarded as a devoted friend of hu- 
manity. 


Resolved, That we sincerely and affectionately . 


sympathize with the bereaved relatives of the de- 
ceased, and cherish the hope that the tender rd 
in which hie many virtues and his memory are held 
by hia friends may tend, to soften the effect of the 
blow by which they have been ao panray affilcted. 

Resolved, That in the death of R. H. Ranney, we 
mourn the loss of one whose rare intellectual endow- 
mente and great moral worth entitle him to the full 
measure of esteem in which he was held by all who 
knew him. 

Resolved, That his able, faithful, and perseverin 
efforts as a defender of religions liberty, univers 
mental freedom, and equal rights for all, were wor- 
thy of the highest commendation, and proved the In- 
herent nobility of a mind controlled and governed by 
genuine liberal principles. ‘ 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be 
- transmitted to the family of our deceased friend and 
associate, and published in the Investigator, THE IN- 
DEX, and the New Age. 


RALPH H. BANNEY. 


A week ago, the mortal remains of one of the beat 
men of thia generation were laid tenderly and with 
tears in their last resting-place. The respect and re- 
gret of ail who knew him in any degree, and the rev- 
erence, love, and profound grief of all who knew him 
well, are his living monument to-day, and testify 
how deep an impress his gentle, unassuming, and ex- 
quisitely beautiful character has left behind it. His 
bereaved family and relatives have at least the con- 
soletion of a universal and spontaneous tribute to his 
worth such as is seldom accorded to one so young. 

If Mr. Ranney had been merely a private citizen, 
there would be an impropriety in public manifesta- 
tions on thia sad occasion. But he was more than 
that. Never did any one devote himself more un- 
selfishly to a public cause, or labor for it more effi- 
ciently and usefully, or give more brilliant promise of 
signal service to it In the future. The advancement 
of all that was true and liberal] in thought, all that 


was beneficent in action, all that was just and equal’ 


and pure in public affairs, was to him a supreme 
object, enlisting a stronger interest and effort on his 
part than anything that concerned himself alone. 
Especially did he take up the cause of State Secular- 
ization with rare unselfishness and devotion, not be- 
cause he enjoyed it (for he far more enjoyed the 
world of apeculative thought and inquiry), but be- 
cause he comprehended and felt the profound impor- 
tance of this cause, recognized the high duty it Im- 
poses, and resolved in hie unpretending and con- 
acientious way to discharge this duty to the utter- 
most. Unavoldably conspicuous as he was becom- 
ing in this field of action, probably no one but myself 
knew how completely and entirely he was impelled 
to such exertions by a naked sense of duty, His 
tastes were all in another direction; but the remark- 
able clearness of his intellect and the grand strength 
of his moral nature made him faithfal to obligations 
unfelt or unregarded by so many others. There is at 
least one left behind him who knew what a hero he 
was in secret, and who to the last hour of life will 
pay him such reverence as the hero alone com- 
manda. „ 
Ralph H. Ranney was born in Ashfield, a little 
country town In Western Massachusetts, on the six- 
teenth of March, 1845. From 1846 to 1849, he lived 
with his parents in Boston. His mother died while 
be was still a child; his father, Mr. Henry S. Ran- 
ney, now left childless, is one of the most respected 
citizens of Ashfield. Ralph enjoyed such educational 
advantages as were afforded by the public school and 
academy of his native town, together with several 
months of {nstruction at Eastman’s Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he probably acquired his 
unusually delicate and beautiful handwriting. He 
enlisted as a private in Company F of the 34th Reg- 
iment, Massachusetts Infantry, on July 11, 1862, at 
the age of seventeen. His father endeayored to dis- 
auade him from this step on account of hie rather 
frall health and immaturity; but, though possessing 
little of the spirit of mere adventure, he persisted, 
“arguing that it was a service to be done by some 
one, and, his life being worth no more than others, 
he could not conscientiously leave it for others to do 
the duty that belonged to him.“ In those words of 
quiet heroism, how the spirit of the boy foreshadowed 
the spirit of the man I knew! He served with honor 
till the end of the war, being engaged in the follow- 
Ing actions: Ripon, Va., October 18, 1863; New 
Market, May 15, 1864; Piedmont, June 5, 1864; 
Lynchburg, June 18, 1864; Opequan, September 10, 
1864; Fisher's Hill, September 22, 1864; Stickney’s 
Farm, October 13, 1864; Hatcher’s Run, March 31 
and April 1, 1865; Fort Gregg, April 2, 1865. He 
was twice wounded, being shot through the arm and 
again through the hand, on June 18 and October 13, 
1864; and at the time of his death he was on the 
Pension Rolls for disability incurred in the service. 
He was present at Appomattox Court House when 
General Lee surrendered to General Grant, and 
picked up and brought home a bit of the apple-tree 
under which that famous surrender was made. But 
do modest was he that only now and then, in later 
years, did he make a casual allusion to bis long and 
honorable service in the army; these facts, indeed, I 
have learned chiefly from his sorrowing but justly 
proud father since his death. From Near Wood- 
stock, Va., May 27, 1864,"" he wrote to a beloved sia- 
ter, whose early death ten years later he deeply 
mourned: ‘'Life is sweet to all, but not too good to 
yield in such a cause.“ Sweet as life was to his sun- 
ny and serene nature, it was all spent In the cause of 
humanity, from the day when he took up arms in de- 


fence of political liberty to the day when, in defence 
of the atill more sacred liberty of the soul,— 


“Ho, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the wayside fell and perished, 
Wonary with the march of life.” 


On the conclusion of the war Mr. Ranney went 
into business. For several years past he has been 
in the service of a respectable business firm in Bos- 
ton, by whom he was held in the highest esteem for 
fidelity and integrity. In 1867, he was most happily 
married to a lady In every way worthy of him; and he 
was devotedly fond of his home, with his two little 
children, a girl and boy. Although a most faithful 
and efficient business man, his whole heart was in 
something larger and higher than money-making ; and 
he was singularly independent and fearless as to In- 
curring odium by his pronounced, uncompromising 
radicalism. No trimmer, no time-server, no skulker 
behind bushes, was Ralph H. Ranney. He never 
shrank from any necessary publicity, though there 
never was a man who coveted or sought it less; he 
was ready to run all risks on behalf of truth and fres- 
dom. But there was not a tinge of egotism or con- 
ceit in his character—not a particle of that preten- 
tious self-consciousness which mars the work of so 
many real reformers. Everywhere and always, he 
was the same cheerful, modest, Intelligent, intrepid, 
keen, and transparently sincere thinker; he won the 
hearts even of his opponents in debate; and the utter 
kindliness of his spirit made even the boldest of his 
atatements inoffensive to those who might otherwise 
have been shocked.“ Some of the sincerest mourn- 
ers for him now are persons of unquestioned Ortho- 
doxy. His genial presence and winning personality 
disarmed all prejudice, and made him what it would 
be fatal praise to affirm of almost any other—a man 
without an enemy. 

About the middle of last month he was attacked 
with pleurisy, suffering great pain. In order to se- 
cure for him the best possible treatment, he was re- 
moved to the Boston City Hospital on October 29. 
The removal was effected safely, and Mr. Ranney 
cheerfully expressed satisfaction with his surround- 
ings and attendance there; but about eleven o’clock 
the same evening be suddenly threw up his hands, 
and expired. It is doubtful whether he knew his 
own danger; but it ls certain that he was tranquil in 
mind to the last, 

Five or aix years ago, Mr. Ranney took a very 
active part in establishing a new freethought society 
in Ashfield, which flourished so long as he remained 
à resident of that place. Very early he became in- 
terested in THE INDEX, and also in the Free Relig- 
fous Association. In June, 1873, he was elected a 
Director of the Index Association, and in November 
of the same year ite Treasurer; and he discharged all 
his duties with more than fidelity, giving anaparingly 
hie time, energy, and labor to make it successful in 
ita great work. From the beginning he took the 
deepest interest in the Liberal League movement, 
was one of the most active in starting the Boston 
Liberal League, and, as member of Its Executive 
Committee, did the work of twenty, in the winter of 
1878—1874, in bringing before the Massachusetts 
Legislature the subject of church taxation. It is safe 
to say that the powerful agitation of that winter, of 
which the final results have not yet been reached, 
but which has accomplished far more already than is 
apparent on the surface of things, would have been 
impossible without Mr Ranney’s indefatigable exer- 
tions. There seemed to be no limit to hia self-sacri- 
flelng devotion to the cause of public justice in mat- 
ters of religion. The Centennial Congress of Lib- 
erals, and the National Liberal League which it or- 
ganized, commanded his profoundeat Interest at the 
time; and, having reluctantly consented to accept 
the prominent position of Secretary to the new 
League, he carried into tte work all the energy and 
efficiency of his character. No one else, perhaps, 
can fully appreciate the losa which the National Lib- 
eral League suffers by his untimely death, for no one 
else was fully aware of the extent, power, and value 
of his services, There was in him a marvellous sa- 
gacity, fertility of resources, vigor of will, energy in 
execution, and withal scrapulousness and honorable- 
ness in the use of means, which rendered him one of 
the most admirable of executive officers, and could 
pot have failed to render him a man of marked and 
extraordinary usefulness in the great work of the fut- 
ure. Alas, who can tell the story of his worth, or 
unfold the greatness of the loss which hia death in- 
flicts on the cause he loved with euch surpassing 
faithfulness? That task requires an abler pen than 
mine. I can but put on record here, as a tribute due 
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to one of the swestest spirits and noblest characters 
and ablest tollersI have ever known in this great 
cause, my sense of incalculable indebtedness to Ralph 


H. Ranney for all that he was and did. 
F. E. A. 


BELIGIOUS POLITICS. 


It is objected by interested readers of THE INDEX 
and by friends of its editor that ít ia too much de- 
voted to politics, and ie losing sight of the grand alms 
of free religion in the consideration of secondary ob- 
jects. If the charge were wholly true; if TEE INDEX 
lont itself to the discussion of local or incidental le- 
sues In politics to the neglect of fundamental princi- 
ples; or if, In discussing fundamental principles, it 
gave prominence to the political rather than to the 
human aspect of questions, the objection would be 
grave. We have never held it proper or justifiable 
for rellglous teachers, whether through the press or 
from the pulpit, to become partisans or to advocate 
party measures before the mixed companies of read- 
ers or hearers who have a right to expect other 
things, and who desire to forget rather than to re- 
member the difference of opinion that divides them. 
Religious teachers are concerned with religious 
Ideas, and with those only. When such idess are 
clearly involved in political issues, as was the case to 
a large extent with anti-slavery politica in the last 
generation, it la no more their right than their duty 
to indicate the bearing of the principle, always keep- 
ing its demands uppermost. Such cases aries but 
seldom, and when they do ariee require delicate 
treatment. The absolute separation of Church and 
State is a principle that cannot be too rigidly insisted 
on in view of the enormous mischiefs entailed on 
mankind by their union in past times. But the sep- 
aration of Church and State as two distinct organized 
dominions ls a very different thing from the divorce 
of religion from politics. Against such a divorce we 
earnestly protest as deeply injurious to both politics 
and religion. Politics and religion need one another. 
Politics need religion to save them from becoming 
petty, mean, partisan, inhuman. Religion needs pol- 
itics to save it from becoming visionary, speculative, 
and useless. With us the religious issue In polltics is 
more sharply drawn than anywhere else, 

We live in a republic, the successful working 
whereof depends on the absolute non-interference of 
instituted religion with the movements of the pop- 
ular mind and will. That sectarianism, dogmatism, 
ecclesiaaticiam, denominstlonallem should be kept 
out of politics is of prime importance. Neither Ro- 
manism nor Protestantism, nelther Christianity nor 
Buddhism, neither thelem, athelam, nor panthelam, 
as such, has any claim to influence over political af- 
fairs. For, there being no established Church, no 
publicly or formally ratified faith, it is sheer imperti- 
mence for any faith to impose its reatrictiona on the 
minds of the people. Any assumption of that kind 
must be resisted vehemently, and to the last gasp. 

It is not discerned, we sabmit, with perfect clear- 
ness, save by the few, that such an assumption follows 
necessarily from the claim of any religion to be di- 
vinely revealed. A divinely revealed religion must, 
in the nature of the case, be supreme over merely 
human laws and regalations. The hierarchy which 
God has himself ordained claims temporal powers as 
a matter of course, The nartare of children, the ed- 
neation of youth, the marriage of adults, the enact- 
ments for the order and peace of society, the re- 
etraint of violence, the punishment of crime, come 
strictly within its province, Belng providentlally ap- 
pointed for the administration of human affairs, it 
cannot decline to undertake it, cannot be patient un- 
der attempts to take such sdministration out of its 
control. The Book that is the Word of God,“ if 
there be such a book, ought to be read in families, in 
schools, in hotels, in saloons, and cabins of steam- 
boats; in short, wherever reading lə done; all other 
literature ought to be judged by it, and remanded to 
an inferior place. The champions of the Bible in 
the schools are consistent with their fundamen- 
tal principle, and more than consistent with it; 
their extremest demand la justified by thelr first as- 
sumption. It may be very true that a large majority 
of the professed bellevers in the divine revelation do 
not feel the force of the assumption, yleld their 
ground onder the pressure of superficial arguments, 
consult policy, good feeling, convenience, easy-going 
compliance, and slide into positions quite irreconcila- 
ble with their avowed faith. This only proves their 
infidelity, The leaders, more wary, less under the 
influence of social feeling, clearer of perception, and 
more resolute of will, cling to their purpose and see 
in the facile compliance of their constituencies with 


popular secularism a preparation for the exercise of 
their own diplomatic arta when the time to employ 
them shall have arrived. Their best material will be 
farnished by these soft-headed, soft-hearted multi- 
tudes, who never go to the bottom of their own 
minds, never understand the requirements of their 
own systems, but are pliable to the strongest touch 
of any party. It certainly does look on the sur- 
face as if our national polities had little to fear from 
ecclesiastical or sectarian intervention. Yet they 
may have everything to fear; this apparent harmless- 
ness may be one symptom of a subtle danger lying 
deeper than the eye perceives. So long as the claim 
of Christianity to be the one divinely revealed and 
providentially instituted religion is maintained; so 
long as it is maintained in good faith by any consid- 
erable number of influential people (as certainly we 
are compelled to belleve or else to set down as insin- 
cere and hypocritical the professiona of a large num- 
ber of most estimable and honorable men), so long 
the danger of political intrigue and Interference will 
exist. Hence the attitude so much criticised of THE 
InpEx. Hence the position taken by free religion, 
which asserts the equal rights of all religions and de- 
manda the unconditional surrender of Christianity as 
well as of Judaism or Mohammedanism to the genius 
of humanity, Until that surrender is made It will be 
the duty of free religion and of THE INDEX, as one 
of its organs, to meet the adversary on hie own 
ground; if that ground fa political, to follow him 
there, and make use of all Ita advantage by appealing 
to patriotism, public spirit, the popular sensitiveness 
against tyranny, the popular passion for liberty. If 
more perceived the essential incongruity between a 
revealed religion and republican Institutlons, the con- 
flict would be more quietly fought and sooner ended, 
: 0. B. F. 


CURBENT EVENTS, 
BY R, C. 


Inasmuch as the result of the Presidential contest 
will be known to our readers before this paragraph 
can be read by them, It is hardly worth while to 
d in speculations with to it. As we write, 
both parties appear to be equally confident of success, 
and as both give equally good reasons for their confi- 
dence, it is probable that the electoral vote will be 
pretty evenly divided between them. We see no rea- 
son, therefore, for modifying the calculation of prob- 
abilities given a few weeks ago. Whatever be the 
ultimate result of the election, however, we may 
safely predict that it will be neither quite so good nor 
al er so bad as some persons * 4 upon the 
one hand or dread upon the other. o fully believe 
that the next administration—whether that of Mr. 
Hayes or Mr. Tilden—will be an Improvement upon 
the present. We do not belleve it succeed in es- 
tablishing absolute peace at the South, nor that it 
will create a new rebellion there. We do not belleve 
it will permanently establish a system of civil-service 
reform, but shall be satisfied if it avoid the grave 
mistakes of Grant’s tration, and tlate 
measures of reform to be perfected by its successors. 
We do not believe that without the cordial support of 
the thoughtful and honeat men of both parties—in- 
cluding their decided criticlam, when necessary—it 
will be able to preserve the honor of the country dur- 
ing its p toward the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The next President is likely to have opportu- 
nities for achieving an unusually brilliant reputation, 
or for doing a great deal of mischief, Party difficul- 
ties, however, whoever may be elected, will probably 

revent the former, and we are willing to trust either 

Iden or Hayes to confront the latter. 


We dislike 3 to find fault with or to dif- 
fer from aman so universally respected as the poet 
Whittier; but when he chooses to write a political 
letter he must Ny to be judged as a politician and 
not as a post. a sent, last week, a letter to the 
Boston Journal, advocating the election of ex-Gov- 
ernor Olaflin as Congressman from Massachusetts, 
The letter is very eulogistic, and affirme that Claflin 
all the qualifications necessary to-day in a 
member of 8 Now, as matter of fact, Mr. 
Claflin, about six months ago, gave an elaborate 
statement of hie views upon financial questions. 
Some of these were such as would do discredit to the 
merent in finance, and showed unmistakably that 
Mr. Claflin had no adequate knowledge of his sub- 
ject. 23 — tor obita recently, how- 
ever, he hastened to write a letter axpreeaing 
ment with the Cincinnati Platform on this Ho sng 
and fa resumption at or before the date alread 
fixed by Congress. Without doubt the financi 
question is the moat Important question, as regards 
national honor and commercial prosperity, with 
which the next Congress will deal, and men who can 
flop about on this question with the ease of Governor 
Claflin are the most unsafe men possible to be sent 
to Co at the present time. Nearly all that 
Whittier says in his praise may be correct, but may 
nevertheless have very little to do with his possible 
excellence as a Congressman. We have. gone far be- 
yond the days when philanthropic zeal and honesty 
of purpose made a good politician. Intellectual clear- 
ness ia now a primary requisite, and that, with ref- 
erence to one most important subject, at least, Mr. 
Claflin has not got. 


The several communications upon the negro ques- 

hon in the ee ae Li meng are interest- 

rom more one t w; but we hardly 
feel called upon to offer any extended comment upon 
them, The article of W. J. P.“ does not, in our 
opinion, render any modification of state- 

ts u the subject in numbers. The 
principa] portion of the article is written upon ths 
theory that we do not belleve in negro suffrage, or at 
least think it has proved a failure in the South.“ As 
this supposition ia entirely incorrect, W. J. P.,“ so 
far as we are concerned, has been arguing against a 
man of straw, The ballot was given to the negro as 
a weapon of defence, and as such was successfully 
employed. The negro now needs instruction in its 
use as an instrument of civilization, and this instruc- 
ton (bad enough, at times, as it is likely to be) we 
belleve can be given better by the men with whom he 
into be associated for generations to come than by 
Northern adventurers who make use of him for their 
own gain. The wisdom of the ori measures of 
reconstruction and the question unqualified suf- 
frage are not now under discussion. We are content 
to Argue from existing facta alone. We observe that 
W. J. P.,“ in his last paragraph, supposes the ex- 
istance of persons whose humane f 
gro "firat and chiefly expresses itself” by calling him 
a lot of hard names, and then handing him over as 
an incorrigible barbarian to the keeping of his old 
master.” We have never met with any one coming 
under this description, but trust that if W. J, P. 
finds one he will go after him at once with a — 
stick, for we are sure he must be an unmitign! 

6 deserving of all the chastisament that 
W. J. P.” may choose to give him. 

In connection with this South Carolina question, 
we feel compelled to refer to a passage in a com- 
munication from W. E. Lukens, in the last INDEX, 
in which we are referred to as one whose 88 
tions are on the side of the oppressor.” We can 
assure the writer that he is thoroughly in error in his 
supposition. We are not acquainted with him, but 
we are ectly willing to match our record agains 
his as ‘‘an humble soldierin that long moral conflict,’’ 
etc. Mr. Lukens should learn that the moral con- 
ñict” referred to came to an end some time ago, and 
that the negro question to-day Is one of expediency 
strictly; one, moreover, with reference to which men 
of equally excellent philanthropic Impulses may hon- 
estly and diametrically differ. As matter of fact, 
the Southern negro is to-day enjoying the greatest 

roportion of the advantages resulting from ‘‘life, 
iberty, and the pursuit of tappia” in those 
States in which he Is either ruled by or is sharing the 
vernment with the white man, and not in those 
tates In which‘ he is now or has been recently in full 
control. Nearly all reports of outrage and murder 
come frèm States In which the n is ruler. The 
welfare of the negro, as well as of the white, la at 
the bottom of our desire for the election of Wade 
Hampton. We believe that this would soonest teach 
the negro the lesson which he must learn at last,— 
that codperation with the white man is better for 
both races than a continuance of the present dis- 
astrous warfare between them. 


Baptist ministers are a funny people. At thelr 
regular meeting in Boston, last week, they discussed 
the question, “Do the Scriptures teach that there 
will be two resurrections, distinct in time; the first of 
the righteous, and the second of the wicked?” U 
this important question it appears that a decided divi- 
sion of opinion exists; a majority of the Baptist 
ministers of this country belleving in one resurrec- 
tion, while a majority of those of England, including 
Mr. Spurgeon, believe in two resu ons, Now, 
according to Baptist logic, the Scriptures are intend: 
for the guidance of unlearned men, and thia resur- 
rection question, therefore, must be pany decided 
by Scripture passages. Difference of opinion can 
hardly be explained except by reference to the per- 
versity and consequent sinfulness of men. One- 
half of the whole number of Baptist ministers are 
therefore unconverted sinners, who certalnly should 
not be allowed to preach. Will some Baptist paper 
please tell us whether this reasoning be correct or not? 


The Committee of the Congregational Association 
of New York and Brooklyn, appointed last April to 
coéperate in bringing evidence before the Commis- 
sion provided for by the Advisory Council called by 
Plymouth Church, reported, last week, that after 
more than six months’ opportunity to speak, and af- 
ter the most t and 17 entreaty that every 
one would speek who had anything to say against 
Mr. Beecher, no one had seen fit to respond’’—all of 
which, we may add, is precisely the result anticipated 
and predicted when the Commission was appointed. 
But every one we are sure did not anticipate the ac- 
tion of the Congregational Association upon receiv- 
Ing the above report, which was to adopt unani- 
mously a resolution declaring that “WHEREAS, The 

g report indicates that there is no substantial 
und for belie in the guilt of Mr. Beecher, 
therefore be it Resolved, That we do as an association 
regard our brother as worthy of our confidence and 
love, and * to him our sympathy in the severe 
trial through which he has passed.“ The sult of 
Moulton against Beecher has just been postponed for 
twenty days to allow Mr. Beecher to file an answer to 
Moulton's amended complaint. 


The Spiritualists are haying a hard time. In Lon- 
don Dr. Slade has been sentenced to the work-houss 
MS AY t, after a trial of unusual interest, during 
which his most important tricks were performed in 
open court by Mr. Maskelyne, a noted juggler. In 
Boston, the Herald has actually driven from the city 
a Mrs. Bennett, who was becoming known as a most 


for the ne- 
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wonderful ‘‘materializer,’’ and whose deceptions 
were fully exposed by that paper, It has followed 
up ita defeat of Mrs. Bennett by a very damaging at- 
tack upon a Mrs, Hardy, another worker in ‘‘materi- 
alizatlons, who has been visited and approved by 
many well-known men,—Gerald Massey and others. 
And last Saturday evening a Mr. Bishop gave a lect- 
ure in Music Hall, during which he performed suc- 
cessfully (al watched by Oliver Wendell 
Honea the Rev. Rufus Ellis, and Professor Hors- 


Eastern difficulties are no nearer a solution ap- 
ro than when we last referred to them. Pend - 
ng the troublesome negotiations for an armistice, 
Turkey renewed her attacks upon the Servian army 
and fortifications, with such success that at the 
æd of a few days’ fighting it was evident that no 
Servian army or fortification could possibly prevent 
the entire subjugation of the country. At this stage, 
however, Russia suddenly renewed her demand that 
Turkey consent to a six weeks“ armistice, adding the 
threat that unless consent be given in forty-eight 
hours diplomatic relations between Turkey and Rus- 
sia should cease, this meant Immediate war, 
2 decided to accept; and the various powers, 
with the exception of Germany, have appointed com- 
missions to decide upon the positions to be occupied 
by the contending forces during the armistice. As 
we write, however,-a report is published stating that 
the Russian commission requires all the Turkish 
forces in Servia to retire to the frontier during the 
armistice. If this be true, it is not at all probable 
that Turkey can assent to the requirement, and a 
declaration of war between Turkey and Russia will 
follow, Indeed, some reports are to the effect that 
—— has at last determined upon war at all 
hazards, 


* * 
Cammunita lions. 
„HRK FAMILY BANK: 
FITS RELATIONS TO THE LABOR QUESTION.” 


EDITOR or THE INDEX:— 

In your issue of Sept. Tth was an article, under the 
above title, which involves so deeply and disastrously 
the welfare of working people that I am moved to 
sok of you brief space to reply. The writer said :— 

The wages people are now asking for legislation 
in a communisti¢ direction; In effect, that the gen- 
Graz court should take capital to send extent out of 
the control of individuals and corporations fgr thelr 
special benefit... . The laborera are too much taxed 
as it is. They are mostly men and women with 
hopes, and cannot afford to have my infringement of 
individual liberty or of the rights of property. It is 
for their interest to cultivate and encourage rather 
than pillage the rich.“ 

8 writer (whom I take to be Hon, Elizur 
Wright) is mistaken in supposing that, in a compul- 
sory legislative sense, the tendency of labor reformers 
is communistie“; that we are disposed to pillage 
the rich,“ or in any other way to invade the rights 
of property.“ While I grant that there is some 
ground for his assertion, if he had in view eight and 
ten-hour law schemes uated taxation, govern- 
ment-workshopiem, and the greenback delusion, still 
those merely transient phases of the agitation shqnid 
not blind a clear-seeing writer to the main demand 
of labor reform,—opportunity and reciprocity. Mr. 
Wright has but to turn the pages of P. J. Proudhon, 
John Ruskin, Josiah Warren, William B. Greene, 
J. K, Ingalls, or other intelligent exponents of labor- 
reform thought, to find the interference policy, com- 
munism' as he understands it, utterly rejected; and 
that all we ask of government is not to obstruct the 
path of productive enterprise; that, in Daniel Web- 
ster’s phrase, it will protect persons and property 
from invasion,”’ 

But, in order to effectually protect persons and 

perty from invasion,” government must apply the 
Bab ale idea to banks and landlords as well as to 
custom houses; it must not only cease to sanction 
tariff frauds, but also usury, rent, property in land, 
compulsive taxation, majority rule, and every other 
means of speculative increase or intrusive dictation, 
Since no political economist pretends to deny that 
labor Is the source of wealth and the only true baals 
of exchange; and since, as John Stuart Mill says, 
„The essential principle on which private property is 
based is to assure to all persons what they have pro- 
duced by their labor,“ those only who opposa Bpecu- 
lative increase in all forma truly daton ‘the rights 
of property.“ Iam surprised that Elizur Wright, a 
bright-minded Abolitionist, can suppose that the old 
communistic dogma, ‘‘what the law makes property 
ie property, is any more defensible when applied to 
U lative profits than when it was used by Henry 
Gay to defend negro slavery. Closer study of the 
labor question will disclose to him the fact that, in 
the field of essential equity, labor reformers are 
almost alone in asserting the rights of property“; 
that is, the right of labor to Its earnings. 

Mr. Wright has written much to show that the old 
life Insurance system has outlived its usefulness; 
but he falla to see that, while his family bank“ die- 
cards some abuses, It is an effort to popularize and 
perpetuate the worst feature of the old system, the 
greatest extant fraud on labor usury. He says in his 
Circular,“ a portion of which you reprinted, it is to 
be ‘‘the bank of the laborers,” “ savings bank with a 
life insurance function.“ How presuming it is to 
call this “the laborer’s bank“ may be seen in the 
fact that Prondhon’s ‘‘Bank of Exchange,“ Greene’s 
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„Mutual Bank,“ Warren’s Time Bank,” all the 
banks ever proposed by clear-headed labor reformers, 
discard usury, were enge ested by the belief that in- 
terest on money is robbery, and that any laborer“ 
who takes usury thereby helps his worat enemy to 
invade and destroy his own class, Mr. Wright can- 
not be aware of how grave an imposition his bank,“ 
as a bank, is on working people. He proposes to 
give capital systematic and perpetual power to plun- 
der its own well-beloved nt, labor. 

But, not to mention the incidental aid and com- 
fort“ which his bank gives to the specie-basis“ 
fraud and the compulsory-marriage feud, its ‘life in- 
surance function” is the chief cat hidden in this 
1 meal, ane old =e 9 
system ely resta on a 2 wager-laying, gam- 
bling procesa To which those who “‘put uP the most 
money win the fewest and smallest prizes. To make 
money ont of life insurance you must die early and 
die often, But.of those not lucky enough to die, the 
number of working people and business men who, by 
stress of hard times,“ have been compelled to sur- 
render their policies, is fearful to contemplate! Com- 
panies have me enormously rich ont of thla one 
extortionate source of income. Notwithstanding the 
many merite of the system, and the opinions of 
many worthy people who still believe in it, ita ten- 
dency to draw capital from productive enterprise and 
concentrate it In citles for speculative purposes, to 
create many offices and officials to be supported by 
“the insured,” and Its disastrous relations to holders 
of “foreclosed” policies, indicate that it has had {ta 
day, and must soon disappear. While I have no de- 
sire to underrate the merita of Mr. Wright’s scheme 
(and his many years’ experience in life insurance ren- 
ders him peculiarly capable of a ting improve- 
ments), it seems to me that what he himself, In his 
admirable book, Politics and Mysteries of Life In- 
surance, terms “perfection in theory,“ where „the 
risk of each year, no more and no less, is pald for at 
the beginning, in the course of, or at the end of the 

ear,” en thousand AE agreeing to pay one dol- 
ar each to the family of each deceased member,“ is 
destined to prove Itself, IN not “perfection” in prac- 
tice, vastly superior to the betting, usury method of 
the old Rystem, or of the family bank.” Accumu- 
lating facts tend to show that this codperative method 
immensely reduces the cost of Insurance, leaves cap- 
ital where it ought to be left, in productive business, 
and is abundantly self-supporting and self-perpetuat- 
ing. E. H. HEywoop, 

Sec’y N. E. Labor Reform League. 
PRINCETON, Mass., Oct. 23, 1876. 


na — ut 
WHY I CAST A PROTEST-BALLOT. 


Pissaro, N. J., Oct, N, 1870, 
EDITOR IN DRR: 


Dear Sir, — A correspondent of your paper from 
Utica haa explained why he is a Democrat; another 
from Dover explains why he will vote the Republi- 
can ticket; may I state briefly why I shall cast a pro- 
test-ballot this autumn? 

It ia a fact that at least a —＋ of the intelligent 
men are Republican voters, and the intelligent wom- 
en would be if they could vote. It is equally true 
that from among the Republican ranks have come 
most of those who are earnest for liberty, without re- 
gard to race or color. But the party as a party has 
by reason of success and power become corrupt; and 
seeks retention in power, not to reform, but for the 
love of power, 

A change is needed, as is evident now, and was 
when Greeley was nominated; for the party will not 
reform Itself, and leaves but one course open to those 
who feel the necessity for a change. My fellow IN- 
DEX subscriber from Utica sees the possibility of the 
desired change in Democratic success, and argues 
well; but he forgets that the large mass of the Dem- 
ocrate are wedded to party, and, were he to urge any 
liberal views, he would be read out of the party very 
quickly, And our friend from Dover surely has 
much faith in Ais party, to feel so confident that, aa 
a party, it will aid him in liberal movements, 

he need of the hour fa secularization; and while 
the Democrats may seem to be on our side, they can- 
not be depended on as party men. Neither can we 
depend on the Republicane. I have before me a 
pamphlet—''Politics and the School Question’’—is- 
sued by the Republicans from thelr New York city 
hesd-quarters, which should be a poaitive cure for 
any INDEX liberal who was afflicted with a desire to 
vote that ticket this autumn. It presents the views 
of public men regarding the value and necessity of 
our public schools, and quotes words which read and 
sound well. Grant, Blaine, Noyes, R, B. Hayes, and 
several State Conventions are quoted from, as advo- 
cating ‘‘non-sectarian” schoole, And the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the State of New 
York is quoted as opposed to giving aid to any school 
where “instruction le given peculiar to any church, 
creed, sect, denomination, or religious society’’; and 
the platform of New Jersey Republican Convention 
is quoted, as opposed to any attempts to impair our 
schools, and demanding an amendment to keep the 
schools free from all ecclesiastical or sectarian inter- 
ference,” 

All thie reads finely, and I 2 Imagine our good 
friend C. H. H.“ quite pleased with the pamphlet; 
but let us read other parts of it. 

The Republican National Convention ie quoted as 
favoring an amendment ‘‘forbidd the application 
of any public fund or property for the benefit of any 
schoo! or institution under sectarian control. Hayes 
and Wheeler are quoted as favoring a similar amend- 
ment, each using the expression ‘‘againat all danger 
Saban an control” in urging an amendment to 

end. 

And now we are told of Mr. Blaine’s amendment, 
amended by the Senate Committee (assisted by the 


Christian Amendment people); in which Senate 
amendment is to be found this little sentence: This 
article shall not be construed to prohibit the read 
of the Bible in any school or institution, and it sh 
not have the effect to impair the rights of property al- 
ready vested.” So at last the secret is ont; non- 
sectarian schools“ means schools where evangelical 
teachers can read Protestant Bibles, selecting any 
part they prefer; and to this is added in many places 
er singing of evangelical — x 

te asa, would say; and yet I am 
mistaken if C. H. H” will feel so on second 
thought. This question of an entire separation of 
Church and State must be met, and met squarely; I 
for one prefer to meet it now. While ready to show 
respect for any earnest person, whether evangelical 
or not, I must insist on all schools and public 
being free from anything ‘‘sectarian’’ or “‘ iar to 
any church, creed, or denomination.“ If the Bible 
and religious hymns of the evangelical type are not 
sectarian or peculiar to a church and a creed, as 
these terme are generally used, then I am sadly at 
fault. From out of this slough of double-meaning 
terms, and words and resolutions intended to be lib- 
eral to liberals and evangelical to ev cals, there 
is but one safe way: secularization of the State, and 
that immediately. 

Therefore, though not forgetting the need of re- 
form, which the Democrats promise, and the danger 
of injustice to the colored people which the Republi- 
cans say that they alone can avert, I must confeas 
that I feel the need of secularization more than 
elther; for only the lack of power prevents our 
evangelical friends and our Catholic friends from 
putting an end to all hope of a free secular country. 

Therefore I wil] not vote either for Tilden or for 
Hayes, but cast this my protest-ballot (a printed 
copy of which I send to Sect oa follows: 

“Under existing laws a citizen must elther vote for 
slectors named by some large political party, or virtu- 
ally lose his right to asa‘st in selecting a President. 
Such being the case, and as the only way possible, I 
cast this aa a protest-ballot to express my distrnet of 
the Republican and Democratic parties on the ques- 
tion of the secularization of the State. And I would 
also express the hope that all citizens may be treated 
as equal before the law, without questioning their 
religious beliefs, and this nation become wholly secu- 
lar, and thereby saved from the curse of a State relig- 
ioh whether Christianity or any other.” 

o those who would say, Why throw away your 
vote?” „Why not choose the lesser of two evils ““ 
“Why fly in the face of the majority?“ I borrow 
a sentence from our religious friends, and say: ‘‘One 
with God is a majority.’ 

Yours truly, F. A, ANGELL, 


THE GREATER DANGER. 


EDITOR oF Tux INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—I find in Mr. Frederic’s letter in TR 
INDEX of Oct. 12 an opinion which I have myself 
expressed in private conversation, —that our religious 
liberties are not in so great, at least so immediate, 
danger from Catholics as from Protestants; and that 
the Democratic party is more to be trusted on this 

nestlon than the Republican. It has always been 

ə policy of the Roman Church to demand all it 
thinks there is any chance of getting, but to acquiesce 
quietly when its demands are refused. I think it 
will be so with regard to the public schools. Arch- 
bishop Parcell’s letter is already an indication of this. 
But the Religious Amendment is an Immediate dan- 
ger; one which Catholics must oppose in self-defence, 
and which Democrats must oppose as being at vari- 
ance with the very fundamental principles of their 
party. I have not myself so much fear of the Cath- 
olics së many; partly, I suppose, because I am dally 
associated with Catholics in work of a partly public 
nature, and have daily opportunities of Waar epee 
wholly public functions performed falthfully 
ably by Catholics. Our late Chief-Justice pinsy, a 
man of unlmpeschable integrity and public spirit, 
was n Catholic; so were many of our generals in the 
late war. br all means keep power from the pety 
class, —of all denominations; but Catholic laymen 
I w uld as soon trust as any others. 

There le one indictment of the Republican party 
of which enough has not been made in this canvass,— 
that is, ita utter faithlessnesa to the fundamental 
principles of constitutional liberty. I do not mean 
merely the dangerous habit of settling everything by 
authority, which grew out of the exigencies of the 
war, nor the centralizing spirit which has threatened 
wholly to subvert the rights of our States. The 
student of English constitutional history is startled 
to observe how coolly the Republican majority has 
been engaged in Congress, in Louisiana, in South 
Carolina, in trampling down those safeguards of lib- 
erty which our ancestors for generations were vindi- 
cating against the royal power, Just now the Repub- 
Ncan party is the party of prerogative; the Demo- 
cratic party represents constitutional liberty. 

Again, there ia a marked contrast in regard to the 
Influence exercised by the two candidates upon the 
canvass, Mr. Tilden’s hand has been constant! 
seen as a power, and a healthy one, in the action o 
his party. On the other hand, Mr, Hayes has been 
absolutely silent, while men like Chandler, Blaine, 
and Butler have turned the canvasa into one of falsa 
issues and personalities; nay, he Invites Mr, Blaine 
to conduct the canvass in the West. If he has the 
power to fight corruption and partisanship in the 
White House, why does he not exert it now, and 
give us an honorable campaign on the part of his 
party? The Republican party had two opportuni- 
ties: firat, to nominate Bristow; second, to take 
Hayes’ letter as the key-note of the campaign, Both 
op ities they have thrown away. A. 

ADISON, Wie. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster à nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To pubstitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
tor slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 

devotion to universal eads 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
ion shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticlam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of bumanity here and 
now shall be the alm of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to ita general objects, the prac~ 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and o 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Eepublic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped ont of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 
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The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
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each isane, will continue to be one of the 
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Regular editorial contributions will con- 
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inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX ite present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
onoo, communications, extracta from valua- 
dle books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 
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same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
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ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case. 
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NABRY ETROLEUM W. Swingin' Bound 
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‘Constitution of the Heavenly 
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BOOTT'S Waverley Novels. 2 vols. . ELIS 
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2.0 | SCOTTS (THOMAS) Tha Rngilal Lite of 


SMILES'8 (BAMUEL.) Belt-Həlp... 


SPENOER (HERBEET.) Education, Intal- 
lectual, 2 e 


Essays: M 
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Uncle Tom’s 
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TENNYSON’S (ALFRED) om. .. LT 


THACKERAY’S (W.M. he hen Hgusehold 

Edition. Complete in 6 volumes. Per vol.. L35 
your 
Adventurea of Pap, 
Pendennis, 
The . . 
Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. 

“isa, Unitgrr with the ‘Novae, ou 
plete in 5 vo Portrait, Por vol, 


edition includes all the matter in the tat- 


se atte ovela, dhe abanpest and maii 


1. Paris mad ora Dia oe 

3. Boobs, Bketches, Denis Duval, £6. 

K Gathering 0 Fi Books, and Usro- 
printed Pisces. f 
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THE INDEX --NOV EMBER 9, 1876. 


ME. MILLS’ LECTURES, 
FOR 1876-7. 
Subjects: 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OP OUE TIME. 
ze Huxle ar 
2, Max Müller. 
3. Emerson. 
PRESENT AND FUTURE: or, Humanity as it 
is und as It is to be. 


Pd 22 octa will be be b 
Ds. B. MILLS, ie 2 N. . 


PsYCHOPATHIC RETREAT, 


Seaver St, Roxbury, Mass. 


An - for the treatment of Mental 
and Nerv under the su Jew 
kendenee of EDWARD MEAD MEAD, M.D., 
ber of the Massachasetts and the Ohio Bente 


also, if de- 
CHARLES 


Descriptive circular, con 
commendation from bov, nthe" of Ohio, 
bysicians, experts in specialty, 


a 
one only 155 the Go of the kind, in Bos- 
eensed b Council of 
—— — Aaaa 


MES. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK. 
wer our: 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


1. Madame Roland. 
2. Mary . N ee Godwin. 
W. Godwin Shelley. 
6. Frances Wri ght D’Arusmont, 
2. Margaret K. Chappeliamith 
arot mith. 
9. 2. Eeneotine L. 0 


10. Frances Power Cobbs. 
11. George Eliot. 


BY 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
337 pp. Price (post-paid) 81.78. 


Addrees THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 
rt 


CIRCULATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


Tne now Liberal League Tract ot 2 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains : 


1. PATEBIOTIO ae of the National 
Liberal League to the people of the United 


2. Omer RESOLUTIONS of the Le 
8. Prorest of the Leagas against ntting 
we International Exhibition on Sundays. 
4 CONSTITUTION and List of Officers, 
5. Exreacts from Approving Lettera by 
Distinguished Citizens, 


This is the Liberal's best 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
In the great impending contest over amend- 

the Constifution of the United States 
a reference to the school question, It 
sbould be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


And bas been published expressly for gratu- 
itous distribution, by earnest friends Btate 
Becalarization 

The certainty, that Con 6 will next win- 
ter recommend to the States for adoption awo 
goma form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Involvin; N religious rights and lb- 
erties of the c! makes it eee 
tant that the work ot popular enligh 

ma be taken up eh * 


hat is wan 
THIRTREN P PRINCIPLED o 07 il eralism, aP: 
ples them clearly to = great praci yest 


questions at issue, and is a treasury of 
Font arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 
F n 
. al 2 — = Ages ae auxiliary in 
Sk LIBERALS 


Qannot do better than to nse them privately, 
as op ty offers, 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now paled, for delivery, and will be 


55 * Pp a Week to nts, 
VICEERY, 2 —— 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


tho revised list of POPU- 
ite side of this 
BOOK NOT IN 
will be furnished to order. 


— THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
T H E IN D E X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Tear, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 

Address THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, 0.8.4. 


T H E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Samples 
Maine. 


Bent, post- reo, for one your, on receipt of In- 
ternationa) Poat-Office order, for $3.50. 


G00 PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 


0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T, W. HIGGINGON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
T. E. ABBOT, ' 


Are now for sale at the office of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 28 
conta each; complete Bet of Eight Photo- 
graphs, $1.60. 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No, 231 Washington Bt., Boston, Mass, 


LIBERAL, RADICAL, AND 
FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By 8. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjecta with 
which I shall enter the lecture-Held this sea- 
son:— 


1. Frew RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 

2. THe AMERICAN IDEA AWD THE DEMANDS 
OF LIBERALISM. 

3. Tot BIDLE IN THB CONSTITUTION, 

4. THR WARFARE OF SCLENOE. 

6. DAW. 

9. TAE WOMAN QUESTION ANT ITS ANSWER, 
T, THE RELIGION OF WORLDLINESS, 


11. Tux BIBLE or HUMAN ORI 
12. * eas EXAMINATION ¢ oF THE Four 


Those desiring to 1 engagements with 
me will please address me at the sarliest con- 
venient date, 

B. W. SAMPLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL MOI. 


FREE BELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Bond to OMoeat ul Washington ft., Boston, Mass., 
for THRACTS. 


I. TaxarTion OF OmUROH PROPERTY, by 
James 2 ots.; ten, 80 Stas; 
one hundred, §1 


U. Tox Brsue aNd ae John 2 
III. Tus ———— or red edition. by T. W. 


IV. TRANSOEFDENTALIS m, by Theodore Par- 
ker. Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., 7 ots. each; ten for 60 


ots.; one hundred, 


Son 
promptly mailed, at the bare soar oh par paper, pated by A atoto Amy 
work, and postage, on owin, ound 
— “ x eian citizen G. E. Abbot: 
TEN COPIRS,........--+- 15 Horticultural Hall 1 1 
r ‘CORTES, 40 saa 20. we 2 cts.; tem for $1.75; one 
ONE HUND “ in Besson 3 by W. J. Potter, 
TWO HUND REP 248 $5.00); ren for 00 cts.; one hundred, 
40 
TIVEHUNDRED u ee e e ox Omma, by W. E. Channing, 
W “ csverseserss 12.00 | 5 
1 kages of over 100 copies will be gd: for 187% "TA, , Ju 30 con 
nent ä e at the expense of the pur- dach; for 1876 40 centa; ‘tout f for 81.00. 
out any charge for postage. M AD FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION, 


grr NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
am Washington Strest, Bonten. . 


a volume of essays and ad: 
senting the F, B. A. platform, 


$150, 


"| 19, Cmmusriamrry anD INTELLEOTUAL |Ë 
PROGRESS. 


Preus AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both saxos, 
EMILY J, LEONARD, Meriden, t- a A 
2 double their money selling, 
Chase's a 2 Printag Hones Lan Book. 
House, Ann 
$12 A DAY at home. 
wanted. Outfit and terms froo: 
& CO., Augusta, Me, 


WEST NEWTOWN 


. and Classical School. 
Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


NATEH'L T. ALLEN, 


S 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
& 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 pagos, 
taining liata of 3000 n 


— showing cost of r 
A CHEAP OFFER. 
4 COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 


Agents 
UE 


The nex 
20, 1876. mgr VE 


from No. 1 to 15 inclusive, will be mailed to 


any 4 — on the prepayment of 80 puuta, 
No. 251 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


5 to $205: 
Portland, 1 
SUBSCRISE FOR 
Radical Leaves. 
Rev. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published 3 Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Terms, $1.00 a year, In advance. 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 

and DRAPERIES. 

N Durabii and Common Sense 
kept in view in its 8 Prices the 
lowest st Sok properly msde goods. Repairing 

g & branch of our business. 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 
767 Washington St., Boston. 


H 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Pactfic Liberal is the only goarant on 
the panas const devoted to Free Thought 
Radion Reform, and the Secularization of 
the Bente. 

TERMS,—One dollar for twelve numbers; 
tencentsanumber. Send for specimen icopy: 

Address all communications 
BOYER, 113 Lerpesposry Br., San n 


RNA DIA LECTURES 
Vr 
E. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is alist of the subjecta on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and Constructive. 
1, Tax DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM 
Duties of Liberals in the American end tha 
2. THe Trr0mpns OF LIBERALISM, 


3. WHAT LIBERALISM OFFERS as a Bubsti- 
tate for the Christian Theology, 
i 4. A Taur Man better than a true Christ- 
an, 


8. JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY Outgrowths 
of Pretxistent Heathenism, 


6, ORIGIN AND History of the Bible, (From 
one to six lectures.) 


4 eens AnD Bupp nx. 


ru EGYPT: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ity, aa ber i her Religion, 


9. Tun TESOBY OF EVOLUTION. 


10, DARwinmm: Ita Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


Say ak ho home. Rs 


12. TEE Purtoeoray of Herbert Spencer. 
13. MODERN SODENTIVIO MaTHEIALISM. 


periences of the Race. 


15, Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 

16. Pang: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. Tun FRENCH REVOLUTION: Ita Causes 
and Consequences. 


Oritieal and Destructive. 
18. TuE GENERAL INFLUENCE of Christian- 


20. Tax Foun GOSPELS Unhistorical and 
Unreliable. 


21. Tas Evrpgnces for the Divinity of the 
Bibie ex —— d. 
regarding the 
Bibi and and Christianity. 
23, POPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered, 


A. Tax Cm] AND CRUELTIES of Catho- 
Mo and Protestant Christianity, 


W. BIBLE PROPHBOIES F'ALAIFIED by the 
Facts of History. 


26. Tax Puoovs of a Personal, Intalligent 
Doiy examined, 
N. TEE Pros AND Cora of Future Btate. 
For terme, &0,, 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORSDIZE, MASS. 


E | the 


the 


14. INSTINOT AND INTUTTION:; organized ex- auxili 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With ita beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lc Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation ꝙ Church and State, 


For Twanrry-Fivz DoLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE - MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and Individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 


upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 


in any apartment, 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 


Arion IV.—Any poreon who shall pa: 

one dollar into the treas shall be entie 

to a certificate, signed by the President and 

Baos 2 as an Leaman member of the —— 

e. Any w 

shall pay twenty- Aoo dollars & more into 
treasury shall be entitled to s similar 

certificate as alife-member, All the * — : 

present sa members at the Cen 

greas of Liberals, at whioh this Constitution 

was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 

or charter-members of the National Liberal 


all d accredited delegate 


auxiliary Leagues o 
accordan:6 with the ees 
of this Constitution, shall be 
seats and yotes in the An 
Annual mombers of the National 
League shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Addreas NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


OB GA NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
forring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the ame 4 

LOCAL AUXILIABY LIBERAL 


LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XIII.— Tue Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as often as they receive 
—— n application — by ten € or more 


n 8 
ue n 1 for formation of a local 
ary Liberal League. ' 


rr charters e 
es organized under charters issu’ 
the “Board of Directors shali be absolu z 


ters shall be sim tn 

fellowship and 6 Sorat, Saliperaticn of the 
freest kind with the Na r League 
meg 2 other local 


Dn a tha Board of] Diretora, ommanice 


no more 9 or 2 7 over them 
han lies in th 


6 intrinsic wisdom of the words 


ves. 
ARTICLE XVI.— R 


the this 
enti 2 send A President and Sees 
tary and three other members as delegates 
to the Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the band- 
some giltembossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
23] Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLumeE 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 860. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATBIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
prinoiple that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
teo of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3, These equal religious righta and Liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one band, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long aa 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religions rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest axtent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 


B. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualiste, materialists, rational- 
iste, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, pantheiste, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tan religion. 

6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in atrict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8, Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or inmu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to deatroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


1. No religion can de true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. It the 
Oburoh teaches good morals, ot which justice is a fanda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego jts un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral inflnence becomes un wicked as it ia weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no partioular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
8 ia no respecter of porgons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the firat principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


E 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A GUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 


ARTIOLE 1. 
SECTION 1,—Neither Co nor any State shall make 


any law respecting an establishment of r 
y 2 — of religion, or pro 
Btate, or franting any special priviloge, im- 


body, or to 
ous bodies; or taring the peo- 
ple of any 4. — either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 


1 or of 
à con, 
BEOTION 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 


dition of suffrage as n gualification to any office or 
oan m © person shall ever ba de- 


a 
rel ious sect, or denomina 08, OF any school, 
any reügious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in whi 


OTION 4.—Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by Sets legigintion, 


PHILADELPHIA Ia dishonored by her treatment of 
the Paine Bust. Are there no gentlemen in her 
Councils? 

WHATEVER the result, every honest citizen wante 
an honest count. There have been frauds enough in 
1876: let them stop right here! 

How ro BE ‘‘a very small wood - bird,“ and yet to 
retain an slephantine tread,“ that is the great 
conundrum of the Boston Monday Lectureship. 

MASSACHUSETTS ia declared to be a nest of mall 
philosophers.” This must be true, for the smallest 
of the lot has “‘peached’’ on the rest, and let out the 
disgraceful secret, 

THE SIMULTANEOUS attempts to enforce Sabbath 
laws in various places all over the country ought to 
attract more notice than they do, and lead to prompt, 
organized action. They mean more than the public 
ia aware of. 

REFERRING to Professors Tholuck and Julius 
Müller, in an unaccountable burst of modesty the 
Rev. Joseph Cook said in his Monday lecture of No- 
vember 6, at Park Street Church: If these eagles of 
mighty wings are thus careful of their strength and 
opportunities, what caution ought not to be exercised 
on these points bya very small wood-bird like my - 
self?” Thereupon he hopped upon a twig, and 
twittered, chirped, and pecked with euch fury at 
Professor E. S. Morse, the evolutionist, that he ruffled 
his own feathers into a state of frightful disorder, 
and showed that, however careful eagles may be, 
very small wood-birds are devoid of all “caution” in 
attempting tasks far beyond their own “‘strength and 
opportunities,” Really, it ia unsafe for little birds to 
be so belligerent! So much noise may notify Pussy- 
cat of their whereabouta! 

Tar NEw Tonk Nation, in a review of “Clergy- 
men as Scientific Men“ which is so deliciously iron- 


ical that we copy it on another page, takes the tread” 


out of the elephant in this remorseless manner: 
Reading over the other day the Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
lectures in Boston, in which he demolished the Evo- 


, lutionista by means of detached sentences from the 


works now of one and now of another, put together 
with considerable rhetorical skill and seasoned with 
flippancy, and presented in such a way as to make it 
appear that the geologista and biologists and physicists 
and nataraliste—the Lyells, Huxleys, Haackels, Dar- 
wins, Helmholets, and others, who have countenanced 
and supported the hypothesis of evolution, and given 


to it years or lives of laborions and consclentions in- 
vestigation—were set of charlatans or dreamers, 
whose chief use was to make clerical ‘Monday lec- 
tures’ funny, we confess we doubted whether we 
had of late heard of any more melancholy spec- 
tacle, or one likely to prove more mischievous. 
What was most melancholy about it was, however, 
not the assault on laborious investigators by a gentle- 
man whose acquaintance with the subject in hand ia 
at best very amall, but the apparent unconsciousness 
of both the orator and his audience that there was 
anything absurd or humiliating in his position.” 

In THE Boston Sunday Herald of November 12,- 
we find a most candid, truthful, and just editorial 
notice of Mr, Ranney’s death, which does great 
honor to the mind and heart of whoever penned it: 
“A pure and beautiful young life went out from 
Boston a few days ago, While here, he did not 
belfeve in God or Immortality, but the lack of that 
sweet and inspiring faith did not unnerve him for 
the work of life or slacken his efforta for the amellor- 


| ation of the condition of humanity. Though, like 


Harriet Martineau, be saw nothing in himself worthy 
of perpetuation beyond the grave, those who knew 
and loved him saw that in his character which they 
would not have die and which was to them a guar- 
anty of immortal life. One of his coadjutors in the 
work of liberal reform, standing by the bler, gave 
eloquent utterance to this thought, showing that a 
Ife of purity and devotion to humanity, though 
itself unsweetened by the hope of future bleasedness, 
may light in kindred minds the flame which failed to 
illumine itself. Such a life has, perhaps, achieved a 


world’s ‘‘anbelieyers™ as the Boston Herald, it would 
not be long before public justice ia done to them in 
lawe and institutions, Even though dead, our friend 
is still doing noble service to the cause he loved. 


TRE CON of the city of Philadelphia laid on 
the table the letter of Mr. Kilgore presenting the 


donors. The Philadelphia Daily Evening Telegraph 
of October 26 contained the following :— 
Bust of Thomas Paine, 
THE DONORS OF THE GIFT TO THE CITY. 

Yesterday Damon Y. Kilgore „presented the 
following communication to the docela — 

To the President and Members of the Select Council of 
the City of Philadelphia: 

GENTLEMEN,—On the 13th day of the present 
month, on behalf af the donors, I sent to the Mayor 
a letter of presentation to the city of Philadelphia of 
a marble bust of Thomas Paine. 

It is proper to Inform you that this alight tribute 
to the patriotic services of Mr. Paine for the estab- 
lishment of thie Republic has been made by the vol- 
untary contributions of euch men as Hon. George 
W. Julian, of Indiana: Ool. T. W. H nson, of 


Rhode Island; Hon, Elizur Wright, Francis’ E. 
Abbot, John C. Haynes, and Rev. William J, Potter, 
of Massachusetts; Rey. O. B. F. ham, of New 

Rev. C. D. 


York; Rev. Robert Collyer, of Ilim 
Campbell, Rev. J. C. Learned, Hon. A’ W. Kelsey, 
and Hon. J. B. Henderson, of Missouri, togethor 
with — other distinguished citizens in all parts of 
our 


The matter of tation was Intrusted to s com- 
mittee resident in Philadelphia, by whom I was dele- 
gated to formally present it to the city, 

In my former letter, which was laid upon your 
table, it was not designed to intimate that the donors 
claimed the right to designate its appropriate place, 
aad I only expressed a preference for Independence 


As I am simply the mouthplece of the donors, 
acting for the committee, will you be so kind as to 
take such action in the premises as willin your wis- 
dom dispose of the matter? 

Very respectfully, in behalf of the committee, 

DAMON T. KILGORE. 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 25, 1876. 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
amd other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for anya elae pub- 
Iished in its columns snd claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
ahali no longer be exempt from just taxation. 


1 wo. Contea bea nt the em; of nd le, Doe 
grees tata Legis e nary and militia, an 
i asylums, and other Institutions supported by 


public money, shall be discontinued, 


8. We demand that all r N for sduca- 
tonal and charitable institutions of n sectarian character 


chali case. 
MWe daii BIRN Ai Xy A8 
government shall A 
use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostens- 
Diy as a text-book or avowedly as a book of religious wor- 
ship, shall be prohibited. 

6. We demand that the pene, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors af the various State, 
of all religions fee: and fasta shali wholly cease, 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courte and 
zu all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in itd stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly entoro- 
ing ee renee of Sunday as the Babbath shall be re- 


A We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
“Obristian” n 1 ahal de abroga and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial a 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
Magee be shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
ctal religion; that our entire political ays shall be fonnd- 

and administered on 2 purely seoular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove ni to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and p made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, 80 far as the 
editor ls individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, oan be justiy or truthfully held responal- 
bie for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


AN ADDBESS READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL OONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHUBOHES, HELD AT SARATOGA, 

SEPT. 12—15, 1876. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


The word piety is not a favorite word with rational 
religionista. I must confess that It is not a favorite 
word with me, I do not use it any oftener than I 
can help, When I want to speak of the thing It 
atands for, and that le very often, I am apt to make a 
circumlocution. We te a nasal pronunciation 
with the word, and we think of the thing as some- 
thing which is not quite manly or robust. And still 
the word has been a favorite one with men as man! 
aps robust as any we have ever known or heard of. 

as ever a more manly man, à spirit more rebust, 
than Theodore Parker? and how he loved to 
of plety!—solid piety, he liked to call it,—how his 
imagination always kindled at the thought of it, and 
what tender words came trooping to his call! and 
how hia life exemplified the thing, and by it was ex- 
alted, cheered, and glorified! No, my friends, we 
must not let the devil have all the good words, any 
more than we must let him have all the good tunes, 
And piety is a word; it stands for a good 
thing,—a thing which there ls no other word to stand 
for; a thing as real aa the most real thing you can 
think of; a thing which in one form or another has 
always filled a large and honored place in human life, 
which will fill a larger and more honored place in the 
future than it ever has filled in the paat. If it does 
not—though to concetve of thia is quite Imposelble.— 
all the more blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see, for that will be asad day for humanity. 
It will be good to die before it dawns. 

I doubt not there are some who would be willing 
to allow the essential morality, or the essential relig- 
iousness, of scientific thought, who might still demur 
at its essential plety. But seeing that there is ‘ʻa 
power not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” 
an eternal power, even the moralist is convicted of at 
least unconscious piety, when he ceases to resist this 
power, and pute himself In glad subjection to its 
sway. Of course it ia possible to interpret moralit: 
so narrowly, so prudentially, so selfishly, that it shall 
carry along with it no element of piety; but in Its 
higher forms and its more penetrating analysis there 
is always this element implied; the moral sense can 
alwaye remember back to when it 

“Knew vot yet the gange of time, 
Nor wore the manacies of space." 
. * * * * * * e 


ti 'Twaa when the heavenly house it trod, 
And lay upon the breast of God," 


But while piety may be only implied in morality, 
it te not merely apie bat also included in religlous- 
ness. I donot wish to be dogmatic, but I hold that we 
— nothing by stretching words beyond thelr legit- 
mate meanings, by calling thinga by larger names 
than properly belong to them. We have had too 
much of this in the endeavor to make morals perfectly 
83 with religion, That morals are implic- 
itly religious, I have hastened to affirm; that morals 
are the best part of religion, I have not a particle of 
doubt. If we can not have both piety and morality, 
let us by all means have morality, But morality is 
coextensive with neither piety nor religion, and it la 
no service, bat a positive disservice, that any writer 
does who lends his genius or hia ekill to confound 
things which ought not to be confounded. And, 
therefore, while it would be impossible for me to 
overstate my hearty recognition of the service done 
by Matthew Arnold, in hia later writings, to the ideala 
of critical truth and personal righteousness, I can but 
deprecate the energy with which he bas lent himself 
to the unwarrantable conclusion that righteousness 
and religion are convertible terms, and that any re- 
ligion not included in righteousness is a mere name 
for which there is, or ought to be, no corresponding 
thing. It was a splendid thing to show, as he has 
shown, that righteousness is the one great word of 
either Testament; but when he would define right- 
eousness, and, at the same time, religion, as mo- 
rality touched by emotion,” and show by passages 
from Epictetus and the Bible that the latter is more 
religions than the former, just because it ls more fig- 
urative and ical, he is no longer a safe or satis- 
factory guide. We may allow that teousness is 
morality touched by emotion, but religion ls mo- 
rality touched with emotion,’’ and a good deal more. 
Religion is morality and ptety, and the piety part is 
no mere poetical or emotional appendage to the mo- 
rality part, but in and of itself a great and wonder- 
ful reality,—a reality upon which morality itself de- 

nds for its most tender grace and [ts most glorious 

piration. 

For what is piety? It la man's sense of his rela- 
tion to the informing life of everything that la, —the 
AN, the Infinite, for which we have, and need to 
have, no better name than God. In one form or an- 
other, this sense has never been a stranger to the 
mind and heart of man. And, for one thing, it has 
always been a sense of mystery. With the fetich- 
worshipper, this sense of mystery attached itself only 
to the more irregular and apparently abnormal man- 
{featations of power in Nature, and to such objects as 
by some grotesqueness, or other marked peculiarity, 
arrested his attention. What but a sort of Christian 
fetichism is the prevailing disposition to belleve that 
God reveals himself more clearly ln a few miracles of 
doubtful authenticity than in the constant and benefi- 
cent order of the universe? Whether the piety of 
the fetich-worshipper was a sense of the informing 
life of everything concentrated around a few more 


striking objecta, or only a sense of the mystery in- 
herent In those objecta, we must not betoosure. To 
me the former statement seems the likelier to be true. 
A vague and nebulous monotheism would Beem to be 
the atmosphere in which all more or less primitive re- 
ligious ideas sustain themselves. Surely, it is no be- 
llef in one God, nor in a God, but a belief in God, In 
the divine, in the mystery of universal nature. e 
Vedic Hindus seem to have had this background of 
divinity upon which to paint their concrete Indras, 
and Agnis, and Varunas. Sometimes one or the oth- 
er of these names is made to gather up the nebulous 
idea, At other times the worshipper i doubtful by 
what name to call the e mystery, — he 
who gives life, he who gives strength, whose bless- 
ings all the bright gode desire, whose shadow is im- 
mortality, whose shadow is death, he who is God 
above all gods. Who le the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice?” Bothe Greek 8 had ita 
Iden of a fate superior to Zeus sod l] the crowded 

antheon; and the Romans had a Deus quite apart 
rom Jupiter and all their other dermed abstractions. 
It may well be, therefore, that piety has alwaye been 
man’s sense of his relation to the Universal Life; but 
what we have to notice is that this sense, from being 
originally concentrated around a mall number of ob- 
jects or phenomena of a more striking and apparantly 
abnormal character, has become more and more in- 
clusive as the 8 of rellgion and the par- 
allel] development of science have proceeded. For 
science, it must be remembered, is no modern in ven- 
tion, as many seem to think. Religion itself is not 
more venerable. It ie a high-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek, without beginning of days. At least, 
we can not travel back so far across the fields of bu- 
man history that we arrive at times in which there 
was no science. For sclence ls no more nor less than 
the perception that some things regularly follow cer- 
tain other things; in acientific phrase, the 2 
of unfformities of coexistence and sequence. Some 
of these uniformities must have been perceived at a 
very early stage of the experience of humanity, those 
Arat which most directly affected the welfare of the 
individual, 

The idea of antagonism between acience and re- 
ligion could never have arisen if piety could only have 
been true to its own genins, to ita sense of universal 
life, and our relation thereunto. But having chosen— 
or having been, shall we say compelled ?—to concen- 
trate this sense around the exceptional and appar- 
ently abnormal objects and Ng that solicited 
the thought and wonder of mankind, these objects 
and phenomena came ultimately to be regarded as 
the sole depositories of the infinite power and life, 
which hereby obtained a finite character. As the de- 
velopment of science proceeded, the exceptional and 
apparently abnormal facts were constantly being di- 
minished in number, because their relations of coex- 
istence and sequence were being perceived; and toa 
superficial observer, the domain of plety seemed to be 

tting more and more abridged. And if, The more 

aw, the more regular recurrence, the more uniform- 
ity, had really meant, The less mystery, the less God, 
then, Indeed, It would have been so, and the ultimate 
extinction of piety would have been only a question 
of time. But what was in truth taking place was the 
traneference of piety from the formal worships, the 
cuits of humanity, to the domain of science and phi- 
losophy. Manifestly, the science, and philosophy, 
and poetry of Greece had more real piety inherent 
them than the popular worship. Manifeatly, the so- 
called atheism of Lucretius was essentially more 
pious than the popular cult, or even than Cicero's 
“decent respect“ for the established faith. What in 
truth was taking place was the transference of the 
sense of mystery from the apparently exceptional 
and abnormal to the uniformities of Nature and of 
life. Whence came these uniformities? Did they 
vot presuppose a power not themselyes, adequate to 
thelr production? The scientist, everywhere, has 
taken up the word of the apostle: “Behold, I show 
you [that ls, explain to you] a mystery.“ But every 
mystery shown, explained, suggests a deeper mys- 
tery. The more thou searchest the more thou shalt 
wonder.“ The meanest flower that blows s ts 
insoluble problems, We speak of taking it up by the 
roots. Practically that may be easy enough; but 
ideally, who has accomplished it? 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the oranpies, 

old you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if 1 could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all 
1 should know what God and man te” 


What we affirm, then, is the essential piety of all 
science. The plety may not be self-corscious, but it 
iu always there. Science may not be consclons of it, 
but while it is musing the burna. But modern 
science has been, and lo, by many thought to be inim- 
ical to piety, to be essentially atheistic, unrellgiona. 
And certainly there are many forme of piety to which 
{tis inimical, It is not essentially supernatural, or 
biblical, or Roman Catholic, or Trinitarian; and if 
plety were coextensive with supernaturaliem, or the 
cosmogony in Genesia, or the biblical astronomy, or 
history, or morality, or with Roman Catholicism, or 
Trinitarianiam, then to speak of the essential plety of 
modern sciences would be absurd, for it is esrentiall 
opposed to all these forme of speculation and belief, 
or, at least, to some of their particular phases, But 
when we bear that science ie inimical to piety, but 
little more ls commonly meant than that it la Tnimical 
to these forme of speculation and belief. Now the 
fact is that there are thousands of religious men in- 
side of Christianity, and millions outside, who care 
little or nothing for any of these things. That 
science is inimical to them they do not regret, but re- 


jolce rather, because these things seem to them to be 


themselves inimical to religion, parasites that hinder 
Its growth and diminish its vitality, barnacles that 
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impede its motion. Were they compelled to think 
that science ie really inimical to religion, either as 
piety or as morality, how inexpressible would be their 
sorrow! But no such compulsion is the necessary 
outcome of the present aspect of events. The essen- 
tial piety of modern science is every day becoming 
more conspicuous, 

Bat in making thie assertion, it will be necessary 
to distinguish between what ia really modern science 
and certain scientific tendencies and philosophical 
speculations which are frequently spoken of as modern 
science, but which in reality are not fully entitled to 
this designation. Modern science is one thing and 
modern scientific tendencies are quite another, 
When these tendencies have ultimated in well-estab- 
lished Jaws, when induction, and deduction, and ver- 
ification have proved them to the uttermost, then 
they-are modern science properly ao-called,—then, and 
not before, Thus Darwin's theories of the origin 
of spacen and the descent of man are, so far, only 
tendencies. Whether essential piety can be predi- 
cated of these theories is a very ſnteresti. uestion, 
because they are tendencies of the moat striking char- 
acter, and fall but little short of complete verifica- 
But It is not quite the same as if were al- 
ready verified. So with the origin of forms 
from inorganic substances. Thus far, philosophy is 
much better assured of this than science, and if sel- 
ence tends this way, the tendency le not yet strongly 
determined, though Mr. Huxley writes: “If it were 
given me to look beyond the abyss of geologically re- 
corded time to the still more remote period when the 
earth was passing through physical and chemical 
conditions which it can no more see again than a 
man can recall his infancy, I should expect to be a 
witness of the evolution of living N trom 
not living matter.” It may be well to ask how this 
discovery of spontaneous generation, if made, would 
affect the essential piety of modern science; but it has 
not yet been made, and it is not yet eclence. It will 
certainly be best for us to consider the essential ple 
of well-established science before endeavoring to esti- 
mate the amount of piety likely to be Invol in ten- 
dencies which are as yet no more than tendencies, 
however plausible. 

Consult the fears of timid theologians, or the 
doubts of a Tow Isolated philosophers and men of sci- 
ence, or the crade opinions of a class that has re- 
acted violently from the ancient creeds, and you will 
donbtleas be convinced that the essential piety of 
modern scientific thought is a phrase that does not 
correspond to anything substantial and indubitable. 
Bat if, on the one hand, you will think of what scil- 
ence has achieved, and, on the other hand, of the 
sentiments which are preéminently religions, which 
make up the sam of plety, and then of the relation of 
ecientific achievement to these sentiments, you will 
be convinced that this Saul of science aleo is among 
the prophets, that there le that in modern scientific 
thought which directly fosters all those sentiments 
which are the life-blood of religion. 

The most obvious thing that modern science has 
achieved for us ia a wonderful extension of the unl- 
verse in terme alike of space and time. We often 
hare occasion to reflect what a small portion of the 
earth's surface was that world which was subjected 
to the Roman power, beyond whose bounds the Ro- 
man thought there was not far togo. We examine 
with interest the maps which echolars in the depart- 
ment of anclent geography furnish us of the world 
according to Homer’s conception of it, and the con- 
ceptions of Herodotus, and Eratosthenes, and Strabo, 
and Ptolemy. But, as far short as all these concep- 
tions fell of the real magnitude of our mundane 
sphere, the rac e of these same men of the 
vastness and grandeur of the universe were infinitely 
more at variance with the conceptions which have 
been born and nurtured In the house of science 
within the last three hundred years. The heavens 
that overarched Copernicus as he watched them from 
the hills of Frauenburg were not the same heavens, 
actually, that overarch yon to-day, because those 
heavens are the theatre of constant change, every 
star there being borne along with marvellous rapid- 
ity, 1 relatively the changes are no greater 
than are all the time going on in a block of granite.*® 
Actually the heavens have changed, but thelr ap- 
pearance to the casual observer is exactly the same 
now as it was three centuries ago. To the eye of 
thought how different they are, especially if that eye 
be the trained eye of a Lockyer or a Herschel! How 
vast are all these conceptione which modern science 
makes the daily food of thoughtful men! Into what 
utter insignificance they dwarf the studded firma- 
ment that smilea upon the men of ancient days! 

And in connection with thia change in our concep- 
tions of the world’s immensity, there has been an 
equal change in our conceptions of the relations of {ta 
various parts. The discoveries of Copernicus, who 
found the earth the theoretic centre of the solar ays- 
tem, and changed that centre to the sun, mark but a 
single stage in a great process of development. Not 

r ago than 1822 a monument was built to bim 
at Cracow with the inscription, then thought to be 
exceedingly Sn one “Sta, sol; ne moveare,” the 
command of Joshua to the sun,—‘‘Stand, sun; move 
not.” But, as Galileo sald about the earth, it still 
moves. Taking all his children and grandchildren 
along with him, all the planets and their satellites, 
he is forever hurrying onward with Inconceivable 
rapidity. The fixed stars are no longer fixed. Ev- 
ery one of them, while you are sitting here, ls mak- 
ing hie twenty or thirty miles a second, fand while T 
am reading this paper will travel through the heavy- 
ens forty or fifty thousand miles. These relations of 
motion are not more wonderful than the relations of 
size which modern science has revealed. The psalm- 
lot compared the sun to a giant. But If the sun le a 
giant, what then la Sirius, a star a million times far- 


Proctor. 


ther from us than the sun, having two thousand 
times ite bulk, three hundred times its brightness? 

But modern science has not enlarged our concep- 
tlons of the universe in terms of space and relative 
significance more than in terms of time. Sciences of 
every sort have united to enlarge our time-view of 
the earth, and of the inhabitants of it, and of the 
great world-system of which it is an infinitesimal 
part. The beginnings of history now extend far back 
of that fine morning, Oct. 28, 4004 B. C., when, ac- 
cording to the biblical chronology, as computed by 
Archbishop Usher, the world was created. The 
traces of 3 man go back thousande of years 
farther the nnings of anything that can 
properly be called history,—five hund thousand 
ears, at least, suggests a careful student, Mr. Wal- 
ace, though, of course, the same objection may be 
brought to his argument that was brought to the first 
discoveries of fossil bones. If to iry our faith the 
‘Almighty has scattered fossil bones all through 
the strata, which bones were never at any time 
component parte of living animals, why should 
he not, to try our faith, have mixed up with these 
bones the implements of stone we find am 
them which seem to bear the marks of human han 
craft? Why not believe that Jonah swallowed the 
whale? But those who do not fancy arguing from 
the unknown to the unknown will agree with Mr. 
Wallace, that we are in much greater danger of al- 
lowing too little time than too much for the develop- 
ment of man from his original condition. We have 
“all the time there is“ to draw upon, The only ob- 
jection to extending our time-view is the fear of 
pushing back the operation of the Delty into a re- 
moter past, But let us once conceive of him as oper- 
ating not only at the farther end of the whole sertes 
of phenomena, but as being the present, all- controll- 
ing, immanent Life thereof, and it makes no differ- 
ence to our sense of nearness to Him, whether the 
beginning of the universal cosmos was day before 
yesterday or ten thousand million years ago, 

(CONCLUDED NNIT .] 
Note,—Thia and other sermons by Mr. Chadwick can be 


obtained of Mr. Charles P. Somerby, 139 — Btreet, 
New York, in pamphlet form, at five conts each. 


“BULGABIAN ATROCITIES” AND 
SIAN INTRIGUES,” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEX: 

Dear Sir,—1 do not, as others, find fault with Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin for taking the side of the Turks and 
Circassians. Though I take the dpposite side, I be- 
lleve that Turks are men like ourselves and like their 
adversaries. All men have to struggle the best they 
can, through many obstacles, among which thelr 
own ignorance and the difficulty of understanding 
others, toward the solution of problems sometimes 
vy perplexing. Homer's s understood that 
such was the condition of mortals; and though some 
of them might have sided with the Greeks, they did 
not consider it utterly unaccountable, or even unde- 
sirable, that the Trojans aleo should have their di- 
vine advocates, Least of all am I disposed to join 
with others in throwing the stone at a missionary 
when I see him, for the sake of what he deems to be 
justice and truth, publicly take a position, the very 
first effect of which will be a falling off in the contri- 
butions whereby he lives. I would rather honor and 
a ty © such an unmisslonarylike conduct. 

What Dr. Hamlin, according to Mr. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace (INDEx Oct, 26), relates of the Circassians who 
left their country rather than submit to the Rus- 
sian yoke, le certainly made to excite our sympa- 
thy for those brave men, their wives, their d par- 
ents, and their little ones. Whosoever, IIke me, 
hae witnessed the exodus of the Christian refugees of 
Damascus and Lebanon, after the massacres of 1860, 
can picture to himself what the transmigration to 
Babylon must have been, what every migration, at 
one moment, of a whole popolation from its country 
to another must Inevitably be. 

When Dr. Hamlin (quoting him through Mr. Wal- 
lace) represents these people as driven into exile by 
a merciless conqueror,” we must ask ourselves how 
much of this rhetorical phraseology is meant to ex- 
presa actual fact. That such an enlightened and 
philanthropic sovereign as Alexander II., the eman- 
cipator of thirty millions of slaves, would allow such 
things to take place under hie authority, is as incred- 
{ble as that Emperor William gave French cities to 
plunder, or that our own genia] Dom Pedro, before 
starting on his round trip, left orders to have all the 
negroes massacred, in order to find the n ques- 
tion settled on his return. Russia has millions of 
Mohammedan subjecta besides the Circassians, and 
likes them. They make very good soldiers, Not all 
the Circassians bave left their native mountains for 
Turkey, and no general slaughter of those who have 
remained has been perpetrated. Those who left 
were driven Into exile” by thelr own national and 
religious pride (a feeling which we can honor either 
in civilized or in savage men); and they objected to 
the conqueror because he was Christian and alien, not 
because he was merclless.“ The sentence, how- 
ever, taken alone and interpreted by ordinary rhe- 
— usage, might mean nothing more nor less than 

at. 

But when Mr. Hamlin (always through Mr. Wal- 
lace) proceeds to say, The Russians had surrounded 
parties of them with troops, forced them Into lakes 
and rivers, where the Greek priests selzed upon them 
and Immersed them in baptism,’’ here, I say, we have 
a case of relapse into that kind of missionary talk, for 
rising above which I was, a moment ago, compli- 
menting Mr. Hamlin. That the Greek or the Roman 
Church, or a other ecclesiastical Church, considers 
baptism as d even when administered by force, ls 
a part, indeed, of that Protestant mythology through 
which Sundasy-schools are edified and missionary 
subscriptions raised. But though the subscriptions 


“RUS- 


' tions so happy, unless tampered 


are substantial, the facts are not. According to the 
doctrine of all ecclesiastical churches, from the be- 
ginning of Christianity up to the present day, the 
aptlem of a convert must be voluntary on the part 
of the recipient; or else, beside constituting a most 
sacrilegious act and the gravest offence against the 
Church ordinance would be entirely null and 
void. The idea that Greek priests, after baptizing 
persons, could have “hung crosses on 
their n asa token of converslon,“ is simply pre- 
posterous. Greek priests would rather have torn 
away from the necks of persons unwillingly 1 
the cross that the same persons might have thereto 
1 worn as willing catechumens, : 
If I may, not from positive information, but from 
my general knowledge of countries, usages, and doc- 
nes, venture 2 as to how the transaction re- 
lated by Dr. Hamlin had, if at all, a foundation in 
ett, z guess would be this. 2 8 
ugh brave, are a yery savage poop ; some em, 
no doubt, Mohammedans, and zealously such; but 
many of them no more Mohammedans (if we in- 
uired not of thair leaders but of themselves) than 
hristians or anything elso, Those indifferent Cir- 
cassians, who had probably been half converted by 
the Russian priesta, would have been glad enough to 
remain in thelr country under the yoke of Russia. 
But they were compelled by their fanatic and over- 
bearing leaders to join the emigration. Under the 
circumatances, they watched an opportunity for put 
ting themselves under the protection of the firet 
Russian regiment that they met; and If the soldiers 
took any part in the ceremony of their baptiam, it 
was not to drive the converts into the water, but to 
prevent the Irritated Mohammedans from tearing the 
converts into pieces. Of this, the tale, as Mr. Ham- 
Un a got it, second or twentieth hand, from the Moham- 
medans who reached Bulgaria, seems to be an in- 
fluenced various reading. Those who bave been in 
Europe know, besides, that military displays take 
place at religious salons and ceremonies, not for 
the sake of enforcing a creed on unwilling popula- 
tions, but to enliven the ritual with flags and uniforms, 
In importing a foreign population into Bulgaris, a 
Slavic and Christian country, Turkey had evidently 
other moya beelde T ting and 3 is 4 
surprising the garians, e ripening 
question of their national Independence thus unfairly 
prejudicated, effectually did (as Mr. Hamlin alleges) 
welcome the immigranta otherwise than charitably, 
The “Bulgarian massacres” may have been a terrible 
retaliation provoked by the Bulgarians themselves. 
Other are the ways of a civilized, and other those of 
a semi-barbarous and ignorant people in defendi 
their fatherland, But though the sight of bloodshe 
and burned vill should always make us shudder, 
from whatever side, and in whatever proportion or 
order of priority it comes, there are feelings which 
we can understand ‘as accounting for the acta of our 
fellow-men,. f P 
As to the usual talk about “Russian intrigue,” as 
if Russia were the real agitator of Christian popula- 
with, to live under 
the yoke of a Turkish minority, such talk may taka 
in England. She owns India, and might be glad to 
turn Constantinople into another Gibraltar. But to 
Americans, who own nobody but themselves and no 
country but their own, nor wish to, such talk is not 
satisfactory. The Christian nationalities of Turkey 
are agitated, not by Russia, but by the nature of their 
intolerable position, a position which would, long ago, 
have been decently settled, had it not been for the 
meddling of 2 and France, prompted by selfish 
motives. Russian intrigue In Turkey amounts to 
this: that it ls against the nature of things that a 
great nation, like Russia, could look unconcerned on 
the sufferings of a people kindred to her by race and re- 
ligion. Neighborhood and common humanity would 
suffice. That Russia wants the Turks to leave Con- 
atantinople is likely enough, for it were unconcelvable 
if she did not. That she wishes to take Constantino- 
ple, or any part of European Turkey, for herself, is, in 
my opinon, contrary to all indications. She could 
not do it without murdering two nationalities, the 
Greek and the Roman, both friendly to her, and 
which it has been all her aim to foster and encou 
To the Greeks belong Constantinople and all the 
rovinces intermediate between it and the present 
reek kingdom. The Slavic provinces separated from 
Russia by Roumanis and Hungary, though kindred 
to Russia, as France is to Italy and pen have, by 
geographical circumstances, their destiny pointed to 
them as a separate Slavic empire, creating within the 
Slavic race and—with the addition of Roumania and 
of a Greek empire—within the Greek Church that 
balance of power which is a guarantee against the 
bugbear of an overwhelming Rusalan supremacy. 
I am, dear sir, very truly Basi 
ULIUS FERRETTE, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 2, 1876. 


SCIENCE AND BELIGION, 


A new movement at present exists in this city. 
Last May a number of gentlemen undertook to insti- 
tute for the ensuing winter a course of Sunday 
morning lectures on the subjects usually classed 
under the head of the Philosophy of Religion,“ 
with thie proviso, that the questions involved shall be 
treated sa open ones. The enterprise may perhaps 
be best d bed as an attempt to found the higher 
life” on certain great eth! truths, and to find in 
them a satisfactory basis of union whereon thought- 
ful men may unite amid the increasing divergences 
In matters of creed that mark the present age. Pro- 
fessor Felix Adler, of Cornell University, been 
engaged as lecturer. The lectures are to be preceded 
by appropriate musical selections. The Introdu 
lecture will be delivered In Standard Hall, at B — 
way and Forty-second Street, on Sunday, October 
15, at 11 o'clock, A. M.— N. F. Evening Post, Oct. 11. 
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ME. HEYWOOD ON THE “FAMILY BANK.” 
EDITOR or THE INDEX 
I am glad to see that your well-read columns have 
attracted a criticism of the “Family Bank“ from Mr. 
E. H. Heywood, If I understand him (but I am not 
sure that I do), he regards it as objectionable in ov- 
ery point of view. Its main purpose ls to enable la- 
boring people to escape perpetual rent by temporarily 
aying interest, which he dubs usury.“ But he ob- 
jects to Interest as well as rent. And indeed they do 
seem to be about the same thing In principle, though 
they may differ in degree, But what it la Impossible 
for me to understand ls, how Mr. Heywood protects a 
man’s right of property, when he will not allow him 
to receive either rent or interest, even when another 


house. B, another laborer, who has been losing 
his time and strength through having to sleep on the 
ground under a of slaba, catching cold and 


*. 

rheumatism, would like to hire the house of A, at a 
rent which he can earn in a third of hie time. Does 
Mr. ＋ bees object? Do the labor-reformers de- 
mend B shall have the “opportunity’’ to dwell 
in A' house without Ke by hin anything for it or 
do anything for ? This would not be the 
“'reciprocity’’ which they also demand, would it? 

Again, suppose A sells the house he has built to O, 
for no matter what sort of money, gold or paper bat 
for so much as will hire A or auother builder who 
has tools and skill, which B has not, to build another 
house as good as that which he sold to C. Now he 
offers to lend this money to B for just the same, or 
perhaps less yearly Interest than that which B was 
willing to pay in remt,—the loan to be repaid by 
twelve yearly instalments, each instalment to stop ita 
interest. Does Mr. Heywood protect property“ by 
forbidding any such , and insisting that the 
at if lent at all, shall be lent without interest? 

This seems to me rather preventing property than 
protecting it, N 

Rent of property and interest of money are unde- 
niably disagreeable things to ple who must pay 
them, or not have the use of the property or money. 
I look upon them as existing facts, which cannot be 
abolished by statute law without such discourage- 
ment to the production and accumulation of property 
as to send us all back to holes In the ground. 

What I hold to as the d and sufficient motive 
for the Family Bank is, that there is a choice between 
these evils of perpetual rent and temporary interest. 
When we began to pone Senay, some sixty years ago, 
in the wilderness of Ohio, the wolves were stubborn 
facts. That dogs sometimes killed sheep was also a 
fact. Yet we patronized dogs because by their means 
we suffered less from the wolves. Without under- 
valuing Mr. Heywood’s benevolence in trying to 
reacue laboring men from both rent and interest, I 
muat confess an entire want of faith in his success, 
and contend that something will be gained, if we can 
ey the laboring man, by means of his own savings 

a home which he has every motive to Improve and 
beautify, instead of one which he is tempted to waste 
and abuse, 

The trouble with the sayings banks of Massachu- 


setts Is that through them the aa of the poor are 
lent at a moderate interest to the This interest, 
But they 


aa fur as it goes, la a benefit to the poor. 

t have a still greater benefit, if they themselves 
had a fair chance to borrow at a moderate Interest on 
giving proper security, Itis only by getting the use 
of capital on falr and reasonable terms that a poor 
man cau drive the wolf to a suitable and comfortable 
distance from his door; and no man has shown this 
more clearly than William B. Greene in his Mutual 
Banking, albeit he becomes queerly muddy when he 
discusses the relation of money to capital. 

As to the other writers whom Mr, Heywood quotes 
against the Family Bank, I must confess I have not 
read them much; and as to his own We, after 
several readings, I entirely fail to understand them, 
-except as eelf-contradictory. He professea to have 
found in my writings something favorable to what ie 
called ‘‘codperative insurance“ for laboring people. 
It might do very well for a small society of mutually 
trustworthy people, all knowing each other; but, 
when applied on a large scale to people who are 
strangers to each other, it becomes no insurance at 
all, for want of any principle of cohesion or bce elroy 
vitality. I could easily astonish Mr. Heywood with 
Statiatics of its victims, 

I am quite aware that the legislature, in 
the charter of the Family Bank, has given the own- 
ere of the Capital Stock a privil of considerable 
value. Thatis why I wish it should be owned by la- 
boring men, Let them do what they can to ald Mr, 
Heywood in securing for them “opportunity and rec- 
Iprocity,’’ if they know what he means by those 
words. But, in the meantime, why should not ten 
thousand of them seize the opportunity of getting 
eight per cent. per annum for a little of their money 
—if they cannot do better? 


ranting 


ELIzun WRIGHT. 


Two IĪBISHMEN were working in a quarry, when 
one of them fell Into a deep quarry-hole. The other, 
alarmed, came to the margin of the hole and called 
out: Arrah. Pat, are ye kilt entirely? If ye’re 
dead, spaka,” Pat reassured him from the bottom by 
saying in answer: No, Tim, I'm not dead; but I’m 
spacheless.’” 


“KNOWLEDGE & priori,” like all other knowledge, 
was originally acquired by our remote ancestors, . 
8 by sensuous experience, and arose only 

y long-endurang transmission, by Inheritance of ac- 

quired adaptations of the brain, out of originally em- 

sie ps experiential knowledge ‘‘a posteriori.“ 
ckel, 


CLERGYMEN AS SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


Not the least interesting feature in the discussion 
about the theory of evolution is the 1 part 
taken in it by clergymen of various denominations. 
There is hardly one of them who, since Huxley’s 
lectures, has not preached a sermon bearing on the 
matter in some way, and several have made it the 
topic of 2 articles or lectures. One minister in 
Boston, Mr. Cook, has delivered two or three lectures 
on It, and Dr. Taylor, in New York, has assailed 
Huxley's position in a letter to the Tribune. Other 
ministers have attacked the hypothesis in the relig- 
ions quarterlies. In fact, we do not think we exag- 

when we say chat three-fourths of all that has 
recently said or written about it in this country, 
23 Ter * venan by mioaa: There is no 
enying 6 theory, if true, does, in appearance 
at least, militate against the account of the Creation 
given in the first chapter of Genesis, or, in other 
words, t the view of the o of life on the 
globe which has been held by the Christian world for 
seventeen centuries. It would, therefore, be by no 
means surprising that ministers ahould meet It, either 
by sho that the Mosaic acoount of the Creation 
was really inapired—was, in short, the account given 
by the Creator himself,—or that the modern interpre- 
tations of it were inco and that it was really, 
when perfectly undere , easily reconciled with 
the conclusions reached of late years by geologists 
and biologists. Thie is the way in whick a great 
many ministers have hitherto met the Evolutioniets, 
and for this sort of work they are undoubtedly fitted 
by education and experience. If It can be done by 
any one, they are the men to do it. If it be main- 
tained that the Biblical account is literally true, they 
are more familiar than any other class of men with 
the evidence and arguments accumulated by the 
Church in favor of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
or if, on the other hand, it be desired to reconcile 
the Bible with evolution, they are more familiar than 
any other class of men with the exegetical process 
by which this reconciliation can be effected. They 
are specially trained in ecclesiastical history and tra- 
dition, in Greek and Hebrew religious literature, and 
in the methods of Inte: tation which have been for 
ages in use among theologians. 

Ot late, however, they have shown a decided in- 
clination to abandon the purely ecclesiastical ap- 
proach to the controversy altogether, and this is es- 
pecially remarkable in the discussion now pending 
over Huxley. They do not seek to defend the Bibli- 
cal account of the Creation, or to reconcile it with the 
theory of the Evolationists. Far from it; they have 
come down in most of the recent cases into the scl- 
entific arena, and are meeting the men of science 
with their own weapons. They tell Huxley and Dar- 
win and Tyndall that their evidence la imperfect, 
and thelr reasoning from it faulty. Noticing their 
activity In this new field, and the marked contrast 
which this activity presents to the modesty or Indiffer- 
ence of the other professions—the lawyers and doc- 
tors, for instance, who on general grounds have fully 
aa much reason to be Interested {n evolution as the 
ministers, and have hitherto been at least as well 
fitted to discuss it, —we asked ourselves whether It 
was possible that, without our knowledge, any change 
had of late years been made in the curriculum of the 
divinity schools or theological seminaries, with the 
view of fitting ministers to take a prominent part In 
the solution of the mare ony important and start- 
ar sage ene raised by physical sclence. In order to 
satisfy ourselves, we lately turned over the catalogues 
of all the principal divinity schools in the country to 
eee if any chairs of natural sclence had been estab- 
lished, or if candidates for the ministry had to under- 
go any compulsory instruction in geology or physics, 
or the higher mathematics, or biology, or palwontol- 
ogy, or astronomy, or had to become versed in the 
methods of scientific investigation in the laboratory 
or in the dissecting-room, or were subjected to any 
unusually severe discipline ln the use of the inductive 
process. Not much to our surprise, we found nothing 
of the kind. We found that, to all appearance, not 
even the smallest ‘smattering of natural science in 
any of Its branches is considered necessary to a min- 
ieter’a education; no astronomy, no chemistry, no 
— oh no geology, no higher mathematics, no com- 

aratlve anatomy, and nothing severe in logic. In 

act, of special preparation for the discussion of such 
a theme as the origin of life on the earth, there does 
not appear to be in the ordinary course of our divin- 
ity schools the smallest trace. 

We then said to ourselves, But ministers are modest, 
truthful men; they would not knowingly pass them- 
selves off as competent on a subject with which they 
were entirely unfitted to deal. They are no less 
candid and self-distrustful, forinstance, than lawyers 
and doctors; and a lawyer or doctor who ventured to 
tackle a professed scientist on a scientific subject to 
which he had given no systematic study, would be 
laughed at by his professional brethren, and would 
suffer from it even in his professional reputation, as 
it would be taken to indicate a raw and untutored 
state of mind, and a dangerous want of self-knowl- 
edge. Perhaps, then, the training given in the divin- 
ity schools, though it does not touch special fields of 
science, is such as to prepare the mind for the work 
of induction by some course of intellectual gymnas- 
tics. Perhaps, though it doea not familiarize a man 
with the facts of geology, and biology, and astron- 
omy, it so disciplines him in the work of collecting 
and arranging facta of any kind, and reasoning from 
them, that he will be a master in the art of proof, 
and that, in short, though he may not have a sel- 
a man's knowledge, he will have hia mental 

abita. 

But we found this second supposition as far from 
the truth as the firat one was, oreover, tha mental 
constitution of the young men who choose the min- 


istry as a profesaion is not apt to be of a kind well 
fitted for scientific investigation. Reverence is one 
of their prominent characteristics, and reverence pre- 
disposes them to accept things on authority. They 
are inclined, too, to seek truth rather as a means of 
repose than for its own sake, and to fancy that it is 
associated closely with spiritual comfort, and that 
they have secured the truth when they feel the com- 
fort. Though last not least, they enter the seminary 
with a strong bias in favor of one particular theory 
of the origin of life and of the history of the race, 
and their subsequent studies are marked out and 
pinnes with the set purpose of strengthening this 
ias and of qualifying them to defend it and spread 
it, and of associating in their minds the doubt or 
rejection of it with moral eyil. The uence 
is that they go forth, trained not as investigators 
or Inqulrera, but as advocates, charged with the de- 
fence nst all comers of a view of the universe 
which they have accepted ready-made from teachers. 
A worse aration for scientific pursnite of any 
kind can y be Imagined. The test trace of 
anek a aje of mind in a scientific — Ane 
a disposition to ve a thing on grounds ee 
or Interest, or with reference to practical conse- 
quences, or to jump over gaps in proof in order to 
reach pleasant conclusions—discredite him with his 
fellows, and throws doubt on his statements. We 
are not condemning this state of mind for. all pur- 
poses. Indeed, we think the wide-spread prevalence 
of the philosophic way of looking at things would be 
in many res a great misfortune for the race, and 
we acknowledge that a rigidly-trained er 
would be totally unfit for most of a minister's func- 
tions; but we have only to describe a minister's 
education in order to show his exceeding unfitness 
for contentions such as some of his brethren are 
carrying on with geologista, and physicists, and biol- 
ogists. In fact, there is no educated calling whose 
members are not, on the whole, better equipped for 
fighting in scientific fields over the hypothesis of evo- 
lution, Our surprise at seeing lawyers and doctors 
engaged In it would be very much less justifiable, for 
a portion at least of the training received in these 
professions is of a scientific caat, and concerns the 
selection and classification of facts, while a el - 
man’s is almost wholly devoted to the study of the 
opinions and sayings of other men. In truth, theol- 
ogy, properly so called, is a collection of opinions. 
or 45 these objections to a c! an's in 
sclentific disputes arise out of his bellef about the 
origin and government of the world per se, because 
one does not think of making them to trained relig- 
ious philosophers; for instance, to Principal Dawson 
or Mr. St. rga Mivart. Some may or gay 
that the religious pre ons of these gentlemen 
lessen the welght of their opinions on « certain class 
of scientific questions, but no one would question 
thelr right to share in scientific discussions. 

We are moved to speak on this subject by the re- 
gret which we feel at seeing educated and influential 
men, from perhapa the moet Influential body of edu- 
cated men in the country, helping by their example 
to spread the already too prevalent delusion that 
training is not needed to enable a man to talk or 
think with profit to himself or othera on amy subject; 
and it ia u delusion which—let us say—helps to cut 
the gound from under the feet of religious as well 
as of other teachers. It furnishes the subtle poison 
which debauches politica, and makes so much labor 
In all fields slight and inefficient, and which renders 
education hasty and slipshod, and scholarship shal- 
low and pretentious, ading over the other da 
the Rev. Joseph Cook’s lectures in Boston, in whic 
he demolished the Evolationists by means of detached 
sentences from the works now of one and now of 
another, put together with considerable rhetorical 
skill and seasoned with flppancy, and presented in 
such a way as to make it appear that the geologists 
and biologists and physicists and naturalicta—the 
. — Huxleys, Haeckels, Darwins, Helmbolsts, and 
others, who have countenanced and supported the 
hypothesis of evolution, and given to it years or lives 
of laborious and conscientious inveatigation—were 
a set of charlatans or dreamers, whose chief use was 
to make clerical Monday lectures“ funny, we con- 
fess we doubted whether we had of late heard of any 
more melancholy spectacle, or one likely to prove 
more mischievous. What was most melancholy 
about it was, however, not the assault on laborious 
investigators by a gentleman whose acquaintance 
with the subject in hand Is at best very small, but 
the apparent unconsciousness of both the orator and 
his audience that there was anything absurd or hu- 
miliating in his position, Let us assure the ministers 
who enjoy and participate in this wort of sport that it 
is not the men of science they are juring or degrad- 
ing; it is their own order and vocation. If they will 
only look back, they will see that the history of the 
relation of religion to science has consisted in the 
main of the acceptance by theologians of scientific 
hypotheses over which they at first laughed or were 
angry and that this acceptance has only damaged 
theology when the acceptance was grudging or ill- 
tempered. How many unpleasant and at first t 
formidable truths baye been swallowed since the day 
when the proposition over which the Rey. hg 
Cooks of the time doubtless made merry, that the 
earth was not the centre of the solar system but only 
a satellite of the sun, was first produced! Would it 
not be best for religion and morals to give up a strug 
gle in which they may lose much and can win no 
ing? Can there be any gain wrought for either by 
pretending that there are mome subjects on whic 
one may be qualified to talk without having studied 
them? The world is not so simple as it used to be, 
or so ignorant. Plain people all over the country, in 
our day, know enough about the methode of sei- 
entific investigation to be familiar with Newton’s 
Rule that a hypothesis which will explain a pheno- 
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menon, and against which no fatal objection is 
known, ls a good and proper hypothesis to work on in 
investigation; and they see that the hypothesls of 
evolution does fulfil these conditions, and they ex- 
pect those who assail it to produce one that will take 
its place. This ministers do not do. The Mosaic 
account of the Creation explains nothing which now 
uzzles us. For—to use the dilemma presented to 
Nr. Cook by a distinguished physiclan—if men are 
the offspring of a single pair, and environment has 
not, as the Eyolationista say it has, modified them 
in character and conformation, what has caused the 
difference between Australian aborigines and Anglo- 
Saxons In the short space of six thousand years? If, 
on the other hand, the difference be due to the de- 
scent from a number of separately created pairs, 
what becomes of the Mosaic account? People are 
ndering these questions N and they cannot 
be dismissed with a laugh. Would it not be well 
therefore, for ministers to abandon the attitude ol 
angry fugitives towards sclence, and await its discov- 
eries with calm, and watch the tentative efforts by 
which all ita truthe have been revealed with friendly 
or, at all eventa, courageous interest? For though a 
good ally, it may be a terrible because inevitable 
enemy. 
“The Moving Finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 


Shall luro it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor our tears wash out a word of it.” 


Ne York Nation, Oct. 26. 


CATHOLICISM IN A VILLAGE SCHOOL, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE: 

Sir,—Lima, in Livingston County, is the former 
seat of Genesee College and the present location of 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, The following 
is substantially the condition of the public school: 
One small, shabby building, aituated on Main Street, 
accommodates such of the pupils as do not attend 
the seminary or the Catholic school. Containing 
two rooms, it will accommodate about fifty pupils. 
It is gd lighted, poorly ventilated, and meanly 
furnished. This is the only building the dietrict 
owns, yet it boasts of a I of twelve hun- 
dred or fourteen hundred, and taxable NA to 
the amount of $700,000 or 6800, 000. In ullding 
there are two teachers, who do their very best; but 
they work to a great disadvantagy. In another part 
of the town, and in the same yard with the Catholic 
Church, is another building in which a majority of 
the pupils of the vill are taught by three Sisters 
of Charity. The building was formerly the Catholic 
Church, and was moved to ite present site to make 
room for a new church. Thie building is well lighted 
and ventilated, and furnished with modern school 
furniture, including a good piano, There are three 
rooms, and ample accomm ons for one hundred 
and fifty pupils. No religious exercises are held 
during school hours, bat the garb of the teachers 
and the very atmosphere of the place, and the sur- 
roundings exert a silent influence as potent as the 
celebration of the mass itself. 

Yet all this te paid for by the district, under the 

retext that It e a part of the public schools. The 

Iding is owned by the Bishop of the Diocese of 
Western New York, and as these Sisters have taken 
vows of poverty and obedience, their wages of course 
go to the Church; so the people of Lima every year 
raise a certain sum by tax, and recelve a certain 
amount from the State, and from these sums pay 
annually from $500 to $700 almost directly into the 
treasury of the Diocese of Western New York. The 
trustee is elected in the interest of the Catholic 
Church. This state of affalrs has existed so long, 
that it has become a saying that Lima maintains a 
school almost entirely in the interest of Roman 
Catholicism. Doubtless the public school bailding 
ls too small to accommodate the pupils of the district. 
Let the people erect a building adequate to their 
needs, one that would be an ornament to their beanti- 
fal vill Do the people realize the danger of the 
course they are pursuing? Are they aware that the 
Department of Public Instruction may at any time 
deprive them of their public money? Are they 
aware that they cannot force collection on s single 
dollar of their school-tax? These are questions that 
they should consider. Sooner or later the seminary, 
ander the preasure of normal and union free schools, 
must go down, and like its sister institutions at 
, Albion, Medina, and elsewhere, be supplanted by a 
union free Il. When this is attempted, the peo- 
ple of Lima will feel the full strength of the fetters 
that are being placed upon them. CENSOR, 

West BLOOMFIELD, N. T., Sept. 18, 1876. 


[For THE IN DRZ. ] 
HEREAFTER? 


“Warte nur; baldo ruhest du auch,.""—GOETHE. 


Time, Midnight.—Scene, a sick chamber: Julius sits 
by the bedside of his dying father. 


FATHEE. 


Julius, my sands of life are running low. 

T hours are numbered, and thou holdst a hand 
hich soon must rest as marble in thy grasp. 

To-morrow’s sun will look on thee bereaved 

Of him who gave thes life and who has reared 

His only son with tender, loving care. 


JULIUS. 


Father, I cannot through my blinding teara 

See now thy features, which to me have seemed 
The index of a soul so pure and kind, 

That I have almost worshipped while I loved 
Him who to me was father, brother, friend. 

My life wiil seem all desolate when thou, 

My guardian and instractor, art no more. 


I cannot think it true that I so soon 
Must hear for the last time thy gentle voice 
Inciting me to noble aims of life 
Yet tell me, father, is there aught that thou 
Wouldst give me as a last, a dying charge? 
Doubt not, I’ll do It, if 'tis in my power, 
FATHER. 
Nothing, my son; the wishes of my heart 
For thy great life-work are already known. 
Go steadfast on with nobleness of aoul 
In the high path thou treadet with honor now; 
So shalt thou also, when life’s evening comes, 
Lie down with equanimity to die, 
JULIUB, 

Father, of all the problema of the soul 
Which we have oft discussed, there is not one 

ch has so occupied our thonghts as this :— 
Is man immortal Is he still to live 
In conscious being after this frail clay 
Ia decomposed to native duat once more? 
When last we spoke of this, thou hadst no light, 
No fixed assurance of another life; 
The future looked impenetrably dark, 
And immortality was held by thes 
Not as a certainty, but as a hope. 
How does thia awful question now appear, 
Now when the flame of life la burning low 
And Death’s dread shadow holds thee in {ta gloom? 


FATHER, 


The same, my son, as when the rnddy blood 
Was coursing healthfully through all my veins, 
And when that seemed a subject quite abstract, 
Which never could have reference to me, 

A living, breathing man in the full flush 

Of health and vigor. It is as you aay: 

I then could find no proof that we should live 
Beyond thia brief exiatence, though I held 

Of snch a future life a aolemn hope. 

I see no clearer light than then I saw, 

Yet [ am calm die without a fear, 

Of thie ssaured, that nothing I can do 

Will change a hair's breadth that which is to be. 
»Tis well if I awake; tis also well 

(Perchance o'en better), if I sleep; for who 

Can tell what mode of being may await 

The soul which leaves ita tenement of clay? 
Therefore I reat in perfect peace of mind: 

My only grief to say farewell to thee. . 


JULIUS. 


My Father, I confess tis without hope 

That I approach thee with a strange request; 
But I would fain try every mode which may 
Throw light upon the gloom beyond the grave. 
Tis claimed by many that their absent dead 
Hold converse with them still from spirit realms. 
We oft have smiled at this thought In contempt, 
And ridiculed such fancies as absurd ; 

Yet, father, tf in truth Spon still shouldat live 
After thy spirit quits this mortal frame, 

And canat by any means convey to me 

News merely of the fact of such a life, 

I do implore thee, by our mutual love, 

Reveal it to my lonely, broken heart! 

Come to me as I sit beside thy form, 

Before I lay it in the silent i 


( Weepe). 


A constant, lo watch I'll keep for thee, 
Longing and waiting for thy slightest sign. 
FATHER. 


My son, thou knowst I bad a brother once, 
Who died a score of years since, in the flower 
Of beautifal young manhood ? 


JULIUS. 
Father, yes. 

FATHER. 
When be lay dying, as I do to-night, 
His bright eyes clonding in the film of death, 
With bitter tears of grief and broken words 
I made of him the same request which thon 
Haat made of me. 

JULIUS. 


And what was the result? 
FATHER. 


Dead silence! Never from behind the vell, 

The dark, thick shroud which hid him from my aight, 

Came voice or sign. And so it ia with all, 

I pity those deluded sonla who sit 

Gaping and trembling round a creaking board, 

Invoking through shrewd tricksters their loved dead! 

Dismias all possibility of such 

A revelation from another world 

And learn to live on, patient and resigned, 

Until the mystery is solved by Death. 
JULIUS. 

Zo de it, then! But how profoundly sad 

That such must be the fate of every soul! 

To yearn unutterably for the t, 

To crave with bitter tears that blessed boon— 

The sweet assurance of a future life, 

And yet to be compelled to calmly watt, 

See one by one the dear ones all depart, 

Nor know what fate is theirs beyond the tomb! 

How horrible that not a ray of light 

Comes from that darkness, on whose border land 

We aay the inst farewell to those we love! 

Alas! what are we? Puppets that are made 

To dance thelr part out on a reeling stage? 

Or, wenklinge though we be, have we a spark 

Of that diviner essence which shall live, 

Nay, more, must live through everlasting years? 
FATHER, 

Draw back the curtain, Julius; let me look 

Once more upon the glorious expanse 

Of glittering worlds upon thelr rhythmic dance, 
Julius draus back the curtain.) 

See yonder brilliant orb! Ite waves of light, 


Moving with awift pulsations through the depths 
Of azure space, fall now upon my eye 

Fatigued with years of travel since they left 
With | mining U velocity their source. 

Around that distant sun move glowing worlds, 
Abounding doubtless like our own with life. 
Such suns and systems are dispersed —— 1 
As motes in sun „hat then la our e 7 
A speck in vast immensity’s domain! 

Moreover, from this speck, while yonder clock 
Ticka out ite smallest increment of time, 

There pase away full thirty human lives! 

What then ia mine? By what audaci 

Can I claim endless being as my right 

If it shall be my lot to re-awake 

In conscious continuity of self, 


Why then I shall rejoice,— (gasps suddenly). 
: > Ah! thie been pain l 


Comes once more—in my heart. Thy hand, my son! 
’Tis dark!—I see no more thy face. Farewell! 
I'll press thy hand—till—1 — 

JULIUS (kneeling and e 

his father’s hand : after a pause. 
And this is death! 
His hand grows icy cold within my own; 
His breath grows fainter, and the flame of life 
But flickers in ite socket ere it dies! 
My father! Canst thou hear me? It is I! 

Press but my hand once more if thon dost hear! 
Gone! Gone! and whither? Is this icy clay, 
Which here I kiss, the father whom I loved 
These afe his features,—these his loving hands 
Which but a moment since pressed mine again, 
So have I seen him often lie in sleep; 
But from this sleep, alas! no filial volce 
Can e’er awake him! Still the starry light 
Falls gently on his eyes, which take no note 
Of that which kindled thonght a moment since! 
Was there a soul which ruled in this dear form, 
Which willed, and loved, and thought,—a conscious 


self? 
Distinct and free from lts environment? 
An N which nothing can destroy 
Nor yet diffuse or merge into aught else? 
Or was it but a part of the great whole, 
A drop of water prisoned in a shell 
And floating on the bosom of the sea, 
Which at the breaking of the shell by Death 
Has mingled once more with Its parent waves? 
Or yet again, was it a kind of force, 
Like that which animates the waving plant 
And draws the juices apna to its leaves, 
Which now has been released from this poor form 
To work in others that we know not of? 
If 50, — twere vain to ask ita present place 
Or mode of action, ds ’twould be to seek 
The whereabouts of an extinguished flame, 
Or of the breeze which lately fanned my cheek. 


Insoluble e aa! who can know 
The end of this poor, transſtory life? 
Well did my father say: I calmly rest 


In peaceful equanimity of soul, 
With firmness waiting that which is to be.“ 
With such a calm osophy of life 
He passed away, without a shade of fear. 
He could look back upon a life well spent, 
With powers used wisely for a noble end. 
*Tis well. If still he lives, those powers will be 
More ripe for future usefulness, f not, 
Yet think upon the good they have achieved, 
Which still remains on earth in worthy lives 
Ennobled, aided, and reclaimed by him, 
Such Immortality he has attained, 
And thus can well dispense with added life, 
If it should be denied, Here, father, here 
On thy dead form, which I bedew with tears, 
I vow to strive thus for a deathless life: 
A life which shall continue in men’s souls 
Lony atter I am gone; a constant power 
tmp ng them to pure and noble deede, 
And raising them from worthleesness and vice! 
Such power is now thy immortality! 
Thou liv'st again in me and hundreds more 
To whom thou didst impart thy lofty thoughts, 
Thy generous Impulses. thy tender love. 
me I Uve, Nr 8 

ng good on this evolv: 0 
In the sad drama of our human life! 

J. L. STODDARD. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 16, 1876. 


THE INDEX is published every Thursday by the INDEX 
ASSOCIATION, at No, 231 Wasaine ron STERET, B N. 
Tormo Office, No. 35 Monroe Street: J. T. FREY, Agent 
and Clerk. All letters should be addressed to the Boston 
Office, 

N. B.—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial or other- 
wise, is responsible for aay Bing pebinnee in its columns 


except for his or her own ual statements. Editorial 
contributions will in every case be distinguished by the 
name or initials of the writer. 


TO VOLUNTARY OCONTRIBUTORS.—Only Short Arti- 
cles desired, Unused Manuscripts not returned. 


CADY STANTON, Editorial Contributors. 


NOTICE. 


On receipt of $3.20, Tax INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on {ts mall-Ilet, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase Its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render In this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the Important canse it 
represents. 


MR. CRETRAS B. Lynn has our thanka for copies 
of his excellent lectures before the Free Lecture 
Association, published in the New Haven Journal 
and Courier. He le at present lecturing in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and always speaks = fervent 
word for all that is good and true. 

In THE New York Tribune of October 30, this 
paragraph appeared: Another ‘missent letter’ has 
turned up, thie time in Cleveland, It is said by the 
Cleveland Herald to have been received by a ‘highly 
respectable business firm’ in that city, and to have 
been sent there by mistake instead of to Wisconsin. 
The writer of It, James C. Devan, had been on a visit 
to the Democratic head-quarters In thie city, and 
thus described his success: ‘They promise us ald, but 
say it must be through the State Committee. Hewitt 
was so occupied that I had no opportunity to talk to 
him asI wished. A few minutes with the Governor, 
however, who happened in the city, did as well. He 
talks hopefully, but is solicitous abont Wisconsin, 
and thinks there is a possibility of its vote determin- 
ing the election. Among other things which I will 
tell you, he feels the necessity of a full Catholic vote, 
and wishes its Importance cautiously urged upon the 
priests and officers of the Church. The fact should 
be remembered by them that the school question has 
been dragged in issue in some States, and that the 
Democratic party is their true friend. He wants 
them reminded that he and the party are constantly 
assalled for the Gray Nuns act and such favors, and 
for the Church to be laggard now would be little less 
than treachery. This matter he wishes to have 
looked after with the utmost caution and outside of 
committees, and by none not of our order.“ This ia 
exceedingly interesting, If true.“ 

Tsis TOUCHING little note, written without a 
thought of publication, we desired greatly to add to 
our editorial article of laat week, to close with befit- 
ting tenderness a painfully inadequate tribute toa 
most lovely character, But we could not venture to 
do this without the writer's permission, which being 
obtained, we can no longer withhold so fair a flower 
from the fresh-made grave of one whose memory is 
itself a flower of imperishable beauty to all who knew 
him well:— 

NE BEDFORD, Nov. 3, 1876. 

Dear ABBOT:—I mourn to see the black-lined 
announcement of Ranney’s death. I had learned 
greatly to esteem and admire him for his keen intel- 
ligence and thorough uprightness and sincerity. 
And I should have come, I know, greatly to love 
him, had I been thrown Into close intimacy with 
him. I keep thinking how deeply you must feal the 
loss! He was a quick and wise counsellor, and 
there on the spot ready and faithfal to aid your 
efforts, It will be difficult indeed, if not Impossible, 
wholly to fill his place in the Index Association. 
And in other ways, too, he will be sadly missed In 
our liberal work. But his poor wife and children— 
how unutterable the sense of loss and desolateneas 
that has suddenly befallen them! Oh, the tragedies 
In our human lot! Faithfully yours, 

Wu. J. POTTER, 


A THIRD GREAT PARTY. 


At this writing the result of the Presidential elec- 
tion is still Involved in uncertainty. It is only with 
regard to the question of State Secularization that 
we propose now to speak of it. This question is 
daily assuming greater importance in the eyes of 
every thoughtful and observant citizen; nor will it 
be very long before even the thoughtless will be com- 
pelled to give it the attention which the grave lasues 
it Involves qught years ago to have secured for it. 
Tue INDEX, at least, bas done ite full duty during 
the past aix or seven years in endeavoring to promote 
popular enlightenment on this subject, and aleo in 
endeavoring to stimulate the American people to 
such public action as the situation hss demanded, 
Twenty-five years hence (and probably much sooner) 
thoughtful men will look back to this period of our 
national history with utter amazement that the truth 
could have been told so plainly, so persistently, so 
earnestly, and yet have been received, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, with such general incredulity 
and apathy. “What were the statesmen of that day 
about, it will be asked, and above all what were 
the chief representatives of advanced religious 
thought about, that the beginnings of the great strug- 
gle over the Christianization or secularization of the 
government could be at the time pointed out week 
after week for yeare, with explicitness and absolute 
clearness, and yet the warnings be almost universally 
disregarded, despised, denied, or even treated with 
senseless ridicula ?” 

No matter which of the great partles is to aee its 
candidate elected and itself placed in national con- 
trol, this question of State Christianization or State 
Secularization le all the same going to press forward 
for solution Into the arena of party politics, Amer- 
ican political institutions are to-day in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium; they cannot withstand the pres- 
sure of the opposing religious forces; they must 
either become wholly Christian or wholly secular in 
the end, whether that end comes speedily or late. If 
they are to become wholly Christian, then the farther 
question is—shall they become wholly Catholic or 
wholly Protestant? These are the three alternative 
certainties: Catholic Christian, Protestant Christian, 
or absolutely secular. Just as the Roman Empire 
had to decide between Pagan or Christian govern- 
ment, so the American Republic has to decide be- 
tween Christian or secular government. And the na- 
tion is already beginning to enter the valley of de- 
clsion.”’ 

Suppose that the Democratic party prevails in the 
present contest, and holds a preponderance of power 
in the national government: what is then to be ex- 
pected with reference to the question of State Secn- 
larization? In that case, it seems improbable tbat 
any school amendment to the Constitution will be 
actually passed in the next Congress, The Catholic 
Church Is coming more and more to control the gen- 
eral policy of the Democratic party on all politico- 
religious questions, and knows its own present pow- 
erlessness to carry its secret purposes into execution 
by any means so overt ag that. The danger to the 
public school system from Catholic schemes, against 
which the Blaine amendment was aimed, will simply 
grow unchecked; the gathering clouds will simply be 
allowed to become more and more highly charged 
with electricity, to launch a more terrific bolt at 
last, Instead of being concentrated In Congress, 
and decided by the people in the shape of a Conatitu- 
tional amendment, the school controversy will be dif- 
fused over the whole country, to polson the peace of 
every neighborhood in which the Catholic Church is 
strong. This Church has political objects to gain, 
which it hopes and intends to gain by means of the 
Democratic party; and whenever this party comes 
into national power, the Catholic Church comes into 
power with it, As one straw betraying the course of 
the current, witness the following despatch from New 
York city in the Boston Journal of November 11, 
signed by “Burleigh,” the Journal’s well-known and 
trustworthy correspondent :— 


“The Catholics took the feld as Catholics in 
Brookl I have before me a handbill, issued under 
Catholic authority, and sent to the Catholic voters of 
the city. The one I have was sent to a gentleman 
supposed to be a Catholic. His wife was of that 
faith, but he was not. The sheet is a white one, em- 
bossed with the Cardinal’s coat of arms; crosses un- 
der this, and under that a running line, reading: 
‘Catholic first, citizen next. Bishop Gilman.’ The 
circular is filled up with advice to Catholics to make 
their influence felt, and the name of every candidate 
for office who is a Catholic was printed plainly on the 
circular, Of course the Tilden electors are not omit- 
ted. Our people are quite sensitive on the subject of 
the tampering with our public schools, turning the 
Bible out of some, and Protestant teachers out of 


others. When this matter comes into politics, as it 
certainly will come, this direct interference of the 
Catholic priests with the great national election will 
aurely be remembered, and, like chickens, will come 
home to roost,” 

The perfectly unmistakable tendency of the Demo- 
cratic party ia to permit without obstruction the po- 
litical interference of the Catholic Church. However 
vehemently individual Democrats or credulous ‘‘Lib- 
eral Republicans“ may dispute the fact, no citizen 
who values secular government as the only possible 
protection of equal religious rights for all will allow 
himself to be deceived or befogged. Behind the 
Democratic party stands the Church of Rome, veiled 
from public view, but not from public suspicion; ita 
power is so great over the Catholic vote that the 
Democratic leaders do not dare to reslat Its secret, un- 
acknowledged, but potent influence, That is the 
danger on the one hand, and to despise it is dreary 
infatuation, 

On the other hand, the same statement of Bur- 
lelgh’’ reveals with equal clearness the danger which 
threatens the country from the triumph of the Re- 
publican party. Our people are quite sensitive,” 
he auys, on the subject of the tam@ering with our 
public schools, turning the Bible out of some and 
Protestant teachers out of others.“ In these words 
the Boston Journal, a prominent Republican organ 
of the partisan type, simply indicates the predomi- 
nant purpose of its party to keep the Bible in the 
schools, with Protestant teachers to read it. If this 
party wins the still doubtful election, it will be ex- 
tremely likely to attempt to strengthen itself (all the 
more because of its evidently reduced majority) by 
appealing to the Bible-sentiment of the great bulk of 
Its supporters, backed as it lo by the widely ramified 
and rapidly consolidating Evangelical organizations of 
the country. The Senate amendment to the Consti- 
tution, adding to the Blaine amendment (which was 
merely a blow at the Catholic Church) a positive 
though indirect recognition of the Bible as a Divine 
revelation, meant a great deal moré than the honest 
liberal public are as yet willing to believe. Jt fore- 
shadowed a policy. A mere looker-on can see that 
the defeated Senate amendment is to-day the most 
available weapon in the hands of the Republican 
party for fighting ite way back to its old unques- 
tloned supremacy; will the party managers be leas 
astute on a matter involving their own hold of 
power? That amendment was made a strict party 
measure in the United States Senate; every Republi- 
can voted for it, and every Democrat against it; 
and the vote atood twenty-eight in favor of it to alx- 
teen against It. What more improbable than that 
the battle thus begun, in which the Democrats were 
forced (against their will, perhaps) to represent the 
Catholic Church, while the Republicans came for- 
ward as representatives of the great Evangelical ma- 
jority, should be suddenly and absolutely stopped? 
Sheer party shrewdness will forbid auch an end of It. 
If the Republican party has Indeed carried the na- 
tional election, It ls by a very small majority; and 
there is nothing so certain to convert this small ma- 
jority into a large one again as a bold identification 
of the party policy with the prevailing religious faith 
of the people. The Republicans have gone loo far not 
to go farther. They already stand committed to an 
amendment to the Constitution on the school ques- 
tion; they already stand committed to make this a 
Bible-recognizing amendment; they cannot afford to 
cheat the monster which they have dared to awak- 
en. Back of the Republican party stands the Prot- 
estant Church—not so compact in administration 
as the Church of Rome, but just as compact in its, 
devotion to the Bible as the Church of Rome Is ín Ita 
devotion to the Pope, And the Republican party is 
just as powerless to resist Protestant Evangelical in- 
finence as the Democratic party is to resist Catholic 
influence. It will use heterodox orators of eloquence 
and genius like Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll to carry 
an election with, and applaud him to the echo till 
after it ia over; but if he tries to mould the party 
policy on the school question, he will find himself 
whistling against the wind. No Church, Catholic or 
Protestant, ever yet kept faith with an “infidel,” 

To the stern facts that Catholiclem and Protestant 
Evangelicalism, under cover of the Democratic and 
the Republican parties, are at this very moment wag- 
ing a tremendous warfare for possession of the Re- 
public,—that it is a battle for power, and nothing 
else,—and that, which side soever wins, truth and 
freedom and equal rights must be equally trodden 
Into the mlre, —every lover of religious liberty must 
sooner or later open his eyes, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. A third great party is a logical necessity; it 
will yet prove itself to be also an historical necessity. 
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We do not and will not believe that the American 
people have lost out of their hearts the ideal of a 
government just and impartial to all mankind, not 
only with regard to their civil and political, but also 
with regard to their religions rights. Very well: if 
they value this ideal still, they have got to fight for it 
—not, we trust, with powder and ball, but certainly 
with argument and organization and ballot. The 
principles and objects of the National Liberal 
League are just as certainly the principles and ob- 
jects of a great national party, in the not distant 
future, as the sun is certain to rise to-morrow; and 
It seems to us impossible that either of the two exist- 
ing parties should embrace them. This certainty 
and this impossibility have been controlling thoughts 
with us for years; and events are verifying them day 
by day with a rapidity far beyond our expectation. 
Read the “Thirteen Principles” and ‘‘Religioua Free- 
dom Amendment” on our first page; next, ask your- 
self candidly whether they are true, and whether you 
expect either the Democratic or the Republican party 
to adopt,them and carry them out; and, lastly, ask 
yourself whether the American people are, a8 2 
whole, going to let those principles be extinguished 
either by a Poplsh or a Puritan theocracy, If not, 
we ask you in turn: how are those principles to be 
enshrined in the national heart, incorporated in the 
national law, and obeyed in the national practice, 
unless the Nationa! Liberal League ls to grow into a 
third great national party consecrated to those very 
ends? Set us down as a visionary and s dreamer, if 
you please, but we look for nothing less. Perhaps 
by another name—perhaps by other men—perhaps in 
another century. But the seed has been sown, and 
there ie not strength enough in all the Christian 
Church to dig it up. Grow it must and will—or 
America is already dead in the death of the great, 
glorious idea which gave ber birth. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR OONVICTIONS. 


A strong tendency is manifest in our times to de- 
cry enthusiasm as an element of character. The fact 
that it may be associated with bad causes and lead 
to the commission of unworthy acts, added perhaps 
to a certain predisposition of temperament or mode 
of philosophy, seems to have induced a large class of 
persone to depreciate ita merits as a factor in the his- 
torical development of mankind. They look upon it 
as a quality of mind rather to be repressed than cul- 
tivated; a youthful weakness and effeminacy to be 
outgrown, A writer representing this class of per- 
sons attempts to belittle the epoch of the anti-slavery 
struggle in this country by calling it“ che sentimental 
period in our politics.” Enthusiasm, to them, is only 
a sentiment, and sentiment they confound with sen- 
timentaliam. They lonk with suspicion at all activity 
based on moral enthusiasm, and would oppose to it a 
cold, calculating philosophy of prudential utility. 
“The philosophy of experience” sometimes they call 
it: as If there were any human experience worthy of 
the name which did not include, among its richest 
and profoundest elements, sentiments and impulses 
of the heart both moral and passional! These senti- 
ments, Impulses, and attractions whence epring the 
enthasiasms of mankind, may have led into many 
errors and been sometimes a source of flerce conten- 
tion and tragedy, yet in them le the dominant vital 
energy of civilization and eocial progress. They fur- 
nish the motive-power by which all other human ac- 
tivities are to proceed and all other functions are to 
be vivified, 

It is not true, however, to say that enthusiasm ia 
only and always a mere sentiment. Enthusiasm may 
begin in a thought, a conviction; a thought or convic- 
tion reached through a process of reasoning and rest- 
ing on the most acientific method of observation and 
induction. A conviction so reached may take pos- 
seasion of the mind with such power as to compel the 
homage and service of all the faculties, Rational be- 
jlef may be so strong as to have all the force claimed 
for inspiration. Oonclusions of logic may ao thor- 
oughly permeate the mental nature as to impel action 
with the instantaneousness of instinct. In other 
words, when ideas, thoughts, convictions, however 
reached, so forcefully possess the mind of a man by 
their truth that he is ready to do all and bear all In 
their service, then we have a genuine enthusiasm. 
And it is a quality of character that inheres in intel- 
ject as well as in heart; that is associated with ideas 
no less than with sentiments; that has been pos- 
sessed by some of the moat robust thinkers of the hu- 
man race,—by men of sclence, discoverers, inventors, 
scholars, no lese than by philanthropists and relig- 
lonists. 

That, indeed, is but a half-formed and ineffective 


belief, and that is only a mechanical and inefficient 
philanthropy, which has to consult precedents or 
compare consequences before it can move for human 
benefit, and never loses itself in a sublime uncon- 
sciousness of its own effort and of the service it will 
render, Mr. Emerson speaks of an amiable and ac- 
complished person who undertook a practical reform, 
but who had not the enterprise of love requisite for 
success. He had adopted it by the understanding 
only from the books he had read. So, adda the eaday- 
lot, We shall still postpone our exiatence, nor take 
the ground to which we are entitled, whilst it is only 
a thought and not a spirit that incites us“: a sen- 
tence that has a lesson for a good many radical think- 
ers and believers, who may have the courage of their 
opinions, but have not enough of enthusiasm for 
them; whose convictions are still too much in the 
first stage of thought, snd have not yet become spirit 
and life. 

It is not, in fact, until convictions, whether of 
mental or moral truth, become as it were the mind’s 
instantaneous natural insight, and thence go by in- 
stinctive volition into conduct, that we get thelr full 
effect in human benefit. They may previously have 
been the foresight of the understanding, pearing into 
consequences, studying utility, learning by the stern 
disciplines of experience; but not until the lesson 
has been so thoroughly mastered that they have be- 
come intuitions and enthusiasms, are they capable of 
manifeating their genuine power, The man who has 
a perfect sense of honor does not have to stop at 
every personal emergency to debate with himself 
what, In the epecial case, honor may require; he acts, 
and the beholders from his behavior get a higher 
definition of the word. So of every mental or moral 
conviction; it is strong in proportion to the clearness 
and rapidity with which it passes into actlon,—that 
is, in proportion to the enthusiasm that vitallzes It. 

What is wanted, then, la not extinction nor repres- 
sion of enthusiasm, but balance and direction, Let 
us have knowledge, thoughtfulness, careful study of 
social problems, careful reading of past human expe- 
rience,—these, by all means, to give guidance to 
impulse and steadiness to popular movements. But 
heaven forbid that any genuine enthusiasms belong- 
ing to the human race should be lost! Ardor for 
truth, ambition for discovery, love for the right and 
the good, devotion to the beautiful, passion for an 
Ideal, zeal for liberty, courage, persistency, hope, self- 
forgetfulness, self-sacrifico—these are elemental con- 
stituents of enthusiasm; and to take these qualities 
ont of human nature is to take out the core of all 
great character and condact and to emasculate the 
race. W. 3. P. 


A RUFFLED W0OOD-BIED, 


His Lectureship the Reverend Joseph Cook is In a 
state of high dudgeon, At the Monday Lecture of 
November 6, grasping his perch with both claws, and 
wildly flapping his wings, this irate little “‘wood-bird’’ 
gave Tar INDEX a vicious peck with his beak as 
follows :— 

There is in Boston an obscure, but haughty little 
sceptical sheet, which claima that it ought to be 
allowed to set the time of the universe for cultivated 
men. One of the dally newspapers, friendly to this 
Lectureship, made in its haste the mistake of print- 
ing Hegel for Hiickel, a dozen times or so in a column 
and a half. Since I read the Pickwick Papers, I 
have not laughed more heartily than I did over that 
mistake. I did not correct it, because I supposed ull 
intelligent readers would see that I could not have 
been making reference to the great philosopher Hegel 
but must mean the physicist, Professor Ernst Hä el 
of Jena. The Advertiser's report was correct, and 
had been publicly and repeatedly stated to be the 
only report In any degree revised by myself, and it 
could be seen by any one In Boston. I took up the 
other day this haughty little sceptical shest, and read 
that a ponderous champion of Orthodoxy marched 
weekly in Boston with eslephantine tread over the 
ruins of scepticism ; but that, unless sadly misrepre- 
sented by a certain dally newspaper, this champion 
did not know the difference between Hegel the 
philosopher and Häckel the 1 for a report of 
one of the lectures made a dozen times the mistake 
of confounding the two, Probably a difference v0 
slight as that was too small to be noticed by the 


ponderous champion of elephantine tread, * 
ve ite 


paper, in its editorial “Glimpses,” seriously 
readers the impression that it believed this 

ship ignorant on this polnt. This is a not unfair 
specimen of the discussion of Orthodoxy by that 
sheet week after week. Were this not a character- 
istic trait I would not refer to it; and, even if it were 
a characteristic trait, I would not mention It, except 
on account of weightler considerations. On beh 
of the few o ves on the Merrimac who are thus 
deceived and misled, and whose interests I am going 
to stand by while I live, and on behalf of a few 
sophomorical young men In radical clubs who, espe- 
cially at the West, misquote Boston as authority, and 
who, as they y read both sides, are sometimes a 
little influenced by the combination of audacity and 


glitter in this sheet which has so little Boston influ- 
ence, I must say that for thie continuous controver- 
sial oleaginousnese, the index-finger of Shame ia to 
be pointed at THE INDEX. 


This peck would have been a serious matter from 
any other fowl than a very small wood-bird”’; but 
it has only excited an amused surprise which we 
hasten to suppress from motives of politeness, We 
solemnly assure his offended Lectureship, with as 
much gravity as we can put on for the occasion, that 
there was nothing serious“ about the paragraph he 
complains of, except the seriousness of Its doubt ss to 
the qualifications of the Rev. Joseph Cook to discues 
the evolution philosophy. On this point Tax INDEX 
has, we fear, passed beyond the merely “sceptical” 
stage, and become a hopelessly dogmatic disbeliaver, 

In order to smooth the raffled plumage of the little 
twitterer, however, THE INDEX hastens to avow its 
belief that the newspaper friendly to this Lecture- 
ship” did indeed fall into woful and most unusual 
injustice” In ita report, as was plainly enough hinted 
at the time; that his Lectureship does Indeed know 
the difference between Hegel and Häckel, and also 
between a hawk and a hernshaw; and that there is 
something exquisitely moving and affecting in the 
tender concern of his Lectureship for the few oper- 
atiyes on the Merrimac.” The thought of thess 
endangered operatives is altogether too much for the 
quick sensibilities of TRE INDEX; it drops a feeling 
tear over their sad condition, bereaved as they are of 
the presence of the noble-hearted Lectureship who ts 
golng never to “forsake Mr. Micawber,” but will 
“stand by“ them while he lives! Heroic resolve 
Magnanimous Lectureship! Disinterested little 
Nd -- bird,“ chirping ita evolutional ditties to the 
betrayed operatives on the Merrimac, and putting its 
“elaphantine tread” down hard on the toes of the 
few sophomorical young men at the West! 

Not even the manifest Inspiration of Mrs. Parting- 
ton herself, with her “controversial oleaginousneas,”’ 
shall move us to unseemly levity as hie Lectureship 
proceeds to get hold of the ‘‘Index-finger of Shame,“ 
and level at the head of TAX INDEX that new and 
extraordinary colambiad of destruction. We have 
but one request to make, before being annihilated by 
this impending bombardment: namely, that a compe- 
tent photographer be present to take his Lectureship 
in the very act of blowing THE INDEX out of Boston 
History has an interest In that little exploit. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY B. C. 


The election, as we write, is still undecided, and it 
is quite possible that several days more must * 
ore the result can be known with certainty. a 
Tilden has received a fair majority of the popular 
vote, and one hundred and eighty-four electoral votes. 
The States of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisians 
are ee both es, and there is a slight pos- 
sibility that Wisconsin or Oregon, both of which seen 
to have voted for Hayes, may yet be found on tha 
other side, The chances, of course, are largely in 
favor of Tilden, who needs but one more electoral 
vote. Everyone must regret that the decision with 
to the election appears to reat with the three 
Southern States above named, for these are the States 
in which, beyond all others, chargea of fraudulent 
voting and falsification of returns have been most 
. and supported by most evidence, Governor 
Ke of Loulslana, has requested prominent men 
of both parties to repair at once to New Orleans and 
remain there as witnesses of the doings of the Return- 
ing Board during the counting of the votes of the 
State. President Grant has already named a number 
of gentlemen for thie service, and others have been 
named by the Republican and Democratic National 
Committees. The situation ia undoubtedly a grave 
one, and if fraud of any kind should be attempted, 
might be followed by extremely serious consequences, 
We have fullest confidence, however, that an honest 
return will finally be made in every one of the doubt- 
ful States, and that the members of both parties will 
quietly—ſf not cheerfally—acquieace in the result. 


President Grant deserves hearty commendation for 
the honesty of Intention expressed, with reference ta 
the present critical condition of affairs, in a recent 
order to General Sherman. No man worthy of the 
office of President should be willing to hold It if 
counted in or placed there by fraud. The country 
can not afford to have the result tainted by the aus- 
picion of ill or false returns.“ We believe that 
nelther candidate would be willing to accept office 
unless honestly chosen, or would in any way become 
a party to Illegal action, and, so far as thie is con- 
cerned, therefore, Grant, Tilden, and Hayes are prob- 
ably of one mind. But we deeply regret that ln the 
above order Grant should have directed troops to be 
sent to Florida and Louisiana. We do not under- 
stand that any article of the Constitution or law of 
Congress authorizes the President to send troops into 
a State in order to insure an honest counting of votes, 
and thé vote in those States, as matter of fact, is 
probably no closer than in New Hampshire or Wis- 
consin. We do not suppose that the troopa will do 
any mischief, or that Grant meant any harm; but hls 
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order shows the extent to which he looks upon the 
Sonth as conquered territory, and foreshadowa an 
unfortunate readiness in case of any emergency to 
appeal to military power without regard tolaw, For 
very many reasons we are heartily glad that a lawyer 
by profession, and not a soldier, will be the next oc- 
cupant of the White House. 


The evenness with which the electoral! votes are 
ames 1 two dandhan 1 very 
plain the utter nadeqnacy o resent on to 
provide for many possible contingencies with regard 
to Presidential elections, We believe, for instance, 
that no provision ls made to supply the place of an 
elector who might be removed by death after he is 
chosen and before he has cast hia vote. If, for ex- 
ample, one hundred and eighty-five Republican elec- 
tors should be chosen and one of them should die be- 
fore voting, neither candidate could be given a mà- 
jority, and as the House of Representatives would 
then be called upon to elect a President, the Demo- 
cratic candidate would be chosen, and thus the result 
of the election would be reversed, n, there are 
at present no rules in force with reference to the 
counting of the ballots after they have been transmit- 
ted to Washington and opened by the President of 
the Senate. Any one can Imagine the grievous com- 

cations which might arise in case elther House of 

ongresa should then object, for any reason, to the 
counting of the vote of any State. The next Con- 
gresa, it is to be hoped, will not fail to make provi- 
sion for some of these contingencies. 


If the Republicans are defeated in the present elec- 
tion the defeat will be accompanied by the mortify- 
ing reflection that it is caused by their own foolish- 
ness and not by any overwhelming virtue on the 
part of thelr antagonists. The New York Timea, 
which is universally recognized as the 9 
of Republicans, admits that the Republican party 
with reference to the South, “trifled in a criminal 
manner with the complications in Lonisiana and 
Alabama, and left the federal service in the South sub- 
stantially nnch: d, with the rank abuses of many 
of ita representatives unrebaked and unatoned for. 
We have no hesitation in saying that had the South 
been dealt with in the spirit in which the Wheeler- 
Foster committee dealt with the Louisiana troubles, 
and had the federal appointees been held to a strict 
account, we should ay have possession of at least 
seven of the Southern States.“ Again, speaking of 
civil service reform, the Times says: Had the party 
8 in good falth the reform devised by Mr. 

, at the call of President Grant, no such defec- 
tion would or could have taken place. But pride, 
obstinacy, and selfishness among the leaders, wearl- 
ness and indifference on the part of the President, 
and want of intelligent convictiðn in the masses of 
the party, stifled the reform in an early and disgrace- 
ful death. Instead of the results we might have had 
from it, we presented the country with the traffic in 
post-traderships, the whiskey frauds perpetrated with 
the connivance of an ig’ hig subordinate officials, and 
the conspiracy between the lobby and the politicians 
which drove Mr, Bristow and Mr. Jewell ont of the 
Cabinet, So far as the civil service is concerned, we 
made the bed in which we are not very comfortably 
Wing. In view of these truthful atatementa we 

the most bigoted Republican must admit that 
many earnest men had some 22 reasons for voting 
against his party, and that Mr. David A. Welle was 
not wholly wrong in the following declaration: 
“Paint the Democratic party as bad as you may, and 
there is something worse than their succession to 
power in the country, and that Is the failure to hold 
Republican party responsible for its many and 
manifold sins of omission and commiasion; for not 
to do so Is to offer a premium for continued bad gov- 
ernment, and to make government the veated inter- 
esta of one pair It will be well for Democrata to 
remember, if they should now come into power, that 
they have in no sense earned their present victory; 
that loss of faith in the Republican party by no 
means implies perfect confidence in the Democratic 
party; that few things could be more stupid, pollti- 
cally, than a great deal of Democratic opposition 
da ng the past five years; and that their continu- 
ance In power can be obtained only by the doing of 
something better than anything they have proposed 
to do for the past sixteen years. 


We do not understand how any active and intelli- 
gent member of either political party could repeat 
some of the charges of party newspapers agalnst 
e or read the predictions of the 
awful things sure to happen in case one man should 
be elected instead of the other, withont a deep blush 
ol shame. Neither party ls made up of thieves, per- 
jurers, or blacklegs; nor will this country be allowed 
ta drift upon rocks of destruction by Hayes, or be 
scuttled and sunk by Tilden. We of course believe 
that the election of one man rather than the other, 

„would be better for the country under present cir- 
cumstances, but we believe that our national debts 
will be pald, whoever may appoint the Secretary who 
pays them, and we believe that neither Tilden nor 

ayes can very much increase or very much depress 
our commercial prosperity. 


Clyil-service reform of some kind will be forced 
upon us before long through sheer disgust with the 
workings of our present system, We doubt if ever 
before, in this or any other — 6 have so many 
government employés been engaged in party work as 
might have been counted — the stam 
where fora month or six weeks preceding the seventh 
of November. And when the clerks at Washington 
were informed of the probable election of Tilden, the 
newspapers tell us that anxiety with regard to the 
future prevented all occupation, Women wept and 


or else- 


' “tests” from a number o 


— gree pale, and all work at the Department 
ce . The beauties of the “spolls'’ system have 
indeed been brilliantly illustrated of late. The time 
will come, we believe, when our successors will re- 
gard this kind of clvil-service in much the same way 
as we now look upon the clvil-service of Turkey or 
Dahomey. 


The Centennial Exhibition closed on the 10th, 
and although some facts connected with its early 
his and ar etd man ent have not been 
according to our liking, we believe, nevertheless, that 
on the whole it has been decidedly successful. More 
people have attended It than were present at any 
other international exhibition; the pecuniary receipts 
have been larger than ever before known; and the 
articles exhibited compared favorably with those 
shown at Vienna. The United States will be better 
known than before in foreign countries; our people 
have certainly learned some things from others; and 
various portions of our own country have become 
better acquainted with one another. Above all, our 
people present at the Exhibition have bebaved 
admirably, aud American manners can no longer be 
sneered at by the natives of other countries; they 
may be in some respecte peculiar to ourselves, and 
therefore unlike those of other nations, but they com- 
pare well and in some respects more than well with 
the manners of any Eutopean people. 


The notorious ‘‘Bosa’’ Shepherd, of Washington, 
has failed in business, or been obliged, at least, to 
ask help from his creditors, A thoroughly unedu- 
cated man, starting in life as a plamber’s assistant, 
setting up for himself as a plumber, and making 
money out of government contracts in plumbing, he 
became a builder, real-estate apeculator, boss“ of 
the District of Columbia, and intimate friend of Gen- 
eral Grant. ig Aap ia an excellent Illustration of 
a class of men with whom the speculative opportunl- 
tles of the past fifteen years 
acquainted. Every large city in the country can fur- 
nish one or more of the men of whom Tweed and 
Fisk are prominent illustrations and Colonel Sell- 
ers“ the exaggerated likeness. As a rule they are 
uncultivated, very energetic, filled with notions of 
large enterprises, open-handed in money matters, 
somewhat unscrupulons as regards methods, with but 
little sense of honor, no delicacy, and fond of show 
and s good time. They invariably overreach them- 
selves after a time, and falling, seldom, though occa- 
sionally, rise again, Grant's encouragement of this 
class of men has been one of the worst features of his 
administration, The retorn of healthier business 
methods will ually drive them into obscurity, 
They can well be spared. 


have made us well 


The Episcopalians have resolyed upon that which 
la for them a decidedly novel enterprise—the holding 
in Boston, this week) of a convention or ‘congress’ 
or the discussion of questions of denominational in- 
terest. And what le more, they have had the good 
sense to propose for discussion questions of not only 
a denominational but also of general interest. The 
Morale of Politics,” The Relations of Religious and 
Secular Education,” etc., are among the subjecta 
roposed. This novel project—novel, that is, for 

piscopalilans—is a thoroughly commendable one, 
pet might be imitated with profit by other denomi- 
nations. 


The way of the Spiritualist medium ia becoming 
more and more hard. The Boston Herald sent a re 
resentative, last Saturday, in company with Mr. W. 
Irving Bishop—the latter disguised as a woman—to 
„interview,“ hold “‘sittings’? with, and procure 
prominent mediums of 
this city. The result of the excursion demonstrated 
the fact that a large proportion of professional medi- 
ums are unmitigated 22 6 “‘apirite’’ inya- 
riably followed any kind of false scent ished by 
their visitors, and their “revelations” were stupld 
platitudes or unmeaning verbiage. All honest Spir- 
Ituallste must be h 1y glad of the Herald's cru- 
sade. It will have the effect of weeding out a mass 
of charlatans who have been 8 money out of 
weak people’s credulity, and will oblige them to seek 
a more decent method of making a Uving. 

— — — — — 


ENGLISH SKETCHES. 
BY MRS, ANNIE BESANT, 


Lonpon, Oct. 15, 1876, 

Itis strange to note the ever-growing trouble of the 
Church over the spread of unbellef. At the Church 
Congress of this year the cry swelled into a general 
wail, and a special day was set apart to consider the 
‘causes of unbelief.” The discussion was opened by 
the Dean of Manchester, 2 man of very different 
character from the Bishop of that diocese, Dr. 
Fraser, the bishop, is a brave, honest English gentle- 
man, ready to learn, ready to think, glad to improve, 
quick to recognize his own mistakes, ever fair to his 
antagonists, He le a man with all possibilities of 
8 In him, such as we should all desire to be. 

r. Cowie, the Dean, on the other hand, is one of 
those men who are fond of maligning their antag- 
onists behind their backs, but who fear to meet 
them face to face. He makes untrne assertions re- 
garding them, and then, challenged to substantiate 
them, takes shelter in silence. He is far too grand a 
dignitary, for instance, to meet a secularist in debate, 
or answer any question from sn unbeliever, but not 
too grand to slander secularists when in an audience 
of clerical sympathizers, nor too honest to refuse to 
those he has libelled any word of explanation or 
epology. It cannot be wondered at, then, that Dean 
Cowle's paper was absurdly unsatisfactory. His cler- 
ical conceit blinded his orn to the main positions of 
unbelievers, and he only bestowed upon them a kind 


of little Sunday-school lecture which could perhaps 
awe very = children, but was ludicrously inad- 
equate to the necessities of the day. A debate“ 
ensued; but In a Church Congress the speakers are 
all on one side, and there is, consequently, no stim- 
ulus to induce them to exert their mental ability. 

A more important expression of has come 
from some of the bishops. 
Canterbury, as you will already be aware, proclaimed 
that materialistic athelem was the preasing danger of 
the times, and his words were endorsed and empha- 

“sized by the Bishop of Manchester, who confessed 
that aclentific analysis “did not suggest the idea of 
God.” The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who 
is now delivering hia charge, seems, so far, to have 
— devoted it to the subject of unbelief. You 
probably know the English system of Episcopal 
charges. The Bishop, once In elther three or four 
years, delivers a charge“ to the clergy of his 
diocese. This pastoral address ia divided into numer- 
ous sectione, and the Bishop delivers the first at one 
town, the next at a second town, and so on, until the 
whole is gone through. The late charge of the Pri- 
mate was delivered in seven such sections in seven 
different places. The Bishop’of Gloucester (Dr. El- 
licott) commenced his charge by considering the 
epread of unbelief. When he delivered his 8 
charge twelve years ago, he then, said he, pointed to 
the rapid spread of unbelief: ‘‘I said, if I remember 
rightly, that I saw even then baleful and ominous 
signe of that frightful development of anti-Christian 
error which is summed up not only in the denial of the 
Son but of the Father; and I ventured to call serious 
attention to the nature of the current speculations 
of those times, as suggesting the gradual approach of 
man’s last and worst denial,—the denial of the per- 
sonality of his Maker and of the adorable fatherhood 
of God.” This unbelief, says the Bishop, grows and 

ws, and js now founded on science; and, worst of 
of all, it is becoming popular, for scientific thought is 
spreading in every direction: A few years ago the 
results, or supposed results, of modern science were 
not popularly known beyond the general circle of sel- 
entific men.“ But now things are very different; the 
knowledge of these results is no longer confined to 
the few, but is common to the many; and unbelief is 
no longer shut up in the study of the learned, but 
passes from lip to lip amid the crowd. 

Continuing hla charge, the Bishop pointed ont that, 
of the many cauees of unbellef that may “‘be assigned 
there are three which seem to claim more especial 
consideration,—the tone and direction of recent his- 
torical criticlem, the deductions that have been 
drawn from the real or al discoveries of modern 
science, and the moral and metaphysical difficulties 
which have been supposed to be Involved iu or con- 
2 with the fundamental doctrines of Christ- 

anlty.““ 

The historical criticism is of a most dangerous 
character, and has exercised a most injurious in- 
fluence in reference to revealed religion: Ita lesd- 
ing position has always been the same,—that any nar- 
ration of facts which involyes the miraculous element 
in it, must, for this very reason, be regarded with 
the gravest suspicion, It is urged that early history 
In its earliest forms is found nearly always to Involve 
the miraculous, but that investigation and close ex- 
amination have never failed to show thatthe evidence 
on which the alleged miracles rest is totally untrust- 
worthy. If this be so with all ancient history, why, 
it ia sald, is the ancient history of the Jewish people 
to be N to form any exception to the general 
principle? Why, too, It is added, Is the same mirac- 
ulous element in the history of the New Testament 
to be regarded otherwise than as involving a prima 
facie reason why the narrative should not be accepted 
as historically credible? And this presumption is 
independent to a considerable extent, of the sci- 
entific aspect of the question whether miracles are 
or are not to be considered as d priori impossible, 
The case standa thus: a certain element is found in 
these narratives which, when found elsewhere, in 
early history, le invariably associated with what crit- 
ical investigation shows to be mythical and legendary. 
The simple presence, then, of thia element, it is 
urged, le in itself enongh to raise a reasonable pre- 
sumption against the true historic character of the 
narrative in which it finds a place.“ 

The Bishop strives hard to meet this objection by 
plaanin that both the Old and New Testaments differ 

oto cœlo, from all other narratives 2 
ulous occurrences ; but the argument limpa sadly, and 
reminds one only of a lawyer for the defence with a 
very poor case: And still more serious is the effect 
prount by the speculative deductiona that have 

een made from the real or alleged discoveries of 
modern selence. He would advisedly say real or 
alleged, for he was pereuaded that many scientific 
theories of the present day, which are now current 
and popular, will In the sequel have to be seriously 
reconsidered and modified.” 

But more frultful in unbelief than even this terri- 
ble science ia moral and metaphysical speculation: 
„Still more distinctly may we trace the prevalence of 
unbelief to the moral and metaphysical difficulties 
which have been supposed to be involved in the fun- 
damental truths of the Christian dispensation. The 
problem of the existence of evil, aspecially the tracea 
of the misery and suffering of living creatures, ages 
before man’s sin cast its shadow on the creation 
around him, the still deeper problems connected 
with the holy mystery of sin’s atonement, and the 
dark and terrible questions that are connected with 
the doom of the impenitent,—these three aspects of 
physical and moral evil do, beyond all doubt, fear- 
fully try the faith of thousands at the present time. 
Our very increased knowledge becomes a snare to us. 
The more science displays to us the wonders of the 
realms of Nature around us, the further we see into 
the beauty and the glory of the marvellous works of 
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God, the more terrible seems the difficulty connected 
with the power and presence of evil.“ 

The Bishop does not help us to solve these dark 
problems. He has clearly himself become a partial 
unbellever when he talks of the traces of physical evil 
“ages before man's ain,“ for be forgets that Genesis I. 
leaves no room for intervening ages, while Paul 
distinctly states that by one man zin entered into 
the world, and death ain,” And what answer 
does he give us to our difficulty? These questiona 
he says, “can only properly be met bya faith that 
finds it easier to believe impoealbilities than to doubt 
for one instant in the mercy and the love of God.” 
Theism, panthelsm, and atheiam are the three forms 
of unbellef the Bishop dreads, and he . pro- 
teste against the idea that Christianity a the mere 
development of Jusaism, or the last and presumably 
the best of a series of revelations of religious thought, 
liable to be saperseded by some development af the 
future.” The doctrine of evolution carried Into 
morals is as terrible a blow to believers in supernat- 
ural revelation, as it has been In physics to believers 
265 f ting th wing infidel! 

e way of meeting the gro ty was 
8 at the Church Congress; namely, the estab- 


ment of a penny weekly Church garer for the 
million to s plant the London Sunday papers ot 
dissenting, radical, and irreligious tendencies.” 


“Canon Erskine Clarke spoke with more especial 
reference to Lloyd's Wi News, and five other 
Sunday papers, which he calculated had a ciroulstion 
of about one million three hundred thousand, and 
had about five million readers. They were read very 
much and very deeply by working-classes, upon 
whom they exercised an immense influence. Many 
of them had a sceptical or atheistical tendency. His 
suggestion was, that the Christian Knowledge So- 
clety should issue a somewhat similar paper. There 
was a disagreeable unreality in condemning working- 
men for reading papers on a Sunday, when they 
openly talked about them and prided themselves on 
reference to them in the pulpit. The Ohristlan 
Knowledge Society, even if they sunk some £11,000 
a year on such a paper, would still be doing mors for 
the spread of Christian knowledge than by selling 
books and packets of pictures to r good church- 
going customers. Or the Society t influence or 
subsidize one of these papers to which he had re- 
ferred on condition that it should be made religious 
In its tone. (Applause. )” 

I don’t fancy that the Christian Knowledge So- 
pe All It easy to purchase the National Re- 

or mer 


Communications. 


FALL River, Nov. 3, 1876. 
Deas MR. ABBOT:— 

I was exceedingly sorry to see in TRT INDEX of 
the 2d instant that ‘‘a few subscribers have discon- 
tinued the paper on account of diesatisfaction with 
some of the political opinions which have been ex- 
pressed In It.“ 

The liberal spirit of THE IND Rx, the noble stand it 
has taken for om, and the important results it 
has already accomplished should be sufficient to 
enable its subscribers to overlook a sentiment now 
and then which does not coincide with their own 
views. How else can the army of liberals be held 
together? How else can they remain united until 
the great objects of free religion are e 
Differences of individual opinion are Inevitable, and 
the importance of the fi result should forbid any 
desertion from the ranks in the presence of the 
enemy. 

This principle, which I consider so important with 
regard to the objects of free religion, I wish to appl 
to the present political situation of the country, an 
you will pardon me if I take exception to the posl- 
tions which yon yourself, as well as some of the con- 
tributors to Impex have taken. 

We are on the eve of a national election, more im- 

rtant, perhaps, than any through which the country 

as yars not excepting even the election of 1860, 
which was so quickly followed by open revolt against 
the government; for then the traitors were counting 
on and profiting by the apathy, if not the sympathy. 
of the President and many of the highest officers o! 
the government and of the army; while now, in spite 
of a loyal and watchful President, and in the full 
light of a vivid and recent experience, deeds of vio- 
lence are committed against the Conatitution, and 
threats are openly made in deflance of the national 
authority, such as were never dreamed of in the 
early days of the reballion. 

On the one side we have an aspirant for the Pres- 
idential chair who cannot point to & single word 
uttered In behalf of our country in her dark hour of 
trial, and who, if he succeeds at all, must doso as the 
accepted candidate of those who a few years ago were 
in arms against the United States, and of a portion 
of the Northern voters, — whom will be found 
all those known aa ‘‘copperheada’’ during the war. 

On the other side we have the candidate of the 
loyal masses who preserved the Union by their money 
and by their blood, and who are naturally loth to en- 
trust it now to those who so lately tried to destroy it, 
and who have not yet shown fruits meet for repent- 
ance, 

One or the other of these two men must, in all 
probability, be elected, and the influence of every 
man will, whether he intends it or not, belp one or 
the other, 

I agree with yon that the question of the complete 
secularization of the State Is of vast importance, and 
I intend to codperate most heartily with you and 


others for this object; but I do not choose to be so 
dazzled by this idea that I cannot see the importance 
of the practical questions which are now directly at 
iaus, I abate not one jot or tittle of my devotion to 
free religion, when I claim that the question of the 
hour is humanit „and for thie I raise my voice 
and give my vote. He that is not with us is against 
us; and he who does not use his influence for Hayes 
is in effect an ally of Tilden. 

The advocates of woman N might be so fully 
persuaded of the importance of*thelr cardinal prin- 
ciple that they would refuse to give their votes to 
any who did not agree with them on this point; the 
prohibitioniata might do the same with regard to 
their main idea; and so the evangelicals and the rad- 
icala ht actin the same narrow way; but practi- 

a impossible to nominate a candidate who 
in himself the views of all, and so on account 
of internal strife among the loyal masses on 
detail (each one perhaps ap vital to its spectal 
advocates), the government ia liable to fall by default 
into theghands of Its enemies. 

The Important question is this: If you think the 
principles that you consider vital (secularization of 
the State, for instance), will de safer in the hands of 
Tilden and the Southern rebela, vote for the Dem- 
orm wominees, and frankly throw all your influence 
on that side. If you are persuaded that those - 
ciples will in the main be better guarded ayes 
and the Northern patriots, vote for them, do not 
emberrasa the great principles of the campaign by 
22 discussion of points which are not at 
saua. ‘ 

I am surprised and sorry to see in THE INDEX such 
sentimenta as R. C.“ expresses, to which W. J. P.” 
has so eloquently replied, and I am equally sorry 
that you have been led (after mature and conscien- 
tlous reflection, I am sure), to take the lukewarm 

tion that you have done with to the 
dential campaign; but be assured that thie will not 
detract one lota from my devotion to THE INDEX 
and its principles. 

Before these lines can be printed, the great ques- 
tion will be decided, and permit me to express the 
hope that, in spite of the defection of many loyal 
men and the neutral position of others, the Repub- 
lican party and policy will next Tuesday be tri- 
umphantly vindicated at the polls. Wa. H. 

For the justice and kindlinese of the above letter, 
we tender our sincerest thanks. It is especially 
grateful to us after some recent letters of a quite 


contrary description.—Ep. | 


points of 


4 MILD ADMONITION. 


My DEAB MR. ABBOT :— 

I hope I do not need any excuse, when I allow my- 
self to oxpress a slight censure on Tue Inpxx; for 
no one knows better than ye yourself that whatever 
I may venture to say will be coupled with the high- 
est regard for yourself and the most grateful appreci: 
ation of your labors, the warmest interest and 
beet wishes for Tax INDEX. Animated by these 
sentiments, may I not be permitted to express re; 

In seeing here and there more politics talked of In 
THE INDEX than, I think, may be consonant with Its 
interest and its high character? The political notes 
of “R. C.,“ in his interesting Current Events," I 
deem sufficient for a journal of the character of 

IxDEx. His political notes may also be the more tol- 
erated, as they are characterized by a most laudable 
independence, impartiality, and fairness, Any other 
sort, however, ought to be carefully excluded, I 
think, from the pages of THE INDEX for the too 
weighty reasons: that it is not a political paper, but 
has amuch higher aim; that its readers are erents 
to all the various political parties, and partisan politics 
must offend at least some of them. Even you, my 
much esteemed friend, allow yourself now and then 
editorially to talk politics” outside of the necessary 
line of demarcation. If, In a journal like THE IN- 


DEX, politics must be treated of, it onght to be done 
in a manner so equitable and impartial that the 
reader may be at a lose to find out whether the 
writer be a Democrat or a Republican,—as ia the case 
with R. C.” But all political communications (as 
for inatance, such as Dr. Horsch's in THE INDEX o 
Oct, 26), ought to be scrupulously excluded. What 
does the general reader care whether he (Dr. H.) is a 
Republican or a Democrat, or by what means or rea- 
sons he became the one or the other? His reason- 
ing, furthermore, ie by no means faultless, and I 
might point out a number of fallacies in his commu- 
nication, if I did not consider it incumbent on every 
correspondent to strictly abstain from talking pol- 
itics” in that manner In Taz Inpex. It will not 
make any {political converts, and surely cannot con- 
tribute to the interest and benefit of THE INDEX, but 
more likely to prejudice some against it. Would 
you, therefore, not far better keep politics entirely 
out of THe INDEX (or, at the most, leave them to 
“R, C.” and his Current Events“) 


So our fair hope to see the Paine bust placed 
among his compatriots in Independence Hall is once 
more frustrated by a bigoted ouncll? How long, 
0 *. O how long?“ I n — Tonge 
yet than a great many sangu'nely hope. en 
consider the aseldulty of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation and ita influence on Congress and Its legisla- 
tion on one hand, and on the other band the culpa- 
ble supinenesa and disorganized atate of liberals, I 
have but little doubt, for the present and next fut- 
ure, as to the result. Your wise counsels are un- 
heeded, and your patriotic and herculean efforts can- 
not avert the inevitable. I believe this republic 
doomed to be brought back into that mental sis 
from which monarchical Europe is emancipating | 
fast and gloriously. Liberalism there is advancing 
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in “‘seyen-mile boots,” as a common German phrase 
so pointedly expresses it; while here it moves with 
the "snail's pace.” Or, if I must with others admit 
Its rapid growth here, too, it at any rate indisputably 
lacks the energy and courage of action that so sig- 
nally characte liberalism In Europe, Consider- 
ing all this, I am forced to believe that the National 
Reform Association will carry the day and accom- 
lish all it alms at—/for the Hime. My consolation, 
pever, is ihat a schemes are not 22 by 
the people, an erefors not op as they ought 
to ot as they certainly — 2 if the people 
knew that this pious Association aime at nothing leas 
than a perfect union of Church and State, the estab- 
lishment of 2 State religion, and finally to rob the 
people of their liberties and freedom. I hope, then, 
that when the National Reform Association will 
have gained all it ls now striving for, needs no longer 
any dlegulse, and begins to carry ite plans into prac- 
tice, tha sger of the people will open; that then a re- 
action take place, sweeping off the National Re- 
form Association and its u y work, bringing 
about greater and far more 3 1 
than we could effect now, even ff an the 
of Liberallam”’ were granted. 

The issue between the National Reform Aasocia- 
tion and liberalism must be met, however, and the 
sooner it will come the better, let the result be what- 
ever it may. Ultimately liberalism will and must 
congwer. Morris EINSTEIN. 

TITUSVILLE, Oct. 20, 1876. 

[So kindly a criticism as the above fs certainly re- 
celved in the kindly spirit it deserves. It la true thag 
Tux IypEx does not profess to be devoted to party 
politica, but it is impossible to talk politics” at all, 
and say nothing of the parties. Since the State Sec- 
ularization movement necessarily enters the political 
arena, therefore, we have found it impossible, in fair- 
nese to all, to keep out of these pages all party discua- 
sions, Put Presidential elections only comé once in 
four years, and they affect the Liberal League move- 
ment too vitally to be disregarded when they do 
come. Mr, Einstein sets us all a good example by 
his considerateness; and we have no fears that many 
of our subscribers will be found deficient In genuine 
liberality of spirit. We have tried to give all sides 
an equally fair hearing, and must trust to the gen- 
eral good sense to pardon any errors of judgment we 
may havya made in details.—Ep.] 


“MOLECULAR ENERGY.” 


Dear MR. Appor:— - 

In your brief comments upon my eseay on The- 
lam” is one remark that I cannot permit to pass un- 
noticed. You say :— 

„What is this ‘energy’? ‘Energy’ ls not a mechan- 
ical, but a strictly dynamical conception; it ls equlv- 
alent to ‘power’ or ‘force’ in action. All that the 
atrict m could have sald would be: ‘The only 
ultimate fact In Nature recognized by the evolution 
. la molecular motion.’ Mr. Lum has un- 
wittingly but fatally betrayed his original thesia, by 
thie admission of ‘molecular energy’ as an ‘operating 
agent in Nature.’ ” 

No inconsiderable portion of my article was de- 
voted to an examination of the use of the words 
Energy, force, power, etc., from the stand-point of 
associative e and In the sense there used 
I deny the alleged Fatal admission.“ 

I had expressly sald: Nature presents nothing 
but molecular change, and had argued against the 
metaphysical conception of energy, which, In your 
comments, you still persist in bestowing upon my 
words. To conclude, this point was eff 
answered in the article itself by the following worda: 
“We have seen that force and power are but words 
need to describe events, and indicate a logical dis- 
tinction only, not existing in Nature, but only in the 
universe as given in orn a ana from thence re- 
flected back upon Nature. may have presented 
the subject very rly, and the argument may be 
open to many and fatal objections; but that I “‘fa 
betrayed my original thesis“ I cannot admit, 
protest the more earnestly when I discover that the 
sole evidence given ia to give my words a meaning 
which subsequent paragraphs expressly forbade. 

Yours truly, DYER D. Lum. 

NOBTHAMPTON, Mass., Nov. 2, 1876. 

[The sentence to which we alluded was this: The 
only operating agent in Nature recognized by the 
evolutlon philosophy is molecular energy.“ We did 
not overlook the succeeding parts of his essay, but 
meant to point ont that this sentence is Ln direct con- 
tradiction of them, The only way to escape this 
contradiction is to maintain that energy can be at 
the same time a mere ‘‘word’' and also an operating 
agent in Nature.” Mr. Lum will hardly be so bold 
as to maintain that. No mere word“ can be an 
“operating agent in Nature’’; and to refer us to pas- 
sages in which molecular energy is declared to bea 
mere word“ ia not to explain away the contradiction 
between them and this other passage in which molec- 
ular energy is declared to be an “‘operating energy in 
Nature.“ When Mr. Lum wrote this sentence, he 
unconsciously but evidently had in his mind a con- 
ception of “energy” as something objective in Nat- 
ure, not subjective in thought—something more than 
a mere word.“ And that Is precisely what the sci- 
entific thelat contends for.— En. | 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following states the experience of s 
waccessful Bookseller who has advertised in 


TOLEDO, Ohio. t. 20, 1872. 
To run InpEx Asso., Toled 8.5 * 


tiso in your p during the past two years 
largely, I take pleasure in stating that 
have always obtained very satisfactory re- 
turns—better in fact than from book advor 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tieed ine Not only have I obtained immedi- 
ate resulta, but orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
advertisement, showing that your paper is 
Kept on file and referred to by your readers. 
Yours truly, 
Hovey B, STEBBINS, 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended d- 
Vertisements, Address 
THE INDEX, 


No, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, 


— 
(CULTURED FREE THOUGHT, 


The Index Association, 


Ono, No. 231 WASHINGTON Sr., BOSTON, 


Bas been organized with a capital stock fixed at 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, for the 
Purpose of publishing Tracts, Books, and 


THE INDEX, 


4 Weekly Paper devoted to Fros and Rational 
Religion, 


Itis the object of THE INDEX to gira public 
utterance to the boldest, most cultivated, and 
Dest matured thought of the age on all religious 
questions, and to apply it directly to the social 
mand political amelioration of society. 


It is odited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, with the 
folowing list of Editorial Contributors :— 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM, Now York City, 
WILLIAM J. POTTER, New Bedford, Maas, 
WILLIAM H. SPENCER, Sparta, Wis. 

Mus. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain, Mase, 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOARE, London, Eng. 
DAVID H. CLARK, Florence, Maas. 


MRs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Tens- 
fy, NJ. 


Brery uberal shoald mbdscribe for THE INDEX, 
aa the best popular exponent of Religious Liber- 
anam. Every Christian minister, and every think- 
ing ohurch-member, should aubscribe for it, aa 
We clearest, most candid, and most scholarly e- 
Position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelica) Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Rave to meot in the future, 


Almost every number contains a discourse or 
leading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ons year’s subscription. 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
o letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January d, 1873, saya: “That the want of a 

Gurna! entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word should be felt in America—that 
such a journal should have been started and so 
powerfully supported by the beat minds of your 
eountry,—is a good signofthetimes. There is no 
wach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
though the number of so-called religious or the- 
Ological periodtcais jz, as you know, very large,” 
And later still i read the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest.“ 

Send $3. 0 for one year, or 75 canta for three 
months on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLICATIONS|FTNDEX TRACTS./] 


FREE s 
RELIGIOUS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of Fifth Annual Most- 
img, 1872. Scents. (Four or more, 28 
cents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on“ Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind," and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on “The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Celia 
Barleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others. 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moet- 
Ing, 1878. W cent. (Four or more, % 
oonts each.) Contains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom," with 
addresses by Wm. O. Gammott, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. S. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Meeting, 1874. 0 cents. (Four or 
more, 25 cents oach.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham'saddress 
on “The Validity of the Free Religious 
Platform," of Dr, Bartol's essay on “The 
Religious Signs of the Times,“ of Rabbi 
Bonneschein's speech on “Reformed Juda- 
lam,“ and of the statements by Mesars. 
Oalthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity,— 
sa “Ohristian,” “Anti-Cbristian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Christian,”—together with the Secreta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Kesh- 
ub Chander Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A, Waason, 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 35 cents, (Four or 
more, 28 cents exch.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. C. Gannett, on The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion,” and by 
Francis. E. Abbot, on “' Construction and 
Destruction in Religion,” and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, B. P. Putnam, and E. S. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing, 1876. 40 cents. (Four or more, 25 
cents each.) Contains a full abstract of 
the Interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committee; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on “The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State" (or, as he styles it, 
“Cathedrals and Beer“), with addresses on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches,“ with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey, Henry 
Blanchard, Rey. Brooke Herford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rey, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Religions of China, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning, 25 cents. 


Reason and Revelation, by Wiliam J. 
Potter. 10 centa, 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 5 cènts, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 51.50. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Association, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1872 is 
quite limited. Orders by mail may be ad- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


WM. J.POTTEE Soc. F, R. 4. 


No. 1—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and “Modern Principles.“ Mz, CHARLES 
DARWIN, suthor of “The Origin of pe- 
cies,” says, in a letter to the editor not orig- 
inally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorized to be used; “Ihave now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR THE Tres,’ and J admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 cents; 12 copies $1.00, 


No, 2.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. Frothingham, exposes the debasing char- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the ninet@mth century. New Fal- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 13 copies & cents. 


No, B. Lecture om the Bible, by the Rer. 
Obaries Voysey, of England, is an cover 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the Now Testaments. New Edition. 
Prios 10 cents; 13 copies 51.00. 


No,4—Christian Propagandism, by F., 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
oostliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Fucts, 
and Intarestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copios $1.00. 


No. 6.—"*God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies §1,00, 


No. 6.—“The Sabbath,” by Parker Pills- 
bury, denounces Sabbdatarian superstition, 
New Edition. Price 10 cents; 13 copies 
91.00. 


No. 1.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 5 
cents copies 60 cents, 


No, &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
teresta everybody. New Edition, Price 6 
cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No, 9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. K. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. B. Consti- 
tation. Price 5 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Christi- 
anity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute it, in packages of from 
five to ons hundred copies. 


No .—The God of Scionce, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern science upon the idea of God. 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies §1.00. 


No, 12.— Is Homaniam Heal Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. E. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 coples 
51.00. 

No. 18.—On the Visiom of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyzes 
the Christian conception of Heaven, Price 
5 cents; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No. 14.— A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
tion of the word Religion ts incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are Inadequate; and that a new conception 
of It, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
alstent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent oven of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASBINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mase. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both In society and in the indi- 
vidual: 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianiam 
tor sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in peliah schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
jon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesiasticiam throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
publio activities. 


In addition to ita general objecta, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX ls special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and oo 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
& great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believea In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. | 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valnable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, im 
oach issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

editorial contributions will con- 
tinus to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position. Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughont the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender’s risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in each cane. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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MX. MILLS’ LECTURES, | $55 t 


FOR 1876-7. 


Subjects: 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TIME, 
1. Huxley. 
2. Max Miller, 
3. Emerson. 
PRESENT AND FUTURE: or, Humanity as it 
is and as it is to be. 


Other subjecta will de be given also, if de- 
aired. A HA 


‘ess, until Dec, 1, 
D. B. MILLS, 8YBACUBE, N. Y 


PSYCHOPATHIC RETREAT, 


Seaver St., Roxbury, Mass. 


An institution —.— the treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Dis uedar * pn rin- 
tendenoe of EDWARD MEA 


RLES 1 H E 


d a Week to nts. Samples 
P. O. VICKERY, Pereri Maine. 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Plesso examine the revised, yee Fo POPU- 
LAR ame on the ite Bi 3 this 
paga: ae OBTAINAB. BOOE N OT IN 
LIST will be furnished to order, 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
Boston. 


I N PD E X 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free dy post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. Order payable to Francis Ælling- 


ti | wood Abbot. 
College of Medicine and 8 y ete. p 
o Dosari tive circular, containing letters of | Address THE INDEX, 
tion from v. Hayes, of Ohio, 231 Washington Street, Boston, U. B. A. 
from phys ysicians, exper in Lea ————————————— T 
and others, sent on applica T H E 


The only inatitution of the kind, in Bos- 


ton, licensed by the Governor and Council of 


Massachusetts. 
RS. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOE. 


M 
HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


n 


1. Madame Rolan: 
2. Mary Wollatonceraft Godwin. 
3. Mary W. Godwin Shelley, 


4. George Sand, 
5. Harriet Martineau. 
6. Frances Wright D'Arusmont. 


10. Frances Power Cobbe, 
11. George Ellot. 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 
337 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.78. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 

Boston. 


CrRecuLATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


The now Liberal Leaguo Tract of 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,“ 


eontains; 
I. Parmiorio ADDRESS of the National 
Libera) League to the people of the United 


2. Om RESOLUTIONG of the — 
4 Prorear of the Leagae against shutting 
me International Exhibition on Sundays. 
4 ConsriTvTion and List of Officers. 
5. Exraactrs from Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 
This is the Liberal’s best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 
In the great impending contest over amend- 
the Constifution of Sr the United States 
1 to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY VOTER, 


IT 


And has been published ex saly for grata- 
Stoui 2.5 on, by earnest friends of Btate 
Becularization, 


ee will next win- 
tates for adoption 


The certainty that Con; 
ter — to the 
some form of 


Constitutional Amendment, 


Invol the equa religious Cita and lib- 
ertica makes it 71 impor- 
tant that the work of gopular e ament 
should be taken up at once, trees 


exactly what is wanted; it lays down the 
THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES of Li eraliam ap- 
plies them clearly to tho t prac 
questions at issus, and is a asury of co- 
gent arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 
Tens do better than to order this Tract by 
.= tity, wheats — excellent auxillary in 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Cannot do bacira than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now read r delivery, and will be 
promptly mall * the bart cost of paper, 
2 and postage, on the following 
TEN OOPIBS,............-+6 6 
TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, 40 
FIFTY -78 
ONE HUNDRED “ 1.56 
TWO HUNDRED “ 2,40 
THREE HUNDRED “ 3.60 
FIVE HUNDRED * 6.00 
ONETHOUSAND * 12.00 

N. B. Packages e 


sent by 3 — 1 A the expense of the pur- 
ebaser, without any charge for postage. 

Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Strest, Boston. 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE, 


17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post- tres, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


o. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAB. VOYBEY, 
A. W. STEVENS, 
F. E. ABBOT, 


Are now forsale at the offics of THE INDEX, 
and will be mailed postpaid to any address 


on receipt of price. Single Photographs, 35 
oents each; complete Bet of Right Photo- 
graphs, $1.50. > 

Address, THE INDEX, 

No. i Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


LIBERAL, BADICAL, AND 
FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


The following ia a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lecture-fleld this es- 
on: 


1. — RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
. OAN IDEA AND THE DEMANDS 
or 


3. Tax BIBLE IN THE CONsTITOTION. 
4, THR WARFARE OF SR. 

B. Dawn. 

6. Tar WOMAN QUESTION AND ITS ANSWEB, 

7. THB RELIGION OF WORLDLIVESS, 

g. THOMAS PADME: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AND MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

9. Bopoma AND BUDDHISM. 

10, CONFUOCTUS AND CONFUCIANISM. 

11, Tae BIBLE oF HUMAN ORIGIN. 

12, A CEITIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 
Goarrzs. 


Those desiring to make engagements with | N 
t ig me will please sddresa mo at the garllest oon- 


venient date. 


FREE RELIGIOUS AS8S8OCIA- 
TION. 


Send to Officeat 23] Washington Bt., Boston, Mass., 


for TRACTS, 
I. TAXATION OF OHUVECH PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 2 ots.; ten, 80 ots,; 
one hundred, 51.80 
BLE AND Sorxhox, by John Weiss, 
10, Tax SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
Higginson. edi 
ENTALIS 
ker. Never before published. 
Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
ots.; one hundred, $3 


. 


Leo „ 18 
20 cts.; ten for $1.75; one 


A enen, by W. J. Potter. 
10 cts 4. Kren for 60 ots.; one hundred, 


23.00.) 
eo or Carma, ~ W. H. Channing. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE R. A. ANNUAL 
Mxerines for 1872, T, 74, 75. 88 ota 
et for 1876 40 cents; four for 61.04. 
AND FELLOWSHIP 


— 42 IN RELIGION, 
a volume of essa: d addressee repre- 
senting the F. 21. pis platform. 31.50. 


m, by Theodore Par- FAO 


HEN AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes. Address 
EMILY J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


E hte their money selling 
dress, Dr. Pro Priaflak Hone House, 22 i i AE 
Mich. * 


Se A DAY at home. 
wanted. Outfit and terms free, 
& CO., Augusta, Me. 


WES T NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 
1876. Address 


* NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 

ata 00., New York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 
lists of 3000 Dewspapere, an and es- 

fimates showing cost of advertiaing. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 
Eropa INE tO * inclusive, will a pated to 
any address on the ayment of 80 CENTS, 

het THE INDEX, 


— Washington Bt., Boston, Mass 
$5 to $ 10 $20 wor 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Radical Leaves. 


Rev. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 


Published moh at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Terms, $1.00 a year, In advance. 


FUENITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES, 
Conor, Durability, gna Co Common Sense 
kopt in view in its manufac ture, Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods. Repairing 
and Refitting a branch of our business. 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 
167 Washington St., Boston. 


H E 
PACIFIC LIBERAL. 


The Pacific Lüberul is the vey Journal on 
the Pacific coast devoted to Frea Thongh 
Radical Reform, and the Secularization 


the Btate. 
N. numbers; 
cents a number. n ö 
communications APY: 


Addreas all 
BOYER, 113 LI non Sr., Zan A 


RADICAL LECTURES 


BY 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is alist of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and ene 
1. TEHE DEMANDS and the 
W rer ts the teree merioan Republic, 
2. TRE TRIUMPES oF LIBERALISM, 


8. Waar LIBERALISM OFFERS as a Bubsti- 
tute for the Chriatian Theology. 


4. A TRUE MAN better than a true Christ- 


5. JUDAISM AND OMRIWTIANITY Outgrowths 
of Preéxistent Heathenism. 


g. ORIGIN AND History of the Bible. (From 
one to #ix lectures.) 


T. BUDDAA AND BUDDREISM, 
8. Anorent Eoypr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ity, and her Religion. 
9. Tax THxoRY OF EVOLUTION. 
10. DAW: Ite Prinolples Stated and 
Defended. 


Agents 
UE 


Shit home, Samples 
4 Ji tree. STINSON & 


11. NATURAL BELECTION versus Design in 
ature. 


12. THE PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
13. MODERN SCrENTIVIO MATERIALISM, 
14. INBTINOT AND INTUITION: organized ex- 
periences of the Race. 
18. 8 Her Paat and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


16. PAAR: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. Tam Farron REVOLUTION: Ita Causes 
and Consequences, 


Oritical and Destruettve. 
18. THE GENERAL INFLUENOE of Christian- 


19, CHEISTLANITY AND INTELLEOTUAL 
REŻS. 


20. Tue Foue Gore Unbiatorical and 
15 f 


Tux EVIDENCES for the Divinity of the 
Bible 22 


22. POPULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity. 


23. POPULAR OBJECTIONS to “Infidelity” 
answered, 


24. THE CRIMES AND CRUELTIE® of Catho- 
lic and Protestant Christianity. 


25. BIBLE PROPHECIES FALMIYIND by the 
Facts of History. 

28. Taz PROOFS of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined. 

N. TuE Pros AND Ooms of a Future State. 

For terms, &., 

Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THOREDIEE, Mase. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—OF THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed SEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the acalea of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
Uc Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capito! and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation af Church and State. 


For TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, 4 still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


‘With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


Tho following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership :— 

Are IV.—Any person who 
one dollar into the tryneury shali be om be e entited 


toa Lr signed 
as an omoa a member of th the x 
tonal beral who 


Any person 
eball pay treaty to 4 dollara or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-membegr. 2 — 
present as members at Cen Con- 
grees of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are 1 declared permanent 
or oharter- members of the National Liberal 


Annual + 
Annual members of the National 

League shall be entitled to seate, Dut not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


O R G AN IZ E 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ABTICLE XIII.— The Board of Directors 


shall have au pa ottan antaa receive 
a written application si by ten or more 

raons an 2 by ten octane $5 
formation of a local 


ue A charter for the 
Liberal 


auxiliary CH 


own } 


and sth — local ‘ental e 
ua 7 Con 

ons 0 shall possess 
no more N or Directors, s over them 
than the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


E 


the pro ms of 

entitled to send its President and Seore- 

tarr aga three other members as delegates 
ð Annus! Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper, Adorned with the hand- 
some giltembossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on @ scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine oma- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 
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THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIC ADDEESBS," 


1. The Constitution of the United States is built om the 
principle that the State can be, and onght to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
rosson and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of à happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove s failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


2 The religions rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long aa 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own, 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the alighteat degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their falleat extent by 
those who differ Trom the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


8. Christians possessa under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rational- 
ists, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels, atheists, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion, 


6. Publio or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


7, Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and Liberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
zens are net the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
Interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the commanity at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Charch and 
Btate in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government. 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
Ugious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong, 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


1% No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Church teaches good morals, of which justice u a funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it tasches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ite good moral influenos becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


18. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
mora) influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity, The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State ald rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every olti- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the fonds- 
mental ides on whioh 18 is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE v. 8, CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICOLE 1. 

Boron eetahi, rrr ae any State shall make 

ing any particulas torm of religion, or prohibiting tho froo 
any partic’ orm o: T 

Seelze thereof; or in’ F 


or 

pects or mee bodies; or abridging the freedom of 

© press, or the e people pesce- 

ably to assemble and to petition the Government for & re- 
dress of grievances. 

BEOTION 3.—No religious test shall ever be required as a 
condition of suffrage, or as a qualification to any office or 
public trust, in any State. No person shall ever be de- 
prived of any of bis or her righta, privileges or capacities, 
or unlined for the performance of any public or pri- 
vate niy, or rendered Incompetent to giye evidence in 

of law or equity, in consequence of sny opinions 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion, No person 
shall ever be required by law to contribute directly or indi- 
vances A to the support of any religious society or body of 
which he or she Ís not a voluntary member. 

SECTION 3.—Neither the United States, nor any State, 
Territo: s municipality, or any civil division of any State 
or Terri , Shall levy any tax, or make any gift, grant, or 
appropriation, for the support, or in ald, of any church, 
religious sect, or denomination, or any school, seminary, or 
institution of learning, ch the faith or doctrines of 
any religious order or sect shall be taught or inculcated, 
or in x on mel 12 rites relied be re ot or for taa 
au or in „ot any ous ¢ or purpose 
cay cack, order, or denomination whatsoever, * 

ROTION 4.— Congress shall have power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation, 


GLIMPSES, 


Ir is reported that seven thousand persons were 
present at Mr. Moody's first service in Chicago. 

Tue AMHERST Student relates thla anecdote: 
“Two seniors, diligently ponying Plato’s Apology, 
met the sentence, “To fear death is nothing else than 
to seem to be wise when you are not.’ First senior 
(inquiringly): What does that mean?’ Second sen. 
jor (thoughtfully): ‘Well, I don’t see; but we had 
better not fool with It, for it may lead to Pantheiam 
for all we know, Let's go on.“ 

By 80ME FREAK of Fortune, a circular Call fora 
Christian Convention, to be held in the Tabernacle, 
Chicago, Nov, 2let, 22d, 28d, 1876,” has been ad- 
dressed to us by the Executive Committee and daly 
received. It seems that the “Pastors of Chicago” 
consider us a Reverend and Dear Sir.” Far be it 
from us to suggest that somebody blundered” ; yet, 
if we should accept the polite attentions of the Com- 
mittee and present ourself at the place and time 
appointed, to be deadheaded through the Conyen- 
tion, we fear that conclusion would be forced upon 
us. Onthe whole, we will stay at home. 

Last Sunpay a meeting was held at the Parker 
Memorial Meeting-House to consider whether Theo- 
dore Parker's old society, the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gregationa), ahould disband and surrender the build- 
ing. To save the latter, it was necessary to raise 
$20,000 additional stock, of which $4200 still re- 
mained unsubscribed. This latter sum was raised 
on the spot, with great earnestness of spirit; and so 
all thought of disbanding was triumphantly dis- 
missed, Every liberal will congratulate the Society, 
and the public too, on this happy termination of 
financial embarrassments caused by the Jong-contin- 
ued commercial depression. May greatly increased 
usefolness and prosperity attend the Society from 
this day forward! 

THE REACTION In favor of increased rigor of “‘Sab- 
bath“ observance extends to the Dominion of Canada, 
A letter from the Minister of Public Works, dated 
Ottawa, Oct. 4, in reply to resolutions of the Baptist 
Convention of Nova Scotia, states that orders have 
been “issued on no account to permit any special 
train to be run on the Sabbath day, except in case of 
great emergency, and then only on direct order from 
the government, Similar Instructions were given 
that no freight trains were to be run on that day, and 
that no passenger trains should perform their jour- 
neys, The only encroachment on the Sabbath will 


be that of through trains from Quebec reaching thelr 
destinations at Halifax and St. John respectively, 
carly on the Sabbath morning.“ Harper's Weekly 
makes this significant Sabbatarian comment: These 
orders, if carried ont, will put the government of 
Canada in advance of any other In the observance of 
the Christian day of rest by the State.” 

THE “Sunday Observance Convention” of the 
Free Religious Association was held as announced” 
last week. The Essays were of an unusually prac- 
tical and valuable character, and we are very glad to- 
de enabled to promise the publication of them in 
Tae INDEX, beginning with next week. Colonel 
Higginson presided at the forenoon and afternoon- 
sessions, and Mr. Potter at the evening session. The 
audiences were respectable in point of number, if 
not large; and the reports of the meetings in the 
daily papers had the effect of enlarging the audiences 
immensely, Similar conventions onght to be held 
everywhere for the education of public opinion, and, 
they will be by and by, when Liberal Leagues are 
multiplied sufficiently. For this was strictly Liberal 
League work as far as it went—the only difference 
being that a vigorous Liberal League would have at 
once initiated a practical movement to carry out the 
principles so ably advocated by the Easaylets. 

Tuis 18 what the New York Observer says of The 
Religions of Harvard’’; The governing boards, its 
corporation, its overseers, its professors, are com- 
posed of men of most diverse views regarding relig- 
fon, Christianity, theology, and philosophy. Mr. 
Emerson, for instance, comes down from Concord on 
a Wednesday morning to a meeting of the overseers 
to oppose Mr, Cabot’s motion for the discontinuance 
of morning prayers; and Phillips Brooks, with his 
usual impetuosity, throws a good deal of striking 
common sense into the philosophy of the ‘Concord 
dreamer.’ James Freeman Clarke's protest against 
the movement for the abolition of required attend- 
ance at church is ably seconded by his Orthodox 
brother, the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, and is sup- 
ported by his legal brother of Episcopal affinities, 
R. H. Dana, Jr. The Adamses and the Hoars, the 
Sewalls and the Wymans, the Parkmans and the 
Thayers,—these and other gentlemen of as dissimilar 
opinions regarding religion, compose the governing 
bodies of the University. The hundred professors 
and tutors exhibit the similar varieties, Dr. Pea- 
body, honored alike by Unitarians and the Congre- 
gationalists, sits In faculty meetings by the side of 
his brother professor of rather liberal tendencies, 
James Russell Lowell. Prof. Asa Gray, Benjamin 
Pierce, and Prof. Palmer, s graduate of Andover, are 
colleagues of Charles Elliot Norton, Prof, Henry 
Adams (editor of the North American Review), and 
Prof. Sophocles, who is as filial to his Greek religion 
ashe la to his Greek tongue. Fourteen per cent. of 
thestudents at Harvard are Unitariana, twelve per cent. 
Congregationalists, and between eleven and twelve 
per cent, are Episcopalians, Conaidering the Congre- 
gationaliste, the Episcopalians, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, the Lutherans, and bim whose ‘religious 
preference’ ‘Christianity alone expresses,’ as belong- 
ing to Evangelical denominations, we find that about 
thirty per cent. of the students have Evangelical 
views regarding religion, which is double the num- 
ber of those of Unitarian tendencies. Both Unita- 
rians and Evangelical men are together equal to 
those who have no preference in religion; since most 
of those ‘not heard from’ would have reported that 
they had none. Judged by the proportions in the 
last class graduated at Yale, thirty-four per cent. of 
the students have Congregational preferences, eix- 
teon Episcopal, thirteen Presbyterian, three Baptist, 
two Methodiat, and about sixteen per cent, have 
neither religion nor denominational preferences, Qua- 
kers, Universalists, Jews, Catholics, Pantheists, and 
Deists make up the remainder,” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY TBE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 8, 1876. 4 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of commanication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers — the Board of Pieces 7 
that we assume no respo: or payee else pub- 
ished in its columns and claim no control or fafluence in 
its general editorial management, 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that churches and othar ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation, 


2 We demand that the 44 of chaplains in Con- 
grosa, in State Legislatures, © DAVY and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued, 

8. Wa demand that all publio 1 — for educa- 
tional and charitable Institutions of a sectarian chareoter 
aball coase, i 

& We demand that all religions services now sustained 
uraa government shall be abolished; and espocially that 

use of the Bible in the public schools, whether oatensi- 
aa a text-book or a yas a beok of religions wor- 
p, shall be prohibited. 
6. We demand that the 11 by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasta shall wholly conse. 

6. We demand that the pas oath in the courta and 
in all other de ents of the government shall be abol- 
ishod, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its atead. 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforo- 
F the Sabbath shall be re- 


g. We demand that all laws looking to the enforcement of 
Ohristian“ morality shall be al and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the . of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty, 

We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the séveral States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
van hall be conceded to 1 any other spe- 
otal religion; that our entire political sys shall be found- 
ed and admi 

‘ove 


nistered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whaterer changes 
consistently, nafinchingly, and promptly made. 


g 


shall ko this end shall be 


The above ls the platform of Tas INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or trathfally held responsi- 
bie for it without his or ita explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


AN ADDRESS READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF UNITABIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHUBOHES, HELD AT BARATOGA, 

EPT. 12—16, 1876. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


(CONCLUDED FEOM LAST WEEK.) 

We all know that man was not the earth’s first oc- 
copant; we all know that he did not move in as soon 
an tHe plaster was dry; that the duration of his 
earthly career is only the smallest fraction of tha 
earth's duration as a separate orb. Prof. Dana telle 
us that the coral-reefa of Florida have all been built 
in modern times, and he a a period of one hun- 
dred and ninety-two thousand years for their forma- 
tion, If modern times go back so far, what can be 
thé Uralt of the medlwval times or the ancient? Sir 
Wiliam Thomson is a very learned but somewhat 
conservative geologist, and hie conclusion fs that the 
geological history of the earth, aa showing continuity 
of life, must be limited to one hundred millon years! 
But what is such a perlod as this to the time that 
must have preceded for the evolution of the solar 

from a single mass, and then far back of that 
for the evolution of all the stars that make the 
nightly heavens sparkie with so many polnts of 
flame! "We shall have time enough in eternity,” 
said Newman Hall to Dr. Cuyler, In the course of 4 
very busy day. We have eternity enough in time“ 
ie the reflection that la suggested by the revelations 
of astronomy and geology. 

There sre those who assure us that all of these 
things harmonize very readily with the cosmology of 
Genesls, The six days mean six periods of almost 
infinite duration. y not? y but that such 
an explanation never occurred to any one till the fact 
had been established by the patient labors of a multi- 
tude of scientific men? The sun of truth had not 
merely peeped above the horizon, it was well up tow- 
ards ita meridian splendor, ere theology 3 her 
courtiers about her, and in her most dignified and 
impressive manner said, Now rise,” 

e astronomer’s telescope, together with his cal- 
culations, and the geologist's hammer, similarly aid- 
ed, have done wonders for us all. They have re- 
vealed the macrocosmic side of things, their large- 
neas, thelr immensity, thelr vast relations both of 
time and apace. But all this would not particalarly 
Impress us if the average make of things was not in 
keeping with their size, in keeping, too, with the Im- 
mensities of time consumed In the making of them. 
It ia only natural for à cultivated mind to resent any 
attempt to overpower it with mere size and weight 
and a colossal heap of years :— 

“Tp mall proportions we just beauties see, 

And in short measures Life may perfect be.“ 
Nothing is stupider than the Brahminical chronology. 
Archbishop Usher's le respectable compared with it. 
But all the marvellous extensions of our conceptlons 
of the universe in time and space revealed to us by 
modern science are full as can hold of micro- 
scopic wonders and perfections. The revelations of 
the microscope, and crucible, and all the various ap- 
pliances of chemical analyais and synthesis have re- 
vealed to us the microcosmic side of things. And 
this side, seen by itself, is more impresalve than the 
other, The infinitely small appeals to us as the in- 
finitely great does not, not because it ls so small, but 
because, for all its smallness, it is so wonderful in 
its construction. My friend -will magnify a diatom 
acarcely visible to the naked eye, and you might mia- 
take his photograph of it for a photograph of a su- 
perb rose-window of Strasburg or Cologne, until you 
asw it was a hundred times more exquisite in its 
construction, Itis only when the times and spaces 
of a Herschel or a Proctor are conceived of as hav- 
ing all their vastness packed with the wondera which 
the chemist and the entomologist reveal that we be- 

to realize that, thanks to modern science, a new 
ven overarches us, a new earth is spread beneath 
our feet, and that 
“Still the new transcends the old 
Ta signa and tokens manifold,” 

But there ia one revelation of gelence which includes 
all the revelations of longer time and vaster apaca, 
and new relations, and such nicety in the make of 
every animate tissue or inanimate substance as was 
never dreamed of till our day,—there is one revela- 
tion that includes all these particular revelations and 
a hundred more. It is the revelation of law. The 
supernaturalist theologian has done hia best to check 
the progress of this revelation, but it has gone on 
conquering and to conquer. The less law the more 
God, has been the theological assumption. The per- 

lexities of science have been the consolations of 
aith, With every new extension of the domain of 
law, falth has felt ita 17 curtailed, Its rights 
invaded. And still the dreaded process has gone for- 
ward with remorseless step. The number of recog- 
nized connections of phenomena ia being every day 
Increased. A few years ago the theologian could oti! 

ray for rain, and now his smallest children Interrupt 
his morning grace to ask him for the probabilities. 
The rain, too, hath a father“ —Ils no illegitimate 
child, “And, manifestly, as fast as the class of un- 
genecalized relations becomes smaller, the probability 
that there may be among them some that do not con- 
form to law mes less.“ f It will moreover be 
seen that there is a law inthe discovery of law, that 
the directions in which universality of is not yet 
established are those in which its establishment must 
necessarily be latest. The more abstract the mater- 
ial, the later the discovery of its law. 

The last word of sclence is unity. This ia the rev- 

+ Job xxrvill., 28. 

Herbert Spencer, First Principles, p. 141. 


elation of the spectroscope, showing with cumula- 
tive evidence that the chemical constituents of the 
gun and of the stars are the same as those of ourown 
planet. Ay, the discovery of unknown constituents 
in the sun and stars has led to the discovery of the 
same constituents in the stuff the earth is made of. 
And this same tesching comes to usin the majestic 
doctrine of the correlation and conservation of forces 

in every broader generalization of the vegetable and 
animal world, in the researches of the historian and 
the philologist, and last, but not least, in the inveati- 
gations of comparative religion. The march of unity, 
ike that of law, has left the ruin of many a theolog- 
ical fiction and conceit to mark the line of its ad- 
vance. But the ban of heresy has been no match for 
the fascinations of the enterprise. 

Such are, in brief, and stated meagre enough, 
some of the more prominent conclusions to which 
modern science has attained. Can we affirm the es- 
sential piety of these conclusions ?. remembering that 
plety is man's sense of his relation to and his depend- 
ence on the infinite, informing Life of ey 
that is, for which we have, and heed to have, no bet- 
ter name than God. Lea, verily, we can. For if the 
tiny world of ancient thought demanded such a Life 
as its original source, the world that science has re- 
vealed demands it all the more; demands a deeper, 
purer source, a fountain far more inexhaustible. If 
chance and miracle did not exclude him, the reign of 
law bespeake hie constant, immanent activity. And 
all the unities of nature and of life lead up to his eter- 
nal unity :— 

“One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Aa the white light of Nature can ba decomposed 
into the different colors of the solar spectrum, so the 
white light of plety can be decomposed into its con- 
stituent elements of awe and wonder, admiration, 
reyereuce, adoration, thankfulness, the sense of pow- 
er, the sense of infinity, humility, and trust, and loy- 
alty, What one of all these sentiments is not enno- 
bled and exalted by the results of scientific etudy and 
investigation? is not implied In these results? is not 
as essential to them as freshness to the spring- ume 
or as fragrance to the rose? The more thou search- 
est, the more thou shalt wonder.“ The Scripture is 
apocryphal, but truer word was never spoken. The 
more thou shalt wonder, not only at the diacoverles 
thou makest—the symmetries, the harmonies, the 
marvellousness, the beauty of them,—but also at the 
undiscovered deep which underlieseall possible dis- 
coveries, Never at any time since men began to 
think has there been lees danger than there is at the 
present time of men’s Imagining that they have found 
out all the secreta of the universe. “Lo, these are 

arta of his ways, but how little is yet known of 

m!’ The modern scientist can say that with a 
pan bes feeling and a tenderer accent than could the 
ancient seer. If David could come back to us and, 
to so much knowledge of the heavens as came to him 
as he was tending his father’s sheep, could add all 
that our Newtons and Laplaces, our Herschels, Bun- 
sens, and Lockyers know, would he, think you, wish 
to retract one word in which his awe and wonder, 
reverence and adoration, found expression eight-and- 
twenty centuries ago? Nay, more than ever would 
he feel that the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork”; that 
“The earth is the L’rd’s and the fulnesa thereof, the 
world and they that dwell thereln,” And what ac- 
cession must the sense of power receive from the 
teachings of the modern scientist, what agcession, 
too, the sense of God's infinity! The names we give 
to him are no measure of the sentiments that stir 
within our breasts. Men have always called him“ 
good, andin the next breath have ascribed to him 
thoughts and actions that would diagrace a highway~ 
robber or the — evil one himself. Words do 
not generate feeling. It takes ideas, it takes process- 
es of thought, it takes experience, to do this, Of 
course no number of finites can by any process of ad- 
dition or multiplication make an infinite, but the 
universe of modern science has a practical infinitude 
that is more fruitful of the sense of infinite and eter- 
nal things than all the demonstrations of a metaphys- 
ical infinity that can be hea together. Whose 
heart ever burned within him, by the way, when told 
that God must be infinite because he is a ect be- 
ing and Infinity is an attribute of perfection, or be- 
cause the finite implies the Infinite? But whose 
heart does not leap up, as ne’er did theirs who list- 
ened to the Corybantic mysteries, as he attempts to 
follow the scientific teachers of the day along the 
pa of their sublime interpretations of the practical 

nfinitudes of time and space and the Infinite nicety 
of adaptation ? 

But awe and wonder, reverence and adoration, 
are not the only sentiments that are inseparable from 
any tolerable appreciation of the results of scientific 
thought. That genuine humility, which has no 
more in common with the self-contempt of camp- 
mootinge and revivals than with the concelt they 
nourish that the whole universe was constructed for 
the scene of man’s redemption, may well be nonr- 
ished by the acientific revelation of the relation of our 
tiny planet to all the atarry host. The conceit that 
our little planet is the moral centre of the universe 
ought to have been exploded with the conceit that it 
is the astronomic centre. But it has outlived that noš 
tion now more than two centuries. And still I think 
it cannot long resist the cumulative evidence that re- 
bukes a feeling so absurd and arrogant. Jupiter and 
Saturn may be incandescent, Mare may no longer 
house a race of men among its frosted mountains, 
there may be no man in the moon, and many another 
star and planet may be destitute of any life thut cor- 
responds to ours; but if this life of ours le the great 
thing we dare belleve it is, then Is it monstroualy con- 
celted to Imagine that there are not thousands of 
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worlds drifting across those awful s not 
one of them drifting, but sailing al, — by a 
hand divine N with life as eager as our Own. 
With e fresh lecovery of the astronomer we can 
mr Hoag ljeeper paos and with more profound hu- 

T "When I consider the heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and stare which thon has or- 
dained what ls man that thou art mindful of him?” 


But is there anything in modern scienca that 
assiste the sentiment of trust, of all the forms of piety 
the most significant, anything that reinvigorates this 
sentiment? There lo, indeed; and, what is more, 
this gracious sentiment Inheres in that assurance 
born of the scientific spirit, which has bean held to 
be Ita deadly enemy; namely, in the invariability of 
law. Les, law that has been so dreaded, so ma- 

» Whose * ome have always been greeted 
th anathemas, whose galus have always been con- 
aldered so much lost to , that baa been made the 
antithesis of will and Deity,—law is now, and always 
bas been, the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth.“ Ohl that thou wouldst rend the heavens, 
and come down!“ has been the cry of all the gener- 
ations. “Oh! for some miracle, some break in the 
established order, to convince us that Thou art” 
And all the time, the source of so much peace as 
men have had has been the invariable sequence of 
events. Because of this, we have always known 
where to find God. We have known what to expect, 
what to anticipate. We talk about the cruelty of 
law because It never steps aside, ‘freezes s man like 
an apple,“ distinguishes not between saint and ein- 
ner. This is not cruelty. This is education. It 
would be cruel if the law should swerve, if it were an 
unstable quantity. The suspicion of such a thing 
would paralyze all human effort. We should neither 
plant nor build. What we call mercy is no after- 
thought of Deity; it is the constitution of the uni- 
verse. Other than law, there ia no name given un- 
der heaven by which men can be saved from igno- 
rance and he plessness. It is the everlasting faith- 
fulness. God's providence is universal. In man 
only is it specialized. And law ie that which makes 
it possible for man to foresee and so prevent disaster ; 
foresee and eo prepare for victory, All special prov- 
idence is human, and the condition of ita ever-widen- 
e is the invariability of law. 
ut because the special providence is human It is 
not therefore any lese divine. God's arm ia not 
shortened that he cannot save because there is man 
here at this hither end of his almighty finger-tip. 
There is not less of the infinite life in our hamanity 
than in the lower forms of Nature; nay, batinfinitely 
more. That word of Jesus, “I and my father are 
one, was not the announcement of a soli ex- 
ception, but of a constant, an invariable unity, Had 
he but known it, the man Judas also could have sald 
It. The equator is an ideal line, say the geographers. 
The Une between the human and divine is not sọ 
much as that. Or if it is,— 


“Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Rightly severing His from thine, 
Which is human, which divine. 


Did I call trust the most significant of all the forms 
of piety? And so it ia of piety distinguished from 
morality. But was not loyalty one of the constituent 
elements into which we decomposed the white light 
of piety,—the violet of the apectram, ita most er 
hue, or shall we rather say the red, the ruddlest, the 
tint of blood, of life? And loyalty is but a finer 
word for ‘‘mere morality.’’ No, not exactly. Mo- 
rallty is the sense of social obligation, of obligation 
between man and man. If in its last analysis It beara 
a flower of piety, It fe because the power not our- 
selves”? la an eterna) power; not merely the social 

ush, bata push behind society and antecedent to 
t,—the earnest expectation of the creation longing 
for the manifestation of the sons of God, But at its 
best, starting from the morality aide, morality does 
not include the whole of piety. But, starting from 
the side of plety, this Includes the whole of morality. 
Love, loyalty, is the fulfilling of the law. Let a 
man's heart really quicken with those sentiments of 
awe and wonder, gratitude and trust, which are so 
deeply implicated in the scientific pencaring of the 
universe, and how can he help desiring, longing, 
steadfastly resolving to give himself in earnest service 
that of Infinite Power whose manifestations have 
awakened in him all these sentiments? So Piety be- 
comes enthusiasm for humanity. The one Life is in 
everything. There le nothing without it; nothing 
without its power, Its wisdom; nothing without its 
goodness, e power, the wiedom, and the goodness 
are not outside the universe, outside the lawa, out- 
side the daily tasks, ontalde the men and women, out- 
side the cares, and crosses, and calamities, but in all 
these forever. And all things are for every one. 
Leave out one man or woman, leave out one flower 
or star, leave out one struggle, sorrow, victory, of all 
the past, and you and I should not be what we are 
to-day. All the pasts help us; all the futures beckon 
us, And now what is the natural, the inevitable, re- 
sponse of any earnest heart that knows and feels all 

s; that all is 30 for each; that One, the Infinite, 
is so forall? What can it be but, Each for all, each 
for the Infinite One? And this isloyalty. Freely ye 
have received, freely give. So grandly helped, we 
long to help ln turn, But how? We cannot make 
the sun any brighter, or the sky any bluer,.or the 
ocean or the mountains any more sublime, Here 
and there we can make the earth a little greener, 
fairer; perhaps make such a flower to bloom as God, 
in all his everlastingness, has never seen before, But 
this la not enough. We must do more than this, 
And the way la always clear; the gate is always open. 
It is to lend a hand, to do what in us lies to make 
life happise, sweeter, brighter, pleasanter, holier, 
diviner, for those with whom we mingle in the vari- 
ous activities of life and love. This ls practical 


, sugges 


piety, and It ls the essential piety of modern scientific 
t 


piety is sometimes vary pisa and exigent. 
Sometimes demands it great gs of us; not less 
than that we say sometimes, “Though the Lord slay 
me, yet will I trast in him,” trust that he does not 
do it willingly, trust that he only slays because it is 
best for all, and so beat for us, that he should slay, 
and, trusting so, take sides with him against our- 
selves, and be willing in a new sense, but in a vastly 
higher than the old, to be damned for his glory, con- 
demned to suffer grievous loss and rele, rather than 
that the everlasting laws which are glory should 
swerve or bend in any least d to sult our dearest 
lan, our sweetest hope, our tenderest delight, our 
ondest expectation. 


“Thy various messengers employ, 


TH; purposes of love fulfil; 
And ‘mid the wreck of human Jog; . 
t kneeling faith adore thy will.” 


But let us do full justice to the terror that has 
been excited in religious minds by recent scientific 
speculations, It is no longer the astronomer, or the 
geologist, who excites the most alarm. It is the 

iol the evolutionist; not Herschel and Thom- 
son, but Darwin and Spencer. I have said that these 
names stand as yet for scientific tendencies, rather 
than for scientifc results. I say this in no opirit of 
disparagement. In saying It, my wish is not the fa- 
ther of my thought. On the contrary, Spencer’s 
whole doctrine of evolution and Darwin's special 
illustration of it seem to me 30 8 grand 
and beautiful, and so harmonious with all we do 
know of the make of things, that I am obliged to be 
continually upon my guard, lest I accept them be- 
cause I want to, Instead of because they have been 
proved beyond a donbt. But what if they should 
thus be proved? Ie it inconceivable that plety 
should inhere in such results? Icannotthinkso. I 
can find nothing in them that dishonors either God 
or man. I find that which honors both; God, by ex- 
awe | the ordered beauty of his operation; man, by 

ng for him a development in the future pro- 
portioned to his development through an illimitable 
past. I find nothing but new Brooks, and grander, 
more suggestive, more poetic, than 1 known be- 
fore, of the ONE in all and of the all in each, and 
new sanctions for the law that each shall be for all; all 
things so working together for us, and ONE in all, 
that we are honor-bound to perfect loyalty of thought 
and word, and deed to all, and in, and through, and 
over all, to the eternal ONE, I dare not long that 
anything not clearly seen to bathe truth may be the 
truth, remembering who it wa» that said, My jud 
ment fs just, because I seek not mine own will.” 
But if I dared, then I would long: iih a grest long- 
Ing that these speculations, which men stand in fear 
and terror of, might be established on irrefragable 
foundations, 

At the same time, there Ia a doctrine of evolution 
abroad of which to predicate essential piety would be 
manifestly absurd. It le a doctrine which suggests 
that out of mere dead matter came all the present 
bounty, and wonder, and delight of this most glorious 
universe, the Lord Christ's heart and Plato’s 
brain,“ and all the wisdom, and the love, and jo 
that ever made it good to be alive. But of mere de 
matter who has ever yet discovered the firat atom, 
not with the * of sense, but with the keenest intel- 
lectaal vision? Wherever we find matter, it is not 
dead, but alive; alive with order, and tendency, and 
purpose. Even Biichner, the most redoubtable of all 
materialists, must allow that his dead matter has a 
tendency to combine. To allow that is to allow 
everything. But why be frightened so by this mat- 
ter, when no man knows, or ever can know, what 
matter is? All we are certain of is mind, is con- 
sciousness. Extension, hardnese, these do not in- 
here in matter. These are but forms of conscious- 
ness affected by we know not what. 

Any doctrine of evolution that does not affirm a 
first term of the series, a spiritual term, which then 
and there, at the imaginary beginning, was in Itself 
more than all that has ever since been evolved from 
it, from Him, is a self-evident absurdity. The laws 
of thonght demand aninfinite element in every step 
of evolution. Evolution of a higher by a lower is un- 
thinkable. Evolution of a higher from a lower pre- 
aupposes, antecedent to the lower, a higher than the 
highest term of the ascending series. For that high- 
er than the highest we have, and need to have, no 
better name than God. Nothing better can come out 
of it, of him, than was in him in the beginning, is 
now, and “ever shall be,—if not thought, then some- 
thing better; if not love, then something better. But 
is he conscious of our awe and wonder, our adoration 
and thankegiving, our trust in him, our heartfelt 
loyalty? No consciousness without vibration,” say 
the mental physiologists. And yet, right here In 
ourselves, where we are absolutely certain of the con- 
sciousness, it eludes all chemical and microscopic 
tests. It may, then, well do so in the universe, and 
the converse of the proposition, No vibration with- 
out consciousness, may bespeak a Heart of things 
that can rejoice in us as consciously as we rejoice in 
Him But if not consciousness, then something 

tter, 

What expression is there of the plety of by-gone 
times that does not stagger, as it never did before 
under its weight of Ne when we attempt to 
make it bear the weight of this new plety which ſe es- 
sential to our modern scientific thought? Not as 
exact expressions, but as symbols, we may still retain 
the words of pian and prophecy, still take them joy- 
fully and tenderly upon our lips, — but they are all in- 
adequate. The awe, the reverence, the thankfulness, 
the trust, the loyalty, are more than such, or any, 
words can tell, Let the new poets sing them ever so 
sweetly, let the new prophets preach them ever sa 
grandly, the unspeakable cannot be spoken, Only 


a life devoted to all highest purposes and tenderest 
A only a life of absolute justice, and ain” 
cerity, and truth, and love, can adequately give ex 
on to our sense of the ineffable sweetness and 
ty of that relation which exists between the 

soul of man and the Eternal God, 


Nors.—This and other sermons by Mr. Chadwick can be 
obtained of Mr. Charles F. Somerby, 139 — Street, 
New York, in pamphlet form, at five cents each, 


For THE Ixpex.] 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


DEFINITIONS, 

What is the State? There are many answers to 
this question, depending on the particular aspect in 
which we view subject, It is the organic func- 
tion of the fnstinct of nationality; it is an associa- 
tion for mutual protection; it is the resultant motion 
of conflicting personal ambitions; government is in 
part positive expression of the popular will, and in 
greater part a complement of Individual or clasa as- 
sumption filling the vacuum left by popular passive- 
ness and lack of will. But the most practical and 
important aspect of government le this: An associa- 
tion of property-holders or possessors of the material 
means of life, having for object the retention and in- 
crease of their possessions and of the advantages 
which those who have over those who want. 
There is no other d tion of government so com- 
plete as to say: Government is the — of capi- 
tal.” Nearly all legislation is for the t purpose 
of protecting the ors of wealth in their pos- 
sessions. Most the legislation protective of life 
and liberty is possible only by giving life and liberty 
an estimated money-value, money rather than 
manhood controls the government, it is the fault of 
manhood, not of money. Wealth has ita natural 
weight, inseparable from !t as gravitation from the 
idea of matter. If the ballota of the multitudes of 
laborers, possessora mainly of muscles and atomachs, 
avail little against the will of the manufacturing or 
transportation monopolista, why, all that can be said 
ia, that this ia the necessary penalty which the la- 
borera pay for kaving rmitted others to reap vast 
fortunes from thelr ra. To cure the illa of the 
toiler, to invigorate the vote, to make the govern- 
ment the exponent of popular strength ins of the 
counterpart of popular im neo, this is not to be 
effected by additional legislation, for legislation is 
unpreventably in the interest of wealth; it is only by 

on, coöperation, and by understanding and man- 
aging their own making themselves ca- 

ble to m: them, —that the laborers can retain 

thelr own possession the fruits of their labors, and 
reduce overgrown individual estates, dangerous mo- 
a and corrupt governments to healthy pro- 
portions. 


WHAT i8 THE CHURCH? 


That elde of it which we have to do with here may 
be described as organized association for the better 
satisfaction of the religious instinct. What le re- 
ligion? This ia a question too vast to be discussed 
bere, and in fact no two men on precisely the 
same answer to it. Like all motor forces of human 
nature, religion growe from roota that reach down 
into an obscurlty that is impenetrable to the Intellect; 
but however shapeless, indeterminate, and indescrib- 
able, it nevertheless animates some very positive and 
apparent institutions. Most of these are summed np 
in tha word ‘‘Church.’’ Government ls the recogni- 
tion of the hard, hateful, undodgeable facts of exist- 
ence; the Church la the asylum of the Ideal, the fo- 
cus of dreams confessed too bright for this world, and 
therefore postponed in their realization to the world 
beyond the skies. The beautiful and beneficent side 


of religious Institutionalism it would be useless to 
deny; but it has also a very repulsive and anti-hu- 
man side. No one can deny that, in practice, relig- 


fon (the necessity of love and reverence), like govern- 
ment (the necessity of order and centrality), is made 
use of by its ministrants for the enslavement of the 
masses, They who are deputized to officiate at the 
altar, or in any of the many branches of over-govern- 
ment, are steadily taught by the nature of their 
functions to forget that they are the servants of the 
people, and to acquire the habit of looking at the 
people as a flock, which they are willing to direct 
and shear, but not to pasture. In practice, law ie 
the grip of the strong on the weak, and religion is 
the sanctification of power. 

CHURCH AND STATE NATURAL AND INDISSOLUBLE 

ALLIES. 


Any community that has not grown beyond the 
need of a 2 bas not grown beyond the 
need of a Church. The more Church the more gov- 
ernment; the more government the more Church. 
Both flourish in proportion to the general faith in 
Institutionallem as a remedy for natural ills. The 
anti-popular tendency in each is a link which neither 
has yet been able to break. A successful adminle- 
tration never lacks the support of Orthodoxy. When 
capital decrees and can enforce the absolute slavery 
ot the working classes, Orthodoxy is ever ready to 
quote God in support of masters’ rights; when cap- 
ital finde it tic to decree modified or w 
slavery, Orthodoxy abandons the old doctrines with 
well-timed agility. The Church is the agency that 
the State uses to make the slaves belleve their condi- 
tion equitable and God-appointed. 

In short, Church and State exist to legitimize 
and justify success—whatever has power to arise and 
stand—and to condemn failure; to give to him that 
hath much and take away from him that hath little, 
Although this seeme to be the natural. necessary 
way of the world, still there are those who inhabit 
a level of thought (and action?) far removed from 
this on which Church and State agree so well, 

The principal dissensiona between Church and 
State arise over the division of the spoils, and over 
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the questlon who shall be greatest. On the point of 
popular subjection they are always agreed. point 
of moral elevation there Is rarely any great difference 
between the priest and legislator of the epoch. No 
form of oppression, however monstrous and blood- 
stained, but has had the seal of divine right set upon 
it by the prevailing religious sentiment of its epoch. 
True, there Is always a very small minority of rebels 
against force and fashion, but they cannot be said to 
represent the prevailing religious sentiment of any 
age, We will neither complain of these facts nor 
a them, 

The merita of Church and State need no advocacy; 
they are apparent; they have facts, the past, the 
overwhelming chorus of salaried pettif „ the 
majority of bayonets to back them. Why fear to ad- 
mit that, like all other human Institutions, they have 
also a wrong aide? To the strong, the auccessfal, 
the State is a cherishing mother; to the weak and 
unfortunate it la a relentless pressure sinking them 
into the hiany mire. To the docile, the mediocre, 
the fortunate inmates of mildly-tempered clay, the 
casily-satisfied, the temple may be a heaven on 
earth; but to many, original in thought and senti- 
ment, incapable of obedience to conventianallsms 
however beneficent, It may be the abhorred plague- 


apot of the nuiverse, Those find their happiness in 
fag bosom of the Church who carry it there with 
em. 


DESTRUCTIVE ASPECT OF REFORM. 


The human mind, in its earlier efforts to compre- 
hend lts relations to Nature and humanity, makes 
use of hypothetical constructions which, by a further 
advance in thought, are discovered to be premature 
and imperfect. lief may be defined as provisional 
knowledge (though this is not the whole of belief), 
and the developing mind is constantly finding itself 
forced to leave behind the form, if not the essence 
of its most cherished faiths. The attachment to old 
ideas which have become s part of our life, moulded 
our speech, allied themselves almost inextricably 
with our sentiments and affections, is strong in all, 
and strong enough in most of our species to give a 
hateful look to all reform, For reform is necessarily 
destructive; it is a revision of the accepted limita- 
tions of human knowledge, and this is the self-con- 
tradiction of science that all veritable increase of it 
implies a reduction of its formal pretensions. Sci- 
enco consists as much in finding out what may not be 
known as in positive ition, The more rudi- 
mentary the state of the Individual or race, the great- 
er the faith in the mind's power to extend the realm 
of the known. The more acute and ve the per- 
ception of the world around us, the livelier le the 
sense of the barriers of the unknowable, and the less 
value we attach to the early faiths that comprehend 
everything and explain nothing, 

at augmentation of the positiveness and cer- 
tainty of knowledge le always attended by circum- 
scription of its claims to formal comprehensivenessa 
(a process akin to the condensation of nebulons 
chaos into habitable globes) needa no proof. His- 
torical illustrations of the fact would be tedious, and 
the reader can supply them for himself, The less 
the real knowledge mind and matter in any age, 
the more Ilkely ia it to be used as the stock of a ty- 
rannical monopoly,—on the principle that the less of 
any commodity in the market, the easier to get up a 
“‘corner,’’ . 

The shape that the most valuable reforma present 
to the popular eye is that of mischievous destructive- 
ness. at is ballt may be mostly secret mental 
processes; what is displaced is institutions, establish- 
ments, visible, tangible facta. The venerable dun- 

eon walls are something solid; but the viewless 
om of the air, what is that? Who recka of it? 
921 those newly deprived of it! 
ost real reforme in government consiat in repeal, 
abolition, removing the swaddling-bands of the in- 
fant, or knocking off the fetters that the slave, wak- 
ing to a consciousness of his — —.— refuses longer 
to wear, True reform in the relations of Church and 
State is very simple; it is to abolish State Interference 
with natural religious (or Irreligious) liberty, Equal 
hts before the law—all the liberty that le compat- 
ible with the equal liberty of all others,—that is the 
most, and least, that any one can demand. 


THE TWIN FORCES OF SOCIETY. 


Boclaty polarizes itself to our view into two forces 
-which divide it into hostile camps,—the possessors and 
the wanters; held, for the most part, from overt war 
by the numerous middle class whose interests take 
hold on both possesslon and want. Conservative and 
radical; Orthodox and heterodox; rich and poor; old 
and young,—names of these opposites are legion, 
and, like all names, avail little, The conflict be- 
tween these opposed tendencies, which, for conven- 
ience’ sake, we may call conservative and radical, is 
eternal and omnipresent. It le neither possible nor 
needful to make a logic-proof statement of their re- 
lations. One side is labor, love, fecundity, want, 
discontent, disorder, Ignorance, slavery; the other 18 
freedom from toil and want, content with the actual, 
hatred of nascent humanity, repression of wild, pop- 
ular instincts, order, mastership, The desire to gain 
life, Uberty, happiness, everything—the desire to pre- 
serve that which has already been gained,—these two 
motives, identical at bottom, redeem the world from 
stagnation. Most men are made radical or conserva- 
tive by thelr condition In life — upon them one 
policy or the other, —elther of assaulting the bars that 
shut them from the objects of their natural desires, 
or maintaining the Institutions that protect them in 
the enjoyment of thelr inherited or acquired advan- 
tages over their fellows. 
he sim of the radical, which he never expecta to 
reach, is anarchy, the reign of love and the death of 
the ancient necessity for laws and weapon-bearing 
institutions; the aim of the conservative, which is 


constantly growing more lndlstinet in the darkness of 
the past, ie the subordination of the blind, genial, de- 
stractive impulses of the many to the greatest good of 
the least number. 

UNITY. 


The foundations of existence are deeply, darkly 

laid; justice is cruel; all solle are sterile till fertilized 
by carnage; goodness has Its terrors; holiness covers 
a skeleton of relentless austerity; prudence and or- 
der are backed by rod and sword; love's flower 
springs from the black depths of lust; beauty is a be- 
wildering exhalation that stirs itself over the face of 
chaos. Whether we call all good, or evil, matters lit- 
tle, The universal movements walt not upon our a 
probation, All things are bound together In a chain 
which man has not forged and cannot sever; all linea 
leading in opposite directions curve around to meet 
at their extremes, and the inviolable wholeness of 
the universe ever thwarts our attempts at ation 
or partisanship, One-sidedness cannot endure, but 
runs at last into the arms of Ita antlpode. All whirle 
and turns, and seeks fte balance forever, in exact 
co on. 
The radical is beholden to conservatiem for the 
stern centripetal grasp that prevents his nebulona as- 
pirationa from exploding the world in ruin; the con- 
servative, hugging close his fact, would petrify all in 
a living death but for the all-creatin , all-destroying 
inventiveness of radicalism. Burn all, oxygen! Re- 
sist all, nitrogen! Corrosion is death, stagnation is 
death, and their warlike union ie all life. 

To rear, repair, and enlarge the social edifice needs 
all sorts of workers. No one but contributes some- 
thing, but often not according to his intention. All 
lə collision and conflict, {ssuing in a grand harmony. 
The enemies of society, they who would lay all in 
ruins, by their attempts thereat only confirm and 
consolidate it; they make necessary stricter lawa 
and sterner procedures than would otherwise be 
needed, The other extreme, the friends of society, 
the communirts, they who would identify all inter- 
esta and make society mean everything, by thelr hu- 
manitarian, anti-selfish teachings loosen the bonds 
of a force-cemented society, and by their illumination 
of that profound fatality, universal brotherhood, 
make peace, instead of war, the instinct and policy 
of the masses, and thus make property more secure 
and promote the growth of plutocracy. 

The Tree of Life stands strong and fair in eternal 
verdure; ita leaves flutter in the clear sky where all 
is light and gladness; its roots reach down Into sad- 
nese and obscurity. Strike at the ever-budding 
growths with tħe aword of law and order, ye dwellers 

the top-most branches! Hew them {nto some the- 
oretic pattern! Vain, vain forever is your aim and 
indispensable your efforts, And ye, proletarian myr- 
lade, despised tolling rabble, choke its roots with nu- 
trient filth, water them with your hearts’ blood that 
the senseless sand drinks, and secret tears of defeat 
falling into darkness and oblivion! Blind love work- 
mg on millions the primal woe of birth, blind hatred 

th its beneficent pruning out of the inefficient, — 
the Ineradicable dualiam of passion, shall broider 
eternally on the infinite album, Time and Space, 
beautiful, grotesque, and horrible figments, and that 
which strives to be shall jostle that which a. 


Bryosamprton, N. Y. 
— . ——-k¼ v 
[For Tax INDEX.) 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSOLOGY. 
BY STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


I took pains in a preliminary article (INDEX, Oct. 
26) to show that eclento-philosophy is neither Meta- 
physics properly so called, or as heretofore under- 
stood, nor Physics in that broadest sense in which it 
contrasts with Metapbysics,—what Eleberg calle 
Physology; but that it concerns specially that inter- 
mediate region in which the domain of matter ia co- 
terminous with the domain of mind, and where, as it 
will appear, the laws of matter and the laws of mind 
are translatable {nto each other, by means of this be- 
tweenity; if, indeed, they be not rather Identified as 
one and the same, More strictly speaking, it is anal- 
ogic as a direct derivation from mathematics, which, 
as before shown, is the centring domain of univer- 
sology. Analogic is, so to say, the metaphysics of 
physica symbolized in mathematics; and its partic- 
tilars consist of laws and principles, recurring like an 
echo in every domain, 

AU laws and principles whatsoever are ‘ved from, 
and relate themaelves back to, the primal diacrimina- 
tions or firat elementa of the mathematica ; and all clas- 
sification is derived from those taws and principles. 

This identity of the laws and principles of all do- 
maine Institutes recurring samenesses of distribution 
everywhere, no matter how diverse the nature of the 
substances, or things, or domains so distributed—an 
Infinite variety in unity,—all traceable back to definite 
underlying math l origins, ‘To make thie mat- 
ter simple, let me say, referring to the previous article, 
that, if the total universe js constructed upon the plan 
there exhibited of having a Without, a Within, and 
a Between, so each of these universicula, or aub-uni- 
verses, is in turn constituted upon the same plan, 
and has its Without, Within, and Between, down to 
the least possible instance of universological eubdi- 
vision, Two observations are here called for; first, 
that the universe, or sub-universe, not merely is so 
constituted, as if by the flat of a god, but that it must 
be so constituted by an inherent necessity ; it being in- 
concelvable that it, or anything, should be constituted 
in any other way since everything, to be anything, 
must have its Withont, its Within, and its Between; 
and secondly, that from this mode of the constitutlon 
of universal things it resnita that there not merely is, 
but that there must be UNIVERSAL ANALOGY, from a 
repetition of the same mode of distribution within the 


whole, and within each part and part-icular, or little 
part, down to the least — within the totality of 
things. It is this which Swedenborg means when he 
anye that all thinge are contained in the least 
thing’—not all things, strictly, but all laws and prin- 
ciples. In other words, the constitution of a pea em- 
bodies all the ciples which are embodied in the 
constitution of the universe, While this statement 
may not be apprehended or acceded to at once by the 
reader, in its total largeness, he will at least admit that 
Outerness, Innerness, and Betweenity of those two 
are conditions which necessarily affect equally the 
smallest and the | t things; and that it le, there- 
fore, at least conceivable that whole, part, and least 
part should be subject, in some sense, to one and the 
same law of distribution; and also he may be able to 
perceive that, if such analogy exists, ft must be pos- 
ulble by means of It to reason from the minor to the 
major, reversing the syllogistic which reasons only 
from major to minor. 

1 arane ts om soenoe q 8 ay 3 

epheres. It ack, for its a 

the direction of . to the primal distribution 
of the universe into matter, mind, and their interme- 
ciation; and of thin intermediation Into catalogic, 
(logic, grammar, etc.), mathematics, and analogic, 
as shown in the preceding article—back therefore to 
mathematics as the middle of the betweenſty of uni- 
versal things. 

Each whole and each part being thus distributed in 
a like manner, the sameness of distribution between 
any two parts, or between any parts and the whole, 
ia called analogy. And as everything is characterized 
by it, thia analogy or sameness of law is called Uni- 
versal Analogy; and the particular parts or members 
of sar two snch domains which answer to each other, 
or fill the similar place, are called analogues of each 
other. The right understanding of the meaning of 
these two terms, analogy and analogue, is the key to 
the science of analogic. 

The members in the distribution of any domain 
whatsoever may be taken as the pattern, and the cor- 
responding members of the other domains be re- 
ferred to them as analogues; but the mathematical 
domain is the most simple, determinate, and certain, 
and within it the geometrical or morphological, which 
furnishes diagrams or pictures to aid the Imagina- 
tlon; whence the fact arises that the mathematical 
analogies serve best for the secure basis of the new 
ecience. It ia for thia reason that in the previous 
article I promised to give some Shes, epoci cally, in 
this, of the nature of thie mathematical basis of sci- 
entific analogy. 

We will dismles for the moment our former begin- 
nin nt, in the difference between the Without, 
the Within, and the Between, returning to it after a 
little, and take now another — | point in the 
difference, in a sense even more primitive than the 
other (logically speaking), between nothing and 
something, or what Kant calla negation and reality. 
Named in this manner, they are metaphysical terme, 
and neither Kant nor any of his commentators, not 
even Hegel, who has begun his philosophy at this 
— has related them to anything mathematical or 
realistic. 

It will not be difficult to perceive, however, the 
moment it is mentioned that the zero of mathemat- 
les ls the mathematical nothing or negation, or the 
negative factor, department, or member of the math- 
ematical domain; and that one—repeated it may be, 
sa many ones or units—is the mathematical some- 
thing or reality, or the affirmative factor, depart- 
ment, or member of the general field of mathematics, 
or of number. And so soan as this objective and ob- 
vious alliance le formed between the speculative 
thought of the great metaphysician and this most 
common and quasi-objective . the arithmeti- 
al sphere, what was before half mystical, and at all 
events obscure, becomes patent and comprehensible 
for every grade of intellect. 

We have now established analogy between a meta- 
physical discrimination (negation and reality) and a 
mathematical discrimination (zero and affirmative 
numeration),—the metaphysical discrimination bein 
universal, or belonging to no particular hai (phi- 
losophoid), and the mathematical discrimination be- 
ing al, or belonging to the particular domain of 
num (scientoid); the metaphysical discrimination 
being, on account of ita broad generality, vague, in- 
determinate, unsatisfactory; and the mathematical 
discrimination belng, by virtue of its specialty, defi- 
nite, determinate, and satisfactory. It is this of 
terminal converison into opposites, or beginning at 
the other end, for the sake of clearness and 
certainty, thia commencement in the analytical de- 
tails of something which ls manageable and fa- 
milfar, instead of the far-off and universal,—this 
— 1 of the scientific in place of the speculative 
method, which converte philosophy into sclento- 
philosophy proper, and founds the science of univer- 
sol y means of analogic. 

ose two great universal principles, eating all 
spheres, called negative and positive, take thelr origin 
from and revert for elucidation to the commencement 
of count in the difference between zero and one; and 
might have been called zero-ish and unit-ish ; and all 
other universal principles whatsoever, 1 again em- 
phatically aver, take their origin from the aimplest of 
mathematical discriminations. 

Kant calle that aspect of universal being which s80 
divides Into negative and positive the domain of qual- 


ity. He then proceeds to the proper domain of 
quantity, and divides it into one, many, and all. 
ow many persons have ever recognized in these 


formidable ri On sical aspections our ix and fa- 
miliar gramms distribution of nouns into singu- 
lar, plural, and collective; or the still more familiar 
mathematical idea of single, manifold, and com- 
pound, as in the one, the manyness, and the sum 
composed of the one and the many, on the school- 
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boy's slate? But of what practical use is a universal 
which has no particulars; a broad speculative dis- 
crimination which is never brought down into spe- 
cial applications? Who has distinctly perceived that 
the integration and differentiation of Spencer are no 
other than the one and many of Kant, * 
elalized form? Here n we are establishing 
analogies between different apheres, and are recur- 
ring, for that pu „ to a simple and primary 
mathematical distribution. This line of thonght is 
so new and for some so difficult, merely from its 
newness, that it Is better to risk being obscure from 
brevity than cumbersome from Leyes © Hence 
I shall make my occasional articles on the subject 


purposely short. 


[For THE INDEZ.) 
SUNDAY AT THE CENTENNIAL., 


[We are extremely glad to be allowed to publish 
this thoughtful article even at this late day. It was 
withheld too long by the modesty of the writer.—Eb. | 


To a thinking mind the universe itself is the sermon 
of all sermons. It begins to preach itself to the 
2 babe, and has not done till the stony eye 
of age closes upon s day as bright as the first. ere 
is flothing for any preacher but to explain microscop- 
ically the nearest points of this never-begun, never- 
ending sermon, an 2 try to assign hig hearers 
to their present places and duties in this infinite, 
incomprehensible system of things. 

Of all human sermons explanatory of the universe 
and man’s place in it, the present Centennial Exhibi- 
tion seems to me the most solemn and impressive. 
Icannot conceive why it should be closed on Sunday, 
except to pour contempt on the Christian Sabbath. 
Were I a Sabbatarian, in the theological sense of that 
term, I should inaiat that of all days in the week the 
Exhibition should be open on the Sabbath, and 
closed for the necessary rest of the exhibitors on 
some other day or days of the week. Suppose s re- 
ligious pastor desirous to inculcate u his flock the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in 
regard to the universe and their relations to it,—here 
is a feld where he may lead them and clinch the in- 
structions of years of previous Sabbaths. Ie the 
Sabbath too good for that? 

But supposing he has been busy inculcating views 
which the great sarmon of the Exhibition would not 
sustain but confute,—then it ia conceivable that he 
might wish to brand the Exhibition as profane, D 
excluding it from a day which ls commonly accoun 
sacred. Largely secular the Exhibition undoubtedly 
is; but as long as secular things are allowed to exiat 
and be taken cognizance of on the Sabbath in the 
pulpit, this cannot be a reason why Sabbatarians 
object to the opening of the Exhibition on Sunday. 
The only true reason ls that in the Exhibition are a 
large number of objects which have no secular or 
commercial, but only a religious bearing. In other 
words, they tell on certain religious dogmas, If they 
told favorably, the supporters of these dogmas would 
think no day too sacred to avail themselves of their 
powerful ald. They would lead their Sabbath- 
schools in crowds up to these objects as a holy con- 
firmation of thelr faith. As it is, the best they can 
do is to to treat the Exhibition as wholly ar, if 
not profane, and allow their Sabbath-schools to visit 
it only on secular days, and without any Instraction 
as to the bearing on their sacred history of the relics 
of prehistoric man, 

dread of absolute truth which has closed the 
Exhibition on Sunday, In favor of an effete and in- 
defensible dogmatiam, haa had the pernicious affect 
of encouraging a bet of the moat Inable side- 
shows that ever disgraced Christendom, I do not 
refer to learned 122 and two-headed calves, but to 
gambling and d Ing-saloons, and theatres for the 
exhibition of nude vulgarity. All these, with the 
exception of about two acres and a half of them that 
were burned up the previous Saturday, right under 
the eaves of the great Exhibition, were open to some 
fifty thousand people who, like me, were obliged to 
remain over Sanday in the nelghborhood. This, of 
course, was thair harvest time. But forthe exclusion 
of the crowd from the Exhibition grounds, they could 
not have existed. Gladly would tena of thousands 
of that crowd of strangers from the far-off wilds of 
Arkansas or Minnesota have paid fifty cents for per- 
mission simply to walk in the beautiful grounds and 
examine the multitude of rare plants and flowers 
ontside the buildings. Bigotry, for their accommo- 
dation, had hermetically sealed Paradise, but left 
hell wide open acrosa the street! I cannot say how 
many of the Sunday-bound s patronized the 
vile nulsances of which I speak, but they were cer- 
tainly nolay from the Inside, O, that it may be 
otherwise at the next Centennial! 

It Is not to be au that the class of Christians 
who had shut up the Centennial Exhibition on Sun- 
day could be wholly e of the spiritual inter- 
ests of the strangers thereabout assembled, like sheep 
without a shepherd, on that day. Asa specimen of 


what they were about at the Atlas Hotel, where I 
— ng will describe what I saw and heard Sunday 
evening. e 


The Atlas Hotel ie a vast aggregate of shanties, 
two stories high, directly opposite the western end of 
the Exhibition grounds, capable of lodging three 
8 and feeding a» many more as could 
be persuaded to walt long enough, Its sitting-room, 
in the midst of which is the hotel office, seems to 
cover about an acre of ground, with abundant pro- 
vision of chairs, and tables for writing. On one aide 
is a raised stage or dais, with piano, parlor organ, and 
reading desk, with a large expanse of settees before 
it. From thie piano, on several previous evenings, 
som lady volunteers had given us good music, This 
evening it was announced that religious services 


would take place, to be conducted by a del 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association of Phil- 


tion 


adelphia, at half-past seven o’clock. As the delega- 
tion was tardy, a young man whose piety much ox- 
ceeded his musical talent, humbly volunteered to 
occapy the time by singing, In a very unreviving 
way, several revival hymns,” accompanying him- 
self on the organ, which is considerably more sacred, 
thongh less tolerable, than the piano. The crowd 
bore it with truly Christian fortitude. At, last the 
delegation, with a vastly bnelness air about them, 
arrived and took the platform. It consisted of two, 
whose names I would be glad to record, if I could 
but to call them Moody and Sankey accented” wi’ 
be enough for practical p . The volunteer 
who had done so much for us seemed about to leave 
the stage, but at the request of Sankey remained as 
organist. The bearing of Moody seemed to say: 
„Tou all see I am a man of business, and my basi- 
ness here is to bring you all to Christ.“ He arranged 
bis booka at the desk, dropped on his knees, buried 
his face in his handkerchief, and was probably sup- 
posed to be praying allently for halfa minute. Then 
de gave out a hymn, beginning, 
„There le a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel's veins." 


He was particular to u all present to rise durin 
the singing, which they generally did. This strn: 
me as more polite than politic, for the hymn, though 
poetical and pious enongh, is decidedly immoral, and 
such as few men would care to sanction in the sense 
put upon it by the revivalists, Then there was a 
—ůĩ——— though very impertinent, prayer, 
and another hymn of the same sort, sung standin; 
The perfect familiarity with God and Christ whi 
this young sprig of commerce assumed in conducting 
the devotional exercises was something quite astound- 
ing; too great, marco, tolast long, But when he 
arose and announced his text, Dr. McCosh, had he 
been there, would have shrunk into his shell. He 
had chosen the words of the woman of Tekoah to 
King David: For the king doth speak this thing as 
one that is faulty, in that the king doth not fetch 
home n his banished.” 

The king had pronounced in her favor on her 
4 case, and now she had him logically bound 
to ring back Absalom. So the sinner having ad- 
mitted the truth of the gospel, thie young Philadel- 

hia Christian held him bound to give his heart to 

hriet that night. The banished Christ must at once 
be brought back. The vigor with which he handled 
the analogy reminded me of the way I have seen 
lumber-men roll logs with a cant-hook. But I could 
not see that any visible effect was produced, The 
multitude of logs seemed to occupy the same place, 
as wooden as ever, 

Seriously, in the nineteenth century, this Is a little 
too bad. There are two views widaly taken of the 
literary collection from which this dry-goods clerk 
took his text. One is that it is exceedingly valuable 
for Its wisdom and venerable for ita age, but subject 
to criticism as any other human production. In this 
view the curious legend of the woman of Tekoah is 
not beset with special difficulties, and could not have 
the remotest relation to Christianity. Another view, 
taken by the American Bible Soclety, and expressed 
by a conspicuous sign on its building in the Centen- 

al grounds, is that the whole collection is holy“; 
8 revelation, not a word of which is without the in- 
spiration of the Almighty himself. In thle view of 
it a question arises at once as to what divine inspira- 
tion meant by this woman of Tekoah, which our 
Moody No, 2 did not seem at all competent to settle. 
Joab sends a woman called wise, with a lie in her 
mouth, to entrap the royal author of the Psalms into 
a promise to recall Absalom, his favorite son, then a 
fugitive murderer. She succeeds in obtaining a 
favorable judgment on her feigned case, and then not 
only brings it home to the king in our preacher's 
text, but proceeds immediately to say, as another 
home-thrust of her argument: For we must needs 
die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which can- 
not be gathered up again.“ The royal Paalmist is 
not recorded as making any reply whatever to this 
most emphatic denial of any life after death; and 
the question therefore arises whether divine Inspira- 
tion does not here teach the mortality of the soul as 
well as of the body. And if the Bible, in other 
parts of it, written in later times, teaches a different 
doctrine, then comes the question, why God in one 
age should have revealed the mortality of the soul 
and in another its immortality, I confess I should 
much rather listen to Dr, Woolsey, Dr. Bacon, or Dr. 
McCosh on thie particular pastes of the oldest of 
books than to any imitator of Moody. Till such 
men succeed in answering this question, there must be 
a rapidly Increasing number of our fellow-citizens 
who, while giving the Bible a place of high honor in 
the literature of past ages, will regard the Bible So- 
ciety’s sign on the Centennial unds as s relic of 
fetichism. Such relics are to found in the ex- 
hibits of all the nations, from the miserable Jeru- 
salem booth for the sale of holy“ trinkets, to an 
el t stall in the Main Building, which bears the 
following frank inscription: ‘‘Magaud Frères, 11 
Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris, MANUFACTURERS OF 
BEADS, MEDALS, CHRISTS, IVORY, AND LocKETs.” 
Poor Africa also shows her fetiches, quite as reason- 
able, in themselyes, but seems not like the Christian 
peoples to offer them for sale. If this traffic in fe- 
tiches should flourish another hundred years, proba- 
bly the next Centennial will also be closed on Sun- 
day, for Sabbath and Bible are worshipped by our 
exclusioniėts not only for the use that rational beings 
can derive from them, but over and above and be- 
yona all that, with exactly the same superstitious 

eeling which the African has for the “holy thing” 
which he hangs about his neck. When we have 
come to see that everything is holy except a wicked 


soul, we shall be free to use the best day for the 

deepest look into the wonders of creation and of 

man. ELIzuR WRIeRT. 
Oct, T, 1876. 


A DISTINGUISHED lawyer and freethinker of Ili- 
nois, while arguing a case before a Chi Court on 
the subject of “mandamus,” had occasion to refer to 
a book called Moses on Mandamus, The judge, prob- 
abiy ay a joke, asked him to giye the exact chapter 
and verse of Moses. The counsellor replied, ‘‘Oh, 
your Honor misapprehends the reference. I refer to 
a very good law book; but your Honor has in mind a 
different book by a different Moses, and I — a J 
also on a different subject. That le a book on 
damus, while the one to which I refer is on Man- 


Hoeirg. 


AUTUMN LEAVES, 


Gold and crimson and darkeat umber, 
Rivalling gorgeous sunset rays; 

Dyes that olden, barbaric princes 
Loved to brighten their festal days. 


Russet and green and vivid scarlet 
Rustling lay ‘neath my eager feet; 
As I walked beneath the bannered arches 
When Life was young and Love was sweet. 4 


The Wind played glad triumphal marches 
To which my heat kept time and tune, 
And through the bright autumnal weather 

Earth wore for me a look of June, 


A decade—and again I’m walking 
Adown the old familiar atreet, 

“The fiying gold of ruined woodlands” 
Rustles and glows beneath my feet. 


But Wind among the bannered branches 
Plays only funeral dirges low, 

For Life hath nothing more to give me, 
If Thou and Love together go! 


MAGGIE STEWART SIBLEY, 


Onnipa, N. X. 
— ——— ä — 


THE OX-TAMER. 
BY WALT WHITMAN, 


In a far-away northern county, In the placid, pastoral re- 
gion, 

Lives my farmer friend, the theme of my recitative, a fa- 
mous Tamer of Oxen: 

There they bring him the three-year-olds, and the ftour- 
year-olds, to break them; 

He will take the wildest eteor in the world, and break him 
and tame him; 

He will go fearless, without any whip, where the young 
bullock chafes up and down the yard; 

The bullock’s head tosses reatiess high in the air, with rag- 
ing eyes; 

Yet, see you! how soon bis rage subsides—how soon this 
Tamer tames him. 

See you, on the farms hereabout, a hundred oxen, young 
and old, and he is the man who has tamed them; 

They all know him—all are affectionate to him; 

Ses you! Some are such beautiful animals—so lofty look 
ing! 

Some are buff-colored—some mottled—one haa a white line 
running along his back—some are brindled ; 

Some have wide flaring horns (a good sign), See you the 
bright hides; 

Ses, the two with stars on their foreheads—see, the round 
bodies and broad backs; 

Bee, how straight and square they stand on their lege—see, 
what fine, sagacious eyes; 

See, how they watch their Tamer—they wish him near them 
bow they turn to look after him! 

What yearning expression! how uneasy they are when he 
moves away from them. 

—Now I marvel what It can be he appears to them (books, 
politics, poems depart—all else departs); 

I confess I envy only bis, fascination—my silent, illiterate 
friend, 

Whom a hundred oxen love, there In bis life on farms, 

In the northern county far, in the placid, pastoral region. 

— Two Rivulets. 
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NOTICE. 

On receipt of 63. 20, Tur INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on ita mail-list, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878. This le an excellent op- 
portunity for frtends of the paper to Increase its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it ls hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed nssietance to the Important cause it 
represents, x 


Miss Susan B. AnrHony, the able and popular 
lecturer, will speak In Investigator Hall, Paine 
Building, on Sunday evening, Dec. 3. This will be 
the first of a course of ten Sunday-evening lectures, 
all of them by women of acknowledged ability. 

Mn. J. A. J. Wricox, of Boston, has been duly 
elected Treasurer of the Index Association, to fill 
the vacancy in that office caused by the deeply 
mourned death of Mr. Ranney. Mr. Wilcox is a 
gentleman highly respected in this city, and was 
elected last July Treasurer of the National Liberal 
League. . 

THE Lonpon Pall Mall Gazette has the following: 
“Tt may be from a weariness of the strife between 
Church and State in the Old World that some zeal- 
ous Catholics begin to look wistfully toward Amer- 
lea as the country which is supposed to accord the 
most absolute religious freedom to all sects and 
charches. M. de Molinari can scarcely help warm- 
ing into enthusiasm as he tella us that ‘the good 
fathers’ (i. e., the Jesults) have divided the United 
States into four provinces of their order,—to wit, 
Missouri, New Orleans, Baltimore, and New York, 
In St. Lonis, where they have their head-quarters, 
there are twenty-nine Roman Catholic churches and 
a college where the studies are superintended by 
twenty Jesuit professors,—French, Belgian, and 
American. The building le declared to be a fine 
one, though it does not approach the magnificent 
proportions of the house which the ladies of the 
Sacred Heart have built for themselves at Marysville, 
a suburb of St, Louis, This convent la said to bea 
real palace, to which no other institution of the same 
kind in Europe can be compared. Among its in- 
mates are several nuns who have fled from the per- 
secution’ in Germany. Hard by stands a Franciscan 
monastery.“ 

AT A MEETING of the Directors of the Index As- 
sociation, held in this city on November 15, the fol- 
lowing reaolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Wuknxas, By the death of Ralph H. Ranney the 
Index Association has been ‘deprived of an officer 
who has discharged with spotless integrity, singular 
faithfulness, and most generous self-devotion the un- 
* compensated duties of Director and Treasurer in ita 
service for the past three years: therefore, 

Resolved, That we, hie sorrowing survivora in the 
Board of Directors, desire to leave on our records 
some permanent testimonial of the profound esteem 
and warm onal regard which we so soon learned 
to cherish for our lamented associate, 

Resolved, That THE INDEX and the Index Associa- 
tion have suffered through hie death the loss of a 
friend whose zeal for their best interests has been 
tireless and inexhaustible, and the value of whose 
services can only be appreciated by the few who were 
cognizant of them from month to month and from 
year to year. 

Resolved, That we have found him at all times a 
counsellor of rarely equalled practical sagacity and 
wisdom, an honorable and efficient executive officer, 
and a man that in every respect commanded the 
highest confidence of all who came into personal re- 
lationship with him; and that we shall treasure his 
memory as one of the moet sacred and precious lega- 
clea of human worth. 

Resolved, That we share the grief of his afflicted 
family, and offer to them our sincerest and most 
tender sympathy in their great bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions ba 


transmitted to his family, and that they be published 
in THE INDEX. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


Rey. M. J. Savage, a Unitarian minister in thia 
city of whom our readers do not now hear for the first 
time, and of whom it is very evident that they do not 
now hear for the last time, had this passage in a ser- 
mon delivered on the fifth of November :— 

“Humanity will be regenerated and lifted up only 
as 22 to love God with all their hearts, and 
their neighbor as themselves. I wish to define my- 
self just here, lest I may be misunderstood, By lov- 
ing „I do not mean the sentimental gush of en- 
thusiasm, the springing of an affectional passion tow- 
ards an imaginary being and an imaginal idea. To 
show you how far I would convey this definition, 
let me refer to Mr. R. H. Ranney, who died and was 
buried last week, a man who thought himself and 
really believed himself an atheist, from the time ha 
was able to think until hie death. According to my 
definition of those that love God, I should most cer- 
tainly reverently and tenderly inelude · him; for what 
T mean by the love of God ia thla: the movement of 
the whole heart, and passion, and affections] nature, 
the aspiration and endeavor of man towards the ideal 
right, and good, and true, which, sammed ap, pres 
me my definition of God. And although Mr. - 
ney rejected the definition, if there was ever a man 
in our city of whom it was trae, it was trus of him, 
that the generous Impulses of his nature went out ar- 
dently after the 7 and highest, and truest things. 
This, thon, is what I mean by the love of God and 
the love of humanity.” 

What a change has indeed come over the world, 
when such words as these can be spoken from a 
Christian pulpit! And what a new conception of 
Christianity would be forced upon us all, If every oc- 
cupant of a Christian pulpit should show himself ao 
fair, so just, so liberal in thought, so kindly in feel- 
ing, so appreciative of excellence even under the 
dreaded name of athelsm! We cannot repress the 
impulse to do public honor to the brain that could 
think, to the soul that could feel, to the mouth that 
could speak, such thoughts as those, They will be 
an open sesame to every heart not gangrened by big- 
otry and pharisalem. 

But there are some who can not and will not be- 
lieve that an atheist could be what this young atheist 
nevertheless was. They are utterly unable to do jus- 
tice to one who dared to be so pure and unselfish 
and high-minded without believing in God,—nay, 
they can scarcely forgive him for not exemplifying by 
a bad character what they conceive must be the nec- 
easary conseqnences of auch disbellef. To concede 
that any atheist could possibly exhibit the lustrous 
virtues that shone in this man’s life would be the 
overthrow of all their creed. If atheists could be 
good, they think, there would be no need of religion; 
but religion is needful; therefore he could not be so 
good as is supposed, That ie the way that many 
argue. And it ls the way in which they fortify them - 
selves in injustice. 

Yet the fact stands unshaken by dogmatic incre- 
dulity; and it is a fact so full of instruction that men 
may well ponder its lessons, Has Mr. Savage ex- 
plained it aright? Is it true that the “love of God” 
must be affirmed of every one who lives such a life as 
has just passed beyond our human ken? Much as 
we admire the spirit which, rather than deny the In- 
trinsic and superlative purity of such a character, 
would attribute the love of God“ to one who did 
not believe in any power in Nature except unintelll- 
gent and purposeless necessity, we cannot accept the 
explanation, Mr. Savage can hardly have expressed 
his own entire thought in his “definition of God.” 
The ideal right, and good, and true,“ as a mere ab- 
atraction devoid of all personality, can hardly fill out 
his thought of God,—or, if it does, we must demur 
at such a use of the term. More than that, certainly, 
is necessary to distinguish thelem from atheism. If 
the Universal Power is believed to be devoid of all 
intellectual and moral qualities,—if no spiritual like- 
ness is believed to exist between it and the human 
soul, affording a basis for spiritual communion and 
affection,—the phrase love of God“ becomes evac- 
uated of all definite meaning, and falle to express 
fitly the mental state of a serious and intelligent 
athelst. Mr. Ranney belleved that all human con- 
sclouaness is the product of nervous organization, 
and that there is nothing analogous to it in Nature 
as a whole; although he always recognized the pos- 
sibility of such an analogy, he saw no evidence of it 
whatever, and had quite as definite and fixed a belief 
on this point as any Christian belleven Calm, and 
cheerful, and gentle as he always was in expressing 
his conyictions, he yet cherished them with as great 
tenacity and decision as the most strongly persuaded 
theist; and to him, at least, the phrase love of God” 
would have seemed utterly Inappropriate as a de- 
scription of his feeling and thought. The affectional 
element did not enter into his devotion to the ideal 
right, and good, and true,“ though the element of 


reverence did; yet a “love of God” marked by the 
absence of the affectional element would have ap- 
peared to him, as it does to us, to be a confusion of 
terms. His was indeed an affectionate and loving 
nature, but the manifestations of it did not extend to 
what Mr. Savage above designates as “God”; it ex- 
pended itself on human relationships, Reverence 
for the Ideal right, and good, and true“ was unques- 
tlonably one of the most powerful and dominant 
forces of his entire being; and it would certainly 
have made him disclaim a eulogy which did not con- 
form to the exact reality of things. 

It concerns all thoughtful students of religious 
truth that the facts of such a life and character aa 
Mr. Ranney's should not be even unconsciously dis- 
torted or obscured by à priori conclusions. On the one 
hand, he was an atheist in the sense of disbelieving 
utterly in the existence of any supreme or immanent 
Intelligence in Nature; he believed only in an imma- 
nent necessity of Law, working by unconscious and 
unintelligent forces, and constituting the universe a 
self-moved mechanism of infinite extent and œm- 
plexity; and this conviction was to him just as pre- 
cious and sacred as to the Christian is his faith ins 
redeeming Savior. On the other hand, he gave every 
possible proof, both inconduct and conversation, of 
being uniformly governed by a most religious devo- 
tion to the Ideal right and good and true“; and be 
made his short life not only one of purity and recti- 
tude, but also one of singular unselfishness ahd apir- 
itual beauty. Make what one will of the fact, the 
fact was exactly that, and nothing elee. It ought 
not to be manipulated or tampered with in any way, 
but atudied—as earnestly and seriously a» the student 
of science investigates a most important phenomenon 
of Nature. Thus conaldered, it cannot fail to lead to 
religions truth of no amall import. Our own views 
were widely different from Mr. Ranney’s, as Tax IN- 
DEX everywhere shows; but it is a matter of sacred 
duty to him and to truth Itself to let him throw the 
whole weight of his life and character on the side of 
his own views, and not on that either of ours or 
those of others. Deeper than any one's intellectual 
conclusions, perhaps, lies the true secret of religions 
self-consecration and integrity of soul; and if any 
one wishes to know in what we find it, we can now 
only refer to the Index Tract entitled A Study of 
Religion: the Name and the Thing.” 


— ŘĖ 
THE AGGRESSIVE ASPECT OF FREE RE- 
LIGION. 


It was natural that free religion should present 
firat Its pacific and conciliatory side, Its primary 
purpose was to show that all religions have the same 
root in human nature; that all have in common 
certain fundamental ideas, aspirations, principles, 
and precepts; that they succeeded each other in the 
order of intellectual and moral development in the 
human race; that they owe their several peculiarities 
to the strata of humanity in which they have taken 
root and the epochs in which they have flourished; 
and that each was probably in its flourishing season 
the faith best adapted to the age and the people it 
controlled. This in sum is our view. To maintain 
and justify it has been and long will be our chief 
alm. Our best essays have been in this direction, 
So prevailingly has this been the case that hitherto 
the other side of the subject, the differences and an- 
tagoniama of religion, has scarcely been alluded to. 
The antipathies of faith have been lost sight of in 
the sympathies, This, too, was inevitable, for the 
antipathies are made sufficiently prominent all the 
time, are even grossly exaggerated and erroneously 
conceived. Differences are invented where none ex- 
let and existing differences are eo caricatured and 
falsified that the firm presentation of the sympathies 
is still perhaps the best way of vindicating the full 
claims of any system. But, allowing every claim 
that the pacific method may make, it still is evident 
that free religion has its aggressive attitude towards 
religions; and may have it toward one as well as 
toward another. 0 

Not towards their dogmatic Ideas as such. In mat- 
ters-of opinion free religion raises no issue. Ques- 
tions of speculative belief lie out of its province, 
Having no dogmatic system of its own it cannot 
make war on the systems professed by ita neighbors. 
Speculative bellefs mast present themselves before 
reason and argue their cause there. Whether they 
be accepted or rejected by the rational mind lt is for 
the rational mind, in the course of its investigations, 
to determine. There is, philosophically, much to be 
said for trinity, deity of Christ, atonement, predesti- 
nation, even for eternal, not everlasting, punishment. 
Free religion le not Interested in such discussions, 
and has no choice as to their issue. 
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It simply is concerned that each of the systems 
shall have a fair chance to vindicate itself; that nei- 
ther shal] asaume the right to dogmatize over the 
rest. In this it is concerned, deeply and primarily. 
All assumptlon of superior light or authority, on the 
part of any faith, even the best accredited, and the 
most popular it resists as earnestly and sharply as Ro- 
maniam ever resisted hesthenlem, or Orthodoxy ever 
resisted heresy. Not of course in the same way; not 
with violent means; not with curses or execrations, 
but with an intense conviction, Such arrogance is 
the soul of infidelity. Between Rome as a religion, 
and Rome as a domination, it draws a broad distinc- 
tion, Others may oppose Rome as a religion, if they 
feel called to dé it. Free Religion challenges Rome 
as a domination, watches jealously ita attempts to ac- 
quire political and social influence, has an eye on its 
machinations to control elections, to appropriate 
money and land, to Influence education, to shape 
laws. We should be no less jealous of rationalism 
were it plotting to compass the same things. Prot- 
estantism would pass unmolested on the score of its 
doctrines, however wild and absurd they might seem, 
if it would desist from its intentions to ‘‘Christian- 
iza” the Constitution, to make the Bible an authority 
in public schools, to secure the permanence of relig- 
ious usages arranged in conformity with its own ideas 
of human duty and public obligation. But in at- 
tempting all or any of these things it exposes itself to 
criticism and assault from the champions of free 
thought. The best creed in the world becomes in- 
tolerable the Instant it arrogates to itself the supre- 
macy that belongs to absolute truth alone. And to that 
only on the ground of its persuasivences. It fs a 
question, as Mr, Higginson said, of credo and crede. 
Credo ia respectable and may be noble; but crede is 
never respectable, and never anything but ignoble. 
Credo la welcome to every friend of religion whatever 
name he may assume or may discard; but crede is 
never anything but a foe in the regard of the believer 
in freedom. Against that Free Religion girds itself 
for battle, and wages war on every issue raised. It 
is jealous, suspicious, critical, hypercritical, perhaps; 
but it is convinced that all error is venial by the side 
of carelessness. O. B. F. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


TENAFLY, N. J., Noy. 14, 1876. 
DEAR ME. Aspot:— 

Can you find space for the enclosed call? Please 
note the closing paragraph. We have been petition» 
ing for a sixteenth Amendment since 1860, when 
George W. Julian introduced the proposition in the 
House. Our Christian brethren must yield pre- 
cedence to us. They have no right to call their pro- 
posed amendment the Sixteenth. It seems to me, 
in the order of development, that, as all men—biack 
and white, foreign and native, lettered and unlet- 
tered, washed and unwashed, are now enfranchised, 
woman’s time has surely come. To those who 
would press any other amendment before onr rights 
are adjusted, I would say, In the language of Script- 
ure: If you love not woman, whom you have seen, 
how can you love God, whom you have not seen?“ 

Respectfally youre, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


The Eighth Annual Conventlon of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held In Lincoln 
Hall, Washington, D.C., Jan. 16th and 17th, 1877. 

As by repeated judicial decisions woman’s right 
to vote under the fourteenth Amendment has been 
denied, we must now unitedly demand a sixteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, that 
shall secure this right to the women of the nation. 

In certaln States and Territories where women 
had already voted, they have been denied the right 
by legislative action. Hence it must be clear to 
every thinking mind that this fundamental right of 
citizenship must not be left to the ignorant majori- 
ties in the several States; for unless it is secured 
everywhere, It is safe nowhere, 

We urge all Suffrage Associations and friends of 
Woman's Enfranchisement throughout the 2 
to send delegates to this Convention, freighted wi 
mammoth petitions fora sixteenth Amendment. Let 
other proposed amendments be held In abeyance to 
the f rights of the women of this nation, The 
most reverent recognition of God in the Constitution 
would be justice and equality for woman. 
it behalf of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 

on, 
' ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Pres. 
MATILDA Jostyn GAGE, Chair. Ex. Com. 
Susan B. ANTHONY, Cor. Sec. 

TENAFLY, N. J., Nov. 10, 1876. 

N. B.—Lettera should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Susan B. Anthony, Tenafly, N. J., and contri- 
butions to the Treasurer, Ellen Clarke Sargent, 1732 
De Sales Street, Washington, D. C. 

Editors please copy. 


[As the next additional amendment to the Consti- 


tution, whatever it is, will necessarily be the ‘‘slx- 
teenth,” the mere matter of name is not of vital con- 
sequence; though it is pleasant to note in passing 
that, if the number sixteen fs already mortgaged to a 
Woman Suffrage Amendment, the Rellgious Free- 
dom Amendment, being proposed aa an enlargement 
of that now known as the first, will not Interfere 
with it. 

But, with reference to priority of action on the 
different amendments already proposed, it seems 
hopelesa to expect that any but an absolutely secular 
government will ever guarantee the equal rights of 
women as individual citizens. Christianity does 
not recognize them, and no Christian government“ 
will. So long as the nation is unwilling to secular- 
ize Its government, it will be still more unwilling to 
emancipate woman. The shortest possible road to 
Woman Suffrage seems to lie through the Religious 
Freedom Amendment. The right of women to be 
counted as the Individual equale of men is really one 
of their religious rights, if they did but know it; 
and their political equality will, we suspect, lag in the 
rear of universal religious equality.—r. E. A. 


> WORD OR WORE, 


This message from one of the keenest observers of 
the times is pithy and full of truth. He that hath 
eara to hear, let him hear’ :— 

VINELAND, N. J., Nov. 15, 1876, 
EDITOR INDEX !— 

The numerous and able contributors to your col- 
umns, editorial and other, would seem to make un- 
necessary any word of mine, But I will with per- 
mission make one suggestion. 

The arguments of Tox INDEX are able, convincing, 
and conclusive against all the claims of the Church, 
Catholic and Protestant, to any sanctity, divinity, or 
inspiration not known to the world long before even 
Messlah or Moses appeared. But so far nothing ts 
gained. With the Church, the conflict is not now of 
words, but works. The Church activitigs to-day ex- 
ceed all that were ever witnessed before. Armas, not 
argument, will be the order henceforth. The can- 
nons of the sacramental host are not yet carnal, but 
that will not long be true. They are ever in armory, 
ready for use, 

Shutting the Centennial Exhibition on Sunday 
succeeded so wondrously with the Church, that the 
zeal In that direction has been greatly quickened, 
and arrests for violations of the Sabbath now multiply 
on every hand. I am glad Taz INDEX makes note 
of the portent. The Protestant Jesuits, known as 
“Young Men's Christian Association,” are becoming 
the right arm of the Church for work, as really as 
were the disciples of Loyola three hundred years 
ago. And their fidelity to their priesthood is not leas 
sacrediy sworn, nor devoutly kept. Moody and 
Sankey machinery is multiplying, East and West, 
and its successes will be the wonder of the time, 
That, with the Young Men's Christian Association, 
is the grand double-cylinder ‘Corliss Engine“ of the 
priesthood, and with it they will jar the globe. 
Meantime, the Evangelical Alliance and the “God in 
the Constitution” Society are working with 'the 
powers that be, at Washington, wise and wily as 
serpents, and deadly as Humboldt’s “pyramid of 
serpents,” of a hundred huge, bristling heads, ready 
and able to deal death on every side! 

I speak of things as they are. Wise men and wise 
women may judge what I say. The time will dis- 
close. Words may do wonders; but only work is 


omnipotent, PARKER PILLSBURY, 
— m 


GOV. RICE PROCLAMATION, 


As a curious specimen of State meddling with re- 
Uglon in the Centennlal year, the following should 
be put on record in THE INDEX :— 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
a BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
ALEXANDER H. RIOE, Governor: 
A Proclamation 
FOR A DAY OF 
PUBLIC THANESGIVING AND PRAISE. 


For nearly two hundred years ths people of Massa- 
chusetts have set a a day in each autumnal 
season for the apeclal celebration of their love and 
gratitude to the Lord of the Harvest for His blessing 
upon the labors of the husbandman, and for the in- 
gathering of the fruits of the earth, 

In continuance of this ancient ani: pipas example 
I hereby appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, THURSDAY, THE TSIRTIETA 
Day OF NOVEMBER, INSTANT, to be observed as a 
day of — and Praise to Almighty God 
for the bounties of His Providence and the riches of 
His Grace. 

With fervent hearts and melodious songs let the 


people of the Commonwealth, on that day, turn 

m secular avocations to the temples of the Lord. 

o P your way into His gatee with Lge ey 

and into his Courts with praise; be thankful unto 

Him and speak good of His name! For the Lord ts 
acious, Hie mercy is everlasting and His truth en- 
ureth from generation to generation. 

Praise Him that the Republic, with increas 
vigor and strength, has passed ita Centennial Anni- 
versary, and is consecrated anew in the affection and 
patriotism of Its people; that the Commonwealth 
abides by the principles of justice, of liberty, and of 
charity; that in the brighter ilinmination which 
knowledge is shed oe the world Science 
appears as the handmaid of gion, and the visibla 

niverse as the interpreter and counterpart of reve- 
lation. Let us praise Him for freedom from pesti- 
lence and famime. Praise Him for whatever 
measure of success has attended the pursuite of our 
people; for the liberality of those who have come to 
the relief of honest poverty; for the courage and 
fortitude which have sustained the ynemployed and 
the disappointed; and for the nang age, 4o ens of 
returning prosperity, Praise Him for the blessing 
of peace and fellowship with all mankind; for every 
triumph of virtue; for every vice forsaken; and for 
the holy gifts and influences which strengthen and 
refresh the soul, And finally, let us praise Him for 
all the perils that are past, for the faith that sur- 
vives, and for the inapiring and beckoning hopes of 
immortality. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston on this 
first day in November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the 
one hundred and first. * 

ALEXANDER H. RICE. 
By hia Excellency the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council. 
HENRY B. PEIRCE, Secretary. 
God Save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


PROFESSOR MORSE UPON MR. COOK 
AUTHOBITIES. 


To THE EDITORS or THE BOSTON DAILY ADvVEE- 

TISER :— 

I felt obliged to reply to Mr, Cook's lectures om 
the concessions of Evolutionists, because they ap- 

to me to be full of misrepresantations, and 
what seemed confuslon“ to Mr. Cook may have 
been the natural consequence of an effective blow. 
I was obliged to accuse Mr, Cook of misrepresenta- 
tion and misquotation, I have now turned to 
the authors he cites, and the pages he bas indicated, 
and I still think him guilty of precisely what he has 
been accused of. Corruscations of rhetoric, unecru- 
pulous harangues and Ingenulty in putting things 
together, bringing down rounds of applause, may for 
the moment obscure, but cannot alter, the merits or 
demerits of the case, 

Mr. Cook calls the attention of his hearers to the 
8 of grammar in the report of my lecture. 

ask them to notice in his a more serious perver- 
sion, An ungrammatical sentence is venial in com- 
parison with an untruthful one. I take no account 
of hie statement that I made ‘‘fifty polnts“ 
him, all of which he has demolished, whereas I count 
but elghteen at most; for the number, like the dem- 
olition, may puss for a rhetorical flouriah, 

The strennous manner in which Mr, Oook Insista 
that Huxley refers to — — and not to the 
physical basis of life, would seem to indicate not 
onay that the Lectureship’s key-stone, but the arch 
itself, would be badly cracked did he not succeed ia 
making his hearers and readers take the same view. 

This may stand, however, as a falr gauge of his 
clearness of interpretation in other cases. I know it 
is utterly useless to stem the tide against the enthu- 
siastic worshippers of Mr. Cook and his utterances. 
Nevertheless, I would call attention to the monstrous 
conceit in asserting that the doctrine of evolution 
cannot be met unless some bridge can be found te 
span the chasm between the living and the not living. 

en we consider the thoughtful and palnstaking 
researches of Professor Hyatt on the jurassic ammon- 
ites and other groups, and remember that he ís 
working out his results on the basis of the “evolution 
of Huxley and bis school,” and the hundreds of 
other students who, in similar paths of research, are 
confirming the views of Darwin, it seems strange 
indeed that It remains for this eminent Lectureship af 
Boston to show that these men haven't the slightest 
foundation for their convictions unless they can de- 
monatrate beyond a doubt the manner in which lifs 
first arose! Even poor Darwin has labored under a 
delusion for the past thirty years because his attention 
has not been ed to this fatal omission, and that in 
the face of thia grave oversight hundreds of experi- 
anced naturaliats have bean forced to abandon their 
previous conceptions and adopt the theories of Dar- 
win. Surely the thoughtful reader must see the ar- 
pagnes of Mr. Cook’s demand. 

„in speaking of Darwin, why does Mr. Cook 
find It necessary to quote the erratic Carlyle’s opinion, 
and not the opinions of professed naturalista like 
Professor Gray and others, whose names he so often 
appeals to, who are certainly the best judges af 

arwin’s worth? Surely this onesidednesa seems to 
savor a little of injustice, 

It will be observed that the Lectureship still persists 
that it quoted Huxley rightly in regard to that 
ancient skull contalning the brains of a philosopher. 
(See Huxley's Man's Place in Nature, page 181, and 
compare.) It will be further observed that in spite 
of the years of research given to the remains of fossil ` 
vertebrates by Professor Huxley (and by Profeasor 
Marsh who agrees with him), the Lectureship still 
insiata that Professor Dana and Professor Verrill are 
equally well or better acquainted with the fossils in 
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question, though neither of these naturalists, if ap- 
pealed to, would claim any such equality or superi- 
ority 


OF course, in spite of the host of observers to the 
eontrary—notably, in this country, the cautious 
Wyman,—the Lectureship will insist that the oldest 
human fossils exhibit no approach to the ape tribe. 
J would still patiently inquire for the page and vol- 
ume of Haeckel wherein he says that no so-called 

apecies has ever been transmuted into another. 
the Lectureship still persist In asserting that 
Haeckel says that for the commencement of life ve 
need a su atural act? (See the page to which he 
refers,—Haeckel, Vol. I., page 327; also, 331.) If I 
ava alluded to other reporta in one or two cases, 
rather than to the official reports of the Advertiser, 
I heartily regret it; though, from the lecture I heard 
Mr. Cook deliver, { find the other reporta must be 
relied upon aa to what he actually said, and not what 
he meant to say. Thus the Lectureship presented 
the monstrous aspect of appealing to Sir Charles 
Lyell as living, when poor Lyell had been in his 
grave for nearly two years! In the words of the 
ancient astronomer poet of Persia, I can say :— 
“If I myself upon a looser creed 
Have loosely strung the jewel of good deed, 


Let this one speg or my atonement plead: 
That ons for two I never did misread. 


EDWARD S. MORSE, 
SALEM, November 11. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY R. C. 


The result of the election, as we write, la still un- 
decided. South Carolina is given to Hayes, by a 
very small majority, by the pings Board’s sum- 
ming mp the votes furnished by the County Man- 
agers, The meeting of the Board was held, we be- 
Hove, in the presence of reporters, and we do not un- 
derstand that any one doubts the falrnesa of the 
count, although several members of the Board were 
candidates for election to office. It is asserted, how- 
ever, that the County “cooked” their re- 
porta to the Board, and that the original returns of 
the Precinct or District Managers would show a dif- 
ferent result. A recount of the returns of the Pre- 
einct Managers has been requested and perhaps may 
be had. ampton is probably elected Governor, 
over Chamberlain, by a very small majority, and the 
remaining State officers appear to be divided between 
the two parties. Both parties yet claim Florida, and 
will continue to do so, doubtless, until the Returning 
Board declares the result, which it cannot yet do, 
however, owing to bad means of communication 
with distant portions of the State. What is true of 
Florida is true also of Louisiana, with the important 
mocification, however, that few persons of elther 
party appear to have oy Sor igs 1 in the honesty of 
this State’s Returning Board. A Louisiana election 
has for years been a farcical affair at best, and lt is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that upon this State the result of 
the election would seem to depend. In fact, thereisa 
great deal—with regard to the election, and, especially, 
the events of the past two weeks—to justify the lan- 
guage of the Nation mm the following passage: Coneid- 
ering the character of the voters and the leaders in 
Bouth Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, we would ask 
whether a community like the North has often he- 
fore, or aver before, stood In a more humilatin B pos 
tion than that in which we stood from last We nes- 


day week to Wednesday, walting for the delectable . 


ticlans of those States to tell us who our next 

ident should be, and listening to the boastings, 
and lies, and mutual accusations of fraud and pil- 
Tage, which they kept sending over the wires to 
soothe or rouse us? There are lower depths than 
this, but not many.“ 


To those who may believe the above language a lit- 
tle too trenchant, notwithstanding the aggravating 
character of the circumstances, we commend this 
peers from the same article, as, on the whole, the 

t summing up of the present situation we have 
anywhere met with: “The duty of all good citizens 
now, however, both North and South, is to give that 
highest proof of pontica capacity, which coneiets in 

lity to bear patlently the errors of administrators 
and the omissions of legislators, and to remember 
that the success of thie government and the happl- 
ness and prosperity of the people do not 1 on 
any one election or any one President. If the next 
President does not obtain his place in a satisfactory 
and fair manner, do not let us get in a passion over 
it. Such things will happen now and again under 
all political systems, and the value of frequent elec- 
tions lies in the fact that each supplies a remedy for 
the faults or misfortunes of the preceding one. The 
worst that will happen, if there is any cheating now, 
and the worst that ought to happen, is that the party 
guilty of conniving at it or profiting by it will have 
peared before 1880 under a load of infamy; but 
it ia the business of the voters to see that the govern- 
ment suffers thereby no loss of credit or repute, and 
the country no loss of confidence in its ability to 
meet al) emergencies whether of war or peace.“ 


The Episcopal Congress, to which we referred last 
week, was on the whole a very successful affair, and 
compares favorably with similar conventions of other 
religious denominations. There was no appearance 
of heresy In the Con , all speakers 1 ap- 
pean the assumption of the presiding Bishop that 

ere is “a changeleas faith” “once delivered to the 
saints,” and that the Episcopalians are in full posses- 

‘pion of the precious article, But little attempt was 
made to define this faith however, and the claim was 
made that the denomination le the true home of 
freedom of thought, being freer even, as one speaker 


asserted, than the Unitarian sect. Some of the dis- 
cussions on practical subjects—those, for instance, 
on The Cause and Cure of Drunkenness,” and The 
Relations of Secular and Religious Edueations“ 
were better, In some respects, especially in breadth of 
scope and in the absence of intolerance and bigotry, 
than anything of a like character from a religions 
body for a long time. 


The Sunday-Observance“ Convention, held in 
Bonton last week, under the auspices of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, did not succeed in adding much 
that was new to the discussion of the propased ques- 
tion. In fact, the Sunday question” la hardly a 
live subject any longer, and only needs overha 
occasionally In connection with some display of tradi- 
tional sentiment like that exhibited recently in the 
matter of the International Fair. Outside of New 
England and a few of the Eastern States, the old 
Puritan Sabbath” ts only known here and there in 
spots; and even in New England it is very much 
modified. In many parte of Massachusetts, Sunday 
afternoon games of croquet or coastings down hill by 
boys go on merrily, with none to molest or make 
afraid; and in some of our e cities the naturalized 
and native citizens go regularly to church in the 
morning, to a lager-beer garden in the afternoon, and 
to a theatre in the evening. Legal restrictions with 
reference to the observance of the day are every- 
where more nominal than real. Occasionally an 
arrest is made for card-playing on Sunday, or a man 
is fined for engaging publicly in some kind of labor; 
but as arule, and so long as one does not interfere 
with his nelghbors, he is at liberty, so far as legal 
restraints are concerned, to spend Sunday pretty 
much as he may deem fit. The laws which forbid a 
man, or any body of men, to compel others to engage 
In any business on Sunday are likely to remain, and 
during our present civilization should always remain, 
upon our statute books. Social and religious re- 
straints with regard to the observance of = are 
without doubt, at pragat, far more potent and un- 
aattafactory than those of a legal nature, and afford 
a good field for philanthropic work. About the most 
decided occasion for complaint mentioned at the 
Convention was that introduced bya Jewish rabbi, 
who stated that the Boston School Commissioners 
compe) the attendance of children at school on Satur- 
day mornings at the same time that Jewish custom 
requires the attendance of the same children at the 
synagogue, We believe that our School Commis- 
sioners in keeping up this custom are obeying a very 
stupid precedent, and would do well to follow the 
custom of full Saturday holidays in yogue elsewhere 
throughout the country; but we also believe that the 
Jews who Insist upon synagogue attendance on Sat- 
urday instead of Sunday are following an equally 
stupid superstition, and would do well to conform to 
the custome of the country to which they belong. 
Admitting the possibility of a divine injunction to 
observe one day in seven, the dispute with regard to 
the name or number of the day rests upon absurd 
verbal qulbbling, or if aside from verbal quibbling 
(and we belleve there are some pretended arguments 
of another character), is altogether too ridiculous for 
serious discussion, 


In the Beecher-Moulton controversy Judge West- 
brook, upon petition of Mr. Beecher, 22 genuen 
a change of venue and removed the case to Delaware 
County for trial, Mr. Moulton immediately “threw 
up the sponge,“ declaring that he could afford nei- 
ther the time nor money necessary to follow Beecher 
into the wilderness, And this is the end. in all prob- 
ability, of legal controversy in the notorious affair of 
Beecher and Tilton. Beecher does not go to jail for 
adultery, but fs received into the bosom of his denom- 
ination as a beloved and honored brother,“ and his 
church ls so crowded on Sundays that regular at- 
tendants are requested to stay at home for a while in 
order to give str ré a chance; while Tilton does 
not go to jail for levying blackmail, but goes about 
the country making money 110 lecturing on the 
Problem of Human Life.” „ Well! let us all be 
happy, if possible, wish ‘‘grace, mercy, and peace” 
for all performers in the disgusting farce, and leave a 
few cynics only to murmur phrases about decency 
and honor, 


Harper's for December publishes, at the desire of 
the author, a letter of Mr. Gladstone, written on the 
28th of November, 1872, and addressed to General 
Schenck, at that time Minister of the United States 
in London. Mr. Gladstone’s purpose in writing the 
letter was to show that he had never deviated ‘‘from 
the path of a sincere good-will toward the entire peo- 
ple of America,” notwithstanding the fact that in the 
volume entitled the Case of the United States, to be 
laid before the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva, a 

ortion of the second chapter is devoted to the exhi- 

ition of “proof of the unfriendly feeling of members 
of the British Cabinet and Parliament,” and that this 
postion containa extracta, apparently of a yery un- 

riendly character, from his own speeches, ese 
extracts are, in substance, as follows: On the 7th of 
October, 1862, Mr. Gladstone declared that the lead- 
ers of the South had made a nation’; and that the 
separation of the Southern States was as certaln as 
any event yet future and contingent could be“: and 
on the 30th of June, 1863, he declared ‘‘that the ces- 
sation of the war was to be desired, inasmuch as to 
Warrant its continuance, It must have an object at- 
tainable, as well as otherwise just and adequate“; 
that in his opinion, and, as he believed, in the gen- 
eral opinion, the re-incorporation of the Southern 
States was not an attalnable object“; and that it 
was a fatal error, even for sincere and philanthropic 
men, to pursne the emancipation of the negro race 
through the bloodshed of the war.“ Mr. Gladstone 
does not deny the essential correctness of the above 


quotations, and confesses that he was wrong, that he 
took too much upon himself in expressing the above 
opinions, admitting that he probably like many 
uropeans, did not understand the nature and work- 
ing of the American Union.” But he endeavors to 
prove, by extracts from other speeches and even from 
the same speeches from which these quotations were 
taken, that these opinions were not at that time in- 
consistent with a friendly feeling, which he often 
expressed, toward the United States, and that his 
“sympathies were then where they had long before 
been, where they are now,—with the whole American 
pio.” At one time, without doubt, it would have 
Poen impossible for us to believe that one who en- 
tertained the opinions admitted by Mr. Gladstone 
could at the same time have been friendly in his feel- 
ings toward our nation; but we have learned some 
things during the years following our war, and can 
accept Mr, Gladstone’s explanation of his position in 
the same candid spirit in which it is evidently offered. 


War in Europe is still imminent, and may break 
out at any moment. Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli) 
and the Czar have made s es of a somewhat 
warlike character, the former explaining England’s 
position with reference to the Turco-Servian strag- 
gle, and the latter referring to the duty of Russians 
to look after the welfare of their fellow-Christlans 
in Turkey. England’s proposition for a conference 
of the paren at Constantinople has been accepted 
by all but Turkey, although aa we write s report 
comes that Turkey has finally concluded to be repre- 
sented. Russia appears to be making extensive 
preparations for war, and there is but little ho 
throughout Europe that the Conference will 
enabled to preserve Turkey ia surely In a 
most humiliating position. After successfully con- 
q rebelllous subjects, she finds herself required 
not only to give them all they were fighting for, but 
to change her methods of administration and initiate 
various reforms in different provinces, and these re- 
quirements are demanded by the foreign nation 
which openly assisted her rebellious subjects. No 
doubt she would like to refuse, and would have 
many pood reasons for doing so; but the penalty of 
refusal would be a terrible war for which she is cer- 
tainly very poorly prepared. 


Communications. 
MAKE OITIZENS OF THE INDIANS. 


Lone LAKE, Minn., Oct. 15, 1870. 
FRANCOIS E. ABBOT: 

My dear Sir,—How I wish I had the capital and 
time to ald you in your work! You have my most 
earnest sympathy, I wish you could say more on the 
Indian question, The outrages that are continually 
perpetrated are horrifying. All the Indians want is 
6 — by the laws, and to be treated like men, not 

ike babes. They want no reservations, but to be let 
alone and protected in whatever pursuits they see fit 
to follow like any man, and, if i ie, mae’ to be 
assisted to develop, grow, and be like other men. The 

at pretension of fighting them ia all a sham. There 
6 no Iden of killing them, All that the speculators are 
after is to huddle them on to a reservation where they 
can make money out of them, and in the meantime 
there must be the semblance of an Ind'an war to en- 
able intereated parties to amass large fortunes, All 
the Western towns and settlements are interested in 
encouraging the trick, because it makes business 
lively and trade more prosperous. Enough money 
has been spent this summer under the pretence of 
fighting than to have built them each a house, and es- 
tablished them comfortably in life wherever they 
would like to settle and make a permanent home, as 
they would all like to do. They know too well the 
result of being forced upon a reservation to be ma- 
nipulated by priests and the Indian ring. 

On this point it seems to me that your own observa- 
tion would bring conviction, Take any of our foreign- 
born e ts, and settle them in s mass by them- 
selves, hey would keep up their old habits and 
customs, and it would be an age before they would 
take a step in advance. But scatter them about 
among the Americans, and they become Americans 
very soon, The same would be the result with the 
Indians, and much sooner than with foreigners, as 
they are more free from inveterate prejudices. I 
cannot be reconciled to the present condition of 
things, when I remember that many years ago I was 
among them, and was treated with such considera- 
tion and kindness, These people are worth saving; 
they would be a great benefit to us and we should be 
tothem. Five hundred of their own men would be 
worth all the soldiers we could pnt in the country as 
a guard to protect all in their rights as men. I wish, 
some reasonable man could tell me what excuse we 


-can give for filling the country with soldiers this 


summer. Did they declare war or commit any dep- 
redations first? Not at all. The firat the Indians 
knew, they were attacked. The result we all know. 
Our soldiers were defeated. The Indians were 
aroused, and justly, too, The next step is to send 
out a lot of priests, or churchmen, to accomplish 
what the soldiers could not; namely, to persuade 
them to Fo on to some reservation, and there to be 
robbed of their substance, both in mind and body. 

I wish I could have an hour's talk with you; I 
think I could put this subject in a light that would 
interest you, and induce you to make THE INDEX 
speak a word in behalf of a race we are continually 
acting so unjustly towards, If you are induced to do 
80, pray do not advocste placing them under the con- 
trol of the mili Such a course is a perfect insult 
to their manho Much more reasonable would it 
be to place the aoldiers under the control of the In- 
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dians. Give the Indians the authority to call on the 
mili to protect them in their rights, if the civil 
authorities are not powerful enough to do so, and the 
Indian problem is solved. I do not mean that they 
should be the acknowledged owners of a1 extent 
of undeveloped country. The proper right of owner- 
ship is in actual possession by occupancy and devel- 
opment, The Indian has no such right; he never 
has done a thing towards developing the country 
which we are so fond of calling his. But the Indian 
is a human being, d of the same 
faculties, and senae of right and wrong that we have 
and as such he {s entitled te our consideration an 
assistance. He wants none of our religion; he has a 
religion as well suited to his capacity as any we can 
gire him; but he wants to be taught how to sustain 
meelf and family, when his old pursuits have be- 
come impossible, The Indians would make good 
mechanics, and would readily be taught; If they 
were settled among the whites, they would learn to 
do almost anything that we do. As an eyidence of 
this I gave you several cases in point in one of my for- 
mer letters, In view of thia fact alone, how perfectly 
absurd ia the idea of forcing them upon reserva- 
tions! The most 2 of ail is to attempt to 
move them into the Indian Territory. I have no 
tience with Bishop Whipple in his — to b 
this about. I must say that of all men, I regard him 
as the least qualified to have anything to do with the 
Indians, He has not a single rational or practical 
idea in regard to them, but he has influence with the 
overnment, If it were not for the falth I have in 

16 good sense of the Indians themselves, I should 
fee) that his efforte would lead to their entire annihi- 
lation in s very short time. 

But eno I did not intend to write so much, 
but the aubject la one of Interest to me, and almost 
unconsciously I have written what I have. As it te 
written, I let it go on a mission, I hope, for $ 

Yours very truly, „M. Surre. 


[We are very glad to hear from Mr. Smith on this 
subject, about which he knows a great deal more 
than we do, So far as theory goes, we are predlo- 
posed to sympathize with his conception of the right 
method to deal with the Indian problem; but it Is 
preéminently a question to be settled in the light of 
experience, The great success of the Canadian pol- 
icy towards the Indiana is conceded, we believe, on 
all hands; cannot Mr. Smith give us some exact in- 
formation concerning it? Are the Indlans treated 
as citizens in Canada, with all the rights of citizens? 
If so, what is the result? The miserable failure of 
our own Indian policy is evident enough; what la the 
real secret of the lasting peace between Indians and 
whites across the border? If there the Indians be- 
come civilized and industrious, it certainly seems rea- 
sonable to expect the same results here from a sim- 
ilar policy towards them,—Ep. ] 


A COLORED OCAMP-MEETING. 


EDITOR oF THE INDEX :— 

Now that the nolse of the battle is over, and the 
voices of the flery orators In the Presidential cam- 
paign are no longer heard, it may not be out of the way 
to Eve you some account of the camp-meeting lately 
held by people of color in this neighborhood. THE 
INDEX, standing as it does at the head of the relig- 
lous movement of onr age, must not be quite devold 
of sympathy with the Ilepings of a faith which 
sprung from social conditions of more barbarous 


ðs. 

A wore of tall trees, with the underbrush removed 
and the ground made smooth, was equally convenient 
for the participants in the meeting and the occupants 
of the stands for meats and drinks. Platforms 
raised on posts and covered with earth sorved as 
fonndation for fires which gave light. 

An interes feature of the meeting was the pe- 
cullarity of the music. The Choragus, who was 
pisces on a platform a little higher than that occupled 

the oiher porformari, began b singing a verso às, 
“De Lawd will provide, yes, de Lawd will provide“; 
then the music was taken up by those placed below, 
and the intermingling and alternation, to some ex- 
tent, of the leader's voice and portions of the song 
with those of the chorus of singers below had a not 
nap effect. The burden of the refrain was, 
“Yes, de Lawd will provide, yes, de Lawd will pro- 
vide; if yo at yo truss in Jesus, de Lawd he will 
provide.’ a new verse wag introduced, such 
‘or instance as—*‘Ole Abraham he noed it dat de 
Lawd would provide,“ the same refrain came fn after 
it, and also after every one of ita three repetitions. 

us the spiritual steam was maintained at normal 
pitch with little expense of material. This perpetual 
repetition seemed to be enjoyed by those engaged in 
it; and one of the ers especially, a bright- 
looking colored Thalia, appeared from her move- 
ments at times to feel the elevating elasticity which 
accompanied the song. The general tenor of the 
theology may be judged of from the following speci- 
mon: A lady preacher, in the progresa of her dis- 
course one evening, quoted a hymn full of spiritual 
or spiritiatic fire ma cheerful poetical inspiration 
the same that once appeared In TRE INDEX, and 
which is as follows: 

My thoughts on awful anbjenis roll 
amnation and the dead; 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 


. 

L about these mortal shores, 

She makes a lon Selar 

TIU like a flood with rap à force, 
Death sweeps the wretch away, 


561 


Then swift and dreadful she descends 
Down to the fiery coast, 

Amongst abominable flends, 
Herself a frighted ghost. 


There endless crowds of ainners lie, 
And darkness makes their chains; 

Tortured with keen despalr they cry, 
Yet wait for flercer p 5 


Not all their anguish nor their blood, 
For thetr old guilt atones; 

Nor the compassion of s God 
Shall hearken to their groans. 


Amazing e, that kept my breath, 

Nor bade my soul remove, 

Till I had learned my Savior's death, 
And woll insured love. 

It came from the handsome ebony black face whose 
Hoss was rendered the more 5 ng by the contrast 
of white teeth, with as a as it could have 
come from any other quarter, whether in kee or 
not with Ma paiia) shad or ite dim religious 
i Possibly some consolation might have 

‘erded to some stricken soul or over-tender con- 
science, if she had recited another A Dinas hymn or 

leco of Scripture of at least equal authority, which 

as follows:— | g 

John Gè Gladd’n kill de debb'l, 


o Billy a 
How did he kill de debb'l? 
Ho —5 Roe. 
John de Gladd’n shoot de debb'l, 
Ho A 100, 
How did he shoot de debb'!? 
0 y a 
Good ball and silvah rifle, 
Ho Billy b 
Whar did he shoot de debb'l? 


Ho RiT Baa; 
Bhoot de dabb'] on de lebb'l, 
Ho Billy Roe, etc. 

The taking up of contributions was regarded as an 
important part of the proceedinge, and one of the 
speakers commented with some feeling upon the con- 
duct of two young men, one of whom he sald had 


put Into the contribution-box a plece of wax, and 
the other a button; and he avowed hia intention of 
leaving them ‘‘in de hands ob de Lawd who might do 
what he had a mind to wid dem.“ 

On one occasion a beautiful example of what is 
called “expository preaching” was given by one of 


the speakers, It was sa follows: “Dah was a man in 
ole Judee by de name 6’ Legion. Some folks says 
dat wasn’t his name. But it was, and he hada wife 


and chil’n; and he had great many debb’ls in him, 
and he use a spen his time wan’rin roun mongst te 
22 in jumpin ober de creeks an ober de 
ences, and he was asides hisself. Well, de Lawd 
come long one day, cas’ all dem debb’ls out, an sho 
enough dey all went int de wine. Den dis Legion 
he staht for home, de chil’n playin in de street dey 
see him comin an dey begin to holla, O, momma, 
momma, pap's a comin, he’s comin right dis way; 
we see him runnin ober de fields, an jumpin ober de 
creeks an ober de fences. Peg down de windahs an 
bolt all de does! Putty soon dis Legion come hla 
self, knock at de front doe. ‘My deah companion, 
lease let me in. I isn’t asides myself no mo’. 
ome dese ladies heah laugh, make game dis camp- 
meetin, but I tell yo de troof ; some dese ladies hab 
mo’ debb'ls in 'm 'n eber dat Missa Legion had. 
Well, dar was a good many debb’!s; dar was a thou- 
sand swine, and ebery swine had a debb’l.”’ 


NORTHUMBEEBLAND, Pa., Nov. 10, 1870. 


“THE BIBLE THE SECURITY OF AMER- 
IOCAN INSTITUTIONS.” 


EDITOR INDEX :— 

The above is the title of one of a package of Re- 
publican campaign documents received by me a fow 
daya ago, It is ‘‘A Sermon Preached in the First 
Se mio Church, Washington, D. C., January 
16 „ by the pastor, J. E. Rankin, D. D.” The 
title isa key to Its contents. It is a carefully pre- 
pared, thoronghly Orthodox sermon, contending „ 

the Bible makes “high-minded men“ and safe 
citizens,” “then the highest of all laws, the law of sey- 

eservalion, makes it i on the State,—makes 
t not only the right but the duty of the State, not 
only not to permit the Bible to be crowded out of the 
place it has occupled in the fundamental instruction 
of American children, but even to make it the corner- 
atone of their education; to begin with it, to end 
with it, to make it a text-book in all our schools.” 

That Is sufficient to make its intent and animus 
plain to the readers of Taz INDEX. I am not surprised 
to meet with such views held and ably expressed 
in plausible guiss. It is the old story adapted toa 
new historical epoch. The Sanhedrim rejected Christ 
because he was charged with setting aside the teach- 
ings of Moses, the hope of the Jewish race. The 
Pope, with views as broad es those of Rankin, ful- 
minated his bulla against the heads of the States who 
withdrew from the ons surveillance of civil 
affairs. Martin Luther contended, like the free re- 
ligionists of the present day, for the free reading of 
the Scriptures, and against the dictation of the priest- 
hood as to their interpretation. The advocates of 
God in the Constitution, and the Bible in our schools 
walk in the footsteps of illustrious predecessors and 
they profit but little by the teachings of ages. ‘They 
are a power In the land. 

I am surprised to find this Bible sermon among 
political pamphlets forwarded from the head-quartera 
(in all probability) of a great national party. It ap- 
pente as a disagreeable precursor of a coming storm. 

he union of the Protestant clergy with our civil 
rulers, as foreshadowed by recent events, seems to be 
cropping out. Religious liberty will be more or lesa 
a dead letter on the statute ks, as the earnest 
1 through pos- 


efforts of free religionists may com 
e are surely In 


itive, open, and decided action / 


need of “high-minded” men, knowing their rights 
and daring to malntaln them, to counteract the grow- 
ing atgength of the American Protestant Alliance. 
EMERSON BENTLEY, 
Morean Orry, La., Oct. 19, 1876, 


— . —•1g — 
POLITICAL PARTIES AN VOTING. 


There will be aways two or more parties who 225 
pose each other; we have, therefore, to vote with 
one which comes the nearest to our convictions, in 
order to carry ont the principles of a Republic as well 
as the average ney and honesty of officials and 
the people permit. e have to accept the best con- 
ditions which exist at the present time. 

If I could not find better political or religious par- 
tles than as they are represented by Emperor Wilhelm 
and the Pope, I would vote for Wilhelm; I would 
vote even for the Pope as against a worse candidate. 
Who will deny that the United States lo the fresst 
nation existing, and the Republican party the best 

litical o i ae Jawat kg, ope aiat the 

ntiful principles of the Liberal Leagne Per- 
fect secularization of dherch and State will be car- 
ried out by that national party, just as well as the 
abolishing of slavery was. 

I do agree with our good friends F. E. Abbot 
and F. A, Angell, that the secularizing of the State 
is very important; but who has to accomplish this 
secularization? Is it not one or the other ruling 


orary membershi 


him of the folly which that deluded Institution ad- 
vocates; but the majority of the Republican party 
are against it, and, therefore, it will vanish like 
Know-Nothingism, Tux INDEX le certainly the best 
pioneer for s truly free press, and if hundreds of such 
papers were established and each one had a e cir- 
culation, we should come nearer to the principles of 
a true Republic. But until then, let us work in the 
best way with the material we have for the ballot- 
box. Cag. H. Horscu. 
Doves, N. H., Nov, 12, 1876. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. BANNEKY, 


SALAMANCA, N. T., Nov. 4, 1876. 
EDITOR INDEX ;— 

May I say a word in relation to the death of our 
devoted brother, R. H. Ranney? All who knew 
him will endorse what ao La his loss Is ab- 
solutely irreparable.” For where ia the man to all 
hie place? t our cause needs Is only one such 
man in each State to accelerate greatly its movement. 
One such in each large town would give us victory 
in a short period of time. But it will be a long time, 
I fear, before we shall have them, 

He not only professed, but he worked, And with 


him his liberal work was not a secondary matter, but 
the 128 thing. He gave the cause everythin 
and I should not be surp. to learn that — 


in that direction shortened his days. It was but a 
few weeks while I was in Boston, working for TEE 
INDEX, that I was permitted to be personally ac- 
quainted with him; but I shall never forget that 
very pleasant acquaintance, and with what en 
and zeal he assisted me, and labored wherever 
found liberal work to do. May his example be a 
lesson for us all, and stimulate us to go forward in 
the work he loved so well. 

May I convey through THE INDEX a word of sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family? H. L. GREEN. 


PROSELYTISM IN HOSPITALS, 


Religious bigotry is detestable at any time and In 
any place; but exhibited in institutions founded for 
the relief of bodily suffering, and towards their In- 
mates, who occupy one common ground as candidates 
for skilled attendance on thelr physical allments, it 
is r odious, Proselytism among the sick in 
hospitals is open to more than one objection ; it con- 
templates making converte of people who, having 
their mental faculties more or less affected by bodily 
disease, are incapable of fully appreciating the nite 
distinctiona of different forms of bellef; and it is 
calculated to introduce an element of discord among 
the professional staff and other officials of an institu- 
tion established for a ly secular, though benev- 
olent purpose. It d seem that in one or more of 
the Paris hospitala religious zeal is being pushed to 
an inconvenient and objectionable extent. Dr. Des- 
pa atates that in one hospital sick ple have 

him to protect them from the interference 
and menaces of the nuns and missionaries. Patients 
are secretly drenched with Lourdes water. Succulent 
dainties are lavished on those yielding to clerical 
exhortations, whilst those of firmer temper are 
stinted and neglected. A sh case of this kind 
has come to his knowledge. At the Val de Grace 
Hospital, a peal jute NN ider dying a the 
surgeon’s ap a behalf of a soldier dying of hem- 
orrhage, bared his arm and let his blood be transfused 
into the patlent's vain. After the operation he, feel- 
ing weak, asked for a glass of wine of the nun in 
charge. She refused because he had confessed him- 
self a deist. In golng home through the chill morn- 
ing air, the student caught a severe cold. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs supervened, and he ls now in a 
rapid consumption,—London Lancet, Sept. 30. 

— —— — 


Ir 18 sam that the pie will not eat tobacco. Itis 
singular, however, that those who hold up the piga as 
models to ua never hold us up as models to tho pigs. 
—C. D. Warner. 
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the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
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of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase general intelligence with respect 
to religion: 


To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for ala very, character for creed, catholicity 
tor bigotry, love for hate, humanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 
fon shall take the place of dogmatism and 
ecclesisaticism throughout the world, and 
when the welfare of humanity here and 
now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to Ita general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
pose of scouring the more complete and con- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ucational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Republic 
in the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organize 
A great NATIONAL PARTY OF FEEEDOM, 
Let every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATUBES. 


The publication of a valuable leading pa- 
per or oteay of a thoughtful character, in 
each lasue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
inent writers who have already doneso much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
ence, communications, extracts from valua- 
bie books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will alao be published; and such 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible, 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try, The most liberal terms are offered. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order, The name, 
with address in full, must be accompanied 
with the money in oach case, 

. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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ME- MILLS’ LECTURES, | $55 to 


FOR 1876-7. 
Subjecta: 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF OUR TINE. 
1. Huxle; 
2. Max titer. 
3. Emerso 
PRESENT AND Turunz: or, Humanity as it 
is and as it is to be 
Other sub: ects will be be if de- 
sired. . tl D. 1 1, C ES 


D. B. MILLS, Secu, N. X. 
PSYCHOPATHIC RETREAT, 


Seaver SL, Rexbury, Mass. 
An inattention for the treatment of Mental 


under the gu — 
EDWA 
— 


and — 71 N — . —— ip — 
College of Medicine and 
9 1 oom 

from Gov. 1 . . of hare 


from painua 
and ot * sent on 


application. 
The only institution of the kind, in Bos- 


ton, Ucensed by the Governor and Council of 
Massachusetts. 


MES. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK, 


Wer OUT: 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


ght D’ Arusmont. 


8. —— R. Cha pellsmith. 
9. Ernestine L. Ross, 

10. Frances Power Cobbe. 

11. George Eliot, 


BY 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


337 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.75. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 
n. 


C IRC UVLATE 


EVERYWHERE! 


‘The new Liberal League Tract of 4 pagos 
entitled, * 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 
1. PATNIOrIO ADDRESA of the National 


Liberal League to the people of the United 
Btates. 


= Cmer — pe of the 
Paorgst of the 


LE 


6. Erreaors from roving Letters b 
Distinguished Oltivena P z 
This is the Liberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the ns proni 
Moe Const 
reference to 
should be in the hands 


EVERY VOTEB, 


And has been published expressly for 
nous —.—.— on, by earnest friends State 


The . — that pongo will next win- 
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some form of 
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g contest over amend- 
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= or question, It 
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plies — 4 Tiet i th t ractical 

m o e p 

questiona at issus, and is a of co- 


gont arguments on the subject. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


eee et ak bn r eerk t 
uan an! 
— tocal agitation. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
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as opportunity offers. 
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ONETHOUSAND *“ 4 
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sent by t the er 100 sop the pur- 

chaser, wit att — charge for postage. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 

251 Washington Street, Boston. 


$77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
P.O, VICKERY, Augusta, Mai — Ee 


TO BOOK-BUYERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
SAW BODER on the 9 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for both sexes, Address 
LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS double thelr money poltiog. “Dr, 
Obase’s Improved Ted) 8. Book Ad- 
base's Ann Arbo: 


te side of this | dress, Dr. O r. 
pags: An OBTAIN. BOOK NOT IN | Mh. 
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WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
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NATH’L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
— a er for Famphiet of I 10 a pages, 


timates showing cost fot advertising. 


Address —— 231 Washington Bt., 
T HE IN PDP E KX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by post 
to any part of the United Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of am annual subscription of Fifteen 
Shillings. For Half Year, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna 
tional P.O, Order payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, 


Address THE INDEX, 

231 Washington Street, Boston, U.S.A. A CHEAP OFFER. 
P ² —J—— wh | A COMPLETE of „ 
T H E | from No.1 to 16 inclusive, will be mailed to 


r 
No, 251 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


$5 to $ to $20 Fora? in home. Sam 2 
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Radical Leaves. 


Rev. W. E. COPELAND, Editor. 
Published WONEN S6 Lio = Nebraska, 
Terms, 61.00 & year, 


TEE RELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


A series of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 
253 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.50. 
Address THE INDEX, Bi Washington St., 
Boston. 


NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Freethought. 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Bent, post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
ternational Poat-O Mice order, for $3.50. 
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Refitting a branch of our business 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 

767 Washington Bt., Boston. 
RDA LECTURES 
BY 
B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following le u list of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season: 


Positive and Constructive. 


ddreas, THE INDEX, 
No, i Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


s 7 IBERAL, RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lecture- eld this sos- 
son ;— 

1. Faxew RELIGION AND CHRISTIABITY. 

A TRE AweRioan IDEA AND THE DEMANDS 
or 

3. THE BIBLE IR THE CONSTITUTION. 

4. Toe WARFARE OF SOIENOE. 

5, DARWIMISN. 

6, Toe WOMAN QUESTION ANM ITS ÅNTWER. 

7. Toe RELIGION OF WOBLDLINESS. 

B. Tuomas Panve: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AND MASTEE OF THE SITUATION. 

9. BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. 

10. Comyvoros AND CONFUCIANISM. 

11. TER BIBLE or HOMAN ORIGIN. 

12. A CBITIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 
GOELA. 


1. Tar DEMANDS OF LIBERALIOM, and the 
Duties of Liberals in the American Republic. 
2. Tun TRIUMPHS oF LIBERAL. 


3, Waar LIBERALIQM OFFERS a6 £ Budgti- 
tute for the Christian Theology. 


ig A Se RAR Cee ae 8 eek. 


D. JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY Outgrowths 
of Protxistent Heathenism. 


6. ORIGIN AND Hisrory of the * a om 
one to six lectures.) 


0 BUDDAA Ar BUrpnux. 
Aworent Eorrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ur. and her Religion. 
9. Tax TEDORY OF EVOLUTION. 


10. Dixwmisx: lta Principles Btated and 
Defended. 


— 11. Muruga. SELECTION versus Design in 
Those desiring to make engagements with | Nature. 

me will please address me at the sarliest con- 
venient date. 


12. Tas PHILOSOPHY of Herbert Spencer. 
2 MODERN SOIENTIVIO MATERIALISM. 


B. W. SAMPLE, 4. LNBTINOT AND INTUTTION: organised ex- 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIÐ. perience 5 hogy sang A as 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASsOCIA-| abe F 


16, PAWE: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


17. Tam FRENOS REVOLUTION: Ita Causes 
and Consequences. 


Oritical and Destructive. 
18. TAE GENERAL INFLUENOE of Christian- 


Bend to Omes at 221 Washington St., Boston, Mans., 


tor TRACTS. 


L ee oy Omvuzcom PROPFNETY, by 
ames Parton. E ots.; ten, BO otz.; 

‘aus bandent, $1.50. 
TEBEL B AND SOTENOE, by John Weiss, 
TSE SYMPATEY 0 t editae? T W? 


II. 
III. 
IV. Anm, by Theodore Par- 
ker, Never before published, 20. THE Four GosPets Unhistorical and 


Nos. II., III., IV., 10 ots. each; ten for 60 U. 
ota. ; one U. 


19. OmmieriamrTy 4 LYTELLBCTUAL 
PROGRESS, 


AI. om Ie e the Divinity of the 
Bible examined. 
ULAR ASSUMPTION regarding the 


2, Por 
A th (Two Bible and Christianity. 


Horticuleural “fall nal Les 23. PorvtaR ON Oro to “Infidelity” 
and 20, 1578. 20 cta.; ten for 12 555 a. answered, 
h 24. THE CRIMES AND CBUELTIES of Catho- 
REASON AN geg, ae W W. J. Potter. | lc and Protestant Christianity. 
10 ota. C (Ten for 60 ots.; one hundred, 95, BEER Propumores FALaIvieD by the 


Faots of History. 


2. Tax PROOFS ot a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity examined, 
N. TRE Pros AND Ooms of « Future State. 
For terms, &c,, 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Mags, 


— op Cana, by W. H. Channing. 


R. 
Meerman 872, 18, "Tay 
each; for 1876 40 cents; four for $1.00. 
M Arn WSHIP m RELIGION, 
a volume of essays and addresses 
senting the F. R.A. platform. §1.50. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
ag an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—or THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beantiful gilt-embossed SEA L—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolfing the 
Separation of Churoh and State. 


For Twawry-Frve DOLLARS, a still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Beal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
oral League than by making themselves Life. 
Members of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE OBNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the privileges of membership: 

ARTICLE IV.—Any who shai 
one dollar into the treas 
toa A. rag signed by 
deore ter an annual member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League. Any person who 
shall 1 pay twenty-five dollars or more into 
the treasury shall be entitled to a similar 
certificate as a life-member. All the persons 

present as mem at the Centennial Con- 
Kreas of Liberals, at which this Constitution 
was adopted, are hereby declared permanent 
or charter-members of the National Liberal 

0. 


ABTIOLE V — . . All charter-membors 
and 3 2 the National Liberal 


embers 
League shail be entitled to seats, but not to 
votes, in the Annual Congress. 3 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Btreet, Boston. 


O R G A N IZ E 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxillary Liberal Léagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delogates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
dolivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same:— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES. 


ABTICLE XDUII—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, a4 often as they recelve 


persons and accompa aa Sy ten or more 


n dollars, to 
fines Liberal Leege: . 


a 
aac XY Loni auxiliary Libera’ 
orgspisod na or charters isaned 
the ‘Board of Directors ahall be abeolu 


tions of the TB, possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 


themselves. 
ABTIOLE = looal auxiliary Lib- 
in accordance with 


ons of this Constitution shall be 

send its President and Secre- 

three other members as delegates 
Congreas. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBEEAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


Vo LU 7. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATEIOTIO ADDEESS.” 


1. The Constitution at the United States is built on the 
principle that the Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent af the Oharoh: in other words, that the natural 
resson and conacience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tos of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church is suffered to control legislation. 


1. ‘The religions rights and Liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitation, are absolutely equal. 


& These equal religious rights and liberties include the 
right af every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own religious opinions, so long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal righta of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions whioh 
are not bis own. 


se 
4. Theeo equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from tho majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. * 


8. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or Liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, materialists, rasional- 
ists, freethinkers, soeptios, infidels, atheists, pantheints, 
and all other classes of citizens who disbelieve in the Chris- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and acta 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all cltizens with respect to religious 
Fights and liberties. 


1. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act af ns- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


. Those who laber to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality," but moral reform- 
ars in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious believers any legal privilege, advantage, or - 
nity which is not equally enjoyed by the comm at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Church and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their ntmost to destroy 
the Constitution and undermine this free government, 


10, Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these righta, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
truth, it dooa not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. x 


3%. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Qhuroh teaches good morals, of which justice is » funda- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego ita un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the score of 
ita good moral influence becomes as wicked as it lu weak. 


18, Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; ita sole office ia to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wronga every olti- 
zen who protests against such compulsion, violates Impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funds- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED 49 A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIEST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION, 


nor any State shall make 


poot or 3 body, or to 


munity, or advantage 

an Aber of eots or religious bodies; or 

ple of any State, either directly or indirectly, for the sup- 

port any seot or any n 

sects or ; or abri the f of 

or of press, or the right of le peace- 

Ie Government for s re 

ress 008. 

3 1 test shall over be required as a 


port. 
vate duty, or rendered incompetent to 
uny aves of law or equity, in op ence of opinions 


* 1 State 
an 

division of any Btate 

grant, or 

any church, 


appropriation, for the su port, or in aid, 
religious sect, oF denomina jon, or any school, seminary, or 
Institution of learning, in which the faith or doctrines of 


any ous order or sect shall be taught or inculcated 
or in w rites shall be observed; or for the 
wap) or in , of any religions charity or purpose 


any seo! oroar, or denomination whatsoever. 


BOTION 4 ingress shall have er to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 
GLUUPSES. 


Tue Baptist minister gave this advice to would- 
be orators at the camp-meeting; ‘Get yourself chuck- 
full of your subject, knock out the bung, and let 
nature caper!” 

Ir Is STATED that “the Centennial Commission 
invited Lucretia Mott to ride through the Centennial 
Grounds in her private carriage,—an honor which 
was granted to mo other American man or woman.“ 

Ar THE Massachusetts State Prison, there are 
Catholic as well as Protestant religious services for 
the prisoners, Rev. Mr. Speare, the Protestant chap- 
lain, in his just published report, attacks the Oath- 
olle services as ‘‘sectarian.’? What, pray, does he 
consider his own? 

GENERAL Jose R. HAWLEY now discovers that 
hypocritically shutting the gatea of the International 
Exhibition on Sundays to all but favored dead-heada 
was a bad speculation, after all, for he has been de- 
feated for Congress. The public are nauseated with 
purtaniism for political effect. 

THE REPORT of the Sunday Observance Conven- 
tion, commenced this week, will be found full of in- 
terest as a complete treatment of the Sunday quas- 
tion in its chief aspects,—scriptural, historical, legal, 
and practical, Of course, very much remains to be 
said; but these essays will be found to be abundantly 
worth the reading, 

A Jewiex subecriber in New York city writes: I 
am pleased to report to you that the Sunday lectures 
of Professor Felix Adler, at Standard Hall, in this 
city, prove so far very succesaful, His audience is 
already too large for the commodious Hall, and we 
are looking around for a larger place. Among hia 
hearers I notice several of the most eminent profes- 
sionai men in this city.” 

REQUESTS FOR PRAYERS for the “conversion of 
eight moral young men“ were made on a single occa- 
sion at one of the Moody meetings in Chicago. Con- 
verted to what? Immorality? That would be the 
natural Inference, but it would be a mistake, unso- 
phisticated reader! The revivalists want to make 
“Chriatians’; and not only intelligence, but also 
morality, it seams, are unfavorable to Christianity. 

A NEW SCHEME is on foot, if the following eensa- 
tional statement is correct: Father Beckx, General 
of the Society of Jesus, has a plan for the purchase 
of Palestine from Turkey, with a view to make Jeru- 
salem the Rome of the future, Negotiations are be- 
ing carried on with great vigor between the Vatican 
and the Porte through the Patriarch Haseousn. 
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Jaffa will be made a first-class harbor, and s railroad 
will be constructed from Jerusalem to Bethlehem." 


Mus. Iens Hover, the acquitted murderves who 
shot her husband in New Jersey, is the latest addition 
to the Christian party in politics.” She intends to 
lecture, it seems, and expounds her platform as fol- 
lows: “I shall never rest until I have divorce abol- 
ished for every cause all over the United States. 5. 
shall never rest until I have the laws relating to- 
schools eo changed that Christianity, from infancy, 
shall bo instilled as thoroughly as the alphabet, ac- 
companying every study, and fit my charges so that. 
sin cannot get hold on their minds or lives. The 
world will learn that, although I have read medicine, 
and might become a practising physician, and make 
a living by curing, yet I believe in prevention more- 
than care later applied, in that as well as all other 
branches of practice. I have got my mind firmly 
made up that all the faults and sins and evils of life 
can be entirely overcome,—eradicated by commencing 
with consistent correction and Christian instruction 
with the infant mind within the very first years of 
lfe” * 

Tue Brisnor of Northern Texas, judging by his 
remarks at the late Church Congress in Boston, 
must have had a severe experience: “In the course 
of his address the bishop illustrated the need of vary- 
ing the methods of preaching by asking what was to 
be done when, in such a place as Texas, you met a 
man with hie belt stuck full of pistols and carrying a 
Winchester rifle, who stops you and asks, ‘What 
kind of s man are you? and on being told that you 
are a preacher asks you if you ever preached from 
the text, ‘Go ye Into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, but he that belleveth not 
shall be damned. And these signs shall follow them 
that believe. In my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take 
up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing it 
shall not hurt them.’ You say yes, you have un- 
doubtedly done such a thing. The man asks if you 
delle ve it, and you answer that you would not preach 
it if you did not belleve it, whereupon he says he 
wants to test a few of your pet converts with arsenic. 
The bishop dryly remarked that, under such circum- 
stances, there was great need of elastic power In the 
adaptation of the service to the wants of the people.” 

His LECTURESHIP, the Reverend Joseph Cook, at 
Tremont Temple, November 20, thus delivered his 
elephantine soul with reference to the Sunday Ob- 
servance Convention: We have had in the lest 
week, in Boston, a somewhat obacure and erratic 
convention, advising America to do better than she 
has done in following the New England ideas con- 
cerning Sunday, Give America, from sea to sea, the 
Parisian Sunday, and in two hundred years all our 
greatest citles will be politically under the heele of 
the featherheads, jhe ronghs, the encaks, and the 
money-gripes. [Applause.]'“ What elephantine 
taste His Lectureship displays, when writing the re- 
porta of his own lectures for the Advertiser, in ecru- 
pulously noting the “{Applause]”’ after all the par- 
ticularly elephantine passages! And what elephan- 
tine gentlemanliness, after receiving a polite invita- 
tlon from the Free Religious Association to present 
his own views of Sunday observance on their plat- 
form, to trampet shrilly hia defiance and crush them 
in this excruciating way as ‘‘an obscure and some- 
what erratic convention“ ! This elephant is getting 
altogether too big for anybody but Barnum to man- 
age. In tendering their next courtesy to His Lect- 
ureship, the Free Religious Association will find 
themselves in the predicament of the Irish girl who 
was sent to offer a cake to old Romeo, and returned 
to inquire, with a defeated and bewildered air: 
“Plage, sir, which end of the two-tailed baste shall 
I give It to?” 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876. 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers of the Board of Directors; but 
that we assume no responsibility for an yng | else pub- 
lished in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
its general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM, 


1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical 
property shall no longer be exempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the 8 of chaplains in Con- 
gress, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supported by 
public money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public 1 2 for educa- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 

cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services now sustained 
by the rnment shall be abolished; and ially that 
the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 
bly as a text-book or avo y as a book of religious wor- 

p, Shall be prohibited, 

6. We demand that the appointment, by the President of 
the United States or by the Governors of the various States, 
of all religious festivals and fasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pen- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing ee observance of Sunday as the Sabbath shall be re- 
pealed. 


8. We demand that all laws loo to the enforcement of 
“Christian” morality shall be abrogated, and that all laws 
shall be conformed to the io of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or ad- 
vantage shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
dial religion ; that our entire political system shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 
whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of THE INDEX, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned. But no other person, and 
no organization, can be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
ble for it without his or its explicit approval. 

= * E. ABBOT. 


(For THE INDEX. 


Sunday Observance. 


REPORT OF THE CONVENTION 
or 
THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT BEETHOVEN HALL, BOSTON, NOVEMDEB 15, 1876. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson called the Convention to 
order at half - past ten o'clock, and spoke as follows :— 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The hour announced 
for this meeting having arrived, I am deputed to call 
it-to order. I had but little personal concern with 
the arrangements for the meeting, but in the absence 
of the President of the Free Religious Association, I, 
as one of the humblest among the Vice-Presidents, 
have been asked to occupy his place during this ses- 
sion. It has been the custom of this Association to 
hold an autumnal Convention of some form some- 
where, every year, and this year it was suggested, in 
view of the interest that has risen in regard to the 
roper use of Sunday in different quarters, that the 
onvention should be held here, and that the subject 
for discussion should be that particular point. The 
= for the Convention I will read, and it is as fol- 
ows :— 
A PUBLIC CONVENTION! 
HOW SHALL WE KEEP SUNDAY? 

A public meeting on the Sunday Observance Question is 
to be held in Boston, under the auspices of the Free Relig- 
ious Association, in BEETHOVEN HALL, Washington Street 
(opposite the Globe Theatre), on WEDNESDAY, the 15th in- 
stant, with sessions at half-past ten A. M. and at three and 
half-past seven P, M. 

At the morning session there will be essays by C. K. 
WHEIPPLE on “The gorpests Evidence in Regard to the Ob- 
ligation of Sabbath Observance,” and by Rev. M. J. Sav- 
AGE on “The Historical Growth of the Sunday Institution 
in Christendom." 

Afternoon session—Essay by CHAS. E. PRATT, , On 
“The Lord's Day in Massachusetts" —a le; view of the 
subject. Evening session—Essay by Wau. C. GANNETT on 
“The Working-men's Sunday“ a view of the Educational 
and Philanthropic uses of the day. 

Addresses will follow the essays. 
expected to be present are T. W. Hig n, Rabbi ker, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, F. E. Abbot, Rev. Dr. Bartol, W. J. Pot- 
ter, and others to be announced, Distinguished represent- 
atives of the Orthodox, Protestant, and the Catholic 
churches have veen invited to speak, and some of them, it 
is hoped, will do so. The action of the Centennial Commis- 
sloners, in keeping the Philadelphia Exhibition closed on 
Sundays (except to a select few), has awakened new inter- 
est in the question of the meaning and uses of the day; 
aud a cordial invitation is extended to the public, of what- 
soever shade of faith, to attend this Convention. 

WM. J. POTTER, 
Secretary F. R. A. 

This meeting is, therefore (continued Mr. Higgin- 
son), a perfectly free one for the discussion of the 
Sunday question, without reference to any special 
propagandism or any definite action, but mup y for 
the purpose, as the meetings of the Free Religious 
Association always are, of a free comparison of 
views. By the Constitution of the Free Religious 
Association, everybody who is willing to coöperate in 
the objects of the Association is free to speak in its 
meetings for debate; and, as the mere desire to 
speak may be regarded as a coöperation in the pur- 
poses of the Association, the Chair will be obliged to 
rule that it is a perfectly free meeting, and that any 
person present has the right to speak, when speaking 
is in order, under the usual limits of parliamentary 
order as to subject, and under the usual limits of 
human patience as to the amount of time taken up 
by each one. 

The subject will be presented from a variety of 
points of view, theological, legal, and practical, as is 
necessary, and the debate, I suppose, will cover an 
equally wide ground, There is always an interest in 
a community in regard to the Sunday observance 
question. It begins in the family, from the time 
when the question arises whether the small children 
are to have out their dolls or not on Sunday; and 
when the older children, more mature, who have their 
individual doll which they like to play with, find the 
community in various ways restricting the use of 
these dolls on Sunday, the debate naturally contin- 
ues, so that there is always a chronic discussion go- 
ing on in this and every community in regard to the 
use of Sunday. This has lately been brought espe- 
cially before the community, through the excitement 
prevailing in Philadelphia at the time when the ques- 
tion of opening the Exhibition there on Sunday was 
up for discussion. It seemed to develop unexpected 
aspects and attitudes in the community there. The 
proposal to open on Sunday brought allies from un- 
expected quarters, and was objected to in the very 

uarters where a cordial assent had been expected. 
Tue result of it was, as you all know, that it was de- 
cided that the safety of the souls of the community 
required that the Exhibition should be closed; ex- 
cept that there was on each Sunday found about four 
or five thousand people in Philadelphia whose souls 
were in less danger than the souls of others, and 
they were allowed to go in. This was substantially 
the same solution that has been arrived at in other 
places. I remember in England, a few years ago, be- 
ing in London over Sunday, a friend sent me a pri- 
vate card of admission to the Zodlogical Gardens. I 
went there accordingly with a small party, expecting 
to have the monkeys and wild beasts all to myself, 
but found to my amazement that half the population 
of London seemed to have private invitations that 
day, and I was told that that was, on the whole, the 
fullest day in the Zoölogical Gardens. I looked 
around upon the well-dressed crowd thronging in all 
directions. There was nothing to show why they 
should be there, while the world outside was rudely 
excluded. So far as I could L judge, there was noth- 
ing to show the ringed-tailed baboon whether the 
man who poked his umbrella at him had paid for his 
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admission, or came in with a card from the m 

ment of the éxhibition; and I suppose it was 3 
puzzling to all the Japanese and Ru at Philadel- 
phia. It was ly impossible for them to recog- 
nize the carded or the charged. But when any insti- 
tution is in a transition state, thus perplexing and 
complicated are the phases that it exhibits. I re- 
member hearing of a young lady once, who experi- 
enced religion, and made up her mind that it was her 
duty not to go to balls any longer. So. as she ex- 
plained toa friend, she made a collection of all the 
works of vanity she had—all her ornaments, and all 
her faces, and all her fine clothes; and, collecting 
them all in one vast heap of renunci 

thought she never should have anything to do with 
them, and gave them to her younger sister. [{Laugh- 
ter.] On the same principle, I remember once that in 
New York State I came upon an old law providing 
that whereas, during certain months of the year, oys- 
ters were not healthy—the months without the r in, I 
suppose,—all oysters offered for sale in the 

should be confiscated and given to the poor. .[Laugh- 
ter.] Thus do we solve these perplexing problems in 
our institutions, we confiscate the Exhibition in 
Philadelphia, and give it to the rich. — 

In all cases, 1 suppose, there is a desire on the part 
of the mass of considerate minds to find some ra- 
tional intermediate ground which shall be neither 
the extreme of conformity nor quite the extreme of 
antagonism. We all admit that the Puritan Sabbath 
has gone forever. Nobody proposes, so far as I 
know, to restore it in strictness. On the other hand, 
comparatively few, I think, of the most extreme in- 
novators on the Sabbath question would like to see 

uite the introduction into America of the European 

unday. That is, the European Sunday, as it practi- 
cally exists, does away so entirely, not merely with 
the day of worship, but with the day of rest, that I 
think it extremely doubtful whether the majority 
even of those who come here to discuss the question 
would vote for its entire introduction, as it stands. 
If you go to France and wish to travel on Sunday, 
for any reason, you naturally inquire for the Sunday 
time-table of the railways. You will find that there 
is no Sunday time-table. There is the time-table; 
that is all. All days of the week are the same; just 
the same trains run, just the same number of trains, 
just the same stoppages on Sunday as on the other 
days of the week; and, however desirable it ht be 
to leave the railroads free by law to do that, if they 
wish, still I think it is very doubtful whether it is for 
the public interest that practically it should be done; 
that is, whether the Pig ioe; on the part of so large 
a number of people, of their opportunity of Sunday 
rest, is counterbalanced by the advantage gained to 
the rest of the community by the opportunity of free 
Sunday travel. I state this only to show what, from 
my point of view, seem to me the limits of the ques- 
tion. I am not in the slightest degree, personally, in 
favor of the Puritan Sabbath, as it once existed, or 
even as it exists now in many quarters; and on the 
other hand, it must be that this community, in the 
gradual development of the institution, will find 
some intermediate point between that and the prac- 
tical abolition of the day of rest which greets you ev- 
erywhere in Europe. As far as the law of the mat- 
ter is concerned, we are told by the best legal advis- 
ers that the legal provisions on the subject rest, not 
upon the theological origin of the day, but upon the as- 
sumed necessity of the day of rest, and upon the de- 
sirableness of conforming that day of rest to the day 
which the majority of the community have, for what- 
ever reason, adopted as their day of religious worshi 
also. I am perhaps more accustomed to the idea 
liberality on this subject than many of those present, 
because I happen to live in the State which has gone 
the farthest, I suppose, of all our older States, in the 
concession of religious freedom on this subject. In 
Rhage Island, where I live, there-are the usual Sun- 
day laws, though less strict than in most States; 
still there are the usual laws in Rhode Island, with a 
special provision, however, that these laws shall not 
be construed as applying to the towns of Westerly 
and Hopkinton. The explanation is, that in Wes- 
terly, which is a large town, and in Hopkinton, 
which is a much smaller town, the population con- 
sists of Seventh-Day Baptists, and they, from the 
time of their organization as a sect, have kept Sun- 
day; but they have kept it on the last day of the 
week instead of the first. The consequence is, if you 
go to Westerly on Saturday, you will find one-half 
the factories in action, one-half the stores open, one- 
half the people of the town doing their usual busi- 
ness; and, if you go the next day, you will find that 
half of the factories closed, that half of the shops 
shut up, that part of the people abstaining from busi- 
ness, and the other half in full operation. It is the 
only instance, so far as I know, of a town, in which 
the direct issue has been practically made, and in 
which one-half of the people keep one day as Sunday, 
and the other half keep the other. Yet still, you 
will observe that even there the question is not en- 
tirely disentangled from theological association, be- 
cause it is a concession in this case to a difference 
of opinion about what is the Jewish Sabbath, and 
what is not. But, so far as it goes, it is a recogni- 
tion that the laws of a community must be adapted 
to the conscientious principles of a community, and 
when any wider toleration than that will be secured, 
is one of the problems for consideration before this 
meeting. 

I would repeat, ladies and gentlemen, the state- 
ment which I made at the beginning: that this meet- 
ing will be devoted to some extent to gp pice essays, 
which of course take precedence over other busi- 
ness, when their appointed time comes, and that the 
intervening time will be given to the discussion of 
these essays, and that chat discussion is absolutely 
free. The Chair would cordially invite all who are 
interested in this matter to take part, and especially 
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all those who differ from the statements made in any 
of the essays, because It is always more Interesting in 
à public meeting to hear the opinion of those who 
differ than of those who agree, But this does not 
merely rest upon the invitation extended by the 
Chair, but it Is, as the Chair construes it, something 
33 by the platform of the Association—a 
act recognized whenever meetings of this aort, for 
open discussion, are to beheld, The Chair will call 
attention, thongh perhaps it is hardly necessary, to 
the fact that an invitation so wide necessarily brings 
a perfect absence of all responsibility on the part of 
the Association for the individual opinions ex- 
pressed. You cannot combine freedom of speech 
with i pray eg on the part of the platform for 
the opinions that shall be stated, except the general 
restriction of decency and good order. Those who 
speak will speak individually, and it is not for me or 
anybody else to anticipate what they will speak. I 
heard the other day of a lady who boasted of her ac- 
aaintance with the language of parrots. She said 
Ə could always understand a p if anybody 
would only tell her beforehand the words he was go- 
ing to say. We can't give you any understanding of 
those who are to follow, here, but they will speak in- 
dividually on their own responsibility. The fret es- 
say will by Mr. Charles K, Whipple, of Boston, 
and will be read, by his request, by the Rev, William 
J. Potter, Secretary of the Association. 
Mr. Potter said: 
I regret, Mr. Chairman and friends, that the author 
of this essay will not consent to read it himself; but, 


fearing that his volce might not fill the hall, he has: 


a ee GG Sis erica Aar bi be 
ut a polnt it ma of Interest, If 
T read a letter I received laat ght mh a — 
who was invited to address this meeting, especially 
at the evening session. This was bis reply. 

(Mr. Potter here a letter from Mr. Wendell 


Phillips. 
en la the voice of the veteran In the 
cause’? :— 


SCRIPTURE EVIDENCE IN REGARD TO THE 
yagi OF SABBATICAL OBSERV- 


BY CHABLES K. WHIPPLE. 


Of the theological assumptions made by profes- 
sional teachers of the popular forms of Protestant- 
ism, many are found, on examination, to have no 
sufficient evidence; but the group of assumptions 
implied in one of the stock phrases of those teachers, 
namely, The Christian Sabbath,“ is specially note- 
worthy as being contradicted by the very documenta 
quoted by those teachers in support of it. The book 
appealed to by Sabbatarians as the “inspired, guffl- 

ont, and infallible rule of life for Obristlans,“ not 
only gives no warrant for their claim of the script- 
aral appointment of a Sunday Sabbath, but proves 
bolagi Aeg poaltion to both parte of the Bibie. 

n oppoaltion to parts e Bible, 
This will plainly appear from an unprejudiced ex- 
amination of the book in question. 

There is a well-known institution called the Jewish 
Sabbath. The Hebrew people hold themselves re- 
Ugiously bound to observe it; and the Hebrew Script- 
ures not only distinctly set forth the law req 
such observance, and accurately describe in what it 
consists, but give us also ita origin and history. 

If you ask a Jew why he observes the Sabbath, he 
will probably refer you to the fourth of the “Ten 
Commandments” formerly enjoined upon his nation 
by Moses, at Mount Sinal, and now recorded in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus. It is as follows:— 

“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it helr: Six 
days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In 
it thou shalt not do any work; thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, thy man-servant nor thy maid- 


servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy s that is 
within SS made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in the 


m is 
and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day, and hallowed it.“ Exodus 


XX., 8-11. 
The word remember,“ above used in regard to 


ualntance 
Exodus, 
record 


ed 
in the sixteenth chapter. In verse 22d of that chap- 
ter, speaking to the Hebrews “on the aizth day,“ 
Moses said to them, ‘To-morrow ls the rest of the 
Sabbath unto the Lord. 
n the morrow, the seventh i gem sald, 
(speaking of the manna which they previously 
gathered), Tat that to-day; for is a Sabbath 
unto the Lord; to-day yd shall not find it in the 
field; six days ye shall gather it; but on the seventh 
„ which ts the Sabbath, in it there shall be none.“ 
ut the people, ha evidently known nothing 
of Sabbath observance before, did not put parfect 
confidence in this statement; and the narrative pro- 


ceeds :— 

And it came to pass that there went out some of 
the people on the seventh day for to gather, and they 
found none. And the Lord said unto Moses, How 
long refuse ye to keep my commandments and my 
lawa? See, for that the Lord hath given you the 
Sabbath, therefore he giveth you on the sixth day 
the bread of two days. Abide ye every man in his 

laca; SAE np mab igh vin his place on the seventh 

8 So the people rested on the seventh day.“ 


e that the rest of the Sabbath was here ex- 


Now when, four chapters after (about one month 
; compare Exodus xvi., 1-20, and xix., 1; 
XX., 8), the solemn command is given to these same 
people, „Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 

oly” (that is, to keep it separate from other days 
in the manner prescribed), is it not in the highest de- 
gree probable that the Sabbath here spoken of is the 
same that they had been observing for a month past? 
And does not this probability become certalnty when 
it is immediately added,—Six days shalt thou labor 
mR ee all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sab- 

The day is here proved to be not merely a seventh 
part of time, to be chosen by each according to his 

Jessure, but a cular day of the week, which the 

ebrews were already getting accustomed to observe. 
That day they still o 6; and the name of that 
day is ay, alike by their usage and ours, 
There is no more doubt that the ‘seventh day” of 
the fourth commandment Sabbath is Saturday than 
that the first day of the week,” spoken of in the 
New Testament, is Sunday. 

The fourth commandment has a wider scope than 
the direction given a month earlier, and recorded in 
the sixteenth chapter. That one, the earlier, (ad- 
dressed to the Hebrews and to them oniy since no 
other nation depended on manna for f J. forbade 
them to er manna, and also to leave their ap- 

on Saturday, the seventh day of the 

one, the later, addressed to the same 

8 them to “remember” that same Sat- 

25 ab , and to observe it by not doing any 
wor 


It would seem plain, eyen from the first aspect of 
the case, that the two injunctions for Sabbatical ob- 
servance, one given to the Hebrew people while 
wandering in the wilderness, and the other to the 
same persons assembled before Mount Sinal, were 
n and intended for that people only. But 

ere is positive additional evidence to that effect. 
In many of the Sabbatical commands subsequently 
recorded in the Old Testament Scriptures the limita- 
tion of them to the Hebrews is distinotly expressed, 
declaring Sabbath observance to have been given 


them as a mark of distt between them and other 
nations. Here is some of the evidence: 

“And the Lord s unto Moses, saying, Speak 
thou also unto the children of Israel, en , Verily, 


my Sabbaths ye shall keep; for itia A SIGN BETWEEN 
— 22 * throughout your generations,”’—Ex. 
AS U 
“Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the 
Babbath, to observe the Sabbath thro ut their 
erations, for a perpetual covenant. It is a 
sen me and the children of Israel Forever.“ — 
xxxi., 16, 17. 

„And remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of „and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a 
stretched-out arm: Thergfors, the Lord thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath day.“ Deut. v., 15, 

I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me 

and —Exek. XX., 12. 
Thus it appears by the Old Testament Seriptares 
that the Sabbath was not only an important part, 
but a peculiar and distinctive part, the Jewish 
system. Nobody supposes that the Philistines and 
Amalekites were required to observe the Sabbath, 
That observance was devised expressly as a mark of 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, But the 
term Gentiles includes all who are not Jews; and 
thus Christians, unless Sabbatism is commanded in 
F with 
that observance than the Philistines or the Amale- 
kites had. It was never intended for any but Jews, 
according to the Old Testament, Todiscover whether 
there is any euch thing as a Christian Sabbath we 
must go to the Christian Scriptures, the New Tests- 
ment. 

Looking first at the NEGATIVE evidence mopio 
dy the New Testament, we find that neither Jesus 
nor any apostle Not a single 
writer in the New Testament commands or recom- 
mends the observance elther of Saturday or of any 
other day as a Sabbath. We find there no requisition 
for the observance of any day as peculiar or sacred, 
or as to be specially devoted to reat or worship. The 
Christian law being silent on this 8 times 
of rest and worship are left free to be ded by 
Christians, and by all other Gentiles, for themselves. 
Those who wish to set aside a particular day for 
their own religious observance have an undoubted 
right to do so; bat they have no right to impose such 
observance as a duty on other people, and no ground 
for declaring that God requires such observance. 

The second item of negative evidence in the New 
Testament is that neither Jesus nor any apostle forbids 
abbath - breaking. There is need of making the 
statement in this form, since so many ns who 
call and think themselves ‘followers of Jesus“ 
out against what they call ‘‘Sabbath-breaking,”? But 
in fact, It necessarily follows from the statement next 
before thie—the fact that neither Jesus nor any 
apostle, nor any New Testament writer, enjoins Sab- 
bath-keeping,—that in the Christian system there is 
no euch thing as Sabbath-breaking. . ere no Sab- 
bath is commanded there is no Sabbath to be violated. 


to be Christians, cry out 
The Christian N 
re- 


or churches bind only the members of those bodies, 
and bind even them only while they choose to remain 
mem 

It lu proper to insist here upon the fact that extra- 


Christian rules and custome exist in all the great 
sects, Catholic and Protestant. They all call them- 
selves Christian, and all claim to adopt the New 
Testament as thelr authority in religion and their 
rule of life; but, as each sect differs from the others 
in ite apprehension of the meaning and the relative 
importance of some parts of that book, and as each 
naturally emphasizes the particulars wherein it seems 
to itself to follow the acknowledged rule more closely 
than others, custome and regulations peculiar to 
itself are gradually formed in each, which, being sup- 

oaed by its members illustrations of the eminent 
faithfulness of their own body, are assumed by them 
to be undoubtedly Christian. Their Church being, 
in their view, the best representative of Christianity, 
Its rules are taken for granted to be Christian rules; 
and thus Marilolatry and penance are reckoned 
Christian by the Roman Catholic, observance of Lent 
and Christmas by the Episcopalian, and infant bap- 
tism and Sunday Sabbatism * . Presbyterian and 
the Orthodox Congregationallist, though not one of 
these observances finds any warrant in the New 
Testament. Nevertheless, if all the churches in the 
world should unite for that purpose, they could not 
manufacture a Christian duty beyond the warranty 
of that book. 

Looking, now, at positive New Testament evidence 
in regard to Sabbatiam, the attitude of Jesus towards 
itis the first thing to be considered. The ground 
taken by him upon this subject was such that he was 
B atized by devout Jews as a Sabbath-breaker. 

man, they sald, cannot be of God, because he 
keepeth not the Sabbath day.“ He acce an in- 
vitatlon to a fenst on that day. Hej ed his dis- 
ciples in travelling and laboring on that dar. And, 
in the controversy which he had with the Pharisess 
on that occasion, while they were maintaining the 
binding force of their fourth commandment upon 
him and his disciples, and he was den: It, he un- 
hesita y made the claim that he was of the 
Sabbath”; a phrase which, in that connection, could 
have no other meaning than that he was Lord of it 
to —— it; that he and his disciples were authorized 
to disregard their Sabbath, were freed from the 
obligation of their fourth commandment, and might 
decide (aa he snid in another place) “even of them- 
selves,” what they should do, or N do, on the tov- 


enth day of the week. Jesus commanded, in 
one case, the of a burden on the Sabbath 
day, in direct „not only to the fourth com- 


course have continued to teach and ce it under 
the new religion if mach observance had formed a 
art of the new religion. It is a highly significant 
act, considering Paul's antecedents, that no word of 
injunction to keep either the Sabbath or a Sabbath 
ever dropped from his lips after he became a Christ- 
ian. But we are not left to this negative evidence. 
He plainly teaches, in oiron; dee and multiplied 
forme of expression, that O proselytes 
Judaism are delivered from the Sabbatical obligation, 
as from all other distinctively Jewish obligations. 
Observance of days, to the Jew who became a Christ- 
ian, was utterly abolished. To all such, as soon as 
they recelyed the doctrine taught by Jesus, Paul 
proclaimed thelr entire freedom from all Sabbatical 
ordinances. Hear him:— 
being dead in your eins, and the uncir- 
cumcision of your flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all trespasses ; BLOT- 
STAs AQAA DA. AAD Waa DIDENT Se MA tall Wk 
was un, w. was con to us, an 
it out of the way, malling it to his cross; LET NO 
MAN THEREFORE JUDGE YOU in meat or in drink, 
OB IN BESPEOT OF A HOLY DAY, OB OF THE BAB- 
BATH DAY8; which are A SHADOW of things to come; 
but the Bovy ts of Christ.“ Col. ii., 18-17. 
jesse were at that ume many 22 
„ persons disposed to rate the o 
with the new, instead of t decisively to the 
latter as preferable. To such, Paul speaks of their 
disposition to sabbatize as a suspicious circumstance; 
as showing à remainder of subjection to the obsolete 
ordinances (beeper elements he calla them, Gal. 
iv., 9), of the Je system. To such he says, 
‘Ye observe days, and months, and times, and years. 
Iam afraid of you, lest I have bestowed MV oa, 
ieee in valn.“ Soy SA. — Still, Pa -Ñ ee 
lor every man, er the 8 system, the t 
10. BRE petere bags of a special day, if he shall 
think it desirable. One man esteemeth one day 
above another; another esteemeth every day alike; 
let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.’ 
Rom. xiy., 5. This passage is eminently noteworthy, 
for two reasons: first, it —— allows to Ohrist- 
ians the observance or non-o! ance of à Sabbath, 


In view of the evidence sbove cited, the ground 
22 and by Paul may be properly called, 
think, anti- Sabbatical. 


p? 


Jows, who were 
Row „of 
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among the pointa to be yielded. The fifteenth chap- 
ter of the k of Acts gives us the 0 ol 
the first Ohristlan Council, which was convened, by 
the anthorities of the Church at Jerusalem, to con- 
sider this very matter. After full and free debate as 
to how many points of Judaic observance were ne- 
coesary” for Gentile Christians, it pleased’ the 
apostles and elders, with the whole Chi „to select 
and prescribe four only, among which Sabbath-keep- 
Ing was not mentioned. 

The first 1 the week“ is a phrase several 
times met with the New Testament; and che use 
of this phrase is so insisted on by Sabbatariana that 
one would naturally expect to find, in connection 
with it, some authority for the pretence that the Sab- 
bath has been ch from the seventh day of 
the week to the first. It fe on the assumption of 
some authority connected with this phrase that 
labor or recreation on Sunday Is stigmatized as ‘‘Sab- 
bath-bresking.’”” Let us look at the record, and see 
what ground there ie for sich assumption. 

We may clear the way for this examination by 
noticing that the first day of the week is never, in 
the New Testament, called the Sabbath. There, as 
in the Old Testament, the word Sabbath always 
means the Saturday-Sabbath of the decalogue, e 
fact that Sabbath,“ In the New Testament, means 
a different day from the first day of the week,“ is 
clearly shown in Matt. xxviii., 1, which says, “In 
the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn towards 
the day of the week, came Mary ene, etc. 

he cases in the New Testament where “the first 
day of the week“ is mentioned in connection with an 
assembly of people, & coming together of numbers, 
(whether for food, worship, preaching, or anything 
ane are just two; two, and no more. They are the 


“Then the same day at evening, being the first 
day of the week, when the doors were shut where 
the disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, 
camo Josns," eto.—John xx., 10, 

“And upon the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them (ready to depart on the morrow), and con- 
tinned his speech until midnight.“ Acts Ex., J. 

T Here sre two 2 2 1. The disciples Lo 

esus met together as y and secretly as possible 
on a Sunda — ia Jerusalem, two days after 
their dispersion in uence of the xion of 
their Master. 2. A considerable time after this, the 
Christians in Troas,in Asia Minor, came together 
on a Sunday evening to break bread, and to hear an 
exhortation from Paul, who was going away the next 
morning. 

From just theses two little facta, the mention in the 
Christian recorda of Sunday evening as the time 
when two mestings were held, the following un- 
authorized assumptions are made: 

That all Ohristians, everywhere, are to hold meet- 
ings every Sunday. 

hat they are not merely to copy these Incidental 
instances of what the early disciples did, by meeting 
on Sunday evening, but to devote the whole of every 
Sunday to rest and worship. 

That these things are God's command, instead of 
merely somebody's hasty inference from insufficient 
premises. i 

And that God intended, by the mention that these 
two m of early disciples, in different cities 
and at different times, took place on Sunday evening. 
to have it understood that a Sunday Sabbath was 
thenceforth to be binding upon all Christians, in 
place of the obsolete Saturday-Sabbath of the Jews. 

Is it not absurd to attempt to manufacture a 
“Christian Sabbath” out of these two evenings of 
‘the ‘first day of the week”? But they do it because 
here is nothing alse in the New Testament to make 
a Sabbath of, while yet a Sabbath seems essential to 
tho successful working of their theological system. 

Let it be further noted that, even on the unproved 
B tion that these two meetings were 
held for worship, there is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that the disciples went to them after epending 
the daylight hours in thelr bread-earning 
oeocupations. The pretence of a Sabbatical day pre- 
ceding these evening assemblages fa destitute alike of 
evidence and probability. 

The phrase the Lord's day’’—often applied to 
Sunday, the first day of the week, by people who 

wish to have {t thought thet God requires some 
special observances of that day—occure just once, and 
no mors, in the Now Testament. The author of the 
book of Revelation“ e i., 10), “I was in the 
5 time, or what day 


acraped er from 
the New Testament ia support of SundaySabbatism, 
that the advocates of that theory resort, in despair, 
toa text In Genèsis to help them. This is it: On 
the seventh day God ended his werk whieh he had 
mado; and he rested on the seventh frém all his 
work which he had made. And Ged blessed the 


seventh day and sanctified it, because that In it he 
= from all his work which God created and 
6. 

The sufficient answer to any sabbatical claim 
founded on this passage is, that a statement which 
neither directs any man to do, or not to do, anythin 
whatever, cannot possibly be admitted as a hei — 
for a specific duty bin on all men in all ages. 
No priestly im in the world was ever greater 
than the citation of this passage as requiring that 
our Sunday be sacredly observed as a Sabbath. 

The doctrine of complete identification of the Sab- 
bath with Sunday seems to have been first formally 
set forth by Rev. Dr, Bound (A. D. 1595), a divine 
of great authority among the Puritans in England. 
From him it was adopted into the Confession and 
Catechism of the famous Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, thus becoming a tenet of the 
English and Scotch Presbyterians. From them it 
came to this country with the Boston Puritans and 
the Plymouth Pilgrims, and strict regulations for its 
enforcement were incorporated with the first laws of 
Massachusetts, Portions of these Sunday laws 
(laws founded on the utterly mistaken notion that 
they enforce a rule of Scripture) are still on oar 
statute-books, and still exercise considerable control 
over the community. False as their basis is, their 
persion is in part salutary, since it interferes with 

e disposition of some persons to carry on the or- 
dinary course of labor and business seven days in 
the week withont Intermission. On the other hand, 
these laws have always obstructed measures highly 
useful to the whole community, such as the o 
of public libraries, reading-rooms, museums, an 
galleries of art, and the running of streetcars and 
railroad trains on Sunday; snd they have been suc- 
cessfully 1 to, not only to prevent public 
benefits of this sort, but to punish a quiet citizen for 
training a vine against his own door-post on Sunday 
morning. 

Sunday-Sabbatlem, even to this extent, is incul- 
cated by the great Protestant sects which call them- 
selves “evangelical” all through this country, and 
the ministers of most of them not only assume a 
divine ordination of it as unquestionable, but seri- 
ously present, aa scriptural] proof of that doctrine, 
auch statements as haye been answered in thia paper. 
The English Church, however, does not inculcate 
this view of sabbatical observance among her author- 
ized formularies, and no auch doctrine or practice Is 
known on the continent of Europe. 

To sam up: I have tried briefly to show— 

That the sabbatical observance enjoined in the 
fourth commandment of the decalogae and in many 
au nent portions of the Old Testament was in- 
tended for Jews, and for no other nation or people 
and that {ts requisition was rest on Saturday and 
labor on Sunday: 

That, if any Christians think this fourth command- 
ment binding on them, they also should rest from 
labor and business on Saturday, and should work on 
Sunday and the remaining days of the week, alnce 
that commandment cannot possibly be obeyed In any 
other manner: > 

That, aince the Christian Scriptures neither enjoin 
Sabbath-keeping nor forbid Sabbath-breaking, nor 
specify any day for particular observance of any sort; 
and since Paul by elaborate ent, and Jesus 
both by word and deed claimed immunity for Christ- 
lans m fourth commandment Sabbatiem; and 
since the phrases which have been quoted from the 
New Testament as establishing a change of the 
day“ are found, on examination, to have no such 
force or meaning, the phrase ‘Ohristian Sabbath” 
must be held unjustifiable, and the thing intended 
by it as non-existent: and, finally: 

That, since the view of sabbatical obligation 
brought to this country by the Eoston Puritans and 
the Plymouth Pilgrims, and now taught by various 
sectarian bodies here and in Great Britain, can be 
clearly traced to its origin in the sixteenth century in 
— dy Dr. Nicholas Bound, and to the Weatmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines as the chief instruments of 
its propagation, we need feel no hesitation In treat- 
ing it like other exploded errors, and in holding the 
very different ground maintained by Jesus and Paul 
in the New Testament. 

Let it be noted that the . 
by no means impugas, or le designed to Interfere 
wooplos br whist tha ondiuaty course of beet ering 

which the ordinaty course o — 
— business is discontinued one day in seven. 
Best and recreation to that extent are clearly bene- 
ficial to men’s bodies, minds, and souls; and since 
Sunday ie already used for those p ses, as well as 
for aseomblagea for religious tne on and worship 
it is far better to retain, than to change, our habit of 
devoting that day to them. Only let the trne 
grounde of such observance be understood, and let 
not sectariane impose their Church rules upon the 
community under the pretence that they are laws of 


At the close of Mr. Whipple’s essay, which was 
er peed to with the closest attention, Mr. Higginson 
vald — 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Mr. Potter has told us. 
with the worde of Mr. Whipple, what the point of 
view was in which the ancient Jowa regarded Sun- 
day. It will now be a matter of ae interest, as I 
am sure, to hear in what point of view the modern 
Jews, by the grace of sanctification and enlighten- 
ment, regard it; and I have great pleasure in being 
able to Introduce to you an eminent gentleman from 
ameng their number, Rabbi Lasker, of one of the 
Boston Jewish congregations, to address you next. 

Rabbi Lasker was recelved with applause. He 


sald :— 
ADDRESS OF RABBI LASKER. 
Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: I have been invited to 
address you: thie morning on the subject, How 


should Sunday be kept?“ Asa Jewish minister, in 
harmony with the teac of Judaism, I must sa; 
that the Sabbath day is a day of reat and of sanctifi- 
cation; a day of joy, and of recreation, and elevation 
of the mind; a day on which the whole human family 
shall be united in love, peace, union, and harmony, 
and to remove from their hearts all the cares, and the 
sorrows, and troubles, and anxieties of worldly 
affairs, One of the oldest maxims in Judaism, pro- 
nounced by our rabbis many centuries ago is, I will 
give it in Hebrew: ‘‘Chasside naummoth yesh lohem 
chelek, laolom nabak.“ »The good, righteous, and 
best of all nations, of whatever dominion or sect t. 
may be, have a portion in eternal life; hence will 
enter the kingdom of heaven.“ This dominant 
idea belongs to Judaism, and hence Judalsm leaves 
every man to belfeye what his reason telle him to be 
true, to worship as his own mind and his own con- 
scienca may dictate, and to observe the Sabbath day 
acco to his own ideas, and customs, and usages. 
This principle is in strict harmony with the blessed 
idea of civil and religious liberty. This idea has 
been adopted by the fathers of onr glorious republic, 
and proclaimed at the oprni of the grandest scene 
ever presented to view in the world’s history—the 
Declaration of Independence,—where it is said: “All 
men are born free.“ They are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the — 4 of happiness,” 
Thia idea distinguishes our glorious country over all 
other countries, It is the true democracy in religion. 
It la the length and breadth of our freedom, for w. 

we contended. It is a matter of justice to all ite 
bodies, and to every individual soul, to see the truth 
2 tae and to worship according to his own ideas 
0 t. 

As a Jewish minister, from a Jewish stand-point, 
Lam compelled to ask the question, Which Ja the true 
8 of rest? Ip it the seventh day, the Sabbath, the 
Sabbath of the Bible, which Moses ordained and 


exhaustively treated in the 
by Mr. Charles K. Whipple, and read before you so 
mestey by the Rev. Dr. Potter, f 
not add anything to it; but permit me, ladies an 

aye to cast a short glance upon the history of 

e Sabbath, 

It is generally admitted that the book of Genesis ia 
the most ancient record of the human family, 
more ancient than all other known books, It re- 
counts all the events which transpired from Abraham 
up to Joseph; and whenever t may have been 
written, or whoever was the author of that book, It is 
certain that it was the Bible of the Hebrews before 
‘Moses ever said a word that it was the Bible of the 
Teraclites in Egypt. As far as man’s memory runs 
back into the remote antiquities and to the dim out- 
lines of the origin of tradition and myths, so far back 
the seventh-day Sabbath is to be found, an existing 
institution. e find therein frequent allusion to the 
hebdomadal division of time. o number seven“ 
ls always sure to ayer to us the idea of perfection 
and completion, The fact is related there that God 
created and finished hie work in six days, and rested 
on the seventh. Noah was warned of the approach 
of the deluge seven days previously; on the seventh 
month the ark rested on Mount Aarat; Jacob 
mourned seven days for his beloved Rachel, and so 
did Joseph for Jacob, —also he served seven years 
each for his wives; Pharaoh’s dream was interpreted 
by Joseph to denote seven years of famine and seven 
years of plenty. We have all slong cases of the Airin 
bolic number “‘seven.’’ The aymbolic meaning of it 
is in the hebdomadal division of time and the ħoll- 
ness of the seventh day. Now it is also a fact that 
the Israelites in Egypt must have known of the Sab- 
bath, and perbaps observed this day whenever they 
had an opportunity to do it, whenever they were not 

revented by external labors. This is obvious, as it 
already been stated to you in Mr. Whipple's 
essay. It is obvious in the decalogue, in which the 
fourth commandment, the Sabbath commandment, 
begins with the word Sachor,“ in Hebrey—“ re- 
member,” 

Now only that which exists, that which ls known, 
can be remembered: otherwise not. Hence the Sab- 
bath day was already in existence before the deca- 
logue was given, and the reason why the Sabbath 
shall be celebrated is stated In the twenty-first chap- 
ter of Exodus, I think it is, or the twentieth: “God 
made heaven and earth in six days, and rested on the 
seventh.” It is also stated there: “Between me,” 
that is, God, and the children of Israel it shall be 
an everlasting sign.’’ It peed not be proved that the 
Israelites always observed the exact Sabbath day. 
But it never 2 —— from the historical record 
since Moses; the histories of Jeremiah and Josephus, 
the authors of the New Testament, and many 
writers, mention the same identical Sabbath day, 
which reached back into traditions, and myths, an 
through all this chilly twilight of human affairs. It 
ie also a known fact that Christians and Moham- 
medans selected another than the seventh-day Sab- 
‘bath, in order not to be identified with Jews; hence 
not for the motive of the divine revelation or of phil- 
ovophical intelligence. Those who believe in a rev- 
elation of Providence in history must stand still be- 
fore this venerable monument of this people, and 
must gay to themselves: It must be the wil of God 
that this should be the Sabbath.“ If it la not so, 
why has this day been retafned distinct, from the 
beginning, forever? How comes it that the proph- 
ecy concerning that Sabbath day— Between me and 
the children of Israel it shall be a sign forever’—le 
so fully, and cbmpletely, and continually fulfilled to 
this very day? Here we Jews stand thirty-four hun- 
dred years Tater in history, and the same Sabbath 
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day, with the same name in all modern languages, la 
stili the sign between God and Israel, still the sign 
and the symbol of God’s covenant with Israel, No 
holy day in the world’s history has so well kept its 
— as this Sabbath has, 

Therefore it appears ridiculous, when the Israelite 
le asked to make Sunday hie Sabbath. You might 
just as well try to make, or attempt to do away with, 
this earth which God has made to be, as to do awa: 
with the Sabbath which Providence ordained an 
established to be; as little as the Hebrew language 
can be forgotten, being the language of the Bible, 
just as little can the Sabbath day be changed. Error 
will be overcome, and the inte t American will 
observe that the Sabbath of Jehovah is not Ma- 
Sunday, The 


spects bis Seb 

` thaix Sabbath , the d l 
n person should not on 3 on his day ot 
rent, on Hl Sabbath day—be it day or any ó er 
day: that! te immaterial te us, — but be bhoid 
alen .ebverve ali tho, ordinances, of morality, af hu- 
manity, of virtos, of justice, and of religion. But on 
the question whether the State ges the consti- 
tational’ power to enforce religions observances, I 
part vompany with our very zealous, bat, i shouid 
ur, minis Freuda, om my ye 2 — 
Q e power of persuasion, not the power to en- 
fates relizicus observances, The Constitution of the 
United States secures to every person, be he Christ- 
jan or Pagan, or Jew or Mehammodan, the free exer- 
cise. of his rights and conscience. It distinctly de- 
clares, every man may worship his God 1 to 
the dictates of hia conscience; and with such funda- 
mental law, how can the legislature declare that 
every , bø he Christian, or Infidel, or Jew, 
shall observe the Sunday-Sabbath? Is it the legit- 
imate province of the legislature to decide what re- 
ligion fs true or false? Our government la a civil, 
and not a religious, institution. 

Bat there le another question I want to peak upon 
mont especially today. Iam yet quite a in 
this city, only a year not quite two weeks; yet I find, 
to my great consternation and astonishment, that in 
this free and enlightened State of. Massachmeectts, 


at, sir; are: ind 
ed to disregard their own Sabbath day, the 
venth day of the Bible; they are kept away from 
the obéervance of thelr religions duties, I refer to 
the Saturday morning sessions in our public schools, 
Whatever the motives of the School Board may be in 
upholding thia ession, I do not know, neither do I 
comprehend, why it Is maintained, since I know not 
what advantage there ie in a school session on Sèt- 
urday. From: twenty years’ experience as a echool- 
man, I positively know that five days in the week are 
sufficient for any child, even the strongest, to attend 
echool, Long school hours on six days in the week 
are certainly detrimental to the health and intellect- 
ual welfare of the child; itis too great a strain on 
their little brains; It impairs their intellect and their 
minds, Yat, in spite of many remonstrances, and 
petitions, and prayers, and complaints, by Christians 
as well as Jews, I understand the Schoo! Board does 
not countenance these petitions, and does not right 
the wrongs inflicted on more than forty thousand 
children here in this city alone in the public schools, 
among which are at least between two and three 
thousand children of the Jewish persuasion, I have 
been told that some masters teachers are very 
kind and lenient, and have easily granted excuses; 
but in most cases, I have been informed by members 
of my own conpregaston they are compelled, not only 
to attend’ schoo), but aled to write, fer instance,—the 


33 to 4 other coe Sg ae rig 
n direc tradiction © requirem: uds- |: 
lem. Y tt there should bp ioaad à d bold 


— refuse to do it, why, other children sre 
brought forth by the ¢eacher who are not so 
hayo, not bern t up in the regni ane of, 
their religion, and ſhe teacher says, boy or 
that girl dove It; why can’t you do it?’ The con- 
wéquence ls the yielding of the child to its tavimaster. 
The children have to there om Saturday, and b 
ox halivpast ten iu the morning, too Ime 
to go to their house of worship, or else they will be 
punished; they will lose thelz good marks of merit, 
their standing in school, or they are put back 
into lower classes. 

The Israejites, from time immemorial, have always 
taken a great interest in education and enlighten- 
ment; and, indeed, the pride of knowledge, wisdom, 
and intalligence has been the greatest pride and glory 
of Israel, Even the posrest amo: the poor spent 
his last mite for the instruction of his child, ‘‘Rdaca- 
tion, humanity, enlightenment’’—these are the m 
terious echoes from Tarael’s history, which salve the 
problem of ita marvellous presarvation ; “education, 

umanity, enllghtenment —these are the three 
watch-words of our „ and shall be the watch- 
words. Now what are the Jewish ts to do here? 
If they send their children to school on Saturday, they 
never, or very seldom, havé the opportunity to attend 
worship, to elevate their hearts heavenwatd, or listen 
to the law and word of God explained by thair min- 
ister, and mingle their prayers of adoration to the 
God of their fathers; and théy can’t send thelr chil- 


dren to the house of God, sa thelrrellgion requires,’ 


for they lose their standing is school, are pat back in 


lower lasses, perhaps,—which ls standing in the way 
of their promotion, But, indeed, this education, the 
intellectual welfare of their children, iu just as sacred 


to them as their spiritual welfare. ey want to 
bring them up to be a pride and ornament to society, 
to be good and loyal citizens to their country, and a 
blessing to humanity. As I was told by the princi- 
pal of the Brimmer School last week, the Jewish 
children are counted amongst the brightest, the moat 
accomplished in deportment and in scholarship, the 
first of their classes. 

Now, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, do you not 
call this a spiritual oppression in the strictest sense 
of the word? Where is our religious liberty? 
Where Is the privilege of worshipping God accordin 
to the dictates of our conscience f 


and allaro- 
tmaants of this world? No, I don't think they will; 
for they are in the midst of wicked company, whose 
life is full of violence, who have no Sabbath day, and 
10 rest, and hence no self-culture, no self-refinement. 
Bat as a reason for the nom-abollahment of the 
Saturday morning session, it was declared to me last 
week by a gentlemen: “Should the Jews insist on 
having the Saturday morning session discontinued, 
the Catholics will also come and demand the release 
of their children on their holidays.” Now I have 
great respect for this denomination, and I sympathize 
also with their demand. I think that the school- 
master is not the absolute lord and master of the 
child, and I claim that every parent haa the righ 
whenever he wants, to take his child out of schoo 
to observe a holida; ordained by his res ve 
religion, But what have the Catholic holidays to 
do with our Saturday? I do not know whether 
any of the Catholic holidays ever fall on a Saturday; 
boaldes, has not the Je religion also holidays 
and festivals during. the year, 45 celebrate and pre- 
serve, which indeed the children are required to 
solemnize? Again, are not Jewish children deprived 
of the benefit of their education and i on on 
Christmas and Now Year, and other daya, belng also 
Protestant holidays? In the name of reason, in the 
name of banan vere, and enlightenment, in 
the name of > rotest against such spiritual 
“s I „not only the discontinuance 
of the Saturday m session for the sake af sec- 
tarian purposes,—more, I demand it in the name of 
forty thousand children attending the schools here 
in this city; I demand it for the sake of their health, 
of thelr spiritual and intellectual welfare; I demand 
it for it ia a necessity for them. And I hope and 
trust, nay, L entreat yon; ladies and gentlemen, to 
ve me your asalstance, that my endeavor shall go 
with a perfect success. We demand it as 
our right, as citizens and as men, Our country, as 
Teaid re, lu a free country, and freedom must be 
based upon justice; justice must be based upon 
equality, which means equal rights, equal privileges, 
and equal duties, I thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for the attention which you have extended to 
my feeble remarks. | Applause. | 
(TO BS COWMMUED NEXT WEEK] 


TWO NANELESS MEN. 


Wa find in the local columns of our exchanges these 
fragments of the history of two men whieh seem to 
un worth repeating, even in the noisy rumors of im- 
pending wars in Europe or of the peturns ef our 
bears ite — a apr 98 

4 0 concerns two 
soure pd perme Eo men, the one a A the 
other a druggist’s clerk. The latter, a lad (Oharjey 
Not, 


owa 
only name given), was à fow weeks ago pre- 
scription clerk in Lippman's drug tere in Savangak. 
a place where any eamer of herolam is likely ta 
Dafora a young fellew, or where glory ef 
d —＋ 4 an z apparently had 
na thought hero! "or ; only * 
scriptions, as it was his . to io Phen "he 
yellow fover broke out, the awner and whole fores of 
— 1 — but the 1 
who 5 tly continued I prescriptions. A 
last the book-kesper fled, and Lippman, by latter, er- 
darad Oharley to close the a eee ia Angi 
ta urging Na at tho same time to como to then. But 
he said, “Samobpdy must pea- 
ple; LI not leave my work,” and went to the other 
drag store, Clay’s, and worked there day and k 
Clay took the fever and died, Charley nursing 
Hia cook took the faver, and s young friend, Symons, 
Oharley nursed them both until they recovered, giv- 
ing out at the same time thousands of 
y: He wrote to his mother, I have not time 
to take my clothes off for weeks.“ After 
was . the fever. His friend, still weak 
from illness, auregd him in his turn, 
twenty times a 2 to his friends in Augusta, Char- 
* fom pf “With ge care will pull through,” 
“Ch -is worse.” The last telegrams were, I 
will stick to him to the last,” “I will not sleep to- 
night.” But he did sleep. The next morning the 
two brave lads ware f together—dead, 8 
About the same ume the terrible explosion of the 
Sable Tron Mills in Pittabargh took and this is 
part of the account given in the y papers: “The 


or evolution. 


assistant engineer was found speechless, bis hand 
grasping the throttle of the engine with such force 
that it required two men to remove him. He t 
have escaped in time to save himself, but his idea 
was that he could avert the catastrophe from the 
workmen by turning off the steam. terror was 
sarin, and no wonder. He died an hour later.“ 
e man whose terror was extreme, and who yet 
stood at his post when he might have escaped, was a 
haro with qualities beside which mere brute courage 
mean. 

Why do we tell the story of these two men of whom 
we are not able to preserve even the names? Simply 
because their chance for a noble death and a 
deed in dying may come to any one of us. In old 
times knights buckled on thelr armor and went ont 
in public to win renown; even the crown of martyr- 
dom was won by the help of the heroic glow of lofty 
excitement, ‘‘a t cloud of witnesses,” tyrants 
paints, and an looking on. Nowadays, men md 
women haye aay monotonons work set befi 
them. It Is plain, hard duty that ls called for, 
feverish he: Wo, balleve that in the puranit 
that duty men are year by year to greater sao- 
rifices; that when life is called for, as in these two 
cases, It is quietly offered, with no thought of fame 
or applause, but almply as a matter of con Posts 


and romancerp sing of Roman courage 

chivalry, but Lenken ike American boys te 
inte the secret of this plain caatterof-fect duty and 
the doing of it. The young knight, keeping N 


praying all night in the lonely chapel in his white 
M. 1 viable Agaro in 
spurs, ways a moat a, en a } 

thelr eyes, E what of this d t clerk A 
who had not time to change his eo, numing 

friend and a poor negro through à loathsome disease, 
hurrying from his bed to the shop to deal out med- 
icines to the plague-stricken eity, and lying down, 
worn out at last, to die? There was no hope of acco- 
lade, ho fame waiting for him in the back room of the 
little drug-shep. He knew his duty and he did it. 
And if it was not after the high old Roman fashion, 
it was after a nobler and a better way, and Death was 
proud to take him.—N, F. Tribune, Get. 21. 3 


IN EARLY times, Satan was as the uglieat 
acamp in creation; and those who have been priv- 
ileged to see an Illustrated book of the fifteenth cent- 
ury will remember how he scems to concentrate in 
himself all the most terrific aud brntal qualities of the 
barbaric imagination. We don't forget the very earll- 
eat ideas as to the divine origin of Satan. He was the 
greatest of the rebel angels,—Lucifer, son ef the 
meming; and he figures grandly in the Book of Job, 
and in ton’s Paradise Indeed, it has been 
said by daring critica that “Milton has done more to 
keep the devil alive than anyother single author.” 
It is certain, however, that Milton a period of 

setin in the conception of Satan. 
But at lepgth with the revival of philosophy and the 
progress of science, the form of the personality, i 
not the character, of Satan began to improve, 
tall either dro off or got worn away by seden 
occupations; horns and cloven hoofs disap A 
and then he sprang forth in Goethe's Faust and 
Bailey’s Festus in the form of a gentleman, with the 
instincts of a ravenous questioner,—in fact, a grand 
seeptic. From this we may infer that Satan for some 
time past has been subject to the lawa of morphology 
Certainly, he was once as yas an 
ape; now he is as handeome as a prince. If this 


process only on long enough, it would be hard 
to foretell w. might become of the ‘grim person 
ality. Happily, there ie little danger of his abolition 


while evil exists. The hold whieh he has got on the 
333 mind is too profound for that.—Glasgow 


Durine A thunder-storm, a gentleman takes a 
hack down the Champs Elysées towards the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. He motides that at every flash 
of lightning his driver plonsly makes the sign of the 
cross, and gays: “I observe that you crosa 1 
you do well.“ “Oh, yea, It le always well where 
there are so many trees; but once we get into the 
streets I don't care a ——." y 
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The Beligion, through 
hich vilized world is now pasaing, but which it ve 
i an if tous in itself and 

oe dane THE INDEE aims 
ire Paganism to 5 
E character of this vast change in le in at 
least its reneing, — and offers an ty for 
discussions on subject which find no g place in 
other papers. 


N. B—No contributor to THE INDEX, editorial 
or r in its E 
Alstingulahed 


NOTICE. 
name not already on ite mall-list, from the present 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 


that they will not neglect to render in this waygome 
grestly-needed assistance to the important cause it 


cation of a handsome periodical called Prometheus. 


philosophical, and scientific works.” The name of 
the editor is not given. Address C. P. Somerby, 
189 Eighth Street, New York. Price, $8.00 a year. 
Nuno pmarras!” Since there is a little embar- 
rasament still in deciding whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans have won the Presidential election, why 
ahould not the people, as a compromise, declare the 
following ticket unanimously elected? We quote 
from the Wabasha County Sentinel, of Lake City, 
Minnesota, in its issus of November 8 :— 
talle, who is known to bes “Liberal” 
pocullar ticket 


on day. We 


publish it as an item of curiosity in its way :— 


INDEPENDENT TICKET. 

Equal human rights for all,—white or black, rich or 
poor, male or female, orthodox or heterodox! Our 
secular national Constitation securing equal political 
— 


For President— Robert G. r of Illinois. 
For Vice-President—Francis Abbot, of Masza- 


chusetts. 

Presidential Electors—S, O. Gale, Frank J. Mead, 
Allen Graves, Sylvester Dickey, and James G. Rich- 
ardson. 


REVELATIONS are still obtainable in the nineteenth 
century, if this story in the Tribune Is credible: 
„Mohammed his ghost ought to be astir when Islam 
is marching to the wars. And he is, for he has ap- 
peared in broad daylight before the eyes of the guar- 
dian of his tomb et Medina. Shaik Ahmed had 
finished hie prayers; it was two o'clock im the aftar- 
moon ; the founder of the faith appeared unte him in 
a vision, and this is what be said: ‘Ahmed Heasain, 


Of that number only seven have 
died in the faith. In consequence of the prevalence 
ef ouch sine as bribery, drunkenness, murder, forg- 
ery, adultery, ètc., and the neglect of fasting during 
Ramazan, God withheld rain. My instructions pre- 
viously given have not been heeded. Kings have not 
ruled justly. They have all become tyrannical. It 
has been revealed to me that my followers do not 
fear the anger of God, though ths Day of Judgment 
is nigh. I prayed for the pardon of my people. It 


beginning of Jammadoosanes and continue to the 
middle of Rujjub,—s month and a half. During the 
prevalence of this dense darkness, Hazrat Immam 
Mehndi, the last of the prophets, will come to earth, 
and Jazrael will also come to take up the Koran. 
Whosoever will freely circulate this my revelation 
will be protected by me in the Day of Judgment. 
Whosoever doubts the revelation is an infidel and 
will go to hell.“ Shalk Ahmed vows that this Ia the 
truth and not a lie; else may his face be blackened 
both in this world and the next.“ 


“RELIGION AND THE 


STATE.” 

Rey. Samuel T. Spear, D. D., of Brooklyn, has 
gathered into a volume of nearly four hundred 
pages, with the above title, a series of able articles 
contributed by him to the New York Independent. 
Especially when considered as the work of a Presby- 
terian clergyman who adopts and defends the secular 
theory of government, it is a very notable addition to 
the literature of thie subject, and cannot fail to do 
immense good among those who will not listen to ar- 
guments for public justicé in matters of religion, if 
offered in any other name than that of Orthodoxy, 
Dr. Spear, believing fully and strictly in the Evangel- 
ical Christian theology, and yet also espousing that 
view of civil government which forbids it to recog- 
niss even general Christianity as the religion of the 
State, undoubtedly represents a considerable minor- 
ity of the Protestant Christian population of this 
country, in their honest endeavor (fruitless as we 
think it ia) to recencile Christianity with the natural 
rights of man,—above all, with entire freedom of 
thonght, democratic principles, and complete relig- 
ious equality before the law. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to determine precisely how large a propor- 
tion of American Protestants are embraced within 
the limits of this Christian seculariam; we do not 
think that it is a large proportion, since, If it were 
large, it would long ago have secured the seculariza- 
tion of the public schools. Nothing stands in the way 
of the exclusion of the Bible and all religious worship 
and Instruction from the schools, except the fixity of 
the great bulk of Protestants in the conviction that 
the Stateis bound publicly te recognize and foster 
what, with complacent absurdity, they designate as 
‘‘ansectarian Christianity.” In the great battle for 
freedom and justice against this stupid, obstinate, 
and dangerous stultification of the first principles on 
which the United States government is grounded, ev- 
ery freathinker should welcome with alacrity and 
cordiality the important aid of these friends within 
the enemy's lines, It was in this spirit that Dr. 
Spear himself was invited last spring to accept nomi- 
nation as ane of the Vice-Presidents of the National 
Liberal League—an invitation which, for reasons not 
stated, was very courteously declined. 

The pages of this well-written and well-printed 
book are rich with felicitous, unambiguous, and com- 
prehensive statements of the secular principle in the 
abstract. A few of these we must quote :— 

“The 8 by which we 
im their pass) ty through r pec ae 
law, should say to the ous sects, to all anti- 
religionista, and indeed to all of citizens, 
ite ground as to the public schools is the ons of abeo- 
lute and impartial ‘neutrality’ with reference to the 
doctrines and tenets of religion, whether drawn from 
the Bible or elsewhere; that the ends for which it ex- 
ists do not include such doctrines and tenets, elther as 


DE. SPEARS 


a means or an end; and that the only in which ft 
can consider Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Rational- 
lots, Infidels, indeed man, and child 


every woman, 

subject to its jurisdiction, is simply that of citizenship, 
wit out any discrimination for roligi The 
public school is not a church, or a synagogue, or a 


there were no God and no futare life for the human 


” 52, 88. 
Wye day amas tie State has the right to tax the 


Jew to pi ty, or to make Infidels 
hap to liqui the account of a religion 
ch they repu! * 75. 


Tripoli, was not designed to 

* or indicate any hostility thereto; but to set 
f the fact, so apparent in the Constitution itself, 
that the Government of the United States was not 
founded upon that religion, and hence did not em- 
body or assert any of Its doctrinee—and hence, again, 
that as a government It had and could have no hos- 
tility to a oe en ee eee of its 
religion. è language cle 6 treaty 
was used for a purpose, amd that purpose was in 
exact correspondence with the fact as contained in 
the Constitution itself. Christianity, thongh the 
prevaicnt religion of the people when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, io umkaownm to it. The Constitu- 
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tion says that it shall be unknown to It as having any 
place in the organic law of the United States, or in 
the legislative powers of Congress. [p. 211.] 

Strong and clear, however, as Dr. Spear is as to 
the general relation of the State to Christianity, he 
is not equally strong and clear as to the special appli- 
cations of the secular principle he advocates eo ably 
in general. He favors the prohibition of the Bible 
in public schools and the abolition of tax-exemption 
for ecclesiastical property; but he fails to see that 
the “American Sabbath’’ legislation, the civil oath, 
the chaplaincy system, the blasphemy laws, the 
Thanksgiving and Fast-day proclamations, are really 
violations of the secular principle—fartive and indi- 
rect and teo often insincare attempts to bolster up 
Christianity by State support and favor. There is in 
the latter part of the book s good deal of special 
pleading—ws cannot use any term but that—to ex- 
plain all these things In harmony with the broad 
principles laid down so admirably im the first part. 
Dr. Spear himself will be very likely before long to 
discover the weakness of his own argumentation 
here; his logical mind cannot long be satisfied with 
auch overstrained reasoning, and we will not forestall 
Ita spontaneous action. We are all the more enconr- 
aged in this expectation by the fact that this very 
book gives evidence of his honest teachablences and 
rapidly increasing thoroughness as he carries forward 
his own task. We refer to the very different ground 
he takes in different passages as to the propriety of 
amending the United States Constitution so as to 
secure the secularization of the State by the national 
organiclaw. This is so momentous a subject that 
we must point out the evident change with regard to 
it wrought in Dr. Spear’s mind, while writing this 
very series of articles, 

Commenting on President Grant’s famous Annual 
Message of last year, Dr. Spear says :— 

“The President is right in his opinion that church 
property should be tared in common with all other 


roperty ; the whole genius and t of the Con- 
tution hare this qgeuten te 8 


respective States.” [p. 20. 
“Whether s Sen, ublie school 
have a 


tem or not is purely and absolutely a State 
—as much so as the question whether it 

prison n and it should be left to the 
sovereign on of every State.” Ip. 21.] 

Dr. Spear was thus, at the writing of his earlier 
articles, in favor of leaving the decision of the church 
taxation and the school questions to the separate 
States exclusively, without settling them as national 
questions at all. At the same time, however, he ad- 
vanced arguments against leaving the school ques- 
tion to be settled by school districts, and not by the 
States, which are just as forcible against leaving this 
question to be settled by the States, and not by the 
nation. He says:— 

“Tf the whole le as re ted in the 
lature cannot 3 of the. subject, aes. 
any prospect that the le in these divisions 
of the State will be able to doso? The plan would 

t animosities and strifes in the school districts, 
es eee eae ae sects over the public 
echools,”’ [p. 40. 

Precisely the same reasoning would lead to the 
conclusion that the nation, and not the States, 
should settle the school question on general princi- 
ples. If the United States are a nation at all, the 
principle of absolutely secular government, now con- 
tained in the Constitation, should be made dominant 
everywhere throughout the nation, as the necessary 
condition of the public peace. Dr. Spear himself, 
enlightened by the signs of the times and the prog- 
ress of the discussion, came te the same conclusion 
before finishing his series of articles, Pointing out 
the defect of the Constitution In omitting to guaran- 
tes secular (as well as “republican’’) governmeht In 
the several States, he says :— 

We do not know what shape the school question 
will finally take, or to what collisions It may lead. 
What we do know is that our National Constitution, 
except as against encroachments by the General Gov- 
ernment, does mot stand over the religious lib- 
erties of eer. +++ Would it not, then, be wise 
so to amend the Constitution that this great question 
n in all its phases and applications” 
[amd these ly include the ch taxation 

uestion] “shall be settled by the fundamental law of 

e land, and so settled that the whole people, as one 
political „shall be charged with the 
tion of s liberty? Would it not be wise to make 
religieus liberty in every State a national Iden 
There is nothing in it to make it a local idea, or ro- 

that it should be remitted to the exclusive ju- 
ction of the States. [p. 283. 

This ls a complete reversal of the position of the 
first part of the book; and it is a change greatly for 
the better. It isacause of great satisfaction to see 
so candid and logical a mind as that of Dr. Spear 
thus brought te plant itself on the ground publicly 
held and advocated by Tax Inpex ever since Jaa- 
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uary 1, 1874; and the fact that he is a Presbyterian 
clergyman only increases this satisfaction. So com- 
pletely has he abandoned his earlier position that he 
now even proposes [p. 284] a form of Constitutional 
Amendment to carry out the ides of the last-quoted 
extract. It would not, however, be completely efil- 
cacious, since it would not affect the questions of 
church taxation, Sabbath legislation, and various 
others indicated in the Demand of Liberalism.” 
It is only fair to suppose that the same progressive- 
neas exemplified by this book itself will yet lead Dr. 
Spear to take the more advanced and consistent 
ground of these “Demands,” and to acospt, as a sub- 
stitute for his own fragmentary and imperfect amend- 
ment, one at least as thorongh-going as the Rollg- 
lous Freedom Amendment.“ There is no stopping 
short of that, logically. The nation must eventually 
adopt it, or drift back to the theory of a Christian 
government.“ Every logical thinker who under- 
standingly accepts the general principles laid down 
by Dr. Spear will be compelled by logic itself to take 
at last the uncompromisingly radical ground of THE 
Impex on this question; and Dr. Spear will, we 
hope, yet carry ont his own brave and just thought 
to that very conclusion. Meanwhile we most heart- 
ily recommend his book to our readers as a very able, 
very sincere, and very useful treatises on State Secu- 
larization, which ought to be in the hands of every 
reflective citizen from Maine to Texas and Oalifornis, 


WAS IT USELESS) 


Bome persons who have criticised the Convention 
recently held in Boston on the Sunday Observance 
question, appear to think that it was a very useless 
and silly affair, ‘‘Why attack,” they say, “a linger- 
ing superstition like that of Sabbatarianism, which 
has so nearly lost its power and is growing weaker 
every day? To be sure, there are Sunday laws on 
the statute books, but they are practically dead, and 
people have In reality all the liberty on that day that 
they desire,” 

Such is the argument we are hearing in certain 
quarters. Of course it is not the argument of those 
who believe in the old kind of Sunday observance, 
but of professed liberals, who seem to think that 
things somehow move of themselves tewards social 
and religious reform without anybody moving them. 
That there has been a great change in public opinion 
in this country during the last century on the ques- 
tion of keeping Sunday—a change due te general 
enlightenment and progress In religious views—is be- 
yond question. But somebody has bean all the tims 
moving, and speaking, and writing, and reading, and 
thinking, or this general enlightenment and prog- 
ress would not have come. Was any reform ever 
effected in human affairs without somebody being 
interested enough In it to work for it? Moreover, to 
call Sabbatarianism in this country a feeble super- 
atition, to speak of its power as a thing of the past 
and practically dead, is at the least a very audacious 
atatement, in view of the fact that lees than six 
months ago it was strong enough to shut the Centen- 
nial Exhibition on Sundays, in opposition to the 
whole secularism of the country and s large portion 
of the Christian Church and the petition of nearly 
seventy thousand working-men, all legal voters, in 
the city of Philadelphia alone. Look, too, at the 
matter of libraries, museum, etc. The number of 
Libraries, museums, art-galleries, reading-rooms, pub- 
lic or private, in all the country, that are open on 
Sundays as freely as on other days, cam be counted, 
I wappoee, om one’s fingers. It is only afew years, 
and after a long contest with ecclesiastical Sabba- 
tarlanlam, that the Boston Public Library has n 
opened on Sunday; and it ie mot yet fully open. 
Excepting that and the library at Worcester, are 
there any other public libraries in New England yet 
open on Sundays? Perhaps there are; but it cer- 
tainly is mot yet the general practice, nor one that in 
to be effected without considerable struggie with the 
old Sabbatarianism. 

The Sunday laws, too, ars not so dead as it is the 
fashion to allege them to be. They are very living 
and very potent, whenever bigotry, or malice, or re- 
gard for self-intereat chooses to move for their en- 
forcement. And this is not so infrequent as we are 
apt to think, The newspapers in one part of the 
country or another are pretty constantly reporting 
prosecutions for violations of Sunday jaws, but they 
slip from the memory, and, because we do not seo 
them in the aggregate, donot make the impression 
they should. It is only a few weeks ago that the 
Boston newspapers reported the case of a man who 
had been severely injured by an accident te a Sunday 
train in which be was travelling, on (I think) the 


Boston and Maine Railroad. The responsibility of 
the corporation for the accident was fully proved. 
But because the man could not show that he was 
travelling from ‘‘necesalty or charity’’—the only rea- 
sons for which our Massachusetts lawes allow travel- 
ling on Sunday—he lost his case and did not get the 
sum for damages which by justice he should have re- 
ceived, and which for the same accident on the road 
on any other day he would have received. Mr, 
Pratt, at the Convention, mentioned a similar case, 
where a poor woman had met with a disabling injury 
on account of a defective highway, It was on Bun- 
day; and though she was going to procure medicine 
for her sick child, the court held that this was not & 
work of “necessity or charity” in the meaning of the 
law, and that therefore she was not entitled to dam- 
ages. This case went by appeal to the Massachu- 
aetta Supreme Court, which sent it back to the lower 
court, with the opinion that it was a case which 
might go to a jury with instructions to consider 
whether the erraad on which the woman waa going 
might not be regarded as a “work of charity,” And 
s0, after the anxiety and expense of three trials, this 
nesdy working-woman may possibly get remuner- 
ation. But, surely, it is not a useless object, nor one 
unworthy of earnest and philanthropic men, to try to 
do something to make such hardships and injustices 
as these impossible in an enlightened Common- 
wealth. 

Or, again, even If it could be admitted that Sabba- 
tarlanlam is dead, and that Sunday is practically a 
day ef liberty, it la certainly a very important ques- 
tion, What is the best use that can be made of the 
day? Here is a seventh portion of our lifetime, 
rescued, It is claimed, from the power of superstition, 
and fres by custom from the ordinary wearing toll of 
the other days. Now, how shall we use it for the 
best welfare of society? No one will venture to say 
that all the good the day is capable of la now got out 
of {tin Christendom. And if the day has really be- 
come a free day, then all the more pressing is the 
question, By what methods and measures can it be 
made most helpful, especially among the classes that 
most need ite opportunities, towards lifting men and 
women to s higher plane of living? And this was 
the question in which the discussions of the recent 
Boston Convention culminated. In my view, the 
Episcopal Congress, in seesion at the same time and 
three days more, discussed no question of greater 
practical moment, nor has any more important ques- 
tion bean discussed by any religious body during the 
last year, How any earnest and humane man can 
dismiss it with indifference or with a aneer, passes 
my comprehension. W. J. P. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSIONS IN PUBLIO 
SCHOOLS. 

At the Free Religions Association Convention on 
November 15, Rabbi Lasker made some remarks In 
regard to a feature of the public school system which 
were very earnest amd very sincere, but which 
seemed to me to show a misapprehension of the re- 
lation of our secular school system to religious 
faiths and practices. As this question was not really 
appropriate to the discussion ef the convention, it 
was well to pass it over in silence; but it seems to 
me a good text for a few remarks here, 

Rabbi Lasker thought it a grievous wrong to have 
the public schools in session on Saturdsy morning. 
He based his objections on two grounds: first, that 
five days in the week of school attendance are better 
than six for the physical and intellectual welfare of 
the scholars; sed, pecomdly, that a considerable 
number of Jewish children (about two thousand, he 
estimated) in Boston are thus hindered from keeping 
the Sabbath according to the rules of their Church. 

These grounds are so entirely different, that we 
must consider them soparately. The first offera a 
sufficient reason for giving up the Saturday morning 
session, if the school committees are convinced of 
its reasonableness; and in fact a very large propor- 
tion of the schools of the Commonwealth, both pub- 
lic and private, are now conducted upon this plan. 
Even some of the higher grades of the public schools 
in Boston have no session on Saturday morning. 
Without going into a full discussion of the merits of 
this question, I would say that my own conclusion 
is that, for the advanced schools of older children 
and for the welfare of teachers, the five days school 
plan is a good ome; but that, for young children, the 
alx daya seesion, with two half holidays on Wednes- 
day and Saturday, is better. 

The other reason given is very different, and this 
question must be asked: Is the State, as represented 
by School Beards, bound to ask what are the religious 


practices of the pupils, and how must the school 
hours be arranged to suit them? It seems to me this 
is a thing wrong in theory and impossible in practica. 
The State bas nothing whatever to do with the re- 
ligious tenets of the pupils. It should know neither 
Greek nor Jew, Christian nor Mohammedan, Catho- 
lic nor Protestant. It would be involved in an end- 
less discussion, if its rules must be conformed to tha 
conscientious belief of its pupils. The Catholic and 
Epiecopalian would demand exemption from school 
duties in Lent; the Congregationalist during re- 
vivals; the Mohammedans every Friday; and per- 
haps the Unitarians and Radicals on Anniversary 
weok,—with the same reason that the Jews do on 
Saturday. If the School Board decides that two days 
of the week shall be without school sessions, it 
would be an excellent reason for selecting a day to 
be thus exempt that it sulted the convenience of a 
majority or any large part of the pupils, whether for 
the purpose of going to the synagogue, the prayer- 
meeting or the dancing-school, ths gymnasium or 
the theatre. F 

But another point was made by Rabbi Lasker: 
namely, that the parent had a right to keep his child 
from echool ln order to fulfil what he conceived to 
be a religious duty. Here he and the Catholic are 
right, This right of the parent is paramount to the 
claims of the school, not only when religious duty, 
but when considerations of health or the child’s wel- 
fare demand its exercise, But the child must take 
the consequences. The pupil who is absent from 
school by reason of ill-health loses rank in conse- 
quence; It ls inevitable, and is not a punishment for 
staying away, but a consequence of the fact. So 
the child who stays away st the command of his 
parent loses so much study and instruction, and 
must lose rank, 

On Rabb! Lasker's plan, supposing the Saturday 
morning school to be an advantage, all the other 


thousands of children in Boston must lose that ad- - 


vantage for the accommodation of the two thousand 
Jows; and this is certainly as unjust to those whe 
prize education as he claims the present arrangement 
to be to those who prize the Jewish Sabbath. If the 
child is arbitrarily deprived of rank as a punishment 
because he attends church or synagogue, that is per- 
secution; but if he falls behind in his class because 
the other pupils study one-sixth more than he does, 
or if, the school authorities having decided that s 
certain number of absences per year are incompati- 
ble with good discipline, he is abeent that number of 
times and so loses rank, he must simply choose be- 
tween what he concelves to be the relative value of 
church and school privileges. It is very rarely that 
adherence to consclence does not cost something. 

I wish to say that I have felt interested to answer 
these criticisms of Rabbi Lasker, because I think 
they were made In misunderstanding of the poaliion 
of the schools on this point, and not In ill-will; and 
because I can bear most cordial testimony to the for- 
bearance of the Jews in stirring up such questions, 
which the attitude of certain Christian secta gives 
them fair occasion to do, to the injury of the school 
system; and because I believe that there is no por- 
tion of our community more liberal, progressive, and 
philanthropic, and more simcerely interested in gen- 
eral education, than the cultivated and intelligent 
Jows whom it has been my good fortune to know. 

I think we may confidently count upon them as 
valuable allies in the great movements of Free Relig- 
lom and Secular education. E. D. c. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY B, ©, 


Political affairs in South Oarolina which excited 
go much attention and con to the elec- 


N elected according to the reports 
of the County Canvassers. While certain pointe with 
reference to the Board were in debate before the Su- 


icious appearance of sharp practice. 
e election of the 
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ves of the exeluded counties altars the 
tical character of the Legislature, so that instead 

of a Democratic it would bave a Republican majority. 
The Supreme Court immediately ordered the arrest 
of all members of the Board, and, as we write, they 
ure now in jail, subject to the order of the Court 
which has fined them $1500 each for con t. The 
Court has also directed Its clerk to issue certificates of 
election to the Representatives of the rejected coun- 
ties. The Board justifies its action on the gouad 
that the ten daya to which its proceedings are ted 
by law were about to expire, and it was obliged there- 
fore to finish Ita labors without waiting for the action 
of the Supreme Court. the authority of which, more- 
over, it denies. Thie lature meets this week, 
but whether it will be Republican or Democratic, 
whother it will declare Chamberlain or ton to 
be elected Governor, or whether it will split in two 
and the adherents of each endeavor to establish an 
ndent Legisintare, are matters with regard to 
hice we — to know more Dna reak, Sn a 

arty papers of course are very in ppbo 

the rA aA of the Board upon one hand or the Court 
upon the other. We do not know which iè legally 
right, ee Chambertain can afford tw 
elected in - manner, Hampton certaiply cam 
well afford to be defeated. s 


The condition of thé canvass in Louislandis more 
Geplorable, if possible; than in South Chrolina, and 
n this polnt we ahall speak a few plain words at 
risk Qi 2 the ire of party zealots. phe 
Louisiana Returning Board id a 9 rotten 
concern. Nee Its doing 
were thoroughly inqu into and reported upem by 
euch prominent ublicans aş. Mr. „ Mr. 
W. W. Phelps, Mr. G. F. Hoar, and others. They 
were unanimods in condemnation of Ita proceedings, 
and unbesitatingly declared it guilty of fraud. This 
Board has no. Supreme Court to wage war against it. 
With regard to the result of all elections, it is admit- 
ted to be the a authority in the State, Its pro- 
ceedings are judicial as well as clerical, and from {te 
decisions there le ne appeal. It is at presént com- 
of three . refused te 
vacances, —one member being white and two 
members black, and is now counting the votes of the 
various parishes; taking ap, first, those parishes in 
which there ie no dispute with regard to the number 
- of votes cast or the, fairness of mathod with which 
the balloting: was conducted. , Last Friday m l 
It had finished the count of thirteén parished, ait- 
usted in various portions of thé State. The Spring- 
field Repub which advocated: the election of, 
oa and Wheeler, has carefully compared the votes 
of these parishes with the votes of the same e 
in 15 and Sudi 91 the ratio of — — io ala 
therein, app to the N ‘parishes 0 
State, would show the vote of the Stats to be cast for 
Tilden by about eight thousand majority. Professor: 
Sumner, of Yale College, who recently returned from 
á visit to New Orleans, states that he conversed with 
members of beth parties while there, arid found that: 
nearly all agreed that the State had voted for. Tilden 
by at least seven thousand ty; but nearly all 
agreed also that the Returning Board would manage 
in some way to give the State to Hayes. Mr. Otten- 
dorfer, editor of the New York Staats Zeitung, a 
Democratic paper, fully agrees with the statement of 
Professor Sumner. Asan that the State, has 


voted for Tilden, it would be a comparatively easy, 


matter, nevertheless, to give it to Hayes by throwing 
out the votes of four or five parishes in which it ts 
claimed Republicans were prevented from voting, by 
violenoe or by some other means. These claims are 
stoutly denied by the Democrats, and both parties 
sapport their statements with any required number 
of affidavits, The counting of votes by the Board is 
witnessed by a committees composed af five Demo- 
crats and five Republicans; and adm! the posi- 


bility that the ultimate decision of the may 


meet the approbation of the entire committee, we do 


not suppose that any one believes this will be the 
cage, bat om he contrary that the finding of the 
Board, whether for Hayes or Tilden, will be received 
by indignant protests and ch 
count by a large part of the people of the ¢onntry. | 


With the possibility before ua, therefore, that one: 


next Prosi 1 le will 
believe 2 ees paz] 1 ane ected, 7 desire 
to state that, nevérthéless, ih o mon, his election 


should be acquiesced in, 11 not with cheerfulness, at 
least with good faith; and by good faith in this con- 


Rection. ean with, a sincere intention tọ suppart 
him in La isely $s We houidi wa be- 
Haved him to have elected solely by righteous 
methods. General Grant bas already saji no 


President can afford to be elected by fraud, an 
opiniop tọ which all will heartily assent; but the 
mation, as a nation, can afford to have a President 
elected by fraud far better than it can afford to in- 
dulge in a period of anarchy, or even one of prolonged 
contention which might oy ar its credit abroad and 
be productive of increased 
home. Four years is not s long time in which to 
endure the presidency of any man or the fraudulent 
usurpations of any party, especially when we know 
well that the man who ahould step into the pres- 
idency by evident fraud, would inevitably, with his 
party, be consigned to well-merited ignominy. The 
suggestions of many party papers that forcible re- 
sistance may be made to inauguration of the 
next President, we ook upon, therefore, as mischiey- 
ona vagaries, to be frowned upon by all who sincerely 
desire the good of thelr country and not the tempo- 
triumph of any one man or any one party; and 
ony a little less mischievous, in pur opinion, are the 


many schemes now publishigg which point out the 
tted constitutional defects by Ad at which 


es of a dishonest’ 


tensity of party strife at 


either House of Congress may contest the counting 
of the presidential vote and prevent a ul proc- 
lamation of the result. Although we should bitterly 
regret the choice of a President by an election, the 
falrneas of which conld not be universally conceded, 
we trust no one will fi that our country’s welfare 
is infinitely more worthy of consideration than any 
regard for either Tilden or Hayes, and should not be 
endangered because of the temporary success of Re- 
turning Boards or scalawag politiciana. These can 
exiat, at most, but for a day; the nation is to exist, 
we hope, for unnumbered generations. 8 

A more fearful catastrophe chan any heretofore 
recorded in modern history recently occurred (Oct. 
Slat) along the omstern abore of Bengal, in Hin 
dostan. A violent hurricane or cyclones created an 
immense wave in the north-western part of the In- 
dian Ocean, known as the Bay of Bengal, and this 
wave rolling in upon the land entirely submerged 
three barge and numerous smaller islands lying in 
the estuary of the Megua River, which is, we believe, 
one of the numerous months of the famous G gee 
River. The islands, one of whith contained el t 
hundred square are low imd dessely popu“ 
lated, and ss the wave relled ia. at a rpa 
ing many in their beds and allo but littla op- 
portunity for escape, the loms of life was — 
alleled. “The wave also dubmerged the main- land for 
a distamce of some five or sit miles inland. The 
number drowned la variously estimated at from one 
hundred and, twenty-five thousand to over two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons, 


An amasing squabble is taking place between the 
Protestant and Catholic chaplains of the Massachu- 
setts State Prisqn. Until within a few years a single 
Protestant chaplain has had undisputed charge of 
whe spiritual welfare of this large and attentive con- 
gregation of over seven h members. As about 
three hundred of these were Cathalics, or, at least, 
of Catholic parentage and traditions, a Catholic 
priest has been allowed to try his skill upon the dam- 
aged souls who might be willing to accept his minle- 
trations. Of course Catholic prayer-books were in- 
troduced, the Protestant e aohovi lost some of its 
regular attendants, the confessional was established, 
and In short, the usual machinery of Catholic minis- 
trations wae duly set up,—and all, according to the 
unanimous opinion of wardens, inspectors, and. pris- 
op officjals, with much benefit apparently to the 

atholic iumatés. But the poor Protestant chaplain 
was greatly troubled by this Catholic success, and 


without a smile by any ono possessed of the slightest 
senge of r, and which might have been written 
by J. D. Fulton or the immortal Talmage, He 
“pitches in“ to the Catholics with a vim which 18 
refreshing in these days of easy creeds, denounces 
their preaching and thelr pragtices, and evident) 

re their success with the prisoners as secure 

by the wilea of the devil and as just cause for plons 
lamentation, The t replies in a 2 
written latter which, however, is not at all ulated 
to appease the anxious mind af his associate. We 
do not know what will be done with the two chap- 
laing, but we pity the prisoners whose souls are to 
be — by such antagonistic doses of theological 
gruel, 


‘The excitement in Europe with regard to the prob- 
able outbreak of war’ between Russia and Turkey 
does not abate, and attention is now turned toward 
the coming Constantinople conference, which how- 
ever may entirely fail to insure peace. Russia is un- 
doubtedly preparing for war, and the Czar is deter- 
minead· to occupy Bulgaria for a time at least, in order 
to protect the Christians from Moslem vialence dur- 
ing the initiation of the promised reforms. bees 
Is perfectly willing to introduce reform fn her s: 
of administration, but positively refuses, thus far at 
least, to allow Russian soldiers to N Bulgaria,; 
oad polat to an article In the Treaty of Paris which 
eclares that the powers shall not Interfere with the 
internal affairs of Turkey. Bismarck ie not unwill- 
ing to permit Russis to march troòpe into Türkey, 
and al England o 
she may y sent to it under certain conditions, 


” 


— 


_ BY MES, ANNIE BESANT. ` 


oh TS es „ ONDOR, Nov. 11. 
I shal) go over to America. Not content with 
mobbing me at Hoyland, and brick-batting mé at 
Gongleton, they have cayenne-peppered me at Arm- 
ley! Do you ever try thst curious trick m your half 
the world? The modus operaxdi is as follows: 
you take some cotton waste, or tow, damp it well, 
and dip it thoroughly in cayehne pepper; then take 
it to the hail you want to operate upon, lay it out- 
side the door, light it and ran away. Presently a 
pungent odor difuses itself through the room ; people 
gin to cough, then choke, until naught can be 
heard but cough, cough, tchu, tcha, ugh, ugh, ugh; 
The ‘lecturer struggles to go on—cough; gamely 
persev ; wild ts a fow melan- 
chol „ and subsides, Thus ened it at 
Armley, It was near the end of the ecture; my 
audience was gasping around me; perorating'“ was 
impossible. I . — as quletiy and quickly as I 
oould. and choked . as Í sat down. Diecus- 
sion was not possible, and we promptly returned 
whither we came. There was a good deal of Indig- 
nation, but it was choked down. On the whole, 
brickbats have one point-in thelr favor; you ean 
argue with a mob, bus yon can't argue against pepr 


now comes out with a report which cannot be read’ 


about the 


this demand of Russia: 
ar or would then depend upon thé atiffness 
jel tat MUR AET IDSE EPIN TINTOR, 


por, and it is so hard te losk Aignified when you are 
choking. The only comfort is that when people 
resort to pepper, they must cloariy be at the end of 
their arguments. Seriously s 4 it ia sad to see 
that we are not yet beyond s kind of annoyance; 
it shows so much ignoraace, to much narrowness, so 
much brutallty. A man I met the day following this 
business told me that he had been III all night from 
the effecta of it; and many of the women there would 
probably suffer from it fora day or two. It often 
makes one sad at least to know how much there is 
tend to civil and re- 


‘et to be done before we can 
Tigh t ourselves there- 


ous liberty, moch as we 
upon In England. 

There is — —— pee article — eve ae 
paper on omission of prayers opening 
the 2 Aembly. M. Edouard Lockroy re- 
marks :— 

La session qui vient de s'ouvrir a quelque chose 
de particulier et d’effrayant: elle est privée de prières 

ues, O'est la premitre fols depuls 18/1 que 
Assembiées délibtrent sans avoir appelé la béné- 
diction du ciel sur leurs travaux. On se demande 
avec terreur ce que cette omission va produire de 

ame 


M. team terrible things; M. de Ga verde 
will nel leave at balf-past four; and M. de Bel- 
castel may forget all about recstablishing the Inqui- 
sition. Everything ls possibte; heaven has not been 
warned that the C is ln nt work, and will 
not have ing the, ntatives of the nation. 
The novelty of this situation may even give some 
good sense to the right, and patriotism to the Bons- 

artists, But there is one benefit to be looked for; 

— i ＋— hia estimating the officary of 

rayers for parliament 
P 5 est évident que, s! dea scbnes de désordre se 
pent si, par exemple, lea sénateurs se mettent 

danser le cancin; si les brateurm montent à la 
tribune en caleçon de bain; si, au milien d'une dis- 
cussion de finance, les députés entonnent en chœur 
Amant d' Amanda, il faudra bien reconnaitre que 
Vomission des prières publiques aura eu un tat 
Tacheux. II faudra même proposer de les rétablir 
dane l'intérêt dea Chambres, da la République et de 
la nation.” 
arther, M. Lockroy complains that the prayers 
are addressed only to the God of the Catholics, so 
that If they are of any use, the Ostholics e trou- 
vent donc seul {napirés, et cela condanne les autres 
à une Ynféraité véritablement regrettable. Mais 
comme, d'autre part, grand les Catholiques inspirés 
23 ils s lent nag M, Danone ou comms 
, lour style outer. piration 
divine st de Petticncite ès pri ra cleanly. the 
National Assembly prayers do not redound to the 
glory of God. 

. You know how very donbtful our courts of law are 
personal existance of his. royal highness 
the princa of the power of the afr, Some four hun- 
dred of hfs imps have just been giving clear proof of 
their activity and continued life. ‘The Barcelona cor- 
responders of the Zimes, relates a wonderful stary, 
worth Preserving as a curiosity of the nineteenth 
century, He = 

„About the 14th or 15th of this present month of 
at Sosea D apn. Seay to taa 

women o congregation w. regularly 

throngs the Church of the Holy Spirit, in the atreet 
of San Francisco, that a young woman of seventeen 
or elghtéen years of age, of the lower dless, having 
long w leone with Eee MERTA . 

r girl pro was subject to 6 c fits 
Paed Bat aod becam — — when the heard the 
notes of thé organ in church,—the senior priest of the 
church above mentioned would cure her of her dis- 
caso; or, to use that eman'e own 
‘Avaunt, physicians and mountebanks; see how 
Church will cure this poor pi who is at present pos- 
sessed with four hundred devil“ 

A large number of the faithful nzsembled to ose 
the power of God revealed b casting out of the 
devila, and all preparations been duly made for 
e thn lla adchoeure or ann ted 

0 e enclosuré or sanctuary, separa 
from tha. crowd by 4 light railing, lay on a tommen 
a DOAA cind itt, probably Gf tha passant oe arian 
a poorly-c + probably o 0 t or a 
chas; fer brother or and ened ak be fest tò — 
strain her (at os) frantic kicking holdi 
logs. ‘The door of thd opened; the cabibitar 

The poor giti, not 


A mean the priest—came. c 
without just reason, ‘had an aversion to holy 
or, least, the four hundred devils within her dis 
terte body had such an dvoréion; and in tke on- 
sian of the moment, thinking that the, father was ‘a 
holy — she doubled up her legs, screamed out 
with twitching mouth, her breast heaving, her whole 
body writhing, and threw herself nearly off the 
The male sttendant seized ber — 
women supported her head and swept ont her = 
elled hair,” 

The priest then delivered an oration, announcing 
his intention, and, this over, “turning to the pros- 
trate, shuddering, most unhappy object of his attack, 
the priest commenced, ‘In the name of God, of the 
saints, of the blessed Host, of every holy sacrament 
of our Church, I adjure thee, Rusbel, come out of 
her.“ [N. B.—‘Rusbel’ is the name of a devil, the 
devil having two hundred and. fifty-seven names in 
Catalonia.) Thus adjured, the girl threw herself in 
an agony of convulsion, til) her distorted face, foam- 
eo eo lips, and writhing limbs grew well-nigh 
stiff, at full length upon the floor, and, in language 
semi-obseene, semi-violent, screamed out, ‘I don’t 
choose to come ont, you thleves, scamps, robbers.’ 
‘Fulfil your promise, Rusbel,’ sald the priest. “You 
said yesterday you would cast’ one hundred more of 
your cursed spirits out of this most hapless a 
body. Can’t you speak?“ ‘Yes, I can,’ came, 
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the poor girl's foaming lips, I can.” ‘Yes,’ said the 
cura, ‘you are a devil of honor; you are aman of 
your word.. : 

This extraordinary scene went on for some time, 
and at laat the devil consented to come ont by the 
mouth of the girl. The priest refused to allow this, 
because one hundred devils coming out of her mouth 
would suffocate her. Then he demanded that she 
should be undressed, that they might pass through 
her body. This also the priest would not permit. 
Then the devile sald they would go out through her 

t foot; the sandal was untied, the foot gave a 
ck, and the devils were expelled. Some more of 
the four handred were to be exorcised on the follow- 
ing day, but the civil authorities interfered and put 
a pompt end to the scandal. The conclusion re- 
ds one of the famous decree—when miracles were 
creating a public disturbance—'‘Défense à Dieu de 
faire miracles ou se lieu.” One wonders when ae 
ple will outgrow the manifold follies of superstition, 
After all, is this more silly, although more repulsive, 
than Dr.“ Slade or Dr.“ Monck, who employ spirits 
to rap, pinch, and scribble for their profit? 


Communications. 
VIEWS OF A SOUTHERN WOMAN. 


MR. ABBOT: 

Dear Sir,—In looking over the column of Cur- 
rent Events,” in Tae INDEX of October 12, and the 
letter of Harold Frederic in same lasue, I was struck 
by their appearance, as the first intimation given in 

dur jost paper that there are two sides,” to this 
‘ontrage question.“ 
„W. J. P.“ article, Justice, not Partisanship,” 
and Current Events,” In the following INDEX, all 
pan together, call forth this statement from one 
Sou orner broad- minded enough to see the in 
ita true Ught. Your publication of ‘“‘Slade’s 
fence,” the Current Events,“ and the letter from 
the Servant of Christ,” speak of your 
are and non-partisan spirit. Your sym- 
athies are with none of these, but you give them fair 


earing. 
apie mn sha sate T ams Senter woman 
a u a - nian, 
Menn all my lide anil the Sen. fa- 
ther — Serene = every ferma, an, Ngee? at 
À teaching his own slaves to read, desp o law. 
Se won boleved by all of them, In advance of his 
time he was an advocate of “‘woman’s rights,“ and 


cradle by the hand of a man. 

My father was a Union man, antil the outrages of 
Union soldiers caused him to forsake his desolated 
home in Arkansas, and take arma in the Confederate 
cause, You of the North can know nothing of what 
it was to be a Union man in the Southern States at 
that time. 
in the Irving Block in Mem 

no bitterness in his heart, and accepted every 
sfortune as a result of war. His last words to me 
commended s faithful slave; and that woman to-day 
shares my heart and purse, dear as those tied by 
blood and love. I have passed many years in the 
North, and o 
tionist there; but my tion gives me an advantage 
here, and my life has witness to my truth. I 
spent the past summer In a town near Buffalo. My 
nurse, a negro- girl, attended a colored people's pio- 
nic there. On her return home she said to me: 
“Mrs, Saxon, two men, one white and one colored, 
made speeches, and said that the colored people were 
not allowed any freedom in the Sonth, and they could 
not have picnics, and were butchered without 
In both Loulelans and other Southern States,” 
asked: Well, Em is it true?“ “Why, she 
cried in astonishment, ‘‘no; seven hundred of them 
chartered the Prytania Cass the day we left there to 
go to a plcnic; they do nothing else but frolic; that 
= reason haif of them are so poor now.“ 
ter 
planters for ninety miles up and down Red River 
were arrested, only a short time before the election, 
and held in durance until after it was over, on suspi- 
cion alone: Their loyés voted the Republican 
ticket to a man, ay that they did so from the 
simple fact of fear, The same parties who told the 
farmers they were prisoners told thelr servants they 
would be served Ifkewise if they dared vote otherwise, 
Ignorant, credulous, timid from long servitude, who 
wonders at their course! My cook, a negro woman, 
had a son who voted the Democratic ticket two years 
ago, amd was mobbed and beaten by his own race, I 
daw cards containing threats of similar treatment 
that negroes had recelved. My sympathy is with 
the negro. No other ce suddenly freed could have 
acted better; few so well, Their Union Ald Societies 
have been a bond of union for them, a protection 
great help to the impoverished 
cities by keeping them off charity lista. 

So much for the present, as I now ses it. When 
yum, in the tuhjeguted ely of Memphis, Toon. I 
years, au ty emphis, Tenn. 
paw that the greed of gain had outstripped patriotism 
in the hearts of officers and. and to make money 
in any way waa the prevail! 
and Southern alike. . 
of the negroes’ wro 
good-will to tham 


from want, and a 


t them that as a rage thay 
owed revenge, and painted wrongs in glowing colors 
that they — never endured 8 = rai: 

am not whitewashing a system that I ha! I am 
too earnest — advocate oF sresdons for woman to do 
this. But cases of personal cruelty in great degree 


with any true-hearted aboli-: 


o Coushatta murder of two years ago, 


den . 
their hearts all on fire with 


were the exception, and not the rule, just as in mar- 
riage. Mad and furious at thelr defeat, our people 
threw off their faithful adherents,—in many instances 
with wanton cruelty, in many it was enforced, It 
was hard to make & woman comprehend that the 
simple fact of freedom made her a homeless wander- 
er, or to convince her the change was enforced by a 
law she could not In any way comprehend. A slave 
woman and her children were property; they had a 
money value, and money could be raised on them at 
any time, as on any other salable thing. By her free- 
dom she was valueless, and her work could not feed, 
clothe, and house these helpless swarms of Ilttle ones; 
and eo with tears of anguish, many homes were 
. of lo 8 slaves, x A 
oming to Mobile I urged upon the people there to 
anticipate this influx of a Northern body of teachers, 
hostile to us from long prejudice and religious teach- 
ings,—that it was the duty of our piopie to educato 
our former slaves, making them our tried friends, as 
they were from climate, nature, and train our 
natural allles and employés. Our people met all such 
proposals with scorn, and fancied the negro would 
instantly burst all bonds, and demand and enforce 


equality. 

Some of our men were wise enough to affiliate 
with the incoming power, and save something of our 
former prestige by so doing, Many of our ple 
met this move with hostility, and both 
the Republicans (as they termed them) and the 
Southrons who tried to save evan this half loaf” in 
their deaperate need. Mad as such cy was, it 
was persevered In until many Northern mon, too 
tender to keep their families here, sent tham or car- 
ried them back. The Goutherner shrank from a con- 
dition ap painfully humiliating for his family. I 
have ever firmly eved that Gen. Lon t, in 
the beginning of his career after the war, felt that no 
man familiar with his record could doubt his patriot- 
ism, or impugn his motives, and that his example 
would give those of less renowned valor the 
to step forward in so needed a reform, and that 
men who had accepted the condition in good faith 
would sustain hia caurss. No! our fools among 
women cried out: “I will despise you If you vote 
with the o ” Naturally you of the North must 
look for officars to SU) piacan of trast among your own 
adherents and the colored race. I urged and plead- 
ed with my friends to look ten years ahead, and 


rockon up what such mad cy waa to about; 
but truly— (whom the would destroy, they first 
make mad.“ 

This system of good man, if they idon- 


tified themselves with our conquerors and made 
effort to share in civil government, brought about Ita 
result. Many among gur most useful and 

onest men had by rebellion lost the right of suf- 
frage, wad eae on T Jook Ak ue tied . oe 

aturally a floating, on, 

nothing to lose either in means ne — came 
fo , ready to share the spoils. Good men from 
the North retired in disgust from the field, leaving 
the scum of both sides to partition between them the 
apolla of our dismembered States. Many, in a few 
years, seeing the great mistake, strove again to enter 
the arena, and save something of power and honor 
from the wreck. It was too late; the corrupt leaders 
had seized upon the n , and used him, until 
they had wielded a sword that cut both ways. Sud- 
denly set free from toil, idleness wan their glory, and 


from among this eration will come the food to 
glut the pesons. on rarely find the former slave 
therein; It is the children born in bondage, and 


grown up since the war. I questioned over forty 
women in the Parish prison, and found not ane 
among them thirty years of age. 

Suddenly set free, like too many, they thought 
freedom was license, used obscene language, were 
violent in their demonptrations, often resenting fan- 


‘cied ineults with open violence. Naturally the long 


dominant rece felt no sym y, never paused to 
assume his place,“ and so hated witha will, Yet 
to-day, after this turbid water of race-strife has 
slowly settled, the law-abiding negro finds his truest 
sympathizer and warmest friend among the former 


ve on a street where the principal owners are 
wealthy, and nearly all of Northern birth. Two- 
ear ＋ of pria use — employ wate labor; mer, 
and one other, Southerners, employ negroes entire 
a the best of wages. My Busband, a South 
aro. 


an, had (and still has) during the e' 
power, nine n men employed; he Akasa to A 


charge them. the memorable 14th of September 
not one drop of negro blood was shed, yet the 
dominant race of the South held complete control 
for twenty-six hours, Weary of all I have repre- 
sented, In brief our people are in despair. Our most 
useful men are having thelr hopes destroyed and 


lives ruined by the mad licy at prev The 
negro sees that the incoming Northerner, unused to 
his thriftless ways, hires Pat and Bridget. The 


Southerner is impoverished, and can lend no aid, 
So between the two our unfortunate sits down 


to meditate in gloomy despondency, Some among 
them, astute, clear-headed, however unlearned In 
books, counsel 


and conelude to have a new 
order of things,” to vote with the Democrats, and 
try a change, aseured that, if the threat of enslave- 
ment be true, Uncle Sam will send bayonets down to 


their first ery for help. Naturally, the Republicans 


regard the negro as thelr lawful adherent; was not 

his freedom won by their valor? Is he not the spojl 

of their bow and He cannot see how the 

negrocs dare thelr allegiance, and 

mad with rage at the assumed insult 8 
Those fortunate enough to hold office desires 


to retain it, by the vote of his weak, ill-nsed, but 


eurnest-he 


brother. The . — ican here 
is not the Republican party of the’ 


Mr. Abbot, 


seven thousand, if a p 


la outing the Me from one-third of the 


although there are some few yot — men anes 
the motley crew, Personally, Í am in sympathy wi 
the Republican government; is has made 3 
ress under the mighty shadow of the w. 

Free from this and the corruption engendered 
war resulta, it can be a glorions party, and It 
They freed the 3 poy iU free woman; though 
they hold ont to no d of bopt they have 
ceased to sneer at her claim, or moc! her protest. 
The Democratic party ls anchored in a Jeffersonian 
Eden of the „ non-progressive, and have a 
ataked-out circle they denominate woman's sphere,” 
in which she bears the babies, mends their clothes, 
feeds their lust and stomechs,—‘‘chronicles Church 
small-beer, and snckles fools” to up more 
bigoted than their sires. I fear the change, and yet 
the same corrupt ring that environed Grant will sur- 
round Hayes. 

A more terrible danger lies in the fact that the con- 
solidation of Protestant sects means mischief, The 
love of the Christian is a death-dealing instrument, 
and the slement lies | y within Republican ranks, 
Our greatest safety Nes In the Intense that has 
long animated the sects; they are united in only one 

hatred to the Catholic. In the near futare it 
. pen dameng h 2 pep bem f 
un ements in a hand-to-hand s ê. 

If the Governor of Louisiana can be a Democrat, it 
would be better for her that Hayes occupied 
Chair of Chief Magistrate, for as a Western man he 
section. "Tels interest os a grain producing people 

on. r interest as a n-prodacing peop 
is — with ours, holding as we do the Safet. to 
the mighty stream on whose banks they live. Too 
poor to do without Federal appropriation, to render 
these waters available, we do well to weigh the mat- 
ter now. In any event gor people are in a deplorable 
condition, misraled and judged by one-half the 
nation’s best adherents. Oppressive rule is awful. 


Nor is this alone the case here, Witnoss the mighty 
grain elevators, Ìying idle, that were ance busily em- 
proves in Buffalo; numberless unoccupied bas- 
ness houses for rent in other Northern business cen- 
tres. All this ie the result of the mighty cancer that 
nion—‘‘in it, 
but not of it.“ We fought to get out of the Union; 


' how can we back? We are down, and yet you 


say, apt. y, you can’t conceive what you are 
saying, unless you were in our midst, a resident for 
years 25 I have . lLoffer you no partisan views, 
and frankly say: “Hore la a Gordian knot, and I fear 
it.ia so tied about our body politic that it will be cat 
as the one was by Alexander, and in the end a war of 
religion as well as races be upon us. 

I have my ideas of reform that I suppose men 
would aneer at. Nevertheless one „ despita 
the aneer of Cesar. Ingersoll truly says: Never 
can men be true nor great, so long as babica lla in 
women’s laps, and they kneel before the twin-born 
devils, fear and faith.“ Tome the emancipation of 
women from priestly rule is a nobler misaion than all 
beside; for the elevation of the female sex is the glo- 
rious exaltation of the male. 

Yours fraternally, 
E. L. SAXON. 

Naw ORLEANS, November 3, 1876. 


HEATHEN HONESTY. 


—— — of the 28d Septem- 
cut from re o 0 
ber last, the leading paper owned by Englishmen in 
p i Obin — 3 dates ef u trifling 
‘oreigners, the following editorial notice of a 
incident which, like straws, show which way the 
wind blows. Remember as you read it that these 
people (the Chinese] are they to whom the Christian 
world send missionaries to Instruct them in the right 
theology, and to teach them what is right and what is 
urely these heathen, if they could read 
burglaries, our whiskey rings, Bel- 
, Babpock, Schenck & Co., might tum u 
the missionaries and say: ‘“‘Phyrician! Heal thy- 
self.“ REPUBLIOAN. 
Nov. 15, 1876, 


It was curious to notice on the Bund the other 
morning, a string of wheelbarrows laden with large 
bricks of solid silver, being placidly trundied 
along by coolies. Nobody was near to ses that the 
treasure, w was enough secured, arrived 
at ite d ation safely. Of course there is no doubt 
that it did so arrive; but there are few countries 
where one could see a familiar sight,—tons, almost, of 
precious metal piled on ordinary conveyances of the 
moat primitive — and treated with about as 
much caution as if It ware a cartioad of bricks, Amd 
yet it was safe enough. F. wach a thing being 
attempted in the streets of London!“ 


THEN, AGAIN, baths may almost affect a religious 
Free Ch clergymen affect Strath- 

pefier, the Dissenters are in their element at Lland- 
ridnod, while the Irish priest is In hie full glory at 
Lisdoonvarna, We even find a hill-station in the 
Tyrol, Obladis, recommended as particularly suited 
for Uifgamontanes, where Northern Germans need 
not show themselves, althongh the society is 
sented as one happy family quite tolerant of 
ences, Somewhat different are baths in the south of 
Germany, or at . mak sole wees well of Lourdes. 
It Is also poteworthy that there is a strong rel 
element in many fon ty hydropathic establigh- 
— Curative ects of Baths and Waters, by 

raun. 
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THE INDEX sims— 


To increase general intelligence with reapect 
to religion: 

To foater a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose, both in society and in the Indi- 
vidual; 


To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianiam 
for pectarianiam, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 


now shall be the aim of all private and 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the pra- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly dsvoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTRY, for the pur- 
poso of securing the more complete and oon- 
sistent secularization of the political and ed- 
ueational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Eepublic 
in the affections of the people, The lest 
vestiges of ecclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Constitutions and Statutes 
of the several States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals mast 
make a united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF FREEDOM. 
Lat every one who believes In this movement 
give it direct aid by helping to increase the 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of a yaluable leading pa- 
per or essay of a thoughtful character, in 
each issus, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will con- 
tinus to be furnished by the well-known am- 
inent writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 

correspond. 


improvements will be made from time to 
time as ciroumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS. 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


Tho price of THE INDEX is Three Bèl» 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
game rate for shorter periods, All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with addrees in fun, must be accompanied 
with the money in each case, 


Address THE INDEX, 
No. 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
gok DRAPERIES, 


— the hd in its — Bong Prices the 
eee goods. Repairing 


Pinoh of our business. 
GEO. W. STEVENS, 
T6T Washington St., Boston. 


ME. MILLS’ LECTURES, 


- FOR 1876-7. 
Subjects: 
REFAISESTATIVE Mey or OVA Tux. 
1. ariy. 
= 5 
Puxsunr AND FUTURE: or, Humanity as it 
isand as it isto bo, 4 


2 sab: gots will be. given 2 if do- 
D. B. MILLS, Srsacuse, N. Y. 
peYCHOPATHIC RETREAT, 


Seaver St, Roxbury, Mase. 


An institution for the treatment of Mental 
under the su 


Medical Societies; 

and — Serre 

Gollage of Medicine and 
a — 


ziy! 

The only Tasta of the 
ton, licensed by the Governor an 
Massachusetts. 


T o te kind, in Bos- of 


MIS. UNDERWOOD’S 
NEWBOOK, 
zer OUT: 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


OComtemtsr 


t Martinean. 


10, Frances Power Cobbe, 
11. George Eliot. 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


837 pp- Price (post-pei 61.75. 
ad THE INDEX, 231 Washington 8t., 


GTA UI TT IT 


EVERYWHERE! 


‘The new Libaral League Tract of 2 pages 
entitled, : 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains : 


ke 3 ApprEss of the National 
een 
— 
2 me ——— ot the o’ 
È Prorest of the 


against shu 
* International Exhib on on ——ů 


„ü yt E 
Distinguished Citizens, 7 
This is the Liberal’s best 
CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


the great im 
x — 


Moud be in ‘ih the hands of 
EVERY aer 


And has been published for pina 
kous distribution by earnest — 
Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 
n order this Tract by 
mantity, as an excellent auxiliary in 
thes coal agitation. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 
Oannot do better than to ase them privately, 
as opportunity offers, 


Ten Thousand Copies 


e — will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of papers 
— work, und postage, on the following 


nding contest over amend- 
tion of —. United States 
to the ool questlon. It 


eee ä 2 neon 


ONETHOUBAND “ esd eee Aad 
ee x Packages of over 100 copies will be 
5 ress at the expense of the pur- 
— t any charge for postage. 
Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
$81 Washington Street, Boston, 


T 


. Augusta, Maing, 


TO BOOK-BUYEBS. 


Address THE INDEX, Washington Bt. 

Boston. j 

T HE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 

THE INDEX will be forwarded froe by post 

to any of the Uni: on ro- 

oeipt of an annual sul tion of Fifteen 
. For Half Year, t 

Be sbould be made by Interna 


and will be sent from this office on 
ais 


of Two Do 
THE INDEX, 
331 — Street, Boston. 


E 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. 
EDITED BY 


CHABLES BRADLAUGH, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRIOE TWOPENCE. 


17 Johnmson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


D ona year, on receipt of In- 
G 00 PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINBOR, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. SPENCER, 


LBERXL. RADICAL, AND 


FREE RELIGIOUS LEOTURES. 
By S. W. SAMPLE. 


Tus following is a list of the subjects with 
which I ahall enter the lecture-field this sea- 
son :— , 


1. Fana RELIGION AND OmRISTIANTITY. 
A THE ÀMERIOCAN IDEA AUD THE DEMANDS 


OF LIBERALISM. 
8. THE BIBLE IN THE CONSTITUTION, 
4. THR 2 or Sr n. 


LINESS, 

8. THOMAS PAINE: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 

AND MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

9, b AND Boppnux. 

10, CONFUCIUS AND CONFUCIANISM. 

11. THE BIBLE or Human ORIGIN. 

12 A CRITIQAL TION OF THE FOUE 
GOSPELS. 


Those desiring to make engagements with N 


me will please address me at the sarlieat con- 
vanient date. 
x 5. W. SAMPLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOTS. 


FEE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 


Send to Office at 231 Washington Bt.,Boston, Mass., 
TRACTS, 


CHUBCH PROPERTY, by 
2 ots.; ten, 80 ota.; 


Weiss. 
re T. W. 
n. 


ker. Never before. published. 


Nos. II., III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
cts.; one hundred, $s. 


IV. 


stood by a Catholic citizen 

p aid) and r a Liberal 
erican citizen (F. E. 4 (Two 
Horticultural Hall b. 18 
and 20, 2 20 cta.; ten for $1.75; one 

hundred, $ 

REASON AND ee dy W. J. Potter. 
13. Pay 2 Kren f 60 ots.; one hundred, 


a or CEDA, by W. H. Channing. 
E. A. ANNUAL 

A 74, 7. 35 ota 
each; for 1870 40 cents; four for $1.00, 

FEEEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 


ox, 
a volume of essays and addresses repre- 
senting the F. R. A. platform, 51.30. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for bota saxen, Address 
Y J. LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 

A, GENTS . 


$12 4.2: A DAY at home. 
Teo, n, °°" 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


terma free. TREUE 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
coating ina’ aË so bevepapern tad oe 


cost of advertising. e 
A CHEAP OFFER. 


ti- — St. Boston, Mase 


8 | 85 to $20 ERRETA 


a 


TEE BELIGION OF EVOLU- 
TION. 


A series of popular lectures by 
Rev. I. J. SAVAGE. 


253 pp. Price (post-paid) $1.50. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington St., 


A COURSE OF 10 LECTURES 
By DISTINGUISHED WOMEN, 


IN TEN 
PAINE MEMOEIAL BUILDING, 
WILL BE COMMENOED ON 
BUNDAY EVENING, DEC, 8, 1876. 


p 
Miss SUSAN E. ANTHONY, of New York. | way 


Bubject—“The 16th Amendment; or, wom- 
en want bread, not the ballot. 
‘Tickets to the course of ten Lectures, 
Bingle tickets % cents. To be had at the 
office of the Investigator, Banner of Light, 
and Tax INDEX. 


RAvricar LECTURES 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The following is u list of the subjects on 
which I shall lecture the coming season :— 


Positive and Cemstractive. 


1. Tas Dewarve oF and the 
Duties of Liberals in the Amarican blie. 


2. Tae Tarourns OF LIBERALISM. 


3. WHAT LIBERALIOM OFFERS aS & Bubsti- 
tate for the Christian Theology. 


1 


6. Ju nan AND CHRIFTLANTTF Outgrowths 
of Preéxistent t Heathenism. 


6. ORIGIN AND Hisrony of the Bible. (From 
one to six lectures.) 


= BUDDHA AND BUun pu. 
8, Anoramr Eorrr: Her Laws, her Moral- 
ity, and her Religion. 
9. Tun THEOBY OF EVOLUTION. 


10. Dazworss: Ita Principles Stated and 
Defended. 


II. NATURAL SELNEOTION versus Design in 
ature. 


12. Taa PHILOSOPEY of Herbert Spencer. 
18. MODEBN SOUENTIVIO MATERIALISM. 
14. INSTINOT AND LyTUITION: organized ox- 
periences of the Hace. 

15, Woman: Her Past and Present, Her 
Rights and Wrongs. 


18. Parse: The Pioneer of Freethought 
in America. 


2 THE FRENON REVOLUTION: Its Causes 
and Consequences. 
Oritical and Destructive, 
inn” Tae GENERAL INFLUNNOS of Christian- 


19. CHRISTIANITY AND INTELLECTUAL 


tion. 
by Theodore Par- | FPO 


20. Tae Four GosrELs Unhistorical and 
Unreliable. 
91. THE Evrpxnoms for the Divinity of the 
N * ae 
ULAR ASSUMPTIONS regarding the 
Bible and Christianity, E 
. POPULAE OBJECTIONS tò “Infidelity” 
answered. 
. THE CRIMES AND CRUELTIES of Oatho- 
lic and Protestant Christianity. 
W. BIBLE PROPHECIES Falte by the 
Facts of History. 
28. TX Proowrs of a Personal, Intelligent 
Deity oramnined. x 
N. Tan PEOS anD Cons of a Future State, 
For terms, &c., 
Address B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
THORNDIKE, Miss. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership- 
as ap 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0 7 THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed SBEAL—rep- 
resenting Columbia holding the acales of 
Justice above the cager clutch of the Catho- 
lio Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Mesting- 
house at opposite corners, 


For TWENTY-FIvz DOLLARS, à still larger 
Certificate of Membership ss a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the samo Seal attached, will be sent te 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 


eral League than by making themseives Life 
Members of It. 


These Oortificates, u framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 
tion of the National Liberal League explain 


the privileges of membership >— 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


O E G A NIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
ferring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal League, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBERAL 
LEAGUES, 


ABTIOLE XIII.—The Board of Directors 
shall have authority, as — as 12 receive 


—a a al ten or more 
2 n dollars, to 
oa = charter for L = local 
Liberal League, 


ARTICLE OF pe = aurillary . 
—— organised under charters issn: 
the Board of Directors shall be absolu 
independent in the administration of 
own local affairs. The effect of their char- 
ters aball be simp). 


fellowship and cient coöperation of the 
freest kind with the National Liberal League 
and with other local aB. votes of 


the Annual Co and all communica~ 
tions of the Board of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves. 


ARTICLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral League organi in accordance with 
the fons of this Constitution shall be 


enti to send its President and Secre- 
tary aad three other members as delegates 
Annual Congress. 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
some gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


LIBERTY AND LIGHT. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VoLuxx 7. 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1876. 


WHOLE No. 363. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 


PLATFORM OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTEAOT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


1. The Constitution of the United States is bunt on the 
principle that the Btate can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Church: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Church ia suffered to control legislation. 


2. The religious right and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal, 


3. Those equal religious rights and liberties include the 
richt of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of kis own religious opinions, so long as 
they lend him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4. These equal religious rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally, 

6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religions 
rights or liberties which are not equally shared by Jews, 
Buddhists, Confucians, Spiritualists, matorialists, rationsl- 
ints, freothinkers, sceptics, infidels, athelsts, panthelsts, 
and all other classes of citizens who disDelicve in the Chris- 
tian religion. s 

6, Public or national morality requires all laws and acts 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties. 


J. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and liberties is an act of ns- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Thone who labor to make the lawa protect more faith- 
folly the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the “enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and act in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


b. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one clasa of 
religious bellovers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
nity which is not equally enjoyed-by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality,” unite Ohurch and 
State in proportion to their success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing their utmost to destroy 
the Constitution and andermine this free government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free moye- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State ald. If the Church has the 
trath, it does not need the unjust favoritism of the State; 
if it has not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold. 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. If the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of whioh justice és a fanda- 
mental law, it will gain tu public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the sooro of 
its good moral infiuence becomes as wicked aa it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, Whether a fountain of good 
moral infinences or of bad, no particular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no respecter of persons and no respecter of 
churches; its sole office is to establish civil society on the 
principles of right reason and impartial justice; and any 
State aid rendered to the Church, being a compuision of 
the whole people to support the Chureh, wrongs every citi- 
ton who protests againat such compulsion, violates impar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the Tunda- 
mantal idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED ÀS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. B. CONSTITUTION. 
ARTIOLD 1. 
8xori10n 1.—Neither Congress Sor aay State shall make 


or f: 
fog any partioulas torn af religion, or prohibiting the Free 


or religious body,or of any number of 
t the freedom of 
peo 


h or of pesce- 
Nr to assemble and to petition Government for a rè 


ublio trust, in any State. | 
Brived 3 
, 0 
he or she may hold on the subject of religion. Ko 
Terri: y munio; 
or Terri A 


institution of learnin; 
E order or sect shall be taught or 
or in w 


any ge 
1 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES. 


CARDINAL ANTONELLI is said to have left behind 
him a fortune of $10,000,000. How to account for 
itis now the perplexing problem. i 

THERE ARE SAID to be over a thousand Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in North 
with an average membership of one h 
ten, and an aggregate property of $2,125,416. 

Tae HEBEEW ORDER of B'nai B’rith unveiled 
their statue of Religious Liberty on the Centennial 
Grounds at Philadelphia, on November 30, The 
artist is Mr, M. Ezekiel, of Cincinnati, whose work 
has been highly praised. 

From A long article in the Detroit Post of Novem- 
ber 19, it appears that the ‘Radical Democracy,” 
which has expressed entire sympathy with the Liberal 
League movement, voted an independent ticket at 
the late election in several places. 

THIS DEOLL SUGGESTION of a correspondent is re- 
ferred to the United States Chief of Engineers: 
“Now that Hell Gate has been blown up on Sunday, 
I wish that General Newton would excavate the 
American Allianca, and blow it up on Saturday.“ 

Oxx oF Mr. Moody's converts at Chicago, being a 
fugitive from justice, started back to deliver himself 
up to the authorities, expecting a sentence of ten 
years in the State prison. What a blessed thing it 
would be for the country just now if the revivalist 
would do as much for the politiciana of both parties! 

Ir 18 proposed by the Italian Ministry to appropri- 
ate the Vatican to the State, and break up the sem- 
blance of temporal sovereignty kept up by the Pope 
within ite walls. Sneh a measure might induce the 
old gentleman to emigrate; and Father Beckx’s de- 
vice of setting up his throne at Jerusalem may come 
to pnas after all. 

Tue Barrier Watchman ls disturbed at what it 
calls “Scientific Vaticanlam, and thinks that Hux- 
ley ís no more infallible than the very small wood- 
bird.” True enough; but the question is one of 
competency, not infallibility, and it is no proof of 
competency for a tyro to dispute with an eminent 
specialist in his own department. 

THe New York Tribune says that in that city 
“the annual rental of some pews is equal to the 
house-rent of a family of moderate means... In 
many churches the custom of sub-letting is in vogue, 
and in some cases it is made the source of profit to 
the pew-holder,”” What a precious justification of 
the exemption of churches from taxation! 


and 


“In A general conversation a few days ago, wrote 
a subscriber in a recent letter. I made the remark 
that the disciples, no doubt, failed to understand 
Jesus in many of his teachings. One of my shop- 
mates, who is much like Pat’s ow! (‘saya little, but- 
thinks much’) said: *Yes—then the disciples did not 
understand Jesus; now Jeaus does not understand 
the disciples.’ Hawley!!’’ 


No crrizzn who values free institutions can fail 
to be moved by a profound anxiety as to the outcome 
of the present political embarrassment, The tempte-- 
tions to fraud In manipulating the election returns 
are so svident, and the public dangers of any such 
course are so enormous, that partisanship ought to 
be wholly swallowed up in patriotism. Counting 
in“ anybody as President in such a way as to leave 
the people convinced that he Is really a usurper 
would do more to destroy republican government in 
this country than open, armed rebellion. Let us 


all be fixed In one purpose—to throw whatever in- 


fiuence we possess, be it little or great, on the side 
of an honest, dispassionate, non-partisan settlement 
of this grave Presidential question. 

THERE is no little force in these statements of the 
Examiner : It is often said, and with a good deal of 
justice, that the scepticiam of our time is more thought- 
fal and more fair to Christianity than that of the 
last century. Its teachers and exemplars include 
men of high alms and estimable characters, They 
give no ground for the old charge of alliance between 
infidelity and immorality. Their discussions of the 
subject are in the tone of men who love trath, and 
who reject Christianity because they do not see it to 
be truth. But the more malignant form of unbelief 
is not obsolete, and the mild and respectable type 
tands constantly to degenerate into it. The calm and 
lofty denial of the gospel is usually connected with a 
sanguine persuasion that the superstition is dying 
out, and, Indeed, almost ready for burial, Because 
it is discredited In their coterie, the sceptics assume 
that all men of sense have renounced, or will very 
soon renounce their faith init. But the facts do not 
conform to thelr expectation. The Bible is still 
preached and believed, churches continue strong and 
draw in multitudes from the world, and the illumi- 
nation of freethinking is making progress very 
slowly, if at all. Impatience is very likely to move 
something like anger at the Impotence of what 
seemed so mighty to overthrow ‘the old faith.” ” 


THE Nation suggesta that any one of the Hayes 
electors, by casting hia vote for Bristow in the Elec- 
toral College, could turn the disputed election into 
a mere failure to elect, and thereby perhaps save the 
country from civil war by securing the undisputed 


, lection of Tilden. It reminds the country that the 


original plan of the founders of the government was 
that the electors should exercise their independent 
judgment, and calls upon them now to resume this 
independence of which they have been deprived. It 
says, truly enough: If, Indeed, any member of one of 
those colleges were under such circumstances [as now 
exist] to exercise the right of private judgment, 
though actuated by the loftiest and purest motives, 
he would probably be roundly denounced as a traitor, 
and compared with Arnold and Judas.” Very likely, 
and not without abundant justification. The pur- 
pose of “exercising the right of private judgment“ 
would have been announced before election by any 
man not a “‘traitor.”’ After he has been nominated 
and elected to vole for certain candidates, he has in 
honor concluded a contract with his constituents to 
cast that vote; and he would deserve all the reproba- 
tion intimated, if he were to follow the Nation“ 
astounding suggestion. Does the way to reform in 
polities lie through the brazen violation of contracts? 
Oris a possible fraud only to be escaped by an actual 
one? 
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RESOLUTION 


ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3, 1876, 


Resolved, That we accept the offer of the Boston INDEX 
to be our official organ of communication with the public, 
for the publication of announcements, acknowledgments, 
and other official papers af the Board of Directors; but 
that we assumo no responsibility for anything else pub- 
Mashed in its columns and claim no control or influence in 
ita general editorial management. 


THE DEMANDS OF LIBERALISM. 


1. We demand that ohurches and other ecclesiastical 

roperty ahall no longer be axempt from just taxation. 

2. We demand that the a emp of chaplains in Oon- 
gresa, in State Legislatures, in the navy and militia, and in 
prisons, asylums, and all other institutions aupported by 
pudlic money, shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public ristions for eduds- 
tional and charitable institutions of a sectarian character 


shall coasa, 
4& We demand that all reli services now sustained 
hed; and es; y that 


tho ernment ahall be 
. use cr the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensi- 


bly as a text-book or ayowadly aa a book of religious wor- 
p, shall be prohibited. 
e 
or 

a all Teatlvale and fasts hall wholly cesse, 

. We demand that the judicial oath in the courts and 
in all other departments of the government shall be abol- 
ished, and that simple affirmation under the pains and pan- 
alties of perjury shall be established in its stead, 

T. We demand that all laws directly or indirectly enforc- 
ing the observance of Bunday as the Bebbath shall be re- 


g. We demand that all laws loo! to the enforcement of 
“hristian” morality shall be Seeg, and that all laws 
ahall be conformed to the i of natural morality, 
equal rights, and impartial è 
8. We demand that not only in the Oonstitutions of the 
States and of the several States, but also in the 
practical administration of the same, no privilege or sd- 
van shall be conceded to Christianity or any other spe- 
olal re m; that our entire political syu shall be found- 
ed and administered on a purely secular basis; and that 


whatever changes shall prove necessary to this end shall be 
consistently, unfiinchingly, and promptly made. 


The above is the platform of Tas Impex, so far as the 
editor is individually concerned, But no other person, and 
no organization, oan be justly or truthfully held responsi- 
dle for it without his or its explicit approval. 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


tment, by the President of 
vernors of the various 8 „ 


4 (CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEE.) 

The President then sald :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: At the great festival 
held in Philadelphia to celebrate the adoption of the 
United States Constitution, it must not be forgotten 
that the Jewish and the Christian clergymen walked 
together in the procession, as a distinct recognition 
from the founders of our then new-born government, 
that it was based on princtples of ect religious 
equality,—pot toleration, but equality, which is bet- 
ter, And we must all have felt, 1 am sure, during 
Dr. Lasker’s address, that he spoke to us, not merel 
as the representative of the ancient religion to wh 
he belongs, arguing for the epecial views of that, but 
that he rose to the broader attitude of an American 
citizen, claiming that this nation shall be now, what 
it assumed to be in the beginning, based upon sec- 
ular, not upon religious, grounds. Is there anyone 
in the audience who would like to make any remarks 
upon the subject suggested by the written essay, or 
by the remarks of Dr. Lasker? If so, oppórtaniiy 
la given and the platform ia offered to him, 0 
should be very glad to hear from any of the audience. 
If no one is quite prepared to do so, we will afford 
additional material, and some further texts for con- 
sideration, by calling upon the Rev. Mr. Savage, of 
this city, who will address you in regard to “The 
* of Sunday Observance.” 

Mr. Savage then spoke as follows :— 


THE HISTORY OF SUNDAY OBSERVANCE, 
BY REY. M, J. SAVAGE, 


Fortunately, or unfortunately, I am obliged to talk 
my essay this morning instead of reading It. I have 
been so busied since I knew that I was to take 
some of your time this morning, that I have been 
unable to find time to write it; so that the manu- 
script I have in my hand is simply coples of quota- 
tions which 1 wish to read, and wish to be correct 
about. Before beginning the essay proper, and 

rhaps as an introduction to It, I wish to say that, if 

were discussing the beat use of Gunday, I ht 
ut myself on the und where I should find a 
prec pert of the ox of Boston in sub- 
stantial 12 with me. I certainly am not in 
favor of the abolition of Sunday. Just as we need 
some time to devote to our material welfare, so we 
need some time to devete to our religious welfare. 
If you should find a man in Boston who professed to 
be about his business seven days in the week, and 
yet you should be unable to catch him at it on any 
partiqglar one of the seven daye, you would havea sus- 
bellen ir It was not looked Alter vary closely. 80 I 
eve that people who look after thelr religions af- 
faire always, and never doit at any particular time, 
leave them somewhat neglected, to say the least. 

I have come here, then, simply in the interest of 
what seemed to me true. I came across a little pas- 
sage from the Rey, H. R. Hawels, of London, an 
English churchman, which seemed to me capitally 
qualified to be my text. It is simply thie: “It ie 
better to be true than to seam good.“ Whether I be 
taken to bə good this morning or not, by those who 
have certain ideas concerning Sanday, I am very 
anxious, at any rate, that I ehould be true; and 1 
shall be careful scrupulously to state that which is 
true and nothing else. 

My topic, as I understand it, le to give some ac- 
count of what Sunday has actually been since the 
closing of the New Testament record; that le, Sun- 
day in the Church. If we go back to the founding 
of the Church, we find that the most marked feature 
of that age, so far as the Church Itself is concerned, 
ip the grand division between the Jewish faction,’ 
as it was called, and the followers of Paul. This 
division was so deep, so marked, so characteristic, 
that It has left Ita trace all through the New Tasta- 
ment itself, It was one of the grand aspects of the 
time, and the point on which they were divided was 
simply this: the followera of Peter, those who 
adhered to the teachings of the Central Church in 
Jerusalem, held that Christians, both converted 
Jews and Gentiles, were under obligation to keep the 
Mosaic law, ordinances, and traditions. That le, a 
Christian, according to their definition, was first a 
Jew; Christianity waa something added to that, not 
something taking the place of it. We fnd this con- 
troversy violently, all through the early 
churches, and splitting them into factions, so that 
they were the occasion of prayer and counsel, Paul 
took the ground distinctly that Christianity, while It 
might be spiritually the lineal successor of Judaism, 
was not Judaism; and that he who became a Christ- 
lan, whether a converted Jew or Gentile, was under 
no obligation whatever to keep the Jewish law, so 
far as it was separate from practical matters of life 
and n We find this ene 
writings of Paul, two or three passages of W 
I have here, but which have been quoted al- 
ready in Mr, Whipple’s essay; for we have to go 
to the New Testament to find the origin of that 
which, we find, existed immediately after the New 
Testament book was written. Paul says: One man 
esteemeth one day above another; another man 
esteemeth every aor allike,” He leaves it an open 
question; they can do as they please. [Romane xiv. 
5-8.) Then: Te observe dayi; and months, an 
times, and years, I am afraid of you, lest I have 


yat been explained away or met: Let no man there- 
fore judge you any more in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect ofan hoty day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days“ [Col. II., 16, 17],—distinctly ab: 

ing the binding authority of the Sabbath on the 
Christian Ch . So that, if Paul's word anywhere 
means anything, if his authority ia to be taken as of 
binding force on any potas whatever, then Paul is to 
be regarded as autho. 5 — and distinctly abrogat- 
{ng the Sabbath, and declaring that ft Is no longer 
binding en the Christian Church. 

I hinted, a moment „at a council, We find 
that this breach inthe early Church, this controversy, 
resulted at last in Paul’s going up to Jerusalem to 
meet James and the representatives of the Jernsalem 
Church, to see if they could find any common plat- 
form of ent,—if they could come together so 
that they could work with mutual respect and with- 
out any further bickering. What is the platform 
that they met ay It was distinctly understood 
that those who wished to keep up the observance of 
Judaism should do so, and the Church at Jerusalem 
gave Paul this grand freedom, 8 aayin 

o him: “Go back to your misbionary work, rite | 
churches, and teach them that they are perfectly free 
in regard to all Mosaic and Jewish observances, save 
only these four: ‘Abstain from pollutions of idols, 
from fornication, from mre strangled, and from 
blood.“ [Acts xv., 20.) e point I wish to ask 
ur attention to is that the 1 of Sabbath- 
keeping tuns of those that is left out. The point 
that Paul had been fighting for was conceded by the 
central charch at Jerusalem, and he was to go ont 
thenceforth free, so far as that was concerned, in 
his teaching of the churches that he should found. 

You have already heard that there ja no mention 
of the Sabbath, or the Lord’s day, as binding in the 
New Testament. What, then, was the actual con- 
dition of affairs? What did the churches do in the 
first three hundred of thelr existence? Why, 
they did just what Faul and the Jerusalem ch 
had agreed upon, Those who wished to keep the 
Jewish Sabbath did so; and the Judaizing faction, 
and the converts from the Gentiles, both, were ac- 
customed to meet together some time, morning or 
evening, on the first day of the week, and to hold 
thelr public religious services to celebrate the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and to eat together the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But there appears nowhere any least, slightest, 
smallest hint, that on this day they were to abstain 
frami Jahas, ar Wiat nv § were pal- be Badra in doing 
anything they pleased, or ng anywhere the 

leased, —that is, there is no trace of their confound- 
ng this first day of the week with the Jewish Sab- 
bath. The Jndaizing faction kept both; they kept 
the Jewish Sabbath, and mat the other 
Qhristian brethren on the 'a day. 
pen d met on the Lord’s day, and usually left the 
Jewish Sabbath entirely one side. This, I say, is the 
fact of history, 

There are one or two things I wish to speak of in 
connection with this, before passing to the next 
point,—two or three omissions, well-known, which 
are very significant. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment, in several places, catalogue at length all kinds 
of sains and offences against Christian character. 
Thay are sgo long, so exhaustive, that it is apparent, 
on the part of the writer, that he wishes substantially 
to cover the whole ground, Now it ls very remark- 
able that nowhere ls there any mention of Sabbath- 
keeping, of Sunday-keeping, of Lord’s day-keeping, 
as binding; and that nowhere any fault is found 
with anybody for neglecting to keep any of these 
days. Nowif you remember that a Jarge part of the 
Christian Church were converted heathen, people 
who bad been swept in under the influence of the 
preaching of the apostles, who were not at all sc- 
customed to keep any such day, who had no idea of 
It, you would suppose that that would be one of the 
firat points in which they would most likely step 
over Christian observance, providing that that was 
a Christian observance. Yet there is no trace of it 


a 

ne other thing, which is more conclusive than 
this. During the persecutions under the Emperors 
of the Roman Empire, during the firat centuries of 
Christianity, we know that this was true: that there 
were sons and daughters of heathen tyrants who were 
Christians,—there were officera in the Roman army, 
—there were common soldiers in the Roman army,— 
those representing all its ranks from the lowest to 
the highest,—who were Christians, There were 
members of Cwaar’s household in Rome, even, who 
were Christians,—Christians at a time when to be 
known as a Christian was certain death; and yet 
they were able for weeks, and monthe, and years to 
keep perfectly secret the fact of their Christianity. 
Coneider for a moment how utterly impossible any 
such concealment would baye been, If they had felt 
themselves bound to keep every seventh day alter 
some certain public fashion, as an observance of 
Christian rules and laws. Particularly if this was a 
distinguishing mark of Christianity, and they were 
under obligation to keep it publicly as the Christians” 
Lord's day, not a single one of these men or women 
or children would have bean able to conceal their 
Christianity for more than alx days at a time. Yet 
they did conceal it for weeks, and months, and years; 
and a striking thing is that there is no apology from 
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anybody for being under obligation to conceal it to 
save his life. There is no dispensation on the part 
of the Church Spore it to be done; there la no 

t; there ls no mention of it at all. 
This seems to be a pretty conclusive argument that 
the thing never was thought of as binding, during 
the times of this persecution on the part of the 
Roman emperors, 


elation, But when we come to the 
year 321, we find this edict of Constantine. I have 
not found a translation of it, except one that I have 
made m It is a very free translation. If any 
of you should accuse me, after I have read It, of not 
much about Latin, I shall do as a certain 
class of politicians do, when they have been caught 
stealing; I shall fall back on the fact that my heart 
is sound on the main question” [laughter], and offer 
no other excuse. The edict is dated In the year 321, 
and is substantially as follows: 
“Let all jadges and Inhabitants of cities, and all 


they had "eqn if they wished, to make or en- 


craftemen, rest on the venerable day of the sun. 
Bat coun en may freely and la y attend to 
the culti m of the fields, lest by delay the oppor- 


tunity granted by the favor of heaven should be lost; 
seeing that it Nr happens that Pepan an 
the vine cannot be eo fitly planted on any other day.” 

The manumiesion of slaves, however, was ex- 
cepted {from this swooping edict, that the jud 
should be free from all labor and occupation on that 
day, One or two pointe about this I would Hke to 
have you notice. In the firet place, Constantine 
does not say anything about the Lord's day, or Sun- 
. Everybody admits that he means that day 
which we call Sunday to-day; but when you remem- 
ber that Constantine, at the best, after all his white- 
washing, was rather a poor kind of Christian, and 
when we remember that he was a worshipper of the 
sun, an adherent of the old Pagan religion, before he 
found it for his interest to adopt and patronize Christ- 
lanlty,—it is a question how much love for the 
Lord's day is to be found in this edict, And then it 
is very strange, if there was any general public opin- 
ion on the part of the Church that it was wicked to 
do any work on Sunday,—it is very strange that he 
shi have made this d exception, — all 
countrymen free to go about thelr dally s ons. 
And it is very strange, if he believed the Almighty 
God has absolutely forbidden all labor on this day,—it 
is very strange, I say, that he should make such a curi- 
ous reference as he does, when he eays that country- 
‘eat by del 88 — yy the favor of 

lelay the opportunity gran of 
heaven should be lost’; as if the very heaven, that 
had forbidden such a use of the day, was liable to 
give them special opportunities and chances to do 
work, in direct contravention of ite own orders 

and law! 

Additions were made to this edict under various 
emperors, In the year 425, under Theodosius II., 

and theatrical exhibitions were first forbid- 

on; in 528, the third council of Orleans forbid all 
labor on Sunday. We find this, then, is a fact, that 
up to the time of Constantine even courts were held, 
and all the usual work of the city, ss well as of the 
country, went on; after his time, half a century or 
more, agricultural labor still went on as usual; only 
in 425 were theatres forbidden; and in 528, for the 
first time, all labor. This, then, for the legislation. 

I come now (and this is some of the most impor- 
tant testimony I have to offer you), I come to con- 
sider the opinion of certain great fathers on this sub- 
ject. Of course, they being accounted in their time, 
Orthodox, standard authorities, and being 80 ac- 
counted still, cannot be accused of having any bias 
or prejudice in the matter. They must have known 
what were the actual practices, and they must have 
been aware as to what was the ideal practice which 
the Church demanded and desired, I give you only 
a few specimens. In the year 845, after Constan- 
tine’s edict I wish you to notice, St. Cyril Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 2 this; and you will notice that it le 
implied that his Christian followers were inclined to 
turn ont of the really true way of Christianity and go 
after their old ideas, just as Paul found his inclined. 
He says: Turn thou not out of the way to Samar- 
itanism or Judalam, for Jesus Christ hath redeemed 
thee. Henceforth re all observance of Sabbaths, 
and call not meate w. are really matters of indif- 
ference, common or unclean,” . 

This le St. Cyril, twenty or thirty years after Con- 
etantine’s edict. In the year 802, still later, St. 
Jerome (pretty ancient authority) says: On 
the Lord’s day, they went to church; and, returning 
from church, they would apply themselves to their 
allotted works, and make garments for themselves 
and others.“ And again: The day is not a day of 
fasting, but the day ls a day of joy; the Church has 
always considered it a day of joy, and none but her- 
ética have thought otherwise.“ 

I skip from that time till we come to Luther. 
What does Luther say abont it? Luther says: “If 
anywhere the day janata) le made holy for the 
mere day’s sake,—if anywhere, any one sets up its 
observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order you 
to work on it, to ride on it, to feast on It, to do any- 
thing to remove this encroachment on Christian Hib- 
erty.” And Calvin (he certainly was no looser on the 
Sunday question or any other than his flock) even 
went so far as to propose to change the day from Sun- 
day to Thursday as a distinct assertion of the Christ- 
ian principle that one day was just as good as an- 
other; and one day, when John Knox visited Calvin on 
Sunday afternoon, he found him 8 a game of 
bowls. Now John Calvin is almost pped In our 
modern Orthodox churches; and yet, If he were con- 
sistently living to-day after the pattern that he fol- 
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lowed when he did live, there ls not a church in Boe- 
ton that would not discipline him. 

Beza, another great reformer, advocated work on 
Sunday. Bucer insisted that abstinence from labor 
coald not possibly be pleasing to God, 

We come now, then, to the Puritan reaction, and 
to notice Its causes, J must be very brief in all this, 
leat I overstep the limits of my time, The first 
cause seems to me, apart from that which Mr, Whip- 

le has stated, was this: Here the Catholic Church 

had almost an innumerable number of festival 
days or church days—holy days—ons of them so far 
as the ordinary Catholic was concerned being just as 
holy as the other. These had based themselves on 
their traditions. The authority of the Church was 
sufficient for keeping Sunday or any other day; but 
the Protestants protested against the authority and 
the power of the Church, and distinctly placed them- 
selves on the foundation of the word of God. What 
Huy could not find there, they didn’t claim to 
find anywhere, They wished, and it was a necessary 
part of thelr system, that they should continue the 
observance of the Lord's day. It was a day when 
they met rg to preach,—a day, It ls fair to sa 
without whi the existence of the Church i 
would almost be an impossibility. Since they had 
thrown away the he and the authority the 
Church, they mast fin ter authority for the day, 
or else they must give it up: and so of course th 
took the best sacred authority Hay could 
whether it was very good or not ey didn’t at- 
tempt to find much in the New Testament. They 
went back distinctly and directly to the fourth com- 
mandment, and sald: Here is Divine authority for 
keeping the Sabbath day; and no matter if it is now 
the first day of the week, instead of the last, we don’t 
know but that the apostles of Jesus, in some unre- 
corded saying, or institution, or conversation, made 
the change.“ So that the Church simply switched off 
one track to the other, and has since that time come 
down the centuries on the first-day track instead of 
on the seventh. They read this fourth command- 
ment in their service every Sunday, and based here 
the keeping of the Lord's day. 

But another important influence was the Puritan 
revolt from the rude sports of the time. The young 
men were accustomed to practise all sorta of rade, 
half-barbarous Ke on Sunday. Of course they in- 
terfered not only with the purity necessary to the 
highest civilization, and it was well they were abol- 
fehed, but they shocked the religious spirit of the 
time. As an illustration of what they were, Thack- 

y says: An Englishman is not necessarily a 
brute; but an E brute is the worst. sort of 
brute,’ You can judge from a passage like that as 
to what the nature of these sports might have been, 
and how shocked the réally high sentiment of 
Puritan theology and purity of principle; while on 
the other hand the Puritans ed their apposition 
to worldliness, to worldly pleasure, to worl oys s0 
far, that to their minds It was wicked to be frivolous 
on Sunday and perhaps on all the other six days be- 
side,—but at any rate on Sunday, whether they conld 
stop it at any other time or not. So Macaulay, hit- 
ting at. the extreme repugnance of the Puritans 

t popular eports, says a thing on the other side 
that perhaps is something of an tion, and no 
more just than Thackeray’s statement on the first. 
He says: The Puritans oppose bear-baiting on Sun- 
day, not because it gave paa to the bears, but be- 
cause it gave pleasure to the people.“ 

But the Puritan Sunday (and here I come to an- 
other important civision of my talk) has been called 
ee or a going back to the Jawish Sab- 
bath. This is popularly supposed to be true, and the 
day has come to be called the Sabbath; but let us see 
whether it is true or not. I have said, and I have 
admitted, and I wish to refer to it, so that you can't 
accuse me of being guilty of contradiction, for I am 
not,—they did go back to the fourth commandment 
as the fundamental law on which they built their dl- 
vine demand that the Sabbath, or the Lord's day 
ahonid be kept; and it ia popularly supposed, an 
no doubt they supposed, that the kind of Sabbath 
which they instituted, the Puritan Sabbath as it 
has come to be called, was really the resurrection 
of the old Jewlah Sabbath, —that they had gone 
back and picked up again the genuine thing. Now 
let us see if that were true. t was the Jewish 
Sabbath? What kind of a day waa it? Was it any- 
thing like the Puritan Sabbath? I quote the late 
Emanuel Dentsch, a librarian of the British Mu- 
seum, and one of the most learned Orlentallsts of his 
day, author of remarkable articles on Islam, the 
Talmud, etc. He was one of the best authors 
on this subject probably the world contained at that 
time, He says: We cannot refrain from entering 
an emphatic protest against the vulgar notion of the 
Jewish Sabbath being a thing of grim austerity. It 
was precisely the contrary, a day of joy and delight, 
a feast day, honored by fine garments, by the t 
cheer, by wine, lights, spice, and other joys of preëm- 
inently bodily import.” That is his authority as to 
what the Jewieh Sabbath really was. You will no- 
tice, he does not say they labored on that day; that 
one thing i» left out. 

‘ake a more ancient authority still. Nehemiah, 
in the eighth chapter, tenth verse (and remember 
that he was building the city n, that he was re- 
storing the ancient religion of the Jews to what he 
supposed to be its pure and original condition), says 
to the people who were sobbing and weeping when 
they found what laws of God they had broken, and 
how they had fallen under hie wrath: “Go your way. 
Eat the fat, drink the sweet, and send portions to 
them for whom nothing is prepared; for this day is 
holy unto our Lord. Neither be ye sorry, for the joy 
of the Lord is your strength.“ And the 12th verse 
adds: And all the people went their way to cat, 
and to drink, and to send portions, and to make 


great mirth.” That was not the Püritan way, cer- 
tainly, of keeping Sunday. [Laughter.] 

Now only ignorance can possibly talk of the Puri- 
tans as Judaizing, or of going back to the original 
Bible Idea when they were making their Sunday. 
There is no day in modern times that people are 
familiar with, that can so fitly and rly be 
spoken of, in comparison with the old Jewish Sab- 
bath, as our Thanksgi day. Simply leave out 
the element of labor, and then, in this gathering of 
san ia tee nod tee etna ed 
oy an ta, an 0 me, the happiness 
Ran a tide yon might look u as almost a 

ect literal resurrection of the old Jewish Sabbath. 

he Puritan Sabbath, then, was not the resurrection 

of anything. It was an ontright creation of some- 
thing that never existed in the world before. 

Now as to whether this is the fourth command- 


for Sunday-k , I wish to say one word, and this 
is my last, I wo if it ever occurs to ministers, 
befors p. on the Sunday question, and te 
their people w they are to them, or 


urposs of seeing 
the Sabbath day to 
simply, acco: 


ancient significance, something sacred, set apart, to 


a particular and use, which partic and 
al use 6 command on to define, 
simply this: Thou shalt do no The whole of 


the fourth commandment, without any evidence of 
any reservation whatever,—the totality of the fourth 
commandment ta simply abstinence from labor. Now 
I dare assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
except in some few special cases there is not an 
Orthodox minister or church-member in Bogon, 
unless he ls sick so that he cannot move easily, 
who ever thinks of obeying the fourth command- 
ment, or ever does it. [Laughter and applause.] 
What fs it pep | do? Why, they have invented a 
whole round of dutles—church-going, Sunday-school, 
everything,—against which, mark me, I have no 
work to say; but I say they have invented a whole 
round of duties, a whole curriculum of obligations 
lasting from sunrise to sunset, in many cases, that 
neither the fourth commandment nor the Bible any- 
where has aver said one single word concerning. 
And then, on the basis of the fourth commandment, 
they demand that you shall religiously be bound to 
keep all their observances. That is (snd this is the 
l of the whole thing), because the fourth com- 
mandment commands people to do a certain thing, 
therefore you shall be under obligation forever 
excuse me, let me go back and put another element in: 
because the fourth commandment commands certain 
people on a certain day to abstain from labor and to 

oa certain thing, therefore all people, in all ages, on 
some other day, be under divine obligation to 
do something else. [Applause and langhter.| That 
ia the whole of It. : 

Now for this Christian nation to assume the 

ition which it did concerning the Centennial 
bition being open on Sunday, and to claim that 

they did it because of the divine suthority of Christ- 
lanſty or of the Old Testament, one or the other, I 
say, they are guilty beforg the enlightened intelli- 
gence of this country and of the world of one of 
two things: either of such gross ignorance as unfits 
them to be teachers of the intelligence of the nine- 
teenth century, or else they are ty of the groasest 
hypocrisy—hypocrisy that claims goodness and char- 
acter on the score of doing something that God has 
never asked anybody to do. [Applause.] The very 
minister who preaches the gospel to-day in Boston, 
by as much as he is faithful to the needs and wants 
of his parish, is breaking the Sabbath, according to 
the fourth commandment, every single Sunday,—that 
is, admitting the transfer from Saturday to the first 
day of the week. It simply says: Thou shalt not 
labor,’’—and there is not a man who felicitates him- 
self on the faithfulness with which he discharges his- 
Christian obligations who is not going right square 
in the face of the fourth commandment every hour 
of the Lord’s day, from sunrise to sunset; and 4 — 
they come to us, and charge us with infidelity, with 
lack of reverence for God and his word and truth, 
because we can’t possibly see how an obligation of 
the Jews to do one thing is obligation on us to do 
another thing. {Appleuse.] 

On a connus on of Mr. Savage's essay, Mr. Hig- 

Baid j= 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We had hope held out 
to us that the Rev. E. E. Hale would be present this 
morning. If he is here in the hall@thongh he is 
not easily concealed, he may elude my vision,—if he 
is here in the hall, I wish he would show himself, 
and make himself both seen and heard. If he is 
not here, I assume, that, Daag. a gentleman who 
always has, in the di of his multifarious du- 
ties, to be in half a dozen places at once, he is in 
several of the other places, Orit is possible that he 
may have looked in here, and would say, as Dennis, 
the hero of that charming sketch of his, My Double 
and how he Undid me,“ used to on public occasions: 
There has been so much said, and on the whole so 
well said, that I may be excused from saying any- 
thing.“ But yet, at the same time, we don’t like to 
excuse him, and hope. we shall hear from him at 
some other time. In his place, is there not some 
one of the audience who wishes to say some ? 
Because I am firm in the conviction that this is to 
a free discussion. 

Moses HUL.— There is no Institution I think 
mae of probably, than the Liberal League. 


gi 
Mr, Hrz.—II there is any one thing I feel sorry 
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for, it is to have a cause spoiled by a poor argu- 
ment, Iam if the Rey. E. E. Hale or some- 
body else was here who was going to take the oppo- 
site aldo of this question, that many of the argumenta 
we have listened to this marning Woa be picked to 
pieces very quickly. It would take only min- 
utes at the outside to show that there was a great 
deal mixed that ought not to be mixed, and put to- 
ther that belongs apart. One or two Instances: 
t was said in one of the lectures that the phrase, 
‘first day of the week,“ occurs but twice in the New 
Testament. It occurs eight times in the New Testa- 
ment. One thing more: I will prove by the New 
Testament Itself, that Paul labored on seventy-cight 
ouccessive ‘first days of the week,“ and that he kept 
seventy-elght Sabbaths during the time he labored 
on these Arst days of the Paul eaid: “Ye ob- 
Serve days and times and months and years; I am 
afraid of you, leat I have bestowed upon you labor 
in vain.” That was supposed to tate against 
Paul's fashion of keeping the seventh day of the 
week. Take the whole book of Galatians, written by 
Paul, —It opposes the law; take the book of Romans, 
and it 8 advocaten the law. How are these 
things to brought together? Simply thus: there 
were two laws, one of them the ten commandments, 
generally called the moral law,—another a law that 
was added because of transgressiors,’’ In the 
book of Galatläne Paul le commenting on that added 
law. A violation of the ten commandments brought 
death, and the added law looked to a victim tos 
In between the tranagressor and the law, Th 


added law is the one he is stating to you in Galatians 
waa everywhere abolished. In ans, as does the 
New Testament everywhere, he obedience to 


the ten commandments, and everywhere opposes the 
added law. Let no man jadge you, therefore, in 
meat or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
thqpew moon, or of the Sabbath days, which are a 
abatow of things to come.“ Now if our brother had 
read the remainder of that, it would have been per- 
fectly clear; but he stopped at Sabbath days.” 
Paul does not stop there, Which are a shadow of 
things to come.” Now turn to the Jewish Bible, 
and I will show you a great many annual Sabbaths, 
the sixteenth day of the flrot month, the tenth day 
of the seventh month, and others that were Sab- 
baths which were shadows of things to come“; but 
the fourth commandment had no shadow in it. The 
geventh day Sabbath pointed back to creation, and 
not forward to anything in the future; e other 
Sabbath pointed forward. Paul makes a distinction 
now. He tells you not to observe these Sabbaths 
“which were the shadow of things to come.” 
These, he telle you, have gone, but the other he 
does not claim is done away. 

I think there are one or two more points. As to 
the catalogues of sins, oT are quoted from the 
added law and not from the tem commandments. 
Our brother sald: “There le no record in the New 
Testament of keeping the Sabbath.“ Just let me 
give one instance: And they returned, and pre 
apices, and ointments, and rested on the Sabbath 
day, according to the commandment,” That does 
look as though there was a record of keeping the 
Sabbath and keeping it according to the command- 
ment; and as thers was no commandment in the 
New Testament for them to keep the Sabbath ac- 
cording to the law, they must keep It according to 
the “commandment” in the Old Testament, 

Now I come to the e of Sabbath. It is 
Neander, I think, who says: They know little about 

on who do not know that the first day of the 
did remain, and was observed as the Sabbath 
for three hundred yoars this aide of our Saviore pas- 
alon. The day was adopted first by the Christian 
Ohurch,—then was taken by Catholic authority and 
dy the Catholic Church. I will ask for no other 
authority than Catholics themselves. They always 
tell you, In all their books and their catechisms, that 
it ls by their authority, and no other, that the day 
was changed; and they say that the Protestant 
churches acknowledge their authority by keeping the 
first day of the week, always by the tradition of the 
Gatholic Church alone, we went no further than 
the fourth commandment, in supposing that every 
minieter violates the fourth commandment in labor- 
ing on Sanday (that is, in teaching and in talking to 
them, in doing hia duties as a minister),—there 
might be a sense in which that is true; but there 
was divins sanction and protection in the Old Tes- 
tament for the “holy convocation” of the Sabbath 
day. If they violated their own law then, there 
would be no more harm in violating that law now; 
if they would move a holy convocation,” and the 
priest could read the law to the people and teach the 
ple, withoat violating the commandment then, 
t might not be a violation of the Sabbath now. 
if we stand upon the Bible on this Sabbath question, 
Jet us do just what the Bible shows: that the Sab- 
bath never has been changed from the first day of 
the week to the seventh, that it never has been abol- 
ished, that the seventh day of the week, according to 
the Old and New Testament, ia still the Sabbath; 
and if we must urge any Sabbath upon the people, 
let us urge that. 4 

Mr. Potrer.—lI think the gentleman must have 
misunderstood one point. In the opening of his re- 
marks, he said that in the essay (I suppose referring 
to the one that was read by myself, written by Mr. 
Whipple), tt was stated that the phrase, the first 
day of the week, only occurs twice in the New Tes- 
tament, That remark was not made by Mr. Whip- 
ple. He eays: ‘The first day of the week is a phrase 
several times met with in the New Testament.“ 
Then afterwards he goes on to say: The cases in 
the New Testament where the firat day of the week 
ls mentioned in connection with the assembling of 
the people, the gathering eee of nambers, Ste., 
are two, and no more.“ That, I belleve, will be 


found to be correct, Mr. Whipple also expressl 
says that the Sabbath day ia frequently mention 
In the New Testament, but always referring to the 
old Jewish Sabbath. 

At this point the convention adjourned to three 


o'clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was again called to order at three 
o'clock by Mr, Higginson, who spoke as follows: 

I waa a little, amused at a colloquy I took part in 
at the door just now. Some one drifted in with that 
inquiring expression which some people have in a 
strange city, when they are trying to get to their own 
aquatan and don’t know where they are; and the 

rit individual said: “Is this tbe Church Con- 
gren I said: “If you mean the Episcopal Church 

ongress, I think not.!“ Well,“ sald he, “It ia a 
kind of branch of that, len't it?“ „No, sir,“ said I; 
“that ia a kind of branch of this.“ [Laughter. 
And that suggests a word on that subject. The 
Episcopal Church Congrese is an organization of 

ich, I think, no Hberal-minded man can s 
otherwiee than with respect, for this reason: here 
ie a Church a large part of whose strength lies In 
tradition, organization, form, ritual, hierarchy. And 
I pay it le an admirable and n manly thing, when 
such an organization, waiving all that, comes to- 
gether in a simple Congress, upon the simple Con- 
gregational ground and simpler American ground,— 
when clergymen and bishops and “‘lord-bishops” 
even, as they cal! them in England and Canada, and 
even in the Datly Advertiser, and are willing to lay 
aside all the advantage of thelr spiritual papery, 
and simply meet as man to man. (I wish I co d 
add also as woman to woman; but I think, unlike us, 
they are confined by that limit of sex, as yet, in that 
organization.) I repeat that I feel a hearty respect 
for that Episcopal Church Congress, in the law and 
in the basie of ite organization. But yet, when I 
leok over the list of questions to be discussed there, 
I aay to myself: Why was it left for us here to ask 
the question, momentous in all Christian o iza- 
tlons: What is the best use of Sunday?“ In the 
Episcopal churches, I understand, there ls no essen- 
tial difference as to the question of the valne of art, 
See to religion. Every churchman believes In 

at as a matter of course. They meet and the 
discuss that,—a question on which all are agreed. 
But here le a question which, in Philadelphia the 
otber day, ran its ploughshare through the middle 
of ecclesiastical organizations,—the Episcopal Ohurch 
included. I have been tol:i by Philadelphia friends 
that, in taking sides on the question whether the 
great Exhibition should be open on Sunday, it was 
amazing to see how people went by their sect or their 
denomination, except in two cases. The Jews were 
for a the Exhibition on Sunday, of course. 
The Catholics were for opening it, and the Unitarians 
were for opening it, as far as they went, On the 
other hand, all the Evangelical denominations, in- 
cluding, I suppose, the Universalista, though I don’t 
know, thought the other way. But in the Eplacopal 
Chareh and in the Quaker societies, the plough- 
share went through the middle. All the Orthodox 
Quakers were opposed to opening it, amd all the Hick- 


site Quakers in favor of It. 5 à rule, I was told 
the igh Church Episcopalians sald, Let it be 
opened; 


the Low Church cepa: dald, Let 
it be closed.“ Now I say, if that is the case, and 
here ia a question which has divided that strong and 
intellectual and energetic body of Christian men, 
why lą it that they meet and discuss a dozen other 
questions, and leave us to discuss thia? For this 
reason, if for no other, we my ohio their work; 
but in another point of view ey eminently supple- 
ment ours, For it was here, and not there,—it was 
this platform and not that, that welcomed among its 
speakers this morning a man who stood outelde of 
the Christian Church altogether, and recognized a 
Jewish rabbi as equally an American citizen with a 
Christian bishop. “TA pplause:] We will meet again 
npon this larger basis, as I call your attention to the 
proceedings of the convention. We shall begin by 
an address, as announced, by Mr. Pratt, of this city, 
on the subject of The Lord's day Legislation of 
Massachusetts.“ à 


Mr, Pratt said :— * 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. PRATT, ESQ. 


. When I received one of Mr. Potter's very winning 
letters inviting me, a few days ago, to furnish an es- 
say for this afternoon, I expressed grave doubt 
whether the exactions of =i profession would admit 
of my taking time for it. 6 result has proved that 
my fears were correct; and therefore instead of giv- 

an essay, as I find it announced, I shall only be 
able to give you some crude, desultory, extemporane- 
ous remarks helped out by some memoranda of atat- 
utes and laws passed heretofore in this Common- 
wealth, and In the province and colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 
I regret the more that I was unable to prepare 
a written essay, because upon this question it is nec- 
essary to observe great carefulners of expression. If 
one expresses liberal sentiments in regard to Sunday 
observance, or if he su that the law as it 
stands might be advantageously changed, on the one 
hand he is said to be attacking the institution of 
Sunday. On the other hand, if he is conservative 
and a little careful that innovations shall not come 
too fast, le willing to observe the good and the blesa- 
bos ii the institution, as it is, then he is likely to be 
cal a bigot, or an unenlightened conservative, be- 
hind the time. I belleve in a secular Sunday. In 
thie secular government of ours, and under ita sway, 
laws should be secular, institutions should be secu- 
lar, and so far as the statutes have anything to do 
with the observance of Sunday, or any other holiday 
—for you recollect Sunday is but one of the holidays 


these laws should be strictly secular In their pur 
pet And having said this, Í would also add that I 

lieve in the observance of a secular Sunday, in the 
careful, social, moral, and religious observance of 
Sunday, and I believe that some laws are necessary 
for the preservation of an institution fraught with 
so mach good and so much of blessing to the commu- 
nity and of happiness both by the fireside and ln the 
social public, 

The Jewish Sabbath of the fourth commandment 
I understand to have been a special institution for 
the Hebrew race. The ceremonial observance of the 
Jewish Sabbath was discountenanced by Jesus and 
his disciples, and no other day was by them substi- 
tuted In its place, The Jewish Sabbath occurred om 
the seventh day of the week, and the Lord's day, as 
we call it, or Sunday, occurs on the first day of the 
week; A Ne and — 
speaking, t agreed we have no 
E 3 


stitution, and not a Divine. 
moral law, bat of statute law. 
is violation, not profanation; malum prohibitum, not 
malum in se. I cannot go into these questions, how- 
ever, which I have merely hinted at in these prelim- 
inary remarks. I must be limited to the historico- 
legal aspects of Sunday and ite observance in this 
Commonwealth; but I thought It to sketch 
first this understanding which I have of the instita- 
tion. this previous | history of the day, before tha 
— — 8 which * forefathers nere 
when thay came to thia country, that you m reo 
what foundation there was bebind our 83 
upon which they could plant their Sunday lawe. It 
will be evident that they did not hold this view of 
the Lord's day. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, they used India- 
criminately In the statutes, for a short period, the 
term Sabbath“ and the term Lord's day.“ I 
don’t find that Sunday was ever used in the stat- 
utes, and as the name of the day is significant, in 
passing I will call attention to lt. The more careful 
of the colonists called it the ‘‘first day of the week,“ 
as the Quakers do; the more Bib of them called 
It the “Sabbath,” but always in the laws you will 
find it called the Lord's day.” I have no doubt 
that a legialatare of Free Religionists, under s secular 
government, would give the its secular name. 

Our forefathers b t the Lord's day with them, 
when they came to country; and as a creation 
of statute law it was then very recent. At the com- 
mon law no such thing aa the Lord's day” is 
known. It has sometimes been stated erroneously 
In this country, that Sunday is a part of the common 
law. Asa mattor of fact, the only recognition of 
Sunday at the common law, was that it was, in law 
phrase, not a judicial day. The Lord's day is 
not a judicial day. Dies dominicus non est jw- 
ridicus."’ Parliament sat on Sunday, festivals ware 
held on Sunday, everything could be done on 
Sunday, but courts of law could not alt, and judicial 

could neither be issued nor served. The 

ret Engllah statute, which I find, im g any re- 
straint or duty upon the observance of the day, was 
passed In 1558, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and that 
statute required all persons who had not reasonable 
excuse to resort every Sunday and other holiday to 
church for divine service and worship, I2 EHZ. c. 2. 

But there came a time in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, when the affluence of religious 
expression and the poverty of religious action were 
traly surprising, And from the year 1625 the day 
was referred to in English statutes as the Lord’s day. 
In that year a somewhat more t Sunday law 
was passed. [1 Car. 1. c. 1. 3 Car. 1. o. L] And rub- 
sequently er Charles II. and William III., stat- 
utes were passed, which I believe are atlll in force in 
— and which were quite as rigid a» any of our 
early statutes, though not carried to so extreme 
detall, [29 Car. 2. c. 7. 7 Will. 8. c. 17.] Under 
the latter, about 1693, all persons were required to 
apply themselves to the o of the Lord’s 
day, by exerci themselves thereon in the duties of 
true religion, publicly and privately. No work save 
of necessity or charity; no sport, game, or pastime; 
no travel, etc., was to be allowed. And all these 
English statutes were put upon a religious basis. 
They were passed for the honor of God and for the 

on of true religion. 

From some attentive perusal of the early statutes, 
enactments, and orders in this land, I have come to 
the conclusion that the same affluence of religious 
expression and poverty of religious doing, prevailed 
with our forefathers when they came here and 
brought the Sunday lawe with them. The colony 
charter was granted in 1628, as you will remember. 
The first colonists were then under the English stat- 
utes, which I have read extracts from; but these 
seem not to have been sufficiently strict; for as early 
as the 17th of April, 1620, we find the first Sunday 
law of the Colony to read thus [in the Records of 
the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England]: And to the end the Saboth 
may be celebrated in a religious maner, we a t, 
that all that inhabite the plantacon, both for the 
poral and uler imploymts, may surcease their 
abor every Cotterday throughout the yeare at three 
of the clock in the afternoome, and that they spend 
the rest of that day in g and pparacon for 
the Saboth, as the ministers shall direct.“ [20. App. 
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305.] That is the firat Sunday law. In 1684 
they paseed a second one which reads as follows: 
“Whereas complalnte hath bene made to this Court 
that dyvers psons within this juriediccon doe vaually 
absent themselves from church meetings vpon the 
Lord’s day, power is therefore given to any two As- 
sistants to heare and sensure, either by flyne or Im- 

risonmt (att their discrecon), all misdemeanrs of that 

ind comitted by any inhabitant within this jurisdic- 
oon, provided they exceed not the ffine of va for one 
offence.” [20, March 4, 1634, 20, p. 140.] 

In 1644, the law-makers put certain questions to 
the elders, for the purpose of being guided thereby in 
passing laws, very much as our general court some- 
times andes questions to the supreme judielal 
court, for tə opinion to guide in passing laws,—and 
among these questions was this: Whether a judge 
be bound to pronounce such sentence as a positive 
law prescribes, in case it be apparently above or be- 
neath the merit of the offence?’ And the elder an- 
swored, amo oftisr tainga and this le particularly 
notable: 2. case variable circumstances of an 
offence do so much vary the degrees of guilt, that the 
offence is raised to an higher nature, then the pen- 
alty must be varied to an higher anawerable pro- 
portion. The striking of a neighbor may be punished 
with some pecuniary mulct, when the atriking of a 
father may be punished with death. So any sin com- 
mitted with an high hand, as the gathering of sticks 
om the Sabbath day, may be punished with death, 
when a lessor pun ent might serve for gathering 
eticke privily, and In some sore need.“ It is to the 
credit of the law-makers, however, that they did not 
pass any law in conformity with the judgment of the 


elders. 

On the fourth of November, 1646, I find that thie 
law was put on the statute book: It la therefore or- 
dered and decreed by ye Corte, yt if any Christian 
wthin thie jartedictton shall go abont to subvert and 
destroy the Christian faith and religion [by other 
things, and] by devising ye morallity of ye 4th com- 
andemt [&e. ], evry such pson continuing obstinate 
therein, after due meanes of conviction, shall pay to 
ys comon treasury during ye rət six months 20s, a 
month, & for ye next six months 40s. p mo, and so 
to continue dureing his obstinacy; & if any auch 
pson shall endeavr to reduce others to ye like heres 
& apostacy from ze faith & religion of er 
Jeans Christ, he shall forfeit to ye comon btm i? 
for every severall offence therein, five pounds.“ IId, 

. 1T7.] And in that year there was a fine of 5 ahs 
5 for each absence from hearing ye publike 
ministery of ye word, on the Lord’s days & fast & 


thanka Id. id. 
A lit 1 * that—I don't know but I ought 


to bespeak your patience whileI read so many of 
these extracts; but I thought in no other way could 1 
got the exact historical state of the law in Massache- 
setts before you eo directly, as to read you the atat- 
mates themselves; and with your permission I will go 
on and read a few more: ‘‘Att a General] Court of 
Blection, held att Boston, the 30th of the 6th month 
1658, [80 Aug.] Vpponinformation of sundry abuses 
& meanors committed by severall paons om the 
Lords day, not only by children playinge in the 
atreetes & other paoms, nt by youthes, maydes, & 
other peones, bo yoy or & others, vncſuilly 
walkinge the streetes and fields, travilling from towne 
to towne, Ing on shipboard, frequentinge common 
houses and other places to drinke, sos & otber- 
wise to mispend that p’clous time, whiche things tend 
much to the dishonr of God, the reproach of —.— 
& the pphanation of his holy Saboath, the sanctifica- 
tion whereof is sometime put for all dutyes imediatly 
tinge the service of God contelned In the first 
table, It is therefore ordered by this Court and the 
authoritie, that no children, youths, mayde, or other 
ns, shall transgress in the like kind, on penalty of 
reputed great pvokers of the high displeasure 

off ghty God, and further incurringe the poenal- 
tyes hereafter expressed ; namely, that the parents and 
governors of all children above seven years old (not 
that we approve of younger children in evill), for the 
first offence in that kind, vppon due profe before any 
magestrate, towne commissionor, or select man of the 
towne where such offence shalbe committed, shalbe 


admonished; for a end offenes, vp due ope 
as aforead, ahall pay ae a fine five Aeg & Lor a 
third offence, vppon due profe as afo; 108; and 
if they shall agayne offend in this kind, they shalbe 
peeonted to the County Court, who shall augment 
ent according to the meritt of the fact; & for 
all youths and maydes above foorteen yeares of age, & 
all elder psona whataoever that shall offend and be 
convict ss afforesd, either for playing, uncivilly 
walking, drinkinge, tra vilhnge from towne to towne, 
osing on shi 0 nge, or any way mispend- 
that pcious time, shall for the first offence be ad- 
monished, vppon due pats as afforesd ; for a second 
offence shal pay as a fine five shillings; & for a third 
offence, ten shillings; & if any shall farther offend 
that way, they ehalbe psented to the next county 
court, who shall au nt punishment accordinge to 
the nature of the offence; & if any be vnable or vn- 
willinge to pay the afforesd fines, they shalbe 
whipped by the cunstable not exceeding five stripes 
for 10a fine; & this to be understood of such offences 
as shalbe committed durelng the daylight of the 
Lord's day.” [2 Id. 310. 

In 1658, finding this statute not sufficient to an- 
swer the purpose, we have the following: Wheress 
by too sad experience it is observed, the sunn being 
sett, both every Saturday & on the Lords day, young 
people & others take liberty to walke and sporte 
thempelves in the streets or fields in the seuerall 
on er * to the dishonor oe 
etc., dec afine or corporal punishment for 
like on Saturday evening or Sunday evening after 
sunset. 

Still later, 14 Oct, 1068. For the better preven- 


tion of the breach of the Saboath, it is enacted by 
this court & ye authority thereof, that no servile 
worke shall be doun on that day; namely, such as are 
not workes of piety, of charity, or of necessity; & 
when other works are done on that day, the pornon 
so doing, upon complaint or presentmt, being legally 
convicted reof before any magistrate or county 
court, shall pay for the first offence ten shillings fine, 
& for avery offence after to be doubled; & incase the 
offence herein be circumsatanced with prophanera or 
high handed presumption, the penalty ia to be ang- 
mented at the discretion of the judges. As an addi- 
tion to the law for preventing prophaning of the Sab- 
oath day by doing servile worke, this Court doth or- 
der, that whatsoever person in thie jariediction shall 
travell vpou the Lords day, elther on horseback or 
on foots, or by boats from or out of thelr oune tonne 
to any vnlawful assembly or meeting not allowed by 
lawe, are 2 to be prophaners of the 
Sabath, & shall roceeded Inst as the persona 
that prophane the Lords day by doing servile worka.” 
[4 Id Pt. II. p. 395.) 

In 1677 a cage was ordered to be erected in Boston 
In oe l. benden breakers.““ 

y, ° ingmen were appointed to in- 
spect houses, and discover Sabbath-breakers. 

In 1679, a ward was ordered to be set, from sunset 
to nine o'clock on Saturday night, both at the town’s 
end and at the fortifications to prevent passing out of 
2 12 20 authority to stop every person passing. 

Such were most of the colony laws respecting the 
Lord’s day. They show that its observance was 
based upon purely religious and snperstitious 

mnda. They were fora people who feared to prer 
ane the day lest the dreadful judgments of God 
should fall on the colony for their disobedience, In 
some official editions, the Jaws were annotated with 
references to Old Testament texts. To show further 
the bigotry and intolerance of the people, from thelr 
own solemn enactmenta, let me cite a 8 or two. 
In 1653 it ia enacted broadly: And every person 
that shall publish and maintain any he ox or 
erroneous doctrine, shall bs liable to be questioned 
and censured by the County Court where he liveth, 
according to the merit of hia offence,” [Charters & 
General Laws, &c., p. 128.] And in 1664, It is enacted 
that they who are to be admitted as freemen (i. e., 
entitled to vote, hold office, &c.) muat present a “‘car- 
tificate from the ministers or minister of the place 
where they dwell, that they are Orthodox in relig- 
fon,” ete. IId. 117.] And we bava already had a 
more striking specimen of their ptness in the 
pursuit of heresy and apostacy. a measure of the 
prevalent ideas of liberty of conscience in 1691 when 
the Province Charter was granted, and the colony be- 
came a province, is indicated pretty clearly by a 
elaure in that charter itself, which establishes and 
ordains that forever hereafter there shall be U 
of conscience allowed in the worship of God to 
8 t papiste”’ in said province or ter- 

In 1 the old colonial laws were substantially 
rednacted; and in that statute occur these words: 
„That all and every person and persons whatsoever, 
shall, on that [the Lord’s| day, carefully apply them- 
selves to duties of religion and plety, publicly and 
privately.” In 1727, “the solemnizing of fanerals om 
the Lord's day” or evening following, is prohibited. 

From this examination of the statutes, I think we 
can get a pretty falr view of what the Massachusetts 
Sabbath was, up to the time Massachusetta became 
a Commonwealth. Others have supplied, or will 
supply the details which show how it waa practically 
observed; but so far as we ĉan discern front these 
atatute books, that le what it was. I think it is re 
lated of a chaplain of the Count de Rochambean, 
who was here in Boston about 1790, wri letters 
home ta France, that the strictness of the day's ob- 
servance astonished him, It looked cg strange to 
him to see everything so still, the streeta deserted, no 
F for diversion, except to go 
te church. © most innocent recreations and 
pleasures prohibited. If he met a person on the 
street he scarcely dared to atop and speak with him, 
Attempting to take a little walk for health and fresh 
alr, he and his fziend were met st the door by their 
landlord who warned them that he would be liable 
to a heavy fine If he allowed them, while stopping 
with him, to disport themselves on that day in pub- 
lie. Somewhat disappointed they returned to their 
— his friend, thinking to beguile part of the 
time in that way, took up his flute and commenced 
to play some pious air. He had played but a few 
bars before the enraged populace collected round the 
house and would have giren him other bars to play 
had not his excited landlord put his head in at the 
unlatched door to ay, My gear sir, nothing of that 
kind {s allowed in this city on the Lord’s day. You 
will be liable to punishment, and I shall be liable to 
s fine for allowing it in my house.“ A great many 
Instances of that sort could be uced to show the 
extreme rigidity of the Sunday Jaws and Sunday ob- 
servance at that time. I suppose, too, that at that 
time they were in great part sustained by the prevall- 
tug public opinion, because you generally find that 
the laws of a community are not very far behind the 
praveiling popular ideas. They are a little behind; 
once fixed It takes some time to cha them, an 
public opinion is always a little in advance of the 
statute book; but when you find, as we have found 
here, that for a period of time from 1828 to 1780 such 
statutes as these existed upon the statute books, in 
Massachusetts and you have only to look into the 
—— oe to am ea there were 1 

er these laws, t they were actually put 
force,—it is pretty safe to infer that the Tablic 
opinion of Massachusetts up to that time snstalned 
such laws. 
[TO BE CONTIXUED NEXT WREE.] 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON NIAGARA. 


In a recent lecture at Nashville, Tenn., Professor 
Huxley sald, I know it is thought very often that 
men of science are in the habit of drawing largely 
from their imagination, but it is really not so. 6 
most sober, careful consideration of facta forces upon 
you more and more determinedly the conviction that 
the theory respecting which we bave this archmo- 
logical evidence of a period of the past history of the 
world is of a duration which, in comparison with our 
human standard, may be regarded as almost abso- 
lutely infinite. Take, for example, the case of the 
cataract of Niagara, where I have been recen 
spending some time, so that I might fill myself wi 

e grandeur and beauty of that extraordinary natu- 
ral phenomenon; it 18 * 772 easy to see that the NI- 
agara River has formed its own valley, has cut Ito 
way back through the plateau of rock from which it 
falls for some six miles. There le not the slightest 
difficulty in eeeing that. The great cliff from which 
it tumbles is formed of two kinds of rock, hard rock 
at the top and soft rock underneath. The water 
undermines the soft rock below, when the solid stra- 
tum above falls over. You can trace the nal ex- 
cavation of that valley for six miles from that marvel- 
lous bluff which from Proctor's monument overlooks 
the plain of Ontario. Now the rate at which that 
work is golag on has not yet bean positively ascer- 
tained; but we may be ectly certain (I am now 
8 aking, largely within limits) that the work of cut- 

does not go on at the rate of a yard in a year, 

We have six miles of such cutting, which will bring 

ou to a period of ten thousand years for the cutting 

kof Niagara alone. It is an immaterial matter 

to me how many years it takes, butit would be nearer 

probability, much ‘nearer the truth, if I bad said 
throes or four times that amount. 

What relations does a period of that kind bear to 
the vast duration expressed by these vast ledges of 
strata which form the globe? We are a people curi- 
ous enough to form a very distinct calculation of 
this. The sides of the ravine through which Niagara 
is cutting Its way are formed by masses of alluvial 
matter, which must be older than the river which 
has cut through it. While in that alluvial matter 

ou find the remains of shell-fish, undistinguishable 

m those which now inhabit the lake, and alon 

with them you find—as has been found—the teeth o 
the mastodon, which we know from abundant evi- 
dence was an inhabitant of the continent of North 
America at a comparatively recent period, the very 
last step of that long series of changes, of which the 
limestone, upon which you are now standing, indi- 
cates one of the older ones. 

“Thus it follows that the whole work of Niagara 
occupies one, period of this vast duration. In rela- 
tion to our duration of time, that ten thousand years, 
of the globe 
the 8 the eo has undergone a slow, 
constant, and 


The other is not.“ 


Poetry. 


[For Tun DEZ. 
THE POPE AND SULTAN, 


Anachronisms wan! Ambiguous sway 

Of sacerdotal kings the world no more 

Endures! Looms near the final, destined olay, 

When Superstition's rule on earth is o'er, 

And you, like phantoms pale, shall fade away 

Into the mista which did engulf of yore 

The Persian Magi and Nile's hierarchs boar. 

Your causes both are lost, and whoso draws 

A sword to champion you will surely fail, 

And dim with foulest stains his warlike mall, 

Striving Truth's chariot-wheels to block and stay; 

Striving tokeep the breaking fetter whole, 

Which bindeth, not the limbs alone, but soul, 

When light in torrents streams from pole to pole, 
SRN TON. 
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CADY STANTON, Editorial . 


NOTICE. 

On receipt of $3.20, THE INDEX will be sent to any 
name not already on ite mail-liet, from the present 
time until January 1, 1878, This is an excellent op- 
portunity for friends of the paper to increase its cir- 
culation among their acquaintances; and it is hoped 
that they will not neglect to render in this way some 
greatly-needed assistance to the important cause it 
represents. 


Tickets for the Course of Ten Lectures by Dis- 
tinguished Women,“ at the Paine Building, on Sun- 
day evenings, can be had at this office, as announced 
on our last page. The first lecture of the course 
was by Miss Anthony. 

CoMMENTING on a contributor’s disapproval of the 
order of the Boston Schoo] Committee discontinuing 
the practice of prayer at the opening of the school 
sessions, the New Century for Woman made not long 
since these very liberal editorial remarks: Although 
it does seem that differing sects and creeds might all 
unite In the simple aspiration of the Lord's Prayer, 
we cannot regret, with our correspondent, the ar- 
rangements that place the public schools on s secu- 
lar basis. Home is the place for religious instrac- 
tion, and the child who is well taught there will suf- 
fer no loss in either ita devotional or moral sense, 
when the school exercises begin with the simple call- 
ing of the roll. For those who have no snch teach- 
ing, other agencies are always at work; and while it 
is easy to see that those who work the hardest will 
gain the most, It is well to have the conflict of such 
earnest and differing agencies removed from the 
broad platform of our public schools.“ If all women 
would second these wise words of their truly states- 
manlike representative, one of the moet insidious 
political dangera of the future would be averted for- 
ever. 
~ From an American gentleman in Paris come these 
pleasant and encouraging words: “I wish to renew 
my subscription to THE INDEX for another year. 
I open no paper with so much pleasure, and cer- 
tainly read none with so much interest and profit. 
I cannot do without it. ...Te it not delightfully 
encouraging and animating to find Huxley and 
our own Emerson eo perfectly in accord? I see, lu 
your isane of September 21, you quote the eloquent 
and very thonghtful conclusion of Prof. Huxley’s 
address at the opening of the Johne Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. Compare what the diatin- 
guished English scientist then said with Mr. Emer- 
son’s Phi Beta Kappa address at Cambridge, July 18, 
1867: ‘The foundation of culture, as of character, is 
at last the moral sentiment. This is the fountain of 
power, preserves its eternal newness, draws its own 
rent put of every novelty in science. Science cor- 
recta the old creeds, sweeps away with every new 
perception our infantile catechisms, and necessitates 
a faith commensurate with the grander orbits and 
universal lawa which it discloses, Yet it does not 
surprise the moral sentiment. That was older, and 
awaited expectant these larger Insights.“ Pardon 
this long quotation, but one cannot well read that 
address too often. Most people are simply ferrymen, 
crossing from shore to shore, with land always in 
sight; but you launch ont Into the deep, and ‘aall with 
God the seas,’ and there I am heartily with you.” 

Rey, A. B. Kenpie is a Methodist clergyman of this 
vicinity whose light cannot be hid under a bushel, 

‘a presides over Monument Square Church, and {s, 
fact, himself a monument of marvellous altitude, 

a recent ‘sermon to young men,“ he declared 

at he would ‘undertake to point out unmistakable 
tools of God's existence.“ He then proceeded to 
instance the pillar of fire which guided the children 
of Lerael in their forty years’ jourmey’’—the case 


when Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, and 
It obeyed him’’—the “‘case of Elisha, when he prayed 
to God to turn the sun backward in its course, and 
It was done.“ To reinforce this array of unmle- 
takable proofs,” and strike dumb the sudacious 
sceptic, Mr. Kendig brought down Thors hammer 
on his luckless head as follows: “Take the case of 
Jonah, and explain how it happened that such a 
combination of circumstances was brought about 
that a storm came up—he was thrown from the ship 
and swallowed by the whale. Perhaps some of the 
young men present have got so far advanced in sci- 
ence that they do not belleve the atory of Jonah and 
the whale: but I tell them, whether they do or not, 
the Son of God did!” Lastly, as if to ecalp the de- 
molished doubter with the knife of resistless logic, 
“the circumstances connected with the burning of 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah were considered 
by the speaker, and the conclusion drawn that there 
was, and js, a good God who superintended the affairs 
of men’’—his goodness being particularly evinced, 
we presume, by the rain of fire and brimstone. In 
short, Mr. Kendig may be conceived as advising the 
dismayed atheist to emigrate forthwith from Boston, 
with the sacred and solemn adjuration of Horace 
Greeley: Go West, young man, go West!“ 

Mn. R. W. Jess, of Riverton, Illinois, inquires 
the reasons for our conclusion that the Republican 
party are practically committed to amend the Con- 
stitution in the interest of Protestant Orthodoxy. 
These reasons have been stated at great length in 
TRR INDEX during the past few months, particularly 
in the issues of August 24 and 31, and September 7 
and 14. An incomplete recognition of the fact that the 
Republican party has been drifting Into a semi-eccles- 
iastical position is contained in the Nation of No- 
vember 30, under the heading, The Inconveniences 
of a Sacerdotal, Party“: “It is the intense party 
spirit which exista that makes the situation perilous, 
and this party spirit has been intensified by what we 
may call the sacerdotal pretensions of the Republi- 
can party. There is no more obnoxious person, 
when he gets roused and finds himself armed with 
great powers and responsibilities, than a man pro- 
foundly impressed by the depth of his own righteous- 
ness; and it may be said also that a political organ- 
ization which conceives itself to have s sacred or 
semi-sacred mission, and which wields the power of 
the State, la an almost alarming phenomenon in 
times of difficulty. Constitutional government can 
only be successfully carried on by two purely secular 
parties, a fact of which the French and Italians have 
had bitter experience, and which accounts for their 
Intense hostility to what they call ‘clericalism’ in 
politics—that is, to any claim of politicians to be 
guided by superhuman or extra-mundane lights, and 
on that account to be above the ordinary political 
criticiem and exempt from the operation of argu- 
ments drawn from simple expediency, No one can 
have watched the Republican party very closely 
during the last five or aix years without perceiving 
the growth of this sacerdotal tendency—that is, a 
tendency to consider its sacro-sanct character and 
celestial or semi-celestiai origin a substitute for active 
work in laying claim to continuance in power, The 
demand which it made about six years ago, when 
discontent with the Group first began to show iteelf, 
that, if it needed reform, it should not on that ac- 
count be expelled from office, but should be allowed 
to reform at its own time and in its own way, was 
really s claim to ecclesiastical origin and functions, 
because it is only a church which Is allowed to re- 
form itself and which can be degraded by abuses 
without losing ita right to popular respect and conf- 
dence, We believe no such demand was ever put 
forward before on behalf of a political organization.” 
There is nothing surprising in this view of the situs- 
tion, though there is something surprising in the 
fact that a writer keen-eyed enongh to see so far 
should not also see a little further. The Republicans 
have claimed to be (and for many years really were) 
the party of great moral ideas“; and this moral 
championship has been for some time degenerating 
{nto a religious pretension of dangerous but un- 
noticed growth. The almost universally conceded 
assumption (false though it is) that Christianity is 
the sole source of morality has tended and is tending 
to convert the party of great moral ideas into a 
“Christian party in politics.” Hence the “‘sacro- 
sanct character“ which the Nation, widely as it dif- 
fers from TuE INDEX, ia shrewd enough to discern 
and point out in its own way; and we quote the 
above passage as an unintended, but indirect and 
strikingly apposite confirmation of our own present- 
ment of the case. 


FEEN RELIGION AND THE BEPUBLIC. 


Republicanism is well defined as government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. Ita principle 
is that power shall be entrusted to no one order or 
class, but to all orders and all classes, not in turn, 
but simultaneously; that all opinions are equally en- 
titled to expression, all wishes and purposes alike 
justified in speech. It is not the government of the 
poor by the rich, of the ill-born by the well-born, of 
the lowly by the powerful, of the simple by the wise, 
of the ignorant by the Instructed, or even of the bad 
by the good. It le not the government of any body 
by any body else, but the administration of the affairs 
that concern all the people according to the united 
wishes of all the people concerned. No person hav- 
ing an interest in the commonweal can be disfran- 
chised or treated as a subject without being property 
consulted and allowed a fair chance of expressing 
either approval or disapproval. The wish of the ma- 
jority at the critical moments of election must be 
controlling. The quality of the wish le aside from 
the question. It may be ignorant, passionate, blind, 
pernicious, mischievous, on all accounts deplorable in 
the judgment of wise, experienced, and excellent men. 
No matter; as the wish of the majority it must be re- 
spected, and acquiesced in till it can be modified, cor- 
rected, or peacefully overborne. Every orderof mind 
is entitled to ita voice, and every voice is entitled to a 
hearing. This, in general, is republicanism. 

Now, it cannot be said that one religion, as auch, 
simply and purely as religion, lo more congenial with 
thie system than another. The genius of one faith 
comporta with it as well as anothers. There ls a 
common impression that Romanism favors monarch- 
ical Institutions, as being itself monarchical. But 
this isthoughtlessly alleged. As adominion, Roman- 
ism should naturally prefer the system under which 
it is moat free to make subjects, and is least tram- 
melled in its ambition to acquirepower. The history 
of Romanlam in monarchical countries is a history of 
perpetual struggle with rival dynasties, Its move- 
ments were jealously watched; its plans were 
thwarted; its usurpatione met and checked. This is 
the peculiar danger to which republicanism is ex- 
posed from this quarter. There being no dynasty to 
uphold it, Romenism can, unmolested, lay the foun- 
dations for dominion. Hence, perhaps, the hope that 
leaders in that Church build on America as the land 
of ite adoption and itə future home. The associa- 
tion of Romanism with democracy here proves noth- 
ing; for the portion of the democracy that It is affil- 
isted with is the most ignorant portion, and the por- 
tion most closely allied to the despotic elaments,—the 
slave-owners at the South and their Northern sup- 
porters. Were Romanism in sympathy with the ed- 
ucated, responsible, and self-respecting class of the 
people, its claim to having a preference for republi- 
canism would be better sustained. Its anfortunate 
alliance with the lowest class of our metropolitan 
population may, however, be an accident of its his- 
tory, As a religion, it la difficult to see why Roman- 
ism should be unacceptable to Republicans, It lo no 
derogatton from one’s claim to be a good republican 
that one reveres the Pope as the vicar of Christ, 
worships the Virgin, makes intercession through the 
saints, confesses his sins to a priest, or seeks absolu- 
tion from the Church. The concerns of his personal 
spiritual life he may, without cavil, choose to place 
in the keeping of an ecclesiastical institution rather 
thas hold them in his own hands. That is a matter 
for the individual alone to judge of. This title to be 
valued and trusted as a citizen Ia not vitiated by any 
such preference. There are, no doubt, excellent re- 
publicans who are likewise consclentions Romanists ; 
though, for obvious reasona, the number of them is 
not so great. The tendency of republican institu- 
tions ie tb encourage freedom of speculation and in- 
dependence of judgment, both of which lead in the 
direction of doubt rather than in the direction of 
faith. 

The association of Calvinism with democracy has 
been remarked upon by Buckle, who explains it on 
the ground that Calvinism was the religion of the 
poor, who, as rule, were the disfranchised and per- 
secuted class, It should be added that Calvinism, 
although based on the doctrine of human depravity, 
and, therefore, unsympathetic with democracy, sym- 
pathetic rather with theocracy, or monarchy based om 
the divine right of the king, nevertheless confined the 
privilege of regeneration to no social or political class, 
allowed no exclusive rights in the heavenly grace to 
dynasty or hierarchy, conceded no monopoly of di- 
vine favor to culture or dignity, but threw the doors 
open to all comers, recognized the equal dignity of 
every human soul, saw the spirit working on all con- 
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ditions of men, on ita own terms, and knew that the 
chosen of God were as likely to come from the poor 
and weak as from the opulent and mighty. Calvin- 
ism, on principle therefore, is democratic, in spite of 
ita cardinal doctrine. Unregenerate human nature 
is, of course, incompetent to conduct human affairs 
according to the rules or towards the ends of justice. 
But the great are as likely to be unregenerate as the 
small, the high as the low, the reapectable as those 
of no repute. God alone knew who the regenerate 
were, afid he could be trusted to care for his own. 
The only advantage that Free Religion has over 
Romanism and Protestantism, is that it avoids, in 
fact makes quite Impossible, the perils into which they 
both ron,—Romanism, by pursuing Its claim to ba the 
one authoritative Church; Protestantism, by pushing 
its pretension to have the only inspired book and 
creed. Christianity, being based on the assumed rey- 
elation of Christ, cannot without extreme careful- 
ness, escape the danger of ecclesiasticism on the one 
hand, and of dogmatism on the other. It is on the 
brink of this peril all the time, Its moet liberal 
achools do not wholly emancipate themselves from it. 
The claim to infallibility is subtly insinuated and un- 
consciously put forth. Free Religion challenges 
every such claim, by whomsoever made. It will have 
no infallibilities of priesthood or of creed, of philos- 
ophy or of science. It would, once for all, make des- 
potism absurd and impracticable, by removing the 
special temptation to dictate and domineer. It Is our 
persuasion that republican institutions will not do 
themselves full justice till this principle shall be rec- 


ognized. O. B. F. 


EVASIVENESS OF CHHEISTIAN BESPONSI- 
BILITY. 


In spite of the argument I am going to maintain, 1 
am afraid it must appear to you that a heretic has 
not a natural sense of responsibility, or otherwise 
that sense ls dormant in your correspondent. So 
tardy am I with my letters, so protracted ie the In- 
terval between one and another, that I pray for par- 
don, Lown my fault. I make no excuses. The ex- 
perience of those who observe confirm the wisdom of 
the remark of the First Napoleon the only one of 
his race who had brains,—that he who la good at ex- 
cuses is seldom good for anything else. 

For some weeks past I have been on the war-path 
again, through the north of England, and ont as far 
as Glasgow, delivering in one case ten lectures in 
eight days. One thing which struck ms much was 
the utter feebleness, when ecclesiastical controver- 
mialista arose, in their assertions of the effleleney of 
the Christian schemeof responsibility. A quarter of 
a century ago they were rampant and accusing, and 
mere fresthought advocacy was overwhelmed by the 
violence and virulence of the charges they wrought 
against us, which won for them great applause, 
Since, howaver, the ascendency of secular science 
has set in, and the material conditions of morality 
have been made evident, theologians have become ret- 
icent or apologetic where once they were eloquent 
and arrogant. The arguments which I found them 
no longer impatient to answer were these :— 

Christian responsibility ls remote, vague, capri- 
cious, and Inoperative,—else men would be deterred 
from offence, and crime would not exist, The Christ- 
lan eins. He te told that hereafter It will be very bad 
for him. Thla might deter him if no evasion was 
open to him. But he is told he may repent, and thus 
the scoundrel at the eleventh hour is enabled to 
„dodge“ his condemnation. Repentance is but the 
first prayer for pardon. Enduring contrition, not of 
the whimpering sort, but marked by solicitous reati- 
tution in every way in which it can be done, should 
be the sole ground of forgiveness. The bad examples 
of Christ in promising Paradise to the rascal on the 
cross rnined Christianity as respects responsibility, 
It is that which has made scoundrelism of so long 
life. Itis that which made Methodists mad in the 
last contury—which has turned the heads of unmelo- 
dions ranters in this,—set up convicts as peripatetic 
saints, and infilcted Moody-and-Sankeyism upon 
society. Secular responsibility ie direct, inevitable, 
imescapable. No thief on the cross can hope to 

carry his burgiarious soul into any secular Paradise, 
Secularlem teaches that punishment occurs here, and 
does what it can to take care that it shall follow on 
unatoned offence. It teaches that life must be 
changed, that character must alter, that new conduct 
must be continual and permanent, Prayer and grace 
may do what they can, but materia! and social condi- 
tions must be created, in which truth shall be pos- 
sible and honesty pay, and in which, so far as human 
thonght, care, and control can go, it shall be well 


with the just and well with no one else. Who has 
forgotten the murder of the poor girl in Graat Coram 
Street, London, for which the Rev. Mr. Hennett, a 
Dutch minister, was arrested? Who has forgotten 
the narrative of Dr. Hessell, who, though a clergy- 
man and literally fallen among thieves, under most 
anmerited indignity and misfortune offered his hand 
to the delicate-palmed chaplain of the jail, and he 
refused to take it? There was a Christian clergyman 
who, refusing a brother clergyman ordinary civilized 
courtesy in this life, yet who, in case he turned outa 
real criminal and was convicted of murder and 
hanged, was quite ready to commend to the personal 
acceptance of God a man with whom he would not 
shake hands himself. The poor prostitute, sent to 
her last account with her throat cut and all her sins 
on her head, goes below; while the rufflanly murderer, 
redhanded, is introduced by the chaplain to the white 
pavement of Heaven. Surely this is an instance of 
brutal and indecent irresponsibility. 

What is the conduct of clergymen in general? Do 
they not discourse every Sunday to people whose lives 
they may misdirect, and whose understanding they 
may imposes upon, and offer them no chance of ques- 
tion or reply? The clergyman is not infallible. He 
ia ignorant and erring, like other men; yet he pro- 
fesaes to speak in the name of God, and affirms the 
sanction of heaven to his possible error, and permits 
no debate on his words. Truth is arrested, lives per- 
verted, falee faith inculcated by erroneous words, 
Those thas injured have no protection in the Church, 
and they may die before they find out their error. If 
a minister had any proper sense of responsibility, he 
would shrink (as from a criminal act) from irrespon- 
sible speech; for error solemnly inculcated is the 
murder of the soul, as every missionary proclaims in 
countries he goes out to convert; but he never thinks 
of this at home, because Christians are never taught 
the responsibility of speech as secularists are, 

Lat any one regard for a moment the Christian 
theory of this ilfe. It telle us that all human beings 
born are Immortal, and that God has to provide for 
them above or below, Yet, in every portion of the 
land, scoundrelly or vicious parents may briag into 
existence a squalid brood of dirty, sickly, depraved, 
ignorant, ragged children. Christianity faile utterly 
to prevent their existence, and hurls quick words of 
opprobriam upon any who advocate the prevention 
of this progeny of crime, Yet the Christian teaches 
that, by mere act of Orthodox belief, ese ignorant 
and unclean creatures can be sent from the gutter to 
God. A secularist cannot help shuddering at this 
doctrine and this practice, so fatal to society, 80 con- 
temptuous to Heaven. A secularist feels himself re- 
sponsible for the world; and that, if happily, heaven 
ls the destiny of mankind, he ls solicitous that a clean 
and intelligent population shall go there; his anxiety 
ie that the earth shall be converted into a sensible 
and moral world. Like Morrelly, he labora to bring 
about that state of things in which it shall be im- 
possible for men to be depraved or poor“; and he 


charges himself with a thousand secular duties which 


the Christian escapes, The Christian can exouse 
himself with the plea that moral evil is the will of 
Providence, If he prays against evil he counta him- 
self exonerated, and that he is better and holler than 
other men. The secularist transfers no responsibil- 
{ty to Providence. He teaches that society la reapon- 
sible for ita own condition. He labora In political 
movements; he invokes the aid of science; he gives 
his Sabbath to the service of humanity; and he in- 
curs the ready, the wanton, and the mischievous con- 
tempt of many who should have a respectful, if not a 
generous, word for him. 
GEORGE JACOB HOoLTOAR x. 


MR. MILLS NEW BOOK. 


The Indian Saint; or Buddha and Buddhism, A Sketch 
Historical and Critioal. By Charles D. B. Mills. North- 
ampton, Mass,: Journal and Free Preas Co. 1876. 

This small volume treats a great subject greatly. 
Rarely has one ever portrayed the inner life of a faith 
alien to that in which he was reared so sympathet- 
ically and so justly. We almost feel in reading it as 
if we had been carried back to the dags of Gautama, 
and had heard him expound his own doctrine In all 
the freshness of its first conception and in all the 
vital strength of his earnest belief. And yet the 
sketch ia also critical, and gives the limitations and 
defects of Buddhism as well as ite great merits. 

Buddhiam, ss thus expounded, represents a living, 
active faith, which, like Christianity, has been very 
much warped from its early simplicity and purity, 
but which preserves the essential features of the ab- 
solute religion, and is specially adapted to peculiar 
needs and phases of hamanity. We wish we could 
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quote or even condense the admirable statements of 


the Buddhist doctrine of supreme power, which, in 
its extreme care to avoid the narrowing conceptions 
of personality and representation of outward form 
has been often confounded with materialistic athe- 
lem, To deny God, or supreme good, and to deny a 
God, or a specialized representation of that good, are 
quite different things. Mr. Mills has made this 
point so interesting and so clear, and hie book is so 
short and so readable, that we cannot do better than 
advise all Interested in the subject to read it for 
themselves. . 

The same may be said of bis explanation of the 
much-dlecussed doctrine of Nirvana. He shows, I 
think conclusively, that Nirvana is a grand afirma- 
tion expressed by negations, and that It is the effort 
to tree the sense of existence alike from all possibli- 
ity of suffering and from all low forms of enjoyment, 
which has taken this form; and I confess that I often 
find delight, after reading the inanitics of spiritualist 
communications and the sentimantalities of sensa- 
tional rhapsodists, in the cool, calm shades of Nirvana 
as it Images itself in the Buddhist’s thought. 

Mr. Mills has done a great service to the “sympathy 
of religions’’ by this admirable discourse upon one 
of the three great forms of faith which now divide 
the progressive world. E. D. c. 
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AFTEB-ELECTION THOUGHTS, 


There is no event in our American political life 
that arouses so universal and intense personal feel- 
ing as a popular election,—that tends so effectually 
to make the individual conscious of the relation 
which he sustains to the general government and the 
country, and of the dignity of citizenship. If he has 
hitherto regarded himself as a mere dweller upon the 
soll of the Republic, he now comes to a new percep- 
ton, and feela a keener sense uot only of indebted- 
ness for its surpassing advantages and privileges, but 
also of correspondent obligation. The principle of 
equality upon which the country professedly is 
founded, and which, with all the inconsistency of 
the profesalon, here prevails more than anywhere, ka 
brought home to his mind with clearer distinctness. 
He feels that he is invested with a power which con- 
stitutes him, whatever else he may be, of importance 
In the body politic. The distinctions which separate 
him under other circumstances from those around 
bim disappear at the polls; and, with the ballot im 
his hand, he stands the peer of the proudest and most 
powerful in the land. 

It is thus that the ballot becomes the edncator of 
the people, The appreciation of the worth of citizen- 
ship which it awakens tends to stimulate an effort 
for a more intelligent discharge of its responsibilities 
and duties, Herein consists the special superiority 
of republicanism. It accounts for those brilliant 
epochs in the march of the human mind that are 
associated with this form of government, as im 
Greece, Rome, Italy, Switzerland, and in later time. 
We are speaking, of course, of the general Influence 
or tendency of such participation,—of what, it must 
be confessed, may seem an ideal theory rather than 
manifest in practical effects. It must be acknowl- 
edged that there is an immense amount of voting 
withont any Intelligent appreciation of Ita signifi- 
cance and Importance or regard for the moral obliga- 
tion which it imposes. The minds of men are but 
slowly enlightened or their consciences affected, when 
partisan or self-interested feelings are suffered te 
powerfully exercise their sway. Weare all familiar 
with the moral obliquity and the mental incompe-~ 
tency which our popular elections 0 lamentably re- 
veal. We know how easily, at each recurrence, the 
votes of vast numbers are bought and sold,—how 
blindly and servilely the masses follow their party 
leaders. But, with all due allowance for obvi- 
ons things like these, we belleve that republican- 
ism will be found to favor not only the most general 
individual freedom, but also the highest type of man- 
hood and character. à 

Of course a republic has its peculiar difficuities te 
contend with. It affords the demagogue an oppor- 
tunity which he does not possess under any other 
system. It engenders easily sharp party competi- 
tions, and through the uncertainty associated with 
ite tenures of trust and power presents peculiar 
temptations to malfeasance to those who are their 
temporary incumbents. But these evils are more 
than counterbalanced by the advantages derived. 
If a republic affords spectal facilities and incentives 
for the exercise of the arte of the demagogue and 
political trickster, it also supplies conditions not less 
conducive to the virtues of the patriot, the genulma 
public leader and statesman. If it stimulates and 
ealarges the sphere of party competition, it arouses @ 
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correspondent intellectual activity and Influence 
upon character. If the uncertainty and brevity of 
its terms of official station tempt the unprincipled 
occupant to the conversion of the opportunity to self- 
Advantage, it is also calculated to induce him to as- 
pire to an exemplification of uprightness and fidelity 
in reapect to the trusts committed to him, that shall 
present unequivocal testimony of his claim to con- 
tinned confidence and favor, 

But whatever may be the issue of republicaniem in 
amy particular instance—the result of the difficulties 
and evile incident to its system which have been in- 
dicated,—they do not demonstrate any Inherent or 
necessary Invalidity of the system itself. They sim- 
ply show, in the event of failure, that success, like 
that of everything else, depends on certain condi- 
tions, and that those conditions in this instance, 
have been wanting. They do not prove that the 
success of such a system is impossible. If a republic 
goes to pieces because of its corruption or want of 
sufficient virtue to hold it together, as has so often 
been the case, It does not prove that this (unless we 
believe in the incapacity of human nature for moral 
and intellectual progress) must always be the ineyi- 
table result. There is more reason to believe that 
Fepublicanism—republicanism even as it exists here 
in America, with all its short-comings and deficien- 
cies—ie the most perfect form of government which 
the world bas ever known, and that towarda it more 
or less visibly sets the whole drift of the present. 
Thie was the view of De Tocqueville more than 
thirty years ago. It was shared by Napoleon,—as ia 
evidenced by his famous prediction that Europe was 
destined to become Republican or Cossack. 

It seems to be inevitable In a country like ours that 
there should be two great political parties. They are 
Hike the centripetal and centrifngal forces in Nature, 
the one necessary to regulate and balance the other; 
and the closer their competition the better. There is, 
nevertheless, always need and room for independent 
conviction. It la out of such independent conviction 
that new parties are gradually formed to take the 
place of the old when they have fallen Into desue- 
tude, and can no longer be trusted,—such as that 
which Is forming to-day In this country, growing 
out of dissatisfaction with those which exist, and 
gure eventually to aucceed them. The great misfort- 
une of our system is that this minorfty sentiment 
has no representation in the legislative bodfes of the 
country to make itself more distinctly known and 
controlling in its influence. Should such a provis- 
fon ever be effected in our political machinery, the 
independent voter would be lese than now at the 
mercy of the nominating conventions of the two great 
parties. 

Another improvement, It seems to us, would be 
the adaptation of something Ike that which we are 
informed exists in England,—the practice of print- 
ing upon the ticket used at the polls the names, 
under the respective offices voted for, of all the op- 
posing candidates for each office; so that instead of 
different tickets a simple one is used for all parties 
upon which the voter distributes the marke of his 
preference, This simplifies the process, to ay the 
Teast; invests the vote with greater privacy, and re- 
Heves the polls of much that is objectionable in our 

tice, 

Another defect which the present election lm- 
brogtio has brought to light in s striking manner in 
the éperation of our political system, ie the obstructive 
and needless nature of what is known aa the Elec- 
toral College, in determining the vote for President 
80 apparent has this become that the time cannot be 
far distant of its elimination or Important modifica- 
tion. 

The charges of fraud at the South, humiliating and 
discreditable as they are, there la reason to believe, 
will not be without some good results. It is a law 
of human life that even evil eubserves, at times, the 
causo of good. The first condition for getting rid of 
evil Ia for it to come clearly ont to view. It has 
long been a notorious fact in connection with our 
elections that they Involved, now here and now 
there, now by one party and now by the other, to a 
less or greater extent, the perpetration of fraud, It 
is needless to say upon which party these suspicions 
have most rested. There is abundant evidence that 
they have been countenanced and practised, even 
heare at the North, by both. The present juncture 
of affairs will concentrate attention upon this great 
and disastrous evil as never before. It will impart 
an increased sense of the importance of the purity 
of the ballot and lead to new safeguards for ita pro- 
testion, And there is nothing in respect to which 
there is greater need of education. We need with 
this a more exalted standard of statesmanship, a 
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profounder acquaintance among onr public men with 
the true principles of government, a better-trained 


‘ability to deal with the complications and great con- 


cerns of national affairs, the substitution of character 
for political charlatanism and cunning. We need a 
higher standard of honor and truthfulness amung 
our newspapers and those at the head of them, 20 
that they may be something more than organs of 
misrepresentation, partisanship, and vilification, and 
serve to aid the public mind to clearer views and 
correcter opinions rather than to mystify and bewil- 
der, But we need above all, and first of all, zs the 
one great essential to the perpetuity of a republic, a 
more thorough and wider diffused Intellectual en- 
lightenment and moral education among our people, 


—the only genuine panacea for the Ills under which. 


wo suffer. 

Let there be but one volce in the land to-day, a 
true and honest count of the votes in the disputed 
States. Let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall,—whoever shal! be Presidetit. Then shall the 
nation emerge from out this ordeal in more radiant 
virtue, and stand forth “unashamed, with spotless 
robe and clean white hands.“ D. H. C. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
BY B. C. 


The a political performance in South Caro- 
lina, of which we wrote last week, dly degener- 
ated and became a miserable farce which, It is to be 
hoped, may come to some kind of a conclusion before 
the closa of the present week. The recalcitrant can- 
vassers were got out of jail upon a writ of habeas 
corpus from the United States Court, and it la quite 
2 that, sa canvassers, nothing more will be 
eard of them. The Legislature attempted to as- 
semble, bat the Democratic Represen 
marched to their hall with the rejected delegates 
from Laurens and Edgefield counties at thoir head, 
were met at the door by United States troops who 
refused them admission. This unconstitutional In- 
terference with a Atate legislature caused conelder- 
ae rr ers eooni; and Damo- 
cratic ere an to abont the impeachment 
of Presid ent Grant. The President, however, disa- 
vowed any connection with this action of the sol- 
diers, General Ruger, who commanded the 
troops, subsequently stated that his men exceeded 
their orders. In the mean time, the Republican 
members organized in the State House, and the 
Democratic members, who had withdrawn in a body, 
did the same thing somewhere else. Next found 
the two rival factions gathered at the State House 
and as the one would not recognize the validity of 
the organizatibn of the other, both proceeded to busi- 
ness, the two Speskers entertaining motions and 
listening to speeches at the same time. As night 
appro ed this parody upon legislation was en- 
vened by the yells of drunken negroes and the sput- 
tering of tallow candles stuck in glass bottles; but 
every one present, we are , remained 
humored, and, we trust, has managed to retain the 
same blissful attitude ever since, for, as we write, the 
pitiable performance has been kept up for several 
days, each 2 being — 4 of . and no 
com ving yet been e . Itis reported, 
however, that several Republican members have 
gone over to the Democratic side, If this report be 
correct, the Republicans are left without a quorum, 
and if they should now be sustained, as report de- 
clares that Chandler and Cameron desire, by United 
States troops, some of the beauties of a constitutional 
and republican government will receive a new illus- 


tatives, who 


tration. 8 
Some of the stories of diabolical outrages 
trated upon n for purposes of political ibtiml- 


dation, which have come to us from Louisiana dur- 
ing the past week, have been enough to make a read- 

ë blood run cold; but by the time his teeth began 
to chatter he would discover that abundant evidence 
hed been produced to prove t the stories were 
wholly mythical, or that the deeds of lawlessness de- 
scribed had no connection whatever with politics, 
and then his blood would warm up again with right- 
eous indignation against the liara who had deceived 
him. That there has been a certaln amount of pollit- 
ical intimidation in Louisiana and other Southern 
States, we suppose no one doubts; but that it has 
been carried on to the extent declared, or had the ef- 
fect ascribed to it by political leaders, we euppose no 
one believes. Kellogg and his ates have been 
in possession of the government of Louisiana, with 
all the State and United States forces at thelr com- 
mand, for several years, and, were not their political 
necks in jeopardy, would be among the first to deny 
the possibility of the occurrence of such wholesale 
lawlessness in thelr State. Aside from the testimony 
of affidavits (Which can be furnished in unlimited 
quantity upon both sides of every matter at issue In 
Louisiana), the change which has taken place in the 
vote of that State is by no meane remarkable and needs 
no“ bulldozing' in order to account for It. New York 
State exhibite more remarkable changes at almost ev- 
ery election, and this year’s vote of stald Massachu- 
sette—which has nowhere been “bulldozed,” unless 
we except Butler's district, the count of which, how- 
ever, no one proposes to reject—compared with that 
of last year or with that of four years ago, shows 
changes as great as any in fickle Louisiana. 


The Committee of Visiting Democrats which has 


course, would leave ah the 
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been present dering the counting of votes by the Re- 
turning Board at New Orleans has issued an address 
“to the people of the United States“ d that 
the result of the vote for Preaidential electors in 
Loulsiana—as shown by “a certified of the du- 
plicate statements of votes made by the Commiasion- 
ers of Election at each place of voting in the State, 
and also as disclosed on the face of the returns 
opened by the 7 Board in our presence“ 
proves that the Tilden electors have majorities rang- 
ing from five thousand to eight thousand (the exact 
figures are givenin the ad psi. arltles,“ 
the address states, have been committed In seme n- 
stances by the officera conducting the elections and 
in making returns, but they are about as much on 
one side as the other; and as to intimidation and vi- 
olence or other ill act preven a free and fair 
election, there ja evidence on both sides, but not of 
such character as to affect the general result.“ 


The session of Co s which begins this week, 
with Mr. Randall as r in place of Mr. Kerr, 
should be given properly to the consideration of mat- 
ters of ve mi apg belonging to general | 
tion. e tariff; the vation of the Federa) 
Judiciary; the further distribution of the Geneva 
award; the non-sectarian amendment to the Consti- 
tution; the abolition of compulsory pilotage; reci- 
procity with Canada; the resumption of specie pay- 
meénts,—theee are some of the questions which re- 
guire immediate consideration, as well as the usual 
appropriation bills; but it seems wie probable at 
present that the time which should be given to these 
will be consumed by a deplorable wrangle over the 
result of the election. 


There in one way, however, in which a contested 
election may be avoided, even if the “doubtfal’’ 
States should throw thelr votes for Hayes. This 1 
aa stated at length in a well- ed article by the Na- 
tion—to have one, at least, of the electors cast his 
vote, not for Tilden and Hendricks, or Hayes and 
Wheeler, but for a third combination of names, say 
for instanee, for Bristow and Jewell. This, of 
candidates with- 
out a majority, and as, according to the Constitation, 
the el n would then be referred to C „ the 
House would elect Tilden for President the Sen- 
ate would elect Wheeler for Vice-President,—a com- 
promise which many of the leaders of both parties 
would gladly accept as the only salvatlon from the 
unknown and dreaded evils of a contested election. 
Of nye ee —— vas should so vote e 
pect to enounced by party papers as a 
traitor, but he might nevertheless, n the 
Nation, “safely count on the sup of a vast num- 
ber of the most thinking and influential members of 
either party.“ The argument would not hold good 
for a moment, of course, If it were possible for the 
electors to give us either Tilden or Hayes without 
dispute; but thie in all probability they will not be 
able te do. The question is, would not an 
elector be justifled and even more than justified in 
regarding the lesue to-day as wholly changed, and 
his former duty to his party as entirely sa ent 
to a higher duty to his country? On the other hand 
Mr. William LIoyd Garrison ares that an elector 
who should act in accordance with the above sug- 

estlon would be“ weak in understanding,“ corrupt 
n heart,” and “truckling in spirit.” As the Elec- 
toral College will have met and voted before this is 
read, it may not be necessary to decide the above 
qurun, and wa shall only promise, therefore, that 
if the issue be really presented we shall not fall to 
express a decided opinion. 


In connection with the discussion of po- 
litical affairs we desire to commend most heartily a 
sermon by Mr. James Freeman Clarke, delivered in 
Boston on Thanksgiving day, and since fally reported 
in several newspapers. As a practical politician Mr, 
Clarke seldom fails to utter with great vigor and 
plainness the right word at the right moment. It 
was be who, upon a memorable occasion, at a Massa- 
chusetts State Convention, proclaimed the duty of 
bolting a possible party nomination, at a time when 
leading politicians like the Hoar brothers sat silen 
apparently cowed by the demagogue, Butler; an 
upon other occasions he has displayed an equally 

independence as well as cloarness of per- 
ception, We commend Mr. Clarke's political utter- 
ances with all the more pleasure, Inasmuch as we 
seldom find ourselves In agreement with him upon 
matters of theology. 


Mr, C. C. Carpenter, a Boston clergyman, daliv- 
ered recently a sermon upon almagiving, In which he 
took the only position possible to a student of social 
matters, and plainly set forth the mischievous re- 
sults of that form of charity which is annually illus- 
trated on & large scale by many city governments in 
voting free-soups to the poor,—well described by a 
newspaper as an advertisement for tramps.” Mr. 
Carpenter illustrated his sermon by practical in- 
stances from his own experiance, instances paralleled 
doubtless in the experience of almost every person 
of any prominence in our large cities, and stated 
among other good things, the following rule: “rf 
the applicant for charity at your door le unknown to 
you and brings no satisfactory credentials, his 
for money, food, clothing, or anything which he can 
carry away, even to a crust of bread, should be de- 
nied him.“ 

Mr. Carpenter has been esverely criticised by 
„Archibald Scate,” who writes some very silly sen- 
tences, and who misconceives and misrepresents some 
of Mr. Carpenter’s statements and arguments. But 
he sacceeds, nevertheless, in proving very clearly, in 
onr opinion, thet Mr. Carpanter’s main position is 
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entirely inconsistent with that of Jesus, as stated 
especially inthe Sermon on the Mount. Mr. Scate 
quotes the well-known sentence, “Give to him that 
esketh, and from him that would borrow turn not 
away”; aleothe passages upon which are pronounced 
the famous judgment im the twenty-fifth chapter of 

ew, and some others of like intent, and shows 
how directly their ars opposed to the tesch- 
ings of Mr. Carpenter. e have no doubt whatever 
that the essential principles of Mr. Carpenter's ber- 
mon would be assented to by every well-informed 
student of social sclence on the face of the earth, 
and just as little do we doubt that Mr. Seate has 
shown them to be tneonsietent with positive precepts 
of the New Testament. The suthority of the astro- 
nomical, geol. „ and some historical portions of 
the Bible was long since rejected by eminent Ortho- 
dax cl and we should like to ask some of 
the most Candid among them If any good reason now 
exists for the retention of the authority of certain 
moral precepts which, however well they may have 
boan adapted to the seml-barbarous society which 
first received them, can not be applied either Hterally 
or in spirit to the civilization of to-day. 


taxation. These are (1) that churches help to pe 
ugs 


are often ornamental and increase the value of sur- 
rounding property; and (3) that church property is 
unproductive. In our opinion the above reasons are 
exceedingly weak, and we do not wonder that Mr. 
Warner regards them as inferior to many reasons 
which can be given In favor of church-taxation. The 
strongest of these, in his opinion, are (1) that exemp- 
tlon of churches adds to the taxes of those who do 
not attend ohurch, and is therefore unjust; (2) that 
people content to worship in unpretentious buildings 
are indirectly taxed to support the more costly edifices 
of thelr neighbors; (8) that churches would be vigor- 
ous and useful in proportion to their Independence; 
9 that exemption needlessly multiplies church 

mildings; and (5) that there is great danger (which 
he illustrates in many ways) in the accumulation of 


perty in eccles hands,—a danger very much 
Tocreased by exemption from taxation. 


Communications. 
A PROPHETIC COOK. 


The Rey. Joseph Cook is in the habit of favoring 
hie audiences with a series of comments upon the 
events of the week, as a kind of preface to hie lar 
weekly lecture. What connection these rambling 
remarks have with the advertised subject for the 
day it would be difficult to determine. However, it 
is in thie farce which precedes the tragedy that the 
egotism of Mr. Oook tently most con- 
spicuously. On Monday, Nov. 20, Mr. Oook noticed in 
somewhat contemptuous terms the conferance lately 
held in this city under the auspices of the Free Re- 
Hgious Association, As he had been respectfully in- 
vited to at this conference and to state hie 
views upon the Sunday question, in a spirit of candid 
inquiry after truth, it was, to say the least, in very 
poor taste for Mr. Cook to a thus of a conven- 
tion which had offered to its platform. His 
want of manners may, however, be irremediable at 
hia time of life, and we can ony sigh that so great a 
meatus abould be at the same time so ill-bred. But 


pecial attention. 

Inflamed with the spirit of Ezekiel or Nahum, the 
reverend lecturer recently exclaimed, “‘Give America, 
from sea to sea, the Parisian Sunday, and in two 
hundred years al] our greatest cities will be politi- 
cally under the heels of the featherheads, the 
the sneaks and the money-gripes! Abolish Sunday 
and the social sanity it fosters, and in less than a 
con the conflict between labor and capital would 
issue in petroleum ſtre- bottles ! It would be inter- 
esting to many persons to know from what source 
. seer obtained his insight Into the 

a 

Mr. Cook declares that he “‘reveres the scientific 
method.“ Of course, then, he would not utter such 
extraordinary statements as those just cited without 
strong proofs of their correctness. But we are puz- 
zled to know by what scientific method the reverend 
prophet has been able thus to pierce “‘the dim vista 
of the future,“ and that, too, to a distance of two 
hundred years! Say, modest seer (who assumest in 
respect to Hermann Lotze the tion of Grats 
Brown’s tag in Nast's pictures of ley), dost thou 
speak thas as from the Lord, or hath Gabriel com- 
municated it to thy prophetic soul? If thon hast 
had in truth a revelation youchsafed to thee, oh, 
stop not here! Pray tell us more! Declare to us the 
8 which the evolutionists of those days will 
make 

We should be much gratified if the supernatural 
Powers, which seem thus to have spoken through 
the mouth of Mr. Cook, would shorten the time of 
this experiment to a period of twenty or thirty years, 
so that the present generation might udge of the 
trath of this statement in case the lan Sunday 
should be introduced. Not that we have the alight- 
est doubt of the veracity of the 8 Powers, 
but because, to confess the truth, we do not put 
much confidence in the judgment of Mr. Cook II, 
however, the reverend seer should tell us that the 
pna of two hundred years cannot be shortened, 

use an irrevocable law hes been established to 
this effect by the Powers above mentioned which re- 
quires just that amount of time, we would ‘still be 


glad to have those Divide agents in some way testify 
that what Mr. Cook says is given under their dicta- 
tion., The reason of our asking this is obvious. It 
is for the benefit of mankind. e all know how the 
Government of France dreads the recurrence of the 
horrers of the Commune, and how eagerly It would 
embrace any sure preventive of such deeds of vio- 
lence. If, then, it can be shown that the Parisian 
Sunday in the cause of all the trouble. and that 
according to an inevitable law two centuries of 
euch Sundays are sufflelent to produce this hor- 
rible result, it will only remain to remove the 
cause of so much evil, which of course the French 
Government will be glad to do, All other nations 
will at once take ava — follow its example. 
Even the great empire of any, the land of Her- 
mann Lotze, will doubtless alter ita long-establlahed 
custom of making Sunday largely a day of amuse- 
ment, and the great name of COOK will be rever- 
enced from Lisbon to St. Petersburgh, and from Bar- 
lin to Naples! Unfortunately this name may be 
conf with that of the other distinguished 
* 1 aak made . ner — Europe as 
a Tourist Manager, an may te suspect 
some American hoax in the new reform. 

But if the illustrious Hermann Lotze will but rise 
to explain that the great Sunday Reformer, the Amer- 
ican Seer, the Demollsher of Spencer and Huxley, is 
not the tourlat but the Boéton lecturer, who ia praying 
at the atreet-corners for a professorship at Andover 
Seminary, all will be well, and public confidence will 
be restored. 

The people of Boston are Invited week after week 
to hear a man who is not a scientist attempt to de- 
cide between the defenders of two conflicting, and 
as yet unsettled, aclentific hypotheses. He, as well 
as the rest of us who have not spent years of eci- 
entific study upon the subject, should calmly await 
the issue of the controversy, knowing that truth will 
prevail. Instead of that, we have weekly the sad 
spectacle of this man haranguing an assembly of 
frightened Orthodox ple upon subjects which he 
has not scientifically investigated. But that is not 
all. We see this self-satlefied lecturer, who telle us 


mirers into “great a paani And still worse, we 
see him, while cot ng to 

ject, bring forward as an nt the words imputed 
to poor old Carlyle in reference to the ancestors of 
Darwin being athelste,“ and actually close hia lect- 
ure by adj the colleges and ministers of New 
England to give ear to these words uttered on the 
brink of the grave! For shame! What have the 
religious beliefs or disbellefe of a man’s family to do 
with the truth or error of a scientific question? For 
shame! Why did mot this clerical ton leoturer 
inform his andience bravely and honorably, that Mr, 
Darwin himself is no atheist, but that, on the con- 
trary, he inclines to the belief that the primordial 
forme were crested by a personal Gog? Mr. Cook 
knew this, bat he knew also that by thus dealing 
with his subject and by closing with a bombastic 
flourish he would win the applause of his popular 
audience, Yet this is the man who Is lecturing on 
the deepest of all scientific questions, and who 
“reveres the scientific method! 

“Great APPLAUSE.” 


REV. J. COOK ON THE SABBATH, 


pular freedom consists of four things, sad cannot 
© four,—the 
„the diffuston of Intelligence, the diffu- 


moat rtant instrumentality we call the 4 
Goldwin Smith very subtly a $ itis free religion and 
hallowed Bundays which exp the avi moral pros- 
perity of America. We have had in the last week in Bos- 
ton a somewhat obscure erratic convention, advising 
America to do better than she has thus far done in fallow- 
ing the New England ideas con Bunday. Give 
America, from sea to sea, the Parisian Sunday, and in two 


hundred years all our greatest citlos will be politically un- 
der the heels of the feath the swaghes, the — 
Abolish Sunday and 


and the money-gripes. [Applause 
the social sanity it fos and, in lesa than a century, the 
confllot between labor capital would Issue here In pe- 
troleum fire-botties, Ospital in our munioipalities is 
fleeced now to the skin. Does it such soc — 

en 
unday. 


to a 

and God speed their 

ort to protect their own! But how can coöperation suc- 
ceed without the large confidence of man In man; and how 
can that come without the moral culture given by the 
right use of Sundays? Ootperation fails because men are 
not honest, How are men be made honest without a 
time set apart for religious culture? That ulation 
which hab{tually —.— fho pulpit or its equíy. t one 
darin petam . — ul i tely be led by charlatans, and will 

0. uch applause. 

Tam no faato, I hope, as to Bunday; but I look abroad 
over the map of ar freedom in the world, and it does 
not seem to me accidental that Switzerland, Scotland, Eng- 
land, and the United States, the countries which beat 
serve Sanday, constitute oat the entire map of safe 


popular vernment. 
abba. is a day of religious culture and cheerful rest. 
Ita Biblical warrant ls found in the reaffirmation by the 
Sermon on the Mount of the whole moral spirit of the Dec- 
alogue. I affirm, without fear of — contradiotion 
by any cultured t, that the Sermon on the Mount re- 
rms the moral spirit of the Decalogue, and in that reaf- 
Semavion pet nas the direction to hallow one-seventh 
portion our time,—it matters very little which seventh. 
‘Forsake not the assembling of yourselves together” is 
apostolic 88 as it was Apon ic example, No doubt 
small critica may show that apostles and our Lord did 
works of necessity and mercy on the Sabbath; and so do 
we, and so will wo to the end of time. But the Sermon on 
the Mount reaffirms your first, your second yr third, 
your fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, an ath com- 
mandments, How are you to how that it does not 
the fourth in spirit? “Not one jot or tittle shall ever pass 
from the law all be fulfilled.’ 
It is fifteen hundred years now since Constantine put 
Into execution the law ringing one day in seven an un- 
wonted hush on all industry Roman dominion. Here 


we are ten centuries off from the time when @bristian! 


e more square ever par ruled over. 
This nation calls peace to her industries one day In seven. 
She sends nine 


Centennial Commission in 5 ti- 
tlously into the buildings on the Sabbath. against the wots 
to close the grounds on that day. If these reports are cor- 
rect, the Centennial Commission ought to have public re- 
bukes unless it can make adequate explanation. 

I am glad to see that even this erratic convention, dasz- 
mee out of — ht by — — idese 2 wordy ot 

6 Episcop n s (applause), was wise enon, 
that it did Dot wisk —— tite America the ropes 
Bunday. 

Hallam says that European despotic rulers have culti- 
vated, as Charles II. did im the day of the of Sports, a 
love of pastime on Sabbaths in order that their 
might be more quiet under political distreases. ‘A Hol 
Babbath ia the ally of despotism.” Wherever ths R 
or Parisian Sunday has prevailed for erations, it has 
made the whole lives of peasant populations a prolo: 


childhood 
with the record of 


America, I venture to o sag, in 
the Sabbaths in her W. bition. This convention 


poemned to, Oink, Mawar that, the burden of agreat re- 
orm w: d u; 1 p hes ly te apparee 

2 la the representation of. A — — — 
ency. Meo are strangely full of company some 
before the mirrors of high r daeog 
Smith, on n nobleman, pas; through a room 

of mirrors, w. — . bim babi im of his 
orm m m ons. 
niont Bat he wae overheard to say: “A meeting of 


— — —— 
THE BIBLE AGAINST WOMAN'S BRIGHTS. 


Eprroz Inpex:— 

In your Glimpses, in TuE IN DET of Nov. 9, you 
punis an extract from a letter of Mrs. Elizabeth 

ady Stanton, in which she bágu: “Woman i» hald 
in bandage to-day by the complete perversion of the 
religions element of her being. I have long seen 
this, and tried to do the best I could by li Inter- 
pretations of the Bible; but that, I find, amounts to 
very little so long as the priest, with holy unction, 
teaches the opponit.” Now I want to protest against 
this Uberal interpretation of the Bible,” and I want 
to submit my opinios that no interpretation of the 
Bible, however liberal it may be, which leaves it still 
the word of God, will ever accomplish the object for 
which she (Mrs. Stanton) is wor! While we ac- 
cept the Bible as of divine authority, every one will 
interpret it for himself, or — — perry 
of the priest (which from the Bible -point is 
the moat logical, and hes the most uneguivocal 
scriptural texts to back it up) instead of Mra 
Stanton’s. The Bible teaches woman's 
subjection to man in clearer terme than any liberal 
interpretation can teach the opposite. In fact, evem 
with the most liberal interp on of the Bible, I 
am at a loss to understand how the reverse of the 
above proposition can be maintained. 

The only way, in my opinion, to free woman from 
this bondage, is to convince her that the Bible is not 
the inspired word of God, and thereby liberate ber 
from this thraldom and from her slavish submission 
to Aa d authority. This acceptance of the Bible 
as the word of God (for it does not amount to an ba- 
telllgent belief, with the vast majority of Christians) 
is the key to the on; and, as] as it cannot be 
successfully assailed, the enem; hold the fort. 
The position cannot be flanked successfully by any 
mere Interpretation, let it be ever so liberal. Itla trus 
that come of the outposts may be carried, and a few 
individuals, comparatively speaking, from an innate 
pense of justice, —_ come out and advocate the 
cause of woman’s rights and try to reconcile It with 
the teachings of the Bible. But the masses will 
atolidly follow the dictum of the priest. While ad- 
miring Mra, Stanton’s herolam and ability in advoost- 
ing the cause of woman’s rights, I cannot see how 
she can do so consistently with Bible teachings. 

As a s en of what the Bible teaches on this 
subject, let me cite you to L Timothy, 2d chapter, 
from the 9th to the 15th verse, incluaive., If Paul be 
inspired to write this, I do not see how Mre. Stanton 
can advocate woman’s rights. She should learn im 
silence with all subjection.” But to show how im- 
consistent this passage is with our idea of justice, 
and that therefore God could not have ins the 
writer of it, let me submit my views on the following 
passage (verse 14) of the above chapter:— 
n 

decelved, was On, ve wae 
mre and inmocent. She had no conception of a 
falseh no idea of death, the — or her dis- 
obedience, and was without a knowledge of good 
and evil. Is it any wonder that, being exposed to be 
tempted by the serpent skilled in all the arts of de- 
on, sho should be deceived; and, being decelved, 
should disobey God’s command and eat of the for- 
bidden fruit? How could a ge God condemn and 
punish her for it? How would we treat an Innocent 
child in like circumstances; would not the very fact 
that the child was innocent and guileless, and had 
bean deceived thereby, be an abundant justification 
(or at least an excuse) for ite having disobeyed our 
command? But we find that, although Eve was de- 
ceived and Adam was not, Eve was condemned to 
live in subjection to Adam (who was the most de- 
serv 1 ＋—— because he had wilfully dis- 
God's command), and cursed with the pains 
of child-bearing. By the way, the pains of child- 
birth are not confined to women, but are common to 
all animals. Query: Did they aleo eat of the forbidden 
fruit? Since the Biblical ataa of Adam’s fall is 
utterly inconsistent with our ideas of justice, it 
logically follows that God could not baye inspired 
any ome to write it. Mrs. Stanton may look at this 
question from a different stand-point; but, If I were 
a believerin the Inspiration of the Bible, I certainly 
would be opposed to woman’s “ym Mora. 
Exon VALLEY, Pa., Nov. 18, 1870. 
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generous . To this end, all im 
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‘The following states the experience of a 
Successful Bookseller who has advertised In 
Tas Ino 


Gentlemen,—Ha had occasion to adver- 
tiso in your papar during the pont two years 
„take pleasure in stating that 

have always obtained very satisfactory re~ 
Sarns—better in fact than from book adver. 
tisements in any other paper I have adver- 
tisəd in. Not only have I obtained immedi- 
et resulta, bus orders have frequently been 
received months after the insertion of the 
Les aio and tern io te 
readers, 

Yours trul: J os 


Hr 8. rns. 
Special arrangements will be made at re- 
duced terms for long-time or extended ad- 
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THE INDEX, 


A Weakly Paper devoted to Pres and Rational 
Religion, 


Tt 13 the object of THE INDEE to ive public 
wSterance to the boldest, moat elec aed 
Best matured thought of the age on all religions 
Watstions, and to apply it directly to the social 
anā political amettoration of society. 
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Every liberal should subscribe for THE INDEX, 
as the best popular exponent of Religions Libar- 
afin. Nvary Christian minister, and every think- 
ing charch-membar, should eubsoribs for it, as 
me clearest, most candid, and most acholarly er- 
position of the differences between Free Thought 
and Evangelical Christianity, and as the best 
means of becoming well informed of the argu- 
ments and the movements which the Church will 
Rave to meet in the future, 


Almost every number contains 4 disoourse or 
Ieading article, which alone is worth the price of 
ene year’s subscription, 

Prof. MAX MUELLER, of Oxford, England, in 
A letter to the Editor published in THE INDEX 
for January 4, 1873, says: “That the want of a 

earnal entirely devoted to Religion in the widest 
Sense of the word ahould be felt in America—that 
wach a Journal should have been started and zo 
Bewerfully supported by the best minds of your 
@euntry,—is a good signof the times. There is no 
Fach journal in England, France, or Germany; 
Sough the number of so-called religious or the- 
Steal periodicals is, an you know, very large.” 
And later «till “Tread the numbers of your IN- 
DEX with ‘ncreasing interest." 

Bend $3. 0 for one year, or 75 cents for three 
@onths on trial. 


Address THE INDEX 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston, 
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ASSOCIATION. 


L of Fifth Annual Most- 
img, 1878. Scents. (Four or mors, 25 
dents each.) Contains essays by J. W 
Chadwick on “Liberty and the Church in 
America,” by O. D. B. Mills on “Religion as 
the Expression of a Permanent Sentiment 
of the Human Mind,” and by O. B. Froth- 
ingham on The Religion of Humanity,” 
with addresses by Rowland Connor, Calla 
Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, A. B. Alcott, O. A. 
Bartol, Horace Seaver, Alexander Loos, 
and others, 


Proceedings of Sixth Annual Moot- 
img, 1878. 88 cents. (Four or more, % 
cents each.) Oontains essays by Samuel 
Johnson on “Freedom in Religion,” and by 
John Weiss on “Religion in Freedom,” with 
addresses by Wm. C. Gannett, Robert Dale 
Owen, T. W. Higginson, Samuel Longfel- 
low, J. 8. Thomson, F. E. Abbot, and Lu- 
oretia Mott. 


Proceedings of Seventh Annual 
Moeting, 1874. 35 cents. Cour or 
more, 3% cents each.) Contains verbatim 
reports of President Frothingham’s address 
on “The Valldity of the Free Religious 
Platform,” of Dr. Bartol’s essay on “The 
Religions Signs of the Times," of Rabbi 
Sonneschelin’s speech on “Reformed Juda- 
ism,” and of the statements by Messrs. 
Calthrop, Abbot, and Higginson of their re- 
spective attitudes towards Christianity — 
as“Obristian,” ““Anti-Christian,” and “Ex- 
tra-Ohristian,”—together with the Bearsta- 
ry’s Annual Report, and letters from Keshe 
ub Ohunder Sen, Frederick Douglass, and 
D. A. Wasson. 


Proceedings of Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 1875. 88 centa. (Four or 
more, 25 cents each.) Contains Essays by 
Wm. O. Gannett, on “The Present Con- 
structive Tendencies in Religion," and by 
Francis E. Abbot, on Construction and 
Destruction In Religion,“ and addresses 
by T. W. Higginson, Lucretia Mott, Chas. 
G. Ames, O. B. Frothingham, B. F. Under- 
wood, 8. P. Putnam, and E. 8. Morse. 


Proceedings of Ninth Annual Moet- 
ing, 1876, # cents, (Four or more, 25 
cents ench.) Contains a full abstract of 
the interesting discussion at the Business 
Meeting on the Practical Methods and 
Work of the Association; the annual re- 
port of the Executive Committes; address 
of the President, O. B. Frothingham; essay 
by James Parton, on „The Relation of Re- 
ligion to the State“ (or, as he styles It, 
“Onthedrals and Beer’), with addressees on 
the subject by Miss Susan H. Wixon and 
Rev. M. J. Savage; essay by Samuel Long- 
fellow, on “the Relation of Free Religion 
to Churches, with the addresses that fol- 
lowed it by Prof. Felix Adler, Rey. Henry 
Blanchard, Rey. Brooke Horford, and John 
Weiss,—together with letters from Judge 
Doe, Rey, Joseph Cook, and others, invited 
to speak. 


Boeligioms of Chima, by Wm. H. Chan- 
ning. W cents, 


Heason and Revelation, dy Williar J. 
Potter. 10 conta. 


Taxation of Church Property, by Jas. 
Parton. 6 cents, singly; package of ten, 
30 cents; of one hundred, 61.80. 


These publications are for sale at the office 
of the Free Religions Assoolation, 231 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. The Annual Reports 
for 1868 and 1871 cannot be supplied, and the 
supply of others previous to that of 1873 is 
quite limited. Orders dy mail may be a- 
dressed either Free Religious Association, 
231 Washington Street, Boston,” or to the 
Secretary, New Bedford, Mass. 


WM. J.POTTER Sea. F. R. 4. 


No. 1.—Truths for the Times, by F. E. 
Abbot, contains the “Fifty Affirmations” 
and „Modern Principles.” Mz. CHARLES 
DARWIN, author of “The Origin of Bpe- 
cies," says, In sletter to the editor not orig- 
mally intended for publication, but subse- 
quently authorised to be used: “I have now 
read ‘TRUTHS FOR TES Tracks,’ and I admire 
them from my inmost heart; and I agree to 
almost every word.” New Edition. Price 
10 centa; 12 copies 1. 00. 


No. 3.—Fear of the Living God, by 0. 
B. exposes the debasing ohar- 
acter of the popular notions of God, and 
presents conceptions of him that are wor- 
thy of the nineteenth century. New Edi- 
tion. Price 6 cents; 13 copies & cents. 


No. 3—Leeture on the Bible, by the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, of England, is an over- 
whelming demonstration of the imperfeo- 
tions and errors of the Bible, both in the 
Old and the New Testamenta. Now Edition. 
Price 10 cents; 12 coples §1.00. 


No. 4.—Ohristian Propagandiam, by F. 
E. Abbot, is an exposure of the weakness, 
costliness, and inefficiency of the Bystem 
of Foreign Missions. Full of Figures, Pacts, 
and Interestin Extracts, Price 10 cents; 
12 copies $1.00, 


No. 5.—**God in the Constitution,” by 
Rey, Arthur B. Bradford, opposes the pro- 
posed Theological Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution, Price 10 cents; 12 
copies 51.00. 


No. 6.—““The Sabbath,” by Parker PHs- 
Dury, denounces Sabbatarian superstition. 
New Edition, Price 10 centa; 13 coples 
51.00. 


No. 7.—“Compulsory Education,” by 
F. E. Abbot, maintains the right of every 
child to be educated, and the duty of the 
State to ensure it an education. Price 6 
ots copies 50 centa. 


No. &—The Present Heaven, by O. B. 
Frothingham, treats of a subject that in- 
terests everybody. New Edition. Price 6 
cants; 12 copies 60 cents. 


No.9.—The Christian Amendment, by 
F. E. Abbot, shows the dangerous charac- 
ter of the attempt to interpolate the Evan- 
gelical Christian Creed in the U. 8. Consti- 
tation. Price 6 cents; 12 copies 50 cents. 


No. 10.—The Impeachment of Ohristi- 
amity, by F. E. Abbot. Fourth Ten Thou- 
sand. Sent for fres distribution to any ons 
who will distribute it, in packages af from 
Avs to one hundred copies. 


Yoll—The God of Science, by F. E. Ab- 
bot, attempts to show the real influence of 
modern scienca upon the idea of God, 
Price 10 cents; 12 copies $1,00. 


No, 12.— Ie Romaniom Real Christian- 
ity? Two essays by Francis W. Newman 
and F. R. Abbot. Price 10 cents; 12 copies 
61.00. 


No. 18.—On the Vision of Heaven, by 
Prof, F. W. Newman, of England, analyses 
the Ohristian conception of Heaven. Price 
5 conta; 12 copies 60 conta. 


No. 14.—A Study of Religion: The 
Name and the Thing, by F. E. Abbot, 
attempts to show that the popular deriva- 
ton of the word Religion is incorrect; that 
the popular conceptions of Religion itself 
are inadequate; and that a new conception 
of it, based on the Law of Evolution, con- 
sistent with absolute Freedom of Thought, 
and independent even of belief in God, is 
the necessary condition of the perpetuity 
of Religion among men. Price 10 cents; 12 
copies $1.00. Address 


THE INDEX, 231 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Bostou, Mass. 
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THE INDEX aims— 


To increase goneral intelligence with respect 
to religion: 

To foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higber 
purpose, both im society and in the indi- 
vidual: 

To substitute knowledge for ignorance, right 
for wrong, truth for superstition, freedom 
for slavery, character for creed, catholicity 
for bigotry, love for hate, bumanitarianism 
for sectarianism, devotion to universal ends 
for absorption in selfish schemes. 


In brief, to hasten the day when Free Relig- 


now shall be the aim of all private sad 
public activities. 


In addition to its general objects, the prac- 
tical object to which THE INDEX is special- 
ly devoted is the ORGANIZATION OF THE 
LIBERALS OF THE COUNTEY, for the pur- 
pose of securing the more complete and o 
sistent secularisation of the political and ed- 
uoational institutions of the United States. 
The Church must give place to the Bepublio 
im the affections of the people. The last 
vestiges of coclesiastical control must be 
wiped out of the Oonstitutions and Statutes 
of theseveral States in order to bring them 
into harmony with the National Constitution. 
To accomplish this object, the Liberals must 
make n united demand, and present an un- 
broken front, and the chief practical aim of 
THE INDEX will be henceforth to organise 
a great NATIONAL PARTY OF IRE OX. 
Lot every one who believes in this movement 
give it direct ald by helping to increase tho 
circulation of THE INDEX. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The publication of à valuable leading ps- 
per or essay of a thoughtrul character, in 
each issue, will continue to be one of the 
most marked features of THE INDEX. 

Regular editorial contributions will oon- 
tinue to be furnished by the well-known em- 
ment writers who have already done so much 
to give to THE INDEX its present high 
position, Other interesting correspond- 
once, communications, extracta from valus- 
ble books and periodicals, and miscellaneous 
articles, will also be published; and euch 
improvements will be made from time to 
time as circumstances shall render possible. 


AGENTS, 


Local Agents for THE INDEX are wanted 
in every city and town throughout the coun- 
try. The most liberal terms are offered. 


TERMS. 


The price of THE INDEX is Three Dol- 
lars a year, payable in advance; and at the 
same rate for shorter periods. All remit- 
tances of money must be at the sender's risk, 
unless forwarded by cheque, registered let- 
ter, or post-office money order. The name, 
with eddress in full, must be accompanied 
witb the money In each case. 


Address THE INDEX, 
No, 231 Washington Street, Boston 
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POPULAR BOOKS, eee eee 


SENT IT MAIL 
aT 
PUBLISHERS’ PRICES! 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR POSTAGE 


ANY BOOK in the subjolned List, or any other 
OBTAINABLE BOOK that may be desired, will 
be forwarded as promptly sz possible on receipt 
of orders accompanied with the OASH. 


Orders are respectfully solicited from 


all Prieads ef THE INDEX. 


Price. 
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Records of a School.” K now edition. .. .. 1.50 
ALOOTT (LOUISA M), Little Women. Two 


e 9.00 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
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Physica and Polli 


ALEXANDER). Mental Bolonos: A 
Compendium of Psychology and History of 
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homey 
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American 
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BUCKLE (HENEY nn History ot i 
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and Sootland. New edition of the entire 


work, with a complete index. 2 vols... 


OARLYLE’S Works, efiition. Compris- 
the > following: Nein; Res 7 
French IN vie,; 

iok the Great, 10 Vols. ; Oron wali» Letras, 
Beko Te f. of n truly Pant 
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and Present, Iva fy vol $ 7 end Hero Wor 
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Any volume sald aop 80 vois Lon- 
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OAEPENTEE tai 2 B) Tho Principis 
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tions to the Training and [iscipline of the 
Mind, aad the Study oF Ie orton € nee 


Freder- 


1. 00 


CERVANTES’ Don . ee N 


OHANNING (WM. ELLERY, D.D). The Per- 
fect Life, In Twelve Disdourees. Edited 
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The Beligious Demands of the Age 
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r Animals 3.50 
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e 12 
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Carlyle. Fortrait of Goethe, 2 
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Relations. By — 
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FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and DRAPERIES. 
and Common Sense 
kept ee manufacture, Prices the 
lowest for properly made goods, Repairing 
and Befitting a branch of our business. 


GEO. W. STEVENS, 
767? Washington St., Boston. 


ME- MILLS’ LECTURES, 
2 FOR 1876-7. 
Subjectar 
r OF OUR TIME, 
4. Max Müller. 
3. Emerson, 
Present AND FUTURE: or, Humanity as it 
isand as itis tobe. 


Other subjects will be be given also, if de- 
Adee, une ‘Dec 1, CHARLES 


1, 


D. B. wiis BYMAOUAS, N.Y. 
PSYCHOPATHIC RETREAT, 


Seaver St, Roxbury, Mass. 


An institution for the treatment of Mental 
and Nervous Diseases, rea ere under the su orae 


tendence of EDWAR 
Der of the Massachusetts and ARA ee Ons State 
Medical Societies; late Professor of Insani 
and Medical Jurisprudence in the Cincinna’ 
Oege. of £ Modiola aad Sur, ar gery: ote, 

Descri 


pave con’ g lottere of 
commen MAy from hov. H ＋ OF bra 
xperta lu specialty, 


from phys 
and other, sent on 1 application, © 

The only institution of the kind, in Bos- 
ton, lichnsed by the Governor and Council of 


Massachusetts. 
MES. UNDERWOOD'S 
NEWBOOEKE. 
JUST OUT: 


HEROINES OF FREE THOUGHT. 


Contents: 


1. ame Roland. 
> —— P Wollatonscratt Godwin, 
Mary W. Godwin Shelley. 
2 Ses Band. 
e Fi — Wiright Barum, t. 
. Frances t D' on 
mma Martin. 


t 
8. Margaret R. Chappellsmith, 
9. Ernestine L. Row 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


227 pp. Price (post-paid) 61.75. 
Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington 8t., 
Boston. 


CIRCULATE ITI SAT 
EVERYWHERE! 


San nie Kiba NE 24 pages, 
entitled, 


“PATRIOTIC ADDRESS,” 


contains: 
1. Lay pad Appress of the National 
ral League to the people of the United 
Biatan. 
— Omer — gyn of the e 
3. PROTEST of th r K 
the International Exhi! 
= Comerrrorron and List of | Sen 
Exraacts fram Approving Letters by 
Distinguished Citizens, 
This is the Liberal's best 


CAMPAIGN DOCUMENT 


In the great impending contest oe amend- 

the Constitution of the United States 

reference to the school question. It 
should be in the hands of 


EVERY 3 


itous De by oarpost sant friends fot Fata 
Secularization. 


Local Liberal Leagues 


F ee 
W Lead A linden us an . auxiliary in 


INDIVIDUAL LIBERALS 


Oannot do better than to use them privately, 
as opportunity offers. 


Ten Thousand Copies 


Are now — for delivery, and will be 
promptly mailed, at the bare cost of paper, 
— and postage, on the following 


— 


ä —— eens 


TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, 40 

FOTY “ 73 

HUNDRED “ 1.80 

TWOHUNDRED “í 946 

DRED “ 3.60 

RED @ saper «+. 6,00 

ONE THOUSAND “ racy icecce 13,00 

mt 1 — gd * pt 1⁰0 copies will be 

by de expense of the pur- 
2 wit oat — auae for postage. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston. 


æ 


gees to 14 a Week to Agents. 
REE. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Main 


TO BOOK-BUTERS. 


Please examine the revised list of POPU- 
LAR BOOKS on the o; 
BE Any OBTAIN. 
LIST will be furnished to order. 
Address THE INDEX, Bi Washington St., 


THE INDEX 
IN ENGLAND. 


THE INDEX will be forwarded free by pout 
to any of the United om on re- 
osipt of an annual subscription of Fifteen 
Bh . yor Half Tear, Eight Shillings. 
Remittances should be made by Interna- 
tional P.O. * payable to Francis Elling- 
wood Abbo 

ieee THE INDEX, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, U.8.A. 


[HE GODS, AND OTHER 


By Col. BOBERT G. INGERSOLL, 
oF — 


This book contains f five Lectures, enti- 


tled severally: “The Gods,“ “ Humboldt, 
“Thomas Paine," tndividasll „and Her- 
etics and Heresies.” New an cheaper edi- 
tion. Price, post-paid, $1.25. Address THE 
INDEX, 281 gton Street, Boston, 


E 


T 
NATIONAL REFORMER, 


Journal of Radicalism and Fresthought. | o 
EDITED BY 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
PUBLISHED WEEELY. PRIOR TWOPENOS. 


17 Zohnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


post-free, for one year, on receipt of In- 
‘Post-Office order, for $3.50. 


Goon PHOTOGRAPHS 


or 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
W. J. POTTER, 
W. H. BPENCER, 
F. W. NEWMAN, 
CHAS, VOYBEY, 


Ben 
terns! 


4. W. BTEVENS, 
R. H. RAN NET, 
F. E. ABBOT, 
Are now for sale at the omad of Fae 
om reoni ee rk y Dacia Ph os 
on e 
Pah each, obmplete Bet of Fotogra Pino 
ange THE INDEX 
No. 281 ‘Washington gt., Boston, Mass. 


[JSEBRAL, BADICAL, AND 
FREE RELIGIOUS LECTURES. 
By 8. W. SAMPLE. 


The following is a list of the subjects with 
which I shall enter the lectare-field this soa- 
son :— 


1, Faux RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
4. tn E AMERIOAN [DMA AND THE DEMANDS 
ort 


8, THE BIBLE IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

A TER WARFABS OF SCIENCE 

6, DAwũW nx. 
6. THE WOMAN QUESTION AND ITs ANSWER. 

2 THE RELIGION Or WOBLDLINESS, 

8. THOMAS PAINE: SERVANT OF FREEDOM 
AND MASTER OF THE SITUATION, 

9. AS BUDDHA AND Bunonmx. 

10. CONFUOIDS AND CONFUCIANIAM, 

11. Tax BRL OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 

12. A CRITIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE FOUR 

* * 


Those desiring to make engagements with 
me wil] please address me at the sarliest con- 


venient date. 
B. W. SAMPLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


* RELIGIOUS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Sand to Omes at Al Washington gt., Boston, Mass., 
for THRAOTS, 

I. TAXATION OF Onunon PROPERTY, by 
James Parton. 5 cta.; ten, 30 Sta.; 
one hundred, $1.50. 

II. THE ELE AMD BOIENOE, by Jobn Weiss. 

III. TSESYMPATEY OF RELIGIONS, by T. W. 
n. Enlarged edition, 


IV. TRANSORNDENTALIOM, by Theodore Par- | Per 


mgs Never — published, 


III., IV., 10 cts. each; ten for 60 
— Rn 


pee . 2 re E. Abbot; 


o 
ce aes 2 


aoe 20, 
andr 

roy by W. J. Potter. 
10 cia. a tren for 60 ota.; one hundred, 


88. 
= oy Oam, by W. H. 3 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE F. B. A. Annu. 


— E AND CLASSICAL 


SCHOOL for both sezes, Address 
LEONARD, Meriden, Conn. 


GENTS double their “Dr. 
Obase’s aprovo { ) Receipt Book® Ad- 
drosa, Dr. Chase's rioting House, Ann Arbor, 


512 A DAY at home. Agente 
wanted, Outfit and terms free, UE 
& CO., Augusta, Me, 


WEET NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 
The next Term begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 


20,1876, Address 
NATH'L T. ALLEN. 


SEND 25 cts. to G. P. ROWELL 
ped. 200. New York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, 

taining lista of 8000 newspapers, and es- 
Amates showing coat of advertising. 


A CHEAP OFFER. 


A COMPLETE SET of INDEX TRACTS, 

from No. 1 to 15 Inclusive, will be mailed to 

aay addrese on the prepayment of 8) CENTS, 
THE INDEX, 


No. 231 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


85 Mo ür 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN 
Religion and Science, 


— W Ber ees ge For sale at this 
Price—One dollar and seventy-five 
Address THE 


No. 2331 Washington Street, Boston. 
TEE, RELIGION OF EVOLU- 


A sites of popular lectures by 


Rev. M. J. SAVAGE. 


253 pp. Price (post-paid) $1,60. 


Address THE INDEX, 231 Washington gt., 
Boston, 


A COURSE OF 10 LECTURES 
By DISTINGUISHED WOMEN, 


In THER 


PAINE MEMOBIAL BUILDING, 
WILL BE COMMENCED on 
SUNDAY EVENING, DEC. 8, 1876. 


These Lectures will be of a very Liberal 
and Radical character, on various “opion, in in- 
— | arut and instructive. The opening 
Leoture will be by 


Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY, of New York. 


Bubject—“The 16th Amendment; or, wom- 

en want bread, not the ballot. 

‘Tiokets to the course of ten Lectures, 

a. tiokets 25 conta, To be had at the 

office of the Investigator, Banner of Light, 
and THE INDEX, 


ENGLISH FREE THOUGHT. 


THE SECULAR REVIEW. 


A JOURNAL OF DAILY LIFE. 
Edited by GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAEE, 


The Secular Review is a new Journal of 
new subjects; and of familiar subjects 
treated in a fresh way. It will seek to recast 
ees ae of propagandaa which now — 

earnestness one . § 

Trait of advancement, ucation, 
show that Secular e implies T 
ness of instruction, and not conflict with re- 
conviction, In eration, that new 
force of Industry which attains competency 
withont mendicancy, and effaces inequality 
by n fortunes 2 has now no or- 
London), The Secular Review will 
Kroeste the re-institation of Labor Ex- 
changes—killed by their success forty years 
„ and more than ever useful now to 
ousands to whom other forma of Codpera- 
tion are unknown, — a or inapplicable, 
In Politics, The Secula contend 
for Radi ascendancy. on the open a Naia ot 
principle, and not dodge for p eas by ca- 
Priclous os lein, lances with its ene- 
mies. gion, Secularism substitutes 
the piety of ——.— for the barren doc- 
trina of the usefulness of piety—maintain- 
ing always that there is not, and never was, 
real antagonism between the alnoerity 
Free Thought and the only permanent 
form of religion—the Religion of Ret i i sam 
auxiliary, not the rival, o 
The Seoular Review 


sonally those who hold it, not a * — h 
tobe cach. It will regard the ad ing ia the 

as an enemy, but as a friend, aidin; 

search after truth, Afraid of no toplo, The 
Secular Review will see in the boldest spocu- 
lation but the hand of Intellect, adventu- 
rously feeling for I in the dark. This 
Journal will m. resent Constructive 


For readers, ecular Re- 
ar wit took among those men and women 
who know how to be daring without being 
irreverent, fearless without being careless, 
and unconventional without being foolish, 

Price of n America, post- 
froo, $2.25 = VE, 895 advance. Address, E. 
TRUELOVE High Holborn,London W. a, 

E . 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 


For a handsome Certificate of Membership 
as an 


ANNUAL MEMBER 


—0 THE— 


NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE, 


With its beautiful gilt-embossed S9EAL—rep- 
Tesenting Columbia holding the scales of 
Justice above the eager clutch of the Catho- 
lic Bishop and the Protestant Clergyman, 
together with the Capitol and the Meeting- 
house at opposite corners, symbolizing the 
Separation of Church and State, 


For Twenty-Five DOLLARS, s still larger 
Certificate of Membership as a 


LIFE MEMBER, 


With the same Seal attached, will be sent to 
any person; and individuals cannot render 
more efficient assistance to the National Lib- 
eral League than by making themselves Life 
Mombers of it. 

These Certificates, if framed and hung 
upon the wall, will make a very 


ATTRACTIVE ORNAMENT 
in any apartment. 


The following extracts from the Constitu- 


tion of the National Liberal League explain 
the nae of 3 — 


to a certificate, 5 by the President and 
as an annual ‘member of the — 5 
y w 


gross of Liberals, at whioh this pres 
was adopted, are hereby declared perman 
or cbarter-members of the National Liberal 


6 shall be entitled to seats, but not to 
iu the Annual Congress. 


Address NATIONAL LIBEEAL LEAGUE, 
231 Washington Street, Boston, 


O E GANIZE! 


CHARTERS 


for Local Auxiliary Liberal Leagues, con- 
forring the privilege of representation by 
five delegates in the Annual Congress of the 
National Liberal e, are now ready for 
delivery, and will be promptly sent on appli- 
cation, according to the following provisions 
of Constitution of the same :— 


LOCAL AUXILIARY LIBEBAL 
LEAGUES, 


ABTIOLE XHI.—The Board ot Directors 
shall] have authority, as often as they receive 
—— eee signed itera or * 

ae a charter f formalin Of a TA 
0 r for ormation 
auxiliary Liberal League, * 


åRTIULE XV.—Local m 
Leagues 

the of Directors 
independent in the adminis 
own local affairs. The effect of of their char- 
tera shall be simply to unite them in cordial 
— — and efficient coöperation of the 
freest ber 


kind with the Na al League 
and 23 oer local es, All votes of 
the eae and and all communica- 
tions of the Boas of Directors, shall possess 
no more authority or influence over them 
than lies in the intrinsic wisdom of the words 
themselves, 
AETICLE XVI.—Every local auxiliary Lib- 
eral League organised: 


in accordance with 
the All 


entitled to send ite President and 
* ar three other members as delegates 
© Annual Congress, 


These Charters are beautifully printed on 
the best of paper. Adorned with the hand- 
dome gilt-embossed Seal of the National 
Liberal League, on a scarlet ground, they 
will, if tastefully framed, make a fine orna- 
ment for any hall. 


Address NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE 
331 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Che Inder. 


Three Dollars a Year. 


Single Copies Seven Cents. 


VOLUME 7. 


BOSTON, 


MASS., THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 4876. 


WHOLE No. 864. 


THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPLES. 
PLATFORM OP THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LEAGUE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE “PATRIOTIO ADDRESS.” 


L The Constitution of the United States is built on the 
prinotple that the State can be, and ought to be, totally in- 
dependent of the Oburch: in other words, that the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind are a sufficient guaran- 
tee of a happy, well-ordered, and virtuous civil community, 
and that free popular government must prove a failure, if 
the Charch is suffered to control legialation. 


& The religious rights and liberties of all citizens without 
exception, under the Constitution, are absolutely equal. 


3. These equal religious rights and Mberties include the 
right of every citizen to enjoy, on the one hand, the unre- 
stricted exercise of his own retigious opinions, to long as 
they lead him to no infringement of the equal rights of 
others; and not to be compelled, on the other hand, by tax- 
ation or otherwise, to support any religious opinions which 
are not his own. 


4, These equal religidus rights and liberties do not depend 
in the slightest degree upon conformity to the opinions of 
the majority, but are possessed to their fullest extent by 
those who differ from the majority fundamentally and to- 
tally. 


6. Christians possess under the Constitution no religious 
rights or Uderties which are not equally shared hy Jews, 
Buddhists, Confuolans, Spiritualists, materialista, rational- 
ists, freethinkers,- ecoptios, infidels, atheists, pantheista, 
and all other classes of citisens who disbelieve in the Chria- 
tian religion. 


6. Public or national morality requires all laws and aots 
of the government to be in strict accordance with this ab- 
solute equality of all citizens with respect to religious 
rights and liberties, 


7. Any infringement by the government of this absolute 
equality of religious rights and Uberties is an act of na- 
tional immorality, a national crime committed against that 
natural “justice” which, as the Constitution declares, the 
government was founded to “establish.” 


8. Those who labor to make the laws protect more faith- 
fully the equal religious rights and liberties of all the citi- 
sons are not the ‘enemies of morality,” but moral reform- 
ers in the true sense of the word, and sot in the evident 
interest of public righteousness and peace. 


9. Those who labor to gain or to retain for one class of 
religious belicvers any legal privilege, advantage, or immu- 
mity Which is not equally enjoyed by the community at 
large are really “enemies of morality," unite Church and 
Btate in proportion to thelr success, and, no matter how 
ignorantly or innocently, are doing thair utmost to destroy 
the Constitgtion and undermines this fros government, 


10. Impartial protection of all citizens in their equal re- 
ligious rights and liberties, by encouraging the free move- 
ment of mind, promotes the establishment of the truth re- 
specting religion; while violation of these rights, by check- 
ing the free movement of mind, postpones the triumph 
of truth over error, and of right over wrong. 


11. No religion can be true whose continued existence 
depends on continued State aid. If the Church has the 
truth, it does not need the unjust favoritiam of the State; 
if it bas not the truth, the iniquity of such favoritism is 
magnified tenfold, 


12. No religion can be favorable to morality whose con 
tinued existence depends on continued injustice. Lf the 
Ohuroh teaches good morals, of which justice la a funds- 
mental law, it will gain in public respect by practising the 
morals it teaches, and voluntarily offering to forego its un- 
Just legal advantages; if it does not teach good morals, 
then the claim to these unjust advantages on the soore of 
its good moral Influence becomes as wicked as it is weak. 


13. Whether true or false, whether a fountain of good 
moral influences or of bad, no partioular religion and no 
particular church has the least claim in justice upon the 
State for any favor, any privilege, any immunity. The 
Constitution is no reepecter of persons and no respecter of 
ohurohes; its sole office is to establish olyil society on the 
Principles of right reason and impartial justios; and any 
tate aid rendered to the Church, being a compulsion of 
the whole people to support the Church, wrongs every citi- 
sen who protests against auch compulsion, violates tmpar- 
tial justice, sets at naught the first principles of morality, 
and subverts the Constitution by undermining the funda- 
mental idea on which it is built. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AMENDMENT: 
PROPOSED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
FIRST AMENDMENT TO THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION, 


ARTICLE 1. 
Sworron 1.—Neithor Co: nor any State shall make 
lishment 


any law an os zenio, or favor- 
ular form of on, or prohibi the free 
reise Phe or . : 555 d of 


e 
urch and State, or bee any spec 


—— Lor of ð bodia; or abr peace- 
amy to Seapets e for a re- 


o 2 No religious test shall ever be mired as a 
85 n to ov office or 
shall ever be de- 


whic con ate 52 š 1 
0 r aay tate, 
of any State 


grant, or 


any religio 
h ous 
tA, or in , OË an 


order, or ' denomination y — 
gy eA 4—dongress shall e power to enforce the 
various provisions of this Article by appropriate legislation. 


GLIMPSES, 


PROFE8BOR O. A. Youna, in s lecture at New 
York on December 1, stated the distance of the sun 
from the earth, as determined by the latest and best 
measurement, to be 92,500,000 miles. 

Mn. EVARTS dryly suggests that the best way to 
atop the political fuse Is to put the Presidency into 
the hands of « receiver, with power to ran the con- 
cern and collect the debt.“ Might there not bea 
worse fuss over the receivership? 

Sam CARLYLE to Professor Huxley not long since: 
“You Darwinians are spending your lives in trying 
to prove that men are descended from apes; and it 
needs more than our civilization to prevent them 
from being ogres.” We wonder whether Professor 
Huxley good-humoredly retorted: "You have been 
spending your life trying to prove that the people of 
England are ‘thirty millions, moatly fools’; and it 
will take Darwinism to prevent your lugubrious oe 
pel from being trus,” 

A Wasurreron dispatch in the Tribune of De- 
cember 6 shows how dear to the Congressional soul is 
the vicarious piety of its chaplain: It is s curious 
fact that, while special prayer-meetings for the bene- 
fit of Congress were held in New York and Philadel- 
phia yesterday, one branch of Congress forgot to pray 
for itself. In the House the chaplain was on hand 
to open the session with the customary invocation, 
but he was forgotten in the eagerness of the Demo- 
crats to exclude Colorado from representation.“ 

PRESIDENT GRANT'S eighth and last Annnal Mes- 
sage, by ita manly and almost pathetic opening 
words, must surely satisfy all but malignant partisans 
of the honesty and consciantiousness of his purposes 
in administering his great office, Now that the 
frantic talk of “Cæsarism” and the “third term” js 
all over, there will be a very different permanent 
judgment of his character from that based on the 
passions of an hour. That President Grant has 
been mainly actuated by patriotism and a sense of 
public duty in hie eight years of power, we are less 
than ever Inclined to doubt; and, despite his honestly 
confessed mistakes, the American people will not be 
ungratefal in the end to one whose services to them 
cannot be measured by words, 

Tue Lonpon Daily News of November 16 edi- 
torlally draws attention to the fact that Cardinal 
Simeoni, the successor of Cardinal Antonelli, who 
was elevated to the dignity of a Prince of the Church 
on the occasion of his appointment as Papal Nuncio 


to the King of Spain, signalized his arrival in that 
country by issuing a protest against the law of re- 
ligious liberty, which the revolution had established 
in Spain, and demanded the restoration of the Con- 
cordat of 1851, whose fandamental principle required 
“the exclision of every other creed.” He was 
especially apprehensive of the results of a system of 
education which was not absolutely under priestly 
control. Simeon!’s circular was so violent that the 
liberal journals at the time advised that his passport 
should be given him at once, and a mob burned the 
obnoxious Concordat of 1851 before his residence in 
Madrid. 


THE SECRETARY of the Interior, in his report to 
apys, holds it to be the true Indian policy to 
teach the Indian to support himself, Instead of being 
supported by the nation. “But the logic of self- 
support,“ says the Tribune, “points unerringly to 
the rights of citizenship. If we can train an Indian 
to feed and clothe himself, we can educate him to 
be a useful citizen. The Secretary recognizes this, 
for he declares, without reservation, that the tribal 
system must be abolished.” It is this tribal syetem 
which makes the Indians political aliens in the coun- 
try they inhabit, deprives them of the protection of 
the laws accorded to citizens, and seems to stand 
most in the way of their civilization, In Canada, 
as we are informed, the Indian “has not been re- 
garded as a member of an independent tribe, but as 
one of her Majesty's Indian subjecta”; and the 
success which the Canadians have achieved in deal- 
ing with the Indians and converting them into peace- 
able citizens, throws light upon our own fallures and 
blunders”—and crimes. Instead of trying, under 
the guidance of the sects, to “Christianize’”’ the In- 
dians, the government ought to aim exclusively at 
civilizing them; and, be it remembered, to civilize is 
neither more nor lees than to citizentze. 


As iF to demonstrate the timeliness of the Sunday 
Obesrvance Convention, the disgraceful state of ex- 
isting Sunday laws, and the practical necessity of the 
Liberal League movement right here In Boston, a 
case has just been brought before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, on appeal from the Superior 
Oourt, which shows how tyrannically this profeasedly 
enlightened community still tramples on the rights of 
conscience, Mr. Gehring Has, of Roxbury, was con- 
victed last September of keeping his shop open on 
Sunday for the sale of candy, ice-cream, etc., al- 
though (belng apparently a Jew) he pleaded that he 
“conscientiously believed that the seventh day of the 
woek ought to be observed as the Sabbath, that he so 
observed it, and that he disturbed no ona.“ What 
his sentence was, we are not informed; but he ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, and the case is at 
present writing still undecided. We affirm with en- 
ergy that It is a disgrace to Boston, to Massachusetts, 
to the United States, and above all to the non-Ortho- 
dox part of the population, that the Libera] League 
is not supplied with abundant funds, and backed by 
overwhelming public support, for the repeal of the 
laws which thus enact oppression and yet arouse no 
indignant, swift, and effective protest. We have no 
wish to wound any one’s feelings, or to be unreason- 
able, captious, or querulous; but, when the radicals 
of this State and city, where they are stronger than 
perhaps in any other part of the country, content 
themselves with mere Sunday services, club discus- 
sions, and parlor entertainments, turn a cold shoul- 
der to the one earnest public movement which would 
right these wrongs, and leave the Liberal League 
powerless for lack of means and friends, they go far to 
justify the contemptuous aneers of the Orthodox at 
the moral feebleness of radicalism, and fill at least 
one soul with shame and mortification at their spirit- 
leamness, apathy, and seeming selfishness. And, 
much as we should like to please, we cannot be careful 
whom we may offend in this cause. 


